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CHARLES DARWIN 

By J. T. SITNDERIA-ND 

1t sociiií! to bc 'iiiKiiiostKiiial)^' ttint llii' cd iliox- (>.\])prinioiits on flowor!'. climbing planls, 
inodorn doctrino of l■’/V()llltion i'" tlio inost olliei' íorins of \Tgctfd)lo and animal life. 

iniportunt contritmtion inadi- lo s-rionco siucc wliidi luivc- ^hod sncl) light ou luany dcpart- 
Sir Tatiac Ncvvion. It also inon- and moro juonts of natural liistorj'. 

rocogniüed that its imporfaiice is iiot (•(uifinod \j,. Darwin locato(l hinisclf in thip ^uiet 

to Science (physical sciciice). Imt tliat its in- p].,,.,., paifly beeause bis healtli was de^at« 
Huence, direct or indirect, is being felt. and fclt j,,,,! bc b(>st guarded in a spot like .fhis, 

in increasingly frnitful ways, flirougliont tiu' .,,^1 partly beeause lie liad laid out for hiâpself 
wholc realm of modorn tliouglit. life work, and was wise cnougli to know tilíat 

Evolution as under^^lood today is not <lue j,. g,ich a plaee. wliere there would be nd in- 
to Darwin alon*-; otlier scientifie iuvesligators terru])tions of soeiety and fcw externai díver- 
liHve niade iiivahiablc eonirilmtions to its eluei- sions, lie eo\iId aeeomplish tlie greatest ampunt 
dation sinee bis day; but all scientifie auüiorities <,,•• labour. llere, in a deliglitful honic, aurround-' 
agree tbat DarwinV natnc is tbe gieatost and cd by bis faniily. cstceiucd by bis ncighbours, 
most important eoiiueetod witb it. iov.sí by all tbe ebildren of the distrieV for 

Darwin (fied in 1882. For forty years uboiu be alvvays bad a smib‘ and a kind WOrd, 
beforc bis deatb lic bad lived tbe quietest of ri.sing at tbe oarly bour of six oVIock, taking 
lives, so far as externai events were coneerned. bis walks in tieldOr lane or wood regularly at 
in thejsfoutskirts of a vory ^small and alinosl seven. twelve and four, and spending usubll}' 
uhknown country village in Kent, England. The abou: twelve bours a day at bis work in coneer- 
place was some miles off tbe railroad, so tbat. vatoiy or garden or study, be pcrfonned tkosc 
altbough bis doath oecurred on A^ednesday, the jiatieur and eandul e.xperiínents and aocuínu- 
nc\vs,_ (lestincd to cany soitow to all parts of latial that wealth of facta, wliich raake Ujis 
the civilízcd world, was not heard in Ixmilon books suoh marvels. This is the spot, whioh 
until noon of Thursday. 'rheiv in a spacious, although tbe rlust of tbe world-renowned seient- 
comfortablc, rather old-fashioned briek liouae, ist lies in Westniinster Abhey ainong the great, 
made pieturesque with wild vines and ivy, and will for eenturies be visited by pligrima ffom 
sliaded with great old treca, lived and worked all lauds as a scared plaee. 
with steady persistence and persevcrance, but 

with nnthing externai to distinguish him from Mr. Darwin was born in Bhrewsbury, and 
the ordinary country gentleman, the inan whose lived to the age of 73 years. His father was a 
books went forth to revolutionize the thought phj\sician, interested in Science, and a membci 
of niankind. of the Royal Soeiety. His grand-father, also a 

Back of his house were fine and rather large physieian and niember of the Royal Sociàty. 
grounda. Adjoining his house was a conserva- nad risen to some eminence as a botanist, and 
tory, and near by hot-houses, where be.,0OP luet- as a writer of books, one of wfaich, the 
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Zoonomia^ or Laws oj Organic Life, plainly 
forDshadoAvcd the tlicory of devclopincnt which 
liis illustrious graiidson aíterwards gave to the 
World. 

The anccstors on the Illother^s side also wcre 
j)crsons of some note, being mcinbers of the 
celebratcd Wedgewood farnily. Thus, wliatever 
influence therc may be in hcrcdity, Charles 
Darwin had the full benefit of it. With such 
an ancestry wc are not surprisod at his rich 
mental endowments, nor do wc wonder that 
from his childhood the bent of liis mind shonld 
luive been in the direction of soieiice. 

Ilis early ediieation was rcccivcd in the 
grannnar school of his nalive town. At 16 he 
was sent to the University of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, wliere lie remained two yoars, tlien 
went to Cambridge, Kngland, wliero lie studied 
four years, taking his dogree of Bachelor of 
Arts at the age of 22. It is known tliat while 
at Cambridge lie was speeially interested in 
Botany and that at Edinburgh he gave parti¬ 
cular attention to Marine Zoology. 

Very soon after his graduation an event 
oceurred which proved to bc of prime iinportanec 
in his carcer and in the history of modern 
Science. I refer to his going on a voyage of 
scientific research around the world. About the 
time he w^as finishing liis Cambridge studies, 
His Majesty^s exploring ship Beagle,’' retiirn- 
ed from a four yeai\s^ survTv of tlic coasts of 
Patagônia and Terra Del Fuego. Soon another 
voyage, more extended and of longcr duration, 
was to be undertaken. Cai)tain Fitz Roy of 
lhe ‘‘ Beagle ” advertiscd for a naturalist to 
aceompany him. Young Darwin appliod for 
the place, and through the influence of friends 
who knew his scientific attainments and great 
promise, obtained it. Aeeordinglj^ in the Noveni- 
ber following his graduation, wliile yet less than 
23 years of age, he set out for a tour and crui.se 
or original observation and study on many of 
the waters of the world, and also in such ira- 
portant lands as Brazil, Patagônia, Chili, Peni, 
the Galapagüs and Socicty Islands, New Zealand, 
Australia, Maiiritius, St. Helena, and the Cape 
Verde Island. On this voyage he was gone 
almost five years, gathering and bringing back 
with him extensivo botanical, zoological, and 
geological collections, and an immcnse store of 
scientific Information. 

* ^ start out upon his career as a seientist 
with nvc years of such travei, observation and 
experience, was simply invaluable. It gave 
hiçi aq important advantage to begin with over 
nearly or quite every other scientific investigator 
01 the erge. Without this preparatory experience^ 


and wide survey of the physical phenomena crf 
the earth, it seeins likely that he never could 
have reached a clear conception of that magni- 
ficent gencralization known as Evolution (at 
firat largclv callcd Darwinism) by which the 
scientific thinking of the world has been so 
radically changed; or, if he had reached it, at 
least he could not have brought to its support 
such a reraarkablc array of facts from all 
provinces of nature and all parta of the world 
as he did bring to its support. Indccd it was 
while lio was at the Cyalapagos Islands, as hc 
tells us, prosecuting his rcscarchcs in connec- 
tion with that incinorable voyage in the ship 
Beagle, that the great thought of dcvelopment 
by natural selcction, or by survial of the fittest, 
wliich is the vital principie of the whole develop- 
ment theoiy, first took shape in his mind. Im- 
mediately Íie saw that the thought was one of 
almost unparallelíMl scientific irnportancc, if it 
proATd to be true. He determined almost from 
the íirst, therofore, to devote, his life to the 
investigatioTi and eliicidation of his great con- 
ception. 

Accordingly, soon after his return from his 
years abroad, having married, he bought the 
country place which 1 have already described, 
and set out upon the prosecution of his long and 
arduous life work here. 

The first ten years in this quiet home he 
devoted nuiinly to the laborious task of publish- 
ing the scientific rc.sults of his voyage, giving to 
the world in that connection no less than fiyo 
Works of importanco, eoruing under the general 
heads of Ceology, Zoology, and Natural History. 

It was not until the ycar,1859, when he 
v/as fifty year.s old, that hc issued his greatest 
and epoch-niaking book, The Origin of Species 
hy means of Natural Sclection; or the pre- 
Rcrvation of Favoured liaces in the SIruggle 
for Life. And even then, though he had been 
at Work upon the book fifteen years, he was 
compellcd to publish it earlier than he intended, 
to prevent the ground which hc had covered 
from being pre-empted by another, namely, Mr. 
Alfred Russell Wallace, who had prepared a 
paper on the same subject and sent it to Mr. 
Darwin to read as the one seientist in England 
most likely to understand and appreciate what 
hc had written. 

The conception of Evolution was not 
original with Darwin. The general idea of 
nature as a “ development,’^ or of the world 
as having grown or “ evolved ” by slow degrees 
from the simple to the complex, from the 
homogeneous to the heterogeneous, until from 
a primitive condition of water, or air^ or fire, 
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or unorganizcd malter, or matter and force, it 
had at last unfolded or transformed itself into 
what we now sce, this idea in a more or less 
vague form had bccn in the world from as far 
back almost as human history cxtends. Thcre 
are many traces of it in ancient Hindu and 
Buddhist writings. Some of the earlicst of the 
Greek phílosophcrs cntertained the conccption, 
speculated much concerning it, and even uiade 
it the basis of their philosophieal systcins. A 
number of eminent Gernian .thinkers of the 
eiçhtcenth ccntury and the oarly pari of the 
nincteenth, Immanuel Kant perhaps being forc- 
most among them, took up the thoiight and gave 
it strong siip])ort. (Joothe advoeated it in* his 
eonversations with litcrary men and in more 
than one of his writings. 1'lie naturalists 
Jjamarck, Oken, and St. Hillaire approached in 
their tlieories very near to Darwin’s vicw. What 
is worthy of note, DarwinV own grandfather 
had writtcn in support of the dcvelopment 
tlieoiy. Aloreovcr a. slriking hook of nnony- 
inous authorshij) entitl<’d Veslújes of Creafton 
a])pcarcd in England iti the year 1844 (aftcr 
several of Darwin^s carlier hooks liad boen given 
to lhe world, and only fift(‘eii years l)eforc his 
Ori(jin of Spccics) and made a great stir by 
advocaling with inueh skill and ingenuitv the 
doetrine of ereation by law, genetic eontinuity, 
progressivo develop)nent. 

idl this was only prnj)aratory. 
All that had been written before Darwin s 
On^w of SpericH Ijad only ])long|jed groimd, or 
at best sown seed. Tt had set men thinking in 
the direetion of the development theory; but 
M í fhfíiifíht that lesulted, up to the time of 
J )ai’win s great book, was vague and inconclu- 

r i-/ ^ wanting to give the theory 

solidity and a seientifie foundation. Thut 
wanting thing Darwin broiight to it. It was 
as alrcady stated, the thought of natural selec- 
tion. Darwm oanio before the Avorld not siraply 
urging lhat specie.s had origiuated froni natural 
causes, but setting forth the manner in whieh 
and the means by whieh he believed them to 
have^ onginatcd, and at the same time spread- 
ing before the seientifie world an astounding 
array of carefully ohservcd, and fiilly described, 
faets in siipport of what he urged. From that 
moment the foremost, the all-ovorshadowing 
Question in the seientifie world bccame, and 
bccame inevitably, Is Darwin right? Does 
natimal selection or the theory of the survival 
oí the fittest in tlic struggle for life, wholly or 
part account for the origin of species 
in the vegatable and animal world? At once it 
became clear to all thinking men that his theo^^* 
was revolutionary, not only throughout the 


wholc realm of Science, but also in social, poli^ 
tical, ethical, and theological thought. 

The immense increase of fame that came 
lo Mr. Darwin did not for a moment take him 
off his feet. The tremendous scieniífic and 
theological controversy that arose over his 
teachings did not draw him aside from the 
siraight line of quict work that he had laid out 
for himself and pursued steadily for so many 
years. 

IIc follüwed up his volume on the Origin 
of Spccies at longer or shorter intervals with 
.•^oine lon other works, namcly: 

The Varioxis Contrivanccs by whieh 
Orchids are Fertilized by Insects^ 
1862. 

The Movemcniíi and Habits of Climbing 
Plants, 1865. 

The Varidtion of PUmts and Animais 
under Domestication, 1867. 

The Descent of Man, and Dcsccnt in 
ReUiiion to Sex, 1871. 

'The líxpression of Emotions in Man and 
Animais, 1872. 

ínsectiverons Plants, 1875. 

The Efjcrts of Cross and Self Fertiliza- 
fwn m the Vcgetnblc Kingdom, 1876. 

The Different Forms of Flowers and 
Plants of the Same Species, 1877. 

The Power of Movement in Plants, 1881. 

The Formaiion of Vegetable Mould 
through the Action of Wornis, with 
t)bscrvations on Their Habits, 1882. 

All of tliese Avorks Avere in the same general 
line Avitli the Origin of Species, Each gave the 
]•( ccud of the a\ riter’s eareful, patient, exhaustive 
(wamination of some department or province of 
naturc, witli a vicw lo finding out Avhat light it 
had to throw iipori the .great central tliought 
of developiuent through natural and regular 
causes. Each work revealcd the master. Any 
one of the number would have made the fame 
oí an ordinary seientifie writer. 

llaving now glaiiced over Mr. Darwin’s life 
and AAwk, \at are ready for a brief inqiiiry 
regarding his influenee, first in physieal Science, 
and tlícn in other realms, particularly those of 
ethies and religion. 

DarAvin was not distinctly a geologist; only 
during the oarly years of his seientifie career did 
hc give extended attention to geological study. 
Yet the Science of Geology was profoundíy 
affccted by his investigations. His wçrk ^on 
Coral Reefs is regarded as one of the most 
important monographs in the whole history of 
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"oolüfçicíil scienro. His chapter on the Ini])er- 
fc ction of the (Toologiral Reconl in thc Origin 
oj Spccies sifirtlcul gcologists as if it had been 
a (ílíip of iluinder. Tlis t\V(^ rlmpters in the 
saine work on '' (íeographieal Distribution ” 
threw a flood of light on the whole realin of 
geologieaJ iiiíiuiry. It was soon pereeived that 
if his theory of organi(*, developineiit is true, and 
if the liíe of the world has been froin the begin- 
ning continnons, it affects profoiindly the whole 
geological story. This is lhe reasoii why 
geologiral seienee has had lo be reconceivcd 
and r(‘-written sine(; Darwiii eanie on the scene. 

The two seienee's, however, wliieh have feli 
the iníhienee of Darwin^s tliought inost, both 
directiy and indirect.ly, are Boiany and Zoology. 
These were the soienees in iinnu‘<liat(' connection 
with wdiieh his main work was done, and to 
which liis theory íirst of all appli(‘d. Wlien he 
began his investigatioiis, all organie speeies. 
whctber animal or vegetable, were supposed to 
bt íixed and imchangeablc; and every distinel 
forni of life, jiast or jiresent, was believed to 
be a s|)eeial ercation. AVith siich a theory in 
thc ininds of scientists, both Botany and Zoology 
were full of diseords and confiision. Tliousands 
of facts were jiressing on the attenlion of eare- 
fui obscrvers, which eoiild find no explanatiím 
under such a theory. But with Darwin eanie 
a change. His theoiy of des(‘eiit íto use the 
words of Professor Roíiiane.^) was the iníliiencí* 
that created organization out of eonfusion, 
brought the dry bones to life, and made all th(‘ 
[irevious dissoeiated facts of Science stand iip. 
as an exceeding great army.” 

If Darwin made it important to rc-write 
or lay aside all works on geology writlcn beforc 
his day, stül more imperativo did he inake it to 
lecast ali textbooks and all treatises on Botany 
and Zoology. Biologieal Science in its whole 
range, both vegetable and animal, lias been 
eieated ancw Ijy his thought. 

But not with physical Science in any of its 
departments (!an we sbip. He is the most super¬ 
ficial of obscrvers who does not recognize that 
Darwin s influence has extended, and very 
powerfully, far beyond the liinits of the physi¬ 
cal realm, into those of society, mind, morais, 
and religion. 

Not that Darwin liirnself pushed his investi- 
gations rauch into these reahns, or in bis writ- 
ings traced the bcaring of his thought far beyond 
the phyrfcál or at most the lower forms of 
the mental, as the intelligenee of animais. Yct 
occasionally he went further, as in eertain 
chgpter^s of his Descent of A^ari, and his iiitcrest- 
ing paper published a year or two before his 
death on the isentai developnieut of one of his 


children. But however closely he hirnself may 
have kept in his investigation and writing to 
organized physical lifc, his theoiy is one that 
nceessarily goes out and aíFects the whole realm 
of man’s life, mental, social, moral, and 
spi ritual. 

Darwinism ” is only partially identical 
with FiVoliition, but it is its backbone; and 
l^lvohition is the Ihought that throws more light 
than any otlier upon man’s whole past, present, 
and future. 

We are finding that not only geological 
histoiy, and the history of all forms of life on 
the eàrtli below maii, but also that thc history 
of nian liimsclí must bc re-written in the light 
of evolution. 

AVe art‘ finding that all our cdncational 
lhc*ories and methods must be re-cast in the 
light of the same. The jisychologists and 
educaiors of lhe world arc now at work on this 
great lask. 

We arc discovering tlial. our llicories ninl 
methods of govcrmuíMit are right only to the 
degree that tliey take lieed of the iirinciplo of 
evolution. 

AVo nre lí»arniug tliat all progress, if it is 
to b(* rea-1 and j)ermanent, must be based on 
(volulion, not on revolution. Revolntion has 
h((‘n too mueli the niethod of thc past; evolu¬ 
tion miisi 1)0 the mothod of lhe future. 

For lliis ?adical ehange that is Corning into 
all dopartnients of our Ihinking, we arc indebt- 
(•d oí course to many nien. No one mind is 
rapable of working out lhe whole evolutionary 
fíliilosophy. But Darwin furnished the kev. 
He re was his gi^eatness. Hc pointed out tlie 
patli along whicli others are pressing with such 
important results to eivilization. 

Into tlie work of social roform Darwin east 
Iwo fruilful vseeds. First, all men who would 
be reforrners, all who would dry iip thc streams 
of vire and evil in society and do good to their 
fellow men, hc set to tlie work of observing, 
to the work of looking for facts, gathering 
statisties, siiidying conditions and eiivironments 
a.s never before; thus they began to get a basis 
of aceurate knowledge to found tlieir reforms 
upon, such as no past age had known. And 
sccondly, he was largely instrumental in casting 
the great and fruitfui thought of prevention 
into the mind of reformers, teaching them that 
the way to get rid of ignorance and vice and 
to clevate the rate is to begin with generations 
as soon as they arc born and before they are 
born; it is to takc care of heredity, and of the 
physical conditions, mental assoeiations and 
environments of children from their very earliest 
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nioments, and thus harness wholo groups of 
hitangible but miglity forces wliich tlie past has 
largely overlookecí into our scrvice to help ns 
. in our reformatory work. 

AVhat shall we say regarding the infliience 
of Darwiii iipon raorals? Thcre has been gravo 
and widesprcad fear ihat horo the effccls of 
his thought would prove disastroiis. Has time 
jiistificd the fear? I think I may ansvver that 
the tondcncy of Evolution has proved to b(‘. not 
at all the destruetion of morais, í)r the weaken- 
ing of the cthical foundation of society. Rather 
does Darwiids tliought when carried to its 
l(*gitHnatc conclusion seem to rcíveal che fact, 
more clearly than it was ever rcvoaled before. 
tliat the order of the universo is a moral order, 
and that jiistic*(3 and right and truth ar(í builded 
iido the very nature of things. 

Evolution says inards reason cainc into 
being responsive to the cidl of a rational 
univei\se. Beííauso tliere was somethiiig to bc 
known and understood ever prossing upon him, 
Iie loanied to know and think. In ttic saiiie way 
maids senso of beauty has bcen devclo])ed in 
Iiini in response to his environinent. líeeause 
h(‘ was in a world construetí^d on principies of 
beauty, his uiind got the beauty-laculty, that 
is, grew' to apj)rehend and enjoy beauty. 
Siinilarly Evolution teaches that. ineids ideas of 
rigld and justice have eona; inio being because 
those things are reahties. Right and justice 
are in the universo, and tluirefore they have 
come to be in hini. Alan is moral because the 
uni verse is moral. Thns we see lliat Evolution 
rightly undorstood eannot result in aiiy per- 
manent disturbance of morais, but imist Icad 
to a firmer foundation than rauch of the ethics 
of the past has known, a foundation in nature 
itscJf, iii the very constitution of tlie univorse. 

AVhat has been the iníluencí' on (^hristiaDity 
of Darwin^s scientific investigations? 

From the íirst it rvas seen that if the deve* 
lopiiient theory cainc to be gencrally aeccpted 
il must produce a profouiid ohaiigí’ in the 
theological thought of C^diristcndom. The Bible 
sUay of creation could no longer be 3’egardcd as 
historie; the period of iiian's existence on the 
cartli must be extended to many times six thoii- 
sand years, and that of the existence of the carth 
to a period vastly longer still. There could have 
been no literal Adam and Eve. Instead of the 
íirst human beings having been created pcrfect 
and having ** fallen dragging dowm all their 
dcscendents with them, the human family began 
its career very low down, and has slowly, 
through the experience and struggle of ages, 
olimbed to its present condition; and its face 


is still forward and upward. In other words, 
ours is a rising, not a fallen world. 

Since Air. Darwin^s scientific theory was 
(hus se(‘n to be subversivo of much that was 
regarded as vital in the prevailing theolo^ of 
Christendom, it wns not st range that it stirred 
up a great theological controversy. 

Of course, he had albo to fight a hard battle 
wiih llie seientists. He w’^as a scientific innova- 
tor, a scientific herctic. Hc proposcd a scientific 
tlicory which rvas ncw, and which ran counter 
ííí the view of ])raeiically evory scientist living. 
Ih ofiering to the world his thought of the 
oj Speri(\s he was stepping forth into the 
íiimíi as n solitary charnpinn of a theory which 
must fali iinlcss he could defend it successfully 
againsi lh(‘ altacks and the criticisms of tho 
whole seieiitific vrorld. 

]Io\v(‘V(‘r, this battle with the seientists, 
-c^cre as it was. had the advantage of being 
coneerned ])nncipally wiih facts and reasoning, 
ítiid only to a limited ext(',nt with prejudices. 
'riiib was why it was possiblo to hring it to an 
(‘ud within a rcasonable time. 

"riie theological battle was different. It 
had to do largeiy with prejudices and fears. 
R('ligi(His men lield beliofb which in many cases 
1li(\v wei*e uinvilliiig even to have investigated, 
belicfs niji-h íbcv regarded as having soine- 
tliiug sacred about them. and therefore which 
wen; nu( to be h'ied by the tests of “mero 
liimiaii rea^íon ” and “profane Science 

Oídy p(‘rsons wIjo are now far past middle 
lile enn remember how intenso and often bitter 
(liis battle with theology was. An incident or 
iuü Avill illustrato it. 

A slorv is preserved regarding the then 
"omewhat eminent Dean Burgon, a spleiididly 
lionest and outspokeii old dogmatist of the 
Kiiglish Churcli, wlio having to ])reach a sennon 
on :in important oceasion when many scientific 
nu‘ji \ver(‘ ju*esent, eoncluded his discourse by 
vigoronsly donouneing the new scientific theory 
of Darwin, and saying with biiing sarcasm to 
the seientists before him, 

' (^ ntlrnu u, leavr inr my antcslors in lhe Garden 
of Edon, and look for yonr own (not mine) in the 
Zoolofticai Gardens.’' 

A story quite as inleresting comes to us 
regarding Professor Huxlcy and an English 
Bishop. 

AVe are told that at an annual meeting of 
the British Association for the Advanccment of 
í^eience, in those days when Darwin and 
Darwinisni were so cordially haied, a Bishop 
of the English Church closed a sarcastic ^pe^ch 
against the new doctrine by tuming to Huxley, 
its leading advocate in the body at that time, 
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í^nd saying iii the prcscnce of a arge audience tian thcological dogma men had builfc upon 
witli the mofsl; cutting acccnts, those Icgends. But those legends and thosc 


“Is llic Icnrned íimlleman roally williiig to havp 
it go fortli to lhe worl<l lhat ho hclioves himsclf 
!o bc dcsci nded from a moiikey? ” 

Professor Iliixley roso, and in liis qiiict way, 
but witli terribh' cffeet, replied, 

“ ít secnis to be that lhe leariied bisiiop hardly 
appreriatfs our posilion and iliity as inen of sciencc. 
We aro not lion* to inquiiv wliat wc would prcfer, but 
what is Irue. Tlio of Science lias been from 

the beginning a (íonílicl wilh old prejiidices. The origin 
of inan is nof a ({ueslion of likes and dislikes to he 
scttled by Consulting lhe feclinps, but it is a qiiestion 
of evidence to he settled by striet seicntific invcsi- 
galion. But, as the lenrned bishop is curious to 
know niy State of feeling on lhe suhjecl, T have 
no hesitation in saying that, were if a malter of 
ehoiee with me, which eiearly it is not, wliclher 
f should he di^^ceruled from a respectabh* inonkey or 
from u hishop of the English ('hurch who ean put 
his hniin^í to no better use than lo ridicule scienee 
and niisrepre«<*nl its eiiltivators, í would eertainly 
choose the inonkev.” 

Siirli a rctorf as this rould not liavo conic* 
fioni Darwin, who nevor tindcr any oiremn- 
siancos allowod hiinsolf to bc drawn into 
personalilies or sarcasni. But it wcll ilUistratcs 
liow intenso was tho conflict b(‘twecn the theolo- 
gians and tho sciontisis, and how strongly tho 
fonnor intronchod tltoinsolvos bchind incrc 
vulgfir projudioos; as it also illiistratos the 
iiiagnifioont fighiing qualitios of Hnxlry, who, 
Uiough not so influential in qniot ways as 
Darwin, was, moro than tiny olhor, tho loador 
in opon fight throngh all tho hard cainpaiíío. 

And now how stríin. 9 :o it seerna to oall to 
miiid the fact lhat whon tho anthor nf tho 
thoory ovor whicli all this oonfliot ragod, diod, 
in tho yoar 1882, wilhin loss than half a .G;onora- 
tion from thi’ timo whon tho noiso of tho battlo 
was loiidost, tho Cluirch of England, tho ohuroh 
of tho vory hishop who had iittorod tho taiint 
whioh I havo nauitioncd, aotnally throw o])en 
tho doors of Wostininstor Abhoy, her most 
saorcd hiirial ]díic(*, ;ind cravod tho honour of 
intorring tho anthor of tho Darwinian thoory 
among hor most illiistrious doad. How striking- 
ly tho story iihistratos tho widoning of men^s 
thonght, and tho triumph of oharity ovor pre¬ 
judico and of knowloflgo ovor bigotry at loast 
in that littlc oorner of the world which wo call 
England. 

It is im))ortant cloarly to undorsiand that 
tho controversy which arose b(‘tween the Church 
and the thoory of Evolution i>ut forth by 
Darwin, was theological, not religious. Evolution 
did^nol; diíjtiirb religion. What it disturbed 
w'a8 the Genesis stories of the Creation and the 
Fali, and whateyer system or systems of Chris- 


systems of theology had no necessary connection 
with religion. All religion oiitside of Christen- 
ílom is indopendent of them; and it is coming 
to be more and more clearly seen that even 
Christiíinity as taiight by Jesus bears no neces¬ 
sary reiation to them. 

Whon Darwin^s thought first carne before 
tho world inany declared it to be atheistic. 

But it is now rccognized by thinking men 
gtmerally that tliis charge is without foundation. 
01 coiirso, mon may bc atheists and disciples of 
Darwin, as men may bc atheists and opponcnts 
of Darwin. But, eertainly there is nothing 
nocessarily atheistic in Darwin^s tcachings. 
This is seen to be so, first, from tlic fact that he. 
himsclf was not an atheist, as near the end of 
his life he oxplioitly declared; sccond, from the 
fact that many of the most cmincrit siipporters 
of the Darwinian theoiy aro holievors in God; 
and third, from the fact that the theory deals 
wilh mothod and not at all with canse; and, so 
far as wo ean soe, God may as oasily work by 
Iftw as by cataelysm, may as fittingly create 
the world and man by gradual and ordcrly 
dcvelo]>inent as by sudden fiats íuid arbitrary 
sjieeial aets. Indi^od to many devout ininds tho 
thoory of (ivoluiion, so far from tending to 
banisli God from tho universo, seoms to íill the 
univorsií full of a Divinc Prosonee as the oldcr 
thoory never did. 

Undor tho touidi of tho ovohitionary ])hilo- 
sophy, as many of the profoundest tliinkors of 
(iiir day aro coming to interpret that philosopliy, 
tlio old-timo abs(‘ntco Doity, dwelling in a far 
(Tf hcíiveii, and making himsolf known to men 
only in oeeasional miraculous inanifestations, 
Ix^eojiKvs transformed into an Iníinite and 
Eternal Power lliat impeis all iliings, an Infinite 
and h^tornal Intelligencc that guides all things, 
an Infmite and Eternal Life that kindles all 
íinile lifo, an Infinito and Eternal Goodness, 
Justieo and IjOvc that holds tho world in its 
arms, and comes to manifestation in all our 
human justice, goodnoss, and lovc. 

Saint Paul never dreamed of Mr. Darwin 
or his thoory. But was it not cxactly the God 
of inodorn Evolution that ho unconsciously 
poiTraycd, whcn hc wrote: “In hiin ÍGod) wo 
live and move and have our being ”? 

Some havo imagincd that Darwin’s thought 
of Evolution is inimical to inanas spiritual life, 
spccially to prayer and worship. But othcrs 
answer: Rather, when decply iinderstood, does 
it not bring God nearer than hc ever was before, 
and with a cicarer voicc does it not say to every 
human soul, 
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“ !§peak to him, ttiou, for Hc hears: 

Aiíd «pirit with spirit may meei: 

Nearer i$ IIc than breathing, 

And closer than hands and feet.” 

Some have supposed that Evolution is 
hostilc to man’8 grcat hope oí immortality. But 
here, too, T think it is coming widely to bo folt 
that thc fcar is without wurrant. If in sonic 
respects thc evolution theory scoms to bear 
against the probability of a future lifc for inan. 
iii other respects it is belicvcd to support it. 
To niany minds a future lifo scoms to be implied 
by Evolution,—sccms to bc logically ncccssary 
to complete the theory of Evolution itsclf. Wlty 
should human progress stop with thc grave’ 
Maji does not seem to attain the full possibility 
of his naturc in this world. The most comjdet'’ 
eurthly life is conscious of jiowei^s unused, of 
facultios only jtartly dcveloped, or hopc.s and 
plans imrealized. líavo we not in tliis fact a 
promise, or at Icast an inümation, written in 
inan’s own soul, that tliis lifc is only a begin- 
ning, an infant school, whcre man is jtrepared 
for somcthing grcater bcyond? 

To sum xip thc wliolc mattev of tlie rcligi- 
(!us influcnce of Darwin, 1 may say: "1 think 
the prevailing verdict aniong ttie mosi influen- 
tial religious thinkers of the ÁVcst is. that insl(>ad 
of thc doctrinc of Evolution jiroving an injury 
to religion, as many at first foarod. its offcct 
lias rather bcon to makc religion rou.sonablc 
and intelligiblc, to bring it into the natural 
order, and therefore to make it seem more real, 
more valuable and moro attractivc. Et olution 
scoms to show that religion is an esscntial part 
of man’s higher life; that lhe religious instinct 
or the religious faculty in man is somehing as 
normal and as neeessary as his roasoning 
faculty: that man is as mucli niade to aspire 
loward what is abovo him, to ehori.sh ideais, to 
earc for the spiritual side of lifo, and to worshij), 
as hc is to think or to brcathc: .and that what. 
mCn ought to do, therefore, is not to noglect or 


ignore their religious nature, but train and 
dcvelop it in ways that are sane, intelligent and 
uplifting.” 

I dose with a word or two regarding Darwin 
the man. 1 

Eew noblcr or more attractivc characters 
are to be found in modem history, than the 
great seientist whosc life and work we have 
been studying. He was as modest as a girl, 
but in his search for truth he was as courageous 
íis n knight. He was sin^larly unselílsh. He 
liail in his n.ature no egotism and no jealousy. 
Young scienlists, and seitmtists who were as yet 
unknown, had no truer friend. 

As a worker he was persevering and patient 
as few men h.avc ovor been. This aceounts for 
the fact that his work was so cnormous in 
(lu.antity as wcll as .so superior in quality. 

Tf he had any one trait of charaeter that 
outshone all others, it was pcrhaps his candour 
and his absoluto truthfulness. He never 
oxaggei'att'd. Ile never overestimated the valuc 
oí his own writings or investigations. Nobody 
has over pointed ont the objections to his 
seientifie theories moro fully, more conscienti- 
ously or more ably thcn did lie himself. 

Bell may the wholc world, w’cll may thc 
whf)Ie woild of religion as wcll as the world of 
Science, sil. down at the feet of Charles Darwin 
1(. learn unstdfishness, candour, sinccrity, 
lionesty, and honour. 

'riiey laicl liim. whoi he dicd, in AVest- 
minslor Abitey, beside that greatest of all 
IÇuglish Scientists up to his ow-n age. Sir Isaae 
Ncwlon. AVere they iiot right in the spot they 
elios(' fiir him? Alu.st we not believe that a 
tlionsand years from now, it will be said, Newton 
and Darwin, those two, whose ashes sleep side 
by si(l(‘ in England's most splendid mausoleum, 
were the two Briti.‘'h men who in the time 
Iireeeding the dose of the Nincteenth Centurj’’ 
(li«I i>\o.-<t for the world s seieneo, and pcrhaps 
jd.si for lhe Worhrs religion? 
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J3v JAWAHARLAJ. NEHRU 

Thk (lays whcn I prael scd at tlic Bar as sentcncí'. He Imd not given a thought to tho 


a lawycr scom distant and íar-olf. and I hnd it 
a littlc diflioult now (o na-aplnrn lho tli(ni"ht‘J 
and nioods that nnust liavc possessod nin 
thcn. And yot i( was only sixtcon yoars 
ago Hiat ! walkod out of ilio wch of tlse 
law in moro ways tlian ono. Soincüinos J look 
baok on Üiosí! day.>5, lor in imsnn ono grows 
retrospocti\'c and, as tho iircsent is dull and 
monotonoiis and fiill of nnhap])inoss, tho i)ast 
stands out, vivid and inviting. Tlioro \va.s littlo 
that was inviüng in tliat logal past of mino and 
at no timo liavo I folt l!io nrgc to rovort to it. 
But stili my raind playod with tlio iis and 
j/ossibilitics of that past— a foolisli Imt an entor- 
laining pastiinc whon inaotion is thnist on tmo 
— and 1 wondorod how lifo would havo troatod 
nic if I had stiick to niy original profossion. 
That was not an unlikoly contingonoy, though 
it socni» odd onongh now; a sliglit tAvist in lho 
thread of lifo niight liaA-o ohangod niy wholo 
futui’o. I su])poso 1 would hii\'o dono tolorably 
well at. tho Bar and I would havo liad a niuch 
moro poacofui, a dullor, and physioally a moro 
oonifortabl<! oxistonco than T havo so far had 
Perhaps I might ovcn havo dcvolopod into a 
highly rospootal)le and solonm-looking judgo 
with wig and gown, as quito a iiuinbor of iny 
old íriends and oolloaguos havo dono. 

How would I havo folt as a judoo, 1 havo 
wondorod? How doo.s a juflge fool or ihink? 
This sooond qtiostion usorl to oooupy niy mind 
to somo oxtont ovon whon í was in i)ractico 
oonducting or watoiiing oriininal casos, lost in 
wondor at tho spood and apparont unooncorn 
with which thc judgo sont moii to tho scaffold 
or long torins of iniprisoninont. That question, 
in a more pro.sonal forni, has ahvays faood mo 
whon I havo stood in tho jirisonors dook and 
awaitod sontonoo, or uttondod a íriondV trial 
for polilical offonco-. 'riiat (piostioii is uhnost 
always with ino iti jirison, surroundod as T am 
with htindrod.s or tlirm-^ands ot poivons whom 
judgos havo. sont thoro. (I am not concorncd 
for tho nioniont with líolitical offondors; I am 
only rcforring to tho ordmary pvisonora). Tho 
judgo had considerod the ovil rlood that waa 
done and lie had meted out justiço and punish- 
mênt as he had beon told to do by the penal 
çode. Sometimes he had addod a sermon of his 
■ÇWli, probably to justify particularly beavy 


npbringing, onvironmont, eduoation (or want of 
itI of tho prisonor before him. He had paid no 
licod to tho psydiologioal background that lod 
to tho dood, or to tho montai conílict that had 
ragod within that dumi), frightoncd creaiure 
who stands in (ho dock. He had no notion that 
))orhaps sooioty, of wdnoh hc considcrs himself 
a jiilhir and an ornamont might be partly vos- 
ponsiblo for tho orinie that hc is judging. 

Ho is, l('t us jirosumo, a consoiontious judge 
and ho weighs tho ovidoncc carcfully boforc 
pronouncing sontonco. He raay ovcn givo tho 
binoíit of tlic doubt to tho accusod, though our 
judgos aro not givon to doubting very much. 
But, ahnost invariably, thc prisoner and ho 
h(‘long to (lifrcuínit worlds wdth vory littlc in 
ooininon botwoon thom and incapablc of undor- 
standing oa»‘h othor. Thoro may sometimes be 
an intollootual apiircoiation of tho other’s Out¬ 
look and background, though that is rarc enough, 
but thoro is no (‘inotional awarcncss of it, and 
witliour tho lattor thoro oan ncvor he truc undor- 
.standing of anothor porson. 

ftontcnco follows, and thesc sontcnoos aro 
romarkable. As tho roalization comes that crime 
is not (looroasing, and may evcn be inorea,sing, 
tho sontonoos Ixaaimo moro .savago in tho hopo 
that tliis may frighton tho ovil-door. Tho judgo 
and tho powor boliind tho judgo havo not graspod 
tho faot that orimo may ho duo. to spccial 
roa.sons, wliioli might bc invostigatcd, and that 
.-'omo of thoso may ho oapablo of control; and 
furthor that in any ovont a harsh penal code 
does not improvo tho social morais of a group, 
or a harsh scnloncc thosc of an individual w'ho 
has lapsod from graoe. Thc only rcmedy thcy 
know, both for political and non-political 
offoncc.s is punishmont and an attcmpt to ter- 
rovizo thc offcndor by wliat are callcd dcterront 
sontoiioo.s. The usual political sentence now for 
a speooh or a song or a pocm which offends thc 
fiovoiniiKuit is two ycars rigorous iinprisonment 
(in tho h rontier Provinco it is three years), and 
a lavish use of this being made from day to 
day; but evon this seeras trivial when compared 
with the cases of large nurabers of those pcople 
who are kcpt conlincd for four or fiVc years 
or more, indefinitely, without conviction or 
sentence. 

Political cases, however, depend çreatljr on 
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the moods of Governraent and a changing situa- 
tion, and do not help us in considering the 
ordinary administration of the criminal law. To 
some extent the two overlap and affect each 
other, for instanco, many agrarian and labour 
cases in courts are often definitídy political in 
origin. It is also vvoll known that many people. 
who are considered ])olitically undesirahle by 
the police, are prooeeded againsi under ílie bad 
livelihood or similar sections of the eode and 
clapped in i)rison as bad churaclers vvith no 
special offenee being brouglit up against them. 
Ignoring sueh cases and considering what might 
be called tlie unadultíMaled crim(*s, two facis 
stand out: botli tlie numb(‘rs of <‘onvictions and 
tlie length of síaitcaices are growing. Kvery year 
the varioiis ])rovincial ])rison re])orts coiiiidain 
of the increasing niimber of prisoners and 1h(‘ 
necessity of aclditional acconnnodation. The 
peak years, when tlie civil disobedicnce inovc- 
merit sent its scores of tliousands to prison, 
beconi(‘ the normal years even without this 
special influx of í)oli(icals. Occasionally the 
difliciilty is ov(‘rcom(' l)y discharging a few 
thousand short timers before their time, but thi* 
strain continues. 

The (-entrai Prisons ar(‘ full of Mifers 
prisoners sentenced for life, and others sentenced 
t(; long terms. iMost of th(‘S(* Mifers ’ come in 
l!iig(í himches in dacoity cases and probably 
a fair pro])ortion an* guilty, though I ani inclined 
to think that many imioc(*nt persons an» involv- 
ed íilso, as the evidence is entirely one of identi- 
fication. It is obvioiis tliat tlie growing number 
of dacoities are due to the increasing unemploy- 
ment and ])overly of the masses as well as the 
lower miíldle classes. Most of tlie other criminal 
offences involving property an* also <lue to this 
terrible jnosjiect of want and starvation that 
faces the vast majority of our ])(‘ople. 

])o our iudg<‘s (‘ver realize* this or give 
thought to tiie despair that llu* sight of a starv- 
ing wife or children might ])roduc(* even in a 
normal human being? Is a nian to sit h(*lplessly 
by and see his dear ones sicken and die for want 
of the siniplest human necessities? Ile slips and 
cffends against tlu* law, and the law and the 
judge then see to it that he can never again 
become a normal p(*rson with a socially benefi¬ 
ciai job of Work. They help to produce the 
criminal tyj^e, so-called, and then are surpriscd 
to find that auch types exist and multiply. 

The major oíTences lead to a life sentence 
or ten years or so. But the petty offences and 
the way they are treated by judges are even 
more instruetive. The vást majority of these 
are buríed in court files and get no publicity: 
only rarely do the papers mention such a case. 


Thrcc such cases, taken almost at random from 
rccent issiies of newspapcrs, are given below: 

Kahman was an old offender with 12 previ- 
ous convictions, the first of which dating baek 
to 1913. The present offenee was one of theft 
of clothes valued at a fcw rupees. Rahman 
pleaded guilty and requested the court to send 
liim to a reforniatory or some such place from 
where he could (‘iiierge thoroughly reformed. 
1’he judge, who was the Judicial Commissioner 
in Sind, r(‘fused this reciuest and sentenced him 
to s(*A'(*n years, arlding: If this seven-year 

sentence of hard labour does not reform you, 
(loíl íilone must come to your aid.*^ (Karachi: 
May 23, 1935). 

Bailri, who had four ])revious convictions, 
was sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprison- 
nu‘nt und(*r Sections 411/75 I. P. C. for having 
dishon(‘.slly r(‘ceiv(‘d a stolen chaddar (cloth 
sheet). iLucknow: July 3, 1935). 

(Ihulam Mohammad, an old offender, was 
M-ntenced to three years’ rigorous imprisonment 
for st(*aling one rupic by ])icking the pocket of 
a man. iSialkot: July 15, 1935). 

11u*se and similar sentences may be perfect- 
ly conect from tlu* point of view of the Indian 
íVnal ("oíh* but it does seem to me astonishing 
that any judge should imagine that by inflicting 
such sentences he is reforming the offender. 
Pvidentiy the Judicial Commissioner in Sind 
liad himself some doubts about the efficacy of 
his treatnH‘nt for he hintí‘(! that God might bc 
giv(‘n a chance on tlu* next t)cca&ion. 

Th(*re they sit, these judges, in their courts, 
and a jn‘oci*ssion of unfortunates passes before 
lh(*ni -sonie go to the scaffold, some to bc whip- 
ped. sonu* to imj)risonment, to which may bc 
í'(lded solitary coníinement. They arc doing 
their diity aceording to their abstract ideas of 
justicM* and jnmishment; they must consider 
themselves as the ])rotectors of society from 
anti-social criminal elements. Do their thoughts 
ever go beyond these s(‘t ideas and take human 
shape considering the miserable offender as a 
human being with i)arents, wife, children, 
fn(*nds? Th(’y punish the individual but at the 
same time they ])unish a grou}) also, for the 
ripples of sulfering sj)n*ad out and go far. Those 
wlio have to die at least die swiftly, the agony 
is bri(*f. But the agony is long for those who 
enter prison. 

“ Bellimi lhe door, within llu* wall 
l.ockpil, lhey bit the numberod ones . . . 

Two years, three years, seven years stolen 
from lifc*’s brief span—each year of twelve 
months, each month of thirty days, each day of 
twenty-four hours—how terribly long it all seems 
to the prisoncr, how wcarily time passeei • 
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All this is very sad and dcplorable no doubt, 
but what is thc poor judge to do? Is he to 
wallow in a sea of scntirnentality and give up 
scntcncing offendcrs against the laws? If he is 
so Soft and scnsitivc he is not miieh good as a 
judge and will havo to give place to anothcr. 
No, no one expects the judge to enibrace cvcry 
offender and invitc hiin to dinner, but a huinan 
olcineiit in a trial and sontenee would certainly 
improve matters. The judges an; too impcrsonal, 
distant, and too little aware of the consequences 
of thc seritences tlicy award. If tlicir awareness 
could be iiicreased, as well as a scnse of fellow- 
fceling with the prisoner, it would be a great 
gain. This ean only corne when thc two belong 
to more or Icss tíie saine class. A financier 
who has einbezzled vast suiiis of public iiioney 
will have every synipathy froin the judge, not 
so the poor wretoii who has picked up a rupee 
or stolen a shect to satisfy an ungent need. For 
thc judge and the average offender to belong to 
thc saiiie class nieans a fundamental ehange 
in social strueture, as indeed every great reform 
does. But even apart froin and in antieipation 
of that, soriiething could certainly be done. 

It was Bernard Shaw, I think, who suggest- 
ed that every judge and magistrate, as well as 
every prison oflicial, should spend a period in 
prison, living like ordinary prisoners. Only 
thcn would they be justified in scntcncing people 
to imprisonmcnt, or to governing them thcrc. 
The suggestion is an excellent one although it 
niay be difficult to give cffeet to it. I venturcd 
to suggest it once to the Home Mcmber and the 
Inspcctor-General of Prisons of the U. P. 
Government for their pcrsonal adoption, but they 
did not seem to favour it. At Icast one well- 
known prison official, however, has adopted it. 
This was Thomas IMott Osborne of thc fainous 
Sing Sing prison in New York. He trained liim- 
self by undergoing a term of volimtary imprison- 
nient and, as a rcsiilt of this, he introduced 
latcr on many remarkable improvements in the 
social rehabilitation and cducation of the 
prisoners. 

Such a term of voluntary imprisonment will 
do a world of good to the bodies and souls of 
our judges, magistrates and prison officials. It 
will also give them a greater insight into prison 
life. But obviously no such voluntary effort 
can ever approach the real thing. The sting of 
imprisonment will be absent as well as the 
peculiarly helpless and broken feeling before the 
armed and wallcd power of the State, which a 
prisoner cxperiences. Nor will the voluntary 
prisoner ever have to face bad treatment from 
the staff. The essence of prison is a psycholo- 
gicaPbackground of having been cast off from 


society like a diseased limb. That will neces^ 
sarily be absent. But with all these drawbacks 
the experience will be worthwhile and will help 
in making the administration of the criminal 
law more human and beneficiai. The great in- 
vasions of our prisons by middle-class people 
during the non-co-operation and civil disobedi- 
ence mov(*ments had indirectly a marked effect. 
As the prison-goers did not become judges or 
prison officials the direct effect was little. But 
a knowledge of prison conditions and a sympathy 
for the prisoner’s lot became wide-spread, and 
public opinion and the crusading efforts of some 
C()ngr(‘ssmen bore substantial rcsults. 

í do not kiiow whcther I am over soft but 
I do not tliink I err on the musky and senti¬ 
mental side. Üther people and even many of 
my dose colleagues have consid(‘red me ratheí 
hard. Mr. C. R. Dass once referred to me at a 
meeting of the All-lndia Congress Committee 
a.s being ' cold-blooded \ Perhaps it all depends 
on the standard of comparison as well as on the 
fact that some display their emotions more than 
others. However that may be, I do hate the 
idea of ])unishmeiit and esi)ecially ^ deterrent' 
pimishment and all thc suffering, dcliberately 
(*aused, ihat it involves. Perhaps it cannot bc 
done away with completely in this present-day 
world of ours, but it can certainly bc minimized, 
(oned down and almost humanized. 

At one time I was strongly opposcd to thc 
dealli penalty and, in theory, my opposition still 
continues. But 1 have come to realize that therc 
are many íhings far worse than death, and if 
the choice had to be made, and I was given it, 
I would probably accept a death sentence rathcr 
than one of im])risonment for life. But I would 
not like to be hung; 1 would ])refer being shot 
OI guillotined or even electrocuted; most of all 
ollier methods I would like to be given, as 
Sócrates was of old, tluí cup of poison which 
would send mc; to slee|) from which therc was 
no awaking. This last method sceins to me to 
be far lhe most civilized and humane. But in 
Índia we favour hangings, and last year the 
official luind showcd us the texture of which it 
was made by organizing public hangings in 
Karaclii or somewhere elsc in Sind. This was 
meant to terrify would-be evil-doers. It turned 
out to be a hug(! mda where thousands gathered 
to witn(*ss the ghastly spectacle. I supposc the 
mentality behind such public exhibitions bears 
a fainily resemblance to that which prompted 
the auto^s da je of the Spanish Inquisition. 

A friend of mine who became a High Court 
Judge had a ‘ crisis of conscicnce' when he had 
íirst to sentence a man to death. The idea 
seemed hateful to him. He overcame his 
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repugnance, howover, (he had to or else he 
would not havc long continued in his job) and 
I suppose he soon got used to sending peoplc 
to the scaffold without turning a hair. He waa 
an exception and T doubt if many others in his 
position have ever had siich scruples. It is 
probably easier to sontence a man to death than 
to soc the sentencc carried oiit. And yet even 
sonsitive people get nsed to tliis painful sight. 
A young English momber of the Indian Civil 
Service had to attend hangings in the local gaol. 
At his first hanging, he told me, he was tliorough- 
ly siek and felt bad all day. But very soon 
the sight had no uniisual effect on him what- 
ever and he nsed to go straight from the execu- 
tion to his breakfasi table and have a hearty 
meai. 

I have never seen a death sentencc being 
earried out. Tn most of the gaols where I have 
lived as a prisoner exeeiitions did not take place, 
but on ihree or foiir oecasions there were hang- 
ings in my gaol. These took place in a spccial 
enelosnre, ciit off from the rest of the prison, 
but tlic whoI(' gaol i)opulation knew of it, 
perhaps beeause the unlocking of the various 
barracks and cells took jdace at a later hour 
on those mornings. T experienced a peculiar 
feeling on those days, an ominous stillness and 
a tcndency for people to talk in low voices. It 
is possiblo that all this was the produet of my 
o\TO imagination. 

And yet with all my repiignance for exeeu- 
tions, I feel that some inethod of eliminating 
utterly undesirable human beings will have to 
be adopted and used with discretion. The real 
objection to the inflietion of capital pimishment 
as well as other punishments is of course not 
so mueh the resultant sufFering of the person 
punish(*d, as the brutalization of the community 
that authorizes sueli punishment, and more 
particularly of the individuais who carry it out. 
This is especially noticeable in the case of whip- 
ping, which is widelv prevalent in Tndia. Tlie 
official defence for the punishment of whipping 
is that it is meant for horrible eriraes, like rape 
with violence. In practice it has a much wider 
range and in 1932 (as was stated in the British 
House of Commons) five hundred civil dis- 
obedicnce prisoners were whipped. This was 
the official figure, unofficial jail beatings not 
being included. These political prisoners were 
whipped either for purelv political offences or 
for breaches of gaol discipline. No violence or 
crime was involved. It has now bec?n laid down 
officially that in serious cases of hunger-strikes 
in gaol whipping may be resorted to. We thus 
have it that in the opinion of the British Govern¬ 
ment in índia a hunger-strike or breaches of 


gaol discipline stand on the same levei as rape 
with violence. 

Whipping is usually administered in prisons 
by some low caste prisoner. No prisoner likes 
tíie job but he has little choice in the matter. 
The higher caste prisoners would in any event 
refuse to whip, and even the warders are reluct- 
ant to do so. A case carne to my notice once 
when a warder was asked to whip. He refused 
absolutely and was punished for this contumacy. 
It is interosting to compare the sensitiveness 
to whipping of the prisoners and warders with 
that of our judges and prison officials who order 
it. and our Government which authorizes and 
dofonds it. 

I was reading the other day about the film 
censorshij) in Britain. It was stated that one 
of the grounds for eensorship was the avoidance 
of cruelty scenes. In animal films no kill was 
to be shown. Films “ showing pain or suffering 
on th(' part of an animal, whether such pain is 
caused by accident or intention are not allowed 
as these are supposed to have a bad effect on 
spectators, especially children, and undermine 
moral eharacter.^^ 

We also in índia have our film censorships 
and an active Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animais. Unfortunatcly human 
beings are not included in the category of 
animais and so they cannot benefit by the 
activities of the Society. And our film censor- 
ship justifies itself by banning films dealing 
ing with Quetta Earthquake Topical ” or 
National Congress Scenes or “ Departure of 
Alahatma Gandhi for the Round Table Con- 
ference ’’ and similar dangerous topies. 

Sentenees of death and whipping impress 
us and pain us, but, aftcT all, they affect only 
a very small number of the scores of thousands 
wlio are sentenced by our courts. The vast 
majority of these go to prison, mostly for long 
periods over which their punishment is spread 
out. It is a continuing torture, a never-ceasing 
pain, till mind itself grows dull and the body 
is blunted to sensation. The criminal type 
devclops, the ugly fruit of our gaols and our 
criminal law, and there is no fitting him in then 
with the social machine outside. He is the 
square peg everywhere, with no roots, no home, 
suspicious of every body, being suspected every¬ 
where, till at last he comes back to his only 
tiue resting-place, the prison, and takes up again 
the tin or iron bowl which is his faithful com- 
panion there. Do our judges ever trouble to 
think of cause and effect, of the inevitable con- 
sequences of an act or decision? Dp they 
realize that their courts and the prisons are lhe 
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principal factories for thc production and atamp- 
ing of thc criminal type? 

In prison one comes to realize more than 
anywhere elsc the basic naturc of .the State; it 
is the force, the compiilsion, thc violence of 
the governing group. Government ”, George 
AVashington is reported to have said, ia not 
reason, it is not eloquenee—it is force! Like 
fire, it is a dangeroiis aervant and a fcarfnl 
rnaster.” It is true that civilization has been 
biiilt iip on co-operation and forbearance and 
mutual collaboration in a thousand ways. But 
whcn a crisis comes and the State is afraid of 
some danger then the superstructure goes or, 
al any rate, is subordinated to the primary 
function of the State—self-proteetion by force 
and violence. The arrriy, the police, the i)rison 
come into greater prominencc' then, and of the 
three the prison is perhaps the nakedest forin 
of a State in miniature. 

Must the State always be based on force 
and violence, or will the day come when this 
element of compiilsion is reduced to a minimum 
and almost fades away? That day, if it ever- 
comes, is still far oíT. Meanwliile, the violence 
of the governing group produces the violence of 
other groups that seek- to oust it. It is a vicious 
circle, violence breeding violence, and on ethical 
groimds there is little to choose betwecn the 
two violences. It always seerns curious to me 
how the governing group in a State, basing itself 
on an extremity of violence, objeets on moral 
01 ' ethical grounds to the force or violence of 
others. On practical grounds of sclf-protecfion 
they have reason to object but why drag in 
morality and ethics? State violence is prefer- 
able to private violence in many ways, for one 
major violence is far better than numerous petty 
private violences. State violence is also likely 
to be a more or less ordercd violence and thus 
pref(‘rable to the disorderly violence of jmvati» 
groups and individuais, for even in violence 
order is better than disorder, except that this 
raakes the State more efficient in its violence 
and powers of compulsion. But when a State 


goes OÍT the rails completely and begins to indulge 
in disorderly violence, then indeed it is a 
terriblc thing, and no private or individual 
effort can compete with it in horror and 
brutality. 

You must li ve in a chãos if you would 
give birth to a dancing star ” says Nietzsche. 
Must it be so? Is there no other way? The 
cld difficulty of the humanist is ever cropping 
up, his disgust at force and violence and cruelty, 
and yet his inability to overcome these by merely 
standing by and looking on. That is the recur- 
ring theme of Ernst Toller^s plays: 

'J'he Hword, as ever, is a shift of fools 
To hide lheir folly.” 

“ By forre, the smoky torcli of violence, 

We shall not find lhe way.” 

Yct force and violence reign triumphant 
today cvcrywhcrc. Only in our country has a 
noblc effort becn made to coinbat them by means 
otber than those of force. Thc inspiration of 
that effort, and of the leader who lifted us out 
of oui“ petty solves by bis matcbless purity of 
Outlook, still remains, thongb the ultimate out- 
eonie be sbroiidcd in darkncss. 

But tbeso are big qiicstions beyond the 
power even of judges. Wc inay not prehaps be 
ablo to find an answer to thein in our time, or, 
finding an answer, be unable to impress it on 
wayward humanity. Meanwhile, the smaller 
questions and problcms pursuc us and we cannot 
ignore them. AVe come back to thc job of the 
judge and thc prison governor and we can say 
this, at least, with certainty: that thc deliberate 
infliction of punishment or torture of the mind 
or body is not the way to reform any one, that 
(liough this niay break or twist thc victim it 
will not niend him, that it is much more likely 
to brutalizo and doform him who infliets it. For 
thc incvitable effect of cruelty and torture is to 
degrade both the sufferer and the person who 
causes the suffering. 

Alniora District Jail 

1-9-1935. 



CONVERSION IN HINDUISM 

By nirmal kumar bose 


If we travei among the wild tribes who inhabit 
the hills and valleys of the Central Provinces 
of índia or Chota Nagpur, we are at once 
struck by the fact that these tribes are slowly 
being converted to Hindiiism. We generally 
believe that Hinduism is not a proselytizing 
religion; but on closer examination, this does 
not scera to be strictly true. It is true that 
Hinduism does not favour oonversion in the 
sanie manner as Islam or Christianity does; but 
it is nevertheless a fact that Hinduism does 
favour convorsion, although the process of eon- 
version is somcwhat diffcrcnt from that of somo 
other religions. 


Juangs round about the town of Dhenkanal 
have taken iip the oceupation of supplying fuel; 
while those in the neighbourhood of Pal Lahara 
town have likcwise specialized in basket-making. 
They thus succeod in maintaining themselves; 
although their standard of living is very low, 
even aecording to the average standard of living 
in rural índia. From being free men who roamed 
about the jungles and derived their sustenance 
from the earth, either tlirough hunting, cultiva- 
tion or the eollection of wild fniits, they have 
been foreed into submission to their Hindu 
noighbüurs, anrl have partly changed their 


The Juangs are a poor and 
illitcrate tribe who inhabit 
eertain portions of the States 
of Dhenkanal, Kconjhar and 
Pal Laliara in Orissa. These 
people are not served by Hindu 
priests. They have. their own 
language and religious cutoms, 
but no priestly class to take 
charge of those religious f\mc- 
tions. The Juangs are very 
poor. They cannot, therefore, 
afford to have priests who 
would only perform religious 
eeremonies and live upon the 
bounty of othcrs. Any married 
raan in Juang soeiety is there¬ 
fore allowed to perform the 
tribal eeremonies. 



Now, these Juangs foinierly 'PI,,, (7iub-hous(^ of ü .Tnnne villnge, Pal Lahara. 

hvcd by hunting and the eollcc- 


tion of wild roots and berries, 
as well as by a poor form of cultivation on the 
hill-sides. When Hindu farmers began to settle 
among the Juangs in the valleys, they were 
gradually foreed to take refuge in the highcr 
hills or in the comparatively inhospitablc 
jungles. But these hills and jungles failed to 
yield sufficient sustenance to the Juangs, for 
the manner of extracting food from the earth 
which they knew, was very incfficient. Under 
these circumstances, the Juangs were foreed to 
enter into co-operation with their Hindu 
neighbours. They began to specialize^ in 
one or other oceupation, and thereby derived 
some food out of the sale of their Pro¬ 
ducts to the Hindus. In this way, the 


oceupation, so that it might íit in with the life 
of their coruiuerors. 

'I'')ie process of economic co-operation with 
the Hindus lias not been without its psychological 
effect.s, too. It is possible that the first genera- 
tion of Juangs, who were foreed into submis- 
sion by the Hindus, fought against this encroach- 
ment upon their íiberty. But the second and 
the third generations were. bom in submission; 
and, from childhood they looked upon the 
Hindus as a elever and powerful people who 
got more food out of the soil by their labours 
than they themselves could ever do, and who 
also were in possession of an army of poljcen^en 
at the headquarters of the State to protect their 
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newly-acqnircíl lands. Thoy began to imitat-e 
th(' manrirrs and custoins of thc Hindus, pcrhaps 
with tlio unoonsrioiis boliof tluit tliey also inight 
brroino poworful in tlie saino way. Tlie Juangs 
of Pal Luliara havc accordingíy startrd tho 
worship of Hinflu dcitirs liko Lakshmi, ]{ushi, 
etc., l)ut tliey do so Avitli tlie rituais of their 
own tribe. 


Bhuiyas have grown prosperous by the adop- 
tion of Hindu culture, and have succeeded in 
engaging the Services of Brahmin priests who 
oíTieiate for theni in social ceremonies. 

Tt is iu this way that a large number 
illiterate tribes, who inhabit thc hills and fast- 
n(‘s.‘ícs of Tndia, have been gradually converted 
to llinduisni. Hinduism has meant for them 
tlie addition of some Brahiiiinieal social cere- 




M;in riiiíí hondman 


Ari< Juiiiiíí. 



Some of the Kol tribes of Chota Nagpur 
have gone one ste]) ahead of tliese Jiiangs. In 
the inontlis of ATay-.Iune, the Alundas of 
Morabadi in Ranelii observe a festival wliieh 
is known by the name of Manda Parab. During 
tlie Manrhi festival, a Braliinin priest oíTieiatcs 
for the Mundas, and the deity Siva is also 
worshippofl by hirn on 1h(‘ oceasion. But this 
priest has no othor eonneetion with tho social 
ritos anrl ceremonies of the Mundas of Mora¬ 
badi. 'riitsc Mundas have given up the prac- 
tien of oating lieef and drinking wine, as thev 
are eonsider('d nnworthv of a Hindu; but their 
marriage riíí^^ are still perfonned in the old 
tribal way. 

From this it is not a long way to the full 
adoption by the hill-tribes of the entirc social 
and religious ceremonies sandioned by Brahmin 
prifsts., The Bhuiyas of Onssa are a tribe 
allied to the Juangs. But a section of these 


inonies on the top of their own tribal ones, 
the deletion of sueh practices from their tribal 
( ultiin* íis come into sharp conllict with Hindu 
moral ideas, and, lastly, the eraployment of 
Brahmin |)riests; and tlie process started, in 
most cases, with the economic subjugation of 
the tribe by thc Hindus. As a matter of fact, 
it was the economic superiority of the Hindus 
which created a bias in favour of Hindu culture 
in the mind of the defeated tribes. 

The process of conversion described above 
is somewhat different from the methods prac- 
tised by Muslim or Christian missionaries. Un- 
like a Muslim or a Christian convert, a convert 
to Hinduism is not expected to give up his old 
religion or social culture coinpletely. In fact, 
they stick to it, only thcy put on an additional 
cloak of Brahrainical practices. Hindu reli¬ 
gious ideas arc also not necessarily imposed 
upon them. They are left free to follow their 
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own religious ideas; only those ideas are now tribes. These tribes chose one or other ))ccupa- 
given a deeper meaning. They are now ex- tion in Hindu soeiety, and it was the policy of 
plaincd as all leading to the supreme knowledgc tlic* Hindus to grant thcni monopoly in that 

prcached by Vedanta, or the supreme love oeeupatioii. 

preached by Vaishnavism. In Hindiiisin all Tliis is a vciy important point to remem- 

roads are said to lead to the highcst goal of brr, and cannot be stressed too inuch. The 

inukti or einancipation. This 
catholicity has madc Ilinduism 
not the monarchy of a single 
System of ideas ; but a coii- 
fcderation of more or less 
autonornous systems of ideas, 
whieh only agree with resfajei 
(o the ultimate objects of 
hiimaii liftí. In rituais and 
eeremonies, they offer an endless 
variety. They approaeh one 
another more and more closcly 
as the ultimate goal of humaii 
lov(í and supreme knowledge 
neared. 

This is th(í niethod of eon- 
version whieh has becm employ(‘d 
by the Hindus for ages past 
to eouvert olher tribes to 
Ilinduism. The aet of eonver- 
sion had ahvays an imi)ortant 
economie aspeet l)e[iind it. 

Tliere was not only an olabora- 
tion and speeialization of 


cluty of tlie king, that is the 
StaU‘, un(l(‘r Hindu rule, was 
(o mainlain the organization of 
Varnas. The king saw to it 
tliat eaeh easle or tribe enjoyed 
its monopoly in security, and 
niso did not turn that monopoly 
U) the disadvantage of the rest 
of soeiety. ITis was <lone by 
llie eonlrol of ])ricTS, whi(?h was 
a s])eeiíil fimetion of the king 
{Míinu Sfunliitii, VIII, 410, 418). 
It is, however, not known how 
far lhe. king aetually sueceeded 
in tliis matter of inice-rcgula- 
lion. In any ease, the State 
wa> su[>poseil to be in charge 
of th(‘se matt<írs^ just as it 
was also the business of the 
State to see tliat each caste 
})erlormed its assigned duties 
with regularily. 

It is thus clear how each tribe 
cüiivcrtcd to Ilinduism enjoyed 
a considerablc amount of 
oceupations ainong the Hindus thcinselves; but economic security as well as a large measure 
an important contribution to this act of of aiitonomy with respcct to tribal ri^ps and 
specialization was also inadc by the converted customs,. The dififerent tribes who carne wi^n 



Mani worsliipping fhe Sini iind Lakslinií with fowl 
in frout of tlie Club-housc. 



A Juang honio.^tead, wilh an old woniaii \v(‘íiring a leaf-apron. 
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this System of Four Varnas wore not all accord- 
cd the samo social statiis. Hindu society was 
not frcc froin class-distinctions, as some would 
like to imagine. There were different classes 
with different social and religioiis privileges. 
In spite of this inequality, and in spite of the 
fact that most of the convorted and conquored 
tribes were tiirned into Sudras, and sometirnes 
into imtoiichahie Sudras, there was coinpara- 
tively little discontent and V(Ty few rebellions. 
This was not so becaiise there was no fceling 
of inequality, but l)ecausc each tribe, even when 
socially low, (uijoyed a considerable mcasure 
of econoniic security and cultural autonomy. 
And these two privileges took the edge oIT their 
discontent. 

Tt is here nccessary to draw a distinction 
betwcen the ÍShuddhi movement whicli is going 
on in Northern Índia at thi» present moment 
with the mcthod of conversion descril)ed above. 
Shuddhi is a movement l)y which tlu» Hindus 
want to gain more niiinbers oii their side, so that 
they niay have things in their own favour 
within democratic institutions. Shuddhi con¬ 
version has, however, not got the redeeiriing 


feature of the method of absorption into the 
Farrm-system, which assured certain economic 
advantages to the converts. The Hindus have 
merely replaced their old system of conversion 
by a Hindu edition of the. Islamic method 
without being able to turn it into an equalizing 
force which it is in Islam, and less so in 
Christianity. The high castes are, as a matter 
of fact, refusing to accept the Shuddhi con¬ 
verts as their own equals; and the general body 
of Hindus have the power ncither to assure 
eípiality of social status, nor to grant economic 
security to anyone under the present political 
circumstances. 

The moral is quite plain. Ünless the 
Hindus have political power, they cannot even 
rí^store lh(‘ old method of conversion; much 
h*ss improve ui)on it by securing equality of 
social status. And that power cannot come 
to them by political trickery in the councils 
under the British administrators. The only 
way of securing stable political power scems to 
b(' not by begging; and in that campaign, 
Shuddhi does not seem to hold any very 
iniportant place. 


MAHATMA GANDHI ON NUDISM 

By Mr. CLOTHES 


^ían wlio knows no {çood iinniíxod and piirc, 

Oft finds a poison where he a cure.” 

- Crahhe, The JAhrary. 

The twentieth century is remarkable for the 
large leisure inadí* available to man by Science, 
whiclj he has begun to utilize for some arrii- 
chair thiuking. New ideas are coming into 
existence: wh(*n analysed, they turn out to be 
old lami)s mad(‘ new. For, what is there new 
under tlaí sun? These idea.s are developing into 
moveni(*nt> of social dí‘i)arture, deriving most 
of their inspiration and monientum from the 
z(‘al of converts. 

One of the most striking cut-aways from 
social tradition, that has come into ])rominence 
after the 1914-1918 caíastro[)he, is Nudisrri. 
The nwival of Xudism confirms tiie progress of 
hiiman society in a cychí; it shows how social 
changes which si^em revolutionary when viewed 
fjom tlie contemporary perspective, are only 
stages: in tlie evoluiion of l»uman\society. 

At the dawn of the world, in wild woods, 
untramelled by the tradition of clothes, naked 
ran the noble savage. '' With native honour 
clad, in naked majesty, Ood-like erect, Adam 
and Éve w^alked hand-in-hand.” Then carne 


the temptation, and leaf, and bark and clothes. 
Some regard tlús as the bcginning of the fali 
from the simplicity of nudity to the crudity of 
cloth-complexity. But others hail it, and rightly 
so, as th(‘ march of i)rogress. The climax was 
reached between the Elizabethan and the Vic- 
torian ])(‘riods, “ when an ounce of man (and 
woman!) carried a ton of elothing.” Then began 
the catabasis. There was the reaction of the 
j>endulum, and the liuman, subinerged in a sea 
oi clotiiing, began to emerge gradually there- 
from. “ The skirts went up, the bodices carne 
ílown and the ^çowns began to l)e low-neckcd 
and backless ” as a contemi)orary writer puts 
it. Sun-bathing Societies and Swimming Baths 
got up to th(í stage of minimum of clbthing. 
And Nudism was but the next step in the cycíe 
of human change. 

A glance at Üic rccent crop of illustratcd 
books on the Nude Cult reveals how Nudism is 
claiining the mmds of many and the loyalty ofs 
some. The Press now-a-days often records the 
increasing activity of the votaries of the Nude 
(^ult and of the Nude Societies in the West. 
Even índia, the citadel of tradition and ortho- 
doxy, is feeling the change: for, aceording to a 
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roccnt ncwspaper report, some residents of 
Karachi have begun thc j^racticc of tlie new 
cult. 

In thc morning of life, in thc season of 
goneroiis einotions, tlie yoiitíi of thc world are 
apt to be attraetcMl by tlie glittor and glaiiiour 
of tho novel and the new. Tlie novelty of 
Nudism strengtliened by the i)hiusible argu- 
inonts in its favoiir niakes thein think tliat, after 
all, to go nude is good for healtli and morais. 
Heing tossed and buffeled on tlio stormy seas of 
(iark doubts, I roccntly wrote to Mahatma 
(landhi a lotter setting forth the etise for Niulism 
and reqiiesting the light of his vi(‘ws. 

To quote froin rny letter to Gandhiji: 

‘“ (Jotliiiifi is imnaliiral and iinhealthy. Ii is one 
of lho arlificJal rondílioris wliich civilizcd niaii lias 
croaled for himsdf to his own harm. Exposnro oí 
lho .skin to light and air is one ol the natural condi- 
lions of heallh. Essential vilainins are nianiifactured 
in the hody by the aid of siiidighl. Hy covering lhe 
skin irian loses lhe normal reaelions lo ehanges oí 
temperatiire and rendeis liimseK more subjeet to 
eoiils and iliseascs. l’he more chtlhing one wears, 
lhe more one’s bo<ly loses its natural reaelions and 
lhe more one feels eold.’ Animais of the forest 
and the birds of the air huve no elolhing and lhal 
is why there is praetieally no disease arnong them. 
Tf these animais are bound by elolhing, then, I have 
no doiibt, even they wili siiffer from diseasií as 
fashion-fettered man. 

“ Morcover, ‘elolhing eneourages pnidery by 
habiliially hiding lhe budv.’ Tt suggehis llial some 
•paris of lhe body, lhe Temph* of (hmI, are noi fit 
for exliibition. (-lolhing provokes iMirio‘'ily and man 
beeomes more sexual beeause of elolhing. Familia- 
rily breed^ eonlempt : and lhe hiding tendeneies of 
elolhing are jesponsible for lhe grealer pari of the 
lusl in lhe world. ‘.A heallhy human body, hardy 
and bronzed everywhere, and not jusl in palehes, 
.shoiild be beautiful and .slrong and a plea.sure to 
lhe eye. (lenerally, lhe people who are •^hoeked by 
lhe nude are of Iwo lypes: (1) tlmse lhal didike 
lhe unu.suaK beeause il puis lhem lo lhe Iroiible of 
r<‘-adjusling llnur mental habils: and (2) thosc who 
project lheir own evil thouglits inio lhe world aroiind 
iheiii.' 

“Dress is lhe souree of wasled time and money. 
ínslead of thinking of ailvaneing llnmsidves, nien and 
wonien devole whole hours lo thinking about tlieir 


dresses. Again, clothing is the most expensive item 
of expendilure in thc budget of every man and woman. 
At siich a time as thís, when every pie counts, and 
when inillions are going to their beds without one 
fiill sipiare mcal, il is a tragedy to waste nioney 
011 elolhing, whieh amount could be better utilised 
for lhe feeding of starving hnmanity. 

“Noi heing in a posítinn to pnrchase and main- 
tain clean elolhing, lhe poor of the world, constrained 
hy the lyraniiy of cold eusloin, are forced to clothe 
themselves in thc dirliesl rags, fiill of disease. Not 
only do they heeome ill on accoiint of their dirty 
elolhing, biit they spread the infection of lheir diseasc 
wherever they go. 

“Again, il .slioiild he remembered that clothing is 
one of the greatest deceivers in lhe world. Instead 
of heing (Jod-made men, we ure slowly becoming 
lailor-made men, .siieh bonoiirable exceplions as yoiir- 
self exeepted. í'lie ihinnesi and sickliest individual 
can, wilh lhe help of elolhing, look as wcll as the 
nu»st roluisi of men. If elolhing is aholished, men 
and women, instead of relying on clothing lo makc 
lhemselves presentahle, will come to rely more and 
more on exereise, iliet and olher liealth principies 
to render themseUes fit to move in society. 

“ Nudism has gol even religious sanctions behind 
il. Ilíndiiism advoeaies il in lhe Avadhuta and 
Jainism supporls lhe Digambara cult. 

“Erom every slandpoinl, lhen, lhe abolition of 
elotbing scems desirable. Il will be morally elevat- 
ing, eeíummiealK soiind and hygienically uplifting. 
Nudism will improve ibe morais, the heallh and lhe 
capital (d human soeiely.” 

And the ]\lahatma’s convincing answer is: 

“ Vou ímr quite rinht in xvriting to me at 
Ungth on Xintism. 1 have no henition in 
(ujrceiní} iritli ijou in theonj. liut f/ieonVs are 
not alfrenjs rapablc of heing redíiccd lo practice, 
\ol enn in rxari }íathcnniticSy like Geometry, 
are throriís rapable of abniyn being reduced to 
praclire. The imaginanj right-anglc of Geome- 
hij irill not build liouses, but the nearhj perfect 
nght-angle irhich //n/so/i.s and carpvnters itse is 
responsiblc for tnany mnrvrlloia^ things. In the 
Wísiern world as wvll as in índia, Xudism in 
prartier is not prnnissible. I am convinced 
that it wonld be a great error to acl «.s thoxigh 
(dl men and women urre pure-minded. I hold 
ii therefon, to t)e dangerousX 

I.i‘í iis lisKm to the Mahatma! 



A $ING£R OF THE GODS 

By .IAMKS U. COIaSINS, ]).J.irr. 


No roíil poetiy Uves on rt prcliniiiKiry 
lom-toni, though a good dcal ot s]>Hrioiis 
l)oetry cnjoys a single birthday by ineans of 
lliat device. Yeats tom-tomined the village to 
MaeMillan’s verandab to licar an Imlian singer 
twenty years ago—but Babindranalh Tagore 
had only to lift up bis voice and tlie need of 
an announcer passed. The use ot the tainous 
foreword to (fitunjali was in drawing attention 
to soinething that by inherent niuisualness ov 
apparent reniotcjiess was likely to pass nn- 
notiecd, to the deprivation of tliose wlio <lid 
not notice. 

Readers of The Mothni fírrieu' have 
already (at least tboso of theui wlio do not 
ponstitutionally sbrink froin niattcr printed in 
lines tbat tlireaten poetry) toiiched in the 
December mindjer tlie passionately asiiiring 
lyrieal utterance of tbat all-round gonius Ãlaud 
ÀlacCartby. A foreword is tboreforc out of 
date. Sbe bas slippod in bofore .lolin tbe 
Baptist oould lift ut) bis voiee in tbe wilder- 
ness. But í think 1 inay eA’en now serve tbe 
j>urpose—no, not of iwinting an unneeessary 
finger at obvious earncstness, autbority, vision, 
beauty, lofty iiuagination, but of saying .soinc- 
tbing nbout certain pbases of her affirniations 
of wbat I must eall secrsbip, tbat tbe singer 
bcrself would find it diffieult to say; even as 
1 myself (wbo have been coinposiiig verse on 
and off for forty-three years), bave not yet 
found it possible to tell the trutb regarding 
niy own experiences as a Creative artist. Wbo 
knows but in the telling (by i)erinission, of 
(ourse) of soinetbing of tbe .secret of anotber 
singer, I niay get tbe courage to tell iny own! 

It was in Maud MacCartbyV London 
boine a quarter of a eentury ago that I got 
one of tbose flaming glimjjses into tbe reality 
behind Creative art tbat sbrivel up criticai 
abstractions and nielt tbe substantiality of 
intellectual foiindations. While sbe sang, and 
played on a tamhura (tbis was sbortly after 
her first visij to índia) I bccame vividly aware 
of an extra presence in tbe room, a Bcing that 
in some then inexplicable way was both the 
creation and the creator of the niusic. I know 
all the questions that such a statement can 
aro^: I went through thera all myself, 
having been bom witb Cemini rising and a 
doable ‘ Crown, and the consequent capacity. 


freipiently a nuisance, of lioing ablc to sec 
even more tban two sides of a niattcr. But 
I must leave it ut tbat for tbe present. I bad 
bati somewbat .similar experiences during ton 
previous years t)f iisycbical research in Ireland. 
I bad observed mediums in tbe eompany of 
Yeats, and bad got to know some í)f tbe living 
tbings tbat moved bebind tbe vast little poems 
of AK. In Mauil .\Iae(3artby I recognized 
íinotlier of tbe small but profoundly signifieant 
banil of artists wbo art* not merely expressors 
of fluetuant moods and notions, but evokers of 
living Powers—artists wbo do not ereate 
merely casual images of distorted reality, but 
wbose emotional nature, intuition, imagination, 
Ibougbt and skill are in some way—as yet 
imperfectly understood —tbe material out of 
wbicb tbe Powers of I>ife can fabricate images 
and project impulses tluit are as near as may 
be, in buman limitation, expressions of Tbeir 
reality. 

Maud Mac(!artby belongs to tbe group of 
.spiritual poets froin wbose songs onc coukl 
now produce a superb anthology, a record of 
direct inspiration and experience tliat would 
be found to have elements eommon to the 
affirniations of tbe religions of all time, but 
(•(doured and varied by individual cndowment. 
I ba\’e sometimes indulged in speeulation as to 
wbetber, supposing Science and tbe, modern 
spirit totally expurgated tbe worldV scriptures. 
tbe ulterances of tbe spiritual poets (Mirabai, 
Kabir, Tagore, Blake, Y'eats, AE, and otbers) 
migbt not constitute the ncw scriptures of 
bumanity, free from intellectual dogma, 
emotional zcalotry, and the claims to a false 
universality and finality tbat are tbe special 
danger of religious organization. Tndccd, 
during my first leeture-tour in tbe United 
States of America in 1929 I found oecasion to 
make a public test of tbe interpretable value 
of poetiy in a leeture on “ Poetry as Scripture,” 
and suiprised myself as mucii as my audience 
by tbe ricbness of significance that certain 
poems diselosed wheii approaehcd without the 
deadening inbibition that jioctry is merely a 
decorative way of saying little or nothing. 

Maud MacCarthy’8 “ Poems of the Winter 
Solstiee,” printed in the December number of 
The Modern Review, give some indication of 
the spiritual value of poetry; tbat is, of tbe 
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revelatory and interpretative cleincnt in poetry 
Which comes to lhe poct so full of supor-scnsual 
‘cxperioncc tliat prooise spoerb fails it, and it 
has <0 find expression in symbol and motaphor. 
Which reininds inc that some ten ycars ago I 
spent tvvo hoinvs each Snnday aftcrnoon from 
October to IVIarch imd('r tlic {íroat banyan troo 
at Adyar, Madras, discussinp Gitanjali with 
ari international groiip of students of tbings tliat 
matter. A criticai niind quoried if my exposi- 
tion was not moroly ‘‘ rcading in.” Rabindra- 
nath hiinsolf carne lo Madras, and I put tlio 
question before liiiii, and asked biiii if I was 
wrong in secking to brins oiit wlial. appcarcd 
to me to be the snggcstions involved in bis 
obviously syinbolieal languagc. llc smiled 
and said: ‘‘ I cannot vory well blamo yon for 
doing to me wliat I do to Sbclley with my 
own students.” 

Those “ Poems of the Winter Solsticc ” 
are not, liowever, merely symbolic, metajdioric. 
Maud MacCarthy writes: “ I tried to put 
down simjjly and witliout exaggeration, jnst 
what liapiiened. Such liappenings are natural 
at the time of the AVinter Solsticc. Vou only 
have to ‘ tune in.’ Tlio Festival is for every- 
onc. Thcre was a messenger, and í conld 
smell the roses, .soe the golden clouds, feel the 
l)ressurc of hands upon my couch, the brush 
of the holy garment upon my hair. Only, 
alas! I eould not sec the face. But the 
Kingly One I saw. 1 wrote down exactly 
what I saw. The tight folds, the swift move- 
incnt, the iKiinted end of the cloak—^thc 
bcautiful majesty of that visitor. And so vvith 
all the rest. Does not the devotee know of 
the flame wliich rises out of the heart?—of the 
sacred hanim who ajipears to him in mmadhi 
and takes him away into the far far spaces? 
—of those who are ‘ poor men from the far- 
off niüuntain,’ their pOwers and their gifts? 
The festivais of the sun are among naturc’s 
halting plaees in the pilgrimage of life. There 
'tjhe weary traveller is re.sted and refreshed. 
IMy little poems were and are merely records; 
as ncarly as possil)le literal records. Of all 


such expcrienccs, a faithful description must 
bc poetry,” 

The aneient solstitial rites were not 
merely draraatizations of seasonal changes. 
'riiey expressed the psychological parallcls in 
lhe history of the human psychc. Their 
Christian variant, Ohristmas, was anthropo- 
morphosed by the Latin mind into the cele- 
bration of an aetual child-birth in which the 
vastness of the Cosmic Life was not symbolizcd 
but incarnalcd,—thus robbing the event of the 
sublime rationality of natural interpretation 
and surrounding it with the elaborate physical 
superstition that arises when the transient, 
local and personal are mafle a substituto for 
lhe eternal, universal and super-personal. The 
objective unoriental mind turned into the cele- 
bration of the rhildhood of divinity a tradi- 
tion that was an annual recognition of the 
divine re-birth in man. It was also a rceogni- 
tion of the divinity of molherhood: and I am 
inclined lo think that lhe true Christmas story 
(in any religion) ean only be told by a mothcr. 
Anna Bonus Kingsford told it interpretativcly 
in lyrieal jtrose two generations ago, in eertain 
chapters of hei’ priceless ('lothcd with the 
íSun. Maud MacOarthy re-lives it in “Poems 
of the AVinter Solsticc.” 

The “ Poems of the AAhnter Solsticc ” tell 
of events in London, at Christmas, 1934. Herc 
is a poem which was made just after her visit 
(o índia, in 1909. Maud MacCarthy lias 
lived at the heart of this land. No sacerdotal 
reredüs stands in the poetess’ way when 
she chants her vi.sion in the terminology of 
Vedic índia. She. may be denicd admission to 
tlie physical shrine of Mahadeva. But no 
mediawal restriction oan deny her the primai 
right of building her own shrine in the purificd 
imagination, and inviting the Deity to enter, i 
Here, in the most drastic sense of the phrase, 

*' the readiness is all.” And those who rcari 
*■ A Young AA^oman Thinks on Mahadev ” with 
oiiened eyes, will find in it the “readiness” 
tlint turns the vernacular of earth into the 
symbolical language of heaven. 



A YOUNG WOMAN THINKS ON MAHADEV 

/ 

By MAUD MacCARTHY 


Sliiva! 

AVliy dost Tl)ou niolt my heart with Thy 
boaiity? 

Thou hast mclted it a tlioiisand thonsand times, 

And yct it is not inerged in Thec. 

Thou art like a })layful child, 

And I, Hoine waxííii doll— 

Moltinp; mc a little, froczins me a little, 

And inoekin^ at my transformations. 

Ah Khiva! 

Why ílosf Tliou ]nelt my heart with Tliy 
beauty? 

Ilere where Thou sittest, wrai)t in aeonian 
musin^s*. 

Tliou art ihe veiy (lod of Love—1'hou firc ot 
iee—beeause Thou art Tlis Masterlf 

Tliese are his shafts, i)i(‘reinff mv heart from 
Theo, 

Burning and sliatterin^ me. 


Tliey say lhe whiU' breasts of tlie líimalay 
Burn forever on Thy pyre, O Lord! 

Nay, Mahadev! Not theso alone, but worlds 
In eestasi(\s of love expire to Tlice. 

Tliey say "Jliou rid(‘st all unseon, unheard, 
And be^çííarly, on whiíe bulis, amon^ men, 
But yet for aye in fixed rontemplations 
On Kailas Ih^ unreaehable art hid. 

Oh these an» tales—soft tales for fearful minds, 
Powcrless to sink in Thine infinitudes; 
ISeholdin" not the lotus-blooms that rise 
At evVy space Thou touehest in their wilder- 
ness. 

Lo! On traekless ways, 

To some vague Kailas, 

Dusty with years and births, Time wandiTs 
on! 

Thy white buli asks him on his way, for food, 
And Thou all-iniinanent, entreatest too. 

•But Time hecds not, nor soes Thy beggar- 
form, 

For he hath set his face away from Thce; 


* Shiva is pictured as eternully mcditating in the 
Himalayas, or in the highest regions of the soul. 

t Shiva is called “conqucror of love.” The slory 
runs that lhe Cod of Love once tricd to shoot at Him, 
but was slirivelled to ashcs by the Are from His third cye. 


He will not rein his rambling steps to find 
That Thou art herc, O Kailas and O Shiv! 
Within! Before! Behind! 

# * ♦ * * 

I se<‘ the vast unfathomablc oceans 
As dewdrops in T\\y wild haiv lightly falling;'' 
And here and in the thundering stars I see 
Thy sktdeton-—the eav(*rns and the rocks 
That hold the worlds in uttermost abysins 
Of living dark. 

And lo! In moveless grip, 

B(‘tw(‘en Thy smallest joints 

The hills of sjiace are rivetted, O Shiv! 

.\nd through Thy ílesh the vcins of myriad 
i*ivers 

Flow with unending suecour to the plains 
Of earlh and all earthV sisters, far and near, 
Feeding upon (heir breasts all needful things. 
OVr Thy might, temporing Thy majesty— 
Luring and wimiing, snaring all lifo for Thee— 
T1 h‘ veil of Farvati, Thy Motlierlicod, is 
spread. 

Rainbow-edg(‘d wilh golden sunsets; 

Bordered de(‘p in poels^ visions; 

Odorous of niagie seents, Star-Queen! 
Aziire-íloating through Thy tempests is Iler 
veil, (íreat í)eliv’rer! 

And beneath it that dread Forin 
Whieh no ereaturos gaze hath seen— 

Myst erioiis! Feminint*! Divine! 

Isha! 1 look iifion my dazzling flcsh, 

1 watcli its bine atíiis, spread like a fairy tree; ^ 
11ie strong impetiious limbs, throbbing at rest. 
AH instinct with the life thaPs ílcct and free.; 
I see tli(‘ Mother, traeing on my breasts 
Thv enrved lines whieh baffle artistry, 

And oVr tlu* whole enehantment— 

Alarvel on marvel linking— 

The geiitle ílnsh of loves own witehery! 

Why dost Thou niake it, Lord, and aíl its 
sistei*— ' 

Anil bt‘otlu‘r-forms, divine surpassingly? 

A'et erawl behind, with Anguish and Despair, 
And ej’own Thy handiwork with agony?— 

* Shiva’s long, bpautiful hair is represented as having 
caught the primeval oceans as they fell out of space onttf 
the worlds. Part dripped down to eartb; pcart, to thé 
souls in purgatory; and part, to the Goda in b^aven. ' 
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Why ílust Thoii set iipon their lovely brows 
The siíínet-niarks of Thine ovvn fíishioning. 
And rain npon their Imnds, ni)tuniecl to Thee, 
Rrifílil jewels froin Thy robes of bri^htcr 
A\’hy ííreet thein in Thy lifíht^ning inessengers— 
AikÍ kiss thein inly tlirongh Tliy dove-like 

wooings — 

Yet shatter thein at hist, 

And all llieir lieauty blast, 

Tn trackless caves of d(‘ath, 

Livid and s^^ry? 

**»**<» 

Ever I sil with Thoe npon iny corpse*-- 
(\)ri>se of iny ílesli, corpse of iny I hinkiiifís, 
too— 

AVatehin.a: the furrowed traeks where tears of 
blood 

Have kissed th(‘ir way to peace upon its clieeks. 
Into tlu‘ polhitions of (iviíUjn, 

(^inawinp: witli Thoe, burninp: and inire, I ^o; 
Craeklinjí with fiery riitli tliese (h'arest stdves, 
And licking iip their innerniost foul juices. 

Oh ^iv(‘ Thy draughts of fire, inost cooling 
drinks, 

Now to lhe pas>ionat(‘ sonl alhirst for Tlu^e! 
Why niiist it wait, why in iinaginings 
Alone receive Thy eliastening ílanies, O Sliiv? 
What are its li ves, ShanibluL unless Thou 
tak(*st thein? 

What are ils loves, O Ood, iinl(*ss TIum 
breakest them? 

What are its words, cailing Thee now “ (íreat 
Lord,” 

Tnless tliey are Thy very wonls indeed—Thy 
Voice 

Cailing nnto iíself, and laiighing lond in song*^ 

* « « 4 » « # 

How cainesi Thou so siidden and so st rang<* 
\bout the corners of my being now, 

Like a ílanie upstarting, Thou fiery Liberator? 
W hy hast Thou laid me low again?— 

W'liy hast Thou liuriard witliin nie tili I cried 
Thee “ Mercy ” — 

\nd left nie weeping lone, with inolten heart of 
l)ain 

['pon Tliine eartliy bosoni, clasping brokenly its 
beauty? 

\h Shiv! Ah Parvati! 

. do not want Itiis loveliness—I want the soul 
of Thee! 

**»**<» 

is restless sands the worlds are hid 
Jeaeatli Thy fiery sca; 


* Slflva Is Lord of lhe funeral pyre, the hurning- 
jround. Re is Destroyer and Regciierator. 


And coral-tineturcd in its ambient rays 
ercstcd waves of spacc 

Roll onward to their bourne upon Thy shores. 
Ocean Thou art, and oceaiPs inoon as wcll, 

And sun, the Lord of inanv inoons— 

All! All! 

Oh Wonder! And oh Terror! T.ord, art Thou! 

T.one One! I stand upon the brink of Thee, 

As on a l)asel(*ss rock, íixed in nothingness; 

The worlds are m(‘lled froin ine and lifc^s ends 
Are vanished at Thy naining, O my Ood! 

A terror and ti niadness holds iny brain, 

And faint and diin mine eyes; 

(‘t musl they strain unto Thy dancing ])aoe,* 
Till, Ood of Oods! Tn death they sec Thy face. 

Oh Sea of Oonsuinmations! Changeless Tide! 
BUaiding a myriad purposes in Thine. 

A\'eary ain I of seeking a satiety, 

I.ord, make Thy purpose mine! 

1 would noi ask one pain of yearning less, 

Tf so, Ishvar, my heart should tire of Thee; 
hut wait in sun íind dust and !o\vlin(*ss 
B(\vond the farthest threshold of Thy eourts 
Se(‘ing the crystal lmag(‘ of Thy glory 
Outside the shrines men build who will not see. 

EVn now in fond despair T thought Thee lost, 
Wh('n Io! Tliy vvry anus, all suddenly, 

Ilave folded me again upon Thy bnaist; 

And, through the deep destruetion of my grief 
Thou hast arisen, radiant, dauntless, l.over— 
Most wonderfiil! Aíost pure! Most ravishing! 
Aíosl eloquent in silent ])oesy! 

And (‘very fand of my self is shocked 
AVith thrills of lighfning gladness, namel(*ss 
bliss; 

Iv>r lo! Thy Sun is rolling mightily 
T pon the blackness of my spiriCs night 
And lurning all its drapery of sorrow 
To bridai robes, delight! 

* ♦ # * * 

Shiva! T raised this pen and voice to make 
Some Symbol of the love that is in me — 

Some garland, lying near Thy lotus Feet, 

To mind Thee of this life that groans for Thee. 
líut T have left them— 

I^ord! There is no way 
Of praise and song that fitly praiseth Thee— 
Xo way of life, of death, of sacrifiee 
That yiekls Thee fruit, out of Eternity. 

1^0! Thy vast Self we namc, biit do not know, 
And in the naming break the mystic spell! 

Oh Shiva! If the silence is Thy hymn 
Teach us to sing it well! 

* Tlic /i/a or dance uf Shiva is His Universe. 






CUSSICAL INDIAN DANCING AND ITS SCüLPTüRAL 
REPRESENTATION IN THE CHIDAMBARAM TEMPLE 

Uy B. V. NARAYANASWAMY NAIDü, m.a., ]‘h.d.. B;Com., Bah-aí-Law. 


Titk rcvival of tho classical danoc holds otlicr so as to forin pillars projecting frora the 
!in iiui)ortaut place in ílie prcsent Tndian walls of tlio {fopurains. 


Koiuxissance. Tiii* aerrcdited authority on 
tliis grcat art, wliicli atlaincd a vcry high 
dcgrcc of perfection in ancicnt Índia, but wliich 
now is alinost complctely forgottcn, is Bharata. 
Bliarata Muni’8 inonuinontal work, Nalya 
Sastra is a sealed book to thos(! who do not 
liave a knowlcdge of classical Sanskrit. 


Sonu' of tlio graccful and elogant Karanas 



■' .. . ; 


(«ariuiapliiiluka 

The Xatya Sdutnt is an ('ncyclopa'»lic 
trcatise on Drama, Music, Aostholics, Rhotoric. 
(Iraiumar and Danring. Tliis mastcrinecc of 
Drainaturgy is dividod into thirty-six chapters. 
The fourth cha])tcr dcals with tho 108 funda¬ 
mental poses of Bliarata Nalyam. Thoso jiosos 
aro soulptured on lho walls ílanking the 
passages in the massivo gateways of tho 
fainous teniplc of Sri Nataraja (the Lord of 
Dancers) at Ohidambaram. The 108 Karanas 
(Dance poses) are located in niches cut out of 
blocks of granite and arranged one over the 



Kranlaka 
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Unmatta 

are roproduced herc írom thc oxhaiistivc epllec- 
tion of photographs made by mo. 


Ganda Suei 



MALARIOLOGY AND ITS STUDY TOUR IN JAVA ANDMALAYA 


Bv A. K. ADHIKARl, m. 

History of Malaru 

As far back aa the sixtli century B. C. tlio 
Indian physician Susriita attributod inalaria 
to thc bites of gnats. Hcrodotns recorda 
tliat Egyptian fiaherinen alept under fishing 
nets foldcd again and again until tlieir 
nieshca were amall cnougli to kcep thc moaqiii- 
toos off. From his reiiiarks it also appeara tliat 
the diseaac was prcvalent amongst the Greeks 
and in Asia Minor in the sixth century B.C. 
Hippocrates, the foimder of modem western 
medicine, described various typea of inalaria 
about twenty-four centuries ago. Evidence 
exists that in Rome epidemies of inalaria in 
periodic cyclcs were experieneed long before 
the fourth century B.C. In 214-146 B.C. the 
two great agriculturists Cato and Varro of thc 
Republican era of Rome considercd land lying 
in ai.marshy region so unhealthy that it was 
impossible to live in and cultivate, specially in 


1., F.R.S.T.M. & H. (Lond.) 

Mimmer. Varro spoke of swampy ground where 
certain minute animais are bred invisible to 
the eye and borne by the air rcach the inside 
of tlie body by the mouth and nose and cause 
diseases which are difFicult to gct rid of.” Al- 
though the history of inalaria in South America 
is not traceable as far back as in Asia, Egypt, 
Grceco and Ttaly, thc intermittent fever was 
not unknown to the medicine men of the Incas. 
Thc town of Isabella founded by Coluinbus in 
a marshy region in Hispaniola in 1494 had to 
be abandoned owing to this fever. Peruvian 
Bark callcd by the Indians “ quina quina ” or 
bark of barks and uâcd by them as anti- 
malarial remedy, was known to Spanish 
missionaries as early as 1600. Thc gencric 
name of cinchona was incorrectly given to this 
bark after Anna, Countess of Chinchon, the 
first wife of the Viceroy of Peru, although the 
second wife was cured with this drug. Since 
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1640 this medicine was known in Spain and 
thereafter its use became familiar to othcr parts 
of Europe. Not much progress was inadc until 
1900 wlien Ross discovered transmission of 
malarial plasmodia through Anophclcs. 

International Course in Malariolooy 

After the post-war European Pandemio 
of 1923, which was greatly aggnivated by tlio 
diminished financos of countrios, caused by tbe 
great war, tlie Health Scction of the TiCaguc of 
Nations sought adviee as to how inalaria was 
to be dealt with effeeüvely. In order to find 
oiit a eheap and effeetive ineans to eoinbat 
inalaria a Connnission was ujipointed hoaded 
by Col. S. P. James of London and Prof. 
‘Marehonx of Paris and asked to stndy inalaria 
ronditions in Jíngland, llolland and Denniark. 
Sinre then lhe Alalaria Coinrnission has inade 
noiable aehievemcnts and justified its worth 
in inor(i than on(‘ way. In 1929 froiii 23rd 
Angiist to 28th Doeember íIk* Conunission 
nuiíle a stndy tonr in Índia and ils valiiable 
report was piiblished in 1930. During the 
eonrse of its síndy tonr lhe Connnission fell 
need for an International Inslitule for the East 
for liigher stndy of inalariology on the saine 
basis and on the saine standard as the one in 
Roíne. Tlie first Int(*rnational eoiirso was 
lield in Singaiiore in May and Jiine 1934, 
and the seeond eonrse was held this year froin 
April 23rd lo Jnne 3í)(h. TIk* writer of lliis 
nole was a didegate to Ihis eonrs(» this voar and 
was kindly awarded a íVllowship to stndy 
the Field eonrses in Javn and Alalaya. 

SYi.i.Aurs or THE Secom) Cornsi: 

Clinicai, 18 hrs. 1 Prof. Hawcs and Dr. TTarida^). 

Hacinatídíígy, Proio/oology ainl PaihoIog>', 15 Jirs. 

ÍDr. Cowan). 

Microscopy and Enloinology, 60 lirs. íProf. (^atiT). 

Protozoology and Imninnolog). 19 hfs. (Prof. 

Moshkovskí). 

Epídemiology, 12 hr**. (Prof. Swcllcngreht*! and 

Dr. Russell). 

Synthetic dnigs in irrafmcnt and prophylaxis, 

3 hrs. (Dr. Fielc?). 

Control—Lcrtnres and Firld deinonstratinns iti 

Singaporc and Jahon*, 56 Ifra. (Prof. Swtdl., Dr. 

S<’harff and Mr. Edwards). 

.Statístical analysis of Data, 2 hrs. (Mr. Cofíkr). 

Physical properlies of larvicidal oils, 2 hrs. (Dr. 

Demeney). 

Conirol hy Biological and natiiralistic incasures, 

2 hrs. (Prof. Williamson). 

Specifís Sanitation —“ carrying and noncarrying ” 

anòpheles, 1 hr. (Prof. Swell.). 

Malaria in índia and Ceylon, 3 hrs. (Dr. Riissell). 

Malaria in Holiand, 1 hr. (Prof. Swcll.). 

Malaria in Rússia, 1 hr. (Prof. Moshkovski). 

Malaria in Nelhcrland Indies, 4 hrs. (Prof. Swell.). 

Malaria in Philíppine Jslands, 4 hrs. (Dr. Russell). 

Malaria in South África, 2 hrs. (Prof. Swell.). 


Malaria in Kedah State, 2 hrs. (Dr. Wallace). 

Work of Malaria Commis.sion, 2 hrs. (Prof. Swell.). 

Disciission of othcr malarial problems. 

Ficld stndy in Java—21 days (Dr. Soesilo). 

Field study in Malaya—21 days (Drs. Barrowmaii, 
Watsím, Wallacc and Scharff and Prof. Williamson). 

Study Tour in Java 

The East Indies are a large group of 
islands lying along the eíjuator and bctween 
Asia and Australia. Except North Borneo, 
ncarly the whole of the East Indies belongs to 
the Xothcrlands. Just as the Indian Govern¬ 
ment has grovvn gradually out of the East 
índia Company, so the present administration 
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oí the Duteh East Indies lias grown out of the 
Duteli East índia Comininy, founded in 1602. 
'J'he largest islands are Borneo and Sumatra 
hut the most iniiiortant is Java. It is one of 
the most tliiekly i>opiilated eountrics of the 
world as will bc evident from the following 
figures : 

Arra. Population. 

Nfttu-rlaml Indies .. 6R2,424 sq. miles 60,700,000 

.lava (only) .. 48..‘)03 „ „ 30,700,000 

(Compare — 

New York Siale .. 47.6.'54 „ „ 12^100,000 

Enpland.. .. 50,8.11 ., ,. 37,200,000 

The Nativo Javaneso are Mulianiinadans 
hut veiy greatly under tlie influenee of ancient 
Hindu eulture. The staplo food grains arc 
ricc and niaizc, but the crops grown for export 
aro sugar-eano, eoffeo, rubber, coeoanut, einehona 
and tobaeeo. The elimate is equatorial, which 
is hot and wct with rainfall nearly all the year 
round. Coniparatively dry season is experieneed 
for 4 to 5 luonths from Juno. When the cold 
winter breoze of Australia blows over the 
island, the temporature becomes. equable. 

Malaria in Java is hypercndeniic in raany 
regions and is duc to A. smdaicus {ludlovÁ) 
breeding in ooastal fish ponds, A. aconüua in 
fnllow rice fields of the littoral zonfi, líbd 
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A. maculatus in seepage streams and ravincs 
of inoiintainous regions. Extennination of 
mndnicm is effected by sanitation of fish 
ponds, aconitus by control of irrigation watcr 
of cultivation and viaculatus by shading 
besidcs subsoils, opcn drains etc. 

ia) Maroenda Villagc miles from Balavia) has 
amongst cliildrcn and as wcll as in adult 100.0 p.c. 
spleon ralr. Fish punds of this village havc not been 
sanítaiod. They arc fiill of chlorophyccac, spirogyra, 
chaclomorpha, i-lo., and let-ining wilii A. sundaiais, 
ih) luarbatang Village which had splenic Index 
90.0 p.c. previonsly has now 25.0 per cent oiily 
Í5-6-3.5). Here the sanilation of tho Luarbatang fish 
ponds of the Batavia lilloral was síarie<l in 1928. 
Kediiction of spleen rales fnnn 90.0 to 2.5.0 per cenl 
in five years is excliisivdy diie lo cleaning iip of fish 
ponds. 

(f) Tjilatjnp —Ifere A. sundairus not only hred in ^ 
village fish ponds hiit the Coastal riee fields and^^ 
swumps with hrakish waler werc also infested with 
A. sundairus. This arca was sanitated at a very 
high cost hy íilling in of fish ponds, swamps, raising 
rice-fields, shiicing oiitfalls lo prevent sea-water 
enlering, etc. Modem sanitation of fish ponds was 
not known when this work was lindertaken. Splenic 
índex has dropped down from 80.0 to nil. This 
town was in 1917 siirvcycd by Prof. Swellengrebel. 
Jn 1925 fish índiisiry was taken iip in right eamesi 
by the local foiks who bnnded np the mangrove 
forest to ciit^ ofl tidal flood and dug a number of 
fish ponds. Siibseqiient l<i ibis a bad epidemie swept 
lhe coiintry in 1926 when sanitation was nndertaken 
at once in all seriousne.ss. 

(d) Tjihea plain - In 1890 this plain wa.s quite dry 
and iinsuítable for cuJlivatinii. Willi a view to aniclio- 
rate lhe unfavoiiralde agrieul lurai eonditions, Govern¬ 
ment underlook an exlensive irrigaiion work which was 
eompleted in 1904. Planling of rice sooii started—more 
than one crop was raised every year. Although the 
soil eonditions iinpro\ed at the cornniencement the 
basin-shaped plain with its heavy and impernieable 
soil withoiit any drainage whatsoever, soon took the 
appcarance of a huge swamp. A. aconitus aoon 
established itself and the neighboiiring Kainpongs 
(villagcs) grew hyperendemie. Due to severe sick- 
ness inhabitants flcd to healthier districts -more 
people left lhe plain, inore rice fields lay fallow, 
etc., ihiis ereating a vicious circle, so lhal when the 
plain wa.s investigated in 1919 spleen rates ranged 
belween 80.0 and 100.0 p.c. -sanitation was aoon 
nndertaken it consislcíl of: 

(1) Jnstallation of drainage systeni. 

(2) Regular cleaning of primary, secondary and 

tertiary irrigalion ditches. 

(3) Simiiltancoiih planting of rice, only onçe a year 

in wct .season. 

(4) Draining of the fields after lhe harvest. 

The above ineasiires were altended with aslonishing 
success—lhe central Kampong Tjirandjanggirang 
which had a splenic Index 88.0 in 1919 dropped 
down lo 2.0 in 1935 119-6-35 L One school at 
Seladjamnbe in a similar plain, Tjiandjocr, lying in 
an unsanitatcd rice-field area was examined for com- 
parison—45 children were palpeted on 19-6'35 with 
93.0 p.c. spleen rale. 

(e) Tjitalahab Tea Estale (Sookaboemi), 

A. maculatus breeding streams have bcen shaded 
yn& marigold flower of American origin. Ita botanic 


name is Thitonia Difersifolia, Seeds have been 
broijght from the Tea estate to grow the plant here. 
During the process of shade-growing the breeding 
ground is Paris-greened and not oiled 

(/) Fresh waler Fish Ponds at Bandoeng. 
Although A. sundaicus connected with fresh water 
fish ponds as in mid-Siimatra is not a problem in Java, 
perhaps to safeguard against the possibilities of fresh 
water sundaicus settling in inland fish ponds which 
grow Tawes {Puntius javanicus) and Gold-íish 
{Cyprinus Carpio I.), the Fishery Department has 
sanitated the fresh water fish ponds with symbiosis 
of Punctiiis ainl Panchax. Tawes are voracious 
feeders —they keep lhe ponds clear of algal vegeta- 
tii‘n when Panchax panchax feed on lhe larvae ií 
pr senl. The growing of Gold-fish is not affccted, 
a^ they feed on green Icavcs, etc., thrown from out- 
side. 

l/í) Sanitation of Marine Fish Ponds. 

The .lavancse fish-breeding in sea-water ponds is 
suppo.sed to be of Chinese origin. The marine fish 
ponds when unsanitated grow enteromorpha {cMoro-, 
phyvear)^ alga (spirogyra) ^ rag-alga ichactomorpha), 
etc., abiindantly—which really form lhe food for ihu 
milk fish (bandeng) Chanos-Chanos and also for 
A. sundaicus iludlowi). The bandeng breeders werc 
of opinion that to obtain large and tasty fish one 
miist feed thi*m with enteromorpha and therefore 
they aiways iiscd lo oppose cleaning up of fish pond‘. 
However, sanitation of these fish ponds means reino«al 
of all floating vegetulion and substituting this food 
with .somelhing less hariuful. 

Fish Pond. 

1. Nearly all the fish ponds in lhe neighboiirhood 
of Batavia are rcctangular. 

2. Tliey are aiways very shallow, 2 ft. to 4 íl. 
deep and of varying si/es. 

3. They have niarginal ditches which are deeper 
than tile mid-porlioiLs. 

4. 'riicy are siippiíed periodically with sea-water 
by a canal leadiiig to lhe sea with a .sluicc gate at 
the end. 

3. .Serie.< of pr>nds are silualed on the banks oi 
the secondary canais. 

6. F.ach fi-h ptmd is connected with a canal and 
has doiible bamboo screens at the junctions to prevent 
lhe fish running oiil. 

7. Gcnerally once in a inonth ponds are drained 
oiil in low lide and re-filled with sca-water in híglt 
tide in a few days. 

8. When the pond-water is drained out fish take 
sheltcr in the marginal ditches. 

9. Central portion is thus inade surfacc dry anJ is 
exposed lo sun. 

10. When the sun dries up the floating algac it 
stinuilates lhe growlh of anolher species of alga 
called bollt.m alga or blue alga (cyanophyceae). 

11. Bandeng fish feeds on this bíiie alga (its early 
st ages are called cream of mud). When full grown 
the cream of mud floats to the surface as blue algal 
inasses wliich are too thick and dose for anopheline 
larvae to cither feed on or hide in against Panchax*s 
atlack. 

It is interesting to note that the Pasoeroean system 
of fish pond sanitation is working surprisingly well. 

ih) Owing to the slump expensive sanitation work 
was stopped in 1933. There is, however, nowadays 
a tendency in the Netherlands Indies to use lesa 
expensive measures— and nature’8 belp ia now 
appealed to« 
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Total Budget 

1. Netherland Indies 

2. „ Dept. of Education and religion 

3. „ Health Service 

I.C., nearly one twenty-sixth of the total budget 
is spent for Health service work, 

(i) Cinchona plantation at Tjinjiroean (Bandoeng). 
Oiit of elevcn species of Cinchona only Cinchona 
ledgeriana and Cinchona succiriibra are now culti- 
vatcd. C. ledgeriana which contain.s aboiit 14.0 per 
cent of quiníne is a delícatc plant rcquíring very 
careful nursing, whereas C. sucriruhra, the quiníne 
extent of which is only 2.07, needs very litlle atten- 
tion. Being fairly slrong it can stand all wcather 
and insectdnvasion. It has strong roots and it grows 
very well. When yoiing the ledgeriana is grafted 
on to the succirubra and the resuít of the operation 
is encoiiragíng. The graft grows quite w(‘ll and it 
contains as miich as 12.0 to 14.0 percentage of 
quinine. 

The bark contaíiiing quinine is bealen oul of a 
fellcd Cinchona plant. It is then dried, powdered 
and packed iii bags to he sent to the manufactiirer. 
Althoiigh there are several diffcrenl plantations in 
Java—lhe manufacturer is (mly one. The inanufac- 
liirer’s contract of monopoly wiíh the Diilch Govern¬ 
ment is a coinplex inalter and of long sianding. The 
manufacture of Quinino was shown—it consists of 
the following process: 

(n) brown coloured powder of the bark is fincly 
groun<l; 

(b) it is then hoiíed with acid sulplmric and 

Lenezol for extrarti<»n of Quinine; 

(c) lhe extracled coffee coloured liquid -ctmtain- 

ing Liquid acid Quinine is allowed Ic» cool 
for hours; 

id) when cohl Quinine ci 7 stallizc‘s: 
íc) brown Quinine crystals are separalcd out and 
by process of repealed filtration they are 
purified into white Quinine sulphale. 

Study Toi:r in Mal ay a 

Tlio Mnliiya Peninsula oan be diviclcd 
into tlirec groups (1) Straits Scdtlements 
(2) Federated Malaya States (3) TJnfcderated 
Malaya States. 

Straits Setllcrnents K.M.S. línfcíleraled 

Malaya States 

Penang Perak Krdali 

Wcllesley Province Selangor Kelanian 

Dindings Negri Sembilan Tregganu 

Malacca Pahang Johore 

Singapore 

Its climate is equatorical, í.c., it is equable, 
hot, moist and without extremes cither of 
heat or cold. The rainfall is large and is 
evenly distribiited throughout the year. The 
average rainfall of a year may be 150 inches, 
although it varies quite widely betwcen 100 
and 2(K) inches. 

The natives—^the Malays are Muhain- 
madans, but much of the trade, consequently 
of tho wealth of the country is in the hands of 
Chinamen. Besides the urban areas and 


1933 "1934 1935 

f 397,490,890 f 326,884,598 f 317330,011 

f 48,918,000 f 35.785,700 £ 33,374,900 

f 13,642,950 f 12,080,606 f 11,969355 

industrial centres, the country generally is very 
sparsely populated with small colonies of 
Malays confined to the banks of the great 
rivers. People are shy and prefer to live in 
jiingles eiit off froni all civilization and human 
intercourse. It is a rice-eating country^ but 
unlike Java and índia onc-iinds rice cultiva- 
tion sparsely distributed. ■ Thcir rice is 
suppliod them by Siara jand Burma. The 
agricultural produce of the» country is rubber, 
cocoanut, eoíTec and pineaj))()lc. 

Malaya has a backbone of high mountains, 
with several parallel ranges on cither side. 
The western side is more devclopcd than the 
(astern, for it is there that a vast quantity of 
tin ore is found in the valleys. Malaya 
producos more than one-third of workFs supply 
of tin and more than half the world^s supply 
of rubber and the tin and the rubber have 
niade the country very rich. Large portions 
of the country are cither under reserved forest 
or yet unexplored. 

Malaya has a jiroblem of three mosquitoes, 
very muéh like Java. Instead of aconitm 
here umtíyisKfi plays the same role between 
fiimdaicuR and inaculafus, Tliese three vector 
.species of anopheles have a definito choice of 
breeding ground. If one walks across the 
country from tho sea-shore to the hill, he mects 
íiunflairiifs as soon as he leaves behind the low 
lying shore with thick virgin forest flooded 
íiaily with tidal sca-water. With the rise of 
country yinbrosus makes its appearance where 
sundairus stops. Further one goes into tlie 
inland of Malaya the mountain ravines and 
streams will be found breeding viaculahis but 
not innbrosus. This is why “ spccies sanita- 
tion ’’ is always ])ossibIe. Of courso there are 
instances where in half a mile circle one finds 
all the tliree dangerous s])ecies, as in Jugra. 

A, smdairus —its control is cífected by 
cuttiiiÊ; off admittance of sea water by automatic 
flap gates and screw shutters. Next important 
iteras Oi* control are cleaning and triraming of 
breediiikt grounds. Smdaiens leaves the field 
as sooií as salinity and vegetation are removed. 

A, umbrofim appears to have a distinct 
prcfcrtffice for, though in no way restriets itself, 
to, p«.Víty water. Its control consists in 
removi, J of all shade from the water and 
exposiii^; it to direct sunlight. This really 
means that the entire breeding surfacc must 
be clean weeded so as to expose every tiny 
pool oí water or the water all be deftnecí in 
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cliannels and tliese channels then kcpt open 
to sim-liglit by clcan weeding. 

A. maculatm breeds in sun-lit spring 
watcr or iiioving water of the inland. Its 
control is thcroforc carriod out by biirying all 
water imderground in siibsoil pipcs, by main- 
taining all water iinder densc sbadc, by 
confining it to eoncrete-suríace ebannel, by 
drowning or stran<ling of the larvae, by sliücing 
or by a|)plieation of oil or Paris-green. 

(«) i^iiKjdporc, 

The island has an area of 217 s(iiiare niiles 
with a ])opulati()n of 514,500. 

Malays Eiiropeans Chine^sr Eiirasians liulians (Hhers 

67,050 7,611 383,617 7.0r3l 40,991 8,180 

It has a total of 741 niil(‘s of subsoil, 
41} niiles of eoneretc and 20 iniles of Kucha 
(Iraiiis (iip to the end of 1932). The snin 
available for anti-nialaria work in 1933 was 
$60,000 (approx. Rs. 93,750) of whieh labour 
cost $33,399, materiais and incidental charges 
$2,926 and oil $7,125. 

The larvicidal oil (malaria mixture) iisod 
in the Straits Settleinents (‘(mtains K(‘rosine 
oil—4 gallons, solar oil—16 gallons an<l fuel 
oil—20 gallons. Brushing of oil is slowly 
getting preference as it reduces the oil expendr* 
tiire. Spraying of oil may be the bei ter of the 
two but whercí eoonomy is the pressing (iU('slion 
brushing is an aecef)table melhotl. 

While at Singaiiore besides attendance to 
ílaily field survoy some interesting denionstra- 
tion were held as follows: 

íl) Five siibsoilrd ravincs of Sir Malcolin Wat&on’s 
- helow the Motiní Feher. 

(2) .Siibst»ils and inverls in Lazarus Island. 
Üraiiia^c; i.s not in ideal conditíon. 

í3) Sundtticits breedins ^ronnd in rrcenlly re- 
<'laiined area fiill of fi^sures and erab hol»*!?- - 
•'ubiíoil pipes ete.—aL Civil Avrodromv. 

(4) Improvement .‘«eheine at Crove Estalv—^wvh 
as dispo^-ai of water by eleetric piinip and etc. 
Splenie índex of Chinese Leallier Tanning village- 
8.í)%--spleen rale is alwa>«5 below 10.0% althoiigh 
sundairus breeiiing all aroiiiid. 

í5) Siibsoiled and boiilder filled ravines Drains 
open and iinderground,—municipal water rcservoirs, 
ele.- ai Gunong Pulai Johore E&íale. 

l6) Rural malaria eontrol mea.suros at Bukit 
Timeh —(itílizatíon of subsoil water for washing, 
bathíng etc. 

il) Demonstration of oil mixture pr^paration and 
oil spraying with knapsack at Oil island, (Asiatic 
Petroleum Coy’s.) 

(8) Ami-malaria drainagc at I^aval Base, (in 1933 
sundairus bred in fissures and crab holcs lying on a 
reelaimed area and caused an outbreak). 

(9) Subsoils and inverts at Swiss d: Turf cluhs. 
Utilization of subsoil water for .swímming balli. 
Some faulty drains constnicted by engineers shown. 

(10) Subsoiled ravines in lhe Cold Storage Dairy 
Farm, Subsoiled water is used fí»r bathing cattle, 

^nnfhg Power house etc. 


(11) Four miles of subsoils to drain two square 
milcs of ravíncous land at Bukit Synume in Johore 
Estate. The subsoiling has been overdone. Demon- 
stration of clearing subsoil pipes of roots with rods 
and screws. 

(b) Klang, 

The following places were visited to study 
specics sanitation of A, sundaicits, A. 
vjnbroma and A, maculatm. 

(1) Olahlimpit Riiliber Estate is piirely an 
umhrosus counlry. A. umbrosus breeds in slowly 
moving or peaty stagnant water shaded with shrubs. 
Drains overgrown with vegelation and choked with 
rollen dry Icaves are siiitablc spots whcre umhrosus 
is almosi always foiind. Here Chemical larvicides are 
not used as the l)reeding grounds are kepl well 
Irimrned and exposed to sunshine. 

(2) Kiif ha Wells of Kampongs whieh arc numeroiis 
in niimber in Kiiala Langate breed A. umhrosus. When 
eovered with algal vegelation they are real sources 
of danger. Wells arc inspecled frcfjiicntly and main- 
tained elcan. 

(3) In the Disirict of Jiigra the R(»ad side drains 
when eovered with low marginal vegelations breed 
umbrosus. The far side of lhe drain is cleaned by 
the District Roard but lhe near side is alinost always 
lefl lo fate. The reason for ihis differenlial treat- 
ment is freqiient trirnming of nearside makes the 
Road narrowcr and consequenlly wcaker. If lhe 
weedy edge of lhe Road side drain is heaten hy the 
siin no umhrosus breeds—olherwis*; it is walched 
candiilly. 

Í4l Long abandoned Jugra Town referred lo in 
Sir Malcolm Walson’s book was next visited— 
eontrol of ihis town was ihcn considerecl impossible 
wilhin rcusonahlc means. This is lhe place where 
throe veetor specics A, sundairus, A. umhrosus, A. 
mnvulatus played the havoc together. Miich larnent- 
ahle ruins of the old town were sccn biiried in the 
deep foresis. 

Í.5) Carey Island eovers 30,000 acres. Nearly 
lliree-fourlhs of this are under rubher and cocoanut 
planiations hclonging lo lhe Jugra Land and Carey 
Lld. It has a reeruited popiilation of .5,000. Its 
prin(‘ipal vedor spí*eies are A, sundairus and A, 
umhrosus. The paris of this Island whieh arc still 
under aboriginal reserve c:onlaining a fcw Kampongs 
of Sakai are hypercndemie. and sources of occasional 
danger lo the protecled labour population. Along 
with olher minor anli-malarial measures the water 
lable of the Estale is rnaintained at a low levei by 
deep drains, biinds and lide gates. 

As no attempt is made to exlerminale non-malaria 
carrying mosqiiilocs all the European bungalows are 
mosquito scrcencd to oíTer lhe officials and their 
fatnili(‘s undisturbed rest. 

(6) Haron Rubber Estate. One phenomcnal spot 
shown where within one foot of radius A. umbrosus 
and A, maculatus were found breeding. Here the hill 
foot scepage stream joins lhe peaty drain overgrown 
with low jiingle. 

(7) Seaficld Estate, This is one of the Estates that 
can boast of the great achievement of antidarval 
measures carried out by Sir Malcolm Watson in his 
early days of reputation. The ravines were originally 
lierring boncd and oiled. In 1911 they were sub¬ 
soiled, whieh worked well till 1924. In 1925 here 
and there seepages sprang up indicating choking of 
the pipe lines. It was therefore re-done in 1926 
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which is now working satisfactorily. Here waters ol 
all descriptions have either been biiried in pipes or 
defined in concrete inverls. Bottom of the ravine 
appears like a smooth trough covered wíth thíck 
growth nf grass which is undoubtediy a great gift to 
that country. 

(8) Ebar Rubber Estate—is purely a maciilatus 
country—seepage drains in the Estate arc maintained 
clean weeded-“and rcgularly oiled. 

(c) Kmla Lumpur —Aftcr visiting tho 
diíTerent branchcs of the Institutc of Mctlical 
Research, Kuala Lumpur, with Dr. A. Neave 
Kingsbury, the Director of the Instituto, went 
to the Malaria Research Laboratory whcre Dr. 
Fiold was carrying out rescarches on tho officacy 
of synthetie drugs on difforont spocics of 
l)arasitos. The day was profitably spent in 
vstudying treatmcnt-charts, parasite-onumeration, 
otc. 

(rl) Ponang—It is an Island of 108 square 
inilos and a population of 182,613 ÍJune, 1933). 

Malays Eiiroprans Eurasians Chincse Indians Oihers 
40,897 1,251 2,102 115,913 22,616 1,834 

Malaria in Ponang was soon folt to be 
ono of the most difficult í)robleins of tho time 
whon lho Government luid to make a liberal 
finamial provision for undortaking anti- 
malíiria work. A sum of $50,000 was first 
granted for anti-mosquilo work in 1924 and the 
voto was repeated in 1925, rising to $75,000 
in 1926 until 1932. The íinti-mosquito vote for 
1933 and 1934 stands at $60,(K)() ovory voar, 
Tn 1926 on the appointment of a Chief Sanitary 
Inspector, the funds whioh had up lill tliis 
time bccn controllod by tho Public Works 
Department, were assignod to tho Health 
Braneh, who were subscquently responsible 
for all teraporary and pcrmanont anti-malarial 
Works. 

Works aro generally oarried out undor tho 
legal provisions of Ordinanco No. 174 (Dostruc- 
fion of mosquitocs). This Ordinance endows 
the Sanitary Authority with adequate means 
of enforcement of all such anti-mosquito 
mcasures as may bc necessary for the better- 
mont of Public Health. In 1933 a sum of 
$3,119 was recovered froni the private owners 
on whose land anti-malaria measurcs were 
carried out. 

In the Penang Botanical Garden a fast 
rocky stream is weekly PaHs-grcened. It 
seems oil is more suitable for the stream than 
Paris-green. Use of oil is prohibited as stream 
adds beauty tb the garden. Weekly spraying 
of oil would have certainly destroyed the 
marginal ferns and spotted the clean rocks. 
Frequent examination and weekly Paris-green- 
ing have maintained the stream larva free. 

Some hill foot drains which are now oiled 


are waiting to be permanently dealt with at 
the earliest opportunity. Almost all the 
perennial springs, within half a mile of habita- 
tion have been buried in subsoils. 

Here the choice betwcen subsoil and con- 
crete open drains is generally based on the 
following principies: 



IVnang Subsoil hill foot Stream opens on a concrete bed 


(a) If híibitation is fairly thick along tho 
seepage linc, the drain is open and not a 
subsoil. The house drains or its sides arc led 
into the invert drain. 

ib) AVhere a ravine or a foot hill is 
eontour-Mibsoiled—the wjater before being 
drained out into open out fali is condueted 
somelimes into swdmming tank, wcll, cistern 
or under a washing j)latform for the use of 
neighbouring population. This system of 
dráinage f)opularizes the anti-malarial scheme 
and ensures closer co-operation. 

(c) Sometimes the sce))age is collected into 
an underground cistern and there from it is 
supplied to the near houses through galvanized 
metal pipes. If on analysis the water is 
considered drinkable— and if the demand for 
ppod water is felt a small pcriodical subscrip- 
tion is charged on each house owner who i.apsb 
the cistern. 
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In laying siibsoil pipcs— 

(а) hard biirncci clay pipcs of different 
calibres are preferred lo iin<;lazed ])()roiis clay 
pipes or ro-inforced ccinenr pipcs, as .clav inpes 
are cheaper and more durable íif liard 
burned). 

(б) if a larí^er volume of seepage is to bo 
dealt with instead of iising pipes of bigger 
diameter, doiible or treble lines of 8 inelícs 
lúpes are iised. It is sound and economieal, 
as they stand the surfaee weiglit well, tbey are 
imich cheaper in price, anel the earriage of 
pipes to Work site is less eostly. 

(c) junetion pi])es sucli as Y,T,L etc., 
are made at the site as re(|uired and not 
jmrchased. 

(d) the trencli whcn rliig and aeeurately 
graded is Icft open for observation for some- 
íime. 

(c) if the bottom of the treneh is made up 
of Soft and stieky clay, a layer of gravei, 
briekbats or cindcTs is spread. 

(/) pii)es are laid month to mouíh in cioso 
apposition with a broad collar over oach ioint 
to prevent against root trouble and (‘arth or 
rubhish entering the lumen of the ])i])es. 

When concrete-inveris are ct)rrectly con- 
strueted, breeding does not g(‘nerally oceur. 
Then again the open drain, if connectcd with 
houso drains discliarging sullage, ean never 
breed A. yftandatus. In laying inverts, one 
should always bear in mind tlie grade, the size 
f)f shoulder, wcep lioles, gap between two 
picces et.c. 

Some suitable small ravines with i)erennial 
flow sometime stone filh^I, 

Some of the ravines near lhe Penang liill 
and Ayer Itam are ílushed ])eriodically by 
aiitomatic sluices. Drainage and conirol of 
water at Penang tlio demonstration of which 
werc given by Dr. Scliarff, are aII of pernianent 
nature. If a perfunctory view of the anti- 
rnalarial scheme of this placo be taken, it may 
seem expensive, but one can easily sec íhat 
the permanent work of this nature is always 
cheaper in the long run. 

Control by biological methods as described 
soniewhere in the carly part of this note was 
demonstrated by Prof. Williamson outside 
the municipal area. Biological control is 
cheaper but nceds primarily very careful 
study of the fauna, flora and soil of the breeding 
.ground and subsequent supervision by experts. 

Amongst various biological and naturalis- 
tic control methods einployed by Prof. 
Williamson the following may bc mentioned 
^ tljcir application in this counti^ is worth 
trial. 


1. Introductfon of larvicidal fishes, water- 
boatmen and large active water bugs in clean 
weeded ponds. 

2. Increasing organic matter of the water 
by packing stroams or pools tightly with any 
green lierbagc near at hand. 

3. Intensivo agriculturc requires frequent 
manuring of cultivable land. Organic impuri- 
ties of this nature arc inimical to the growth 
of some anopheline larvae. Direct and indirect 
influencc of cattlc and pigs, which both conta¬ 
mina te and fertilize the soil and attract 
inosquitoes away from man is important in this 
connection. 

4. Cí)nvei*sion of running streams by 
cross bunds at intervals into a series of pools. 
It changes moving water to still water, alter 
ils Hydrogen concentration and stimiiIateS 
tlie growth of diflcrent varities of flora and 
fauna which perhaps are not congenial to the 
particular species of anopheles aimed at for 
extermination. 

5. Periodical flushing of streams reduces 
the larval density very greally both above and 
below lhe sluice by stranding the larvae above 
and íkishing thern below. 

6. Oontinuous agitation of ihe water 
surfac(‘ is unfavourable to the growth of larvae 
of most mosquiioes. (kmversion of a stream 
into a series of walerfalls produces this 
unfavourable* condition. 

tr) Malaria Schcmn of F. -lí. Railways 

Visit to Railway Health Officer^s oíRce at 
Kuala Lumpur and malaria control at Gemas 
and Batudiia (Gang hut No. 121) was not a 
pari of tlu; Field study arranged under auspices 
of the I^eague. This part of the study tour 
was made to study the organization and the 
nature of the ímti-inalaria work carricd out by 
tlie Federated Alalaya States Railways. 

The F. M. S. Railways are the property 
of the F. AI. S. Government. The main line 
follows the West Coast of the Península from 
Singa{)ore in the South to Prai (for Penang) 
in the North, passing through Gemas. At 
Gemas 137 miles north of Singapore a line 
branches to the East side of the Peninsula and 
terminates at Tumpat where it connects the 
Royal State Railways of Siam. The Railway 
is of metre gauge and its total milage including 
main and branch lines amounts to 1067 miles. 

Gemas is an important junetion and a 
District Headquarters of the Railways. It is, 
likc most part of the mountaneous mid-AIalaya 
a ravinous and forest clad country. The 
neighbouring area of this station is getting 
slowly cleaned up. There is a history behind 
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oacli time the junglc was felled to elear the 
country since the oi)cning up of tlie Railway. 
The Railway enginoers felled the forest with 
the best of their motives to eliminate fever 
sickness, not knowing of eoiirse that adinittance 
ol sun-light cüuld ever be dir(*etly or indireelly 
harmful to the 5^tlement. Fever ineidenec 
eoinmeneed to incrcase every year, as felling 
of forest in the iieighbourhood was earried on. 
- ür. A. R. Wellington who was then the Health 
Offlcer of the seetion was asked to makc a 
report on inalaria at Gemas and its prev(‘ntion. 
History repeated itself—it was demonstrated 
that so long the foresí was virgiii, the seepage 
pools and the streams whieli looked quite 
normal to this eountry were imder tho eover 
of thiek jungles, and never bred the dangeroiis 
niosquitoes known as .4. íNundatus. Introdiie- 
tion of siin-light subsequent to destruetion of 
Virgin forests weleomed ^1. macidatus, the most 
dangerous ano])heles of M alava. The engineers’ 
honest attempt of eonverting Gemas into 
healthy station worked otherwisc*—the slation 
bceaim' imhabitable. Dr. \\’ellington throiigh 
the authority of administrativo head got the 
order passcil that in future no felling and 
eleuring should be dom' without r(*f(’renee to 
the Health Department. Tliis became the 
starting point of the anti-malaria scheme at 
(iemas. The seeiiages in ravines already 
opened up wcre buried in subsoil ])ipcs, drains 
were cemented, see|)ages W('i‘e eollectcd in 
eoncrete inverts, sti’eanis were oiled etc. Threi' 
years froni 1925 to 1927 the sehenie worked 
very well. Ineidenec of inalaria dropped 
down alniost to nil. 

(^mtrol of Ciemas is now carricd out by 
the Governmont Health ofíieer of Tampin. 
Just outside the Railway boiindary the town 
of Gemas has grown uj) very well witli the 
deyelojiment of (Jemas junetion and inerease of 
Railway population. There is a (iovormnent 
dispensary where both Railway and publie 
populaec are attended to. So control and 
treatments are both in the hand of the Govern¬ 
ment Health ofFicer. The Sênior Ilealth 
Inspector w4io supervises tlie anti-malaria 
Work of the Railway is r(‘sponsible to the 
eoncerned Health oflíicer of the Railways. If 
the Railway Health Inspector finds anything 
wrong in control, hc draws his Health í)fficcr\s 
attention at once, who then communicatcs it to 
the Government Health Officer. 

The Covernment, the State Railways, and 
the RublxT Plantatiuns are working against 
malaria in dose co-operatibn. As in some 
places the Government Health Officer is found 


doing anti-malaria work in the Railway pre-, 
mises, the Sênior Health Inspector of the 
Railways is also known to have earried out 
801110 anti-malaria work on behalf of the 
Government. The question whether control 
should be earried out by the Government or the 
Railway in any particular case depends upon 
the importance of the station and convcnienccs 
of the two parties eoncerned. The Rubber 
Estates, when the entire Estate or a portion of, 
tho Estate is eontrollcd by either of the two 
foriiior partios, aceopt debit for the oost of such- 
control. 

'riie nicdical man in chargo of a dispensary 
or a hospital is suiqilicd with a printed card 
for tho report of inalarial fever and in tho 
t'vt>nt of his getting frosli infoction of malaria, 
ho fills it and jiosts it at once. At the earliest 
oiijiortnnity investigation is arrangod on rcceipt 
of tho inforination. It is anthoritativcly 
roportod that the expendituro of oil has becn 
bronght down to lialf by introdnction of 
brnshing systcni. Brushes aro locally niadc 
by the malaria coolies of cocoanut fibros, narrow 
strips of [ilank from packing casc and a picc(: 
of dry stick. 

H('i’c entomological portion of tho anti- 
malaria work is earried onl by tho Government 
Entomologist, at the Research Institute, Kual 
Lnmimr. The Sênior Inspector is nnfortunatoly 
a Sanitarj' Inspector only, whose basic 
(lualification is not sound onongh for micros- 
copical work, but it does not matter very 
much as the facilities oxist for the quick 
Identification of larvao at the Institute. 

In the F. M. S. Railways unlike in Indian 
Railways, the iiormanent way gang is formed 
of rocruited coolies. When the susccptible 
Tamil coolies of the permanent ways living 
in gang huts aro Icft unprotccted in hyperende- 
niic rogion as the ‘ immuned ’ local coolies 
are done in índia, they suffer so severely that 
on sevoral oceasions maintenance of the 
permanent way has been rendered extremely 
difficult. With introducution of control of 
gang huts, thesc difficulties have been grcatly 
obviatod. The Gang hut No. 121 which was 
visited is protocted by anti-larval measures. 
A. macuUtfus ia the vector spocies, which breeds 
in drains in Railway cuttings,—kacha wells, 
streams etc. Aftcr the breeding grounds are 
clean-weodcd brushing of oil is the only active 
measurc undertaken by the malaria depart- 
mont. Supply of drinking water to the 
Permanent Way Gang is niade in numbered 
drums, by shunting water-trains when suitable 
water is not availablo locally. 



PRESENT TREND OF BRITISH FOREIGN POUGY 

By Db. taraknath das 


The rcccnt British election has placed the 
Torics firmly in powcr at least for the coming 
five ycars. This has great intomational signi- 
íicance. *There is every roason to belicve that 
British foreign policy tinder the leadership of 
Preroier Baldwin will play a very iinportant 
part in world polities. To bc sure, it is not 
])ossible for any one to inake a propheoy on 
the exaot dovolopinents of foreign relations of 
any nation, yet it is possible to (íisoem the out- 
btanding trends of foreign policy; and in this 
article í ahall try to point out the trend of 
British foreign iwlicy and as it may affcct the 
world at large. 

Altliough British Tories were never 
whole-lieartedly in favour of the League of 
Nations and its policy of applying aanctions, 
yet the present British Oovernnient has adopted 
the policy of utilizing the Ijcaguc and apply¬ 
ing sanctions against a nation, judged to be 
an aggressor, for two definite reasons: 
(a) Fitst, British internai polities demanded tliat 
the Torics shotild makc tlíe issue of support- 
ing the Leagne of Nations as onc of the princi- 
jinl issues of British Foreign Policy. A short 
time _ before the last election, in a private 
natiohal vote, about twelvc millions of British 
voters indicatcd that they were in favour of 
the League of Nations and for applying sanc- 
''tions—including MiUtary sanctions—against 
the treaty-breaking and agqressor nation. The 
Tories decided to steal the thunder of the 
Labourites and Liberais on the League of 
Nations issue and appropriated it as their own 
programme for the election. By doing so, the 
Tories chamjiioned their real ‘programme oj 
increase of armaments — naval, air and land — 
on the ground that if Britain were to support 
the Ijcaguc of Nations’ policy of applying 
sanctions, then she should have larger navy, 
air-force and land armáments. [b) Secondly, 
the Torics decided that by using the League 
of Nations as the so-called instrument of collec- 
tive peace, British statesmen will 1^ able to 
use this world diplomatic machinery in isolat- 
ing that nation which may oppose British 
intorests. The British have used the League 
of Nations’ machinery against Italy eífectively 
to the extent of possibly starving the ítalian 
people to submistion to British dictation, 
regarding the growing Anglo-Italian rivalry in 
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the Mediterranean, Afnoa and the re^ons ní 
the Red Sea. The British have decided tO'keM 
control over the League mâchittery, ao tiiatM 
may be used against such powers as traf 
threaten British interests— such as Qennan;^ 
.Tapan and possibly Rússia. 

The imraediate effcct of this policy^ çí 
using the Tjcague of Nations to isolatc a nation, 
opjiosing British interests, ia to adopt a potiW 
which will force or induce the ^eat Powen 
<>utsidc the League to follow British forelçi 
policy as reflected through the^ League. 'nús 
Icads to the necessity of inducing the Uni^ 
States, Gcnnany and Japan to follow a policy 
of supporting sanctions against Italy. Britain 
is at the present time less concemed ^ about 
Ciennany and Japan supporting the sanctions of 
the League, because thesc two nations dO not 
have enough of raw materiais (such as oil) 
in their control to cfifectively oppose Br^w 
policy üf virtual embargo on raw materiais. 
Should the United States refuse to follow the 
British policy of applying sanctions dictated by 
the Ijeague of Nations, then effectiveness of 
the League of Nations as an instrument of 
isohiting a rival of Britain in world polities 
is much reduced. Thereforc, the British autho* 
rities (official and non-official propagandists) 
are intent upon leading the United States tó 
support the League of Nations. In this respect 
British statesmen have bccome siçnally succeâS" 
fui as the present administration in Washington 
is following British dircction on the pretert of 
jiromoting world peace by applying sanctiona 
against an aggressor nation. It ü generátíy 
recoqnizid that some of the Washington 
pohtir>ans and diplomats are induced by British 
statesmen to beheve that if the United ^ates 
folloxcs the League of Nations by vòiwàly 
applying sanctions against Italy, then in caSe 
of future necessity, the British Oovemmént 
wotüd %ise its infiuence in utilizing the Ledgye 
machinery to apply sanctions against Japan to 
hclp the United States, provided the latter dedSe. 
to follow a definite policy of curbvng Japansse 
expansion in China. 'Ineiefore, securiiig 
American co-operation in every posrible way, 
without a formal Anglo-American Alliance, is 
the most important plank of Britísh foisign 
liolicy. It is generally regarded that tha Ü. E' 
State Department is pro-British and 
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Brítish diplomacy whencvcr it is possible. 
However, thcre are American statesmen who 
fcel that American forcign policy must not be 
lhe tail-end of Brítish diplomacy; and American 
public opinion is not entircly in favour of virtual 
Anglo-American Alliance, because they realize 
that such a policy may lead to a war in Europc 
and Asia in which tho United States might be 
involved. 

He-aseertion of Britain as lhe dominat- 
ing fartor in Europc, through a vast j)rogramme 
of re-amament, and also by playing great 
.powers against one anothcr, is the next 
important trend in Brítish foreign policy. I 
shall try to illustrate this point by mentioning 
recent happenings of international importanco. 
(a) After the World War, Brítish authorities 
hupported Italy, so long as there was Franco- 
Italian rivalry in the Mediterranean and África; 
but just as soon as M. Lavai and Signor 
Mussolini decided to come to an all-round undcr- 
standing and signed a friendly pact, the Brítish 
Foreign OflSee decided to tako steps to break up 
this Franco-Italian understanding, because a 
Franco-ltalian combination woiild interfere 
with Brítish supremacy in the IMediterranean. 
The. first step taken by the Biitish was to 
threaten France with retaliation. The Brítish, 
in violation of the Stressa Agreement, by whieh 
it was decided that Britain, France and Italy 
would follow a common policy regarding 
Germany, signed a naval pact with Germany, 
by which the latter securcd Brítish consent to 
build up a navy which would be ablc to 
challenge French or Russian navy. After that 
the Brítish intiuiated to the French that they 
must choose between the Brítish and the 
Italians as their future allies and fríends. The 
Brítish made it clear that if the French wished 
to securc British support agamst Germany, then 
they must stand by Britain against Italy’8 
programmc in Ethiopia. The French did not 
dure to antagonize the British and had to agree 
with British programiue. (6) The Brítish are 
manipulating the Germans with the threat of 
isolating Germany completely, through the 
action of the Leaguc of Nations and active 
support of France and Rússia, unless the 
Germans follow a policy which would be accept- 
able to Brítish statesmen. It seems that 
German statesmen are anxious to support British 
foreign policy, with the expectation that Britain 
would not support Rússia or France against 
Germany. (c) Brítish statesmen are in a posi- 
tion to bring pressure upon Soviet Rússia, by 
encouraging Japan and Germany in their anti- 
Soyiet activitles. (d) To be sure, Britain is 
oppoBod to Japanese expansion and yet she is 


playing Japan against the United States as well 
as Rússia, by extending indirect support to 
Japan’s aspirations, provided the latter does not 
interfere with Brítish imperial interests in 
lhe Far East. Whenever American-Japanese 
tdision grows, on account of naval issues or 
Chinesc questions, Britain tries to play the part 
of a mediator and sccurcs support from both 
quarters to maintain her supremacy in certain 
liarts of Asia. Growing Sino-Japanese tensions 
serve British interests; because the Chinese and 
Jajiancse seek British support in their policies. 
Japanese-Russian rivalry helps Great Britain, 
becau‘'e such a situation prevents both Japan 
and Itussia from making a common cause against 
Biitain in Asia. 

Regarding Britain’s positive policy, it 
is ccitam that British naval, air and laml 
armnments will be augmentcd to such an extent 
that no single power will dare to attack her 
interests in any part of the world; and because 
ol this great strength, other nations would seek 
British support in interaational polities. As 
things stand today, Britain will try to maintain 
her supremacy in the Mcditerranean at any 
cost, with French and Italian co-operation if 
that is possible, and even in spite of their opposi- 
tion, ií that be the case. If France and Italy 
oppose Britam in the Mcditerranean, then 
Britain would use the weapon of Genuany 
against France. Britain will change position 
ol her naval base from Malta to Alexandria, so 
that her naval power will be more secure from 
Italian attacks and it will tightcn her control 
over Egypt. 

If Britain succeeds in securing Franco- 
ltalian co-operation or French co-operation in 
lhe Mcditerranean (after the settlement of 
Italo-Ethiojnan conflict), then she will decide 
to encourage other powers to take steps to curb 
eitlier Soviet Rússia or Germany which may be 
legurded by British statesmen os a serious 
menacc to British interests. It is quite possible 
that British Tories would first support Germany, 
l’oland and Japan to take actions which will 
weakcn Soviet Rússia. When that is aceom- 
plishcd, they will try to curb Germany and 
Jajian through the aid of the League of Nations 
and specially France and her allies against 
Germany and the United States against Japan. 

Eventually Japan and Great Britain 
would come to grips on commercial, economic 
and political issues conceming China and 
Eastem Asia. But it seems that the British are 
willing to give Japan plcnty of rope so that she 
will entanglc heiself in such a fashion that it 
will lead to her strangulation. British states- 
incn are not actively opposing Japan in her 
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exjiansiomst policy in Manchuría and North 
China, because they have more urgent probloms 
in Europe and thc Mediterranean region to 
irolve now. The control of the Mediterranean 
is the first requisite for maintaining British 
control over índia and Egypt; and control over 
índia is the foundation of British supremacy in 
Eastem Asia and the Pacific. Even the for- 
midable Singapore naval base, without the 
support of índia and Austrália, would be power- 
less to cope with the grounng power of Japan. 
Fuithermore, Japancsc cxpansionist policy in 
China (especially her recent North China 
adventuro) would transform China, Rússia and 
the United States into dctcrmined foes of Japan. 
If Japan rcfuscs to curb her ambitions in Asia, 
and continues to challenge British supremacy in 
Kastern Asia, thcn Britain, after setting her 
European housc in order, will use the League of 
Nations, the United States, China, as well as 
Soviet Rússia and the tremendous power of índia 
again&t Japan. In such an eventuality Japan 
will be faced with the combined Anglo- 
Ainerican flcet, Russian land power and air 
forces, Chinese forces supported by Indian forces 
which might march through South China or 
Tibet towards Japanese-controlled North China. 
In a future Anglo-Japanesc ronflict, índia v'ül 
play the part of a deciding factor, as was the 
case in the World War. 

Eventual conflict between Japan and 
Great Britain supported by the United States, 
Rússia, China and other powers is not inevit- 
able. This may be avoided, if British Tories 
and Japanese statesmen agree to come to an 
understanding and revive the old Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. In fact, British Tories will 
be forced to come to an understanding with 
Japan, on Japan’s terms, if British bc faced 
with a powerful hostile combination of powers 
in Europe and effective revolts in Egypt and 
Asia and she (Britain) does not find whole- 
hearted co-operation from the United States. 


In short, re-assertion of Britain as the 
most dominant power in the world will be the 
trend of future British foreign policy. To 
assert this policy, Britain will try to main- 
tain and augment her hold in Egypt and índia 
and use resources, man-power and strategio 
position of these countries to the fullest extent, 
even by máking some minor concessions to the 
nationálists of these countries. So long as the 
great powers of Europe continue to be hostile 
to each other and play into Britain’s hands and 
so long as Britain can utilize Egypt and índia 
and other Asian peoples to further her ends, 
and so long as Britain has nothing to fear írom 
thc United States, there is no reason to think 
that the ambition of British statesmen will be 
thwartcd by any local opposition or any opposi- 
tion frora a single power. 

Thc future peace of the world largelv 
dopends upon British foreign policy. British 
statesmen will not willingly give up their 
country’s dominant position when challenged by 
any power. British statesmen want peace on 
the basis of status quo, maintaining the present 
British Empirc and upholding British domi- 
nance in world polities. They will not hesitate 
to mobilize thc imraense power of the British 
Emi)ire and enlist support of other nations to 
crush Britain’s rivais. This has been the history 
of Britain’s foreign policy. But there is no 
possibility of world peace on the basis of staus 
quo. Unless rivalry between Great Powers 
ceascs and they agree to allow other nations — 
wcak and subjugated ones such as índia and 
Egypt — to enjoy equal freeiom, there toítt be 
internaíional conjlicts, in which Great Britain 
u'ith her far-fiung empire wül be directly and 
indireçtly ini>olved. In such future corifUcts of 
Britain, Egypt, índia and other subjugated 
Asian peoples wiU be forced to make great sacri- 
fices in men and wcalth for the glory of the 
British Empire. 

Washington, D.C., November 24, 1Ô36. 




POLITICAL UNIFICATION OF INDU 

By Sri AUROBINDO 


A BiGHT knowledge of ílic fada and a right 
undcratanding of thc character and princii)lc of 
the Indian socio-political byatem dispoaoa at 
once of thc contention of Occidental critica that 
the Indian mind, evcn if rcmarkablc iu nieta- 
physics, reli^on, art and literaturo, was inapt 
for the organization of life, inferior in lhe works 
of the practical intelligence and, esiiccially, that 
it was sterile in political experinient and its 
rccord empty of sound political condruction 
thinking and action. On the contrary Indian 
civilization evolved an admirable political 
System, built solidly and with an enduring 
soundncss, combined with a veinarkable skiíl 
the monarchical, democratic and other princi- 
les and tendencits to which thc mind of man 
as leaned in its cfforts of civic construction 
and cscapcd at the same timo the exceas of 
the mechanising turn which is the dofcct of 
the modem European State. Bul therc la 
another side of politics on which it may be 
said that the Indian political mind has rcgi-stered 
nothing but failure. The organization it 
developcd may have been admirable for 
slability and effective adrainistration and the 
bccuring of communal order and libertics and 
thc well-being of the people under ancicnt con- 
ditions, but evcn if its many peoples werc cach 
of thern separately self-governed, wcll-govcmed 
and prospcrous and the country at large as^ured 
in thc steady functioning of the highly deve- 
loped civilization and culture, yet that organi¬ 
zation failcd to serve for tlu* national and 
political unification of índia and failcd in the 
end to secure it against forcign invasion, the 
disruption of its institutions and an age-long 
sorvitude. Hcre again the first necchhity is to 
gct rid üt exaggcratioii'!, to form a clear idea 
of the aclual facts and thoir bignificancc and 
undcrbland the tendencics and principies 
involved in the problom that admittcdly 
throughout the long history of índia escaped 
a right solution. A great deal lias been &aid 
and written about thc inability of Indians to 
unite, the want of a common patriotism—now 
only being crcated, it is said, by the iníluence 
of W^tern culture— and the divisionb imposed 
by religion and caste. Admitting even in Iheir 
full degrec the force of these structurcs,— all of 
them are not altogcthcr trac or rightly stated 
vctally applicable to the matter.—thcv are 


only syraptonis and we have* still to seek for 
the decper causes. 

The whole basis of thc Indian mind is its 
spiritual and inward turn, its propensity to seek 
the things of the spirit and thc inner being first 
and foremost and to look at all else as 
bccondary, dependent, to be handled and dcter- 
mined in the light of the higher knowledge and 
as an expression, a preliminary, field or aid 
or at Icast a pendent to thc deepcr spiritual 
aim,—a tcndcncy therefore to creatc whatcver 
it had lo create first on the inner plane and 
aftcrward.s in its other aspects. This mentality 
anil the coiisequent tendcncy to crcate from 
wdthin outwards being given, it was inevitablc 
that the unity índia first crcated for herself 
sliould be the spiritual and cultural onencss. It 
could not be, to begin with, a political unifica¬ 
tion eíTected liy an externai rule centralizcd, 
imposed or constructcd, as was done in Rorae 
or aneient Pérsia, by a conquering kingdom or 
the genius of a military and organizing people. 
It cannot, I think, justly be said that this was 
a mistakc or a pioof of the unpractical tum 
of the Indian mind and that thc single political 
body bhould have been crcated first and after- 
wards the spiritual unity could have securely 
groivn up in thc vast body of an Indian natipnal 
empirc. The problem thal prc&cnted itself at 
thc beginning was that of a hugc arca contain- 
iiig more than a hundred kingdoms, clans, 
])eoples, tribes, raccs, in this rebpcct another 
(Ireccc, but a (Ircecc on an enormous scale, 
almost as large as modem Europc. As in 
(Ireece a cultural Hellenic unity was necessary 
to crcate a fundamental feeling of oneness, here 
too and mueh more imperatively a conscious 
spiritual and cultural unity of all these peoples 
was the first, the indispensablc condition with- 
out wdiicli no enduring unity could be possible. 
The instict of the Indian mind and of its great 
Ri.sbis and founders of its culture was sound in 
the matter. And even if we suppose that an 
outward imperial unity like that of thc Roman 
world could have been founded among the 
peoples of early índia by military and political 
mcans, we must not forget that the Roman 
unity did not endure, and it is not likely that 
a similar attenipt in the vast reaches of índia 
without the previous spiritual and cultural basis 
would have been of an enduring character. It 
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cannot bo said either, even if the emphasis on 
spiritual and cultural unity be pronounced to 
have been too engrossing or excoesive and the 
insistence on political and externai unity too 
fceble, that the effect of this precedence has 
I been merely disastrous and without any advan- 
tage. It ia due to thia original peculiarity, to 
this indelible spiritual stamp, to this underlying 
oncncss amidst all diversitios that if índia is 
not yet a single organizcd political nation, she 
till survives and is still Índia. 

After all the spiritual and cultural is the 
only cnduring unity and it is by a pcrsistent 
mind and spirit much moro than by an onduring 
]:)hysical body and outward organization that the 
soul of a people survives. This is a truth which 
the positive western mind may be unwilling to 
understand or concede, and yet its proofs are 
writtcn across the wholc history of the ages. 
But spiritual unity is a large and flexible thing 
and does not insist, like the political and externai, 
on eentralization and unilormity; rather it lives 
(Uffused in the system and permits readily a 
great diversity and freedoin of life. Here we 
touoh on the secrct of the diffieulty in the prob- 
kin of*umfying ancient índia. It could not be 
done by the ordinary ineans of a centralized 
uniform imperial State crushing out all that 
iiiade for free divergence, loeal autonomies, 
tstablisbed roramunal liberties, and each time 
that an attempt was made in tlus direotion, it 
has failed after howevcr long a term of apparent 
buccess, and we might even say that the 
guardians of India’8 destiny wisely comiielled 
it to íail that her inner sjiirit might not perish 
and her soul barter for an engine of lemiiorary 
socurity the deep sources of its life. The 
ancient mind of índia had the intuition of its 
nced; its idea of empire was a uniting rule that 
respeeted every existing regional and conimunal 
liberty, that unnecessarily crushed out no living 
oulonoiny, that effected a synthesis of her life 
and not a mcchanical oneness. Aftcrwards the 
conditions under which such a solution might 
seeurely have evolved and found its true means 
and foini and basis, disappeared and there was 
instead an attempt to establish a .single adminis- 
ti ative crapire. That endeavour, dictated by the 
pressure of an imnicdiate and externai nccessity, 
failed to achieve a complete success in spite of 
its greatness and splendour. It could not do 
so because it followed a trend that was not 
evcntually compatible with the true turn of the 
Indian spirit. It has been seen that the under* 
lying principie of the Indian politico-social 
System was a synthesis of communal autonomies, 
tlic autonomy of tbe village, of the town and 
capital city, of tiie caste, family, kvla, religious 


community, regional unit. The State or king- 
dom of confederated republic was a means of 
holding together and synthetisio^ in a and 
living organic system these autonomies. The 
imperial problcm was to synthetise agmn these 
States, peoples, nations, efifecting tbeir unity 
but rcspecting their autonomy, into a larger 
free and living organism. A system had to be 
found that would maintain pcace and oneness 
among its members, sccure safety against exter* 
nal attack and totalise the free play and 
evolution, in its unity and diversity, in the 
uneoereed and active life of all its constituent 
communal and regional units, of the soul and 
body of Indian civilization and culture, the 
functioning on a grand and total scale of the 
Dhamia. 

The failuro to achieve Indian unity 
of which the invasions and the final sub- 
jection to the foreigner wcre the consequence, 
nrose therefore at once from the magni* 
tude and from the peculiarity of the twk, 
bccause the oasy mcthod of a centralized 
empirc could not truly succced in índia, while 
it bCPined the only dcvice possible and was 
attemptcd ugam and again with a partial success 
that scemed for the time and a long time to 
jtistify it, but always with an eventual failure. 
I have suggested that the early mind of índia 
better undenstood the essential character of the 
problem. The Vedic Rishis and their succes- 
soi'8 made it their chief w’ork to found a 
spiritual basis of Indian life and to effect the 
spiritual and cultural unity of the many races 
and jieoples of the peninsula. But they werc 
not blind to the necessity of a political unifica- 
tioii. Observing the constant tendcncy of the 
clan hfe of the Aryan peoples to consolidate 
under confederacies and hegemonies of varying 
proportion.s, vairajya, samrajya, they saw that 
to follow this hne to its full conclusion was the 
right way and evolved therefore the ideal of the 
Cjmkravarti, a uniting imperial rule, uniting 
without dc.stroying the autonomy of India’s 
many kingdoms and peoples, from sca to .sea. 
This i(Ieal they sujiportcd, like cverything cise 
in Indian life, with a spiritual and religious 
sanction, set up as its outw'ard Symbol the 
Asw’amedha and Rajasuya sacrifices, and made 
it the dharina of a powerful king, his royal and 
religious duty to attempt the fulfilment of the 
ideal. Ile was not allowed by the dharma to 
destroy the libercies of the peoples who carne 
under his sway nor to dethrone or annihilate 
their royal houses or replace their arebons by his 
ofiScials and govemors. His function was to 
establish a suzerain power possessed of sufficient 
military strength to preserve internai peace and 
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to combine at noecl tiie fnll forcea of thc country. 
And to this (dcmentary function camc to be 
addcd thc ideal of the fulfihncnt and main- 
tonance under a strong uniting hand of thc 
Indian dbaima, the right functioning of thc 
apiritual, rehgious, cthical and social oulturc of 

índia. , , ,. 

Therc is no historical c\’idcncc that this 
ideal was ever snccessfully carricd into cxecu- 
tion, although the epic tradition speaks of 
sevcral such eiupircs prcccding the Dhanna- 
rajya of Yudhishthira. At the time of Buddha 
and latcr whcn Chandragupta and Chanakya 
were building the flj^st historie empire, the 
country was still covercfl with frec kingdoms 
and republics and there was no United empire to 
mcct thc great raid of Alexander. It is evident 
that if any hegemony had previously exiated, it 
had failed to discover a means or system of 
enduring pcnnanence. This might however 
have evolved if timo had bcen given, biit a 
scrious change had meanwhile taken place 
which rnade it urgcntly necessary to find an 
immediate solution. The historie weakjiess of 
the Indian peninsula has alwaya bcen until 
modern times its vulnerability through the 
north-wostern pa«ses. This weakness did not 
exist so long as ancient índia extended north- 
ward far bcyond the Indus and the powerfui 
kingdoms of Candhara and Vahlika presented 
a finu bulwark against foreign invasion. But 
thcy had now gone down bofore thc organized 
Persian empire and frora this time forward the 
trans-Indus countries ceasing to be part of 
índia, cen.sed also to be ita protection and 
became instead the sccure base for every succes- 
sive invader. The inroad of Alexander brought 
lioine the magnitude of the danger to the 
politieal niind of índia and from this time we 
aec poeta, writers, politieal thinkers conatantly 
upholrling the imperial ideal or thinking out 
means «f it,s realisation. The immediate 
practical result was the rise of the empire 
founded with remarkable swiftness by thc 
btatoinan&hip of ('hanakya and constantly 
inaintained or restored through eight or nine 
centuries, in s])itc of i)erioda of weakness and 
iiicipient <li.sintegration, aucc'>ssively by the 
Waurya, Sunga, Kanwa, Andhra and Gupta 
dynaatiea. The history of this empire, its 
remarkable organization, administration, public 
uorks, o|iulcnce, magnificent culture and the 
vigour, the brilliance, the splendid fruitfulness 
of the híc of the peniusula under its shelter 
emerges only frora scattered insufficient records, 
but even so it ranks aomng the greatest, con- 
strueted and inaintained by the genius of the 
earth’s grca,t peoplcs. índia has no roason, 


from this point of view, to be anything but 
proud of her ancient achievement in empiro- 
building or to submit to the hasty verdict that 
denies to her antique civilization a strong 
practical genius or high politieal virtue. 

At the same time this empire suffered by 
the incvitable haste, violencc, and artificiality of 
its first eonstruction to meet a pressing nced, 
because that prevented it from being the 
deliberate. natural and steady evolution in the 
old holid Indian manner of the truth of her 
deepest ideal. The attempt to establish a 
centralized imperial monarchy brought with it 
not a free synthesis but a breaking down of 
regional autonomies. Although aceording to 
thc Indian principie their institutes and customs 
were respected and at first even their politieal 
institutions not wholly annulled, at any rate in 
many cases, but brought within the imperial 
system, these eould not really flourish under the 
sliadow of the imperial centralization. The free 
peoplea of the ancient Indian world began to 
disappear, their broken materiais sei^dng after- 
wards to ereate the now existing Indian races. 
And I thiuk it can be eoncluded on the wholc 
that, although for a long time the great popular 
a‘'«emblies continued to remain in vigour, their 
function in the end tended to become more 
meehanical and their vitality to decline and 
.suffer. Th(' urban republics too tended to 
become nifire and more mere municipalities of 
the organized kingdom or empire. The hahits 
of mind createil by the imperial centralization 
and the weakening or disappearance of thc more 
dignifietl free popular institutions of thc past 
cieatcd n sort of spiritual gap, on one side of 
which were the administered eontent with any 
governinent that gave them .sccurity and did not 
interfere too miicli with their religion, life and 
customs and on the other thc imperial adminis¬ 
tration beneficent and splendid, no doubt, but 
no longer that living head of a free and living 
ptople contemplated by the earlier and true 
politieal mind of índia. These results became 
more prominent and were only final with the 
decline, but they were there in seed and rendercd 
almost inevitable by the adoption of a 
meehanical method of unification. The advant- 
ages gained were thosc of a stronger and more 
cohcrent military action and a more regulariscd 
and uniform administration, but these eould not 
compensate in the end for the impairment of 
the frec organic diversified life which was thc 
true expression of the mind and temperament 
of the people. Meanwhile the empire served ■ 
wcll enough, although not perfcctly, the end for 
which it was creatcd, thc saving of thc Indian 
soil and Indian civilization from that immense 
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âood of barbarían unrest which threatened all 
the ancient stabilized cultures and íinally proved 
tod strong for the highly developed Grseco- 
Roman oivilization and the vast and powcrfui 
Roman empire. That unrest throwing great 
masses of Teutons, Slavs, Huns, and Scythians 
to West and east and south battercd at the gates 
of índia for many centuries, effectcd certain 
inroads, but, whjpn it sank, left the great edifico 
of Indian oivilization standing and seoure. 

It is a later downfall, tlie Mussuhnan con- 
quest failing ín the hands of the Arabs but 
successfully reatteinpted after a long interval, 
and all that followed it, which serves lo justify 
the doubt thrown on the capacity of the Indian 
j>eoples. But first lot us put aside certain 
niisconceptions which cloud the real issue. This 
conquest took placo at a time when the vitality 
of ancient Indian life and culture after two 
thousand years of activity and creation was 
already exhaustod for a time or very near 
exhaustion and needed a breathing space to 
rejuvenate itsclf by transference from the 
Hanskrit to the popular tongues and the nowly 
forming regional peoplea. The conquest was 
(ffccted rapidly enoiigh in the north, although 
not cntiroly complete there for acveral centuries, 
but the South long preserved its freedom as of 
old ugninst lhe earlier indigenous empire and 
there was not so long a distance of time between 
the extinction of the kingdom of Vijayanagara 
and the rise of the Mahrattas. The Rajputs 
maintained their indcpcndence until the time 
of Akbar and his successors and it was in the 
end partly with the aid of Rajput princes acting 
as their generais and rainisters that the Moguls 
completed their sway over the east and the 
south. And this was again possible because— 
a fact too often forgotten—the Mussalnian 
domination ceased very rapidly to be a foreign 
rule. The vast mass of the Mussulmana in the 
country werc and are Indians by race. only a 
very small adinixture of Pathan Turkish and 
Mogul blood took placo, and even the foreign 
kings and nobles bccanie almost iramediately 
wholly Indian in mind, life and interest. If the 
lace had really like eertain European countries 
remained for many centuries passivo, acquiescent 
and impotent under an alien sway, that would 
indeed have been a proof of a great inherent 
weakness; but the British is the first really 
continuous foreign rule that has dominated 
índia. The ancient oivilization undeWent 
indeed an eclipse and decline under the weight 
of a Central Asiatic religion and culture with 
which it failed to coalesce, but it survived its 
pressure, put its impact on it in many directions 
and remained to our own day alive even in 


decadence and capable of recovery, thus givíng 
a proof of strength and soundness rare in the 
history of human cultures. And in the political 
field it never ceased to throw up great rulers, 
statesmen, soldiers, administrators. Its political 
genius was not in the decadence sufficient, not 
cohcrent enough or swift in vision and action, to 
withstand the Pathan, Mogul and European, 
but it was strong to survive and await every 
opportunity of revival, made a bid for empire 
under Rana Ranga, creatcd the great kingdom 
of Vijaynagara, held its own for centuries 
against íslam in the hills of Rajputana, and in 
its worst days still built and maintained against 
the whole ix)wer of the ablest of the Moguls 
the kingclom of Hhivaji, formed the Mahratta 
confedoracy and the Sikh Khalsa, undermined 
the great Mogul strueture and again made a 
hi.‘'t att(>tup( at empire. On the brink of the 
final and almost fatal collapse in the midst of 
uuspeakablc darkncss, disunion and confusion it 
cüuld still produce Runjit Singh and Nana 
Padnavis and oppose, the inevitable march of 
England's destiny. These facts do not diminish 
the weight of the charge that can be made of an 
incapacity to sec and solve the central problem 
and answer the one persistent question of Fate, 
but considered as the jdienomena of a decadence 
they makc a sufliciently rcmarkablc record not 
easily paralleled under similar circumstances 
and certainly jmt a diffcrent complexion on the 
total question Irom tliat put by the crude state- 
ment that índia has bccn always subject and 
jiolitically incapable. 

The real jiroblem introduced by the 
Mussulmnn conquest was not that of subjection 
to a foicign rule and the ability to recover 
lieedom, but the struggle between two civiUza- 
tions one ancient and indigenous, the other 
incdiacval and brought in from outside. That 
wliicli rendered the problem insoluble was the 
attachment of each to a powerful religion, the 
oiu' militant and aggressive, the other spiritually 
tolerant indeed and flexible, but obstinately 
faithful in its discipline to its own principie and 
slanding on the defence behind a barrier of 
social forms. There were two conceivable 
Solutions, (hc risc of a groater spiritual principie 
and formation which could reconcile the two, or 
a ixilitical patriotisiu sunnounting the rcligious 
struggle and uniting the two communitics. The 
first was impossible in that age. Akbar 
attempted it on the Mussuhnan side, but his 
religion was an intellectual and political rather 
than a spiritual creation and had never any 
chance of assent from the strongly reli^ous 
mind of the two communitíes. Nanak 
attempted it from the Hindu side, but» hia 
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rcligion, universal in principie, became a sect 
in prarticc. Akbar attenipted also^ to create a 
conimon politicnl patriotisin, but this endeavour 
too was foredooinod tu failurc. An autocratio 
onipirc built, on tbc Central Asian principie 
could not create tlie dcsired spirit by calling in 
tlie adininistraiive ability of thc two com- 
nnmities in tlie jicrson of great incn and princes 
and nobles to a coinmon scrvice in the creation 
of a unitcil imperial Índia; the living assent of 
the peoiile was needeil and that reinained 
passivo for want of awakening politial ideais 
aiul in&titutions. The Mogul empire was a 
great and magniíicent construction and an 
immen.se amount of jiolitical genius and talent 
was employed in its creation and maintenanco. 
II was as splendid, powcrful and beneticent and, 
it may bc aflded, in spite of AiirangzcbV 
fanatical zeal, iníinitely more liberal and tolerant 
in religion than any mediaeval or contemporaiy 
Kuropean kingdom or empire and índia under 
its rulc stood high in military and political 
strength, economic opulence and thc brilliance 
of its art and culture. But it failed likc the 
empires before it, more <lisastrously even, and 
in. tlie same W'ay, crumbling not by externai 
attack but by internai disintogration. A 
military and administrativo centralized empire 
could not effcct India’8 living political unity. 
And although a new life seeincd about to riso 
in thc regional peoples, the chance was cut short 
by the intrusion of the European nations and 
their seizure of the opportunity created by the 
f ai lure of the Peshwas and the desperatc con- 
fusion of the succeeding anarchy and decadcncc. 

Two remarkable creations embodied in the 
period of disintogration the last cffort of the 
Indian political mind to form thc foundations 
of a new life under the old conditions, but 
neither proved to be of a kind that could solve 
the problem. The Mahratta revival inspired by 
RaradaH’s conception of the Maharashtra 
Dharina and cast into shapo by Shivaji was an 
attcmpt to restore what could still be understood 
or romembered of the ancient forra and spirit, 
but it failed, as all attempts to revive the past 
must fail, in spite of the spiritual impetus and 
thc domocratic forces that assisted its inception. 


The Peshwas for all their genius lacked the 
vision of the founder and could only establish 
a military and political confederacy. And 'their 
endeavour to found an empire could not succeed 
bccau.se it was inspired by a regional patriotism 
that failed to enlarge itself ^yond its own 
limits and awaken to the living ideal of a United 
Tiidia. The Sikh Khalsa on the other hand was 
an aslonishiniugly original and novel creation 
and ith face was tumed not to the past but thc 
luturc. Apurt and singular in its theocratic 
head and demoeratic soul and strueture, its 
)>rufoun(l spiritual beginning, its first attcmpt to 
combine tlie deepest elements of Islam and 
Vedanta, it was a premature drive towards an 
entrance into thc third or spiritual stage of 
human society, but it could not create between 
the siiirit aml the exteiiial life thc transmitting 
médium of a rieh Creative thought and culture. 
And thus hani]>er(‘d and deíicient it began and 
ended within narrow local limits, achieved 
intensity but no power of expansion. Thc con¬ 
ditions werc not then in existence that could 
have made ixissible a successful endeavour. 

Aíterwards came thc night and a teraporary 
end of all political initiative and creation. The 
liíeless atieiniit of the last generation to imitate 
and rcproduce with a scrvilc fidelity thc ideais 
and forms of the West has becn no truc indica- 
tion of the political mind and genius of the 
Indiun peo])lc. But again amid much raist of 
eonfusion therc comes now a new twilight, not 
ol an evening but a morning Yuga-sandhya. 
índia of the ages is not dead nor has she spokcn 
her last Creative word; she lives and hos still 
.something to do for herself and the human 
l»eo]'lc^. And that which is secking now to 
Hwake is not an Anglicised oriental pcople, 
dücile pupil of the West and doomed to repeat 
tbc cyclc of the oceidenfs succcss and failurc, 
but still thc ancient immemorablc Shakti 
recovering her deepest self, lifting her head 
higher towards the supreme source of light and 
.«^trengtli and turning to discover the complete 
meaning and a vaster form of her Dharma.* 

• Compiled by Anilbaran Ray írom Sri Auiobindo'a 
Defcnce of Indian Culture. 




THE t»áOBLEM ÒF FÓREÍGN CAPITAL IN tlH>ÍA 

By gaganvihari l. mehta 


The question of the opcrations of non-Indian 
industries in índia deserves careful and thorough 
examination. It is necessary to cmphasise, at 
thc start, the aim of a policy of protection of 
industries by tariffs and bounties. The very 
foundation of protectionism, as has becn pointed 
out by eminent economists, is the idea of 
nationality. “ The use of protection/' observed 
Prof. Bastable, ‘*is substantially a .national 
apprentieeship.” When Indians asked for 
protection, they did so in order to promote 
Indian cnterprises with Indian capital and under 
Indian control. The Government of índia in 
the initial stagcs undcrstood the nature of this 
dcmand and agrced with it. Spcaking in 1916 
on the resolution whicli led to the appointment 
of the Industrial Commission, Sir William 
Clarke, thc thcn Mcmber of Commcree, said, 

** the biiilding up of indubiries where the capital, 
control and management shoald be in the hands of 
Indians is the special object we all havc in yieyi** 

He deprecatcd the laking of any steps 
which might ‘‘mercly inean that the manufac- 
turer who now competes with you from a 
distance would transfer his actiyities to índia 
and compete with you within your own 
boundaries." Similarly, Sir Frederic Nicholson 
said, 

“ I beg to record my strong opinion that in the 
matter of Indian industries we are bound to oonsider 
Indian interests hrstly, secondly and thirdly. I mean 
by ‘firstly’ that lhe local raw produet should be 
utilized, by * secondly’ that industries should be 
introduced and by ‘ tÚrdly ’ that the profits of such 
industries should remain in the country.” 

,The enrichment of the countiy, which ia the 
real juatification of a protective policy, dependa, 
in other worda, upon the eamings of the induatry 
remaining in the countrjr itaelf. The Indian 
Fiscal Commission also diacussed this question 
in Chapter XV of their report, The Majority 
Report after discusaing the usual objectiona to 
foreign capital differentiated between industries 
established in índia behind taríff wall crected 
under a policy of protection and between 
industries which were in thc nature of a 
monopoly or conoession or to which some kind 
of peouniaiy assistance ia given from publío 
funda or which is licensed tó act as a publie 
utility company. They were of opinion that 
while in the former case, no restrictions were 
eititer practicable or desirable, in the latter 
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case “ it is reasonable that Government should 
make ceriain stipulations ” and lay special 
slrcss on the Indian character of the companies 
thus favoured.” For instance, they su^^ested 
that companies enjoying such concessions should 
be incorporated and registered in índia with 
rupec capital, that there should be a reasonable 
proportion of Indian Directors on the Board and 
reasonable facilities should be offered for the 
training of Indian apprentices at Government 
expense. In this connection, they referred to 
the statement made by Mr. (now Sir) Atui 
Chatterjee on bchalf of thc Government in 19^, 
when he observed, 

“the settled policy oí the Government of índia, aa 
I think we_ have mentioned more than onee in thit 
Agsembly, is that no concession should be given to 
any firms in legard to industries in índia unless 
such firms havc a rupee capital, unless such firms 
have a proportion, at any rate, of Indian directors 
and unless such firms allow facilities for Indian 
apprentices to be trained in their work. This has 
been mentioned more than once and I can only 
repeat this deelaration.” 

The majority of the Indian members of the 
Commission, who wrote a Minute of Dissent. 
w'ere unable to appreciatc the distinction soughí 
to bc drawn between companies getting Govern¬ 
ment concessions and companies establishing 
thcmsclvcs owing to the tariff policy of the 
Government. They rightly pointed out that 

“under a policy of potection the right to esuUiah 
an industrial enterprise behind the tariff wall ia a 
concession in itself. There is rei^y no distinction 
between Government granting subsidies and bounties 
out of money coUected by them by way of taxation 
and allowing an indust^ to taz the people diieotly 
by means of higher prices reaulting mm nrotectíye 
duties.” 

They, therefore, recommended that 

“every company desiring to eatabliah an indttstry 
after the policy of protection haa been edopted tik 
índia should be stibject to the aame conditiona aa 
are recommended for companies receiving conoeMÍoASi 
namely, that all such coinpanies should be lneor> 
porated and tegisteréd in Uidia with rupee capitalj 
that there should be á reasonable proportion m 
Indian directors on the board and that reasonable ^ 
facilities should be given for the training of Indian 
appreflticce.” 

They had no objection to foreim companies 
in índia obtaining the benellt of tne protective 
policy provided suitable conditions are idd 
down to safeguard the essential interqsts 
índia. The Minute of Diss^t fof^gw t&O' 
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(lanfçer of foreignera ostablishing manuíacturing 
industries in índia within the tariff wall and 
while reaping the beneíits at the expense of the 
Indian oonsumer and tax-payer to carry away 
the entirc profit outside índia. (Vide Faragraph 
53 of the Minute of Disscnt of the Indian Fiscal 
Commission). They, thcrefore, stated that 

“Indian capital should have full srope for invest* 
ment in Indian indiistrira and foreign Capital should 
merely supplement it to accclerate the pace and to 
provido the carly relief of the burden on the 

conaumer..No foreign country ahoidd be 

allowed to monopolise the proiits due to the policy 
of protection in índia and at the co&t of the Indian 
consumers.” 

It might be pointed out here that Section 5 
of the Steel Industry Protection Act, 1924, laid 
down that no bounty in respect of steel rails, 
Psh plates or waggons shall be payablc to or on 
behalf of any coinpany, firni or other pcrson 
not alrcady engaged at the commencement of 
this Act in the busincss of manufacturing any 
onc or other of such articlcs unless such oom- 
pany, firm or pcrson providos facilities to the 
satisfaction of the Govemor-dcncral in Council 
for the technical training of Indians in the 
manufacturing proccss involved in the busiucsa 
and in the case of a company unless (a) it ha.^ 
bcen forined and registered under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913 and (b) it has a share 
capital, the amount of which is expressed in the 
Memorandum of Association in rupeea and (r) 
such proportion of the directors as the (lovemor- 
General in Council has by general or special 
ordçr prescribed in this behalf, consists of 
Indians. This policy was definitely acceptcd 
by the Government of índia. Wlien the Indian 
Radio-Telegraph Co., obtained a license froin 
the Government, it was laid down in their 
agreement with the Company that 60 per cent 
of new capital should be rescrved for Indians. 
In subsidising civil aviation, Governnient have 
approyed and adopted the principie of rcserving 
a majority of share capital and directorate for 
Indians. It might be recallcd that the Externai 
Capital Comniittee also recommended the 
imposition of similar stipulations to safeguard 
Indian intcrests where deíinite pecuniary con- 
cessions such as bounty or subsidy is given and 
btated that it was the declared policy of the 
Government of índia and the Indian Logisla- 
turo. The Externai Capital Committee steted 
m their report that “ it is more advantageous to 
índia that its rcquirements for new capital 
should be supplied from internai rather than 
wm e^mal sourccs so far as internai capitai 
M forthcoming and that “ índia possesses a 
yast amount of dormant capital awaiting 
CWfveli^ment which would be sufficient to meet 


a larger part of India’s industrial re^uirements.*' 
That internai capital is available is shown by 
the remarkable growth of the sugar industry 
during the last few years and proves that onde 
confidence is crcated by adopting the policy of 
protection, the difiSculty in obtaining the 
requisite capital would largely disappear. 

It might be observed hcre incidentally that 
apart from the question of protective duties, 
India's general tariff, although framed for 
purposes of revcnue, has been raised to a leyel 
cfcpecially after the surcharges on customs duties 
where it affords a varying degrce of protection 
to-many small industries of various kinds. In 
this spherc, non-Indian concerns have been 
established and have benefited by the revenue* 
turiff which, bccause of the surcharges, has a 
protective cffcct. Several instances of the 
growth of such non-Indian enterprises could be 
rited. As regards the non-Indian industry 
developed behind a protective tariff wall, the- 
most iinportant example is that of matches. 
put in many other industries like soap, 
Chemicals, shoe-making, sugar, etc., non-Indian 
companies have established thcmselves in índia 
nnd, ip several cases, are compcting kcenly with 
Indian enterprises. It was understood some* 
time ago that Japanesc interests contemplate.d 
(hc cstablishment of a sugar and a silk factory 
m índia. It is obvious that such non-Indian 
concerns with their superior financial resources. 
longer expericnce and better equipmcnt, technical 
skill and efficiency are able to oust their Indian 
competitors from the market and, in some cases, 
cven extcrminate them. Information regard- 
ing the capital, production, growth and methods 
of competition of such enterprises are not 
available and,the Government should, thcrefore, 
collect full statisties and data in regard to all 
these matters and publish them at an early 
date so that the public might be fully acquainted 
with the nature of the wdiole problem. As was 
pointed out in the Minute of Dissent in the 
Fiscal Commission Report, whcn a policy of 
protection is adopted, it becomes essential that 
the Government of índia should have, in the 
interests of the consumers, full Information of 
and complete control over industries established 
in this country. The extent to which non- 
Indian enterprises have established themselves 
in this country either as a result of the revenue 
or^ protective tariff is largely a-matter of guess- 
w'ork and the first requisite, therefore, is to 
obtain full informa%n regarding such concerns 
operating in this qountry, their aflSliations and 
tamifícations in other couniries and their activi- 
ties in rclation to competíng Indian enterprises. 
The argument is particularljr strong in tiie oaoQ 
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of industrií^H receiving Covcrnrncnt assistancc 
cither tliroufíh protoctive diitics or bounties. 
Protection aftc^r all involves sacrifice and cost 
and is resorted to as a m(\ans to national 
developmont of indigenous resources. If the 
conaumer has to pay a higher ])rice and the tax- 
payer to bear the biirden of assisting an infant 
indiiatry or a kí^y indiistry, it is only equitable 
thai <he bcnefits froni sucli indiisírial enter- 
prises should renuiin in lhe eonnlry and not be 
lost to it. It has be(‘n suggested thal lhe aur])lns 
profit granted to the externai eapitalist by 
. governniental aetion at tlie cost of the coiinry 
should be recovered froin liim in some forra of 
taxation or at least expended *in some raanner 
directly profitable to índia. Tlie TarifT Board 
on the IVIatch IndustiT acknowledge tliat froin 
the national point of view the two adverse 
resiilts of the establishment of a monoy^olv or 
quasi-monopoly by tlie Swerlisli Mateh Com- 
pany are tliat ])rofits insiead of remaining in 
the coiintry wonld t)e diveríed abroad and that 
Indian capitalists would be deprived of a 
reasonable shari* in tlie indiistry. As the Tariff 
Board stated, 

“ in the of a rompanv financed hv forripn 

capital the additional proíll'» which woiild oíhervive 
reniain in the coiinfrv Wíuild lie traiisferred ahroad. 
while the company would also ohtain lho*<e profit*? 
which in other circumMances would lie diMtihuted 
amonp Indian firms or *'hareholder‘». Fiirlhcr, if a 
monopolv i** e<?tal)lished hv a foreifrn firm, tfie indu^^trv 
js cIo«?cd to the Indian capitalisl*'. In n countrv 
backward índia industrially, the cneouragcnient 
of cnticprvneiir clas^ in all industries js a mattcr of 
«•onsidcrahle irnportanre ” 

TJie Tariff Iloard, th(M*efore, reeomraended 
that in the event of the Swedish Company usins; 
Hs large financial resources to attempt to 
extern! its pn^strat share on the Indian market 
by means of unfair competition, Oovernment 
should take n(‘C(\ssary slep»^ to safeguard the 
Indian indusiry. It is, iherefore, essential that 
• Government and the i^ulilic '^hould hv in possps- 
sion of fiill facis in order to know whether the 
share of non-Indian entt^ryirises in such cases 
has been and is being (wtended and also whethtu' 
this is being done by raeans of unfair eoinpeti- 
tion. It will l)e recalled in this connection how 
a concession was granted last vear to the 
Ira])erial Chemicals Co., a British firin, to 
cxploit the mineral resources in the Piinjab and 
it has been stated that the lease is for 50 to 60 
years. No detailed information regarding *the 
contract between the Government and the 
Imperial Chemicals was.given to the publie, 
although interpellations on the subject were 
put in the Assembly. 

It is needless to point out that in all rountrics 
the activities of foreigners in several ççonoinic 


spheres are restricted throiigh legislation or 
administratÍA'e decrees and ccrtain domestic 
spheres of trade are reservcd for nationals. 
Numerous instanccs could be cited in support 
of such a poliey. The ]m)blem in índia, is, 
ho\vf‘ver, complicated by several factors, not the 
l(‘ast important of which is the absenco of an 
Indian nationality. The eonstitutional provi- 
sions in the Gov(’rmnent of índia Act outlmed 
in diapter 3 of Part V relating to Diserimina- 
tion, etc., make it inijiossible henceforth to 
diffenmtiate betwíMm British subjíTts and Indian- 
boni subjects. TIh' only concession rnade is 
that in regard to a ní'W comyiany to which any 
l)ounty or suhsidy to be given, the Federal 
or Provin(*ial Legi^^lature might lay down that 
(a) (he company is to be incorporated by or 
undíT lhe la ws of British índia, that (b) such 
proportion not (*\cceding one half of the 
uKMnbers of its goviTning body are Indian 
sulqects of Ifis Míijesfy and that (c) the 
compfuiy giv(\s sii(*li reasonabh' facilitios for the 
traininií of Indian subh‘cts as mav be prescribed. 
\Viflr Section 110(21]. As will be observed, 
these conditions ar(‘ far less satisfactory than 
(’ven the stipulations recommended by the 
lOxternal Capital Committee. 

A discussion of this quostion. if it is to bear 
anv relation to existing facts, must, therefore, 
take into account the eonstitutional provisions 
of the new Act and the impossibility of 
diíTenaitiating between British and Indian 
subj('cts so far as the industries benefited by the 
i)roÍectÍA'e policv are concerned. Moreover, 
there an' industrial concerns in which the posi- 
tion is not ('xactlv easy to define. For instanee, 
th('re are jute mills whose mnnagemcnt is 
('iitirely non-Indian and vet in which a majority 
(d’ thí' share'- an' hí'ld I)v Indians. There are 
also raso< in vhich sfciling d('benture loans of 
prot(*ct(’íl ent('rprise-^ have been raised in 
Kimlaiiíl or Am('rica and of amalgamation and 
combinations with non-Indian int(*rests as in 
(•('rtain liydro-el('ctric. textile and steel concerns. 
The position of Aden salt in the seheme of salt 
protection is also a peculiar one which requires 
car(‘ful consideraiion and solution. Generally, 
it might be stated that the eriterion should be 
that of the controlling interests and if the con- 
trolling ÍTiten‘sts are* in the hands of Indians, 
then the concern should be eonsidered to be 
pfed(»minantlv Indian in character. 

As r(‘gards the methods to be adopted to 
(leal with such non-Indian enterprises as are 
detrimental to national concerns, the first con- 
dition is, as ahvady observed, to obtain full and 
reliable information. So far as the measuree to 
safeguard Indian interests are concerned, the 
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niost iinportant mcans that could bc aduptccl 
are (a) (luota and (b) diíTercnruil excise duty 
as between índian and noii-Indian coneerns. 
Botli thesc iiudiiods wore ]nit forward before tlie 
Tariff Board on JMateli Industry and were dis- 
cussod in tlieir report. The Tariff Board did 
not favour tlie levy of a diíTerential excise duty 
but considerei! that in casc* of unfair coíiipeti- 
tion soinc kind of licensintr factories and control 


of sales tliroufíh an independcnt organization 
niiglit be feasiblc. It is desirable that this issue 
should be clearly faced and presented before the 
Tariff Board whencver thcy next considcr any 
sclieinc* of protection in which non-Indian 
inlerests are likely to bencíit or are likely to 
conu‘ into the coimtry for cstablishing companies 
in índia in order to obtain advantagc of the 
tarifl* iH)licy of the Government. 


APPEAL WITH A VIEW TO 

Pea(’E is rnankindV inost pn^ciou'^ gift. Tlie 
niost iniposing ])rogress in hiiman liistory has 
been achieved in jieace and it is in peace, tliat 
the greatest fruits of cultiin' liave been brought 
forth. 

This gift is in danger. The forces of war, 
which were tliought to be qnelled onct» and for 
all, which never again, after the massacre of 
1914-1918, were to launeli mankind into such 
a cutastrophe, are restlessly slirring oiice mon». 

There are those who woiild rai^^e up war a^^ 
youth’s ideal, the glory of manV Hfe; ahnost, 
they wonlíl ha ve it as a doefrine of state. Bu( 
inen and women, all those who asjiire to life, are 
straining every fihre against war and think- 
ing with horror of the clestmction wdiieli woiild 
threaten whole coiintric'^. 

No. War shall not be, for it would niean 
the inost terribh* catastrophe at i\w eo^t of 
millions of sacrificed num and womíMi. 

^íankind ean and inu^t vanquish war. May 
a great ideologieal onslaiighi sweep ovít and 
change the face of the* earth, lhat wherever 
hatrecj betwí^en nalions is fomented and 
sanguinary pn^paration*'^ desperat('ly pnsh(‘d on, 
the Front of Peace may rear an insunnountable 
barner! 

But powerful niearis are needed for this 
propaganda, means to counter those at the dis- 
posal of the profiteers of war. 

Ilenry Barbusse devoted his lifc to the 


A ^‘HENRY BARBUSSE” FUND 

strugule for peace; he wrote Lc Feu, finest 
of books against the war; he wore oiit hia 
^IreiigUi in the defenst' of peace. His name is 
for ever bound up with peace. It is the living 
.synibol of nianV will for peace. It is his name, 
which this fund must bear, this fund which we 
want to gatlier together across the frontiers, 
over lhe barriers, separating nation from 
nalion, to make propaganda for peace, to 
achieve the union of all fieace forces. 

The adininislration of this fund will be 
<ubinilted to the fullest public inspection. The 
naines of the donors will be inscribed in a 
(íolâcn Book of Pcacc —a witness to go down 
to hi^lory of the sacrifices made to preserve 
mankind from w\ar. 

W(' call ujion upright men, those who have 
noihing to gain and everything to lose from 
war, lho'5(\ fired by the greatness of sacrifice in 
lhe ean^e of mankind, to help us in building up 
Ihi*^ fund, which will be devoted to this one 
^ 11 *^ 0 . Tn the name of fathers and mothers, 
wv eall npon young people; in the name of 
voung ])(H)ple, u]ion fathers and mothers, to 
enniribute to this fund, the most sacred of 
mankind, the Ffnd of Pe.vce. 

Romatn Rolland 
Heinrich Mann 
C oi^NT Carlo Sporza 
Ramananda Chatterjeb 



MODERN GERMAN UTERATURE 

HANS FRIEXtflICH BLVNCK 


By christian 

The developments now taking place in the 
political world of Germany, and which can be 
felt in every sphere of national life, have extend- 
ed themselves also to arts and letters. It would 
not be true to say that the State has organized 
the arts: what it has done has been to form a 
kind of protectorate, the business of which is 
to furthcr all promising art, that is to say, all 
art which is in the interests of the nation. For 
this reason the Chamber of Literaturc was 
oreated. 

The rcasons for the far-rcaching disputes 
in the sphere of literature are dccp-rooted, and 
have Jittle to do with the ncw national-socialist 
State. The world war had a vast influence upon 
the literature of all countries anfl so, naturally, 
in Germany too. 

Bui it was not only with the arrival of the 
so-eallcd “ war literature ”, that is to say, books 
that were novels or personal aecounts of the 
war, that the “ war literature ” started, for it 
was really long before the “ front generation ” 
started writing that there was a noticeable turn- 
ing to new ainis and objeets. 

The “ nQw literature ”, which was inaking 
itself felt long before the war, was charaeterized 
by a tuming away from a materialist attitude 
of mind. In place of this, there was a inarked 
pre-oecupation with things of nature, with the 
horaely life of the people and with the historie 
past. All these were to give a ncw driving 
power to modem life. During the eighties of the 
last century, German literature, which placed 
the worker as a great subject to be written about, 
was profoundly influenced by the French and 
Norwegian “ naturalistic writing ” of Zola and 
Ibsen, and this type of literature was the direct 
fore-runner of the present-day writing which 
takes as its theme not merely onc person or onc 
class, but the whole people, and which sets each 
individual, as a representativo of his class, in 
a position of equal importance with any other 
individual. 

To tireless exponents of the new literature 
belong, in the older generation, Hermann Stehr, 
who is still living, and Paul who died in 1934, 
and the women writers Ina Seidel and Agnes 
Miegel; but, above all, and of a younger 
generatioit, that of the war, Hans Carossa, Max 
Mell, Friedrich Griese, Hans Johat, Kolbenheyer 
and Hans Friedrich Blunck. 

Hans Friedrich Blunck is the premdent of 


OTTO FRENZEL 

the Reich Chamber of Literature in the new 
National Socialist State, but it is not intended 
here to enlarge on bis capabilities as an official, 
but to speak of his writings, which caused him 
to be given his Office. 

Blunck, with the exceptíon of a íew juveni* 
lia, has written all his books in the post-war 
period. His whole mind is steeped in folk-lore, 
and in spite of his wide values and genuine 
knowledge, it was extremely difficult for him 
to make his voicc heard amid the changing 
fa^hions and carclcss appreciations of those years. 
His unshakcablc faith in the German people 
finally brought him rewards, and his writings 
are of and for the German people. The manners 
aiul customs, the ancient stories, the great folk- 
lore of his eountry are intimately known to 
him and have been by him awakened to life. He 
has used his knowledge to give a ncw meaning 
and a ncw hopc to modem people. 

Blunck *8 work is divided into three sections: 
his fairy stories and Icgends of the lower EUbc 
district; his novels of modem trends and his 
novels dealing with Germans living abroad. He 
has also publibhed poems and ballads, the latter 
mobtly historieal. His work is greatly distin- 
guished; hc has written siraply and beautifully 
the fairy stories of the Elbe, that have been 
told from one generation to anothcr by word of 
mouth. Hi« great three-volumo novel Urvater- 
saga (Ancestral Saga) deals with the early 
hibtory of Germany and describes with a wealth 
of imaginativo art the evolution of German 
character. His tirilogy Werdendes VoUc 
(Dcveloping People) relates the history of 
South Gemiany from the time of the 
German conquest by the Franks, through 
the bitter religious quarrels of the Middle 
Ages and at last over the devastation of 
the Thirty Years War, that is to say, this book 
covers the whole period of medieval tim«w in 
Germany. He has also written an historieal 
romance Die grosse Fahrt (The Great 
Joumey), which tells of the discovery of North 
America by Diederik Pining before the discovery 
by Columbus. Tmth and imagination in this 
book are welded into a triumphantly successíul 
piece of work. 

It is upon Blunck’s love for his eountry 
and his dose approach to the people that his 
great success rests. 



HOW A “HARIJAN” CANDIDATE WAS DEFEATED 


By R. S. 

Decembeb 3rd—polling day—was approaohing 
and Prayag Dutt, the canvashor, tned to specd 
up the dolivcry of the oandidate’8 

“ Who is thia Hari,” onqinred the Brahman 
clector, an Advocato of the High Court, and 
what is his casto? ” Prayag Dutt canvassmg 
on bohalf of the Harijan candidate rephed 
that the candidate was a t^haraar by caste 
Thereupon the Advocato spoke in his persua- 
síve manner: “ Why don’t you Ohamars stick 
to the ancestral work of shoo-making f It 
should pay well. Why do you want to stand 
for tho Municipal Election —what can a 
Chamar do in the Municipal Corporation?” 
Prayag Dutt agroed that shoc-making would 
be profitable work. But ho said: “We purc 
Cliamars would nevor havc given up the shoe 
.trade but for the fact that in this city thoro 
are now a numbor of inongrel Chamars.” 
“ Who are theso inongrel Chamars? ” askeil the 
Advocato, and Prayag Dutt replied: “A 
number of Brahmans, Khatris, and Baniyas 
have set up shops of importcd hoots and shoos 
and are making profits by undorsellmg tho 
hard-working Chamar in tho shoe business.” 
Tho clector folt disconcorted and porhaps in 
order to get rid of tho canvasser oxpressod his 
willingncss to vote for the Harijan candidato. 

The local Congresa Coramittee had decided 
to help the poor to win a seat during tho recent 
Municipal Election at Allahabad from the 
Civil Lines, which includes a number of Bastis 
with hundreds of voters who are for the most 
part poor manual workers. With its modem 
roads, which serve the houses of the high and 
mighty, surrounded by gardens and lit with 
electrícity, tiie Civil Lines area is a contrast 
to the Bastis of the poor whose huts are taxed 
by the Municipality, which ha.s^ however, 
nem shown any anxiety to make a road or 
provide the poor with water or even oil lamps. 
During the rains water collects in pits in the 
dust tracks and little children die by drowning 
in the very inidst of the Bastis. 

The nomination of a Harijan candidate 
from the Civil Lines caused a flutter in the 
dove-cotes of orthodoxy. While some of the 
educated and respectable middle-class voters 
took this as a personal aifront to their intel- 
lectual sjttaintfients, others regarded it aa a 
/ibaUenge ia caste superiority and the saored 


PANDIT 

principie of privatc property. The Adyocates’ 
Association sensed the coming danger instino- 
tivcly and some of the learaed fratemity asked 
the writer to explain why ü» Congress had 
darod to nominate a Chamar for a seat from 
the Civil Lines. A Kashrairi Pandit asserted 
with vehomence that he would nevor tolerate 
a Harijan candidate. His attention was drawn 
to the fact that caste was immaterial; the 
candidato was a Kashtkar (farmer), literate 
and a nationalist and was chosen by the local 
('ongress Committee as a straightforward and 
incorruptible inan. Indeed, he was personally 
known to many as a faithful servant of tho 
late Pandit Motilal Nehru. But the Icamcd 
Coun&cl was adamant. He said he would bc 
prop4rcd to vote for a C-hamar or even a 
Mehtar if the latter wcre “ reformed ” by 
Islara or (íhristianity! 

The issue was thus bidc-tracked. It was 
not onc of religion or of caste. It was purely 
secular. Tlie iwor knew where the shoe 
pinched and it was their right, if they so chose, 
to oloct as a representativo from among thom- 
selvcs one who would bring the gricvances of 
tho poor and ncedy before the Municipal Com- 
mittes and get them redressed as far as possible. 
The reaotions of the so-called high castes and 
tho intolloetuals revealed that they wore cither 
unconscious of the sufferings of large numbers 
of the so-called depressed classes or that they 
refusod to act justly towards masses of the 
poor bom within the fold of Hinduism who 
were perpetually on the anvil under the blows 
of a hundred hammers. 

The issue involved in Hari’s candidature 
was thus misrepresented. Hari’s canvassers 
included enthusiastic students and some 
Advocates who had volunteered their Services. 
When they presented his card apd appealed to 
the high-caste voters they found that many of 
them forgot, in their anger, that the candidate 
was set up by the Congress. One of the 
Brahman Advocates was amazed that he 
should have been asked to vote for a Chamar. 
He tore up the card and threw it in the face 
of the Advocate canvasser. 

At first in the Indian Clubs it was con- 
sidered a joke, but when the canvassing in 
favour of Hari, the representative of the 
workiag elass, beoame incieasii^y sucoessful, 
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the nionacc was considorod too grave for thc 
'' high ca.ste ” to ignoro it. The tonHÍon endcd 
in a storin of opposition in the Civil Lines 
against the very idea of the eandidaturo of a 
Chamar. 

In the CivU Lines there are two seats for 
thc Non-Musliin eonatiliiency, whicli is a 
joint constitiieney for Eiiropeans and Tndians, 
Hindus, Christians, Parsees and others. With 
one solitary exception, ahout 19 years ago when 
a Hindu was retiirncd, the (3ivil Lines arca 
has been represented heretofore only by 
Europeaiis, Anglo-Tndians or Christian*^. The 
C^mgress Coniinitt(‘e had set up a candidate 
to contest onc» out of the two seats with the 
boiia fule desire to train the voters aniong ilie 
poor and manual workers to exercise their 
riglils. Two Hindu candidaie^ were in the 
field tliis year, besides Ihreí* Cliristians, for 
the two s(‘als. Municipal eleclions liad herc- 
tofore ('voked no entluisia*^!!! in the Civil Lines, 
but this was a dangiToiis departure. Every 


house now discussed the pros and cons of this 
problem and opinion was sharply divided iintil 
the orthodox of all kinds combined and deter- 
niined to reduce the support Hari had already 
gained by a vigorous campaign of counter 
canvassing. Single voting for the high-caste 
candidate*^ ^vas resorted to to seciire the defeat 
of Ilari. The substantial support^ already 
s(‘cureíl among all classes of voters, including 
Euro]M‘ans, Parsees, Professors, Doctors, 
Advocates, Theosopliists, Christians and others 
thu*:! neutralised. The wwking classes, 
^uch as thc Ka^htkar, thc carpenter, the mason, 
th(' dhobi, the petty shop-keepers at Street 
corncrs were easily divided by the agcnts of thc 
hiííh-castes The poor lacked organization 
and their support wa*^ undermined, without 
niuch difficulty, by mcthods commonly 
eniployed in elections. The orthodox and res- 
p(*ctal)le of all «ections had combined to save 
ndigioTi and r(‘specíability from thc menace 
ot the Harijan. And they w’on. 


THUS SING THE COUNTRYWOMEN IN THE PUNJAB 

By Puok DEVENDRA SATYARTIII 


Tru countrv>vomen in the Punjab sing thousands 
í)í song^ with an unruílled devotion and cliildlike 
siniplicity. There is, of course, a rich variety 
of purely indigenou^ tune^^ to which the^^e 
song^s—the tinie-honoured favouritios of the fair 
sex are originallv put The coun(ryw’omen^ 
holiday-s|)irit veritablv reinforced by these 
songs anil, a^ such, the\ furiu'-!) the strenuous 
routine of village-hie with lhe Ely^an thrills 
of joy. 

Especiallv duiing ^ea^onal fe^tivaL and 
various roligiou^ or somi-reiigious ceremonies 
the countTywonien are a^ fi*ee to sing as the 
birds of the air or the wdnd that blow’eth where it 
listeth. Everyw^^here is seen a feast of happy 
faces and gorgeou*^ colours—blue, rose-pink, 
sombre red, yellow’’, jet-black, and many others. 
Life passes before us like a kaleidoscope. The 
clioice of songs, of course, diíTers necording to the 
nature of the various gala days. The joy of 
these days minus the coiintrywomen^s songs is, 
in fact, very inconsiderable. The colour of the 
holiday thrills is further enhanced by Gidha, a 
pojmlar dance eurrent throughout the length and 
breadth of thc land of fivc rivers. 

The countrywomcn appcar to bc the true 


apo^^tles of their native Muse and they have 
alwavs been ob^^erving and comprehending the 
natural channels through wdiich their national 
poe‘-v has fo\md an exact médium of expression. 
The spontaneou*^ art of music is perennial, and 
the new íiekN of inspiring airs, which the 
fountrvwomen of these day*^^ have explored for 
the cr(‘ation of contemporarv songs, will be 
eiiltnated wjth greai i)rofit by their progeny, 
imbibing thc* true ^piril of national song. 

The character^í. portrayed in these songs, 
old and new^ alike, represent types rather 
than individuais Hcre w^c see the very soul 
of tlu» rural Punjab, expressed by these 
tvpe^ They have the true air and light 
of the village-life, and in the words of thc 
poet ** liv(' in description and look green 
in Such types, in no w^ay less 

important, are, of course, very rare in the 
ciow'ded towns, w^here life is full of complexities, 
and wdiere their joys and sorrows are limited 
by re«*traint and convention. How inspiring is the 
simplicity of life wdiich delights to gambol and 
frolic in Nature’s company! Young women.are, 
seen singing of their healthy bridegrooras; their 
happy faces outshine the spring-flowers. The 
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iiiaiíl(‘ns strivo to iiiiitfito tlie peacock-dancc; 
how lovoly tlicy look clioípiorod beíiutifully and 
riclily with variop,a1c*d flowors; tlioir charinfiil 
pro(*c>s of llirowinp: flowors on thoir lan^uid 
swootliearls iiot only arousos thoin from sU^ep, 
hut also awakens tlio slcM^pin^ pootry in our 
hoarts. lii autiiiiin, whon the IxTry troos bond 
down with tho burdon of thoir fniit, wo soo tho 
girls inaking fri(*nds and fíoinp; oiit to niako a 
borry-foast; it rovivos sanf;uino liopes in thoir 
niincis with a fair proiniso of rodooininj; thoir 
íioart-folt desiros and thoy aro on^aj^od in 
national son^ and dano(*. llioy ooinpan» tlioir 
lovors witli tho parrots and pitçoons, and tlioir 
lovors in rotuni ooiniiaro tluan with tho sho- 
01 anos. A^çaiii tlioy sin^ of thoir lovors oalling 
thoni thoir nioons, and s(*ok to hoar from tluan 
songs dosoribing tho beanty of tho twinklinp 
stars. To soini» a nowly-marriod brido appoars 
on tho soono as tho mornin^-star, anr to othors 
sho is inarkod as thi* "oldon oar )f tho whoat 
plant. Thoro aro lovors with tongiies as swoet 
as siigar-oandy, and bodios as fraprant as the 
sandal troos. Tho happy oouplcs aro soon 
onjoyiníç national son^s and danoos on tho banks 
of tho nativo riví*rs; in tluár hours of inspiration 
thoy sing of tho looal landsoapc» porsonifying 
each othor as the Ra vi and tho Chenab. Thorc 
aro maidons who are clatod with the hiddon 
joy of thoir coniing wcddings and await tho 
auspioious bloasings of tho Almighty Fathor 
in finding voncrablo fathors-in-law and niothors- 
in-law who ko(‘p many a shc-buffalow for inilk, 
curd and bnttor, and who aro rioh enough to 
provido thoin with a oonsiflorablo ninnbor of 
orrnamonts mado of gold. But in sjnto of thoir 
Inng-ohcrishod ambition thoy oannot holp boing 
ovorpoworod by tho ])rod()niinating ])athos, wlaai 
thoy havo to bid adiou to thoir parental 
dw(‘lliní 2 :'^ for tho now oin*''; we thoir 

sad h(‘art^ dopiotoit as stroainh^l.s of toars. 
Thoy sing of thoir blossod travails whon 
n(‘w sons apjioar on tho soono. Thoro aro 
brid(‘*í who ^ing of thoir spinning-whoels made 
of gold; ‘^onio of thom are soon inaking 

a d(*niand for tho spinning-whools mad(‘ of 
Shishaw wood. Ilow oagor and iinpatient 
thoy bi‘ooino to go to tlioir jiaronts during the 
rains; it is tho rlistinguisliing oharaotoristio of 
thoir filial and parontal lovo. Woinon aro soon 
shodding l('ar^ for tho doooa^od onos: for tho 

daughtor^ who usod to sing as swoot as the 

(lo, and who havo now flown away to 
sl(*ep in tho nost of D(‘ath: for tho fathers who 
wero Suhcddrs: for tho brolluTs who lookod likc 
highly polishod logs of Shisham and f^nndal: for 
'the hiisbands who know voi-y well tho languagc 
of their wives’ droaniy eyes: for the fathers-in- 


law whoso voico w^as rornarkably inajostio. Thoro 
aro ininstrols^ wdvos who lamcnt and mourn for 
tho loss of influontial villagors, tho masters of 
big ostatos, st('ods and olopliants, and bullock- 
oarts, woll-ool(‘bratod for thoir broad-inindedness, 
whioh taiight thoin to offor most liborally gifts 
of oows and stoiMls, and dolo out gold and silver 
in oharity; thoy pray for tho otornal peaoo of 
thoso happy souls, who can only bo comniemo- 
ratod if striotly followod by thoir progony in 
thoir foot-jirints of goncrosity and benevolonoo. 

AVitex tttey Sino of Natüre 

Tho diroot and immodiato oontact with tho 
bonign and ausjiioious as])octs of Nature inakos 
viIlag(‘-lifo all thr moro swoot and oharming. , 

An avorago oountrywoman miist aoquaint 
h(‘rsolf with tho oounfrv flowors. Somo of the 
flowors stand for Now Lifo and Youth in folk- 
loro, and thus b(M'omo oynosiiros to tho spoll- 
bound and lov('-swollon hoarts. BriRanti Phxd 
is tho Piinjabi word for tho spring-flowor; it has 
como to livo as a symbol of ovor-frosh youth: 

O how pru^haniinp; look»? the ««pring-flowcr ! 

‘O let nie fiilly hehold it ’—('xclaimeth my eye. 

Tn tho orowdod towns, whoro life is full of 
oomploxitios, thoy hoar tho oall for spring-relo- 
bration only on the Baf^ant Panchmi day, but 
tho rounfrywoTn(*n, who pass their days and 
nights just in tho lap of Mothor Naturo, oolobrato 
oaoh day of tho soason as a spring-fo«ítival whon 
tho Now Soa«5on furnishos thom with a oradlo of 
boautv. Thoir blooniing faoos shino among tho 
abnndant ílow(‘rs thal adorn tho looal landsoapcs, 
and somo ono of tlnan bursts into song: 

o how mv heari a«;pires, 

To rnio\ lhe charm of «^pring pvery day. 

TIioso aro tho days whon Snrhon * blossoms 
forth in i\< full ohann. Evi*rywhoro aro soen 
tho y(‘llow Sarhon flowors. IIow inspiring is 
lho y(‘llow oolonr- thí' omblom of tho apring. 
Tho oounirywoman admiros roadily tho boautv 
and graoo of tlu» Sarhnr} flowor whon sho tries 
to s(*o it in th(* bridogroom^s faoe: 

Behold tíiy groom, O he looks no Icss than the 
Sarhon flowrr; 

Yoii sfrm to he a liirky one, my daiighter, but how 
ean it he predieled with a gnaranter ? 

Pomo ono may try to sook tho Sarhov flowcr 
on tho protty faoo of a villago-brido: 

Lo! here eomp^ dhandkitr^f the inoon-prinress; 

O jii«*t ])ehold, luT face is like a Sarhon flowcr. 

* .Sarhon is a kind of mnstard. 

i Chandhur is one of lhe most popular names bome 
by the peasant girls in lhe Piinjab. It is made iip of 
two words, Chand, meaning “lhe moon,” and Kur, mean- 
ing “prince*?.” 
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But beauty must pass away in courso of 
time, and, lanienting over the departed youth, 
tlie boloved sings to the lover in a eomplaining 
inood: 

O why di(Jn’t you tiirn iip to me, my friend, 
When I was juíst a Sarhon flowt»i í 

Attention is tilso paid te tho efTieaoy of th(‘ 
Mojtia flowers: 

O lí‘i me throw a Motia flower on my lover, 

To aroiise him fiom sound aleep. 



O get my Ghagrat dyed, my love, 

Like the flower of the linseed plant. 

When the berry trees bear fruit, the girls 
gt oiit to make a feast. These are tlie days 
\^hen they make friends; 

O the bcrriei, are npe, 

Lo! here comes the beahon of friendship. 

A fair girl of exciuisite stature is compared 



Thi Author\ ff tje 

She has b<.en acroinpanying hei hiishand in his tiavds 
foi the lepitsf ntati\e colhclion (d All-Tndia f<»lk song»' 
The ttxls of the maioiity of tlu folk-Mings, iis( d jn tíiis 
aiticlf, wpie oiiginally recoided hy lic i from lhe living 
lips of the countr>woineii 

When (íenda blossoms, the countiygiils sing 
of its youthful beauty and grace along with an 
iiinoeenl prayer for tlie long hfe of tluir bioihei' 
and iiarents: 

O look al the charm of the Gentia flowers 
O just take one for thee, my friend. 

O listcn to me, O maidcn, going astray from my side, 
O Iisten lo me, O maiden. coming dose lo my sidt, 
Long li ve the brothers of lhe sisiers, 

Long live the parents of the daiighters, 

O look at the charm of the Genda flowers, 

0 jiist take one for thee, iriy friend. 

How the linsecd flower awakens the dorraant 
appreciation when a bride sings; 


A ptasdiit biidt in Iim iiational costume 
She appiar*» to be the irue apostle of her nativc Muse 

to íin ela^tie ^hool oí tlie inulbcny, and a roíigh 
peie-niit boy beeoiii(‘s a ^ubject oí isatire: 

O tlie pi asaiit ho>V hiide is like an elastic ofl-shoot 
of th( inulhtrn, 

Vdiile hc hiinself looks like a rough rod of wild 
acdí la. 

The ‘ uiiits ’ of a sugar-cane stand for the 

h\^eethealts: 

O lhe peasant bo}s will be delighted. 

To hu\e the units of a sugar-eane. 

An car of the wheat jdant is often an 
(inhlcin of a boautiful nmideii: 

O ihou lhe ear of the wheat plant, 

Thy íswcetheari keepg many a handkerchief—O he*ll 
just come to water the field 

t Ghagra is a particular garraent, never worn by the 
unmarried onca. 
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The peacocks have their own coloiir in thc 
village-siiiToimdiiigs. Some of thc ^irls clanee 
as the peacocks do: 

Come, O moon-(iijeen, come, 

Lrfh pcrfoim lhe p(*aco('k-(laii('(‘. 

But most of tlie girls Imve a ^enuine likiníç 
for tlie ]a‘a-l)ens ratlier than the peacocks. 
Tliis perhaps th(‘ backgroinid of the follovvinc; 
soiig: 

O prepare a star-í^tiidded fool-wear for me 

And embroider on it a few pca-liens. 

Koonj is Hie Punjabi word for tlio sho-rnuip. 
It is tlu' beaii ideal of feiiiiuine bcauty as well 
as syuiboüetil of girls in the native folk-lore. A 
mignitory bird, tlie she-erane eoiiies down to 
tlie plains in winter, and in suminar it goos back 
to tlic hilis, jnst like a girl wlio bids adieu io 



\ laiid&eape 

The direcl and imniediate contacl wilh the benip;n and 
auspiciotjs aspects of Nalure m^ke^ thc village-life all 
thc more charmin^ and swect 

l:(*r parental nest to go to her new lioine after 
the ‘vvedding. The mas>es supi)osc that Raj 
II(VIS, a particular kind of swan, takt^s ])earls 
tind its líuly-love—the shc-críine—luis also 
pctiuirt^d thÍA habit. The following song, original- 
ly sung by a village-swain who eoinpares hiinself 
to a Raj Ilfvis, should la» s(udied in this light: 

O jnst pick iip the peail^ 

O my she-crane, having sneh an cxífiiisite liody. 

Ilere is a duet: 

The peaeoek extiaimeth: ‘ Year after year yoii Come 
over heie, O slie-eranes, like the wayfarers whc» 
bid adieu lo their horne. It is thal your country 
is ilbeivilized and uply, or >ou are love-sfriekcnV’ 

The she-eraiies reply: ' Our conntiy is, of coiirse, 
eivili/eíi and beaiilifui, nor are we Íove-*.tricken. 
The fofid allolted to ijs is so mereih ssly seallered 
bv the Mrni^hty í^ather that we (ome over here 
year after yt‘ar leavin^ aside our ehildren in lhe 
hi)U. 

The wild pigeon oflen stands for cupid and 
the i)arro( for the lover: 

It halh inade its nesf on thy bosom, 

Look at lhe wild pigeon, ÍO yoiithful maiden)! 
|t hath made its nest un thy plaitcd hair, 


Look at the naughty parrot, (O youthful 
maiden)! 

The wild pigeons arc also dcpietcd as 
unfaithful lovers: 

They are no more than the wild pigeons, 

('lap thy hand*4 onee and no more are they seen. 

The she-pigeon may stand for a lady-love: 

Lo! Laehi flew away like a she-pigeon, 

From the green fieldb of wheat. 

The kite^s nest is, of course, so high that 
1 uman hands can not approach (‘asily to its 
lyiíiK thero. Some one may compare liis 
lady-love to the kite^s egg: 

() in«ít behold my Chandkiir, the moon-priiieess, 

Lo ! She ib no lesb than a kite’s egg. 

There are inmimerable songs of this typc. 



Country Mothcr going lowards the river-side along 
wilh her ehildren. They sing as they walk 
The villages, situated amidst lhe lovely seenes and sites 
of river-side landbcapes, are fiirnibhed wilh many a sylvan 
'«hade. The bimplieity of life in lhese villages is not 
laeking in penuine repose, and the daiighters of lhe soil 
*^inp and dance lo the natural rhythm to which their 
native rivers generally flow 

WiiEN THEY Sino of their Rivers 

'riie liearts of the couiitryvvomen in the 
l^imjab—the land of five rivers—are, of course, 
ít> íiTtile for song-harvest as their i)lains for 
corn. There are innumerjible songs d(‘picling the 
countrywomeirs love for their well beloved rivers 
—the beauty-s])ots of tia* rural Punjab. Thc 
villages, situated amidst the lovely scenes and 
siles of river-side landsca])es, are furnished with 
many a sylvin shade. Tht* simplicity of life 
in lhese villages is not lacking in genuine repose, 
and the daughters of thc soil sing and dance to 
the natural rhythm to which their native rivers 
generally flow. 

The Chenab is wonderfully immortalizcd in 
the country women^s songs. It is celebrated 
in songs not simply for the vivid green foliage 
of its landscapes, nor for the cool shades 
beiieath the trees that adorn its banks; it has 
become sacred to thein for, it is thc place wherc 
Uir and Sohni —the immortal heroines of Punjabi 
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folklore—cxecuted thc ever-new play of Love. 
In her hour of inspiration an avcrage daughtcr 
of the soil pays a homagc of praise to Hir and 
Shoni and celebrates thc Chenab. 

My heart always goes to lhe Chenab; 

How I wish to make an abode on its bank. 

Again: 

Let u» go to the Chenab, my ]ove, 

Let us go lo the Chenab, 

We will perform the peacock-dance there, 

Let us go lo the Chenab. 

Next to thc Chenab comes the Ravi: 

Even the slightest touch of the ineinory of 
her parental nest, where the siinjilicity of life 
was in no way marred by convention, makes 
the bride long for her parents. It is gonerally 
her brothor who comes to takc her to the 
parental house. In the conimemoration of her 
brothcr’s blessed coming, thc sistor wishes to 
build a hut on thc Ravi: 





I have jus! crosseíl flie river 
Tlie hrarts of lhe eoiinlrywomen in lhe Punjab lhe land 
of five rivers, are, of coiirse, at» ferlile for MUig-harvcsl 
as lheir plains for corn 

On lhe Ravi-bank, O molher-in-law, 

We may build a hiil, 

O, if !*ome one from my i)ai)a's Jand 
Comes lo tlie door of our liiil. 

Many come and po, O molher-in-law, 

Ihit never comes my maminaV^ bon. 

On lhe Kavi-bunk, O mothcr-in-law, 

Wc may Imild a hiil. 

O if someone from my pupa’s land 
Comes lo lhe door of oiir hiil. 

TIcre is a duet originally sung by u luippv 
couple: 

‘ Hctc flows lhe Ravi and on ils wavrs floals a Chiitni 
flower. 

Had I nol been born, lhen could you lie ever married, 
my lover? ’ 

‘ Here flows the Ravi and on ils waves floals 
Ganderiati,* my love, 

Hadn*l you been born, O T couldn’l easily get a 
lady-love.’ 

The Ravi is thc symbol of thc bride, and 


* A small piece of peelcd sugar-cane. 


thc bridegroom is depicted as thc prince of the 
Chenab, or thc Chenab itself: 

Why dost ihou snalch away our Ravi, 

O thou the prince of the Chenab? 

Thou art my Ravi and I am thy Chenab, 

O my füir darling! 

Hand in hand we sing and dance daily, 

0 my fair darling! 



1 sing as 1 grind 


Tlic beauty of thc river-bank landscape is 
all tlic moro ondoarod whon thc dark-cyed 
(Ircainy girls aro soon there fetohing pitchers 
fiill of water. Thoy liavc a gesture and poso, 



A waler-side sccne 

The rivers are, of eoiirse, the beaiily-spois of the rural 
Punjab- the land of five rivers 

ns old aíS their tradition and culturc. They sing 
as they walk. Om* of (lu‘ most interosting themes 
uf tliese songs is to compare Love vvith a river: 

Here flows the river of Love, my friend, 

Here flows tln* river of Love; 

Doiri be drowned, O innocent one, 

Here flows lhe river of Love. 

Whkn thky Sino of Love 

Love has ahvays been worthy of comme- 
moration in songs. Siich is its ever-new rhythinl 
Roth men and women have a genuine liking for 
the inspiration they derive from it. It lives in 
all walks of life and is abimdant everywberc. 
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As cvidcnt from a lar^e porccntagc of 
Pimjabi lüV(‘-songs, tlu» woinan^s lovo for her 
inan is ronsidered lo bo tho unsurpassablo 
Symbol of truc lovo. It is so cvon iii tho works of 
tho Sikh (iiirus and varioiis othor saint-pocts 
ol tho Piinjab, who r(‘prcsentod thomsolvos as 
wonion with flod as thoir hiisband. Iloro is ono 
oí tho most pojailar Sikh soiifis; its author—tlu* 
(íroat (Uiru (íovind Siní^h—ai)poars in tho rolo 
of //?>, tho peasant-prinooss of tho Punjabi folk- 
lorc: 

O go 1(1 my ílearrst frieiul aiul lolate to him iht* 
slory of iiis worshipprr likc mc: ‘ líow painful it is 
*ímy friend), to hc rovt^rf-d with a íjiidr wlini ihoii 
arl nol b> iiiv «^ide. I ju^t livt* tlir life uí Nagas, 
the nakod oni*s. As for mystdf. llic goblet Iias tiirned 
inío a spcar (without thrt*, niy fririid), and tbc nip 
M*t'nis no Icss iban a sword. i\h me*, bow painfid i« 
the biitrhor*s kiiling knifr! I alway^ sufF<T. Far 
superior to me is tby dirlv hiil, O my friend 
(Kanjha), to lhe palaces of ihe khcra^'* 



When an old grannv ^pins 

The -«pinning-wheel lias iis own musie. It has been 
Corning fiom tlie aneient inolhers 

Sfiys Prof. ]’iiran Singli: 

*Oiir lyrics and lo\e-hynins are alw.i\N syinbolieally 

sung liv a wonian. Poelry is a nyrnph.ll is 

lhe pi^a^^anl-pririeess Hir who paints the lieuuty of lhe 
evt-biowc of Rarijha lo iis. . . . Tn lhe V^mIíc hymns, 
í'fod is de‘»rribed as Piinisha, lhe Man, and a1l 
humanity, recipieni of His graee, in^^piralion and 

love. is shown as a woinan waiting for Him. 

This arl has been susiained in the Piinjab. 

Thoro aro niany i)atlorns of Punjabi lovo 
Muipis, cuiTont ainoníí tho countrywonion. Iloro 
a K‘t oí t\vo-lino(Í love-sonp;s: 

Mn «-weelheart i»» sugar eandy, 
llow sweet appear his lalks ! 

M> sweelheart i*» just a sandal Iree, 

1 am a*lhrill with tlie delighl of the scenl. 

1 “cek with )oy in moonlit night 
Tlic foot-prints of my love. 

* The family in which Hir was forcibly married. 


The dii8t heneath thy íeel ib sacred to mc, my 
love, 

I besmear it on my fair bosom. 

The world enjoys lhe face of the pretty crcsccnt 
moon, 

My moon j.s my sweelheart. 

O do come to lhe garden, my love, 

I woiild hear (liy songs aboiit lhe twinkling stars. 

Ran)ha is the swan of Heavcn, 
llir forcliodes lhe pearly blring. 

Rarijha is lhe moon of Heavcn, 

Hir pre‘.enl‘' the niorning-slar. 

O my Ranjha is the celestial moon; 

Dirett fiom (lod have I gol hirn. 

RkMINISCENOKS of THE DAYS OF (hllVALBY 

TIkto aro soores of soini-lnstorical songs 
fiirnishing us with tho rominisoonc(‘s of tho days 
of chivalry. Thoiisands of young inon would 
go lo lho btittl(‘-fiold whoni^viT thorc' was a war 
in ordor to didond tho ooimtry against foroign 
invasion. ]\Iothors and sistors in thoso 

(iays of ohivalry address(*d thoir sons as T'ó- 
(í/t. hovo); many of tho daughtors of tho soil 
aro still tho niothors and sist(‘rs of tho licroos 
who aro woll-known soldiors of tho Tndian anny 
an<l hav(‘ giv(‘n a hrilliant ])r()of of Ihoir valoiir 
!!• various battlo-fiolds. Bul tho original sonso 
of tho Word Vir is no moro and it has como 
to livo only as Wloar ’ or Mji'ol}K‘r.’ Howovor 
(ptimistio liavo boon lia» soldiors’ wivos, tho 
Ihmjabi jirovorb, Sijuihi di bahiiti sadai rnndi 
—‘a soldiors wifi» is always a \\idow’ —woll 
do])iols thoir oiitlook. Thoro is, of oonrso, 
notliing liko timidity hohind tho solf-oxi)rossion 
of tho ooimlrywomon, but how oan tlioy holp 
boing ov(»rpo\\(*r(‘d by tho prodominating pathos 
ot tho tragody which can happon any inomont, i 
whonovor fho cruol liand of Doath smalohos 
away lho fighting soldiors from tho stage? 
Prof. Puran Singli says that i^vory-day lifo in 
tho old Piinjab was always throat(*nod by foroign 

inVMsions íind thorpfnrp’ 

“ It was the huer of the wuman the man -who 
biecime as ran‘ and preeioiis as hc was hrave and 
fearlevs. Si^iers and mothers (and also wives) aaw 
him alivr orie tnomenl; lhe nexl, the fair young man 
dicd on lii«* sword.” 

Thon oamo the liour of mourning, but 

“ Mosí of lhe tragic lanientatiuiiH rose from lhe 
lieart of the molher.” 

Tho following song is a dialogue bctween 
a roornifs wifo and her mothcr-in-law; the 
former is naturally verv sensitive while the 
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THUS SING THE COUNTRYWOMEN IN THE PUNJAB 


lattcr—^the mother of the hero—remarkably 
optimistic. A translation rannot, of coursc, givc 
an adcquatc idea of the pathetic atmosphero 
created by the tune to which the women origin- 
ally sing it: 

‘ My love—thy son, O mother-in-law, lt*aves íor 
Jammii to jnin hi» rank! * 

* Neilhcr backfd up by me, nor by thee, my 

daughter-in-law willingly he leaves for Jainnui to 
join his rank. 

Engage ihyself with all thy heart in silk-embroidery; 
lhe recriiit will rctiiin vicloiiously with immensc 
weallli.’ 

‘ Thy rotlen silk is full of knots, O moilier-in-law and 
whal ran a sad bride like me understand of 
einbroidery ?* 

‘ Be content wilh the jilain faie, daiighter-in-law, it 
is thy own home; the rcciiiit will ictiirn 
vielorioiisly with immerise wealth 

* Ascend to the top of our roof, daiighter, and look 

aroiind; «^ee if sonieone comes homeward.’ 

‘ IÍp rides on a bliie horsf, and is rlad in white, O 
rnolher-in-law; Lo! sonieone comes homeward.* 

* Whom does he icsemblc and like whom is he diessed, 

daiighier, whoso soldier «ornes homeward?’ 

‘ llc reseiiibles my Nanad* antl is dressed like my 
Dior* O moihcT*m*law, my soldier comes honic- 
ward.* 

The vietoriou.s soldier i** no than a kintí 
lo liih proud wife—the kinj; of lier as well 

as the hero-king: of the ballh^fiold. Every 
soldier is expected to follow th(' hij;h ideaK ol 
rhivalry, aiaí oiie who is rnorally weak, ho\Ne\(T 
hrave and f(*arless he is, is ahvays disre^arded. 
TIere is a song which portrays a soldier ^^h(> 
inclines to fto astniy from the niarital vo^^s, and 
his wife is seen appropriately checkini; his 
weakness: 

‘In whose >ard giows the lenion, O queen -my Iif<\ 
In whose )aid grows the l«’m«in? 

In whose yaid—O íri wliose yaid, O qncen—iny lif(\ 
1 he ( hainpa ílowei s blossom in abiindam-e? ’ 

‘ In mv yard grows the lenion, O king my life, 

In m> yard grows lhe leinon; 

In the gaidener’s wife’s yaid, O king my lifc, 
The Champô flowers blossom in abiimlance.* 

‘ Who lakes the Icmon-jiiice, O qncen niy life, 

Who takes the lemon-jnic 
Who wears- O who wcars, O qii«*en my life*, 

The Champa flowers in abnndan«*e? ’ 

* I take the lemon-jnicc, O king my lifc, 

í take* the lemon-jiiice; 

The gardciier’s wife—the gardener’s wife, O king-- 
my lifc, 

Wcar Champa flowers in abundance.’ 

‘The hot water liirns eold, O king—my life, 

The hot water tiirns cold; 

O jusi approach to me, O king—my life, 

And take thy bath in the palace.’ 

‘ In the palace, I w«)uldn’t take my bath, O queen— 
my life, 

In the palace, T wouldnT take my bath; 

* Nanad is the term for the husband’s sister, and 
Dior for his brother. 


ril do so in the gardener’8 wife*s house, 0 queen— 
my life, 

Rather than doing so in the palace.’ 



The queen of Punjabi love-song 
As oideiil from d laige pcrccntage of Punjabi love-songs, 
the woman's h)ve foi her nian is eonsidered to be the 
unsiirpassable bymbol of true love. Poetry in the Punjab 
is *Mlie peasant-piineess Hir who paints the beauly of the 
e>e-brows of Ranjha lo us” 

•Ready for thee I have, O king—my life, 

Superior ri«*e and she-huflíalow’8 milk; 

Approach lo me, O king—my life, 

Let’s make a feast in the palace.’ 

*ln the palace, O queen—my life, 

1 wouldn*t share the feast, ^ , 
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!’]] do so in the gardener*s wife*s house, 

Rather than doing so in the palace.’ 

‘ Bed have I sprcad, () king -my life, 

On oiir iDpniost flunr; 

Approarh to mo, O king my ]ife, 

Knjoy ihy dreams in the palace.’ 

‘The palace is fiill of mosquitocs, O queen--niy li e, 
My dreanm 1 wouldn’t enjoy there; 
ril do so in tlie gardencr’s wifc htiu^^c, 

Ralhcr lhan doing so in the palace.’ 

* Come down, O rain-clínid my darling, 

Do noi makc delay; 

Deinolish at once, O mighly cloud—my darling, 

The gardner^s wife’b placc.’ 

‘ Dreiiched totally I come, O quecn —my life, 
Drenched lotallv I come. 



i villagc-beauty 

SiJíh typi'' are noi very rare in TnnifmK nr 
snínning-partics ’ 

Wdke iip at once, O quecn my life, 

\nd open lhe door of the palace.’ 

‘ II IS all full of mosquitoes, O king my life, 
ll IS all fiill of mosquitoes; 

Co to the gardener’s wifeV housc, O king—my lifc, 
Rather lhan coming to the palace.’ 

‘Gel up ye, all my sisiers, my darlings. 

And open the door at once; 

Ah me, my king reclines in a manger, 
t Rather lhan enioying his dreams in the palace.* 

*<# > 


When they Sinci while Spinning 

The spinning-wheel has its own music. 11 
is handcíl down from niothers to daughters, and 
the daughters of the soil in the Punjab still have 
a genuine liking for the auspicious labour of 
spinning. Charkha is the Indian word for the 
spinning-wheel; an average coimtrywoman 
possesses lier own Charkha and sits to spin when- 
ever she is free from other house-hold duties. 

Try to picture to yourself a group oi 
eountrywonien and girls, asseinbled together 
for s))inning. Trinjan or Tinjan is the Punjabi 
nord for this spinning-party, imbibing the truc 
sj)irit of ooinpetition. They raay fix any 
time for it in the day, and oecasionally 
tliey join in Trwjan even a few liours 
líefore day-break. Some are niothers, hapjiy 
or sad íis the goddess of fortiine has made 
them; but tliey ean sing as they spin even if 
they are sad: some are newly-married brides; 
Üiey are ever-eager to sing, and in the rcalm of 
tlieir song^ tla^y enjoy the happy play of ‘ hide 
and seek ^ willi the inspiring sentimerits of love, 
lM*aiity, and yoiith: some are mature virgins, 
overpowered with the hidden joy of their 
eoming weddings; they have their own songs, 
appropriatt' to llieir laste, knowing no n‘stríiint. 
Suoh pictiii*es(|neness! Sueli dark-eyed dreamy 
lyiies! Sueli an indescribable f(»ast of native 
graee! All tliese ar(\ of eourse, the living svm- 
bols of anei(‘nt tradition and eulture. Along 
\AÍt)i the ehorus-musio the ‘ sis1(*rs of the spin- 
ning-wheeP often enjoy solo-singing, too. 
Spontaneily, freshness and originality are the 
\ery heart-beats of these song.s whieh breathe the 
jisyehologieal depth of the* women’s inner life. 
Ilere \\e find a wide range of home-sjnni themes 
representing their own lights and shades. 

In some of these songs the moon stands for 
the lover anrl the eoiintless stars for the liours of 
loiig se])aration: 

() moon! risr and display tliy lighl; 

In counling the stars have 1 pa.s.scd the night. 

Lo! Hcre appears tlu* moon, dear fcllows», 

Hcrc app(‘ars the moon. 

Here is something about Khund-m-khundi ^ 
(the village hoekey) and Jhvr mutrn (a danee 
‘tii - performed in a ring) : 

The swdíns arc gathcríng on the high moiinds, 

Lo! líeir appear lhe maidens on lhe lower ones, 
Doar fellows, hcrc appear the maidens. 

The swains aic plaving Khund-m-Khundi, 

Lo! The maidems enjoy Jliurmutra, 

Dear fellows the maidens enjoy Jhurmutra, 
Among the swains is seen my younger brothcr. 

Lo! So coloured louks his club, 

Dear fellows, so coloured looks his club. 

* In some parts of the Punjab it is known as Khuddo- 
!• 
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Among the maidens is seen my younger brother’B 
bride. 

Lo! In nine plails are braided her hair, 

Dear fellows, in nine plaits are braided her hair. 

Here is a song abont iho spinning-whecl 
itsclf: 

O with its warbling sound (so &weel), 

Coes on my apinning-wheel, dear mamma. 
ll is all mado of gold: Inif silvem is iis Gujha* 

O with its warbling sound (so sweet), 

Goes on my spinning-wheei, dear mamma, 
Silken is its Midi : and is dyed íii a lovely roloiir, 
O with its warbling souiid (so sweet), 

Goes on my spinning-wheel, dear mamma. 

Biii it is only a swrH dreani. The spinning- 
wheel is generally niadt» of wood--ara(‘iii wood 
in all cases and Shisham wood only in ihe case 
of lhe rich. 

* (riijha is a particular pari of the spiniiing-wheel. 

I The thread ihat inakts ihe wlwv*! move. 


My spinning-wheel is made of acacia, 

Jiist get me one of Shisham, my love, 

Cotton?—O I woiildn’t spin it; wool? O I wouldn’1 
spín it. 

O jijst get me silk, my love. 

My spinning-wheel is made of acacia, 

Jiisi get me one of Shisham, my love. 

As the pollen is formed on the fruit-trees, 
so love is formed in the human heart, is one of 
lhe popular thenies in these son^s: 

The pollen is formed on the berry trees, my friend, 
Thou hast laken up thy residence at Rawalpindi, far 
fiom me hath gone th\ heail. 

On the eoiniie do 1 stand daily (expeeting thee), 
my fi iend, 

On lhe berry tree*- is formed the pollen, and 
Lo\e for thee is formed in my heart 

(To Ae (oncluded) 


MINGUN 

THE CRAVEVARD OF A KIN<;\S COLOSSAL AMBITION 
By K. B. lYER 


the annals oí Bnnna tht‘ name of ‘King 
l^odawptiya stands onl as one of its most ])ower- 
ful inonarchs and yet as an unhai)py, ill-balanced 
conibination of contniry (futilities that in the 
ap;g;r('g,íit(» contributed moro to the unhappiness 
of the fteople. llis reckless dar- 
ing and boiindless anibition wore 
only in keepinp; with his iniperi- 
ous arrogance and restless 
energ;y. While he proinoted a 
literary revival and undortook 
costly construction projects for 
the slory f^nd benefit of his 
country, he involved it in 
lonfç drawn-out ill-planned, cani- 
])aigns ag;ainst ncislibourinf; 
powers that ended in depoi)ulat- 
ing and enervating the nation. 

He who made the smoking of 
opinm and the killing of an ox 
or buffalo ti crime punishable 
with death did iiot scruple to 
massacre hundreds of his subjects 
at the slightest suspicion of dis- 
obedience or treachery. He built 
])agodas by the dozen, sent oiit 
a costly mission to Gaya for a 
Bodhi branch; brought the fam- 
ous Mahamuni image from 

Arakan and installed it with a splendour 
9 .nd magniíicencc almost unparalleled. But, 


doiibt and scepticism seizing him, he con- 
teniplatcd a change of faith. Abruptly 
changing again he proclaimed himself Ariinittya, 
lhe new Buddlia. He subjugated Arakan 
and actually claiined Bengal on the ground 



The Míngun Pagoda, one of lhe worlifs biggest pile of bricks. The 
eraekb in it are viwble. The bell, the seeund largest in the world 
weighs 90 tons. A shed has becn put over it 


that at one time it was a tributarv to 
Arakan. He refused to treat with the Vicero^ 
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oí Iiifliii, iu)t bcinjí tlio (‘qiiíil of thv “ Lord of 
llie Wliití‘ Elo])Iiíint/^ íind chcrished wild 
(Ireaiiis of conqueriníi; índia and C'liina, which 
()nly tlnvartíul Í)y liis ropeaiod failuros in 
lli(‘ Siani canil)aifíns. Ho was a grandioso 
Moglinl, with Napoloonio ainhitions and daring 
i)iit witli liinitod powoiN and rosonrcos and 
^poilod witli a sonso of ])ri(lo tliat hordiTod on 
(‘Ccontricity. 

Fancying liini‘^olf tho groatost and inost 
poworful inonaroli on oartii, lio docid(‘(l to l(»avo 
liis “goldon loot-j)nnls” on tlio sands of timo. 
IJo woiild do soinotliiiu; worlliy of hinisídf, 
soinotldng tliat would staggíM- futuro gonorations 
into stujiondoiis adiniration, soinotliing about 
viiioh tlioy would koop on talking for (dornity. 
H(* would inunortaliso biinsolf as llio groato-t 
buildor. Innnodiatoly lio jiiit into ox(*oution iho 



A fiont \iew oí lhe headirss griffin, 95 ft in height, 

Thí Inggost Jn lhe worhl 

oonstruotion oí tlie “ biggost pagoda, tho biggest 
boll, tho biggost tank and tlio biggost pair of 
griffins.” No niattor, how tho pooplc suffered 
nnder íainino and constant wars^ tho will of 
thc “ Lord of tho Wliilo Elephant ’’ sliould be 
carried out. 

Thc site choson for those superlative struc- 
tifres fvas at Mingun a picturesque spot, a little 


to tho north-wcst of Mandalay on thc great rivcr 
Irruwaddy. Thoro tho river is in onc of her 
inost expansivo nioods, studdcd by sand-bank 
islands that broak it uj) into aiiibicnt serpentine 
wiiulings. On ono side strotohcs Mandalay, thc 
capital of Biirmoso kings, still tho unofficial 
capital of tho raco, a busy hivo, its waterways 
thronging with tinibor-rafts, sampans and steain 
boats. ()n tho othor sido, strctclios a rango of 
liills, its undulating outlinos orownod by the 
jioarl-whito niorning clouds. Tho sand banks 
slightly voilod in vapourous niist, tho rays of 
th(‘ oarly sun horo and thoro broaking this magic 
wob of gauzo and creating shiinmoring patohos 
on tho watiT surfaco that glitter magic discs, 
tho splash, s])lash of tho tiny oars liko baby 
boatings on tho doop, broad bosom of tho rivor, 
tho ovou flow of tho boatman^s long-drawn-out* 
ílitty as ho tow*^ you iip stn^ain; thoso oxoroiso a 
magic sp(*ll as you apiiroach tho historie 
momiinont. 

Almost ovorlooking tho river and at tlif" 
ontrancí' of tlu» jiagoda aro a pair of griffins 
(chinthos) thí» usual gato-koojiers in tho jiagodas 
of Burnia. Thoso aro hugo nionstors in brick. 
sitting on thoir hind logs and in that jMistun' 
95 foct in hoiglit. Tludr apiioaranco lias boon 
rondorod furthor hidoous by tho oarthquake of 
1838 which sunderod thoir hoads which lio 
brokon and soatterod. Cn^opors and liugo jilants 
springing írom tho doop íissuros on thom givo 
them tho njipoaranco oí junglo-coverod liillocks. 
The brick work was plasterod ovor wdth glazod 
coloiirod stucco, ])atohos of which roínain still 
intact. Their huge olophantine backs are 
adorn(‘d with ornamental trappings. Their eye- 
balls aro said to have measurod 13 foot iii oir- 
cumforonco. Evon in their ruined and brokon 
(ondition th(‘y romain thc biggcst griffins. Tho 
barbaric splondour of these monstors and their 
cxtremoly digiiiíied pose and domeanoiir aro 
such, as to oxtort tho admiration of tho com- 
moner and tho art connoissour alike. 

Tho pagoda itsclf stands on a vast court- 
yard. Tho lowTst baso 450 feet síjuare, rises in 
terraced basements. The outer onc has a narrow 
perambulatiiig oorridor, paved with stono slabs, 
with inakara or crocodilo w^ater-spouts set in 
tho walling of the next higher basoment. The 
})agüda-8truoturo propor is a huge unfinish- 
ed pile of brioks, 165 foot in height, less 
than a third of what it was intended to 
be. Tho king himself personally superintended 
tho oonstruction and for ovor a decade 
oountless artisans and villagers wcre pressed 
into Service, while the king^s men scoured 
the country for more men and more money 
to complete this white elephant in brick. 
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The exaction fell so heavily on the people 
that wben in 1797 the king’s officere 
demanded more bricks for the construction oí 
the pagoda, village after village in Arakan 
beat the war dnim and the people rose Whole¬ 
sale under the leadership of one Nga Chin 
Pyan. Soon a prophecy rose that “ the pagoda 
is rising but the country is ruined.” It reached 
the '^golden ears” of the king. His faith in 
the supernatural put a chcck on liis inscnsatc 
nmbition and he abandoncd the project, lest 
his proud dynasty should come to an end. 
And there it remains in an unfinished condition, 
one ôf the biggest brick-ruins of the world, decid- 
odly inferior in its architectural qualitics to the 
two adjacent pagodas at Mingun. The earth- 
quakc of 1838 rent this strueture and parts of 
ic are crumbling ruins. Its huge, deep, cracks 
and summit arc overgrown with treos and shnibs. 
A great dream shattered to smithcrccnsi At 
the base are four nichos at the cardinal points 
sheltering four Buddha images. 

The bell intended for this shrine was 


finished. It weighs about 90 tons and is the 
second largest in the world. Its outer^ height 
is nearly 12 fcct and the externai diameter 
16 feet 3 inches. The earthquake which carne 
to undo the work of the king tried its destruc- 
tive hands at tlic bell too. The supports gave 
way and for a long time this giant bell rested 
on the ground, the world never hearing ^e 
resounding tone of the great bell of king 
Bodawpaya. A few years back, it was liftea 
up and slung on an iron beam, with a pucca 
shed over it. 

It was at Mingun while supervising the 
construction, the king fancied he had a vision 
and then proclainied hiinself the new Buddha. 
But a recalcitrant clergy and laity were in^ no 
inood lo accept this preposterous pretension. 
IIo realised that there was a limit even to 
kingly powers. His fanciful dream shattered 
ovi‘n as did his pagoda and griffins. Mingun, 
the gravcyard of his ambition and hopes, still 
continues to attract a steady stream of visitors 
and the foreign tourist seldom misses it. 


THE PAST. PRESENT AND FUTURE OF INDIAN EDUCATION 

By SASADHAR SINHA, Ph.D. 


A century of English education in índia 
is suflBciently good ground for taking stock of 
its achievements. IIow far is modern índia its 
creation, and contraiywise how far is it respon- 
sible for keeping Incha medieval are questions 
that require to he an^íwered. For modernness 
and backwardness arc irrcconcilable terms; 
Índia cannot be both modern and backward at 
the same time. This eleraent of contradiction 
in Indian educational progress is a mind-sign of 
much that is contradictory in Indian life. 
Modern índia is a composite entity, made up 
of the most diverse elenients, the most modem 
and the most primitive; the motor car and the 
bullock cart rubbing shoulders in the towns are 
its visible symbols. Compare some of India^s 
outstanding personalities, the finest flowers of 
modem índia, witli the pathetic figure of an 
Indian peasant, ignorant and superstitious, 
withal, virtuous and hard working. Typically 
Indian both, but whence is this difference? 

Modem^lfndian education is not only alien 
in origin and ideais,* but its methods are thosc 
whiõh instead of reconciling the cultured and 
the uiicultured, as in all progressivo countries, 
drive them ever wider and wider apart as days 
go by. Instead of creating harmony out of 
discord, order out of chãos, it makes confusion 

8 


worse confounded. The spectacle of índia, a 
house divided against itself, is tlius no anomaly. 
It is in the very nature of things. 

Like many another vital need of Indian 
life, Indian education is faccd ^th a double 
problem. Quantiiatively it is at its very begin- 
ning; it lias barely touched the hem of the 
Indian population. Of late, even in this respect, 
changes are percei)tible. The plea of financial 
Ntringency, so far held out as an excuae for the 
tardiness of educational progress, is slowly 
aiving way lo wider considerations of policy. 
Firstly because it is wiser to pay lip-service to 
public opinion on íliis qiiestion than be looked 
u})on as reactionaiy and secondly because higher 
education no longer enjoys the same favour 
with the powers that be that it once did. 
Instead of viewing the growing political cons- 
ciousnoss as a natural development, it is 
ivgarded as the evil fruit of higher education, 
Irustrated ambition and the like. The intro- 
duetion of universal elementary education is 
still a distant ideal, but signs are not lacking 
that attempts are being made definitely to put 
back the clock of higher education. To try 
to put a brake on India's political aspirations 
is in any case a bclated effort, but the cause 
for real concern lies elsewhere. Under «the. 
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cloak of fostering elementary cducation, the 
educational progress of thc country may be 
serioualy jeopardizcd. 

The qualitativo inferiority of Indian educa- 
tion is even more serious, Thc deficiency of 
numbers may be madc good in time, but the 
evil legacy of an inferior or wrong kind of 
education is not easily wiped out. Quality, 
howcvcr, is a comprchonsive torm which may 
mean many different things. It may connote 
thc actual material cohtent of the education 
given, or its method, ita ideal or finally the 
médium of instruction, a feature uniquc in thc 
case of índia. 

Taking the above in the reverse order, one 
raust agree that the one single factor which 
bears the major responsibility for the baek- 
wardness of Indian e(Íucation, both in its quali¬ 
tativo and quantitativo aspeets, is the médium 
of higher education in índia, naniely, English. 
It has madc education tlie privilcge of a small 
coteiie, and stamped it with intellectual sterility. 
Form has taken precedence over subjcct matter. 
Education instead of being the cradlc of Crea¬ 
tive thought and activities has, with honourable 
exceptions, been the burial ground of all 
thoughts and activities. The eheap gipe level- 
led at the “ failed B.A.’s " by India’s educators 
shows as much want of good taste as shallow- 
ness. 

“ It was beeausc,” writos Tagore in a signi- 
íicant passage in his Reminiscencex, “we were 
taught in our own languagc that our minds 
quiokened. Leaming should as far as possible 
follow the process of cating. When the taste 
begins from the first bite, the stomach is 
awakened to its funetion beforc it is loadefl, 
so that its digestive juiees get full play. 
Nothing likc this happens, howevcr, when the 
Bcngali boy is taught in English. . . . While 
one is choking and spluttering over the spell- 
ing and grammar, the inside reraains starved, 
and when at length the taste is felt, the appetite 
has vanished. If the whole mind does not work 
from the bcginning its full powers remain 
undeveloped to the cnd.” 

Ilappily, the Macaulayan attitudc, to which 
even cducated Indians fell victims in the past, 
that everything Oriental is inferior to the 
Occidental, that the highest achievenients of 
the human, that is, Western mind is incapable 
of transmission exeept through the médium of 
a Western langiiage, in this case English, has 
been shorn of its old-tirne assuranee. Even as 
it is, Indians have justihed their mind and 
character. But was this worth the price? 

The ideal of education at once raises the 
larger issue of human civilization. The nine- 


teenth century assumption that civilization was 
peculiarly European instead of an essentíally 
co-operative produet of all historical peoples 
has left its impress on educated índia through 
English education. It has had two contradic- 
tory effects. On the one hand, a class of Indians 
were alienated from their parent culture, and 
looked abroad for inspiration, and despised 
their own people in imitation of their rulcrs; 
while on the other, another class reacted 
violently against everything Western, earrying 
their zeal for national self-assertion to the 
length of buttressing up everything Indian, not 
because it was of value, but becausc it was 
Indian. Unavoidable though they were against 
the existing background, they were both un- 
healthy manifestations, clearly demonstrating, if 
demonstration was necessary, that on the ideal 
plane at any rate, English education had failed 
of its purpose. Thc fostering of self-respect 
is one of the prime functions of education. 
Education which detracts from self-respect can 
never be produetive of social good. It must 
either eneourage self-assertion to the point of 
arroganee or humility to the point of self-abase- 
ment. Anil both arc familiar spectacles in 
modem Índia; tliey arc the two sides of the 
saine shield. 

Nor is this all. The ideal of education 
being conceived too narrowly, utility was, as 
it still continues to be, its chief test and justi- 
fieation. Education in its light-bearing a.speet, 
that is, in so far as it leads to knowlcdge for 
its own sake has been unduly sacrificed to fruit- 
bearing at its lowest levei—administrativo 
employment. It has produced clerks and 
lawyers galore imtil there is overproduction, 
but little more. Indecd, it cannot be otherwise 
as long as education continues to be an adjunct 
of the administration of thc country. The rela- 
tjve barrenness of India’s political, social and 
cultural life is its most eloquent testímony. 

Although elosely connccted with its ideal, 
the method of Indian education is yet distinct. 
In short it may be characterized as primarily 
theoretieal and largely literaiy. The adminis¬ 
trativo tradition of education still persista. 
Thus even the teaching of Science fails in its 
main purpose. It does not cvoke tlie scientific 
spirit. Nor has it any relevance to practical 
life. The evil is more fundamental than mere 
divorce between tbeoiy and practice. In the 
absenee of scientific spirit, the pursuit of Science 
as an end in itsclf, which alonc can ensute 
contribution of value to Science, is still the 
exception rather than the rule; while without 
scientific agriculture, industry and thc like 
scientific education must perforce remain steríle. 
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In other worde, the inethod of Indian cducation 
suffcrs from the very limitation of its ideais. 

The too narrowly utilitarian outlook of 
Indian cdncation, as pointed out above, is bound 
to bring its own nemesis. Its vcry aims limit 
‘ it to a curriculum whose main object is to 
produce an army of olerks of tolerable efficiency. 
The importanpc given to English in the high 
sehool and University ourrioula, for instance, 
is out of all proportion to the other subjects 
of study. First, because Englisli being the 
administrativo languagc of the country its 
aequisition is indispensable, while seeondly, its 
use as a mediuni of instruction at the liigli 
sehool and University makes it the primum 
inter pares of the subjeets taught. Rubjeets 
like mathematics, history and geography, for 
instance, not to speak of seientific subjects like 
chemistry, physics or biology receive scant or 
no attention at all in the schools. They are 
negleetod in inverso proportion to their iinport- 
ance for administrativo cmployment. On the 
other liand, the vemaculars of the country are 
looked at askance throughout all stages of 
education. It is primarily a question of 
economy of time and energy. The average 
pupil after having spent the bt‘st years of his 
jouth in aequiring a difficult foreign language, 
'not only to follow instruction at sehool or 
college, but also to niake it the only langtiagc 
in which he is capable of expressing his thoughts 
in latcr life, if at all, has little time and less 
energy to probe deeper into the subject-matter 
of his studies. The content of Indian education 
is thus bound to be shallow and it has little to 
do with the individual pupil’s personal capacity 
The bookishness of Indian education, the invete- 
rate vice of craraming to which Indian children 
are heir, are inherent in the system. It ia the 
|line of least reaiatance for the average pupil 
Whatever he learns lu' invariably associates 
with its form which is English. The mould is 
more important than the content; bookishness 
and cramming are the inevitablc sequei. Men¬ 
ta lly therefore he remains immature throughout 
his sehool and university carecr, and later life 
does little to cure this. All personal initiative, 
the true si^ of life, is killed in his youth. He 
is the victim of a vicious system of education 
without parallcl. 

The prevailing education in índia has not 
been without its crities. One of its most original 
criticisms came from Rabindranath Tagore, 
with its appeal to Indian cultural traditions and 
freedom. A more conservative reaction came 
from the late Swami Sradhanand in the Punjab. 
Tagore however had, so to speak, his feet firmly 
planted on the ground, and consequently his 


attitude towards the problem of Indian educa- 
(ion took a modemistic form. _ This is a differ- 
ence of capital importance which it is essential 
ío take into account for a proper understanding 
of modern índia. The idea fostered by^ un- 
''ympathetie crities that Indian national 
nwakening is esscntially a reaction against the 
spirit of modem Science, or against tíie West, 
■is it is sometimes crudely put, is as untrue of 
(he facts as it is mis<^ievous. The leading 
spirits of índia sce, ancTsee only too well, that 
Tndin’.s salvation lies in modem Science, in the 
inculcation of the seientific spirit, and the appli- 
( ation of Science to India’8 daily problems. 
What goes by the name of English education 
in índia has stultified itself by kiUinj; the 
appelite for knowlcdgc and stifiing curiosity, 
the very breath of Science. Henee the revolt; 
li(>nce the insistence on national education, 
modem in spirit, but national in form, serving 
the lurger interests of life, away from the 
narrowly utilitarian. 

With each successive wave of the national 
inovement, the changing outlook on Indian 
cducation ha», taken more and more definite 
form. The national movement indeed is only 
one facct of the spiritual malaise for which the 
thwarting of the intellect is rcsponsible. 
Emotion and intellect which would normally 
flow out in Creative impulses—^in art, literature 
and music, Science and philosophy have sought 
outlet in political unrest. 

The national wakening of índia has affected 
the outlook on education in two ways. In the 
fii\st place, hy focussing the attention of the 
country on the importance of education as the 
regenarator of national life. and seeondly, by 
hringing into shnrp relief the shorteomings of 
existing cducation. The national movement in 
it>> turn has been affected by this change of Out¬ 
look. This is shown by the shift of emphasis 
ftoin formal polities to economies, that is, to 
the realization that the political struggle which 
neglects economic amelioration of the country 
must end in futility. 

The incrcasing attention to economic and 
tcchnical studies; the corresponding industrial 
])rogrcss of índia cannot fail to attract the 
attention of any observer, however casual. The 
^stering of research in Indian antiquitíes at the 
different universities is helping at the same time 
to re-establish Indians in their own estimation. 
The vicious method of imparting knowledge in 
an alien tongue also bids fair to come to an 
early end. This is a change of major import¬ 
ance in the history of Indian education. The 
first step has been taken towards the emancipa-, 
tion of the Indian mind and the release of 
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Creative energy tho prime» function of educa- 
tion. 

India^s backwardnoss ran now bc assigned 
iis iruo Rotlin^. It is both absoliite» and rela¬ 
tivo; absoluto bocausc of tho lack of oducation 
for tho vast majority; relativo bocauso of its 
qualitativo inforiority. Tliore is no diroot 
rolation botween oducation and progress in 
índia. In her caso, progress instead of 


being a function of education, as normally, 
has taken place by reacting against it. 
It is a reflex of the growing political con- 
seiousness of índia. But even here it is ham- 
pered at so many different points that compre- 
honsive educational reform must bc integral in 
any political reform of the future. Education 
must take its rightful place in Indian life as 
a vohicle of progress. 


THE DESIRABILITY OF UTILIZING THE NATURAL 
HYDRAULIC RESOURCES OF BENGAL 

By S. C. MAZUMDAR, b.sc. (Cal. and Olasgow), m.i.e. (Ind.), 

Supprintniding Engineer, Government of Bengal 

I PROPOSE to s])('íik to yoii this ovening on “The ©f the fioil, as the ailt carried by the rivera in Western 
desirability of nlilizing the niitural hydraulic n sourcea Bengal, particidarly the Damodar, the More or 
of Bengal.” Bengal was mostly built up by the rivers Mmirakshi, the Ajov, the Dwarkeswar, ete., is very 
and, in some parts, it is still being nourished by them. rich in manurc. Thus irrigation is required to entable 
Even in the re«^t of Bengal, lhero is no dearth of wíiter tho rayats to obtain in normal years adeípiate rotuni 
rcsources, but the problem is one of distribution for their hard labour on the fields by limely distribu- 
whieh has to bc solved if the growing deterioration tion of water suited to the reqiiiremcnt of erops and 
in health and produeti^itv of the soil is to be arnssted by manurial value of pilt deposited by Canal water 
and the old prosperily n^stored. The subjeet of my and in years of scareity to ward off the ahnost famine 
Malk* ia thus viially connected wifh the rural dovelop- conditions which would otherwise prevail in those 
ment of Bengal, which is being .so widelv diseusaed parts. 

in these days. It is a vvry eomprehensive subjeet, j© the oastem ])ortion of Western Bengal nlso 

as it includes within its purvicw, not only the direct irrigation would be useful, but the most preasing need 
sources of water such as the rÍN'ers and the local i;; f© improve its sanitarv eondition and to incr»'ase 
rainfall, but indirectiv, also the natural assets of tb© jirodiictivity of the .soil by meanp of flood flushing 
Bengal, bv means of which these direct resources ©f whieh the area has been deprived bv means of 
could be brongh+ to the use of man. It will also bc» embnnkments and to restore the network of rivers 
neceesarj" to consider the problems which these direct within the area whieh, being deprived of the ílu.shing 
sources of water, either dir^ to the operiition of from the parent streams, have badlv deteriorated and 
natural causes or by huinaii interference, have given ©an no longer serve as efficient drainage channels. 
rtse to and how })est these could be .solved. In ehort, 'Pbe ideal solution would, no doubt, be to remov*» 
the subjeet brings within its purview all the highly the embankments and to re.store the natural eondition 
complex problfins in rural B'"ngal that the Irrigation prevailing before the ernbankmenf.s were «reeted. 
Department tiyúng to solve. The natural sequence But owing to large ve.^terl intorests Rioh a solution is 
of my * talk ^ would thereforc bc to briefly review hardly practic.able exeeiit in isolated areas wbere local 
these problems and then to consider what natural eonditions permit it. The next best solution would be 
rr.^urres are availahle and how best these could be to provido e.seapps at .suitable places in these embank- 
utilized for their solution. ments, improve the drainage ehannels and to flush the 

The problema varv in diíTeront parts of Bengal. area during floods. This will be the most practicable 

Thus in Western Bengal, specially, in Bankura and approach to natural eondition and is likely to improve 

Birbhum Disfricts and tho western portions of the sanitary eonditions. Though the ôccurrence of 
Midnapore, Burdwan and Murahidabad districts, floods, when onlv flushing will be possible, may not 
tho most pressing demand is for irrigation, Though always í^chronize with the time when erops will 

in normal years the total rainfall may be con- requírc water, it is expected that fhe manurial value of 

siaered lo be more or lesa .adequate, its distríbiition is gilt carried and spread over the fields in the process 
CTintie and dunng tho hitler half of September and in ©f flushing and the improved drainage of the land will 
Uctoper the r.*\infall la usmlly insuffleient to meet the ensure much richer harvest and increased prosperitv 
rcquiremrnt of erops. In consequcnce, the outtum is to the rayats as compared with the present eondition. 
lisually poor even iti nonnal years and in years of The problem in Central Bengal is more or leas 

scarcity, oc.currmg, say, once m 5 to 7 years, there is a similar to that in the eastem portion of Western 
total or partial failuro of erops. Again, the rayats can Bengal, viz., the demand is for flood flushing and 
nardiy afford to use any ..rtificial manurc and the improvement of drainage facilities. But unlikc that 
Pfodu0ivity of the soil is gradually decreasing. Canal area the present situation has been created not so mucli 
Imgaüon is also required to merease the produetivity by means of embankments but by nature, vtz., the 
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diversion of the Ganges ílood down the Padma channel. 
Being depríved of the Ganges spill this area is not 
only rapidJy dctcríorating ia respect of health but tho 
productivity of the soil is also gradually docreasing. 
The network of spill channeb which orginally used to 
distríbute the Ganges spill over this area and koep it 
in health and prosperity are now dead or dying. Th^ 
most pressing noed for this area is to improve tlies^' 
dying rivers and to restore the function allotted to 
them by naturo, viz., to draw from the Ganges a 
portion of the floods now ninning to waste, distríbute 
it over the land. thus improying its sanitary condition, 
and ^ter the silt, very rich in manure, hn-a been 
dej)osited over the íields and increased its produc- 
tivity, to drain the water into the sea. 

The Southern portion of Central Bengal, i.f*., the 
area lying within tidal influcnce, has not yet deteriorated 
to this extent. The area is traversed by the lower 
reachos of these spill ohannels and though owing to 
the (Icsertion by tho Ganges ílood, they mn no longer 
continue thoir benefiront activity of flushing the arca 
with silt-laden sweet water and raising the delta from 
above, similar work is being dene by nature to a 
rertain extent with the help of silt-laden water from 
lhe sea throiigh the ageney of the tides, cxcept wherc 
man ha*? interíered by prematurely reclaiming the land 
I)y means of embankments. In lhese latter areas, thf» 
position íh gradually becoming moro and more seríous, 
ns not being able to sj)!!!, not onlv are the rhanneN 
rapidly deteriorating bv the deposition of hilt earried 
with lhe tides, but land. whieh is well below high lide 
levei and which should have been graduallv rai‘<ed bv 
this silt, Cíinnot riso. In consequence, diflíiculties of 
di.iining these lands are gradually becoming more aml 
more acute, Tlie solution is partly of a preventivo 
nature, rw., remo\al of existing embankments as far 
a*- practioable and the prevention of further emlvink- 
ments along tidal channels. But the main solution 
with which we are conoemed this evening, is the 
restoration of the Ganges spill referred to above, which, 
on its way to the sea throiigh these channels, will 
flush them and keep them efficient by transporting bach 
to lhe sea the silt deposited in their beds bv the tides* 

In Eastem Bengal, none of these probleins have yet 
arjsen, as the countrv is still being annuallv flushed 
by the silt-laden floods of the Ganges and the Jamuna 
and is being kept in health and prosperity. In the 
north-eastern portion of Eastem Bengal, for instaure, 
in Mymensingh District, drainage difliculties are no 
doubt being experienced owing to the diversion of the 
Brahmaputra flood through the Jamuna channel and 
coiisequent deterioration of the old Brahmaputra 
passing through tht' Mymensingh and Dacea distríets; 
ímt these are nothing compared with those experienced 
in Central Bengal. Along with the tidal portion of 
Central Bengal, Eastem Bengal poasesses, as important 
natural asset, the network of navigable channels 
and the demand ia to conserve and improve these 
natural resources. 

In Northern Bengal, Irrígation ia necesaary in 
the western portion but the most pressing need is 
the reauscitation of the moribund^ rivers which can 
no longer serve the country as drainage channels and 
damage to crops due to waterlogging and Mnlaria are 
the resulta. In this case, also the present situation 
has been created not by the acts of man but by the 
desertion of the area by the Teesta river. Prior to 
the diversion of tho Teesta to its present course along 
the north-eastern extremity of this area in 1787, it 
used to distríbute its waters through the Atraí, Jabuna, 
Karatoya and Punarbhaba and keep Northern Bengal 


in health and plenty. Depríved of the upland floods 
earried by the Teesta which is now ninning to waste 
into the Brahmaputra, these rivers of Northern l^n^l 
are now dying and are unable to function efficiently 
even as drainage channels. The most pressing problem 
in Northern Bengal is to rcsuscitatc these d3di^ nvers 
80 that they can at least serve as eflíicient drainage 
channels. 

Having stated the problcms and indicated in very 
broad outlines their solution, I shall now proce^ to 
consider what natural hydraulic sources are available 
and how best these could bc utilísed. 

In Western Bengal, utilization of local luínfall 
for purposes of irrígation by means of bunds is pos- 
sible only to a very limited extent in the western 
parts of Bankiira district, where the country being 
undulating, some sites for bunds or natural^ storage 
tanks are available. But generally speaMng the 
valleys are shallow and the storage capacities that 
cculd be made available would be small. In the 
Bankura and Birbhum districts, there are^ also a large 
number of exciivated tanks or ponds which are being 
utilized for irrígation by “ lift.” These tanks were 
cxcavaled long ago when labour was cheap but they 
have badly deteriorated by silting. Though in view 
of the present rates of labour, restoration of these 
tanks cannot be considercd as profltable commercial 
undertakings, their value in a year of scarcity can 
hardly be exaggeratod. They are also the only sources 
now available for irrígating rabi crops. It is therefore 
suggested that the villagcrs should utilize their leisure 
time in improvíng these tanks. In times of famine, 
when it is n*»ccssary to ^tart rclief operations, the 
authorities entrusted with the control of these opera* 
tions should nlso see that restoration of these tanks 
and bunds fonns an important item in their programmo. 

But tli(‘ natural reso\irces on which we have to 
mainly depend to meet the demands for irrígation 
and flushing in Western Bengd, are the rivers, such as 
the Siibarnarekha and the Cosí^e in Midnapur district, 
the Silye and Dw'arkeswar in Bankura distnct, and the 
Damodar, the Ajoy, the More (Mourakshi), the Dwarka, 
the Pagla, the Brahmani, etc., in Burdwan, Birbhum 
and Mui-shidiibad districts. These rivers have their 
sources in the Chota Nagpur and Santal Perganas 
hills and their catchment areas not being very far from 
the area to be irngated, lhe incidence and distributioQ 
ot rainfall are more or less similar. Thus though tiiese 
rivers bring in very heavy floods at times, the times of 
oceurrenet' of floods do not always synchronize with 
the time when irrígation ia required. Specially in 
September and October when rain usual^ faiLs in 
Western Bengal and irrígation is required these rivers 
also bring in rather scanty flow. For this reason irríga¬ 
tion by means of daily flow of these torrential streams 
is possible only to a ver>' limited extent and the cosi 
is proportionately rather high, as the necessary diversion 
and cross drainage works will have to be made to 
suit the maximum flood discharge, which is usually 
very high. 

If it were possible to impound higher up in the 
river valleys even a portion of these floods which are 
now running to waste to supplement the daily flow of 
these rivers in times of scarcity, their irrigable capacities 
could be enormously incrcascd and the cost also would 
proportionately be rather low. South-Westem 
monsoon seldom fails in Bengal and even in a bad 
year there will be sufiicient flood discharge available 
for storage in June to August for utilization in Septem¬ 
ber and October. This is a i^ecial adva^jtage ^ of 
storage schemes in Bengal, as in other parto of 
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for instance, in Madras, water has to be stored in 
October to December for utilization diiring tlip next 
transplantation season, i.c., in Jiily and Aujçiist whcn 
rain usually fails. Not oiily is thiTP eonsidrrable loss 
due to absorption and evaporation during diy nionths 
but storod water has to bo siippliod at a time whon 
the requiremcnt of rrojis ia tho maximiun. In Bcngal 
on thc othor hand, the atorf*(I water will luivo to bo 
iitilized mainly with a short time iiflcT impounding, 
involving very little and as th(' roquirement of 
crops in September and Oototier, whon irrigation h 
mainly reqnired, is (he minimum, a vcry high storage 
duty can bc rcalizcd. 

It has been calculatod that whilc in Madras 
1 M. cft. of stored water oan irrigate only 5 acres, it 
could irrigate over 30 acres in Bengal. Though storage 
schemes are usually costly, this special feature ought 
to make them rather profitabJc undortakings in Bengal. 
Besides for reasons explained bcforc, irrigation on a 
large scah» is hardiy possiliK* from thcse lorronlial 
rivera withoiit storage and for rabi and Migar-can» 
irrigation, storage scíiemes ])rovide the onlv solution. 
This is anothor important feature which requires 
special mention. Bengal is lagging beliiml other ]no- 
vinccs as rsgards sugar industry which, owing to liigh 
duty recently imposed on foreign sugar, ih bound to 
develop in Índia. Cultivation of sugar-cane on a large 
scaJe is not however possihio without irrigation from 
storage, as sugar-cane reípiires water throughout th' 
year and in Western Bengal not only is there no rain 
during the dr>'^ months but the rivíTs also run 
practically dry. In these days of low prices of ]iaddy 
not only would the storag' schemes consideraÍ)ly 
improve the econoraic prosperity of lhe rayals bv 
enablmg them to gi-ow more valuable rabi anil sugar- 
cane crops but by de\eloping sugar induslrv, tfiey wdl 
also solve to a certain extenl the unêmpIo>mient 
problem, which is growing rather acute in Bengal. 

But though storage schemes are likelv to be rather 
profitable undertakings in Bengal, so far‘we lia\(' been 
able to discover only two goocí sites for storage dam*'!, 

ono across the Dwark(’swar river at Suknivasa in 
Bankura District about 15 rriiles above Bankura aní! 
the other across the More (Mourakslii) ri\er at 
Mossíinjore in Nnya-Dumka district about 21 mile*-. 
above Suri. Preliminary in\esligations for both these 
iua<le and it ia expected that about 
acres of paddy in Bankura and Burdwan dis- 
tricts, could be irrigated by lhe former and 4,32,0üü 
acres m Birbhum and Murshidabad distrieís by the 
latter, besides irrigation of rabi crop and sugar-cane 
almost to the oxíent iipto which culti\ation of those 
crops would be possible within th(* area commanded. 
ine sito for the proposed dam at Mossanjore is almost 
an Ideal onc, being a narrow gorge (about 2,000 ft. 

í^ither side through which 
the More is descending from the Dumka plateiiu into 
the plams of Western Bengal. Though the site li('s 

within Bihar and Orissa, it is of no use to that 

province. On the other hand, it may prove to be a 

very valuable asset for liengal, if tho B. & O. Oovorn- 

mont would only permit ita utilisation. 

Further inyestigation may no doubt revoai the 
existence of suitable sites for storage dams across the 
upper valloys of some other rivers, specially the 
Subamarekha, tho Ajoy and tho Bansloi and in viow 
of the overwhelming advantago of storage scheme- 
future inveatigations should procoed on thiss Une. As 
regards^ flow irrigation schemes, í.e., irrigation by daily 
flow* without storage, the Cossyc in Midnapur district, 


the Damodar in Burdwan district and the Bakreswar 
in Birbhum district, have been fully tapped to irrigate 
about 80,000, 130,000 and 10,000 acres respectively, 
and it does not seem possible to extend irrigation by 
these sources any further without the help of storage. 

Several other flow irrigation schemes in Western 
Brngal have been investigated Vmt owing to the present 
financial stringency, their construction has not yet 
been put in hand. Apathy of the rayats to apply for 
irrigation leases and the present method of aceounting 
wiiich takes into consâderation only the direct revenue 
roalised from irrigation projects, ignoring the increase 
of indirect revenue which these projects bring in by 
improving tho economic condition of the people and 
increasing their purchasing powor, are alro standing in 
the way of development of irrigation in Bengal. It 
may bo mentioncd that the present Irrigation Act 
stnnds on a voluntary basis; that is to say, it is entirely 
optional to the rayats to apply for canal water. Rayats 
are however mostly illiterate and can not appreciate 
thc bcnefit of canal irrigation in the shape of timely 
di-tribiition of water and the maniirial value of silt 
carried by cnnal water. They no doubt realize tho 
\alue of canal irrigation in an abnormal year of ver>^ 
low rainfiill, but as this oceurs only once in 5 or 7 
years, they feel shy of entering into a binding contract 
for a long period and i)refer to gamble with the rainfall 
till the List inomcnt. 

No irrigation project can under the circumstanccs 
b(‘ made a financia lly hound conceni unless the 
voluntary basis of the present Act is changed and 
tho rayats are made to take canal water every year 
in viow of the extra yield exptcted from the manurial 
\alue of silt and equitable distribulion of water suited 
to the requiremcnt of cropp. Justiíiration for this 
principie of compulsion is that irrigation provides tho 
main solution for thc economic liplift of rural Bengal 
where more than 80 per cent of the people are 
depend(*nt on land. And if the present method of 
charging a fixed water-rate is substituted by a suitable 
System of pharing with the rayats only the extra yield 
causí'd by irrigation, th(*re should not be any complaint 
on the grouiiíi of price fluefuation during the pendcncy 
of the lease, which appears lo me to be quite a Icgiti- 
mate objection under the jíriscnt system. The risk 
iiivolved under this arrangement, i.e., whether the 
]>roj(*ct would be financially sniind or not, is all on the 
Mde of the Oovenimeril, whilc thc rayats will surely 
htand to gairi by taking in a sharo of tho incrcascd 
yield which they have not camed but which has been 
causcd ,sol(’ly b}' irrigation at Government cost. 

For thc purpose of flushing the eastem portion of 
Western Bengal the sources of supply are the same 
rivers which in their upper rcaches have to bc tapped 
for irrigation. Thc area is flat and has probably been 
built up by tho silt carried by these rivers—particularly 
the Cossyc in Midapore district and the Damodar and 
the Ajoy in Burdwan district. But before thc land 
could be su/Ucicntly raised by nature, it began to be 
rrclaimed by flood embankmcnts long before the British 
oceupation. In those days these embankments do not 
Hppear to have been efficiently maintained by the 
Zemindars and brcaches were frequent. Though this 
caused temporary inconvcnicnce and damage to the 
people, the land used to be flushed occasionally by silt- 
Inden floods and the health and produetivity of the soil 
did not deteriorate to the extent that it has done now. 
Kvil eflects of these embankments were not, of course, 
realized in those days and for more cílicicnt main- 
tenance they were gradually taken over by Government 
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and improved with the object of preventing breache.^ 
as far as possiblc. In consequcncc, though the breaches 
are now less freqiient and the protection enjoycd by 
the people is now more thorough, this very fact has 
biought into prominence tho evil offects of these 
embankments. 

Breaches are now rare and even when they occur 
they are closed immcdiatcly so that the land haa boon 
deprivcd of evcn the limited flushing with HÍlt-ladeii 
flood water which it was enjoying when these emhank- 
ments were bcing inofficiontly maintainod by the 
Zemindars. In consequence, not only the heallh anil 
produftivity of the soil are rapidly dotoriorating, bnt 
the difficulty of draining these areas is hecomiog more 
and more acute. For the embankments have not only 
prevented the gradual rise of the land by sill dcposil 
during flood flushing but on tho othcr hand it is 
actually bocoming gradually lower though at a \ery 
slow rate, due to the loss of surface soil washod awn.\ 
Í)y the rains. To mako tho case worse, the floods con- 
fined within embankments and unable to spill and 
dtposit on the land as was intended by nature, aro 
df])ositing a porlion of the silt cont^nt*-'* within the 
river bods which are gradually rising, connoling higher 
and higher flood 1í‘V('1. TIk' irrigation Engineers in 
Bengal are thus faced with the most unenviable 
situation created by the gradual lowering of land lo 
bo draincd and rise of river beds into which the drain- 
age has ultimately to be disposed of and in some 
aiea, it has already become impossible to drain by 
gravity, as in Sabong Moyna Circuit in Midnapore 
District. 

The position ia undoubtedly very serious and unlcas 
a bold policy of improvement ia followed, this tract 
will, in course of time, revert to awamps and junglea 
from which it was prematurely reclaimed in the olden 
days. The ideal aolution would bc to remove the 
cause of the deterioration, í.e., the einbankments and 
raise the land and incrense ils produetivity by the silt 
of these river floods which is very rich in manure; and 
where possible, this solution should certainly bc adopled 
Millions of tons of this silt is now running to waste 
along with the floods and lhe land for which this siF 
was intended by nature is starving. Above tidal 
limits where the water is sweet auch natural flood 
flushing need not necesairily deatroy crops, for along 
with fhe removal of the embankments the flood levei 
will also fali considerably lower as compareci with its 
present levei, which has been artificially raised owing 
to the river biúng confined within embankments 
Bebides, «the floods of these rivers in Western Hengal 
are short-lived and do not last more than a few’ day.s 
at a time. In years of high floods crojjs may br 
damaged during the transition period, í.c., till the land 
has been sufficicntly raised but the loss will l)e more 
than compensated by the increasod yiclcl in normal 
years due to the manurial value of silt and the 
improvement in health. 

In most of the areas, howevcr, owing to important 
vestecl interests, such as existence of Railways, towns. 
etc., such uncontrolled flood flushing is hardly practic- 
able and hore we must bo satisfied with limited flushing 
as may bc found possible by drawing the flood watc'r 
through rcgulated escapes to be built on these embank¬ 
ments. It is quite possible to introduce such limited 
flushing in the area lying betwecn the Cossye, the Silye 
and the Rupnarain rivers in Midnapore district and thal 
lying between the Damodar, the Banka and the Hooghlj' 
rivers in Burdwan, Hooghly and Howrah districts. For 
the latter area, contour survev was recently made and it 
is under contemplation to place a spccial oíficer to do 


the nccessaiy investigation and prepare the estimate. 
In the flrst place, the network of channcls which foF'* 
nierly used to serve both as spill and drainage channsls 
but have now badly deteriorated by being cut ofif from 
the parent rivers by means of embankments, have to 
be improved. For the area is already waterlogged and 
we cannot possibly introduce any flood water unless 
adequate drainage outlets have been provided. Aftc: 
the improv(*mentiS of these drainage outlets, regulated 
e.s‘cai)e will have ta be construeted at suítable points 
in the embankme^ to draw the floods from the 
Damodar and Cossye, the same through these channels. 
It will also be necessary to construet a network of 
ininor channels for equitable dibtribution of this water 
over the land. 

Tn Central Bengal, where the problems and their 
solution nn* more or less similar, the source of supply 
for the purposo of flushing ia, of course, the Ganges. 
Central Bengal haa been built up by the silt carrièd by 
the Canges, which in the olden days used to distribute 
its waters mainly through lho Bhairab, which probably 
couhtituted the easternmost branch and the Bhagirathi 
which, in the lower reaches, trifurcated into three maiii 
branches. ?»/»., the Jarnuna, the Bhagirathi (or Hooghly) 
and the Sara-^wati. But since the diversion of the 
Ganges flood through the Padma channel in the 16th 
or 16th centiiry, these rivers began to deteriorate. 

The Bhagirathi, which onco constituted the main 
channel of tho Ganges. now remains practically cut off 
from this river except during floods and even then the 
share of the Ganges flood it now receives is almost 
insuílicient as compared with what used to pass before 
the diver^don. In conscquence, its western and eastern 
bianches, viz., the Saraswati and the Jarnuna are now 
dead and the Bhagirathi also would probably have 
shared the same fate but for the rivers in Western 
Bengal whi(»h have their outfalls into this river and 
tidal flushing in the lower reaches, which, thanks to 
the fmpient dredging of bad shoals by the Calcutta 
Port Trust and other conservancy measures, is being 
allowed as fn^ely as is possible. But in the upper 
reaches, the river is fast deteriorating and even in the 
Idwer rench(‘s its condition is not free from anxiety, as 
furlher delerioration will thn^aten the very existence of 
Calcutta as a Port. 

The Bhairab also is now dead, having been cut 
through first by the Jalangi and then by the 
Mathabhanga. These two spill channels of th? 
Ganges o])pned comi)arati\ oly recently, as if being 
rcpeiitant of tlu* mischief cau.sed to Central Bengal by 
the divenrion of the Ganges flood, nature tried to make 
goüd the loss(\s with the help of these channels. And 
undoiibl(>dly Ihoy did a lot of good for a time. But 
lhey are also fast deteriorating and though not com- 
plelely dead yet, ean no longer draw suífleient water 
fiom the Gang(\s to be able <o spill over the land nor 
to keep their distribuiaries alive. The large number 
of distribiitary channels, such as the Nabaganga, the 
('hitm. Kobadak, Betna, Kodla, etc., which used to 
distribute this spill equitably over the entire area have 
also died or ure dying, resulting not only in the 
íirogivssive inipoverishment of the soil but acute 
íliflíiculty of drainage and \\alevlogging. Practically 
the whole arca traversed by these channels, is highly 
malarious and unless the old condition of flushing by 
lhe Ganges flooíl ean be restored, this area will also 
share the same fate as prcdicted in case of embanked 
areas of Eastern Bengal, viz,, revert to swamps and 
jungles. ^ 

The principal spill channcls which are uot yet 
rompletely dead and on which we have to depend for 
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the piirpose of drawing from the^ Ganges and carrying 
a portion of hor flood for flushing thia area aro th'‘ 
Bhagirathi, thc Jalangi and the Mathabhanga. In 
view of the apparont tondency of naturo to enrich the 
Padma at the exponso of thcse rivers, the quoation of 
primary importanrc fo bc* considorod in connection 
with their improvomont and lhat of thoir offtakca ia 
not so much the danger of iincoptrollod oponinga as 
id approhondod in ronnection with the rcmoval of 
embankmcnts in Western Bengal, biit whethcr an 
appreciable portion of the Gangoa flood raii at all bo 
induoed to pass through them in profercnce to the 
Padma, of which the hydraulic conditiona are of eoursc* 
much more sufficient. 

The Late Sir William Wilcox advocated the con- 
stnictions of a barrage acros?» the Canges with a view 
to induce a portion of the Ganges flood to paas through 
thcsc channels. Though it is no doubi a very aound 
pioposition technically, the cost of thc barrage togethcr 
with that of river protective worka that would be 
neceaaary to prevení outflanking and their maintenancc 
would bc so heavy that those who havc to finance th^ 
acheme may not bo diapo?od to scrioualy diacuss it in 
the present economic condition of Bengal. We hav» 
therefore to consider the question of improvcment of 
theae rivers evon without the barrage. 

Tlie first consideration is whether nature has per- 
manently forsaken this tract or its desertion by the 
Ganges flood is onlv a tcmporary phase. 

It may be mentioned m this connection that in 
the proccFíí of building up the delta the river oscillates 
within wide limita: firat flowing on one ade and after 
thc’riparian tracts have been raised to a certain extent 
it bursts through its banks and flows through the 
comparatively lower arcas of the contiguous tract, and 
80 on. After thcsc lattor tracta have been raised thc 
process is rcvers(*d ío raiae atill higher the tract which 
has been raised befoct*- This is perfectly consistent 
with the natural conditiona goveming the flow of a 
river which, following the immutable laws of nature, 
always tenda to take the linc of least rcsistance. The 
lower land not only gives it better hydraulic alopc 
but by providing better facilities for spill and con- 
scquently abstracting largor portion of its ailt biirden 
helps lo maintain the river in a more efficient condition, 
than if it has to i)a.sa through higher land. It ia 
therefore reaaonable to expect that after the Ganges 
has raised tlie tract through which she is flowing—she 
will again tum her attention to Central Bengal and 
the present decadent rivers of thcsc parts will improve. 

Refercnce may also bc inade in this connection 
to the report by the Coinmittee presided over by the 
Hon^le Mr. C. J. Stevenson Moore on the “Hooghly 
river and its Head waters.” Thc Committec slreased 
the importance of the Ganges freshets carried by tlr* 
Nadia Rivers (Bhagirathi, Jalangi and thc Matha¬ 
bhanga) for the preservation of the Hooghly 
and carne to the conclusion that these rivers paí-í^ 
through succ"*.s.Mve ])liaaea of deterioration and iinprove- 
ment and that there is no (ieíinite proof that they 
have perinanently deteriorated to any great extent. 
We may have to wait for decados or perhaps centuries 
beforc nature turns hor attention to Central Bengal 
and ends 'the present ph.nse of deterioration of theae 
rivers. But having regard to this finding of the Com- 
mittee, it does not a])p( ar to lie unreasonable to expect 
that it may perhaps bc possible to accelcrate the end 
of the present “ tcmporary ” jjhase of deterioration and 
the advent of that of improvement by artificial action. 

the problem not only aíTccts the decadent tracts 
of Central Bengal, thc very «.xistenoe of which as a 


place for human habitation depends on its satisfactory 
solution, but also the interests of the Port of Calcutta 
and thc maintenance of the Hardinge Bridge, which 
would be comparatively easier if an appreciable portion 
of the Ganges flood could be diverted above the bridge 
to pass through Central Bengal. 

Reccntly I had oceasion to inspect the offtakos 
of these rivers and was imjiressed by the vast changes 
Ihíit aro taking place in thc regime of the Ganges. The 
danger of outflanking of the Hardinge Bridge to prevent 
wliich more than a crorc of nipees is being spent by 
the Railways authoritios on thc necessary protective 
Works, is rcally the cffcct of the changes that are taking 
place higher up thc river. Near the bridge the 
tcndoncy of the river ajipears to be to take the course 
as existed in 1868, t.e.. to flow along. its Southern ílank. 
The nc\t bend higher up where the main current^ 
sirikes thc opposite or north bank is at Sara and thc 
nflex bend higher still in the south bank contains 
íhe present oiltake of thc Mathabhanga near Jalangi 
villag(\ It is reported that some years ago thc entrance 
of the Mathabhanga was masked by an extensive. 
char, but a very wiae and deep channel is now hugging 
thc south bank and violent crosion is going on for miles 
on either side of the oITtake, which is also shewing a 
definite tendency to face tht» parent river downstream 
- an indication that the Mathabhanga will probably 
improve if othcr conditions are favourable. In fact, 
here also the Ganges appears to bc trying to take the 
course followcd in 18fô when the Mathabhanga was 
quite a vigorous river. Similarly the positions of the 
picscnt Jalangi oíítakc at Akrigunj and the Bhagirathi 
offtake at Nondia appeared to be favourable though 
not to the extent observed in the case of the 
Mathabhanga. I gathered this impression from cyc 
obscr\'ation only and it is not of course possible to 
express a definite opinion without a survey showing ‘ 
tlicsc changes, as thc river is much too wide to be 
visualised with eye observations alone. 

But mere improvcment of the oiltakes is not 
euough; it merely shows the tendency of nature. To 
be able to fully utilize these tendencies to our advant* * 
age, it is necessaiy to improve the carrying capacities . 
of thcsc channels and provide suitable oiitlets or didh 
tributary channels uf aderiuate capacity, and othei 
facilities for spill over the country sido. For unless the • 
iiicreasijd discharge that could bc drawn in view oi 
lhe favourable posiíion of the offtakes, could be 
carri('d by those channels and disposed of, no material 
improvcment over the present condition can b4 
o\pccted. As regards thc Mathabhanga, * suitable 
outicts are availablc siich as the Kumar, thc Nabaganga, 
lho C'hitra, thc Kobadak, the Kodla Benta, tho 
íchhamafi, elc., which, though in a very bad condition, n 
could be improved at a comparatively small cost. As 
for thc Jalangi and the Bhagirathi such outicts will 
have to be provided. 

In their lower reaches these channels arc tidal 
and cxcept where froo tidal flushing of their spill areaa 
has been interfered with by premature reclamation, 
their condition is not ao bad and they are still serving 
the purpose of drainage and communication—a very 
valuable natural asset, which should be preserved at 
all cost. Mero tidal flow, unless reinforced by supjly 
of upland water, cannot, however, maintain any channel 
for an indefinite period. Tides in these parts cany a 
large proportion of ailt with which nature is trying to** 
raise the delta now deserted by the Ganges íloods. 
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But it4S only a question of time when thc spill areas 
having been raised up to tide levei, this ailt, unable 
to spread over the laud, will deposit iu the chaunel 
bed in larger and larger quantity and will iinally choke 
it. A gutter channel will probably reniain lor dram- 
ing the local rainíall but the channels will no longer 
be íit for navigation. Besides, with the rcduction of 
pressure of aweet water from above thc salt water 
limit is also being pushcd up these channels and a 
serious situation is likcly to arise if the upper rcaciies 
uf these cliannels continue to dcteriorate and the bupply 
ot‘ swcet water is furthcr rcduced. 

The iniprovement of these cliannels and the 
divcrsion through them of a portion of the Ganges 
^flood Ihus appcar to be nccessary even in the interest 
'of thc tidal portion of Central Bengal, though its 
Iircsent coudition is not quite so bad as that of the 
upper íirea&. With thc helii of a co])ious siqiply of 
swcet water, it will bc possiblc not oaly to maintam 
these tidal ehaimcis pennanently but also to push down 
the salt water liniit and extend cultivailon more and 
more towards the sea-face even withoul ombankments, 
as is the praclice in Eastorn Bengal. 

Together with the tidal portion of Central Bengal 
Eastern Bengal possesses vei*y important natural ro- 
Fources in her navigable cliannels, thc value of which 
in proinoting trade and providing facilities for cheap 
cominunication can hardly be exaggeratcd. W^e have 
íirst the prmciiial highways, ivz., the Ganges, the 
Brahmaputra and the Maghna, providing water coni- 
nnmications with thc bordering proviuce.s of Behar and 
Assam. Thcn we have the network of feeder cliannels 
connecling these as in water-wayn with thc trade 
c(^frcs incliiding ("alcutla, one of the important ports 
in thc world. Again, in Eastern Bengal, which is 
inundated by ,lhe floods of these rivers, it is possible 
during the inonsoon to carry goods by w.iter ])ractieíilly 
from every villagc to the ní'ai{'st feedcT channel and 
Trom there to one of the principal highways for tran.s- 
ort to the several trade centres. .This is pcrhaps 
nique in the history of thc world, for, though there 
'arc other couiitricM j)ossi'asing natural \satenvays I 
do not know of any wdiere thc syatem of internai boat 
commuüication has been so thoroiighly jilanned by 
nature as* in these parts. Apart from its value lo 
trade, it is aLso providing cm]>loynient.«i to hundreda 
of tliousands of p('uple, the importance of which in a 
^province. like Bengal where the pressurc of poinilation 
19 already being felt, can hardly bc exaggeratcd. 

The importance of censerving and improving, 
where possible, this valued gift of nature is therefore 
.obvious. As regards the principal highway, no atten- 
tion is really needed except during the dry months, 
when it may be necessary near bad shoots to train 
the available flow through particular channels so as to 
increaee the depth of water to suit the requirement 
of navigation. A large quantity of the discharge of the 
Ganges and her trib^utaries is however being utiliscd 
for irrigation in thc upper provinces and so long as it 
is extracted during the monsoon months it does not 
ficriously matter, as there is plenty to sparoí But 
furthcr extraction of low water discharge Of these rivers 
shbuld be a matter of serious concem to Bengal and 
Behar, as not only is this likely to sndanger naviga-» 
lion ín the Gangés during low water season but atter 
the improvemont of her spill channels In Central 
Bengal) we shall rèquire mòre and more of this dis^ 
charge to pass through them to keep them efiicient. 
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It therefore seems necessaiy to keep w eye on the 
future development of irrigation achemes in the Ganges 
basin in the upper provinces and bb the interests of 
tliose provinces are likely to conflict with those ot 
Bengal, the necessity for the establishment of a re- 
presentative body to adjudicate those interests has to 
be considered. 

But the main problcm witli which we wre faced 
at present in the matter of improving facilities for 
communication by water is with regard to the feeder 
channels connecting these principal highways, specially 
wilh Calcutta. In the olden days, when the Bhagirathi 
was in betler conditilSis, Calcutta was, of course, 
direct ly connected by* water with the Ganges. Later 
a.*) navigation through the Bhagirathi became more and 
more diliicult tlie Jalangi and the Mathabhanga werc 
being utiliscd fur the purpose. These rivers no longer 
give access to the Ganges, except during the rains and 
iL is doubtful if they can be iinproved sufficiently with- 
m reasonabJe cosi to restore the old facilities for navi- 
gatiüii. Wc have theretore to depend solely on the 
lidai channels m thc Sundarbans to get access to thc 
Gang(‘s irom Calcutta. But in thc abscnce of upland 
water sup))ly and due to prematura rcclamation ot spill 
ureas, these channels are íast dctehoratmg and ths 
steamer route through thc Sundarbans is being gradually 
shiiUd mure and more towurds the sea-face. 1 liav3 
already said thal along with lhe improvement oi thc 
ruerb m Central Bengal in their upper reaches and 
th“ divoiMon through them of a portion of the Ganges 
ilüud their tidal reaclics will also automatically 
improve and with the co])ious supply of upland water 
thiis a\ailable u solutiou will be tound to maintam 
theae tidal channels on a permaneut basis, which is 
so Mtally necessaiy in the iuterest of luiand navigation 
m Bengal. 

In this connection, it may be mentioned that to 
jbhortcn the distanee hy water betwccn Calcutta and 
lhe Ganges, the Madaripur Bil lioute was upend jgarly 
in the present century. As thc name indicatcs it was 
a ]>as.^age ubout 20 mii('s long cut through a series oi 
l)ii.N cuiineetmg liie Madhumati at Mumckdah with 
lhe Kumar ii\er al Ealahpur and through that nver 
and llie 'Anel Ktian w'ith the Ganges. The scheme 
was liigiily successtul, as thc spill oi the Ganges and 
llu' iViadliUiuat] aller depositing the siit on tlie bii.": 
and the country-.-side l>iug to tUe uortii and west oi 
ltlc^e ehanueU was sullieient to give them a thorough 
íiu&iiing wiiieh wub more or less bcif-miuutainiug. This 
roíitf' praetieaiiy mouopolibcd the whole volume ol 
waleiboiTie trallic betweeii Calcutta and Behar and 
bpp(‘r Abbum and ai>art Iroiii iinmense benefít to trade 
it wub also 3 ’ieldmg deceut revenue to Government* 
But to ineet the demand of the growing heavy trafiic 
it was considered necebsary to widen lhe bil route, 
which, in coQbequeuce, began to draw more and mors 
ot the available spill supply at the expense of the 
ixumur, which, lor want ol suüicient nourishment, m 
now being starved to death and navigation is no longer 
possible üuring the dry months. It is a highly com- 
plicated subject and cannot be probably dealt with in 
a short evemng talk. But 1 mention it just to indicate 
that in this case also we have got the requisite natural 
robources lu the large volume of Ilood water now run* 
nmg to wabte in thc Ganges and the Madhumati anU 
the problem ib une of diverting a portion to feed tha 
Kumur, which ib starving to death for want Of adequaU 
BHpply* 

Whilo speaking oü the eubject of communication 
I wish to sound a note of wamiilg, specially to thosli 
of you who live in ateas which are stiÜ being /avoqrcd 
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by naiiire in lho shapo of annual Ílooíl ílushinfi;. We 
hoar talk of cxtpnsion of railways in thcsr narts, for 
instiincr, mil road to Barisnl, to Maduripur ami l)etwppn 
Dacca niid Aricha, pto. Imporvomcnt of facilities for 
Communications is certainly nocpssary as this ia a vital 
fartor in the cultural and cconomic iiplift of a nation. 
Bul rail roads in thcse i)arts havp to bo carriod on hijçh 
ombankmcnts matprially intprferinR with thp fliishins 
arrauRcmcnt dcvispd by natiirp. Wp should nofc therc- 
forc roppat thc mistakos iiiadp in tho casp of Westpm 
Honf^al, and, instpad of cmbankpd roads or railways, 
oiir ])olicy in futuro should rathcr ho to moot tho 
demand for comiminicalion in Ihoso parta by improv- 
ing the pxisfing watorways and making now watorways 
wlipro nono oxists at presont. 

As rogards Northom Bongal, I must confoss that 
our information ia rathcr scanty, a.*- it i^^ only in locont 
yoars that this arca haa bocn brought within the 
purviow of the Irrigalion Department. I havo alrcady 
statod tho problema, but in tho absonco of adoqiiatc 
data it ia hardly possiblo to indicato a definito aolution. 
'riio Western i)ortion of this area is traveised by the 
Mahananda, wliich ia a ri\er of fair size and ran be 
utilized to moot the demand for irrigalion and also 
for flood fhiahing to a certain extent. The other rivera 
such as the Atrai, the Jabuna, the Karoloya and the 
1’uuarbhaba, after their desertion by the T(‘esta, which 
iised to feecl thern ongmally with Mll-Liden water fiom 
the Iliinalayaa, have now badiy deteriorated and ran 
not serve e\en as eíTicient druinage channels. 

The area has been built up mainly from the north 
by lhese rivers but is also being raised partly by the 
Jamuna from the east and the (langes from the south 
so fíir as it is conimanded by the ilood le\(d of tliCK» 
rivers. In conseqiience, thero is an extensivo <leprea- 
sion in thc middle, in the In^arl of which li(‘s th»* 
C^halan Bil. It i.s becorning extremely difficult to drain 
ihis area and in jTars of hoavy rainfall, it sufFers 
considerabi».' damage. It app<‘ars to be jiossibh* to 


improve the drainage of this area by clearing thc outlet 
channels leading to the Jamuna and improve the 
Karotoya and other rivers to serve as efficient drainage 
channels. Though this woiild certainly be an improve- 
mont over thc existing condition, it will not help in 
raifiing this area, for which purpose flushing by silt- 
laden water is essential. 

It might have bcen poasible to utilize the Boral 
for this piiriiosc and raiso a portion of this depression 
by the silt drawn from the Ganges. But the Railway 
aiithorities fecl rather ncrvoiis about the development 
of this river, which might, in their opinion, endanger 
the safety of the líardinge Bridge. We have therofore 
to depend mainly upon the Teesta for the siqiply of 
silt-latlen water and to restore thc old condition, t.e., 
resuscilate tlie Atrai, tlie Punarbhaba and the Karotoya 
far as possiblo. Therc are suíTicient roí-ources for the 
inir]K)st‘, as tho Teesta brings down enorrnous hoods, 
which are now running to waste, into the Brahmaputra. 
As lhes(‘ rivers were once fed by thc Teesta, leveis 
aKo will probably b(* suitable. But it is not possible 
vvifhoul, iin estigations to express any oi>inion as to 
vvh(‘(her such diversioii, which will certainly neces- 
silate the (‘on.struction of a barrage across thc Teesta 
at an enormoiis eost, would be a íiuancially sound 
proposition. 

1 hav'e not made any attompt to give you an idea 
of the cosi of Lhe various i)roposals discussed this 
evening; nor is it possible to do so without detailed 
invcstigations. Natiire has been ratlier kind to Bengal 
and has givTn her water resources in abiindauce which 
are now being ino^^tly wasted. Her soil is also mostly 
Soft alhivium ainl pre senti- no engineering difficulty m 
ils excav^ation eitlier for the purposc of improving 
moributid channels or for making new ones. IL is now 
left to us to utilize lhe.H* lesources if thc* growing 
«leterioration iii liealth and produetivity of the soil has 
to be airesled and the old prosperity of rural Bengal 
re.stored. 


EDÜCATION IN DARJEELING DISTRICT 

By X 


T)ar.ieeun(}, Kaliiiipong and Kurscong, as 
liill-rcsorts, are woll known to visitors froni thc 
jjlainri. But the nuiiibor of peoplc wlio go tlicrc 
iind rcturn can scarcely know of thc statc of 
affíiirs prevailing in tliose Iliinalayan regions 
wliich direetly forni n jiart of ttie Indiun Empirc 
or bclong to such States as Pikkim or Bhutan. 

Those who takc the trouble to roam about 
this rogion are on the onc hand attiacted by tlie 
iiiitural beauty and the ohildlike siinplicity of 
tlie hill people, on the otlier hand, they are 
invariably disgusted with the appalling super- 
stitious cusloins and manners of thc people duc 
to thc lark of scientific cducation now available 
to tlie more fortunate inliabitants of the plains. 
No doubt thc British Missionaries in their own 
way have done and are still doing spendid work 
in tíie ivatter of spreading education W hardly 


any big eíTort bas up till now been made by the 
Jndians to inovo in thc same dircction. 

To give briefly an idea of thc problem, it 
is neecssary to spcak of thc total population 
living in tho Darjeeling District and their racial 
rharaeteristios. The population of this Hima- 
layun IJistrirt is composed of Nepalis, Bhutias, 
L«'poha8 and tribal Mongolians—people who have 
no fixed abode but roam about with thc change 
of tho elimate The total population is about 
400,000 and their education is managod by a 
fcw Statc and Missionary High Schools at 
Darjeeling, Kurseong, Siliguri and Kalimpong. 
Therc are some minor English schools and lower 
Primary schools in towns which are managed 
by thc diíferent municipalities and district 
boards. Therc are also a fcw elementary 
schools in itome of the tea estates. So far 
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8ikkini is conccmccl, therc is only onc liigh 
English scliool in its capital, Gangtok, controlled 
by tho State, whilc therc are a few elcmentary 
schools of tho Missionaries in lhe interior of 
the State. So far as Bhntan is oonccrned, therc 
is no scliool cithor of the State or of thc Mission- 
arie.s. That givcs an idea of the statc of affairs 
so far education of tliis jiart of thc líiinalayas 
is concerned. 

It has been found froin cxpericnce that if 
the present inode of living of the hill people 
of this arca and their nianners and custoins are 
not to bc disturbed violcntly then a forra of 
education should be evolvcd and iraparted 
which may enable thein to lead a simple, honest, 
religious and healthy life. Religious tcachings 
along with industrial, agricultural as well as 
secular education are the priraaiy need of 
the hour aml with these ohjects in vicw a 
Buddhist Bhikkhu Rev. S. K. Jinorasa wbo lives 
in Sikkini has been in Calcutta and .‘«een eminent 
educationists and public men, in order that sorae 
effort may be made to cducatc thc hill pcoplc 
on tho lines indicated. 

It is understood that the Bhikkhu’s initial 
effort has so far been successful to the extent 
of giving a start to this scheme by building 
a school housc at Bhutia Busty in Darjeeling 
town at his own expenses and by establishing 
an Association to bc callcd “ Thc Young Mcn'8 
Buddhist Association ” there with a fee of Rs. 10 
as annual membership. It is furthcr under¬ 
stood that Mr. J. K. Birla and Mr. Sri Frakash 
have already agreed to serve as a Board of 
Trustees of the Aeeociation. Among the mem- 


bera of the Association nrc Raja S. T. Dorji, 
Fiitne Minister of lí. H thc Maharaja of 
Bhiitan, Sardar Bahadur Ladcn La, Kumar 
T. N. Pulge, Rai Sahib B M. Chatterji, B.A., B.n., 
and Mr. S. Sanyal, m.a., b.l., Government 
Rleadcr 

Tniler this Association two L. P. and 
Míddle English sriíools besides the one at Bhutia 
Bustv iiniiarling education of the type necessary 
for the hill i)eo])le at Alubari in the Darjeeling 
Di.striet and the other at Chakung in Sikkiin, 
about 16 niiles froni Darjeeling town, are func- 
tioning. 'riic inaintenance of even these few 
schools has been rather diflicult for thc organi 
zir, who spent a sum of Rs. 13,000 from his 
own private funds and Rs. 12,000 by loan for 
the inirpose At one time the situation was 
niade so diífirult for him by the creditors that 
the tiinoly helj) of Rs. 4,600 by Mr. J. K. Birla, 
the generous Marwari gentlcman of Calcutta, 
euabicd hiin to tide over it Although for such 
troubles the work at ncither of the institutions 
has suffered, the Bhikkhu S. K. Jinorasa has 
again come to Calcutta to explore all avenues 
for the carrjung out of his sclieme by mecting 
pubhc-spirited gentlcmcn of British índia and 
educationists with an apjical to take up this 
national work of educating the hill people of 
the Himalayas who aro gradually being 
depressed by the economic forces to give up 
their time-wom ideas and mode of living and 
are bccoming a new problcm, which, if unsolved, 
will, in course of time, far frora helping the 
regeneration of índia, retard her progress and 
fuU development. > • 
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SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 

MANASARA ON ARCHITECTURE AND 
SCULPTURE: Smiíiknt tat with Criticai NoU^. 
Pp. XXlV-^.l/f ^õí04~Síl. ./7.S. Oil. Arcjiilccturv o/ 
Maunsara, translatcd jrom orujinal Saiiskrit. Pp. LIX 
4^703. S7s. 6(1. Architirtiirf of Manamra: lUusirn- 
lioiis of Architcctural and Sculpiural ohjíclfi. Pp. 70-\- 
Plat<s I-^-CXXXV {Archüeclural) CXXXVl CLVIl 
(Sciilptural) fíOs. (Voh. III—V of Indian Airhitíctim) 
Oxfüid Vnivcmity Priss, PJS3. 

Profereor Prasanna Kumar Acliarya has now coni- 
plelcd Lia study of Hindu Achitocturc l)y adding to 
liis Dictionary of Hindu AichiUclurc and Indian 
Aichiiicturc according to Mannsaia Silpasastra the 
Sauhkrit text of lhe Manamra^ cdited with criticul notf’s, 
a franslation in Engliah of the Architectiire of Manamra 
and a colleclion of onc hundrcd and íifty-^even illus- 
tiated Plates in line and coloiir. 

Eull rccognition has alrcady bcen accorded by all 
sfndents of Indian art and scicnce lo lhe fundamental 
\iiliie of Professor Acharya^s earlier contributions to 
tli(‘ eluridation of the Sanskrit texts on architectur^ 
and the invaluable character of his Dictionary is 
admittcd òn all hands. The Ihree ncw volumes which 
are now available form an indispensable part of his 
nndertaking. They present the-material on which the 
1 ( Mills stated in his earlier works were baacd, and thoy 
afíord the means for further invcstigation into the 
inaiiy obscure issues which still remam to be solved. 
It is nlmost impossible to exaggcrate the difficultics 
üf i»rodiicing u satisfactory text of such a work as 
fh(* Manasara. It has been ncce.s.sary to prepare the 
(dition from elevrn nianuscripts, not onc of which 
])reM'nts a ri‘adabl(' or trustworthy text. It is clcar, 
ÍiO\\(’vor, that, tven if we had much older raanuscripts 
(li.m lliosc which have been i)rescrved, we would still find 
li 1e\t writtcn in \ery defective Sanskrit. It is plain 
that the writers on t(*chnieal Science, whether medicine, 
or mathcinalicH or architccture, were far from being 
proficient in San.skrit, and, atter inaking all those con- 
jectures which the State of the manuscripts renders 
Irgitiraate, we are Icft with a text which, in many 
placcs, not inerely violates the rules of Sanskrit 
grammar, but ofifers the most serious difficulty of 
translatíjn. The editor has most wisely shown the 


utmost caution in his reconptruídion of the text. Hc 
has niade such amendments ouly as arc indispensable 
for the constitiition of nn intelligible text; he has 
niarked these clcarly in the text itself and hc has 
gi\en in full all real various readings in his authorities. 
Il is most iniprobablc that any maniípcripts will ever 
come to light which will onable iis substantially to 
improve the styh' of the Manasara. 

Th(» translation of a work of this type presents 
endless diiriculties, and the utmost credit is due to 
the author for the cnergy with which he has reckoned 
with the problenis presented by the text. Even the 
mo»-.! cursory examination shows how impossible it is 
without the aid of the translation and the explana- 
tions given in the Dictionary to understand with any 
l)recÍMon tiie directions of the text. An indisi)ensabl(^ 
adjimct to the translation and lhe Dictionary alikc 
is affordíMl by the volume of illustrations of architec- 
tural and structural objects. It ia impossible to 
exaggeratc the importance of this feature of the work. 
The autlior describes the difficuLties which he experi- 
eneed in obtaining the means of producing these 
illustrations, and our most gratcful thanks are due to 
Mr. H. Hargrea\es, who placed at the disposal of 
Professor Acliarya the Services of Mr. S. C. Mukherji, 
a graduate in Sanskrit, who had rcccived training in 
the methods and principies of Graeco-Roman and 
modern architecture. The material is now available 
for an inve&tigation of the question whether the extant 
monuments of Hindu architecture arc based on the 
methods and principie which are set forth in the 
Manasara. It is interesting to note that the greatest 
diíficulties were experieneed in sccuring the Services 
of a Silpin to supply the sculptural drawings in line and 
in coiours. It ia hoped that the same artist may be 
available to execute the remaining sculptural draw¬ 
ings, some three hundred in number. 

The labour involved in this great work has been 
lighteued by the encouragement of many scholars, and 
it will be of particular intorest to sec whether his 
work in making available the true doctrines of the 
ancient Hindu authorities can bc tumed to practical 
benefit for Índia and for its peoplo. The Ruler of 
Oundh, whose interest in Indian culture and art is well 
known from his contributions to the great edition of 
the Mahabharata, intends to build a house aceor^ng 
to the directions of the Manasara, and it may well 
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be that modem índia has something to learn in this 
as in othcr matters from the achievements of its past. 

A. Berriedalr Keith 


ENGLISH 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN MYSORE: Dy 
K, N. Kinif Bangalorc Press, Bangalore. Pp, 

Price Bs. 2. 

Myfíoro has always been one of the most advaneed 
Native States in Índia in lhe matlcr of educational 
piogross. It has developed an all-rounfl and sound 
System of edueation of whicli it can bo really proud. 
The problem of vocational edoeation has received 
eloscr and more systematie atteriüon in Mysoro than 
an 3 'wlicre elso in índia. In his book Mr. Kini has 
given us a \aluable and dotailed snr\('y of the efforts 
of tlio State to develop agricultural, eominercial and 
i^í^u^trial educatioii on inodcrn lines. The survey js 
illnniinating and interesting reading. It will bo road 
with profit l)y e\ery sliident of In<liaii edueahon and 
ecoiiornics. 

Th(* l)ook opens with a brii^f roview of llie Aiuoric.ui 
syst(‘ni of voeational edueation wliich Mr. Kini had 
the opportuiiily of stud.\ing through a seliolarshii» 
grant given by tJie Mysore State. The econoiniíJ and 
oeeuj)alional conditioiis in Myhore b(‘iiig markedlj' 
djíTerent from those in America any tolal trausi)lauta- 
tion of ideas or institiitions from tluTo to this country 
would })(* imi)racticable and fuiile (and Mr. Kim 
rightly warns w» from doiiig that). In si»ile of this lu 
eertain reb])eets, I think, U. S. A. serves a better 
modíd to us than any other Western country excepting 
Hihviia. U. S. A. is múther wholly agricultural nor 
indu^triaI, whercas Eiigland and most of Western 
Kuroi)ean countnes are mainly industrial. As a result 
the problem before S. A. has betm to co-ordinate 
agricullurc and industiy. India’s probhmi is similar. 
Slie çannot reinain for ever the producer of raw 
materiais nor can ahc become industrialized to the 
extent to which England has been. 'J"hiis in Índia 
it is our task -to ehange from a purely agricultural 
slate to one where boLh agriculture and industry are 
blended in a wholesome propor!lon. 

The íirst few chapters of the book deala with the 
history of industrial, commercial and agricultural 
edueation in Myfrorc. As a result of a systematie and 
piogresaive poliey inaugurated in 1862 Mysore has 
today a network of vocational schools of diffcrent 
t>pcs. the íifth chapter Mr. Kini has discussed 
the basic theories of vocational edueation and his 
discussion shows the extent to which hc has been 
iníluenced by American writers. 'J’hc English Board 
of Edueation has published some \ ery valuable 
pamphlcts and reports on the subject. I wonder if 
Mr. Kini consultcd these, hc would liave found 
interesting materiais therein. 

In the sixth chapter Mr. Kini has put forward 
pioposals for a complete system of vocational educa- 
tion up to the secondary stage. This chapter ought to 
be read by everyone intercst6'd in the subjcct. 

Mr. Kini has also discussed the problcins of train- 
ing of teachei-s for vocational bchools and of vocational 
guidance too. His suggestions regarding vocational 
guidance are woithy of consideration by every educa¬ 
tional authority in índia. His book is ind?ed a valu¬ 
able addition to lhe educational literature of índia and 
1 congratulate him on its produetion. 

Anath Nâth Basu 


ANCIENT VERSUS MODERN SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIALISM: By Dr. Bhagavan Das, D^IAL, Theoso- 
phical Publishing House, Âdyar, AfadraSj Inaia. Í9S4> 
Price Re f-át. 

Dr. Bhagavan Das criticizes the experimenta of 
Fascism and Communism and offers the Institutes of 
Manu as a miujh better, happier, nobler code to follow 
than either the Leniiiism of Rússia or the Fascism 
of Italy. Reduced to esscntials, man^s primary consti- 
tuents caiinot be successfully perverted for any length 
of time. The himger for religion is with man as much 
a necessity as the himger for bread; to attempt to 
root out this idea, aceording to him, is to try the 
impossible. It ■ is here that the Bolshevik ideal ^ ia, 
aceording to him, wrong; in trying to root out religion, 
fjiinily ties and ownership of private property, seeking 
as it does to go against the primary instincts of man 
which are to be guided and surely not to be suppreseed. 
The otliíT ideal which is gaining groiind in modem 
Euroi)e is tlu' fascist ideal. Capitalism ia another 
iiunace, and jmor to tlie two ‘-isms’ discussed above; 
ils í*\ils Imve b('en so mamfest that communism and 
fascism híive grown by way of reaction. 

If, however, lhe evils of capitalisrn are so patont, 
those of commimiMii and fascism are oasily io be found 
out on examination and diseuf-sion. Each of them is 
an extreme view of life, and each fails to sce lif'j 
sttadily and see it whole. The lack of balance in all 
of them i> almost surprising and may bo only oxplamcd 
a', due to the nccíssity. almost inevitable, of showing 
us the exc(‘llence of Imnnony in life. Such a harinony 
is taught .ibove all in the ideal of life presented in 
the Inslitutís of Manu, a criticai study of which is 
sure to prove beneficiai to all thinkers on stato and 
society. Manu has provided for four classes of men 
m th(‘ htafe, in aceordance wilh four primary functious 
of lifí*-—thinkmg, acting, desirc» and work. Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas, A^aisyjift and Sudras are thus more or les» 
to be fouiifi always in every society and instead of 
hdiocally atremi)liiig to levei all class distinctions we 
should rathcr try to admit to ourselves the existence 
of these four clus.Nef— and see that each arrogates to 
ii.self notliing but its own funetions. Thiis the carthly 
emoluments are generallly fixed for each and the State 
i> lo maiiage its expenses from one tax, the income- 
tax, generousiy Icvied on all classes, specially the Vaisyas 
who increase lhe vvealth of the State. It is never a 
case of Brahmanism as is generally and nonctheless 
erroneously the idea, but a State in which the four 
clasHcs arc nicely balanced against one another. Rctire- 
nient after íifty will qualify for work as a legislator, 
disinterestedly seeking the good of the society. 

Dr. Bhagav’an Das has the courage of his convic- 
lion. an<l his leaniing and sholar.shii) as well as the 
general sanity of his oiitlook commands respectful 
attention from his rcadens. But one feels tempted to 
exclaim in Dr. Da*i’s own words: “Even lesa fine 
but slrong nevy clothing is better than the most splendid 
old garments if thcy ha ve become irreparably tattered.” 
Of course, he wants us to fix our attention only on 
the main jirinciples on which Manu bases his code; 
and so far he is quite justified. DiíTerencc, often very 
wide, there must be befween our angle of vision and 
lua; but when all is said and done, modern thinkers on 
aj^ate and society—^at least the coinmonscnse man in 
the strcct--will loae nothing and gain much by shutting 
up their Marx, Engels, Lenin and Mussolini for the 
tirac being and studying the dusty Institutes of old 
Manu pist for a while. And for this incentive let us 
thank Dr. Dos, 

P. R. ásN 
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A RECOVERY PLAN FOR BENGAL: By S, C, 
Mitter, B.Sc. (London), M.L.C. Demy Svo., 6994-xxüf 
cloth gütf with a map in a back rover pouch, 

Economio PlanninR has latterly become first-claaa 
news copy all over the worlil. Tho idea of so arrang- 
ing and utilizing the natural and human resoiircetí oí 
a nation as wouJíI yiold the* maximum U|scfulncsía to 
it« nationuln, was íirat hooined in tho twentioth century 
by the Russians as an original oconomic invontion. 
Many othor natious adoptod tho cult of Planning after 
tho Russíun Fivo-Yt*ar Plan got goiug. 

Histoiy,* how(*vor, does iiot givo credil to Rússia 
for this innovation. Planning ha*^ boon dono hy many 
nations at difforent ttagos of thoir history for ono 
purpose or anothrr. Jínivan, for instanco, piit throiigh 
a scheme of planning, with phonoinonal succoss, in tho 
nineteontli oontur>', and changod ovor from hor own 
medieval oxistoiice into fidl modern and Western 
nationalism. ít is, IiowcvtT, not my intontion to com¬ 
pare Mciji wilh Gosphin in this connoction. 

Economic Planning is a vory nocossary thing in 
a nation’s economio Jife. 'Flic oconomic machino, if 
huilt up hai)hazardly aiul run without a i)lan, hro.iks 
down oa‘-'iIy, ri>ults in waslo and causes gn^it suffoiing 
to the workors of a nation. Tho preaent world-witlo 
oconomic crisis is a good oxaiiiph* of planless oconomv. 
Mr. Mittor lias dono exhaustivo lahour to presont 
IxTorc hid roaders a dotailcd jiicturo of Bemgars ocono- 
mic hfo and to suggest moaiis whoroby it can attain 
tho fullost \itality and jiroductive ])owor. In agricul- 
turc he has tackled the jirobleni of overy crop. How 
particular crops ar( grown, storod, manufacturod and 
put on the maikoí and how those sliould be dom*. 
Jlie side Jines of agricullurc, e.(/,, orcharding, vcgotable 
gardening, dairy and i)oultry farming, growing foddor 
etc., are not ovcriooked. Irrigation, agricultural íinanco 
and indcbtcdnoss and co-op(*iMtion have rocoived thoir 
pioper sliuro of atteníion. Pisci-culturo has received a 
|l.oroiigh annlyMN Tho Induí,tri(..s haxo been (Uvi.lod 

Imhiiri,!! *“ÜT KTOUps.í ottaíço iudustrios, small 

inilustrios, and big industries and enqiiirod into with 

l^instakjng curc.. Lubour, Marketing. Finandig 

íus^H Transpor!, oto., havo all boon 

discuascd m d^otail and conmicntod iipon. In short 

nictuío^ nf 7» ono a completo 

■ifi***^ -í!*? PXifebng oconomy of Bengal, its deífoct.s 

íor offectmg iniprove- 
mentb in all ilclds. As a coinpondium of infonnation 
^ranch of oconomic activity in Bougal 
Mr Mitter’s book will bo found voiy nsíf.d M 
fctudents of the cconomics of Jhmgal.^ ^ 

Ashokb Chatterjee 


LONDON\S IIEART-PRÜBE AND BRITAINVS 
DESTINY: By Ayubc M. Edun. London. Arthur JL 
Storkwdl, Ltd. 20, Ludgate Hill, E. C. Pricv 6*/- ncL 
Pp. vhJ{-212, 

The author, who is an Indian hailing from Brítish 
Guiana, wont on a visit to England a few ycars ago. 
Ho Iricd to obsL*r\e English life with a criticai eye, and 
cume to the conclusion that there is something funda- 
montally wrong about her social and economic organiza- 
tion, which hab to be set right beforc England can, 
once moro, regain hor position of cultural leadorship 
m the world. Hf* is optimistic cnough to believe that 
such is licr destiny, if she takes to the right path. 

The author’s observations on the condition of 
London’s pooror po)mlation will be an eye-opener to 
many. His style is free and eaey; but as there are 
ífequeht lapses into superficiality and a readiness to 


iphilosophize, it takes away materially from the original 
charm of the book. 

THE SHASTRAS ON UNTOUCHABILITY; By 
F. (7. Desai, with a foreword by M. K, Gandht, 
líarijnnscvuksangha, Nainital. Príce 1 anna 3 pies, 
Pp. 24. 

This booklet of 24 pages contains a resume of the 
original in Marathi of Mahamahopadhyaya Shridhar- 
shaalri Pathak of Dhulia. It contains numerous quota- 
tions from varions pcriptures proving that untouch- 
ability as practised today, has no support in the 
Shastras. The quotations arc very signiíicant, but the 
chaiitcr and verse of each has, unfortunately, not been 
givon in every case. As Mahatma Gandhi says, “ No 
anti-untouchability workor should bc without this 
booklol, for it will enablo him to combat all the 
oithüdox argumont in so far as it has any conncction 
wilh Hindu Scripturos.*’ 

Nirmal Kumar Bose 

'fHE PHILÜSOPHY OF BHEDABHEDA: By 
P. N. Srinwamichari, M.A, Published by Sriuivasa 
Varadachari d* Co., 190, Mount Road, Madras. 
Pp. SOO. Príet Rs. 6I-. 

This is an exposition of the philosoi>hy of 
Bhnskam- “a moro or loss noglcctod sido of Vedanta,” 
as Prof. Radhakrishnan puts it. But tho titio of the 
book iF. somowhal misloading, for Bhaskara^s is not the 
only School of Bhodabhoda (or diffcroiico—non-differ- 
(*nco). Nimbarka also hcld the same view and was 
probably better known as an oxjionont of this vicw. 

Wo lm\c it on the authority of Prof. Railha- 
kiishnan that, as an (*.\j)osition of Bhaskara, lhe author’s 
>vork is vory compotent and careful.” In some of the 
chaijtors, howovor, wo ha\e litllo moro than a compila- 
tion of otliors* ojànions. To take one examplo at 
random, in ohapter X, tho author only presents us 
with a buricb of quotations from difforent writors holding 
conflicting viows about Rpinoza^s system, and attempts 
notliing bfwond this. 

There is an indox and an almost oqually long list 
of crraUí at tho end of the book. 

U. C. Biiattaciiarjee 

ANNUAL REPORT of THE MYSORE 
ARCIIAEÜLOGICAL 8URVEY FOR THIO YEAR 
KNDING MARCH 1930, Baugalorc, 1934, Pp- 1-^5; 
platcs I-XXIV, 

This is tho second volume of the new series of the 
Annual Rvport oj the Mysore Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment, iuaugarated by the present Director, Dr. M. H. 
Krishna. Dr. Krishna has already established a 
reputation as one of the most distinguished of India’s 
youngor archaeologists, and under his able guidance, 
the State of Mysore is gradually creating an enviable 
rccord. The present work consists of five pa^, 
1 Administrativo, II Monuments, III Numismaties, 
IV Maniiscripts, V Inscriptions. Parts II and V are 
sub-divided into sections aceording to the provenance 
of the monuments and inscriptions. The volume also 
contains twenty-four illustrations, a list of inscriptions 
arraiiged aceording to the dynasties and dates, threc 
appendices and an ' Index' all bearing eloquent 
testimony to the carc for details that characterizes all 
the Works of Dr. Krishna. In the year under review, 
exeavations were continued at the now famous site of 
Chandravalli, where thousands of antiquities were 
recovered. Trial exeavations carried out at Brahmagiri, 
that is the site near the Asokan inscriptions at 
Siddapura, levealed evidences of oceupation of the site 
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/hom the âfth miliennium B.C. to the Chalukyan times. 
As the leamed exploreT’8 conclusions on the results of 
the excavatioQS are tentativo, it would be uncharitable 
to discuss them in detail. The results oí íurthcr 
excavations wili be awaited with interest. Tríai 
trenches were also dug at a place callod Kittur and 
resiilted in the discovery of brick structures, confirming 
thcreby the theoiy that the site contains the ruins of 
Kirttipura the capital of the ancient kingdom of 
Punnad. 

Part II is dcvotcd to a consideration of 
varíous monuments. The most important section of 
this part is the acrount of the magniíicent tomples at 
Halebid, the ancient Dorasamudra. The aecoimt if^ 
accompanied by a sketch map of the placo. At íirst 
we find a general descrii)tion of the Hoysalosvara 
Icmpíle, and a brief historícal accoiint. Tiicn follows 
two out of Ihirty-five hoads undor which tho monu¬ 
ments are proposed to be studicd by the Diroctor; lho 
rrat had to be left out for want of space. Two plans 
of the greut tcmple together with sevoral well-seloctod 
plafcos facilitate the study of one of tho mo.^-t ornato 
stnuiturcs of soiithem índia. In part IV a very u.soful 
siiinmary of a Kaniiada manuscript namod Hydarnnmnk, 
boing a biogmphy of Hyder Ali writton by a Hindu 
oíRcer of his has bcen published. Part V is dovoted to 
toxt, translation, trunsliteration and notos of varions 
inscriptions colJccted during tho year under review, 

A. C. Bankkji 

DEEPMALA OR TNSPIRATIONAL PASSAGES 
8ELE(TED FROM UNIVERSITY CONVO(3ATION 
ADDRESSES : By Muransharan Manyalik of ihc 
Fiüvwrúil Educational Service; Lerlurcr in English, the 
Trnining College, Agra; mmriime State Scholar for 
study mg Western Methods of Edueation ; formcrly 
ííeadmastcr, Government High School, Naimtal 
J^reword By Prof. Sir S, Hadhakrishnan, Vicc- 
Chanccllor, Andhra University. Pubtished by The 
Indian Press, Ltd,, Allahabad, 1934, P- 295, 

The sub-title of ^is admirable compilation is 
cortainly open to objoction as the cornpilor hini.stdf has 
antici>pated in the preface, for, if he has spared no paint 
to select those speechos and part of speochos which are 
mspirational, tho number of speechcs koyed to a far 
lower levei is not sinall. But of course, they are all 
fitimulating and thought-provoking; and the author 
deservos gratitude and admiration for his novel con- 
|ception and choicc scloction. The speeches not only 
Bome from such eminent thinkcrs, philosoi)hers and 
Bçholara as Dr. Sir Bmjendra Nath Seal, Sir J. C. Bo.se, 
bir Ashutosh Mookcrji, Sir S. Radhakrishnan and others 
but are also the speeimens of the best and noblest 
thoughts they have given utterance to. The book uill 
ccrtamly be valued by students, imblicists, and genoral 
book-lovors as a store-house of inspirational and 
siimujating passages and also as containing a vahiablo 
rocord of dinerent outlooks of so muny diíTercnt great 
men on edueation and life, 

The printing and get-up of the book are good. 

B. Chauohubi 

. LAW OF HEARSAY EVIDENCE : By Ugar 
Satn Jain, LL3, 

A crude attempt to explain philosophically the Law 
and Tlieory of Evidence, especially hearsay cvidence. 

THE LAW AND PROCEDURE OF MEETINGS 
IN INDlA : By Sohrab R, Davar, Pp, XXX 
'"Oxford University Press, Price Rs, 6, 

As Mr. Justice Wadia of ihc Bombay High Court 
observes in the forewordi ''the book is a useful com* 


pendium of the principies of law and the ^ mies rf 
procedure relating to meetings.” The book is full m 
Information on the subjects dealt with— and tho 
Information is both theore tical and practical; ít is not 
enough to know how meetings have been or ew to 
condueted, unlcss one also leams how best he hin^lf 
can conduet a meeting. The book has been divided 
into 3 parts; Part I dealing with company meetíngi^ 
Part II dealing with Public meetings ^d Part III 
dealing with Clubs, societiea and trade unions etc,; and 
ii. dcals with the wholc law relating to different typèe 
of meetings from an Indianized standpoint. It wiU be 
foimd to be as useful to a busy lawyer as to the 
company sccretary. Wc have got one suggestion to 
make, which we think wilI enhance the usefulness of 
lhe book to the Lawyera of provinces other than 
Bombay, namoly in the Table of Casca to give all the 
references, where the same case happens to be reported 
in more than one law report, and in the case of older 
Euglish doclí^ions to give the corresponding references 
to English Reports or Revised Reports. 

J. M. Datta 

SANSKRIT 

1. VAJASANEYI PRATISAKHYA OF 
KATYAYANA WITH THE COMMENTARIES OF 
li V ATA AND ANANTABHA^ITA, edüed by V. 
Venkntarnnia Sharma, Formerly Fellow in Sanskrit, 
Unwírstiy of Madras, 

2. THE RIGVEDABHASYA OF SKANDA- 
SVAMIN. {First Astaka), Edüed by C, Kunhan 
Haja, MA,, D,Phíl (Oxon.) Reader in Sanskrit, 
Vniver,sity of Madras, 

We have received thesc two important books from 
the UniviTsity of Madras, which arc included in its 
sen(*s ab Nos. 5 and 8. 

The Vajasancyi Pratisakhya with the commentary 
of Uva ta has ulrcady undergone at least three editions. 
.Yct, therc was a necessity of another edition. The 
present edition, which is ncatly executed, i» tlierefore 
welcomo. But it h^aves rnuch to bc dosired. Its 

spccial feature i.s that it siipplics us with a commentary 
which i.s iniblished for the first time. It goneraUy 
tollows Lvata, and us such has not much independence 
or special importancc excepting some cases whore 
differencü in readings tlirows some light on tho text. 
The ghiring defcct of the edition is that references to 
oxumplcb Irom the Sumliita urc not given, nor are 
accenls sliown on lhe words, even where they are 

absolutely neces.«Nury. It could veiy easily be donc, 
and m fact it is done in the previous editions. Another 
defcct of the edition is that therc are many misprints. 

Even u few yeurs back it was gencrally believed 
that 8ayaQa’s bhasya was the only bhasya on the 

Rig\c‘da. But wilhiii about a decade it has been 

discovered from the rccent resoarches of a few 
scholars of tho country that therc are many com- 
nientarit's and Sayana was not the carliest commentatorb 
of the Bigveda. One of those scholars is Dr. Raja of 
the University of Madras. In some of the sessions of 
the All-lndia Oriental Confercncc he told us of hiif 
rcsearches on tho discovery of commentaries and th<| 
commentators other than Sayana, such as Madhava* 
Skandasvamin, Udgitha, etc. Aceording to the laame 
scholar there are at least four Madhavas who wrole 
commentaries, three of them on the Rigveda and one 
on the Snmaveda, « 

For the present we have received from him in tha 
volume before us a part of Skanda8vamin’8 commantaiy 
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on the lligvofla. It compri«»8 only ihc first Astaka 
(1 1—121) of Uu» l)Oük. Thü MS. of the whole of 
lhe commontaiy is not yct availabic. But fragmcnts 
ol some portions aro found and Dr. Raja 

is preparing an odilion. 

"jiio firsl adhyaya of lho work is already pubhshed 
in lho Trivaiidrum Sanskrit Sorioa, l)ut, as will be 
ovidonl from a comi)arisoii, thcrc ia ii markod diíTeronco 
bítwoon tho Uvo texta. 

Skiindasjvamiu^H oommonlary ia not so claborate or 
oxtonsive as thal of Sayana. Yet, soniotimoa il ia very 
holpful and criticizos Yaska and cvon the author of the 
Pada toxl íinding fault wilh thom, and in some casos 
hn seoms to bo justiíiod. 

Aa a commontator of tho Nirukta Skiindasvamin 
haa boon madí' wolJ known )\v Dr. Lakhmíinsíirup^a pnb- 
Jiciition of his rommontíiry (Skíindiisvamin-Mahosvara) 
so far a^ lias boon availablí». And, it ia now through 
Pandit Sambasi\a Saalri ot lln’ Yrivandriim Sanskrit 
Son('s and sixvially Dr. llaja, who is prí’paring also a 
romprolH'nMVí* stialy of his works, lio will bo woll 
known also as a commeiilalor of tho Riginda. 

'J’he ua(‘fiilnoss of lho book is marrod by tho groat 
niimbor of nii^priiits, somo of wliich aro not noticod m 
tho List of Corroctions. \Vo wish tlio g('t-up had boen 
bettor. 

VlDFirSIIKKIÍAnA Bhattaci[\rya 


implemonted wilh opinions and directions gathered from 
old and now books on the subject. Each chapter htus 
gol at tho ond a summary of the lessona imparted in 
it. and this is the most usoful part of the book. Anyone 
who is inclinod to follow these hints will soon realise 
how usoful they aro, becauss of their simplicity. There 
i.í nothing oomplox or difficult about them. 

CfUJARAT NI LAGNA VYAVA8THA ANE 
KÜTÜMB SAMSTHA : By Mrs, Sarojini Mehta, 
ALA. Publishvd by thv Gujarat Vernacular Society, 
Ahrmdnbad, Pp. 203. Paper cover. Price Re.. 
(1034). 

Yhis book which doFcribos tho modea of marriagé 
in vogue in Gujarat and the struclure of the family -life 
in tho provinco, was in its origin a thosia writton-by 
Mrs. Mohta which brought her—hor M.A. degree. In 
ordor to mako hor resoarch as complete as possiblo, she 
took tho troubh' of visiting soveral villages lo got her 
informa lion íirst hand; and the result is a history and 
a síorohouso of aceurato statomonts throwing an 
amount of light on tho subject, on tho basis of which 
an anthropologist can work, as well as a sociologist. It 
was nocessarily written in English but the translation 
under notico ia if anylhing bettor, inasmuch as the 
wriíor was at liomo in developing her subject in her 
own mothor-tonguo. 

K. M. J. 


CUJARATI ENGLISH-KANARESE 


BUDDHA niAUlTA: Hy Naniiiy Rao B. 
DiMea, B.A.f CS. (Rdd.). PunUd at tho Gujarati 
Pnníiny PicaSf Uombay. Pp. líS : Cluth bound wdh 
colouríd pla(<s. Piicc Jí.s. 2-tHJ (1034). 

Ejusodos from lho Liglit of Asia: This is liow the 
author desci ibes this collection of pooms on incidonU 
in tho life of Buddhu. Hir Edwin Amoldas Light of 
Ana is a classic on the subject in English. Its churni 
as a pioco ol poedry is inimitablo. The pl(*asure it 
gi\os is olhoreal. Hhall wo say that the presoni collec¬ 
tion contains versos—which though tran^latioiis from 
Arnold’s pofins-- in no way fali short of all that is good 
and charmiiig—ujilifting'-m Amokrs own work. Tho 
spiril lias b< <*n so woll imbib d and tho mspiration so 
woll caught, that one cuuhl hardly rc.ili/e that it 
was a translation and not au original woik, but for tho 
author tolling us so. Ilo has in oíder to coiniiloto tho 
chain of ojiisodos in Buddhas life till liis rcturn back 
to his home, meorporatod m tho coll(‘Ctioii a tino poem 
ol niiotlur poot—tho late Botadkar—an<l thiis showed 
an approciation— by considoring hiin fit to sit wilh him 
—which is at once uniqiio, and gonerous. The notes 
given at the end are scliolarly and botray a d(’op study 
of the subject. The strueturo of tho verses is of the 
old typc of Gujarati poetry, and the poefs facile pen 
is at liome both with tho now and the old phase of 
our verse literature. We wcleoine this valuable addition 
to Gujarati literature. 

^AK1'A BANO : By Muni Maharaj Shri Vidya 
Vijayji. Pnnted at ihc Lohana Mitra Slcatn Printing 
PrcòS, Baroda. Paper cover. Pp. UI. prke He. 0d0~0 
(1034). 

TJie Muni Maharaj in this emall book has givrn 
practical hints to one who aspires to become a apeakor. 
The suggostions aro bascd on his own exp^rienue 


SAYINGS OV BASAVANNA : By M. Vcnkatesh 
íyonqvT, MA.. Punbli.diers: Vecrashnwn Tamnn 
Sanqha, Gadnff. Pricc A.s’. 4> 

While wo know so much of continental literature 
of Eurojio, our knowlodge of the literaturos of our 
neighbours, f g., of lho difforent vornaculars of índia 
—o.‘^pociaIly of tho Dravidian languages—is very 
limiíed. So overy attimipt that is mado to popularize 
and spr('{id tho contonts of thoso literatures among 
tho pooTilo at large must needs bc highly appreciated. 
'J'ho Kanaroso j>f'oi>lo aro theroforo to be congratulated 
for thoir offorls in bringing to tho notico of tho world 
tho litoniry output of lhe Kannada peoplc—old and 
modorn. Of tho work done in this direction by thom 
as well as by othcrs monlion may be made of the 
follow ing. The llistory of Kanarese Literature by 
Rice is a very usoful iiublication. Mr. Narasimha- 
(harya lius brought togothor much intoresting and 
iinportant information rogarding Kanaroso literature in 
his Livdi üj the Kanarese Poeís. The Quartcrly 
Journal o} iJu Kannada Literary Society gives along 
with overy number a brief summary in English oí 
th(‘ articlos published in it. The book under review 
coníuins tho toxt and translation of a selccted number 
of the thought-provoking sayings of Basava (12th 
century), tho famous reformer of the Veerashaiva sect, 
These eayings would be read with interest and proflt 
even to this day. These are aceompanied by short but 
usoful introduetory and explanatoiy remarks which 
help the reader in easily grasping the signifioance of 
these enigmatic sayings. The reading public wOuld 
foel indebted to Mr. j^ongar for bringing to their 
doors this treasure of Kannada literature in âUch a 
haiidy volume and ut so chsap a price. 

CHmfAHAHAlt CziAttkAVAfiTl 



DR. SIR BRAJENDRA NATH SEAL 

A SIIORT TRIBUTE OF GRATITUDE AND ADMIR\TION 
By Sir MICHAEL E. SADT.EU 


May onc of liis jnipils (for impil T was durinç 
tho yoart» 1917-19 and shall alwavb revcre him 
ah onc of my c\])rehs m a ípw words 

lovo and adiinration for Dr. Brajendra Nath 
Seal, and ^ratitiidc, wliioh ^rowh witli tho yoars, 
for hih guidanco in my (Iiougld and for wíiat lic 
(auglit mo durmg many long and intimatc dis- 
ouhhions about oduoalum and al)oul tho noods 
and gonius ol Índia. 


lio wah lo mo, and I blohh his namo. Thorc are 
''trools and lano^ in ('aloutta, thore are paths 
and t('nu(‘i‘s in Daijoohng, whioh wore thc 
baokgiound ol our talkh. And, ah if I were 
htill m Bongal, I can soi* what 1 aaw then and 
hoar onco moio «hat I llien hoard. 

In ^i'VoraI \oliimo'> of tho Beport of the 
Calcuda Cnnoisity ('ommission, and notably 
in \<)hmio'> 7, D, 1() and 12, thore are writings 



Dl liiajciiilrd Nath Seal 


Dl. Raliinilia Naili Tagori* 


Ilo \\as, indood, guido, pliilosoplior and 
friond to mo. Aloro tlian fiftoon yoars ha\o 
pashod hinco wo last mot in tho ílosh. But 
tho fooling of Ins prosonoe is still strong m my 
mind. So cioso was tho frioiuNhip wliioh hc 
allowod to grow up bctwoen us, tliat I oan still 
turn to him as if I woro at his sido and oan 
hear the kindly tone of his voico. Guru mdeed 

10 


liom tho pon ol Dr Brajendra Nath Seal whioh 
aro ol poimanonl valuo and v\ill, I hope, bo 
ixiirmtoil lat loast in jiart) in any future issuo 
ol his Works. A rojiort, like that of the 
('aloutta ["nivorsity ('ommission, may wear the 
hiok ot a Alauholoum. But it is rcally an 
Arsenal Muoh, wiitton sixtoon years ago by 
Indian statesmon, soholars and philosophers, is 
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published in these volumes, espeeially in the 
volumes containing the Evidence and Documents 
which has not lost its foree through the lapse 
of years. The historian will in future turn to 
111 any pages of these volumes for prceious 
materiais contributed by Indian seholars and 
publicists who had dcep knowledge of IndiaV 
needs and faith in India^s future. Anil among 
the documents to which he will turn with eager 
attention, are the replies to several of the Coin- 
mittee’s questions, written by Dr. Brajendra 
Nath Seal. 

The linguistic skili which inany Indian 
seholars show in their conimaiul of tlu» English 
Tianguage is dec})ly adinired. This power of 
speaking or writing in, a language not his own, 


I)r. Brajendra Nath Seal possesses in a high 
degree. But even more remarkable than his 
command of the English vocabulary is the fact 
that, in English, he writes a style of his own. 
His English has the distinction of his per- 
sonality. When you r(‘ad one of the most 
characteristic sentences in an essay written by 
him in English, you say to yourself That is 
written by Dr. Seal and no one else but Dr. Seal 
could have written it.^' Every word, as well as 
tlie cast of thought which determined the 
choice and order of his words bears the authcntic 
mark of liis jiersonality. 

Tliat personality we honour and love. Wc 
salut(‘ him with reverence and gratitude. 

Decenit)er 4, 1935. 


GIRIJABHUSAN MüOKERJEE 

A LONG-FORGOTTEN GONGRESS ORGANISER 
By SATYA JIBAN MOOKER.IEE 


Indi\ is just going lo celebrate the fifticth anni- 
versary of tlie Indian National Congress. An 
authentie history of its birth and gradual pro- 
gress will, no dòubt, be re-eompiled by experts 
imder the auspices of this Jubilee Celebration. 
But there is eveiy chance of missing facts in the 
comiiilation of history of such an old and 
iinj)ortant Institution as this, unless they are 
su[)plied by nien who knew them. The poct 
justly said— 

“ Full many a flower Í6 born to blush unsct*n, 

And wdhle its swt.Tines** in tho doMTt air.” 

This is truly applieable to the short life of 
the late Babu (lirijabliusan Mookerjee, a long- 
forgotten Congress organiser. Babu Girija- 
l)husan^s activities in the field of Congress 
lasted only for a brief period of two years, 
when he was carried off by the cruel luind of 
death. Among the three Bengali delegates 
who took part in the deliberations of the first 
Indian National Congress held in Bombay in 
the year 1885, Girijabhusan Babu was one. 
The other two gentlemen, narnely, the late 
Mr. \V. C. Bonnerjee, the then President-elect 
and the late Babu Narendra Nath Sen of the 
Indian Mirwr, had been blesscd with their long 
lives to become famous for their future activi¬ 
ties towards the political freedom of their 
motherland, but Girijabhusan was cut off in 
the prime of life at the age of 38. 


(íirijabhusans brieí lif(‘ as depicted by the 
tlum contemporary ncwvspapers lias been 
culled in the following extracts:-- 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika said on 20lh 
Oet., 1887, 

“The nvwb of lhe* dcalli of Balui Girijabliusan 
Mookerjrc of this ciiv has oome iipori iis like a 
ihiindrrboli. . . . His iinlimely doalh ... is a 
prrsonal los«. to and a loss lo lhe coiinlry. líe 
was» a distinguished graduate o{ the Caleiitta Univer- 
sily . . . ohlained lhe Prern Chand Roy Chand 
studentship in 1872. . . . He declincd the very kiiid 
oíFer of a Depuly Magistraleship by Sir George 
(Campbell, inleiuied to join the bar. ... He 

was a meniber of the Asialic Society, did very u«5eful 
Work on the Board of Direclors f)f the Hindu Family 
Aniinily í'uiid, was a very hard-working member of 
the Oniral Text Book Coininittee, and the Indian 
Ahsoeiation. He worked very hard for the National 
Congress at its sittings both at Bombay (1885) and 
CalruUa (]886) and took part in the deliberations 
of lhe Press Assoeiation which was organized on the 
oceasion of the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi. Beforc 
joining the High Court he was for over 8 monlhs a 
touring political missionary and with indcfatigable 
zcal and earnestness moved froin town to town and 
village to village throughout Bengal, preparing the 
minds of the educated classes for political reform. 
The privations and hardships of the journcy seem to 
have impaired his health. He was a patient, eamest, 
biit silent worker, and disliked nothing so much as 
fusH or noise. He was for many years the Chiei 
Editor of the Nababibhakar in its palmy days, and 
was remarkable for a liberality of views and a spirit 
of btrict impartiality.” 
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The Indian Mirror of 18th October, 1887, 

said, 

“ He was one of the foremost working members of 
the Bengal National League, and laboiired much in 
connection with the Indian National Congresa held 
in Calnittu last year. The surcess of the Congreas 
was in nu sniall measiire diie to his offorts. He 
indentified himself latcly with niany naiional move> 
ments, and his loss is an irrepaiable one.” 

The vernacular paper Bangabasi of the 
6th Kartik, 1294 B.E., said:— 

“ Owing to the fali of the ‘ Somaprokash ’ on account 
of ^et 9, Girijabhusan Babii started the Nabalnhhakar, 
Under his care and direct sopervision Nababibhakar 
had a wide circulation and seciired a very high 
place among the then contemporary vernacular news- 
papers. . . . Girija Babu was deputed by the Indian 
I.eagiie to cdiirate lhe minds of the people for politi- 
eal reform and his zeal wds siieh tliat he almoat 
hatl to give iip his praetire as a Vakil of the Cdlrulta 
High Coiirt in order to fiilfil his duty of a politieal 
inissionary and slowly and unostenfdlioiisly he tarried 
out his sehemes with mueh succcss.” 

Sir Bepin Krishiui Bose of Na^pur in his 
' Stray Thoughts on somo Incidont.^ in mg 
Life' (p. 174) has written. 


**The first Gongress had been held at Bombay in 
the year previous. Its next sitting was announced 
to be held at Calcutta in December, 1886. Girija¬ 
bhusan Mookerjee, who was my College friend, was 
one of its Secretaries and organisers. ... In those 
days it needed no small courage to take part in 
politieal movements in our Province. The Gongress, 
just then brought into existence, was looked upon 
with distinct disfavour by the official hierarchy. . . . 
Girijabhusan was carried off by the cruel hand of 
death and my native eountry (Bengal) lost in him 
one of the brilliant young men and a selfless worker.” 

Sir Alfred Croft, the then Director of 
Public instruetion, wrote in a letter dated the 
I4th June, 1889 to the Government, 

“ Nor should I pass over in silence the names of 
those members whoí^e loss we have to deplore, namely, 

. . . Babu Girijabhusan Mookerjee, M.4., b.l, whose 
Work in lhe committee until they were removed by 
the hand of death was of the highest value and 
iniportanee. ...” 

TIic hi>tory of the Congress will rcinain 
mcomi)lote, if the namo of such a martyr is 
not includerl, who almost succumbed to the 
privations and hardships of his joumeys of a 
politieal inissionary in Oetober, 1887, just 
before the sitting of the third Indian Gongress. 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

THE STORY OF ITS FOUNDATION 
By BIlUPENDRA LAL DETT 

T’he Indian National C^ongress eomjiletes its of erities. But Lord Dufferin was a statesinan 
fiftieth yetir on the 28th Deeeinber, 1935. of no inean order and we inay rest assured that 
Little do lhe present-day relations between the the ^itualion at the time demanded stích a 
|(lovernment and the Gongress suggest that the eour^^e. 

Platter was brought into being with the blessings "piie Indian National CVmgress eaniíot claiin 
of the former. But fifty years ago this did to be the first juilitical organization in índia, 
happen. To a retired meinber oi the Indian Jndia is a big eountry and it eomprised within 
Givil Service, Allen Oetavius Hume, belongs \{^ geograidiieal boundary States of different 
the eredit of inaugurating this All-India organi- jsjze, status and importanee, grading from the 
zation. But his original idea was to have an vast Mughal Empire to the small village princi- 
annual gathering of the leading men of índia pality, and the British sovereignty is not the 
^ for the diseussion of social and otlier non- resiilt of a single move on a single day. From 
líolitical ])roblems afteeting índia,^ and it was the aequisition of the Dewnni of Bengal, a 
reserved for the British Sovereign^s representa- minor share in the civil administration of a 
tive and highest executivo ofiicer in índia, Lord frontier province of the Mughal Empire, by a 
Dufferin, Viceroy and Governor-General 1884- company of British traders to the proclamation 
1888, to suggest that the annual gathering of a British Sovercign as the Kaiser-i-Hind is 
should discuss the administration and give no short slory. During this long period cover- 
expression to the grievances of the people. To ing more lhan a century there was no dearth 
many of us today it appears to be a puzzle of criticism of British administration in índia 
that, of all persons, the head of the adminis- but there was no method, no system, everyone 
tration had a hand in the ushering in of a body had his own way. If Maharaja Nanda Kuipari 
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JVfinisííT of th(‘ Naziin of Brn^al, lookcd to thc 
Rritisli Parlianienl for redivss lonji, brforo that 
augiist body droaint oi clainiinjí aiiy sovmày;!! 
ri^lit ()V(‘r an iiicli of Indiaii múI, tlir illiteratr 
Índigo cullivatons |)ra(*tÍM‘d non-co-oiua-ation in 
tluMr osMi rnidc way niaiiy y(‘ars bofore tlio 
g(Ks|)(d of (lli^ ii(*\N faitli ^va^ (‘xpouinlnl by ílu» 
saint of Savaniuiti. liidrcd i\ nv\y iii^liluiion 



O. Kijiiií’ 


d(‘V(‘lo])ed in [ndia in í1h‘ and tlic* Oovcrn- 

)n(‘nt Icll di>íurl)(Ml m) inucb m) that Iroin 1799 
to 1834 it >'a^ placod lindci' .^Irict con.-^or^^hip. 
Duriiií» tli(‘ ^hort adniini^^lration ot Sir ( liarh*^ 
Alotcalfo thc rogaincd it-, frccdoni and 

ir lof-t TU) time m zcalou^ly takinu iipon itsclf 
tlu* ivvponM])lc ta^k of imi)artiin!: politiral 
ednralion lo thc [)(‘oplc of tlu* land. Thc 
prcacliiiig of lhe l'i‘c^^ wa^ not lost iipí)n thc 
coiintry. In coniM* oi twenty ycar-' a politiral 
body was estahli^hcd h) ('alcutia. Thc Zamin- 
ders always claim to hc tlie Icaders of imblic 


(,pinion and thcy wcre tlie first to organize. 
Thc British Indian Association was startod in 
1851 nnd(‘r thc inspiration of Ram Oopal Ghosc, 
riarish Ohandra Miiklicrjec and Hajcndra Laia 
Mitra and otlicrs. It woidd bc an insiilt to 
thc incinory of Kristo Das Pal if it is not grate- 
fiiUy acknowlcdgcd here that, ' though moutli- 
pi(‘cc of th(' landholdci‘s, this Association never 
iaihd to Champion piiblic int(*r(*st of tlu* i)coplc 
\,h(*n callcd iipon to do so.’ 

In l(“>‘S lhan a (|nart(*r of a century a new 
dynamic forci* cnl(‘ri‘d tlu* aT’cna of polities in 
hulia and it wa^^ at once dis(*ovi*i*ed that tlic 
Hnti--h Indian Associaiion could not go tlu* wliolc 
l(ng(|]. Siir(*ndra Nath Hancrjcc desired to 
itinam a m(‘ml)er of thc Indian Civil Service 
Im tale or(Iaiiu*d othcrwÍM*. Providcnco ])laccd 
Inm in closc louch wilh tlu* stiid('nts of H(*ngal 
and lu* \\a'^ not slow to taki* fnll aílvantage 
ol thc ‘-iination. ‘Tlu* |)olitical a<lvanccmcnt of 
th(‘ coimtry,’ thoiight he. ‘ must depend ni)on 
lhe cr(*alion among our yoimg nu*!! of a gennine, 
-oIu‘r and rational inlc‘r(*s| in puhlic affairs. 
Tlu* hcginnim»*- of piiblic lite \\\n^{ bc implant(‘d 
in Ihcm.’ And Stndeiits’ A^Muâation was estab- 
li*^l)cd m 1875 with Ananda Mohan Hosc* as 
PrcMdcnt. Thc cldc*]-'- ihought that yonng 
Surendra \ath \sa^ playmg wilh lin*, whih* lu* 
lliom»ht that cdiicational aiul polilical ^^(^rk was 
mtcrhnked. 

Sm‘(‘níl!*a Xatli (‘onld not bc salisficd with 
tlu Stnd( nt*,’ .V^sociation alonc,—lu* naniired a 
\Md( r íield oi activitv. Ib* feU that an associa- 
lion to rej^resent tlu* vicws of thc cdiicatcd 
middlc class was a dcsideratum. Says hc: 

Tlirri* was indr^rd ilu* Brilish Indian ^‘^sociation 
wliiriu iiridrr itu* {iiiiilancr of llie fírcal Kristo Das 
Pdl, wlii» was llicn Sf*cn’tarv, \alitintly iiphtdd thc 
piipnl ir iiiti II sts wlicTi iicccssiirv ; hiil il was (ss(‘nlia1ly 
and li\ ils ciccd an X^soii.uion of land-holdcrs. Nor 
did an arine poliliral u^ilation, or lhe (rcalion of 
p.ddii (.|)inii>n hy din‘(’l uppcal'- lo lhe pcoplc, fonn 
a pjil of iis riM-omii/cd proj^ramnic. There was thns 
thc ricar iicimI tnr anolher Poliliral \sso( ialion on 
inuir drinnrratic hasis .... 

That thc British Tndian Association was 
not ípiitc sufrici(*nt lo hclp thc nation in its 
forward march lo i)olitical advanccmcnt was 
üdmittiMl on all hands. !’andit Iswarcliandra 
X itlva^agar and Dwuraka Nath Mittor contora- 
plíitod to (•stahU.'!h an association, hnt wcre 
niiMim-í^fid. Sishir Kuniar (iliosc and Dr. 
Sainhhu Cliandia MiiUliorjcc started thc 
Iialia Ijcanuc. It is not for ns to discuss wliy 
Surcnrlra Nath did not join hands willi Sishir 
Kiiinar. IIc and Ananda Mohan ll(»so estab- 
lislicíl an association of tlicir own in .Inly, 1876. 
Surendra Nath exhihited wonderful control over 
liis inind on the oceasion when he attcnded the 
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inaiiKuration inoctinp: mídor tho shadow of a 
groaí bercaveinrnt, his son Imvinp; died that 
very inoriiinG;. Siirendra Natli kopt hirnsolf in 
tlic backpjround, ho Avas noitlier tho Prosident 
nor tho Soorotary, but workod zoalously for tho 
Assooiation with tho followinp; progranmio 
boforo liiin: 

(1) tlio oroation of a strong body of 
])ublio oj)inion in ih(‘ ooimtry, 

(2) tho uniíioation of th(‘ Indian races 
and p(*opl('s npon tho basis of coin- 
nion politioal intorosts and aspira- 
tions. 

(3) tho jiroinotions of friondly foolings 
botwoon Hindus and ]\Iiihainnuidans. 
and 

(4) tho inohision of tho inasscs in tho 
G,roat piildic inovonionts of tho day. 

Tliis Indian Assooiation niav V('ry woll 
olaiin to 1)0 tho Fhãtisli Alajostys IVnnanont 
Opposition, thoup.h T.ord Dufforin rosorvod this 
íippollation for llio body lo ooino undor his 
boniüji })lossina. This Asstíoiation was tho first 
to offor. as \vo shnll sch*, or^anizod opposition 
to tho British Majostv s Buroauoratio Govorn- 
inont in índia. Bold oxprossion of publio 
opinion thon» was, but want of orjíanization 
niakos such boldnoss look audacious. Tho year 
1876, tho year in whioh this Assooiation was 
startod, witnossod suoh a tragody. Tho erec- 
tion of a memorial in honour of a doparting 
Viooroy is a timo-honourod oustom an(Í whon 
Lord ^^)rthbrook Avas loaving índia, a naWing 
undor tho prosidonoy of tho Li(*utonant- 
(lovornor of Bongal Avas hold in tho Toavu Hall 
to oonsiflor lho orootion of suoh a ni(*inorial. 
Dr. Sainbhu Ghaiulra Mukliorjoc, a luoAÚng 
spiril of tho no\A Iy-found(*(l índia Loaguo, oamo 
to tli(‘ inooting with nino otliors, mostly of tln» 
Loaguo, and Mr. Mallio, ihoir sj)ok(‘S]nan, but 
not a mombor of tho Loaguo, gaA^o notioo of 
an aniondmont wliioh was nothing short of a 
voto of oousun» upon tho outgoing Viooroy. Tho 
aHioIo mooting Avas ‘ thundorstniok ^ and I)r 
K. M. Banorji, tlio Pr(*sidont of tho Loaguo, in 
liis anxiousnoss to makr himsolf ‘ oloar ’ boforo 
tho lâoutonant-GoA’(‘rnor, oaino AAÍth tho ])ro- 
])osal that votos bo lakon whothor tho amcmd- 
JiHMit sliould at all bo alloAVíMl to b(‘ oonsidorod. 

1 h(' inovitablo íoHowcmI. Dr. Mukhorjeo^s band, 
tho ‘ iiiiinortal ton,’ as Krislo Das oallod thom, 
alono A’oting in favour of oonsidoring tho 
ainíaidinonl. Loud was tho ooiidomnation 
hurl(‘d upon tluár lioads, K(\shub diandra Son 
liading and tho Hindu Patriot, Indian Mirror, 
The Bmcjulci follow'ing. The Statcanian oouhl 
not see eyo to oye with thoin and remarked: 


The meeting had a cicar right to determine whether 
il woiild listen and whether not; but the Chairman 
oiighr not to have refused to put the amendment. . . . 
The Bahii should have been allowed to offer the 
amendment, and any others he had to propose, but 
the meeting had a full right to decline to hear him 
to speak thereto. We notice the matter since it may 
he iiHefiil to our young Republic to know the ruie of 
siieli matters. 

The Amrita Bazar Patrikaj which was at 
this time oditod by Babu Sishir Kumar Ghosc, 
another moving spirit of the Lea^ic, blained 
Mr. Mukherjoo, not beoause he raised a dis- 
cordant noto but beoause ho did not take suffi- 
oiont caro to make the tone loud enough not 
t( bo ignored: 

It has been said that Babu Sambhu Chandra is at 
lln* bottom <»f thih movement. Tf it is so, he has no 

reason to be a^hamed of it.He should nol 

have gímc tbere, or if he had gone there at all he 
should have gonc with siifíieient force to carry his 
poinl. In thi*' Nineteenlh Cenliiry, men are not 
jiidged l)y their motives, bul siiecess, and so tlic 
poet sa>‘': 

Treasíin never sueeeeds, and for this rea.son, 

If it siieceeds who dares lo call it treason? 

Bul look lo the other side of the qiiestion. This 
is the first time in the annals of important public 
meetings in this roíintry, that len ineri are fuund 
eonseientioiis and energetie enough to oppose a 
movement. . . . There was the siire prospect of a 
defeal and no prospect of reward, but >et inspile of 
all, amidsi hisH‘s of many, they boldly fronted the 
laeiilenant-ííovernor himself to press their views upon 
the public. We only wish there wcre many such 
tens in our country. The political significance of the 
aetion of the len ean scareely be over-rated. 

Il is no AA^ondtT that the índia Lcague 
with K. M. Banerji as President and Sishir 
Kumar Ghosh and Sainbu Chandra Mukherjee 
as mombers could not stay on for long. 
But lí*t us sc(' hoAv Surendra Nath organ- 
iz(‘d. Wilhiii a vi*ry short span of time 
the Indian Association Avas called upon to 
justify its oxistenco and it did not lag 
i.ehind. lA)rd Salislniry, Secretary of State for 
Judia, ordered the reduotioii of the age-limit, 
from 21 to 19 years, for the open competitive 
exainination for the Civil Service. The Indian 
Association took uj) the challenge. The 
atteinpt in England to exclude Surendra Nath 
from entering the service even though he was 
successful in the exainination, on the question 
of age and that ^ for an insignificant lapse on 
his ]íarl la* w'as hounded out of the service/ 
were still fresh in the memory of every jmblic 
man. That w^as indeed a personal affair, and 
niight be cast aside, but herc was an attempt, 

‘ a deleberate attempt to blast the prospects of 
the Imlian Candidates.^ The Indian Association 
at once began to Avork for an All-India move- 
nient and Surendra Nath was elected 'Special 
Delegate * to visit the important places of 
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índia to organize an all-India memorial to 
be submitted to Parliament. So devotedly did 
Surendra Nath work that Sir Henry Cotton 
wrote in his New índia: 

The Bengalee Babiis now rule public opinioa from 
Pesliawar to Chittagong; and, although the nativea oí 
North-Weatern Tndia are immeasurably behind thoae 
of Bengal in education and in their senae of political 
independence, they are gradually becoming aa amen- 
able as their brelhrcn of the lower provincea, to 
intullectual control and giiídance. A qiiarter of a 
eeiitury ago there was no trace of this; the idea oí 
any Bengalee inílucnce in the Punjab would have 
been a conception incredible to Lord Lawrencc, to a 
Monlgomery, t» a MacLeod; yet it is the case that 
during the past years lhe loiir oí a Bengalee leclurer, 
leeluring in English in Upper Índia, as-^umed the 
characler oí a triíimphal progreas; and at the present 
moinent lhe narne of Surendra Naih Banerjee excites 
as mueli eiitluisiusm among the rising generation of 
Miiilaii as in Dacea. 

Sir lluiiiy has griiatly uiulorratpd the work 
l)y tiikiiig it us trimiipli for Surendra Nath 
[lersonnlly aud of Bengal provincially. It is 
the beginning oí the all-lndia coneeption of 
NationalÍMU. Ilowever, thanks to the muniíi- 
etnee of iSlaliaraui Swarnamoyee, well known 
as ‘ Bady Boimtifvd,’ of ('ossiiubazar, tlic Indiun 
Assoeiation managed to send a deputation to 
England in 1878, and thanks to the oratorial 
gilt of liai Molian (Ihose ‘ tlie deinitation . . . 
was ultendetl witli an unexpeeted iiieasure oí 
siieeess.’ 

The year 1877 oi)ened witli the great Delhi 
Durbar when Victoria, Qneeii of Englaiid and 
ol Ilidia too sinee 18õ8, was deelared Einiiross 
of Ilidia. The Press was invited and youiig 
Surenilra Natli was there us representative oí 
the Hindu Fatriot. Ile was not the person to 
let aii opportunity slip, and organized, nay, led, 
íi deputation lo the Viceroy on behulí oí the 
press representatives asscmbled there. But 


Association had none. Nor could it afford to 
run ono. But Surendra Nath felt, specially at 
tho attitude of the Hindu Patriot in connection 
with the Press Act, that there must be a mouth- 
pioee of tho oducated niiddlc class and so he 
aoquired The Bengalee for himself in January, 
1879. 

Lord Lytton was indiiced to come to índia, 
as we know froin the letter of the thcn British 
Primo Minister, Mr. Disraeli, as ' in this high 
l)()st you will liave an opportunity, not only of 
sí^rving your country, but of ubtaining an 
endurinp, famo.' An eiiduring fame hc obtaincd 
iiideod, for, Ihongh ht* ‘had no poliey of his 
own exeept llu* poliey whieh had been dietated 



Lord Duflerin 


this did not improve the situatiou. The Verna¬ 
cular Press Aet was on tlic Statute book in 
April 1878. It ‘ carne as a bolt from the blue/ 
‘ it was passed the very day it was iutroduced.^ 
Not a single dissentieiit voice was raised 
in the Council Chamber, JVlaharaja Jatindra 
Alühun Tagore of the British Índia Association 
vüting for it. Indced the Hindu Fatriot wrote 
against it ‘ but not with the warmth tliat usually 
cluiracterized its pátriotic utterances/ Suren¬ 
dra Nath again conducted an agitation which 
‘ disclüscd the growing power of the middle 
class, who could act with effect for the protec- 
tion of their iuterests, even though the wealthier 
classes werc lukcwarm and oflScial influence was 
opcnly arrayed against thèm.^ 

The British Indian Association had an 
ergan in tho Hindu Fatriot, tlie Indian 


by the eonservative Ministry' of England, 
during tlu* period between April 12, 1876, when 
lie took the eliarge from Lord Northbrook and 
JuiK* 8, 1880 wh(*n, on tho fali of the ('onser- 
vative (lovernment, his lonlsliij) resigned and 
handed ov('r the charge to Lord Kipon, ‘ the 
rcaetionary government of Lord Lytton has 
roused the publie from its attitude of indiffer- 
eiice and has given a stimulus to public life.' 

Indeed tlie Vernacular Press Act was 
ríjicaled in 1881, but it was soon followed by 
an important prosecution. Surendra Nath was 
ealled by the High Court to answer a writ why 
he should not be committed for contempt of 
Court. Hc was allowed hardly tliree days time 
and by a majority verdict oí the Full Bench he 
was convieted and sent to jail for two months, 
Surendra Nath modestly says: , 
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I claim llif hoiuíiir (foi such I derm il) of being 
tlic firsi Indian of iny goiu-ration wlio siifferod 
imprisoniiKnt in tlir discliaigo of a piiblic diity. 

Tlim' a greal iiplioaval (íf frelinfç, 

ftcniiiiie and ^viílc^l)^('ad, and a National Fund 
was croatc‘d as a nu*iiU‘nlo of Smvndi*a Natldh 
iinprÍK)nnHMi(, ‘ to tlio jiolitical advanco- 

inoiit üf (Ik* coiintry l>y nH‘an^ of ponstitutional 
aj;itation in Índia and in I0nj;land.’ 

In 1883 lialia (‘XjHaioncíMl an agitaiion iiol 
by tlio cliildiíai oí tlu* miiI hiit hy lhe lOuropeon 
resid(‘nts, ‘ tlie ld\e ol whieeli Inid lu^ver Ixhmi 
S((*n in índia/ A Miiall anuMidiiuait to ihe 
criminal lau propo^^ing to givi* Indian niagi>- 
trates jurÍMlielion lo try J‘liiropi‘an olfend('rs 
louispd tli(‘ ‘tio(‘r (pialiiie.s oí tlu* Britisli Ilion ’ 



1 onl í \non 


and ‘ All-lndia u in alann ’ Mr (\ V. 
Biickland nai’iate- in hi- Ii( infal nutU, fin 

L'n nt( ntanf~(U)i ( /z/o/.n: 

Tht' (Hi\rim»! ífiMH tdl. llir Maiípn*' ol líipoii. w.i" 
pfi-on.ilK al tlu gao ot («oMninoiU Noii-.c 

on hl*' irliiiii Irj i al( iiita lo' (In t •»M VMallni of 
líUH-iaííl \ (oii-i).ia(\ had Im «mi fomnd l»\ a 
niindiM of nn n in < ah nlla, v\ho h.id hoiiinl Hn*in- 

sflviv. iji lho i\Mit ol (»o\triinuiit adhcrinjr lo lln ii 
proji ( l<‘d h ^ ('■lai loll. It» í>\rl[»oi\ri lho *'0»llrÍ0'' al 
()o\( niiin nl hon-i . piil lln* \n»io> on hoaid a 

•'(<•111101 dl ( hand|)d ghal. ainl m nd hini !•» Kiiglainl 
iia lho í a(n lho <*\i-iain< ol thi*' (oio-iiiiac) wa*- 
kiiowii lo llio Li'nlMilaiil (o'\i inoi .... 

Lord IvifHUi liad tc» íi,i\e in. 

The lev^on of thi- ‘ combined and inleiiM* 
political agitation ’ ^^a'^ not lo^t upon llu* Indian 
agitat()i>. Aiul belon* lhe year \\a^ ont tlu* 

first National ('onler(*nee.—( onfer(*net% and not 
Congrctfs, was coiivened at Calcutta. It sat for 


tliree days, froin December 28 tp 30, 1883. 
Siin*ndra Nath clainis: 

Jii its orgaiii/aliori I had no inronsiderable share— 
tf not um ma fina para fui. It was g reply of the 
<*<li]<‘a(o<l Ilidia to tho llbi^rt Bill agitation, a resonant 
l)la**l oii ihoii go1d<*n tiiimpot. 

Il i*- tlu* íirst conlerence of the pooplc in 
whieh iT‘pn*'-i‘ntalives from all parts of índia 
vi*r(* invited R(*presi*ntative (\')iincils, Sclf- 
(íoverninenl, lídncation general and- technical, 
Nparalion of jndiciary and execiitive and wider 
(inploynient ot Indians in public Service wcre 
tlu* MlbjeCis di^^CIlsM*!!. 

The (\)nleri*nc(* was followiul by anotlier 
whirlwind inarch of SiircMulra Nath aceompanied 
hy liis ahle assi‘'tant (lovinda Chandra Das,— 
^i^itin^ almo>t ev('ry town of iinportancí* frofn 
(\-denlla lo Miillan. Public opinion ^vas on the 
Vvholi* A\(*ll-orgíinÍ7ed. As a resiilt of a series of 
ariielí*^ in Tlu mjnh (\ tlu* organizers of the 
íarewell honoiir to Sir AshU*y Kden did not díire 
l(» -peak in tlu* nanu* of the juiblic biit had to 
be ‘-ati^fled lo siibs(‘iibe th('mM*lves as ^ friends 
and adniir(‘rs ’ of lhe r(‘tiring Lieutenanl- 
doveinor. It vas appai‘(*nt lhal lhe Eiiro- 
pean ( onnnnnity would *- 1 : 111(1 aside at the fare- 
\M‘1I demon^tration in lionour of Lord Bipon 
oul a relort tlu* Indian*- ()rganiz(*d a grand 
p<»pular denion'-l ralion ‘ thert* was no siich 
o( (non*-! Iallon in hononr of any other Vi(*eroy 
b<*l(H(* and allei-vard*- loo.’ ‘Tf il be r(*al 
vhal doi'*- il nu‘:in?' fjn(*ri(*d Sir .\uckland 
(ol\in. Indian Finanei* Mini-I(*r, ‘Tlu* dry 
boiu*" in lhe open \'alh‘y had beconu* instinct 
willi hl(*.’ 

In ISS4 lh(*re \\a^ no ^itting of the National 
(’onl( n nei*. Ihit in ISSri tlu* s(‘cond sitting 
\\:i- lu Id in (\*il(*utta nnder tlu* au^pices of tliret* 
:‘-'^ociatioii’- of Bengal r(*preM*nting three diíTer- 
enl, ^hall wc say. inler('sts. fhe British 

Indian A-Miciation for tlu* Zainindars, the Indian 
A^-'Ociation toi* the MiddK* (M:is^, and tlu* 
(^níial Alohainmadaii A*-*-ociation for tho 
Muhaiiimaílan-. Tt nu‘l for three days, on 
Deeejnlx r, 20, 2í> and 27, 188.0. R(*presentaHves 
lioin other provincí**- W('r(* jiresent. 

W hih* Sni‘(*ndra Nath and liis friends were 
oigani/ing lhe Conference in (\alciitta, Allen 
Ilnnu* inadc* liims(*lf bn^y in Southern índia to 
ha\(* anollu‘r all-Tndia asseinblage. It is 
diflieult to e\j)lain why the necessity of a rival 
í*onf(‘rene(‘ was feit if it was not’ to excliide 
ísur(*ndra Nath and his B(*ngal colleagiies. Was 
not Boinbay M*lecl('d b(*canse in nortliern índia 
it would have been iinpossibh* to find a placo 
vhere anv all-lndia organization eould be held 
withont Siirendra Nath? Kashinath Trimbak 
Jelang wrote to Surendra Nath to furnish hira 
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with some notSâft^about the first Conference, but 
nowhere do wé find any mention that Surendra 
•Nath and his friends were invited by the 
organizers, Allen Hume and his party, to attcnd 
the Bombay Conferenco which was named the 
Indian National Congress. At last W. C. 
B.onnerjca askcd Surendra Naih to attend it. 
Whether it was a sincere call for his Service or 
a-move to jfiske the“sittin5 of the Conferenco a 
failure is not beyond dispute. We have on the 
authority of Surendra Nath the following state- 
ment: 


I told him (Mr. Bonnerjea) that it was too late to 
Buspend the Conference, that as 1 had a large share 
in its organization it would not be possible for me 
to leave Calciitta and attend the Congress. 

Thus the Indian National CongreM was 
inaiigurated excluding the enfant terrible in 
politics in Ilidia— Surendra Nath Banerjea, the 
Indian Assoeiation and those who made 
themselves chainpions of the pcople's cause 
and thus incnrred the displeasure of the 
bureaucracy. 


THE INDIAJV NATIONAL CONGRESS 

A BRIEF SlíRVEY OF FIFTY YEARS’ ACTIVITIES 


The Goldcn Jiibilee of ihc Indian National Congress 
was celeliidled ihroiighout the wholr of índia on lhe 
28th Deceiiiber last. The reenrd of tlie efforts and 
achievenienls of the Indian National Congress is, in the 
main, the hisiory of the piditical le-awakcning and recon- 
structioii of índia during lhe last hfty yearb. Wc can, 
howevcr, give here only a very brirí skeleh of ita career. 

With the gradual awakening of political (onsciousne^s 
among the edueated Indians, the need of aii AlMndia 
organi/alion and platform to diviiss lhe varioiis political 
problems that eonfronted them <‘ame to be íell in the 
íatter balf of the niiieleenth eentury; and lliis was felt 
all lhe rnore necessarv owing lo the very effeelive organi¬ 
zation and propaganda of the Eiiiopeans against the 
fainoiis Ilhert hill diiiing lhe Vieeroyafty of Loid Uipon. 

Rcbpunding lo this ilesire for a National Assembly 
rtic Indian Assoeiation of Caleulta, under lhe leadersliip 
í)f Suicndianath Baneijea, who liimbclf was iii no hmall 
degree responsihle for uwakeniiig this desiie in the 
eoiinlry—organized the National ('onference al ('alculta in 
1883. This National Confeience, whieli mel for a seeond 
time at Calcutta in 188.S wilíi a more representalive 
galhering from other provinees, was lhe spiritiial precursor 
of th(' Indian Nulional (^mgies& anil was incoiporated 
inio it, when Surendianalh, with his friends and followers, 
joined lhe Congress in its seeond se* sion al Calcutta 
in 1886. 

Allan Oelavius Hiime, now famoiis as the Fallier of 
the Indian National (Congress, was mainly responsihle for 
organizing the first Congress in whieh task he had lhe 
hlessings of Lord Üiifferin, the then Vieeroy; these hless- 
ings, howevcr, the Congress soon íorfeiled, as ii grew 
more and more enlhiisiastic aiul earnest in its demands 
and aelivities. 

1885, Deeember 28, Bombay, the first session of tlie 
Indian National Congress. W. C. Bonnerjee--Presidem. 
Resoliilions lirging the appointnient of a Roval Com- 
mission, lhe abolition of lhe Coiineil of lhe Secretary of 
State for índia and-'reform of the legislali\e coiineil and 
other political and administralive reforms were adopled 

at this session. i r» 

1886, Caleiitta. Dadabhai Naoroji -Presidcnl; Ur. 
Rajendra Laia Mitra—Chairman, Reeeplion Commhtec. 

1887, Madras. Badruddin Tyahji— Presidem; Raja 

11 


Sir T. Madhava Rau Chairman, Reception Committee. 
A eommittee to frame rides and regulation for guiding 
lhe Congiess was appoinlf‘d at this session. 

1888, Allahahad, (ieorge Yiile— President; Pandit 
\yodhyHnath— Chairman, Reception Committee. The 
National ('ongress, hy now, had forfeited the confidence 
of the (^vernnient and this session took place in face 
of ohsiaclcs put in its way by lhe Civil and Military 
aiithorities of Allahahad. 

1889. Bombay. Sir Wiliiam Wcdderburn— President; 
Phero/eshah Mehta—Chairman, Reception Committee. 



Sankaran Nair 
Aniraoti 1897 


1890, Caleiitta. Phcrozeshah Mehta— President; 
Munomohan (Uiosh Chairman, Reception Commíltee. 

1891, Nagpiir. P. Anand Charlu— President; 
C Narayanswami Naidii —Chairman, Reception Committee. 

1892, Allahahad. W. C. Bonnerjee—President; 
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Pandit Bishwamtiharnath— (Jhairrnan, Rrcepliun ('om- 
mittee. 

1893, Lahore. Daclabliai Na<>roj‘i Presideiit; Sardar 
Dyal Singh Magilhia Chairman, Reception Cimuiiitttfc. 

1894, Madra^. VJÍred Wf|jI>-i’rebidoiit; P. Rangiali 
Naidu Chairman, Reccption Cimirnitloe. 

1895, Poona. Siiiciidra Rancijea—Pie&idfiil; S. M. 
Bhide- Chairman, Rccoplion (.ominitrot*. 

1896, Calciitla. Rahimatnlld Sayani-Pivsidiml; Sir 
Rames Chandra Mittor—Chairman, Rctt*pti<>n CorumilPT. 
It ma> be mentioiieíl livre, in jias^iiig, that lhe (Jongresss, 
during thes»e yearsj üa neJl for M»mc yearfc* to romc, 
rontfiited ilbelf wilh the passing of r<*Mdiitions praying 
for poJitical and adminiMrative reforniis, drpending alinosí 
entirely on “ the seni.e of justice and grnerosiiy of the 
British People.” The ideas of self-relianee amí of lhe 
“ right to freedom,” liad not yet firmly r>tabli.shod tliem- 
seives throiighoiit the country; any thought of inubs pro- 
paganda and awakening ^ith a view to attainiiig freedom 
was btill foreign to most of the Congresis leadeis: ali that 
was yct to come. 

1897, Amraoti. C. Sankaian Nair Presidenl; G. S. 

Khaparde—Chairman. Receplion Committee, This ^esbion 
recorded its protcbt againsL Regiilations in Bengal, 
Bombay and Madrab aulhori/Jng deportation without tnal. 
The year 1897 was ealled lhe “Black year'’ by the 

Congress leader^, for it saw the prosecution of Balganga- 
dhar Tilak and othcrs conseqiient un the Black Plagiie 
measures at Poonu, and other trouhJes in lhe cmintry; 
these, in thcir liirn, gave oecasion for the gradual risc of 
the Nationalist or Exiremist Parly. 

1898, Madras. Anandamohari Bose—IVsident; N. 
Subba Rao—(^haiiman, Receplion Committee. 

1899, Lucknow. Roines Chundei Dult—IVesidenl; 

Banshilal Singh Chaiiman, Receplion Committee. Lord 

Ciirzon, aiready installed as lhe \ ieeroy of Índia, had 

by nuw startcd his compaign of curbing popular rights 

and privileges, culminaiing in lhe Partition of Bengal, 
1905, and the Congress, in ihis ^ssion as al*«o afterwards, 
recorded it protest against íand Cur/oirs anlí-popular 
policy. Rules and regulations lo giiide lhe aelivilies of 
the Congress were now framcd and ils creed, as deter- 
mined in these rules, read as íollows: “The object of 
the Indian National Congress shall bc to promote by 


ci.nstitutional ineans the inlerpsf<i and wellbeing of the 
people of the Indian Empire.'* 

1900, Lahore. Narayan Ganesh Chandavarkar - 
Presidem; Kalipiasanna Ray—Chairman, Receplion Com- 
milteo. 

1901, CaliMitia. Diiishaw Ediilji Wacha--President; 
Jagadindrunath Roy of Natoie (]liairniaii, Receplion 
Coininillee. Gandhíji, who«.e sphere of actíon was slill 
coiitined lo Soiilh África, was presenl al this s<“»sion, 
and nioved the lesídiilion on Soiilh África, as “a pcti- 
tioncr on hehalí uí lhe 100,000 Briti^h-lndians in Soulh 
Afiiea.” 

1902, Ahmedabad. Siirendranalh Buncrjea Presi- 
denf; Ambalal Desai fUiaiiman, Receplion (àmiinillee. 

19(W, Madtas. J.alniohiin Ghosc Presidenl; Nawah 
Syeil Muhamrnad -Chairman, Rereptioii (^omniillee. 

1904, Bombay. Sir ÍTeiirv Cotlon—Presidenl; Pheroze- 
sliali Melila Chairman, Receplion Commillee. A piotest 
was made at llii** session against Lord Ciirzoirs proposal 
for lhe purtition of Bengal as aUo againsl employing the 
Indian Iroops to conqiier palriotic people fighling for 
their rountry. 

1905, Benares. Gopal Krishna Gokhale -Presidenl; 
Miinshi MadholaI—Chairman, Receplion Cornmitlee. The 
Bengal Parlilion schenie was notified in July, 1905: ** a 
-eiiled faet,” lo come inio foiee on the 16tli of Oetuher. 
This parlilion gave hirth to a new spirit in lhe country, 
pailieularly in Bengal, whirh was lo penneale lhe whole 
of India fifteen years laler. Bengal now grew sick of 
MMiding palhetie prayers and pelitions, and decided to 
have recourse i.i “ more powerful niethods of protesl,” 
as lhe bovcolt of British gooiN, which she resolved upon, 
e\entually provei! lo he. 'Tlic (iongress in this session 
ernphutieally prolested agaíiist the parlilion. A resolu- 
tion prolesling against lhe repres.sive measures was also 
adopled, in s»"conding whieli Laia Lajpat Rai had the 
orcasion to offer his felieilations to Bengal as the herald 
of a New Era in lhe eounlry, An allempt was made in 
this ppusion lo have lhe Bengal prograinmc accepted 
as lhe Congress policy, biit lhe conservative elements 
woiild have it confíned to Bengal alone. 

1906, Caleiitta. Dadahhai Naoroji—President; Dr. 
Ra«*hbihari Ghose—Chairman, Receplion Commillee. The 
Word Swaraj as the objeclive of the Congress was first 
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inlroduccd in thc (Jungress phra^^rology this yrar in thr 
prcsidemlial addn^ss, whiili dt*fiin‘d Swaraj aí» “Sídf- 
r.üvernintnt as in lhe Imited Kingd<»m or the Colonicb.*’ 
The 1)0)rolI movriiienl in Brngal wa*» fe-approve<l in this 
session, whirh rvleiidrd jt« support to the Swadeshi 
movrrnenl, advisjng preferrncc of aiticlrs rnade in índia 
even at bume sarrifií e. 

1907, Snral. l)r. Kashhiharí (^ 10*10 — President; 
Tribhnbandas Malvi riiairman, Rereption (]ommiltee. 
This session roidd not lie proporly heltl and broke iip 
amidst exiiternenl nwiiig tt» hífçh ferlings l)ctwí*en th#» 
* moderate ’ and lhe ‘ exlremist ’ cioups of lhe (longre^s. 
The modtTale h adrrs were nn^ Jrfl al the heini of lhe 
('on^n'ss affdirs owing fo the seressiori of tlir otlier gronp 
who díd nol fiiid lhe í ongress progre^-sive epongli (o 
vüice lhe new ideas and aspiralions of lhe rounlr). The 
ülder leaders aller lhe break-iip of lhe open session 
caljed a Naiional eon^rnfion, a rommittee of wliirh pre- 
pared a ereed foi llie ('oiigress iii 1908. The ohjerl of 
lítt* (d)ngress, nerordiiig lo thi'- ereed, was lhe ultainiiient 
of a sysleni of (hivernineiit similar lo lhal eii)o>ed h> 
lhe Self-governirig Meinhers of lhe l]iiti‘-li Kmpire, and 
this ohjeet was lo he aehiev<*d hy e(mstitiilíonal means, 
by bringing alunil n sii‘ddv lefoiin of ihe evisiing s^stom 
of adininistralion. K\erv delegale lo the (longiesw was 
to rxpress his areeplanee of lhe ohjeels of lhe (longress 
a.s Jaid do\\n in the ereed. 

1908, Madras. I)r. Bashi>il)uii Ohose Pre^ideni; 
Dcwan Bahadur Kiíshnaswanii Rao— (3iairnian. Reeeplion 
(]oniniittce. This Congress gralefidly welcoined tln* eoming 
(Morley-AIinto) Reforriis, appealed for lhe re\ersal of 
the Beiigal Paitition and piofesieti agaiiis' deportation 
wilhoiit irial. 

1909, Laliore. Pandit Madan Mohaii Mala>ÍYa 
Presidenl; Ifarkishen Lai Chairman, Rereption (ioni- 
rnittee. Tliis Longress repeatrd ils appcal for re-eoiisi- 
deration of lhe partilion of Brngal, and a depntation 
conaisting of Suremlranath Banerjea and Bluiprndranath 
Basii was appointed 10 pioered to England to plaee thn^ 
question liefore lhe British piddir. 

1910, Allahahad. Sir WiJIiain Wedd^rburn Presi- 
dcnl; Pandit Siindarlal- Chairmlin, Reeeplion Coniniillee. 

1911, Calriilta. Bi.^hen Narayan Dar—President; 

Bhiipendranath Basii—Chairman, Reeeplion Con^mitleç^ 


1912, Bankipnr. Ranganath Miidholkar--President; 
Mazhariil Haque—Chairman, Reeeplion Conimittee. 

1913, Karachi. Nawab S\rd Miihainniad - President; 
líarchandrai Bi^shendas Chairman, Reeeplion Committee. 
This st*ssioii adopied a resolniion on lhe need for joint 
aition, wilh a \iew lo attaining self.government, by the 
Contrress anil lhe Moslein Leagiie. 

1911 . Afadras. Bhupendranath Basu—President; Sir 

Siihrahmanya í>er- Chairman, Reeeplion Committee. 
Afrs. Annie Be«ant joincd the (àmgress, for the first lime, 
in this m“?si(ni. It vfa^ throiigh her efforts that the 
iiaiionali»-rs were laler prrsuaded to return to the Congress 
fold. 

19 IT). Bí>mha>. Sir Saí>endra Prasanna Sinha— 
Prentlenl; Dín^haw Edidji Waeha—Chairman, Reception 
(àiiiimiltee. A resolniion pressing for Provincial autonomy 
and oiher reforms was adopied this year; it was further 
resi»1\f*d thai lhe AIMiidia Congress, Committee, in con- 
Mihalíoii wiili th( MosItMii Leagiie, should prepare a 
< oiniiion sí-liemr of sdf-govei iinienl. 

1* 16 , íjieknf)w Ainhiea (3uiran Mazoomdar—Presi¬ 
dí nl; JAindii Jagul Naiain- Chairman, Reeeplion Com- 
niitiei li A\as al his scssion that Balgangadhar Tílak 
ainl his nutionalist followeis p»ined lhe Congress aíter 
a long ahsencí-, as tl reeull of a coinproraise previously 
alIi^ed al. Jl was aUo at ihis session that the Congress- 
L(*ugiie Reponiis «eheme, along wilh thc Hindu-Muslim 
Címeordal, (hellrr known as the Lucknow Pacl) was 
hiriiiiilaleíl and adoptrd. 

1917, Caleiilla. Mrs. Annie Besant—President; 
Baikunlhaiiath Sen Cliairinuii, Reeeplion Committee. 
Mrs. Besanl liad blarlí*d lhe Home Rnle Leagiie in the 
hígiiuiing of ihi.*- year which resultcíl in her interumenC 
The ('ongiess pass(‘d a \i»ie of ecmfidencc, as it were, in 
Mis, Bí‘sant and her imnemenl by eleeting her to thc 
president ial ehair, which she oeeupi«‘d so ably. 

1918, Augiisi, Bíiinhay, Special Session. Syed Hassan 
linaiii Presiíleiit; Vithalhhai Palel—Chairman, Recep¬ 
tion (.oinraitiee. This special .session was convened to 
diseijss ihí* Muntagiie-Chelmsford Reforms Report (July, 
19J81 wliieh it füund disappointing, unsatisfactory and 
iinaereplahle. 

19J8, Delhi. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya - 
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President; Hakim Ajmal Khan riuirmun, Reception 
Committee. This session re-affirmed the speridl sossicm 
resolution re: the Montague-Cheliiisford Reporl On the 
motion of Mrs». Besant, this Oingrcss daiined “lhe re*»^- 
nition of índia by the Br'ti‘'h Parliamenl and by the 
Peace Conferencc as one of lhe pr<»gressi\e Nations to 
whom the principie of ^clf-Determinalion shoiild be 
applied/* the right of frcc discusmon of polili<al prob¬ 
lema, and the assímilation of the law of sedition to that 
of England. This session aKo disapproved, on the mtitnm 
of Bepin Chandra Pal, lhe recomrnendation*' of the 
(Rowlatt) Sedition Committee Report fjiilv, 1918). 

1919, Amritsar. Pandit Motilai Nehni President; 
Swami Sradhanand—Chairman, Rerepiion Committee. 
Amritsar was ehosen as the venue of this se‘.Mon, parti- 
ciilarly beeaiise it was the plare of oreiirren<e of lhe 
well-known JaJliwanwallah Bagh tragedy. On the motion 
of Chittaranjan Das the Congress re affirmed the re-^olii- 
lions of the previoim session on self go\ernment, and 
dcelared the Montagiie Rfforms “madequale, urisatisfar- 
tory and disappointing.*' (yandhiji. who still had faith in 
the British sense of ju^liee, wantetl to dehte the wor<j 
“ disappointing ” and also wanted the people lo work 
loyally lhe new Reforms. \ eomproinise was ariivtd at, 
aceording to whieh the Congress irusled lhal so far as 
possible the reforms shoiild be worked so as to &ecure 
an early esiablishment of Responsible Government 
Gandhiji’s faith, however, proved fnlile and no satisfaetory 
redress of the Punjab wrongs and no soliition of the 
Khilafat problcm were made by the Covernment and ihings 
moved in such a way as to compel Gandhiji to forimilat- a 
programme of Non-eo-operation in 1920. 

1920 Calrutta, Special Session. Laia Lajpat Rai — 
President; Byomkesh Chakravarti Chairman, Reeeptíon 
Committee. This session tonsidered the Non-eo-operation 
programme and declared that “ in view of the fac t that 
the Government had failed in their diity to the Tndian 
Muhammadans in the rnatter of the Khilafat, and, further, 
in view of the faet that the Government failed lo prolect 
the inm>rent people of the Pnnjab,” “ lhe only effectual 
means to indicate national lionour and to prevent similar 
wrongs in future is the establishment of Swarajya.” The 
programme of Non-violenl Non-co-operation, advised by the 
Congress until the said wrongs were righted and Swarajya 
established, included the following items : ia) burrender 


td tilles and honorary offices and resignation from 
nomiiidted seats in local bodies; ih) refiisal to attend 
Go\ernment Levees, Dutbars and olher Government func- 
lions; (í) gradual withdrawl of children from srhools 
and tolleges owned, aided, or controlled by Government, 
and in plare of siich institutions, esiahlishment of national 
schools and eolleges; (d) gradual boycott of British 
('oiirls by Idwyers and litigants and establishment of 
arbitralion Coiirts for the settleracnt of disputes; ♦ * ♦ 
(/) withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for 
election to Reformed Coiincilb and refusal on lhe part of 
the voters to \ote for any candidate; (g) boycott of 
foreign goods. We ha ve gonc into the Non-co-operation 
programme in some detail as also into the Congress 
acti\iti(b henceforward, ft»r the adoption of lhe Non- 
co operation formula mark*^ a definite change in the 
methofl and mental altitude of the Congres**. It ia a 
change, already come over Bengal diiring lhe Swadeshi 
Moveimnt, fiom simplc lru‘'l on the Government to self- 
1 chance, from the idea of political con('ession8 to the 
belicf in the nalion’s right to freedom. 

1920, Nagpiir. C. Vijayraghabachariar -Prebident; 
Seth Jamnalal Bajaj- Chairman, Reception Committee. 
The Non-co-operation programme was re-affirmeil in this 
session. The Congress creeil was changed, which, as 
altered, read thus : “ The obiccl of the Indian National 
Congress is the attaínment of Swarajya by the people of 
índia by all legilimatc and peaceful means.” The consti- 
tiition of the Congress also underwent a greal deal of 
change. 

1921, Ahmedabad. Hakim Ajmal Khan (vice Chitta- 
ranjan Das, Fresidenl-Elect, arrested)—President; 
Vallabhbhai Patel—Chairman, Reception Coinmiltee. The 
country had already thrown itself into the Civil dis- 
obedience Movement, under the Icadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi, and the Congress confirmed the Non-co-operation 
resolulions of the Calculta and Nagpiir sessions, recom- 
mended individual and mass Civil disobodience, ^ and 
called upon all over 18 years of age to join the National*^ 
Vohinteer Organization and offer themselves for arrest. 
Mahatma Gandhi was appointed as the sole dictator of 
the Congress. For the íirsl time in the history of Congress, 
Maiilana Hasrat Mohani wanted to declare “Complete 
Independence free from all foreign conirol ” as the 
Congress goal and to have the creed changed accordingly. 
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The motion, hovrever, wafl opposed by Mdbatma Gandhi, 
and was lost 

1922, Gaya. Chittaranjan Das—President; Brijkishore 
Prashad Chairman, Reieption C<»ninutte. Early ihis year, 
mass Civil disobedicnce wds abandoned consequent lo 
Chauri-didiira disturbances and Gandhijí advísed a cons- 
inictive proprarnine Later, Gandhiji himsclf wa8 arrested, 
A rommittee appointeil by the Congress to report on Cnil 
disobediencc and to rerommcnd any necessary change in 
lhe Congress programme advisod Council-entry with 
lhe idea of carrying on an obsinielionist policy. 
The Congress however, hcld fast lo the old progranime of 
the boycott of rounnls. The congress camp was divided, 
and Chiltaranian Das, Pandit Motilal Nehru and othcrs, 
who advocated (^ouncil-cntry, forined the Congress 
Swarajya Party afler this session 

1923, Deliu, ‘^pecial Session Maulana \biil Kalam 
Azad—President; Di M. A. Ansari Chairnian, Recep 
tion Commiltee. This session was hcld to effect a 
cíiinpronijse between the Iwo wings of lhe Congress 
divided over lhe qiiestion of Cowncil entr> This session, 
on the motion of Maulana Mdhamina<l Ah, permitted 
Council-enlry by ('ongressmcn. 

1923, Cocanada. Maulana Maharnmad Ali President; 
Konda Venkatappa—Chairman, Reception Commiltee The 
Delhi resoliition re : Council-eniry was conhrmed, without 
however, abandoning faith in the Gandhi programme of 
boveott 

1924, Belgaum. Mahatma Gandhi President; 
Gangadhar Rao Deshpande—Chairman, Reception Com- 
mittee. Gandhiji, who was released earlv this year, 
entered into a pact with the Swarajya party, aceording 
to whieh the Non-co-operation programme (excepting the 
boycott of foreign goods) was suspended. the Swarafi^ts 
were declared to be lhe Coiincil Section of lhe Congress, 
while the construetive programme remained. A spinning 
franchise for the Congress was introdiiced. This pact 
was ratiíied by the Congress 

1925, Cawnpore Mrs Sarojini Naidu—President; 
Dr. Murarilal—Chairman, Reception Commiltee. In the 
middie of this year, Mahatma Gandhi proposed to place 
the whole machinery of the Congress at the disposal of 
the Swarajists; this proposal was ratiíied in this session. 
It was also decided that the Swarajists should accept no 


ofhce iintil the national demand of February, 1924, in the 
Asstmbly was satjsfactordy dealt with by the Government. 

1926, Gauhati. Sreenivas lyengar—President; 
Tarunram Phookan—Chairman, Reception Commiltee. 
The Swarajist programme was re-a(Hrmcd in this session. 

1927, Madras Dr. M. A. Ansari—President; 
Miithuranga Miidaliar Chairman, Reception Commiltee. 
On the motion of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. Purna Swaraj 
or Independe ncc was accepted a** the objective of the 
Congress Introduction of joint electorates for the clec- 
tion to Council-, with reservation of seats, if necessary 
foi particular fommiinities, was recommended. 

1928, (alcutta Paniíit Motilal Nehru—President; 
Jatindramohan Sen-Giipta Chairman, Reception Com- 
miltfc This session re^olved that the Congress should 
acfcpl a Dominion Status (on«titiJtion, (as sketched in 
the). All parties Conferem e Report, 1928, if the 
sdine was gianttd wilhin Dfífnihci 31st, 1929; otherwisc 
it should '-idit «»n a < ampaign of Non-co-operation with a 
Mtw lo attaining Puma Suítraj nr Tndependencc. 

1929, I ahoK I^andit Jawaharlal Nelirii -President; 
Dr Saifuddin KitihUw Chairman, Reception Committec. 
Puma Siiaraj was declared to be the goal of the 
Congiess. as no understanding could be arrived at about 
the gianting of Dominion Status to índia. This session 
called iipon lhe memliers of the different legislatures to 
withdraw theiiiselves, and derided on launching a 
campaign of Civil disobedience as soon as the country 
was prepared for the same Accordmgly, Mahatma Gandhi 
gent a long communication to Lord Irwin, the then 
Vicero), on British Rule in Índia and its deplorable 
econoinic results; and unlesb some relief were guaranteed, 
Gandhiji declared, he wnuld start brcaking the Sait law. 
As he reieived no satisfactory reply (“on bended 
knces I asked for bread and I have received stones 
instead ”) he started on the fanioiis Diindee March to 
break the Salt law, to be followod by a general Civil 
disobedience movement throughout the country. 

The time for the usual sitting of the Congress was 
shifted from December to Februan-March from now; 
no setision of lhe Congress, accordingly, took place in 1930. 

1931, Karachi. Sardar Vallabhbhai Palel—President; 
Chaitrain Gidwani—Chaiiman, Reception Committee. 
This Congress ratiíied the pact already entered into 
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bctween Gandhiji and Lord Irwin suapending the Civil 
díflobedíence movement and it was decided to send 
Congress represenlatives to the Second Round Table 
Conference. No regular scssion of the Congress could 
since then be held tili 1934, owing to disturbed política! 
situation in the country. 

Two sessiona of the Congress, declared imlawful 
(1932, Delhi, Selh Ranchorlal -President; 1933, Calcutta, 
Mrs. Nellie Sen-Gupla—President) were described as 
held. 

1934, Bombay. Rajcndra Prasad -Presidenl; K. F. 


Narlman- Chairman, Receptíon Committee. This Congrea. 
declared that it “neither accepts nor rejects” the com- 
munal award which gave occasion for much unfavourable 
criticism. It was also decided that Congressmen shoiild 
re-enter the legislatures with a view to wrecking the new 
Constítution. Mahatma Gandhi retired from active parti- 
cipation in the Congress in onler to organize an All-lndia 
Víllage Industries Association to ameliorate the economic 
condition of the villages. Certain important changes were 
made in the Congress constítution with a view tc 
strengthening the organization. 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Miss Basanti Das Gupta, b.a., whose deatl» 
ocpurred recently in Calcutta, was a rcfincd 
girl with extraordinary proficiency in muMc and 
fine arts. She was conneoted with various cul¬ 
tural and educated organizations and societies 
in Calcutta, who would feel her sad and untimcly 
death. In the post-graduate class oi tho 
Calcutta University she made her inark. She 
was the daughter of Babu Barada Mohan Das, 
B.L. of the Sylhet District Bar. 



Miss Basanlí Das Guptu, ba. 



FOREIGN PERIODICALS 



International Irony 

The Italo-Ethiopian oonflict has revoaled 
to the übscrvant many siirprising oontradiotions 
in the sooicty of nations. The IJnity publishes 
some examples of them: 

Soviet Rússia stands for peace, rondemns imperialist 
war, organizes, through the Comintern, work against war 
and fasrií^m. Sovief Riis&ia is selling lo Mussolini most 
of ilip oil he is using for naval and cominercial vesscls, 
and for lhe Italían armed forces, on the Ethiopian 
advenliiie 

Officials of the Union of South África have stated 
that it will never perinit lhe use of its citizens for a 
foreign war. Froin lhe Union of South Afriea comes 
much of lhe meat being used by Mussolini*s invading 
army. 

Canadian statesmen of all parlies have decried the 
march on Abyssinia. The Canadian Pacific ships, Melita 
and Minnedosaf have been sold lo Mussolini lo transoojt 
iroops, 

The Uniled Stales governmeni has passed a neutrality 
act wliich prohibíts the shipment of war miinitions; its 
spokesmen have decried the piling up of war prolits. 
Oiir biisine^s inlere^^ls have expressed jubilation over 
increased produclion in sieel, parlly due to export for 
lhe Italian arniy, and over rise« in lhe qiiantity and prices 
of scrap iron exports, <-hieíly sent lo Italy, Gcrmany and 
Japan. 

Great Britain deplores Mussolini’s aircrafl and their 
menacing operatioiis with Ethiopia in mind. Brilain’8 
ofhcial represenlalives at the disarinament conference 
killed a plan to ban aerial bombardment of colonial 
peoples; and, acíording to House of ('.oramons dociiments, 
government offic als issued during lhe six months ending 
about August 1 perraits for 26 airplane flights of Italian 
planes over British Sonialiland .—NofrontUr Ncivs Service. 

The Living Age also cites some such 
çxainplcs: 

Sir Samuel líoare, British Foreign Secretary, finds 
no inconsistency in maintaining imperial rule from Ireland 
to Índia and then protesting against Italian aggression in 
África in these words:— 

We believe that small nations are entitled to a lífe 
of their own .... and that backward nations are, with- 
out prejtidice to their independence and integritj, entitled 
to expect that assistance will be adorded them by more 
advanced peoples in the development of their resources 
and the huilding up of their national life. 

Both Winston Churchill, spokesman for the Tory 
die-hards, and the Laboiir Party have rallied to the 
National Government*B support while J. L. Garvin’s Con- 
servative Observer takes the opposite view. A» for Lord 
Rothermere’8 Evening News, it has been transformed 
overnight from a sabre-rattling advocate of preparedness 
into a cooing dove of peace. It 'calls the League^ of 
Nations ‘a war trap and nothing else’ and wams against 
an anti-Italian policy:— 


If we pursue an anti-Italian policy, we are likely to 
And oiirsclves before long at war with a country that 
has always been our friend and that is now, incidentaÚy, 
one of the most powerfully armed in Europe. And will 
the League, when that comes to pass, supply us with 
friends in need? Not a one. They will commend our 
high-mindedness— and keep out of the fuss. 

And it is the same story all along the line. Germany 
interrijpts a feverish campaign of preparation for war to 
endorse Presidenl Roosevelt’s neutrality programme and 
to declare its iindying ilevotion to peace. The same 
French militarists who have been roaring for German 
blood since their late-lamented leader earned the name 
of ‘ Poincare-la-Guerre ’ now refer to the leader of the 
French Socialists as ' Blum-la-Guerre ’ because he advoeates 
the use of sanctions against Mussolini. 

But the Commiinists oceupy the most peculiar posi- 
tion of any group. In London their official organ, the 
Daily Worker, appcals to the workers of the world not to 
liandle goods destined for Italy while at the same time 
Soviet workers in the Black Sea ports busily ship wheat 
and oil to Mussolini*s Fascists. 


New Germany 

Dalc DeWitt makes certain interesting 
übservations, based on impressions gathered first- 
litind, on tlic internai condition of New Germany 
in The Christian Register, reproduced here in 
part: 

In the midst of an artiíicially induced State boom, 
Germany appears busy and even in some respects pros- 
perous. New automobiles in the cities, quite a number 
of huilding projects, and good crops with whole families 
working in the helds, and still the sense of enthusiasm 
for the new Germany, all combine to give the impression 
to many traveilers that everything is all right and most 
of the .stories we hear are lies. It is possible, too, if 
one talks with the right people, to get a most favourable 
view of the reaction to the present government. It is 
only when one begíns to look more critically into things, 
and especially the human aspects, tb|it the surface 
dcception is realized. 

The newspapcrs of Germany are, of course, completely 
iinder the domination of the propaganda ministry. This 
means that there is little world news of any dependability, 
much Nazi propaganda, and * that the papers carry an 
almost deadly sameness and monotony. The result is 
that the Germans, formerly great newspaper readers, now 
do not pay much attention to them. Every effort is made 
to sell them, but with scant resiilts. Sutisties are avml- 
able as to the decrease in circulation and are impressivo. 
1 watched carefully after the iirst day in Berlin, and saw 
by àctual count only five papers purchased in five days. 
This must be rather extreme, but it is indicative of a type 
of unconscious reaction, the implications of which remain 
unrealized to the average German. 
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The consolidation of the nation under the conception 
of the National Socialint Party as the State is the outward 
expression of wiiat llitler ronstantly refers to as the imity 
of Germany. In view of the realities of the situation, it 
creates an intcresling and growing contradiction. For 
there is upparen!, as this proeess of iinification goes on, 
an equally progressive disunity of another wirl. Here if 
ever lhe saying can be reversed froin ** In union there is 
strength ” to “ In union ihcre is weakness.” For this 
very political and outward uníty adds, by each step taken, 
some stress and straín on lhe loyalty of the Germans, by 
piilling thrm away from olher loyallics which have tied 
theni. 

The whole question of unity and disunity is lhe most 
interesting pha&e of the Gcrman situatíon. Hitler in 
tffecl says, not “TIumj shalt have no other gods beforc 
me,” but rdther, “Thou shalt have no other gods bul 
me.” In an almost literal sense there is a kind of 
deification of Hitler among masses of the people. And 
almost literally, too, the German unity depends on the 
maíntenance of this deifiealion. There is much under the 
Nazi regime that lhe Germans do not like. Their dislike 
of various happenings is frequently vocal. But lhe 
criticism is not of Hitler. He is slill the “ good man,” 
“ the righteous one,” messiah of German liberation, too 
great and too busy to be bolhered with the problems 
which involve criticism. But there ia a certain deldchment 
of the messiah which is maintained in a number of wavs. 
People seldom know where Hitler is. He jiimps around 
from place to place in an aírplarie, appearing niiexpectedly 
here or there to make a speech. The Icgend is psycho- 
logically maintained by the propaganda ministry. In 
addilion he so far has been able to suslain his position by 
actual achievcnients aceredited to him. The iwo things 
which hold unbounded impressiveness for the people are 
llie repudiation of lhe trealy of Versai lies and t he re- 
establishment of the army. Cerman unity, which is 
genuine in support of National Socialism, is thus iip to 
the pre^ent based on the senii-deification of Hitler, the 
freeing of Germany and the establishinenl of tlic array. 
Future unity depends on the maíntenance of IlitleFs 
unique po^-ilion, the continiied valuing of those achieve- 
menls and, a very criticai point for lhe pcac<* of Europe, 
the consolidation of all Germans into the nation. This 
means piiniarily the political annexation of Áustria. 
Germany can stand a great deal of internai Iroublc due 
lo the unworkability of lhe National Socialisi program 
if the present “ spell ” can be maintained and the Germans 
believe in the prospect of including their blood brothers 
in the nation. 

There is a great deal of joiimalistic talk about a 
struggle for power between the National Socialist Party 
and lhe arrny. .Some writers see the army a** lhe dominanl 
power in Germany and expecl that it will soon depose 
Hitler in favour of lhe arií?lO(rats of older Germany. The 
viewpoint which i gathered on this» queslion was to lhe 
effect that, although lhe army is very powerfiil and could 
undoubtedly rulc polilically, it was not greatly inleresled 
in doing hi. It i^ not inlerested in polities expect as^ its 
own developimnl is (onceriied. Whenever the political 
activiticb interfere with the military ambilions of the army 
polities has lo yield, a** when a large number of pastors 
were rcleased from piÍMin lo make casier the negí»tiations 
of lhe naval tieaty with Britam. Hitler’s belief in a 
powerful army mak(‘s him a saiisfaclory instnimenl lor 
their puTpofres, and so long a** he < an mainlain his political 
prestige thtre is no reasoii to ihink lhey have a real 
quarrel with him. lí, howcver, the spell is ever broken 
and the unworkability of the Nazi program becomes too 
apparent, lhe army woiild iindoubtedl) be the dominant 


factor in determining the political set-up. Their power at 
present is used only in a negative sense and invoked only 
in their own interest. 

Words have a peculiar significance in Germany today. 
Besides unity there is the word liberty, used with the 
grealest Indifference to the fact that there is less liberty in 
Germany than almost anywhere in the world today. Thefe. 
is the Word justice, which comes to mean the will of any 
Nazi oflicial who has power of decision in any specific 
case. The distorting of the word justice is onc of the 
saddest of all. A former high official in Germany, when 
asked what he would do first if back in power, answered 
that he would first re-establish some standards of justice, 
all standards having been abolished. 

The Word truth means whatever the propaganda 
ministrv wishes onc to believe. Julius Streicher, the chief 
extremist foe of the Jcws, at his Berlin meeting in August, 
said that to lie was impossible in Germany, but that it 
was possible for newspaper correspondents to send any- 
thing they wished to other countries. The first part of 
his staleinent may be right, in view of what the word truth 
has come to mean to the Nazis. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 

D. J. Aickman^s plea for equal pay for 
etiual Work as between inen and women in all 
trades and professiona, reprodiieed here in part 
from The Catholir Citizen, will be of interest 
in índia as women here enter the same 
l)rofeh}>*ions as men in increasing numbers, though 
eonditions in índia and abroad are not identioal: 

In lhe Teaching Piofessíon, eqiialíty of Service is 
indisputably evident. The trainíng of men and women 
leachers demands an equally long probatioii to obtain 
equal qiialifícatíons. Bolh men and women work the 
same hoiirs, teaching an equal number of schulars, wlio 
sii for the same examinaiions, and are expecled to rcach 
the same degree of pioficiency. No one will now assert 
that the educulion of girls is of less valiie to the com- 
munily and of less iinportunce than that of boys. Bearing 
these facts in mind, it is hard to apprecialc the reasbns 
for paying a wornan leacher only four-fifths of a mon 
teacher’s salary, and for finally penalízing her at lhe end 
of her career by awarding her a smaller pension, sínce, 
in this profession, pensions are based on the average 
salary for lhe lasl five years of Service. 

ít is ímportant to remember that Equal Pay is the 
Symbol of a movement imich wider than its monctary 
dspect It is assumed too often that the question is 
nierely one of wage differentiation. Its antagonisls bring 
forward the old argiiment that womcn’s needs are not 
as great as men’s, assuming that women have no require- 
ments beyond ihe strictest necessities of life; and, 
therefore, demanding that this cntirely fictitious assumption 
should govern their rate of payment. Actually the 
monctary aspei t of the problcm is lhe lesser one. The 
real evil, apart from the grave in justice to the women 
concciiied, lies in the effect this under-payment has upon 
men workers, and potential workers in the same oceupa- 
tions. A large supply of cheap labour—in this case— 
female labour, jeopardizes the position of men, and 
rcaets advcrsely upon wage standards; for, in all cases 
where a reserve of cheap labour is available, employers 
lend lo give it preference, men’s posjtiona become 
correapondingly precarious, and any attcmpt lo secure 
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improvement in wages is defeated at the outset. 

Thfise facts must be forced home to men and women 
alike. .The strength oí the case íor Equal Pay grows 
as women increasingly demonstrate theír ability to do 
the same work as men, and to do it under similar 
conditions. 


Control of Crime 

People, as‘ a rulc, lobk upon the criminal 
as a strange spccies of human being and the 
qucstion of whether or not he might be a product 
of our social system, or whether or not there 
might be a possibility of rehabilitation, gencrally 
escapes them. Floyd F. Caldwell contributcs 
an instructive papcr on criminal control to the 
World Order from which the following excerpts 
are made: 

In far too great a majority of cases our institutions, 
which Ohtensibly are for the purpose of correction, are 
failing mi&erably. They are not rehabilitating those who 
enter biit are providing ways and means by which these 
individuais sink even lower into the sea of iniauity. 
Socicty has provided a place where outward conformity 
of rules repress all eíforla at constructive improvement and 
expression; where motivation is provided by fear of 

punísliment rather than by operation of economíc motives 
or eycs, even appeal lo higher motives; where men are 
taught to cringc rather than to develop in strength of 
pcrsonality; where practically no attcmpt is made to 

develop altitudes of selMielpfulness and sclf-improvcment. 

Another principie which is receiving very little con¬ 
siderai ion is that which has to do with individuid 
differcnccs. At the present time the emphasis is placed 
upon the typc of crime commitled and not upon the 
individual who coinmits the crime. We still assume that 
a human being or a group of human beings has the 
.wisdom to know bcforehand just what treatment is 

necessary to aceord to the prisoner and what time it will 
take to rchabililate him and return him to society a 
useful Citizen. We are cvidently still primitive enough 
to assume that all individuais biiífer the same and react 
the same to the same kind of treatment. 

Treatment of the mal-adjustmont is largcly a problem 
of prophylaxis, education, and re-cducation. As theso are 
primarily the application of psychological principies, 

psychulogy is of paramount importance. Society must 
make more of an organized eflort to provide a proper 
environmcnt for the child from birth to maturity and 
even on throughout adulthood. In our institutions of 
learning and in our corrcctíonal institutions, those in 
charge íind themsclves much in the same predicament 
as a physician who locates the causes of a disease but 
has no drugs to administer. The child is under the 
siipervision of the educator approximatcly only síx hours 
of lhe twenty-four. When the aggravating difficulty lies 
in the home and surrounding environmcnt, what is the 
educator to do to gain control of the siluation? With 
lhe prisoner the life is so artificial that he may become 
adjusted to the situation within the prison but fail utterly 
when released again upon socicty. These individuais 
nced training in social life and in economic independence. 
They have failed here, why not- train here? Present 
practices, organization and social tabooe, however, will 
not permit. 

The correctional institutions should be such in íact 
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and not in name only. They should be places in which 
all the knowledge conceming human natuxe is being 
applied intelligently with the definite aim in view of 
rehabilitation. To do this the prisons must be either 
more numerous and smaller than they are at present, or 
a force oí skilled workers must be provided and be 
allowed the opportunity to give much individual attention 
to the inmates. For, we must remember that every 
inmate is an individual problem and cannot be con- 
sidered otherwise. At the present time congested 
conditions in our prisons are deplorable, and little of a 
constructive nature can be expected until these conditions 
are remedied. A careful study should be made of each 
individual case before being retained in prison or beÍM 
paroled. Under the present system, through the adow 
of friends, many individuais are released who havC'^ 
intontíon of reforming while a friendless prisoner, 4|i^o 
wuuld die rather than commit another crime, may tbe 
forced lo spend a lifctime behind the walls. 


The Difficult Road Away from War 

Bruce Bliven, writing in The New Republic, 
criticizes Sir Samuel lloare’s suggestion of a 
redistribution of colonial territories as a solution 
of war, and offers some suggestions of his own: 

Public discussion of the factors making, in the long 
riin, for war, has now advanced to the point where 
practically all serious students of the subject agree that 
the primary causes are economic, though these causes 
may assume one or another oí many Protean forma. We 
are therefore beginning to hear from such distinguished 
authorilies as Mr. Frank Simonds and Sir Samuel Hoare 
that what the world needs is a redistribution of colonial 
territory, to adjust the balance between the hungry and 
the sated nations. It is part of this general proposal 
that the world*s raw materiais should also be allocated 
among the nations on a basis of need. But surely no 
man in his senses imagines that the existing govemment 
of any of the Great Powers would consent to either of 
these courses, or would be permitted by existing public 
opinion at home to do so. One has only to reduce this 
prclly gcneralily to concrete terms to see how absurd it 
is. Would the British give Hongkong to Japan, or the 
Frcnch, Indo-China? Would France care to hand over 
the Syrian mandate to Italy, or Britain surrender Egypt 
to II Duceí^ Which of the Great Powers is prepared to 
gi\e vast quantities of iron, coai or oil to nation that 
is likely to employ these materiais in some future war 
against lhe donor? It is safe to say that the intema- 
tional confcrence which attempted to carry out these 
policies would be the immediate preludeHo a new general 
conflict. 

The underlying weakness in these grandiose schemes 
is that they pre<«uppose the continuance of private capita- 
listic enterprise in all those countries where it now exists; 
and that such enterprise presupposes the continuance of 
large and expanding foreign trade. To be sure, there is 
now an important counter-current in the world: the 
movement toward economic sclf-sufficicncy, toward 
**autarchy,” which sceks to make the nation economi- 
cally independent to the highest possible degree, to 
balance imports and exports on a physical basis, 
reducing them virtually to barter. If this movement 
could be carried to its logical conclusion throughout the 
world, it could do much to alleviate the war danger. 
Unfortunately, however, this will not happen. Autarchy 
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is liot a policy deliberately pursiied by lhe nations for 
lhe sake of peace. It has been íorced upon certain 
countries by necessily, the necessity of stopping the 
flight of capital, of protccting the national gold supply, 
of prevcnting currency depreciation. While it has 
aimed heavy blows at private capitalistic enterprise, these 
have been the blows of a friend seeking, let us say, to 
knock drowning capitalism unconscious and drag it to 
shore. In Cermany, where this process has gone farthest, 
there has not appeared the slíghtest renunciation of 
imperialist ambition. On the contrary, German autarchy 
has been in large degree part of the preparation for a 
war that would conqiier vast new territories for the 
Reich. 

To simplify and condense a complicated historical 
process in a summary that is not unfair, no mattcr how 
much it may outrage the historians: The coming of the 
íactory system, enormously increasing the productive 
power of each individual, might have been used to enrich 
all mankind. Instead, through nobody*s faiilt in parti¬ 
cular but because that was the line of Icast resistance, 
it resulted in a tremendous increase in the population 
of the industrialized countries with, probahly, some flight 
raising of the standard of living of the whole niimber 
of peuple and a great increase in wealth for a limited 
few. An important part of lhe process from its begin- 
ning has been the creation of an **exportablc burphis*’ 
through the production of goods cilher in exccsb of the 
domestic demand or in excess of the domestic purchabing 
power. As the industrial revolution has run its course, 
this cxportablc surpliis, exchanged for raw materiais, 
Services or handicrafl objects from abroad or for invest- 
ments overscas, has tended to grow larger, while the arca 
for consiimption of such goods in the formerly “back- 
ward” parts of the world has steadily been redueed as 
these countries were themselves industrialized. 

In other words the great manufacluring nations must 
compete harder and harder in dwindiing markets to 
tlispose of goodb of which, under “ free capitalist 
activity,” there are larger and larger surpluses. Such 
competition playcd an important part, though ccrtainly not 
the only part, in bringing abnut lhe Great War. It has 
played a part in the international Icnsion that has gone 
on ever biiicc and is '•teadily mounting. 

There is only one wav lo relieve this international 
tension, to bring the situation under lonlrol and thus 
to do away permanently with the greatest ^ngle cau^^c 
of war. The formula is ob\ious: we mubt not only 
allocate colonies and raw materiais as so many people 
are nowadays lightly suggebling, but we mu^-l allocat»* 
foreign Irade ab well. Vire must lell each oí lhe export- 
ing nations how much it shall send abroad and where and 
what. This may sound simple, but in facl it is lhe most 
revolutionary prt)po»'al that anyonc can make. The links 
in the logical chain are inexorahle. First of all, lhe 
nations must bc willitig lo delegate to some international 
authority conlnd ovei their vital economic processes. 
Second, in order lo avoid calamitous overproduclion, the 
quantities of goods produced for the domestic market 
must be limited ju**t as sharply as are thosc for export, 
since the manufacturer who is too optiraistic regarding 
lhe quantities he can sell at home can no longer hide his 
mistakes by diimping hib butpliis abroad. 


Naval Disarmament 

(The following excerpts from,a paper eon- 
tributed by David H. Popper to tlie Foreign 


Policy Reports will be found interesting in view 
of the Naval Conference of 1935: 

The atmosphere of crisis which has become chronic 
in Europe and the Far East obviously precludes serious 
eflorts to curb an armaments racc. The world is instead 
confronted by the possibility of two dangerous íorms of 
naval competition—quantitativo and qualitative. 

Quantitative competition is in a sense actually 
fostered by the ratio system which emphasizes gradients 
of strength. In a world apparently dominated by intenso 
natíonalism and conflicting national policies, it is no more 
than natural that inferior ratios should cause irritation 
among the lesbor naval powers. Considerations of policy 
and prcbtige have led Italy to claim equality with France, 
which in turn demands for its íleet a higher ratio with 
lespect to the Icading navies of the world. Similarly, 
Japan demands parily with Great Britain and the United 
States, which have adopted the principie for themselves 
but refuse to extend it to others. Where relative claims 
are so clearly defined, action by one country is certain to 
be reílected in the naval policies of its rivais. In Europe, 
GerinaiiyV rearmument has provided lhe immediate 
impetus for incrcased naval activity; Japan’s imperial 
de^gns have had the same cffecl in the Pacific. In Loth 
regions an ascendi ng spiial of naval armaments appears 
immiiient, with limits set only by financial considerations. 
France is determined lo preserve a margin of superiority 
o\er Gcrmany and may thus provokc competitive building 
in Italy. Britain, unwilling to abandon the present two- 
power standard, may begin a program of ship constructíon 
which would again clear the way for additíonal German 
tonnage under the terms of the Anglo-German naval 
agieemcnt and hiing ahoiit a repetilion of the whole 
piocess. Incrcased Britisli conslruction, morcover, is 
virtually certain to bc followed by American action to 
maintain a navy sccond lo nonc. Even i( the European 
naval scene remained quiescenl, the avowed delerminaticm 
of the United States lo preserve the existing treaty ratios 
would lead to competition with Japan. The Roosc/<ílt 
administraiion, while Icss inolined than its predecessor to 
make diplornatic prolests, has already proved more willing 
lo strenglbcn its navy. 

To this danger of ({uantitative competition there must 
hc adcled lhe piobabilily of anolher form of rivalry. If 
no agieeinent is leadied to preserve lhe piesent system 
of ship cdttgories, new an»! larger vessels designed to 
ou!c]a‘<s the Irealy lypes will render large numbers of 
ships ohsolelc at onc siroke. A possible basis for con- 
tinued limitatiori is nu le qualitativo rcstriclion, wilhout 
qiianiiialive limits. Japan, however, refuses lo consider 
this suggesiion iinlil its demand for parily is conceded. 
.Should lhe na\al trealies expire without being replaccd 
hy any agiecmrnt, lhe only colleclive experiment in 
disarmament will have succumbed to lhe forces which 
lead to war. 


International Co-operation 

In concluding a learncd di^cotirso on the 
jrogrtKs in international co-oi)eration in the 
Foliiical Science Qmrtcrly, September, 1935, 
prof. Pitman B. Potter says: 

There has been u great deal of progress in organized 
international co-operation in the past hfty years and 
esperially in lhe past fífteen years; that at certain points 
(particiilarly at culminating points such as codification, 
raliíicalion, revision, adjudication, disarmament and sane- 
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tions) decisive progress is still retarded; that this 
retardation is attributable to very general psychological 
and even sociological causes, such as the lag of opinion 
behind factual evolution and of governmental action 
behind lay opinion (with notable contradictions here), 
and the unwillingness to go upon scientiíic learning in 
the conduct of ptiblic affairs, and finally to the variations 
of position and intcrest among nations and the presence 
of gaps or loosenesses in the solidarity of intemational 
relations in time and space which bring it about that 
International co-operation may not bc at all times and 
in all cases beneficiai to every nation concerned or may 
róasonably be doubted to be. The natiire of the actions 
needed to remedy thesc defects (wherc lhey are dcfects 
—z.e., excepting the last case) is implicd in cacli case by 
the natiirc oí lhe deficiency; it is to expre&s one of those 
anticlimaxes which are noiie lhe less sound and important 
brcause lhey are banal lo aver that more educalion and 
contnd of diplomacy by public-spiriled and scientifíc men 
are what is needed lo cure the silualion. 


The Fear of Marriage ? 

Tli(M*e is, nowadays, a grovvinp; attitiule of 
youiií5 nicii all over the world to slnrk lho 
n ísi)on'-il>iliiics of inarried lifo. Tlu' followine; 
ivmarkh by Artliiu* Fivssangos, in The ^^onfh, 
(lotober, 1935, niay liol]) one to sliirk the feav 
of inaiTÍaí;c: 

Matrimony is lhe Sacrament of carlv nmnhood. Tr 
is the purpose of matrimony to sanclify wedlork, to 
spiiiiualize the mature inan, passionale, viiile and enthii- 
siastic, in the íull ardoiir of his sense life. The giaces 
of matrimony provide for all the «lifficiilties that iniist 
of necessity beset the season <if married life. Wheii two 
peoplc give tlieniselves to one aiiothor in all the freedoni 
and gracc of >oiith, they are not ihcreby certain of 
harmony and concord. Trouhles must aiise and difficulties 
appear in lhe course of iheir life togelher. Lo\e is 
divinely created, and lhe union of two human beings is 
lhe condition of all life on carlh. Those who make this 
contract make it in fiill expeclation that no matler the 
trials ahead— and lhese are inescapable—they will receive 
the light and courage to conqiicr them. 

The preocciipation of modem Yoiith with weighly 
considerations is a denial of God ’5 Providence. Let it hc 
willing to lovc grcatly, even if married life should reqnirc 
heroic sacrifice, anil ils confidence in Gcd will have its 
own rcward. The well-being of the State demands that 
matrimony be the basis of society, and through the 
Sacrament of plighted Iroth Cod promi.ses all the 
necessary help and seciirity for family life. When the 
Holy Spirit draws for iis that piclurc of the ideal house- 
wife in the Old Testament, she is not represented as lhe 
comfortably indolent mistress of solid means, but rather 


as the young matron happy with much busyness. **Her 
children rose up and called her blessed. She hath soudtt 
wool and fiax and hath wrought by the counsel oí her 
hands. Strength and beauty are her clothing and ahe 
shall laugh in the latter day.” 

If only our young men and women lay hold of this 
channel of Sacramenta] grace, confident in the Providence 
of God, their love would deepen into a love that casteth 
out fear. 


Fact and Fancy 

In reviewing the Freneh version of a book 
of fairy-tales by Abanindranath Tagorc, Ranjee 
CJ. Sitliani observes in The Asiatic Review: 

If a short slory is a most dífficult achievement, it 
js fciill more so when it assumes the form of a fairy*tale 
íiinity of imprcssion is what fixes the genus); for then 
a diíTercnt and, to my mind, more sensitive type of 
mind comes into play. Mcre knowledge and experience 
of life arc irrelevani: what matters is the capacity to 
enter into and make use of the dream consciousness. 
lhe world of dreams, as A. E. was wont to say, is the 
woild of creatitm par excellenre. To tap—by innate gift 
or cultiired discipline—this mysterious mine and materia- 
li/e ils forms unknown to lhe waking vitality is the 
sei rol of ‘^uccesb in this domain. 

It JS ^^arcely necessary to add that lhe eminently 
praclical and commonsensc kind of mind is the least 
fillcd lo indiilge in this genre of writing. It can fabricate 
a<*cordíng to paltcrn, but it cannoi creale new entilies. 
The WeM, liltJe givcn to introspection and brooding, has 
(with a few notable exceptions) not excellcd in lhe 
fairy-lale. fls aebievements belong lo the world of eye 
aiiíl loiich. The most notable collections of fairy-tales 
in Europe ore, more or Icss, copies or adaptations of 
ihings Oiicntal. Jndia is the home of the fairy-tale. 

The Ponpee dv Fromage comes to us from the 
liíinds of Mr. Abanindranath Tagore, an ardent Folklorist, 
with much of the aroma of the soil from which it has 
“prung. 

IVIr. Tagore has to bc heartily congratulated on 
resurrecling this delicate little masterpiece, a veritable 
jewcl of art. This tale is not a slice from life, nor indeed 
a piirc phantasy. It belongs to a different order of 
writing, an order of writing that one or two Frenchmen 
are ‘•aid to have invented rccently. Be this as it may, 
in this tale we have a harmonious blending of fact and 
fancy, a pcrfect union of lhe world of experience with 
the world of dreams. The incidents of Üie story are 
such as niight have happened in real life; but therc is 
a ‘.iipersinieiure of ideas. The form that T. E. Lawrence 
imagined but despaired of successfully evolving has been 
achieved with complete mastery here. The attention of 
Western artists should be drawn to this gracious creation. 
From the artistic poinl of view, it is a triumph. 
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The Spirit of War 

The Thcosophúty in criticiziníi; thc motives 
of cithcr comlmtant in thc proscnt Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict in entering upon thc war, 
writes: 

War ha9, though some, like Mr George Lansbury, 
woiild probably reply with an emphatic negativo, an 
iiltimale justifiration in so far as it becomes tbe last 
resort to defend a nation against iinprovoked aggression. 
Doubtlcss there are occa<«ions on whirh force shoiild bc 
met by nonviolence, by non-resistance. But also are 
there oreasions on wliieh force miist needs be met by 
force, when tyranny and bnitality would seek to impose 
might upon right. 

I do not rule war out in a world such as we bave at 
present, for we are ^till only half civilized, and tbe 
concomitants of barbarism miist lie about ns. But no 
civilized nation will go lo war save in tbe gravest emer- 
gency. Indeed upon a civilized nation musl war bc thnist 
—it could never be sougbt. 

Unfortunately, no nation in tbe world, or at most 
J)ut one or two, has a blaraeless rccord in respect of war, 
and I doiibt if it be an exaggeration to say that almost 
every nation wbich at present is denoiincing Italy has 
ilself engaged in war for aggrandizement, often at terrible 
cost lo thosc who bave been helpless before it. Even 
today war is going on, expansion of empire is taking 
place, to whicb no exception is being laken by ibose 
very nations so sedulous in denouncing Italy. One is 
thus forced to tbe conclusion that tbe attitude most 
nations take towards tbe actions of another nation is 
dictated by self-interest; and it bocomes difficult to blame 
Italy for not rating at a very bigh levei tbe protests of 
ber sister nations. On tbe otber hand, Italy’s future 
grealness depends upon ber nobility and not upon ber 
size, and sbe is pronouncing ber irrevocable doom except 
in so far as sbe can lay ber hand upon ber heart tq 
declare that Aby8sinia’s iinprovoked attacks upon ber are 
tbe sole cause of ber reluctant entry upon a war whicb 
may set tbe whole world ablaze. The same acid test 
applies to Abyssinia, and witb regard to eitber it is 
finer and nobler to die a martyr than to triumph by 
tyrannical force. Italy will crumblc to pieces as sbe seeks 
to build iip an Empire upon force, as bave perisbed all 
otber Empíres in tbe past. 


War and Women 

Madame Kllen Horup, pecretary to the 
International Committee for índia, Gênova, in 
discussing the attitude of women towards war 
in Thc Cálcutta Revicw, says: 

All big nations are trained for warfare. In Germany, 
Italy and Japan all endeavours for peace are suppressed. 
Those who do not want war are traitors to their country. 
War 18 the national aim. 


Women look differently upon war. They bave always 
done so The old outwom ideas about tbe field of honour, 
beroic deeds and decorations for bravery can be glorified 
for ever in the eyes of men. But women do not forget 
tbe otber side. They see their husbands and sons maimed 
or dead. They see despair, privation, and a life 
of continuoiis toil, hunger and need for them and their 
cbildren. And they see how tbe field of honour grows 
and spreads so that it will soon encompass the whole 
carth. The field of honour is no longer reserved for 
their sons and husbands. Their liltle cbildren, their oW 
parents, their sick and helpless are all included. The 
honour and glory in the coming war will be in strikíng 
more of them than tbe enemy succeeds in bitting in 
one’8 own country. 

What for example has tbe Great Powers’ latest slogan 
“collective security” to offer thc workers? It was this 
security they had in the League of Nations’ Pact, and 
that, in spite of all otber talk about security, was the 
only place wbere it had ever been foiind. It meant that 
they all slood together against that Power whicb broke 
the pact. Aceording to Arlicle 11, all members of the 
League arc to regard themselves as at war with the law- 
brcaker. All connections, diplomatic, commercial, and 
private, are to be broken. A boycott is to be attempted. 
Tf that does not help, thcn the mouths of cannon are to 
be turned towards her in lhe defence of peace. Such was 
collective security. With its help war would virtually have 
been precluded. No Power could have fought against 
the combincd armed forces of the olhers and by reason 
of this it would have been possible to begin collective 
disarmament. 

What lhe Great Powers now mean by it is nothing 
but nonsense. There can be no security in conditions 
wbich change from one day lo lhe next. Some months ago 
it was France, Italy and England who represented lhe 
collective security but that was only iip to the time of 
Stresa. There France and Italy left the security in the 
lurch and haggled about Abyssinia independently of 
England, and after the negotialions of the threc Powers 
had failed, France could find neifher collectivity nor 
security and ended by sticking lo the strongest, England. 
That is what collective security is worth. 

War is thc most palpable acknowledgment of the 
rights of the slrong and the power of money. 


The Origina of Intlian Nationaliam 

Hirendra Nath Miikcrjec in tracing thc 
origin of Indian nationaliam in The Ilindustan 
Hevicic, say a: 

The national movement thus began to grow when 
we were conscious, slowly but surely, that foreign domi- 
nation hurt not only our racial self-esteera but also 
our self-inlerest. Congress was no longer demanding a 
few more jobs for Indians; it was, on the one hand, 
asking for fiscal autonomy, for control of national expen- 
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diturc, and on the other, trying to’ organize movements 
in support of Indian industry. It is significant that, 
down ^ to as late as 1924, the British Government was 
pursuing a policy primarily of encouraging British 
imports, especially textiles from Lancashire; when a tariff 
for reveniie purposes was laid down, it was counter- 
balanced by an excise duty on Indian products. It is also 
to be noted that by far the greater number of the 
Government irrigation works were for the irrigation of 
cotton-growing land, in order to supply the needs of 
Lancashire, while at the same time adding to the amount 
which could be collected in land revenue. Nationalism, 
however, was winning its tardy victories; Indian Steel 
production was fostered by tariffs and by bounties, while 
Indian cotton mills have succeeded in securing protection 
to the extern, even, of a duty against Lancashire importa. 

The influence of economic factors ia apparcnt in 
the more notable stages of oiir national struggle. It is 
not without significance that anti-Partition agitation in 
Bengal went hand in hand with an enlhiisiastic movement 
for ** Swadeshi,*' the encouragement of Indian industry 
and manufacture. The cconomic tumult of the War 
period brought into the ranks of the national movement 
large sections of the prolctariat and the peasantry whose 
participation in the struggle against post-war repression 
put a different complexion on Mahatma Gandhi*s Satya- 
graha and non-co-operation in 1919-22. In 1929 30, the 
world depresMon fell on índia with the force of a topical 
typlioon; prires of agriciiltural produce fell by a half 
bclween the harvests of 1929 and 1930, the depreciation 
of «íilvcr robbed the peasants of their beggarly savings, 
while the new rupee ratio added 11 per cent to India’s 
externai debt. It is no wonder, then, that Mahatma 
Gandhi could agaín mars^hal an impressivo array of 
nationalist forces which, for a time, kept the mighty 
Biitish Government at bay. 


Indian Military Expenditurc 

Sir P. C. Ray in liis nrticlc in The Indian 
Re vicia on Indian Military Expenditurc 
makes the following observations: 

The qucbtion of military expenditurc lo be borne 
by Indian revenue^, however, in its ultimate analysis, 
centres round the fundamental problcm of a mercenary 
army vs, a national ariny as being necessary for the dcfence 
of índia. The army policy of the British rulers of índia 
has necessarily been governed by a complete mistrust 
of tliose sections of the pcople in whom lhere has been 
the faint('st dawn of political consciousness. 

The policy persisted in by the Government was thus 
dcscribed and citicized by Sir K. G. Gupta: 

When the English first secured the sovereignty of 
índia, therc was a National Army in all the provinces 
officered by Indians who usually came from the land- 
holding and middlc classes, whose interest it was to 
keep up the martial spirit among their tenants and 
neighbours. But the British policy has, from the very 
commencement, been to deprive Indiana of all authority 
in the army, and recruitment has been confined to the 
rank and non-commissioned officers. 

One may almost exclaim that the Pax Briíannica 
of which 60 much is made in certain quarters has been 
the greatest drawback of British rule in índia; for it has 
effectually emasculated the whole nation and has made 
it incapable of doing anything in^ self-defence. 

The diVision of the people into martial and non- 
martial races is artificial and unreasonable and must be 


ascríbed to the deçision of the authorities to exclude some 
races from military Service and the development of the 
martial spirit for reasons other than efficiency. 

In rcply to a question put in the Legislativo Assemhly 
in 1921, the Finance Member said that out of the toted 
expenditiire in índia, including that of the provinces, 
33^/^ per cent was for deíence, 11% per cent for sinking 
fund and interest charges on the national debt, 4 per 
cent for education and % per cent for sanitation. The 
total expenditurc then amoiinted to 127.60 crores. Today 
it is not more than 115.10 crores. It was found at that 
time that 

1. Even a rich country like England did not spend 

more than 20 per cent of its total expenditurc 
on defenre (army, navy and air force). 

2. Canada did not spend more than 11 per eent| 

3. The expenditurc of South África on this accohnt 

did not exceed 8 per cent. 

4 Portugal spent 20 per cent. 

5. Norway spent 11 per cent. 

Whil(‘ poor índia had to spend 33 per cent and that 
too in peace time! The situation is the same today and 
military expcndittire sits on the chest of the country 
like an incubus from which she cannot escape till the 
whole policy is changed. 


What Í8 Hinduism 

Rabindranath Tagore in dwelling upon the 
ossonco of our true roligion, defines Hinduism 
in The Visva-Bharati Quarterly: 

What then is this Hinduism of ours, when it reveals 
iisclf in its piirity. like the siin when it nVs above the 
obsciirity of the mi st and the tanglcd obstruetions of the 
jMMííle on lhe lowcr horizon? 

I hdve already suggr*stcd its definition, when I 
said lhat inan has a feeling that in him the Creative 
manife‘;tation of lifc has come to the end of a cycle, ready 
to ascend to one «ílill wider and higher. When life first 
evolved ils physical senses from the depth of amorphous 
daikness it came to a wondrous world of forms, and 
this advenluroiis spirit of life is yet urging the spirit 
wilhin man to de^elop an inner vision which will lead 
him throiigh thcsp endless forms into a world of infinite 
meaning, wheie he will cross the boundaries of the 
senses to a freedom which is ineffable. 

Himliiism believes that this iinfoldment of man’s 
inner being and rcvelalion of the realm of spirit will 
gratlually happen to him, when hc realiscs his relationship 
with lhe Infinite throiigh a life of self-control and self- 
sacrifice, when he feels the longing to adjiist his activities 
to a faith which takes this world, not to be a mechanical 
combination but to be spirítual, and his own soul not an 
arena of ravenous passions, but a musical sphere of 
beauty and truth, that has its harmony with the keynote 
of creatinn. 

When insensate indiffercnce is everywhere, all doors 
closed, all lights out, and darkness and emptiness left 
60 supreme that man in his desperatien clutches even at 
lhem for support, the mes«ienger of salvation, in some 
mysterious fashion, finds his wav there and stands at 
the door unexpected, iinrecogni/cd, and looked upon by 
the cowering niiiltitude as an enemy. 

This was what happended in our country. It had 
come to this pass that our heaped-up, dead traditions 
had threatened to smother our consciousness of the 
Infinite, mt^ing petty our daily life, breaking up our 
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communítics inlo a hiindred diíferent sections, reducíng 
our manhood to a narrow provincialism. We had ccased 
to be awarc of thc ride of the One, and werc kept 
distrarled hy tlic tyranny of the many. In the night- 
mare, by whicli wc wcrc opprcssed, we viewcd the world 
as ppopled with nameless tcrrors from whose dcpreda- 
tions we sought lo pre^serve our aimless lives, as far as 
we mifílil, by charnis and amulcts, votive oílerings and 
propiliatory «^acrifices. 

When thus the timidity of oiir minds thc weakness 
of our eíTorls, the diflíidence in our intercoiirse, the 
narrowncas in our oullook, the crass ignoranre whích 
pcrvaded every departmcnt of our lives, wcre dragging 
u«4 down to lhe deplhs of our doom, a great shock frora 
outside fell iipon lhe tottcring walls wilhin which we 
werc penl. 

Those of 118 who wcre awakencd by lhe shock 
realized, in an agony of rctuining eonM-iou^ínetjs, what 
it was we liad lacked, what the datkness was whieh 
enveloped us, what meant lhe alkpervading lethargy, the 
joyless dealh-in-life, with whieli we had been stiicken. 
Our very sk> had b(en «sereened olT, all aecess denied 
lo light, lhe life-gi\ing bree/es from tlie Infinito shiit out, 
a hundied bairiers of aitífiiialitv ‘'Ol iip again^t inter- 
eoursc wilh the I ni\crsal. The eiy wenl iip from our 
heart: ‘‘We wanr frei dom, freedom from lhe mcchani- 
eal, from the dark, from the dead! ” 

Thi*^ erv lhe erv of all hiimanilv. It i" thc same 
all over llie world. líere, man lia^ hídden bis iriic 
welfdre beliind llie veil of antiquated cu«*lom; lherc, in 
lii*- alIempN lo giow higger by acquisiiion and accumula- 
tion, hc has allowcd hi*^ sclf to relipse tliat which is 
greater than «•elf; c\eiywhcre, whether it be by inert 
slolhfulncss or by iinmeaning activily, hc ha*» been lost 
to lhe sense of Iiím grealest good 

The unshaekled Hindu mind hã^ alwd\s proclaimed 
ihis freedom of joy as lhe Irue object of man’s religious 
siriving. And whene\er any particular «cripliire, temple, 
philosophy or rihial has usurped the placo of such crand 
freedom, it has done so contrary to the «piril of irulh 
and neee^^arily therofore of Irue Hinduism. 


The Clash of Cultores 

Oaganvihari Mehta in Contcmporcinj Inãia 
a^k^ all fliinkinf»; ])poplo to realizo tliat thc 
jirobleni of cultural affinity bctween tbe two proat 
continente of Europe and Asia ie one of tbe 
fundamental i‘^Mies of tbe present times: 

Cullure, IS .1 eomplex phenomenon and cultural con¬ 
tai I of lhe Fa-l wilh lhe WVst today is mainly deter- 
mitied by lhe nahire of poblical and economie eontaets. 
Parlly beraii‘*e of lhe inlierent strength of lhe material 
moii\e and paitlv beíaiise of ih^' eharacter of indtistrialism 
which ha® bccome worldwide in ils ramiíieations, ceono- 
mic forces are the niosl vital factor affccting the cultural 
conditions of llie East. Kionomic forces are nol only 
affecting lhe entire world biit they lend to influenee it 
in mueh llie same way everywhere. Whether it is in 
America, or China, África or índia, indiistrialism with 
its faelories and laige-scah* prodiietion gives rise to 
similar problems of over-rrowded eitie«-, class division«, 
mass cdiication, popular governmtnl, the press and olher 
forms of social life ohtaining in the West. Economie 
forces, no doubt, are not fatal and overwhelming; they 
are lhe producls of human beliofs and pas^ions and could, 
therefore, be countcracted by changes in ibost beliefs. 
No omnipotent deity but capitalist syndicates composing 


mortal and fallible beings control the operation of these 
forces. Nevertheless, in an industrial world ao closely 
knit, economie forces are really powerful and nearly 
irresistible. But if thc spread of industrialism in the 
East is almost inevitablc and yet if many of its features 
and reactions are undesirable, is it possible to adopt 
industrial methods and have technical efficiency without 
reprodiicíng the evils associated with industrialism in 
lhe West? 

The qiieslinn is not by any means simple since in 
its solution there lurks the temptation of a facile synthesis. 
It is a commonplace to stiggest, for example, that the 
millenium could be achieved through a union of two 
civilizaiions minglcd somchow or olher. It ia oflen 
imagined that we can have lhe rose without the thorn; 
we can have the technical efficiency and physical powers 
of lhe WT‘st without the slrikes, the class-war, the poison- 
gas and the social organi/ation of the West. On the 
olher hand, thoso who regard civilization as a compo- 
nent whole or ihose who inlerpret history in materialistie 
Icrms, aigiie lhat eiillure in thc last analysis is the pro- 
diict of economie forces Biii j| is not nccessary to bc a 
Marxian in oíder lo hold ihis view. Some ycars ago, 
Mr. Low(*s Diekínson wrole an essay on thc civilizaiions 
of llic Kust afler extensivo traveis. At thc end of his 
journey his belief in thc pnssibility of achieving a 
svnlhi^-is belween the Edsl and the West was somewhal 
sliaken “Civilizalion is a whole,” he wriles, “Ils art, 
ils leligion, its way of lifc all hang togelher wilh ils 
economie and teehnieal development. I doubi wlielher 
a nation can piek and ehoose.” It is a diearv speclacle 
since it lead^ lo lhe loneliision of all nr nolhing—baek 
to lhe land aml bandicrafl*- or foiward to Ameiicanism. 
ít is a eheerles». pro‘»ppel beeaii''e it shows that the 
Kastern (ountiies w'ill have to go through the whole 
proM^-s of indii^tiial evolution wilh all its attendant evils 
in order lo aehieve wlial the West has achieved. But it 
is for lhe East now to belie these forebodings. It can 
vindieale ils lille to ^pilitualily by making seienee sub- 
strve liuman ends and by harnessing physical powers 
lo social purposes instead of the degradation and des- 
iniclion of mankind. Only ihus can harmony bctween the 
East and lhe West be achieved—nol hy any premature 
s>nlhesií, nor by the superimposition of an exoiir culture. 


The AsBOciation for Moral and Social Hygiene 

In an artirle in The Young Mcn of índia, 
Bnrma and Ceylon Miss Miliscent Shephard 
.spraks tinis about tbe foundation of tbe Asso- 
ciatioii for Moral and Social Hygiene of whieh 
sbo is the representativo in índia : 

We seitled in to lhe morning of work. What is lhe 
Work? It is tbe cliallenge against the traffic in women 
and rhíldren. Our Association for Moral and Social 
Hygiene hab been at work in índia, for varying periods, 
«ince 1875, when Keshab Chandra Sen joined our General 
Couneil. ín 1876 he wenl to see our Foundress, Mr». 
Josephine Butlcr, in her Liverpool home, and her letters 
to her sibter in Italy, Madame Meuricoflre, tell of the 
great impression he made on their minds. “We were 
so encouraged by his lofty spirit,” she wrote, “and his 
conviction that, though we should not live to see it, 
victory wuiild be with our cause in the end.“ 

Someone asked me about the foundation of our 
Association, and I spoke of Josephine Butler, that radiant, 
lovely, gracious, cultured woman, with her strong-souled 
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husband. (I wondered if I should cver get time to type 
that article for Mr. Hogg?) I told of her vision by 
the Lake of Geneva, in 1877, when she apoke of her 
longing for bands of men and women of everv nation 
to understand and take up the challenge to which ahe 
felt hcrself called. 

1 told him to remember that without Vision the 
people perish, and that her principies had been acknow- 
ledged, beside that same Lake of Geneva, as the founda- 
tion of all the work which the Social Questiona Section 
of the League of Nations had been able to do, since 

they began building on the foundation she had laid in 
diíferent coiintries, when in 1918 they were asked to take 
up the challenge against the traffic of women and 

children. 1 spoke too of the house in Liverpool in 

Abercromby Square (of which 1 had the privilege of 

being one of the íirst students in 1920), in which educated 
women who wish to be trained in the technicalities of 
law and psychology and social Science, can spend some 
time in preparation, before undertaking their share in 
hghting this age-old evil. Many Indian women have 
visited this House, now callcd by Mrs. Josephine Butler’8 


The Uses of Jute 

Pulin Behari Sarkar concludcs his illumi- 
nating article in Science and Culture on the jute 
fihrc with the following remarks on the uses of 
jute and jute erisis : 

As regards the uses of jute, by far the most import¬ 
am Js for niaking gunny bags; aboul 60 per cent of the 
world consumption in raw jute is used for sacks. Hntil 
lately it was coiisidered as the cheapest packing material. 
But many substitutes have been foiind out and it is 
no longer so. Germany is using her own fibre for sack 
making, while Japan is exporling powdered sulphur to 
índia in rice-straw bags. With the coming of cconomic 
depression, there has been a reduction in world trade and 
ronseqiientJy in the demand for packing; secondiy, there 
is lhe coinpelitioii of inexpeneive paper and othcr subs- 
tiliites, and thirdly, there arc the exchange irslriclions 
which makc it difiiciilt lo move jute goods frccly, and 
farilitate niattcrs for coniptling goods. As a resull market 
has beeome exiraordinarily diill, and new uses for jute 
niust be found out. In Germany, for instanee, the war 
*^had taught the maniifaeturers the importance of the subs- 
titiite for jute, and wlien normal conditioiis returncd to 
Germany, jute indu^try had difhculty in regaining the old 
inarkets for jute goods. They were thus coinpelled to 
find new uses for jute, and they have undoubtedly been 
siiccessful in their reseurch efforls. 

Jute has lost, for the time being at least, its principal 
recommendation, namely, its comparative cheapness. Four 
main factors are held responsible for the inrouds which 
the sub.stitutcs have made upon the jute induslry. Of 
lhe first importance are lhe cheapne.ss and the stability of 
price, both of which are illustrated in the rase of paper 
bags, which have kept a steady price levei; the other 
rcasons arc bctler durability, as in the case of cotton 
and sisal, and the desirc of cerlain countries to utilize 
their internai resources wherever possible to tlie elimina- 
tion of jute and jute fabries. 

Jute trade is thus in a criticai State. Bul it deter¬ 
mines, so to speak, lhe pccuniary rondition of Bengal. It 
is hígh time that a good deal of research "work should 
be donc in order to save her from this crisis. Govern¬ 
ment of índia derives an apprcciable income from jute 
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but spends practically- nothing either for the Bengal 
cultivators or for research. The Meston award was until 
last year a settled fact, the glaring inequity of which 
has been repeatedly pointed out by Mr. Ramananda 
Chatterjee, editor of the Prabasi and Modem Review with 
irrefutable arguments. It is said that the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment spends a small percentage of tariff income from 
agricultural produets for research work; as for example, 
for cotton, timber, tea, lac, etc. But Bengal has been 
unfortunate even in this respect. We do not know what 
debars the índia Government from granting the same 
favour to Bengal for establishing a jute research institute 
of her own. The Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research is spending lacs of rupees for research every 
year, but strangely cnough, it does not, for reasons un- 
known to us, include jute in its list of agricultural 
Products. And not a farthing it has granted up till now 
for research on jute. 


Some Contemporary PoetesBCB of Japan 

E. E. Rpeight illustratcs liis article in The 
Orient (fong on some contemporary poctesses 
of Japan, with an interesting selcction of modem 
Japanesc poems: 

Every race has but the literaturc it deserves, it has 
been said, and the foreigner who could justly take the 
measiire of the Japanese people from his familiarity with 
their literaturc has yei lo appear. For that miracle long 
years of labour are needed, lighted by intui tion and 
sanctiíied by a synipalhy involving trubtful s-lf-surrcnder. 

In gcntle words Rabindranath Tagorc once spoke to 
me of the sadness this exclusion of japanese poctry from 
the hearts of the world made him fccl. It secmcd to 
him that there was something almost perversely remote 
in a poetic literature whosc dceper import could only 
be comprehended at such a cost. 

It .seenib to me that in the poems of the living 
poctesses of Japan we have a response to the appeal 
many besides Rabindarnath have felt constrained to utter. 

As I look over this liltle selection of poems made 
from the work of bul a few of lhe innuinerablc poetesses 
of the present day, they seem to me like a rosary of 
beaiiliful beads lustrous and dark, starry and sombre, 
rlear as lhe aulumn moon (»r mysterious as an ancient 
foresi. 

The calm of this momenl is very precinus; there 
i-> no Miund in heaven or earlh, and I am alone with the 
moon. — Buioness Kujo. 

As lhe smoke of the incense in my porcelaiii burner 
lloats iipwjrd on this spiing day of mine, iny room is 
like a greal teinple and my hearl serene.—Mrs. Akiko 
^ o^ano. 

Above lhe wild .shore the first moon of aulumn rose, 
cliiiging to a robe of white waves, 

The inoining is left alone as though it had no 
(ountry to reiiirii to, and lhe autumn wiiid is blowing. 

Mrs. Akiko '\osano. 

When lhe night comes, the world, covercd with quiet- 
ntss. becomes enchanted, and I hear the mountain stream 
murmuring old stories.—Mrs. Yosano. 

As the sun was rising from the snow, the earlh was 
a great while lotus flower.—Mrs. Yosano. 

The setting sun—is it the spírit of some hero, or is 
it my soul—^like a flame or the tides of lhe blood?— 
Baroness Kujo. 

My soul went out wandering many years ago and 
even yet has not come back.’-*Byakuren. 
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No bircJs are singing, it is a quiet day; the very 
gentlc sound of niy soul may be heard in the sky.— 
Mrs. lliroko Katayama. 

Becau&e the world of lhe past is deeper lhan lhe 
sca, I runnot find pearl or coral.—Mrs. Yusano. 

The fires of a volcano subside, and the waves sink 
hack, imt what shall I do with the inight of love? 

Aro yoii not lonely, you who preach aboiil virluc and 
have ne\tT felt lhe touch of wann hlood (coursing 
ihrongh) suft skin?— Mrs. Yosaiio. 

Clothcd in a robe of colours coolcr than water, lhe 
moon in Iht ealinness bríngs to iny heari the aiitumn 
of the world.—Miss lliile Takoyama. 


India^s Olcicst Buddhist Cave» 

G. Venkatachahva 'givos tlic following brief 
clcscription, in T/ic Young Eaat, of índia'» 
ül(k*»t Buddliisfc caves; 

rhe oldesl Buddhibt caves, so far discovered arc 
Jocaled not far froin Blmvdiicbhwar in Orib^a. They arc 
Iwo small hillocks lhat ri‘'e out of a wild jtingle below, and 
arc known as Udyagiri and Khandagiri. A passable road, 
about six niiles froni the town of Bhuvaneshwar, Icads you 
to the foot of the caves, and a good Travellers* Bungalow 
lies lo the lefl, amidbt picturesque surroundings. The 
asceiit to the caves is not hard, and there is nothing 
worlh noting in most of them cxccpt lhe anliquity of 
the ca>es with boine powerful carvings, which date back 
lo about 500 B.C. There are small cells with no carvings 
of any kind, indicaiing primitive cavc-dwcIJings. Some 
have pillarcd vcrandalis and othcr íriezes and relief 
carvings, showing gradual deveJopmcnt in the arts of 
architccture and sculpturc. The most notabJe of them is 
the two-storied building, known as “Raninur,” and it 
has some inleresting scuiptures in basrelief. Some of the 
cuveb in the Udyagiri hill, which is separatcd from 
Khandagiri by a narrow gorge, arc fantastic and elcmen- 
tal in appearance, likc the 'íiger Cave, which when seen 
from far, looks Jike a tiger willi wide open moiilh, power- 
íul jawb, terrifying eyes and none and icclh overhanging 
lhe entrance. The rock itself is .so formed as (wilíi a 
liltle dever touch by lhe .slonc-cullerb) to produce tliis 
quainl effcct. These caves indicatcd inleresting phases 
of the arl of stone-( arving and íorm a useful background 
for the hiudy of the lock-cut temples in índia. 

The lí‘mples at Bhuvaneshwar repre.sent a high waler- 
mark of Orissan art; a dose study of bome of them 
dcarly showb this art in varioiis styles and in different 
slagcs of devtlopmenl. It is said that there were over 
íive thoiisand temples built round the vicinity of modern 
Bíiuvaneshwar, and the present big teniple of Siva was 
raised by the founder of the Kesari dynabty. A glance 
from one of lhe “maller lowers over the surrounding 
country confirms this tradition. Countless shrines and 
sikharas peep throiigh parched jiingles. The bcauliful 
big tank cnhancc'^ the aliraction of the ptacc. 

Milk as Human Food 

In writing ubout quality in food in The 
ScÀolar, Prof. V. Subrcqhraanyan observes: 

Among the variou<i artidts of human food, milk 
wiU naturally lake a pride of place. It is the chief sonree 
of nourishment for Jnfants and invalida; it provides the 
adults with a rich and healthy drink, supplying a large 


part of the deíiciencics in other articles of food. It is of 
great importance, therefore, that the milk comes from 
a proper source and possesses the requisite quality. 
Kccent enquiries have shown that the nutrítívd value 
oí milk is highly variable and is largely determined by 
the breed, nature of the surroundings and the type uf 
food whidi the animal receives. It is well known that 
Indian milks -especially town supplies—are generally 
punr in fat, proteins and vítamlns. They also lack the 
essential minerais, particularly calcium and phosphorus. 
This is largely duc to the deficiency of the Indian pas^ 
tures and other animal feeds in the requisite constituents. 
As most diseaspb arisc, directly or otherwise, from defec- 
tíve iMitritíon, ll nced hardly be pointed out that a great 
deal more of atlcntion should be paid lo milch animais, 
particularly their feed and general hygiene. 

Milk Products also merit serious attention. Even in 
cold countries, cream does not keep well and has to be 
pasteurized if it is to stand roasonable amount oí storage 
and transport. In índia (and in tropical countries in 
general), cream is not very safe except when it is freshly 
]>ripared and should therefore be avoided. Butler keeps 
hetter than cream hut even that soon turns rancid or 
developb oíF ílavuur if kcpt for more than a few days. 
In Indian hoiiseholds, hiitter is not complctely freed from 
adhering curd: nor is any salt or other preservalive added 
to it, so that the butter gets very easily spoilt. Ghee 
keeps well, provided it is freed, as far as possíblc, from 
moibturc and is not exposed to air. These two conditions 
are not, however, generally observed so lhat even genuine 
ghee does nol keep well for more than a few wceks. 
There i$ very Jilllc demand for chccsc in índia, so casein 
is gerenally coagiilated hy salt and is cither sold as much 
or converted inlo sweets. The salt-coagulatcd produet is 
not casily digeslible as the finely dispersed casein of the 
milk. ll wüuld be desirable, therefore, lo eilher use 
skimnied milk as such, or dry il in such way that the 
casein does not gct denalurcd during the process. 

Japan and the Japanese 

F. Rustonijec describes Japan and the 
japanese in Young Ceylon: 

If Ceylon can be fittingly described as “lhe Pearl in 
the Orient,” then Japan may without doubt be called “a 
Paradísc on God’» carlh.” Nature, art, Science and civili¬ 
zai ion have romhJncd to transforni Japan into a wonder- 
laiid. Can lliere be anolher country, which accommodates 
a highly civilized and culturcd nation líke the Japanese, 
and wherc nature, art, Science, and civilization also 
harmonise thus singularly. 

It will be a matter of curiosity to all our people in 
Ceylon to know, what there is in Japan, and what remark- 
ahle qualities and characteristies the Japanese possess, 
which tend to produce, in lhe mind of a foreigner to 
Japan, the indelíble impression of admiration and profound 
regard for lhe Japanese as a nation. Mr. H. G. Wells 
in his book entitled A Short History of the World 
has said, that since 1865 “with astonishing energy and 
intclligencp, they set themsclves to bring their culture 
and organisation to the levei of the European powers. 
Never in all lhe history of mankind did a nation make 
such a btride as Japan then did. In 1866 she was a 
mediaeval people, a fantastic caricature of the extremest 
roniantic íeudalism; in 1899 hers was a complctely 
Westernised people, on a levei with the most advanced 
European Powers. She completely dispelled the persua* 
sion, that Asia was in some irrevocable way hopelessly 
behind Europe. She made all European progress aeem 
sluggish by comparison." 
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ViGOBOvs agitation for constítutional re* 
form with full swaraj for its aim has been 
accompanied by a^tation as vigorous for the 
oxpansion of Hinduism by suddhi or purification 
and re-conversion on the one hand, and foi 
closing the ranks of the Hindu community 
by removing untouchability on the other. Un- 
fortunately thesc religious and social reform 
movements have been carried on by Hindu 
nationalists regardless of rcactions and conse- 
quences that might weaken the nascent spirit 
of nationalism. The agitation for the expansion 
and consolidation of Hinduism has alarmed the 
non-Hindus, particularly the Musalmans, and 
the bitter attacks on the orthodox section of the 
caste Hindus for observing untouohability have 
destroyed the spirit of charity and toleration 
that eharacterised the relations bctween the 
touchables and the untouchablcs from time im- 
mcmorial. On the top of it all, has come the 
declaration by the mighty leader of the 
untouchables that he woukí abjure Hinduism 
with his followors and adopt some other religion. 
This declaration has greatly alarmed the Hindu 
nationalists of all shades. The ties that bimí 
the untouchables to Hinduism and the possibility 
of their conversion to Christianity or Islam or 
Buddhism en masse deserves serious considera' 
tion. 

Hinduism, in a narrower sense, includcs 
three' different creeds : Vaishnavism, Saivism 
and Saktism. Evidence fumished by the sacred 
books of the Hindus indicato that these roligions 
probably orginated among autonomous com- 
raunities living outside the pale of Brahmanism 
who formed the nucleus of the untouchables. 
The code of Manu forms a landmark in the 
history of Indian religions It is mainly con- 
cemed with the duties of the Brahmans, the 
other two twice-bom castes (Kshatriyas an 1 
Vaisyas) and the Sudras. The study of th i 
Vedas and the performance of Ve^c sacrificc i 
^ enjoin^ for men of twice-bom castes, an 1 
then “ having studied the Vedas in aceordane t 
with the rule, having be^t sons aceording t • 
the sacred law, and having offered sacrificc i 
ai^rding to his ability, he may direct hi i 
mind to (the attainment of) final libwation.' 
For se^ing final liberation one is required t» 
leave his house and wander as a mendicar i 


meditating and concentrating Ms wiiwl ^oú 
Brahma. Manu does not enjoin the seetanan 
worship of Vishnu, Siva or Sakti as the Supreme 
Bcing. It is stated by MedhatitM, the author 
of the oldest and the most authoritative oom- 
mentary on the code of Manu (II.6), 

“ Thus all the alien {vahya) sects like the 
Bhojakas, Pancharatrikas (Vaishnavas), Nir- 
granthas (Jaina), Anarthavadas, Pasupatas 
(Saivas) and others hold that the great men 
and particular deities who are the authors of 
their creeds directly pcrccived the trutl» undw- 
Ijúng them, and think dharma (relipon) did 
not originate from the Vedas.”* 

Modem historians of Indian relipons who 
start with the assumption that índia has pven 
birth to only one advanced civilization, the 
Aryan Vedic Brahmanic civilization, do not 
admit that there could be any advanced relipon 
in índia that was vahya, alien, or Veda-vahya, 
non>Vedic, in the strict sense of the term. 
But the genuine Indian tradition is _ agairat 
such assumption, and recent archaeological 
cuveries lend support to the tradition. Kumarila, 
the author of an elaborate sub-commentary on 
Sabara’s commcntary on the Mimamsa Sutraa, 
who fiüurished in the seventh centuiy A.D., 
writcs in his Tantravartika: 

“ These Smritis (codes) that are not 
honourcd by those who know the Vedas, are: 
the compilation of certain texts relating to 
dharma and adharma, by Sakya, and the pro- 
pounders of the systems of Sankhya, Yoga, 
Fancharatra, Pampata and the like, all of 
which have in them a mixture of the Veda, 
and liidden under a thin cloak of righteousness 
. . . . quite unconnected with the Veda.”* 
The views of Kumarila and Medhatitiú 
carry as much weigbt with the orthodox as the 
words of the ancient Rishis. The &uikhya and 
the Yoga systems are now class^d with two 
Systems of Mimama, the Pvrva-Mimanua and 
the Uttara-Mimamsa (Vedants), as oiihodox 
systems of philosophy. These {fiúlosopMco- 
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relígious Systems are the works of great thinkers 
and tlirow little light on the religious beliefs of 
the common people. The systems founded by 
the Sa^a saint Gautama Buddhism and the 
Jaina saint Mahavira or Jainism mark rcvolts 
from within the fold of Vedism, and are openly 
hostile to the teachings of the Vedas. But 
Pancharatra or Vaishnavism, Pasupata or 
Saivism, and, along with these, Saktism, stand 
on a different footing. They rely on two- 
fold scriptural bcwis: ditectly revealed texts 
known as the Agamas and the Ta)tíraí, and the 
Mahábharata and the Puvanas that profess to 
derive their authority from the Vedas, and like 
the Dharmaaa$tra8 of Manu, Yajnavalkya and 
other Riahis are classed ae Brabmanic Smntis 
or eodes. Though th\M indirectiy affiliated to 
tte Vedas, there are evidences to show that 
Vaishnavism, Saivism and Saktism that con- 
stitute modem Hinduism are non-Vedic at base. 
lliese evidences are foimd ia texts called 
Nibandhas or digests either in the form of 
commentaríes on one or other of the Dhama- 
sastraa, or as independent compilations. 
According to Indian seholastic tradition texts 
that have such commentaríes, and extracts from 
other> texts that are found in such compilations, 
onjly are genuine míd authorítative. Raja 
Rammohan Roy who is not only the pioneer 
of religious md social reform of modem índia 
but was also a profound Paadit wrítes in the 
Brahmanical Magazine, No. 2: 

“But it is partieularly to be noticed, that 
there is no end of the Tuntrus (Tantras). In the 
same manner the Muhapoorans (Mahapuranas), 
Poorans (Puranas), Oopupurans (Upopuranas), 
Ramayana &o., are veiy numerous ; on this 
account an excellent rale from the first has been 
this, tliat tíiose Poorans and Tuntrus which have 
commentaríes, and those parts which have been 
quoted by acknowledged expounders, are 
received for evidence; otherwise a sentence 
quoted on the mere auth(mty of the Poorans 
and Tuntrus is not eonsidered evidence. Those 
numerous Poorans and Tuntrus which have no 
conunentary wd are not quoted by any 
established e^ounder may probably be of 
recent composition.” * 

Two of the wríters who are called 
“ acknowledged ” or “ established ” expounders 
of the sacred books by Raja Rammohan Roy, 
viz., Apaiaditya or Aparaska the author of an 
elaborate commentaiy on the YajnavaUtya- 
smrüi esdled the Apararka (twelfth centuiy 
M*d Mitramwra, the author of a volu- 


minous digest called the Vinatnii^odaya (eeven- 
teenth century A.D.) fully discuss the questíon 
how far the sacred books of the non-Vedio 
religions Hke VeishsiHvism and Saivism are 
authorítative. 

Apararka opens the discussion by quoting 
these stanzas attríbuted to Vyasa (the reputed 
author of the Mahabharata and Puranas):— 
“Those who w^t pwe dkarma tèoukl 
not seek any other (seuree) than the VèdaS) for 
(the Vedas are) the pure. soorce of iihtmna. 
Therefore the áhama tlmt is derived firem the 
Vedas is the highest; the dharma tasght in the 
Puranas and other texts is infmor.'^* 

Apararka is an orthodox Champion of tiie 
Vedic rítes. The Vedas are believed to be 
authorless, self-existent, eternal {apawnahayá); 
the Buddhist and Jaina texts have human 
authors; and Vaiehnava, Sáiva and Salda 
Agamaa and Tantraa have divme beíngs for 
their authors. After discusshig the r^vant 
texts Apararka concludes: 

“ Even there (m the Pancharatra and 
Pasupata texts) what is (written or has been 
said) by an author should not only be not açted 
upon, but lacks value as evidence and should 
be rejeeted. Therefore teachers said, ‘ Holy 
texts that have authors should not be followed; 
that should be known as lacking authoríly, 
because that is the ereation of the iútellect of 
a male.’ Further^ discussion is unnecessary.’* f 
Mitramisra, vdio wrote nearly five hundred 
years after Apararka, tidees a different attitude. 
Af<^ reproducing a stanza attríbuted to Yogi 
Yajnavalkya he writes: 

“Herc the statement made by Apararka 
that (in the stanza) beginning ‘ Sankhya, Yoga, 
Pancharatra ' and (ending with) ‘ should not be 
opposcd by arguments’ denotes that these 
Systems are beyond critioiem, but not authorita- 
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other elass is ittdependdiit/'^ 

Mitramisra, in order'to prove that there ate 
also two classes of the Panòharatra texts, 
Vedic and non-Vedic, writes: 

It is statfd in the Kvnnapurana, Kapala, 
Panòharatra, Yamala, Bama, Arhata and similar 
other ssrstems are for misleading pcople Here 
the mibleading character is attributed to the 
non-Vedic Panòharatra. Bccause in the bcgin- 
ning of the passage of the Kitrnuipurana 
svet^s npposed to the Veda only (including 
the Panehamira) are referrcd to thtís; “Thosc 
divem scriptures opposed to the Vedas and the 
Smriti (Brafamanic codcs) that are found in the 
world—following them in practice is düe to 
ignorance.'* :|: 

Âccording to Ramanuja (commentary on 
the VedarUa-sutra II, 2,36) the Kapalas are a 
class of Saivas. Yamala is the namc of a class 
Tantric texts, and Bama denotes the left-hand 
mode of Tantric worship of the Mother Goddess 
which involves the offering of wine and moat. 

Mitrainisra’s anxiety^ to prove the existence 
of the Vedic form of Vaishnavism and Saivism 
as ^tíngaished from non-Vedic forms referred 
to in the earher texts should te attributed to 
the fact that by the time when he wrote Vedic 
religion had ceased to te a rival of the other 
two creeds and had been replaoed by them. 

wnn*fl«firfww i 

Ftramífmhqw (Chowkhaafaa SaaJuU «eiM»), Vd. I, 
PP* 21-23* 

t ílwftsPr WN: 

4IISKÍ «wè «)i ff# «riMtni t 

WPIwnonn 5 n 

iRí wf iivff fwfttwnftwid Asflcf 

tfetSrt. ki. 


Tte Wfie»s of atttterltothre^dti^ abo 
qW»ted'«exts to ílboW Hkttb tte rahMNto'# ti» 
noii>>Yodic religiote, fhatétar ibeb ssMto, «ito» 
treated as untottthttotes by tllft‘t»thod«t ftollwr- 
en of the Vcdic teligion. ÂpliVttíka #ni(M tida 
stiâ&sa from an unnamed snÃIli: 

'^On lo<Ãittg at the Kapalikai, PMbpatos> 
^ivas with the Karukas (?) One sbMild l(Mdc 
at iiie sun, and on touching ttem shOdld telhe.”* 

Madhava quotes ttese stoteas from a 
metrical digest called the Choíttrwtesoftinítóo;—- 

“One should plunge with hb garmtet on 
touching the Buddhisto, Patepatas (Sidvos), 
Jainas, Lokayatikas, Kapilas and t#ioe-teni 
men who do not perform tteir ptoteV dtitáee; 
on touching the Kapalikas he should petíoim 
the Pranayama (regulation of btoaih) in 
addition.” f 

Kapilas may te the followets of the 
Sankhya system, or it may be a nüsreading for 
Kapalas Ijokayatikas are the athéists who do 
not believe in life after death. Kapalikas are 
a class of Sakta ascctics. The Büddhists and 
the Jainas, as already stated, stand on a 
ent footing from the Saivas, Vabhnavas and 
Saktas The Saivas, Vaishnavas and Saktas 
rccognisc the authority of the Vedas and claim 
Vedic origins. Therefore the origin of these 
three religions should te sought elsewhefe than 
unthin the Brahmanic fold where among the 
Kshatriyas jealous of the Brahmans originated 
Buddhism and Jainism. Buddhism, Jainism 
and Sankhya share a very important commoü 
element with the orthodox Brahmanic Vedanta, 
the doctrine that final liberatfoà cén be gaifted 
by Bupreme knowledge ohty. lliey ate all 
branches of the path of knowledge. But 
Saivism and VaishttaVism are branches of the 
path of bhakti or loving devotion to a personal 
deity. Madhava qUotes this stanisa ffOm tiie 
Puranasara :— 

“Saiva, Vaishnava, Sakta, Sattfa, Vtdnh- 
yaka, Skanda are the six religious systettis 1^ 
longing to the path of bhakti** j , _ 

♦ qTjquT: fimilt i 

«WHfHÍISÜftí fVt t 

PkresuamriH «hh Ae oommeHMiy of BldKlM 
(Bib. hd.), Vd. I, p. 2S9. 

/òUp VòL I, p. 327. - 
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*^?1 To Tangier in Morocco traveUed m Bengal in 

't ®®S‘* ®o,®^ ?“ 1446-46 A.D., when Soltan FakhM<»n 

7kai5Í?1^Áí WV(Mubarak Shah) waa reigning 'at Sataaon 
reaSS Thii (Saptagram) and Sultan (^ddin) AU Ibah 

vivp Pnthã T^t®® ^*j® ®®®*j ”*f longer sur- reigning at Lakshmanavati (Gaur). Ibn 

MfííL^! of, Battuta arrived « at the land of Bangala •' by 

dic^ dinerent initial mental outiook. Inde- ggg He writes* 

K indinlüw" *^® P*^^® Vedism is ■ « The first city in Bengal that we entered 

f>lf>tnpní« cortam non-Vedic primiüye was Sudkawan, a large town on the coast of 

íihipfl orn «Hcl Saktism. üntouch- the great sea. Glose by it the river Ganges, to 

«ind ontya, U^ng on the frontier, which the Hindus go on pilgrimage, and the 

frnnfior^in%^^ among thoso who livo on the river Jun unite and discharge together into the 
íhn írnn+irr Jf^A “o® 1 °'' sca. Thcy liave a large flect on the river, with 

;i ™® ®rthodo* .P^® ®®“^“ which tlicy makc war on the inhabitants of the 

HWnJnJi ^ reprewnted by tlu! casto Hindus, land of Laknawti (Lakshmanavati).” 
nhnw nnínio 1*^“ Battuta states that at the time of his 

i nSnrtfní itmoníl® most of the Visit Sultan Fakliruddin resided at Sudkawan. 

nnportant elements of modern Ilinduisrn origin- He thon proceeds; 

amonff^thp i®/i Brahmanism “I Bot out from Sudkawan for the moun- 

Hinduism U mnrA aTityajas. In ongin tains of Kamaru, a month’s journcy from there. 

than onhi t^Lhuí^Ti. ®^ í® .My purposc in travelling to 

to SvavambS niountains was to meet a notable saint 

vivid SJro ÍMbp rÍI fi»vcs a who lives there, namcly, Shaykh Jalaluddin of 

sociallv a vSdflí? pvf ® Kawia, and from his abode I was met by four of his desciples, 

S rae shlTd ínnPpfr®**"® the essence (of who told me that the Sh^kh had said to the 
? • ®PPcar as a coconut fruit.”t darwishes who were with him, ‘The traveller 
OMhipping the deity with the offering «f from the West has come to you; go out to wel- 
5*^ T® * feature of the Kaula ritual, come him.’ He had no knowledgc whatever 
T®®“® aeyeiaoaics hke marriage and about me, but this had been revealed to him. 
is S ®“P]??'"T Brahman I went with thera to the Shakyh and arrived at 

fL »»Lii í P"®®* (PwroAífa) constitute bis hermitage, situated outside the cave. There 
VpdirtüfK- í,^®*"® *® ^*1*'*® is *®, “? cultivated land here, but the inhabitants 

monSiírfkrMíf J"*” *? ** *''® íf T* !"?' í"'”»"* eit*» “*1 presents, and 

üTthfíí^p™„?!k®/ *® *‘'® ®*^®ii darwishes and the travellers live on these 

of the coconut that refuses to break. offenngs. The Shaykh however limits himself 

leader of Sl *berefore, the f single cow, with whose milk he breaks his 

his folIoL« ®dvise ífh®J®^ t®n days. It was by his labours 

eomf otK- ll>°duisra and embrace tbat the people of these mountains became con- 

à Sisa Conversion in ^®*’t®d,to 1®!®“ «“d that was the reason for 

?hp í ôu • ®*'®® known in setthng amongst them.”* 

thirS uZ+k d- ®*“"l^‘®®‘®"®*"l“dia. But Spcaking of his retum joumey from the 

íslam fn WaÍ- '^k^^í conversion to hcmitage of Shaykh Jalaluddin Ibn Battuta 

isiam in Bengal in the fourteenth century A.D. 

wh Jh*Seiít?71 condition under , , larewell to Shaykh 

wliich conversion m a mass is possible in índia Jalaluddin I joumeyed to Habanq an «ceedingly 

Ibn T °Í Abdullah, sumamed beautiful city, traversed by the rivM 

Battuta, a leamed and pious native of ™^?®^ . deseends from the Kamru mountains 

iprii;;;;;—;---- « ®alled the Blue River. and is ^ 

Godde« n^o í'’®''®"®”«i®. ®®5*‘‘^ Lricnawti. S 

are well-known. For lhe primitive elemem^^ÜS^^ infidels Ullder Muslím nile, who are 

^ Raiii«iiuia’s commentary in the Vedanta-Sutr^^^ ®Ver 

^ toavelled down the rivS 

t «RTí ?rtW%sa5Ír«llWR5g|^, for fifteen days between vUlagea and orchatd» , 

mim *Jfr || ^ *.e^S“bíVTB *rlík“ m Wated 

A,«rl». cp. dk. MO. ílTic 8«»dw.y W 
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iu$t as if we were going tbrougb a bazaar . . 

. After fifteen days’ sailing dovm the 

ríver, as we have related, we reached the city 
of Sunurkawan (Sonargaon), where we found a 
junk on tbe point of sailing for the land of 
Java (Sumatra), wbich is a joumey of forty 
days from there, so wc embarkcd on it.” * 
Before we can accurately determine in 
wbich part of Bengal convcrsion of Hindus to 
Islam on such a large scale took place under the 
influonce Shaykh Jalaluddin Tabrizi it is neces- 
sary to discuss the confusing geographical data 
fumished by Ibn Battuta. In those days Kamru 
or Kamarupa was boundod on the west by the 
rivcr Karatoya and included the Rangpur and 
Jalpaiguri Districts in Northern Bengal (Raj- 
shahi division) and the Bralimaputra valley 
in ^ Assam. Yule identifies Sudkawan with 
Cliittagong and eonsiders Sylhcl as the spherc 
of ^ Shaykh Jalaluddin Tabrizi's missionary 
activities. Local tradition recognizes Shah Jalal 
as the conqueror of Sylhet and an old mosque 
on his tomb near the Sylhet town is a place of 
pilgrimage. f But remains of monumcnts erected 
on the asfanas or places of residence of Shah 
Jalal are also found at Pandua in the Maldah 
district in the Rajshahi Division in Bengal. In 
the inscriptions on the monumcnts and in 
Biyazwi-Ralatin the sainfs full name is given 
as Shah Jalaluddin of Tabriz. | So there can 
be no doubt that the Shah Jalal of Sylhet and 
Pandua is Shaykh Jalaluddin of Tabriz whom 
Ibn Battuta met in a hermitage (cave) in 
Kamarupa. So far as we know no astana of 
Shah Jalaluddin has yet been found in Kama¬ 
rupa proper. Space will not permit us to dis¬ 
cuss the geographical data of Ibn Battuta more 

*Ibn Battuta, op. cí(., pp. 270>271. 

tSir Heniy Ytde, Cathay and the Way Thüher, 
Vol. IV, London 1916, p. 82 note 2 and pp. 152-155; 
Asian District Gaxetteers, Vol. II, Sylhet, Colcutta, 1905, 
pp. 24 and 81. 

*|Abid Ali Khan and Stapleton, Memoirs of Cour 
and Pandua, Colcutta, 1931, pp. 20 and 97-107. 


fuliy. But Cordier^s identifioation of Ibn 
Battuta^s Sudkawan with Satgaon (Saçta- 
grama) on the Ganges (in the Hugbli District) 
appears to me more reasonabte tbA^ Yule^s 
Chittagong, and Ibn Battuta imibab^ met the 
saint somewhere in Northern Bengal at the foot 
of the Himalayas. Muhammedans are as 
numerous in Sylhet as in Northern Bengal, and 
this number should be attributed to conversion 
en rrmse sometime in the past. Ibn Battuta’s 
testiraony warrants us to believe that such con¬ 
vcrsion took place in the íirst ha}f of the four- 
toenth century under the influence of Shaykh 
Jalaluddin of Tabriz. Ibn Battuta furUier 
writes about the saint: 

“ This (Shaykh Jalaluddin) was onc of the 
most eminent of saints, and one of the most 
singular of men, who had achieved most worthy 
deeds, and wrought miracles of great note. He 
was (when I saw him) a very old man, and* 
iold me hc had secn the Khalií Mostasim Billah 
ihc Abbasid at Baghdad, and was in that city 
at the time of his murder (in A.D. 1258). At 
0 later date I heard from the Shaykh’8 disciples 
of his death at the age of one hundred and 
fifty ycars. I was told that he had fasted for 
some forty years, breaking his fast only at in- 
tervals of ten days, and this only with the milk 
of the oow that hc kept. He used also to 
remain on his legs all night.” * 

It was the fame of Shaykh Jalaluddin that 
attracted Ibn Battuta to Bengal. TAndín g at 
Sudkawan (Satgaon), Ibn BaUuta did not visit 
the Sultan, but proeeedcd straight to the bermit- 
age of the saint. The main sniine of the saint 
at Pandua is endowed with an eitote called 
Bais Hazari held by a MutawaM (trustee) out 
of which fakirs and travellers are itíU «iven 
meais throughout the year. 

Conversion of Hindus to any other leKipon 
on a large scale is only possible under ibo in¬ 
fluence of saints who can work mif a ffle a, 

• Yule, Op, cit,, p. 87. 




NOTES 



Fifty years of the Indiati 
National Congress 

There may be nicn aiitotig thc incmbcrs 
of the Indian National Congross as aUo among 
outsidcrs who tliink that it Ims not achievcd 
anything worth mention, or in any case its 
achicvcmcnt has not been snoh that its inem- 
bers can cclobrate the coniidction of its fiíticth 
voar with rejoicinga and dcmonstrationa. Wc 
think otherwiae. 

It is true the main objcct of the Congress 
has not yet beon gaincd. Neither Purna 
íiwaruj—compkto sclf-rule, including indcpen- 
dence—nor even the “ snbstanoe of indepen- 
dcnoc,” has yet been won. It niay oven be 
adinittcd that, in spite of or rather bccausc of 
the eflforts mainly of the Congress and to a 
losser extent of thc Liberal party, the future 
Government of índia has been made even more 
ãutocratic than now. But all this does not mean 
that failure is writ large on the forehead of the 
Congress. 

There is no reason to be despondent because 
self-rule has not been won by fifty years’ 
struggle. It is after somo seven or eight 
centurics of subjection that the greater part of 
Ireland has won the substance of self-rule. 
Beforc shc becamc one and free in thc last 
ccntury Italy was dividcd and a subjcct country 
wholly or in part for fourteen centuries. Both 
in Ireland and in Italy a tmited struggle for free- 
doro was oasier than in índia for a good many 
reasons. Ireland and Italy have each practi- 
cally one language, índia has a good many. 
Practically one rcligion prevails in Ireland and 
in Italy, whercas there are many religions in 
índia. The inhabitants of neither Ireland nor 
Italy -consist of various races and castes, as in 
índia. In addition to these numerous divisions, 
índia is divided into the two main divisions of 
‘sparponq Xo^oi aawqoma ustpnx 


ond British índia—^the l^ttcr again bcing 
dividcd into many provinces. For these reasons 
a combined stniggle for frecdom is very diffioult 
in índia. That Congress has ncvcrtholess 
sucpccdcd in bringing representativo men of all 
Indian races, rcligious communities, castc- 
groups, linguistic groups, cconoinic classes and 
other soctions on one common platform is no 
nican achicvement. All sections have not, it 
is true, rcsponded to its appeal for co-operation 
with equal zeal and alMtíty. But that is 
because they havç áojijjfB&te equal educational 
progress and do naJi^^STO^iy thc same economic 
or social stratum. Morcover, pcrsistent, con- 
tinuous and steady efforts have been made to 
kcep some sections of the people awáy from the 
Congress and wean away those who have 
already joined it, by appealing to and promoting 
their narrow communal, class^or oaste interests 

The political movement in índia has 
acquired considcrablc momentum because of 
the activities of the Congress. There bas been, 
it is true, a lull for some time past. «ut most 
probably it is oniy the lull bcfore a period of 
rcnewed activity. 

We wrote in The Modem Beview fw 
October, 1920; ^ 

“The greatest significanerjriíich attachea to the 
adoption of a programme of non-coKtperation by the 
Congreaa is the change in the mentality of the people 
which it dehnitely indicatea, though it ia neither a 
andden nor an entirely new change. After the Pard- 
tion of Bengal there waa auch a change; hut it waa 
confined for the moat part to the Bengalia. Before 
and after that period there waa the redgnation of 
ahout thirty municipal conuniaaionera oi Cdcutta and 
a aimilar attitude of many manicipal commiaaionera 
in the U. P. after the paaaing into law of the 
Jahangirahad amendment. The change that haa now 
taken place haa affected all the provincea. Speaking 
generally, the mental attitude of the people haa 
hitherto been one of dependence on the aenae ot juatice 
and generoaity of the Britieh people for the attainment 
of political freedoffl. That ia no longer the pnralent 





allkiide. Tlw ImU» wnt t» uri» their 

right to freodov» hf ikiõis nmm smagih. It ia erident 
llMt a aeolie» of tham muldtliaife laaortad to phyaical 
fHPce^ il ikey^had aim aad il tey had not bM kept 
under conttol by imaer haada. So tbe choiee 
fallen on.'^ tho adoptioii ol noBi^vkileiit mathoda. The 
prognmme' adéptad may or may not be effective; 
but wbat m moat ncteworlky are tbe wvoU from 
prctioiia methDdé and ibe confidonoe of tbe people 
in tbèir own atmgth." 

The changed meotfú attítude is that which 
ia indicfttéd in questien: 

Heraditaiy Inmdwncn, ksow ye not, ,. . , , 

Thrmttl i** rnuit str&e the blow who would be free l 

Only tbe blow, ratcnded to be atnick by 
tbe NoBL-co-operatora, waa to be non-violcnt. 

ITie changed mental attitu;^ of self-reliance 
waa a great achievcment. It ia true, civil dia- 
oÃ)edience is in abeyance for an indefinite penod. 
Bnt there haa not been any retum to that 
aubscrvience which ia officially mianamed co- 
operatíon. No true Nationalia^.whether Con- 
greaaman, Liberal, or known by 4iay other namc, 
ia for auch so-called co-operatíon» 

Another achievement df the Congreas la 
that there haa been some' political awakening 
among even the ilÜterate ihaaaea of the people, 
however amall may be the numbo: of the politi- 
cally conacioua among them. 

That thousanda of çeople have been rcady 
to fearleaaly face all riaka and to make the 
utmoat aaciifice in the cauac of the oountry, 
that many of them have actually madc the 
grcateat aacrifice and undergone great aufferings 
and privations with great courage—ia another 
achievement of tbe Congress. 

That girla and won^n, whoae lives were 
apent for the moat part in the aecluàon of their 
homes and many of whom had Ufctle or no 
book leaming, carne out ifb-òpen, bore the 
“ mild lathi chargcs ” of th*o police and went to 
jail—^that they were inspired to auch heroiam 
waa a very aignificant aclüevement. 

That the Britiah people in their Parliamcnt 
have had to paas an Âct in 1935 to make the 
Government of índia as autocratic as may bc 
neoesaaiy to fnr^ate the endeavour of the 
people of índia to win swaraj, ahowa the strength 
of the freedom movement. 

That the “ depressed claeaea ” and the 
l^Kiuxing population have become self-cona- 
cious, is not a littie due to the Gongreas move¬ 
ment. le is diffleult to prophesy whether the 
leaders of the Congress will be able to prevent 
scbism on ^eir pmt from the main body. But 
if they oan keep capital and .labour, landiord 
and peasant, “ high-caste ” and “ depreased- 
esste” pefqsle and the differeat reli^us eom- 
MW^ea^mider-a. cenunon flagt for carrying <m 


a combined strug^e for the welfare of títe 
common motherland, that will be a proof of 
their patriotism, wisdom and tact. What part 
in that strt^le is to be assígned to and played 
by the people of the Indian States, is a prob- 
lem which the leaders nnist face with courage, 
faith, hope, ímagination, sympathy, and wis¬ 
dom. It is not claimed that during Hs past 
life of half a centuiy the Congress has not inade 
any mistakes aa to choice of men or methods. 
No human organization is or can be infaffilde. 
What ia claimed and clahned rightly, is that 
the Congress has throughout stood for 
striven for the whole nation —not for any class, 
section or community more than for any otoer. 


Ahrar Leaders and Congress Jubilee 
Celehrations J ' 

Nine Ahrar leaders of the Panjab, including 
the President and the Secretary of the Majlis-i- 
Ahrar-i-Ialam, have isaued a statement in 
relation to the Congress Jubilee celebrations, in 
the cour&e of which they say: 

“In some matters we have had diferences with 
lhe Congress, biit, just as we bravely and confidenüy 
expressed onr views when we differed, in the same way 
it is our duty to leave no stone untumed to make 
lhe Jubilee celebrations a suceess. The saciifices 
made by lhe Congress in the slniggle for freedom 
and the excellent share contnbuted by the Mnslims 
all over India tnwaids thuse sacrifices is very well 
known. 

“Tbe Jubilee is the occasion for the demonstration 
of India’s love of freedom, and everyone who loves 
freedom must partake in the Jübilee celebrations. If 
Miislims hesitate in participating in the celebrations, 
the whole world will have the impresslon that dm 
Muslims of Índia do not bke to see theâr eouncry 
free. 

“Our porty has never been a meie spectator hi 
Congressos stniggle for freedom, but on the odier 
hand mosí of our workers joined in the atnigglwnnd 
made cvery sacrífice. 

“We appeal to all cenimunities in getfend and the 
Muslims in particular to join in tbw cdebradUBr ol 
the Colden Jubilee of the biggest orggnimioo in 
índia.” 

The signatorícs to the abore stMement are: 

Maulana Habib-ul-Relumuf, Ptuâdeat, MajUad^^rar- 
i-Islamd^^Hindi, Labore and Maulamia- Gbofaai Cbaus, 
Mohamniad Datid Ghasnavi, Ck AU Haq^ M»L.C., 
Maiilví Mazhar Ali Azbar, MLXLt MUvi Ntá^ud-Din, 
Lyallpur, Mr. Abdul Aaii^ Begowal, Maulana Abdul 
Reham Ghazi and Nhr. Hisam-ud-Din of Amritsar. 

Musiim leaders in other provlnces * allíò 
should appeal to their co-reHgionists tò join 
not only in the celebrations but in otber Gon- 
grese activities as well. 
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Covering the Track of CerUuries in a 
Fear” 

In our first note in this number wc have 
pointed out liow the freedom raovement had to 
be carried on for centuries in Italy and Ireland 
before tlie goal could be reached or almost 
rcached. In doing so, our object was not to 
say that wc also inust strugglo for centuries. 
\Ve only want that our people should not lose 
hcart or hope. We must takc heart from the 
cxaniple of othcr countries in Europe which have 
become free in the current tvventieth century 
after a briefer struggle than ours. We, too, 
should strive eo sincerely, so enthusiastically 
and with such wisdoin as to be able to cover 
the track of centuries in a decade at the longest. 

Many British politicians, including some 
Governors-General of índia, have told us that 
Home was not built in a day, that wc must 
advance step by step, and so forth and so on. 
But there was also Mr. Lloyd Georgc speaking 
at the American Luncheon (^lub six wceks after 
Uussia ceaaed to be an autocracy and beoame 
a democracy, and saying: 

“There are limes in history when this world spins 
so leisiirely along its destined course that it seems 
for centuries to be at a standstill. There arc also 
times when it rushes along at a giddy pace covering 
the track of centuries in a year. Thesc arc such 
times. Six weeks ago Rússia was an autocracy. Siie 
is now one of the most advanced dcmocracies in the 
world.*’ {Cheers,) 

Britishers arc best pleased if the world in 
índia spins as leisurely as is iraaginable. 
Perltaps they would be even better pleased if 
the world in índia moved backward. They 
have actually succecded, by the new Govern¬ 
ment of índia Act, in inaking India^s constitu- 
tion march backwards. 

Quesíion of Releasing Indian Polüical 
Prisoners in Parliament 

Moving in the House of Commons the 
second reading of the Government of índia 
Reprinting Bill, 

Mr. Butler said that no alteration of real substance 
or principie was involved. He explained the altera¬ 
tion with reference to Baluchistan and said that no 
point of controversy need arise. He hoped that the 
members would regard this first discussion of Indian 
affairs in lhe nrw Parliament as a 'happy harbinger 
of future dealings of Indian Affairs. 

“ Happy harbinger” indeed! Wc have no 
leisure to ransack a dictionary of the English 
language to find out the exact words fdr charac- 
terizing this observation of Mr. Butler^s. 


the right to raise at later etagea a few matters, which 
seemed to make substantial changes. 

Mr. Maxton wished to raise questiona connected 
with the treatment of Indiana in índia, but the 
Deputy Speaker, Mr. Bourne, replied that thoae 
questiona could not arise on the Bill. 

Mr. Maxton replied that he did not wish now to 
re-open the whole queation, but referring to 
Mr. Butler*8 words, “ happy harbinger,*’ he urged that 
the question of treatment of political prisoners should 
be approached more generously. 

Mr. Bourne replied that such a question was not 
aíiccted by whether the present Bill was passed or 


not. 

Mr. Maxton argued that if the Government wcre 
entitlcd to make certain substantive changes, he was 
entitled to discuss what changes were desirable. He 
said that the treatment of political prisoners was not 
a more substantial point than the substitution of the 
Governor-General for the Chief Commissioner in 
Baluchistan. . 

Mr. Maxton was niled out of order; likewise 
Miss Wilkinson, who protested against the atljtude 
that nothing could be done with regard to political 
prisoners. , 

Miss Wilkinson insisted that the Government should 
not be allowed to alter a romma in the Government 
of índia Act and suggested lhe examining of the 
Bill clausc by clause so as lo make its passage 
very difficult. “ I protest against the passage of the 
Bill, while thoiisands of Indians^ are held political 
prisoners without any charge being preferred. 

Mr. Thurtle reqiiested the Government to suggest 
lo the Government of índia that the Government of 
índia should, as a íriendiy gesture to organized 
political opinion in índia, raark the occasion ot the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Indian National Conçress 
by grantiiig amnesly to political prisoners whose 
cases appear suitable for «nuch aclion. 

Mr. Butler replied he was unable to add to the 
rcply given on December 9. , . 

Mr. Thurtle asked, “Is not the Government 
interested in creating a better atmosphcre. ^ 

Mr. Butler replied the Government is interested in 
creating and has created a better atmosphere. It must 
Izsíivo tViis dfír.ision to the Viceroy. Reuter. 


Mr. Butler shclved the question by leaving 
it to the Viceroy. Similarly, if the Govern¬ 
ment of índia were heekled, the question wouW 
be left to the dccision of the Governor of Bengal, 
and so on and so forth. 


Separation of Burma Forced on unwilling 
Burmans 

On the same occasion, 

Mr. Molaren, Labonrite, asked why índia and 
Burma are to be divided and said that the Bill was 
being forced on the unwilling people of Burma, who 
had never asked for this constitution. 

Mr. Butler replied that he Was unable at present 
to discuss the separation of Burma, but was quite 
ready at the proper time to debate on the various 
points raised. 


Mr. Morgan Jonea intimai* d that the Labourites did Mr. Butler was “ quite ready,” bccause he 
not object to lhe principie of the Bill, but reserved kncw that, whatever the character of his fact» 
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íiikI íirfijinHcnts, his piirty would sui)i)ort liiin 
vvitii its standing majority. 

"" Scrapping Prisons and Gallows'^: And 
Internment Camps ? 

Sir Douglas Young, Chicf Jusiice of llio 
Panjal) Iligh ( oiirt, roplying to tlu* ioast pro- 
posrd hy His lOxcclloncy tlio (lovornor u( lho 
annual diniior ui’ i\w l^iiijal) lioy Scouts, said 
last luonth: 

riie vpirit wliich in liappiir rirrumMaiH-rs pnuiurrs 
Knipijv hiiilílcrs, t*xp]oriTs, Govcrnurs «»r |5r<*at 

Misyionarirs niakcs jJacoits of sonu» Piiiijabis. \Vo 
rc\cre uiid lionoiir thr ont* fiionp and lian^í and 
iinprisoii lho oilior. 

J^*o(*(‘(*(ling, lio ()l)scrved: 

T iiovor stnd a iiian to llio ^allowv in tliis Provim-o 
wilhoiit haviiifí aii unooinfoilahio foolin^- tliat thrrc. 
hnl for iIr* {;iaro of (jod, j;<irs tlio Gliicí Jiistiii*. 
((diMTs.) In *,piio of llio puHows and tlio jail v/r 
ronliniio h) lianjí and iiiipri^^on lln* ^aiiu- iiiiiiihor^ 
oxory ><‘ar 1 Indirxr llio iiiimhcrs innoast*. 

I'iirllior Sonlh in fndia wlano mni aio I» \iiilo 
and pooror in pliy-icpio. \iolonl orimo is oonijjaraii\oJ\ 
ian‘. ll ooinos to ihjs ihal liio íinoi iln* inon tlu* 
rnoro uo dosij-oy. 

J*iini'-hnirni i an m vor Mop violonl oriím* \\hon il 
i'' nahiral in íiri^dn. Disciplino, oduoalion and hoallli> 
sporifc. can and will, and lliat is afíain whoro tho 
Soonl Movonionl oonios in : Train a Piinjahi l>o\ 
a Üoy S(’oni and wo hnd lliat instoad of innrdoiin^ 
and hiirvinj; liis follows lio di}j;s thoir doad liodios 
oiit of lho rnins of (Juoita. 1 íirnily holiovo that 

lallor rosnils jnifihl o\on ho achi(*\od if lho piisons 
and ^dllo\^» woro scrappod in tho lown and in lhoir 
piato liainod onllnisiasiio soont-maslors and [io\^' 
(ilulís vvoro íiisiallod in lho \illajíos. It would also 
ho \or> íiuioli ohoapor. Porhaps wt niijihl inviio llis 
ExoolliTioy lho (Ihiof Sioiil lo snjrnist (oii-^idoralion 
fwr ihis point lo llis K\oollono> tho (Íommíku' U.hoors). 
Brayno loll.s ino llial in Noi-wich lho loijl polioo 

- starlod a ohih for ho>s. Somo ,'kOOO wori* lakf n oul 
^ of lho siicols and t:ÍMn Inallhv pamos and tiainin^; 
all sijprrxisoíl h> lho y)olio<*. 'rin* losnli was a laiíio 
diiiiínnlion of oríni«'. |s ii too mnoh to liopi llial 
in ihis Pioxinoo lln* Polito í^latioiis hoi-oim 

coniros of lijihl in ovorv xillajío oxiti i • oaiinol 
>ol oonxtTl lhom inio hoxs’ oinhs 

Oiu' is (.'uriuiis tu knuw whíit i(*iiu‘dy tliu 
Panjiil) (’hi(‘f .lusticc would suggcsl lor iliu ruiv 
of tciTorisiii iii B(*ngal and whothor lu* would 
prcsrribe Boy-scouting as a substituto for 

intcnuu(*nt without trial on inon* sus])ií*ion. 

The Bengal Government^s Standard of 
Morality 

Th(' oíTioial Hoport on ilio Adiiiinistratioii 
of Boiigal for' tho yoar 19.‘W-34 contains tho 
íüllowiug i)assago on ]>ago V, jtart T: 

Durín;; lho ihird wook of .lanirary. .Tnwuharlal Nolmi 
paid a shorf visil to (ialontla, and aher oonsuliatioii 
with leadors of inosl of lhe subversivo niovoineiils in 
Bengal, prescribed a militanl prograinme based mainly 

14 


1)11 hi« own oxlroino Socíalist views and designed 
pririmrily to aliiaci lho poasanl masses. This agita- 
lion wus lo ho ouriíod on linder lhe guise of anli- 
iinlom-hahilily aclixilios and with monoy oollccled 
for Darijan woik. Ho was eventually prosecuted- 
hoforo lho (Ihiof Prcsidonry Magistrate in respect of 
ihroo vifdont «-laloim-nts. Tho Pandit did noi ^,fend 
hinisoJf hoyond allornjiliníí lo delivor a fiirllní^ieidi- 
In.iis spj-ooli fnmi lho dook and was sonloncea tO’ 
ixxo yoais' siniplo lmpii'-oninoiil on tho Ihlh Fobniary. 

A friond liaviug dniwn Pandit Jawaharlal 
Xflinrs íilliuilion lo it, lho Pandit observes in 
lhe c*ourM‘ of a statoinont moant for tho Press: 

“This paragiaph ooiiiains a niimhor of orrors and 
insinnulion, hnl roali/ing as 1 du that tho Bengal 
Gox*‘rnnionl and I aro as poles upurt in regard to 
idods and oiillook, il wouhí sorve lilllo purposc for 
nio to arguo ihoso niallors'wilh thom. But ihere is 
ono spooifio siatomonl in it that I was attempling lo 
oairy on an agiialion undor lho falso cloak of anti- 
iinlouohídiilily aolivitios, and wilh monoy oollocted 
for ilaiijtin work, xvhioli I oanmit. in fairnoss to niy 
oolloaguos in lho Hi ngal llarijaii Sova Sangh and 
niy-olf. allow lo pa^s uiioonlradictod. This siatomonl 
is an ahsolui«‘ falsohood. which could noi havo had 
l)u‘ shadow '>f a foiindalion. Wlialovor el.so I mighl 
ho guiltx of, I hopo ihdl 1 haxo novor indulgod in 
dupliiity in ni\ woik. \ díTiiiilo and iinoquivooal 
siaUinont haxing h(M*n inailo and oontradioteil by 
nio, it is dosiraJdo. in tho inlorosis of puhlie morais, 
foi thom oilhoi \o jijsiify il or to wilhdraw it 
puhliilv, and o\pn‘ss rogrol for il. I ilo not know 
» whal lho Bf ngal Goxoinnunrs standard of morality 
is. hui I do kriow' llial ihoio an* oortain ihings which 
aro noi dono hy d<‘c‘onl pooplo. and if an error is 
committod an apologx is foilht^uning. An orror in 
ni\ (iis‘ ma\ not mallor nnioli, for lhe opinions that 
inx roiinlrx mt*n foim of mo an* noi hasod on lhe 
Honiiid Govoiumonfs xiows on tho siihjeol. Bnl a 
(ioxornmonl has ilio iiomondous powor of lho Sialo’s 
uppoiiiiio of I otToion ]»ohind it, and ils orrors aro 
hk-I\ I«> alToíl llu* lixos and lihoiiios of a vasl 
mimhor id iiootdo.” 

Air. Xi*hnr*' contradiction has b(‘en pub- 
lidied in Miiglaud aud Thi Manchester 
(I ifiinhdet ha^ a^k(‘d lhe Ueiigal (iovei‘iiiiu*nt 
eitlier to prove lhe allega;ioii luade iu lhe Keport 
or withdraw’ it. 

In lho llouso of (^)mnions Mr. Anderson and 
'uiss Kllcn \\ ilkiiisíui drow utUnlion lo lho ropudia- 
lion hx Paiulil .lawaharlal Noliru of tho allogations 
auainsi him math* in lho Bengal Governinenl 
Adininisiralion roporl. Mr. Biillor ropliod lhal Lord 
Zolland xvas asking for a roporl froin tlie Govern¬ 
ment of índia. 

The lasi i)aríigraph iu lhe lutroduction ” 
to lhe Peporl run< as follows: 

“Tho Roporl is puhlished undor ilie authority 
and with tho approxal of the Governnient of Bengal, 
hiit this appiovul doob noi necossariiy extend to 
exory particular oxprcssion of opinion.** 

Tiiking advanlíige of tho hitter jtart of this 
sentenee the flovernment of Bengal inay say 
that their upproval does not extend to the 
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nllegation uiaclc against the Pamlit. But will 
thoy do it? ()r will thoy stand iip for ihr 
jirestifío of tho nanudess writcr or writers of iho 
Report? 



Pandit Jawaharlal NehriCs Greetings 

In the rourse of the messagc of greetings 
(o the Indian nation whioh Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru has s(‘nt froin ÍTcrmany, he writes: 


Allegation Againsí Mr. Siihhas Chandra 
Base 

In re])lying to a qiieslion in the Briti.sh 
lloiise of C^üininons Mr. But ler, rnder-S(‘eretary 
of State for Irnlia, said that tlu» detention of 
]\ír. Suhhas Chandra Bo‘3e was diie to his eon- 
nection with revolutionary aetivities. yThis i^ 
an allegation which has never been proved, as 
Mr. Suhhas Chandra Bosí» was iKwer hrought 
to trial on this eharge— and never will he, if 
(>ne may judgc fi*oiu the CiovernmenCs not 
taking up tlie ehallenge thrown out hy his elder 
hrother Air. Sarat Chandra Bos(* agaiiist whoin 
a similar allegation had heen inade. Air. Sarat 
('handra Bose ehallenged lhe (iovernnient to 
hring hiin to trial. The result was that, after 
the lapse of a decent interval, he was uneondi- 
tionally released. 

Air. Butler and others l)efore hini wlio liave 
niade similar allegations know that they oannol 
he sued for saying sueh things. Tliat giví^s 
thein their eourage, if eourage it oan he called. 

Renewal of Vow of Self-immolation jj 

Air. Suhhas Chandra Bose lia^j sent che fol- 
lüwing message in conneetion ^\ith the (Vmgress 
Colden Jubih»e celebrations: 

“The Ilulian National flonpress n<»w rompleUs 
fifty yèars of its existencc. Diiniií; ihi'^ pfiiotJ it 
haíi grown froni a binall groiip into a touniiy-wjth* 
organization with ramifica!mns froni llu* llimala>cis 
to (.’apc Coinnnn. It is the only organi/ation wIiiíIi 
stanib for the Indian pL»oplr as a whole. It is the 
iiniqiie embodiment of all oiir political hop* s and 
aspirations and is the central organ of oiir siruggle 
for pfditical emancipaiion 

\s we look lo lhe past and the future wc are 
filled with pride and hope, pride, because of lhe 
nafion’s past achievements and hopc, beeaiise of the 
confidence in our ultiniate viclory. With feelings of 
pride and hope let iis participate in the Jubilee tele- 
hrations of the ílongre^^s. 

“ On thiíi auspicioijs oceanon let iis pay our respecí- 
fnl hornage lo our national heroes who made lhe 
Congress whal it is loday. Lei us pray for added 
strenglh lo continue their unfinished task till the 
\iciory is achieved aiirl last hiit not the leasl, let 
us devise means and measures to reclify our past 
errors* and ensurc our fuliire sucíp-íS. 

“The Indian National Congn*ss is not a property: 
its regi&tered nicmhers only are the property of the 
Indian Nation. To the entire nation, 1 lhercfoie, 
appcal lo make the Jubdee celrbration a siiccess 
worlhy of themselves and their couniry. Let us all 
renew on this meniorable occasíon our vow of aelL 
immolation at the altar of India’a Freedora.” 


“Fifty years are not miich in lhe life of a nation, 
a niere flash in lhe millennia of Tndia*s long past. 
\el fifty yedis are a long period in a hiiman life 
und within their span can he erowdcd a world of 
cmbavoiir and achievement. Those fifty years have 
‘fcn lhe end of an eia passing of the world aml 

inighly Iraiisformation everywhere. How huve we 
fared in this peiiod? Have we niovtd with the ev<*r- 
iiishing liver of life and adapled ourselvcs to the 
changing condítions, or do we remain in black walers 
that tno\e not and change lillle, entangled in weeds 
lhat paralyse us and beniimb our mimi and spiiit? 
The leal change and giowlh is of the spirit and 

the mind, the rest merely follows it. 

“Fifty years of the Congnss lell us where we 

were and whal w'e are. Read the reports of the 
f‘arly Congres*, and lhe astounding and hardiy com- 
piehensible new mentality that the> now cxhibit. 
And lhen go through its later tribiilations and con- 
flictís, its spJits and divisions, when ihosc who Jivcd 
in the weeds and black waters wanted to hold il 
back but could not do so. 

“With niuch travail it emergt*d to fieer waters and 
much lo its own suiprisc foiind ilself yoiinger and 
stionger lhan cmt. A time carne when iinder lhe 

inspirailon of a greal leader il iried to break all 
shaiklcs whiíh still hold it back and hurled ilself 
foiwaid with the piide and confidence of youlh. 

“There were greater difficulties and obsiacles than 
il had expected und many a time it siurnbled and 
siaggered biil ever il kcpt ils eyes on the Slar of 
Fieeilom that beckorM*<l. Il becaine a symbol to 
milbons of their hearts’ desire and the> gave it a 

willing allegiance. As lhe struggle became fiercic r 
and difficulties greater, e\ei it kepl in the forefront 
and in its darkest hours never ga\e up liopc. 

Wliat of 11 % who have grc*wn up uiidei ils wiiigs 
and laiighl sormlimes u rcfleclioii of its gieatir^ss? 
We aie of il, how can we think oiirseKes as aparl 
froin it.'^ Whal we ha\e dom* has beeii iiiider ils 

inspiration; our achioementís have not been the 

acbie\emenls of individiiah, but «»f a vasl miilliliide 
spirad out all over our greal counlry and bound 
logellier by the invísible link of lhe Congiess We 
ha\e feli sirong and brave becaiise of that bond and 
we have greally dared because of il. 

On the Jubilec oceasion of the Congresa I should 
like to semi from a far eountry my greetings to those 
inmimerable links that make up lhe sirong chaiii 
of the Congress, to comrades who have many a gallant 
struggle to their credit and many a anodier to face 
in the future, to inniimerable men and women of 
Índia who have fought a brave fight for fredom iinder 
lhe Congress ílag. Jn the past, Congress has slood 
for full freedom and it has widencd its hori/on and 
looked to the mass(*s. May it nevef íaller or forgel 
ilB missioii and may it hccome even more lhan it 
has been lhe real representative and the voice of 
inillions who toil and suffer in otir eountry and seek 
to remove all shacklefl, political, social and economic, 
that preveni them from riaing lo the height of their 
deatiny! " 
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<ho folhmiiig usolu- 


ojunjon (lial nidsi of ih< proposiK 
ibsdicition <if ilu (»()V( riinu ni <»f 
01,^ini/ation of st hoo| edut ifioii 
ofiratii <lurd(ttr and (altiililnd to 
lo lh( t*du(alional iiiKnsis t»f iHl 
ncetiiig llurefon iirpt s that tlu 
idorifd and followinp mta«*iirts 

ilu (foxrnniuit in ordtr paduall> lo 
ilional «y**!**!!! on a soundtr and iiion 

saii^ a\ I uii‘^ls 

1 1 irid lonipiilHiiy priniaiy toui ition sbc nid 

Im inlrodiKtt within a ptnod of fi\c ytars In 
tlic meaniiin finlitus foi nutalion should bt 
(^pand(d as widtlv d*» possibb, and wjlli ihis tdipd 
jn \kw a niindiir of n< w prmiar) sdmols 

bhonJíI bc fsnl)h h(d in iiiist lioolid anas, biit ii<» 
(Xisting scbooJs, howivír smalJ, should Jk abolishcd 

2 Monty spent on pnniary cdiication should bt* 
immediatcly doiibhd and prognssivtb iiunasid >( ir 
by y< ir 

^ Siilisfanlial and incridscd prants should li 
madt to tlu (xistinp piimary «ihooU so as to tnabh 
tlu m lo enhame tlu ir rfh( u nry by tlu appointiiitnl 
of luttupaid and inon fpialiíud Icailurs and th( 
provisjon of propir (quipment 

4 \\\ jnstiliitions imjiartinp tlciiunlarv instnu 

tion and supportcd mnnly oiit of publu fiinds, local 
or provincial, should bc of an «nlircly iion striaii in 
and non dc noniin Ilional chiractcr and should bc 
known «inipb as ‘ Pninary Schools” and iu»i as 
“Maklabs* or “ JoJs” Bnt if and whtrc lhe dilTcrcnt 
itljpioijs comniunitu s wanl bipaiate dcnonunational 
schools for llumstlvth, cach surh commiinily inay 
londiict ilb schooN at ils own expense under any 


dc nominatjonal name it may chooae to adopt, recen 
ing grants in aid from public funda on an eqiiitabl 
basis, Lg, thc niimbcr of piipils taught, the numbe 
of ícachers cniploycd, etc 

5 Model schools should be established in the moi 
iinpoitant villagcs so that their infliunce may hei 
to improve the efficiency of other schools in th 
ncighhoiirhood 

6 Special cart should be taken iri the matte 
of fianiing curricula and of selecting text book 
whith should be smtable to the capacities of th 
harntrs, and thc methods of teaching should b< 
siieh as may bc calculated to draw out the best ii 
tht piipils and tncoiirage noble sentiments anc 
coiiert ideas legarding social relations and activitiec 

7 Ediication through books should be supple 
nunltcl by insiruction of a practical character ii 
conf(»rniity with cnvitonmental cunditions, and sucl 
iiudii as pnblic Iibrarics, the lantern, the cinemi 
and llit* radio should be iitilised for the purpose 

8 Airangtinentb bhcmld be made for impartini 
moi i1 insiruclion in a11 schools of general tvne oi 
non ch nomin itional lint s 

0 A number of vocational schools should bc 
tstiblishcd in tvfr> Sub division in which suitabh 
tiiining Khoiild bc piovided in agriculture, dair; 
firmin^ fiiiil culliirt, kilchen gardeiiing and thc 
viiMuis 4r|s and crafls 

10 Instead of attempting lo rcsiiscitatc Middlc 
\(inuii]ir scliools whuh have clied u natural death 
Middl Fnglish Sthools should be plared on í 
sfuirnii i bd^sis ilu cnrric iila of suth schools shoiik 
inchidt opiioinl subiecl*» whith mav be taken up h) 
lhe studcnl*- at cording lo their capacitits and rtquire 
m nts 

11 Bcller irringtmcnls should be made for thf 
Hinunnt Ininiiv of leacluis nallv qualified and 
iiisptth»r^ wilh 1 broíd and c omprehc nsive social and 
nioi d oiitl >ok 

12 ^o person wilh inadequate qualifications 
should bc uppointed as insptctors and it should br 
iico^ni/td ds thc miin diitv of tht insptctorate to 
r,iiide intl inspire the feathers iii lhe inatter of school 
in^truction and tlu dtvclopmcnl of a htallhy coni 
miinilv lift 

15 Ilu tonliol of sfiondary educalion should be 
vcsicd Jii thc Inivcrsity, which should work through 
i Board i< pn sentaiivt of llie ttarhers, thc guardian. 
cf tlu piipiN thc Cyovnning boches of the sthools 
and tlu ^!:(ní^^l pubiit and achqiiatt sums should be 
phctd al llii disposil of ihis board so as to enabk 
il to impiovc tlu cfficuncv of sccondary schools 

U \ fullv cquipptd lethnologRal Institule should 
bc c^libli‘-hcd in tlu provinc* wilh the objeet of 
piovidini. tiiilhtr tiaininc; to thc capable stiidents who 
hiM cimphtid lluir iouim*. in lhe vocational sthooJs 

1> Acucpialt steps should bc laktn to extend 
cdiu ilun imong girls by providiiig, whtrc nectssarv, 
sLpiiii, sthools foi thtni and prtetribing curncula 
suilihh for Bengali hoim s 

16 PhvHtdl training should be made compulsorv 
in ill llu siagts of tducalion 


Síudcnt Demonsttations in China 

lapaiKse impoiialisth have learnt from their 
AAe^^teni inastíi^^ all the ^a^lolls methods and 
moan^ ot empiie-bmlding In addition they arc 

ílovimno now niothoils ntid inonn» Thov hsivo 
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])la(r(l ou tlic tlirone ot Manriiiiiiii a i)U]>pet 
(iiiperor, who iniist daiur to thoir tune. And 
tlioy liav(‘ iu)\\ hoen tiyinjí, to iuak(‘ nortliein 
C'ljina aiitoiioniou^ Kwn it C’liina dividod 

lido ivally indojirndíMit ^lairs, tliih nnt of 
diMsioii luu^t inako tliat huac* countiv 
poweilul tliaii if slie coiild Ix* oiíianized mto 
one íive countiy. A M)-call(‘d autouoinoiis nortli 
(‘hina uikUt JapanoM' l(‘adin<^ niako 

C^liiiia wcakcr ‘-till So it is noi smiuiMiu» iliat 
fliíMo is iiiiivst ainonj» laii;o hodirs oi studont^ 
in Oliina Youlli m no countiy raii suhnut to 
lo^^s of Irmloiii Ono ti'l(‘í»ra]n rolatini; lo this 
^ialo oi tliijií»*^, datcd Tiraitsin, Dícianboi* 19, 
iiins tliu^ : 

Tlirií* thniisand ‘^liidcnls iruludíiifr fi\< htinditd 
finls de d t(ida\ ni «'Miipatliv widi liii 

rir mnimtration ot llio IMviiiíi •‘tiirltnt*' on Moiidav 
asainst rlu" “ Awlonrnny ” Ilir nr rnoiistiahon 

wa*» i)Lart*fid and llien no \iol<n(t. 

The ‘•liidenr*' pairl a MHt to the AIa\<‘r anrl foiwaiihd 
fiVL rir matifb irrludmg thi prot» «iirni of lhe patiirXir 
inrnrnirnis The Fapain indilais «•Oirei^» prolesh rl 
d^dinst the d< nioiisiialion*' 'Ihi r hiot r)f th» (hinr^^r 
polne !•« cr)nf(rriní: with the ( olh fie pir ^irh nls foi 
dr\isiiifi a in» ihod Ir» aMnd pos^ddt toniplir atn»ns 

Timt) between China and Uah 

Accoidiuí» (o a Ilon^koiiíi tolcj^rain, datcd 
Dc(*(‘ml)(‘r 20, a hckI ha^ bocu 

su»n(‘d b(‘t\Aren tlic V«inkiiu; (íovcrnnicut and 
Ilalv Tlii'' í^iiddcai and astoundiiií; dis(lo-‘nt(' 
Ita'^ coinc tipon tia* Aaiioii^ foici^n (Mnb.i^‘'i(‘^ 
(h(*ic likc a bonib-^licll It i^ ''Uid tbat, ttccoid- 
iiií» to (lic tcinis of tlic a!»i(cnicnt, Tialv ba^ 
iindcitakcn to rcoijíaiii/c tlic (titiic Obin(‘M‘ 
aimv, iia\v anrl airíoirc bv tlio >car 1939 

Tliis i(])oitcd ^cciít a^ic('incnt doc> not 
M cm (initf ciídiblc llioin»:li il i^^ not impo^^^iblc 
Japan is ^ícatlv int('i(‘^tcrl iri not allo\Mna; any 
\\(‘'«'tcin powtr (o lia\(' a finura iii thr» OliincNC 
pH* (\cn to the ot Ir ndinu, li(‘r iiion(*v 

it pO'-‘-ibIc íor anv Euioptsan jiowcr lo con- 
(liidc ^ndi an amctaiunt nmIIi Oliiiia witlioiit licr 
laai lUMulibour Ja])an liavinp, (ven an inklinp; 
ol ^ucli an aííair, (on^dciin^ tbat tluac uui''t bc 
an aiin\ ot JajiancM M)ic^ ^catlcrcxl all over 
< liina'^ 

IIo\\í\ct, il --ueb an arTccnicnt lia-^ actnallv 
Ixcn condndírl, it cannot bnt ^ivc ii'^c lo 
coinplication'' bcdwixMi ítidv anrl Japan Froin 
Ixdoic tbc oiitbnak ol tbc Italo-Ab\'-Miuan 
Wai, .laiiaii bas Ixm n cnioMiift C(*it.tin coinnicr- 
cial conrcvMon^ in Vb\‘N^inia and lia^ bcx*n 
alloxNcd to UM* an c\t(‘n^nc arca for cotton 
ciilhvalion tlien* So, tbc pro^pcct of Tialv 
í5\vallo^Mnf> iip Aln-^Mnia niust liavc alrcarlv 
made her imfricndlv at beait, tboufíh siicb 
unfriendlinesh may not ba ve yet manife^ted 


lUself in any hohtilc action. The reported 
sccret a^reement, if true, may preeipitate such 
liohlile íiction 

Alter writiiift tbc above, we found tlic 
iollowmp; two tclc{;rainh in the morning papera 
oí llie 22nd Deceinbc^r : 

Romi, Dcc 20. 

A rompirtr denial is fiiven I)y the Fmrdgn Office 
to a iej)r)rl nuiildted nhioud thdt an dfirecinenl has» 
lufii irdrhcd hrtwoen ( hina anrl ílaly frn the rc- 
r)ifiani/atit)n of thr ChiiiCM íifihtmfi; forces I») lljl), 
\ Fr»rr ifin Ofhr e -pokevmari drrlarcd lhat thne had 
iKvei hr‘( ri dn> discLis(%ions with ( hina thrreon and he 
rliri iir)L r‘xpi ct lhat thrre ivtr would be Ríutir. 

Sii\Ní.ii\i, Dtc. 20. 

St mi t»ffir lal ( hinr‘•e ciitlis rleny thr above leprirl, 
whirh lhe> Miiiriise has aii^^eii from lhe nefiotiation^ 
intr iriiptr^i 1)> the Abv^sinian wai, for thr* esiahlish- 
iiuMit of a mditaiv anciaft íartoiv jn (hina iinrlcr 
ílalian tontird Thr se nepotialions followrd the 
dtrival iasi >tar of an Itahaii air riiission lo Irain 
and rMpiip thr* ( liineM* aii fr»rr r, r>f whirh nirísl rif 
the iiK rnhtTs havr retiirnr rl to llaly jn coriM*(pii*ní e of 
ihr war. Rmtu, 

FerlUizing the Soil h\ Ailding Molasses 

Piol(‘^''or Dl Mil lUitan Dliai, )’icMilent of 
tlic National Academv oí Scicncc"', Allaliabad, 
(k‘h\cu’d a \or>’ iiscíul addic^s la^t uumth at 



Prof. I)r. Nil Ralan Dhar 


it*- flitb íinniiíil nirxding on A New Melliod of 
Xitrngcm Fi.\ation and Consenution, and 
Reclaniation of Alkali Lands.” ile pointed oiit 
tbat, 
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II is well known tlial crop prodnction in índia 
is quite ineffícient iii ro.nparison wilh lhe yield in 


üthcr eountrics 
figures : 

as i.s eviílí-iil from lhe following 

índia 

1,2*15 Ibs. per aerc. 

Japan 

3,040 „ „ „ 

Egypl 

2,783 „ „ „ 

índia 

2,400 hh. per acre. 

Japan 

3,310 

Egypt 

3,378 

Java 

11,988 

Ilawaii 

18,799 

Thí» Professor 

said that this poí)r yield is niaiiily 


(Iiie to the dríiciency of nitiogen in lhe Ínílidii snil 
wliirli contains nnly 0.0IÇí nilioííen as a^ain^t O.JÇÍ 
pr<‘st nl ín the soil (d Kiimpran uiid oiIut cí»ld 
roíintrit*»». It íj;iatif>in^ to note tliat tÍio Iiidian «oil 
«ionerallv rontains pl(*nt> of pota^ii. lime, phovphdt»» 
and otlu r m-ressiiry plani fnod materíaK. 

In ord( r to Jmpiovr llu' ciof) NÍtld in índia we iniist 
increasf ifs nitio^rn conleiil. I nrorli]nj|''ly the Indiaii 
ptMsunt is too poor to purchaM* ailificial nitropenoiis 
rompoiinds impoited fiom foieifrn rounlries as there 
is no nitio^en industry in tliis rountry. 

íl wíis iicxl .stiif(*(l iti th(‘ a(l(lr(‘ss tluit, 

'riic rc^eaií lies of Piof. Dliar and his ('ollahorators, 
iiotahl) Di-'. (" (]. I\ilil, Cfopalu Rao, \. K. Rhatta- 
í liana, Messrs S. P. Tandori, Atma Ram, N N. 
Riswds, S. K. Miikeijee and K \. Sesliaeharviilii 
liave deliiiit(d\ estaldislied tlial iiitro^en is added to 
tlie soil h\ tlie applualion of inolasses. Tln* suo^rs 
pres<*nl in tlie iiiolasses < otnhine ^sith the ox>af'n í»f 
tlie air witli the lielfi of huteiia, smilijrht, and 
siihstaiues like iion, iiiaiiíianesp ete, ^vhidi an' alwavs 
pres(‘iit in tlie soil. In tliis pioeess nf oxídation 
(eomhinalion of su^ars witii oxMcen) laigo amoniits 
of íneifí\ ate sot fiee and this is iitili/ed 

for the (omhiii.ilion of tlie nitm.f^en aml o\>*íin of 
the air foimin}: iiíii.ite*« and ummonía ^\hirh aie 
í \ei llent jdant food niatiTials, the fiee nitio^en of 
the air ranno» sene as food for most of the plunt 
Mola'--es noi onlv adds iiitro^eii to the sdil hut also 
iiu n ases iis hiiniiis eonlcMit and the henefieial (ffeet 

lasls «)\er tAVo mvits. 

Piof Dhai and his mlleamies have heen ahh* to 
inen'as*' th»’ soil nitroj^en li> a hiindied per «enl 
on lhe additioii of niolass-s. The eiop >ield has also 
heen eonsidmalilv ineieased in the niolasscs fields in 
eoriiparison wilh lhe toiitrols. Hi(e is highly hene- 
fited hy the appiiration of inolasses, nioluss<'d land 
prodiieing 1 kí> maiinils per arie as against 8.1 in 
the iininolassed field. The straw is also grealcr in 
lhe niolassed lhan in the unniolasseil field. Messrs 
I*arrv & (lompanv of Mndras, and the (»oAcinnient 
Sírdij( lunpiu Farm li.ive ol)taim'd an ineieased AÍehl 
of wilh melasses as mannre in sugar eidtÍAation 

Piof. Dhar has made it ampl\ elear lhal inolasses 
imi-t not he added lo lhe growing erop. Iml shoiild be 
edd< íl tf) lhe fields 2 to nnmths hefoie the sowing of 
the erf)p. After lhe a|tplioation í)f the inolasses the «oil 
dioiilíl he pioiighed 3 or 4 time-^ hefori* lhe sowing, 
v;al(ring lhe soil is iusl lhe same as in ordinary 
eiiilixatifin. I*rof. Dhar and his collahorators haAe 
ahvays foiinil ihnt the iiioishire contcnl of the 
nudassed field i« grealcr than the iinniolas«ed. 

The adelition of molasses to the soil pro- 


(lucTS anollicr valuable resiilt. It conserves 
soil nitrogen. 

The resulta ohtained hy Prof. Dhar and his collaho¬ 
rators with tlie artificial ferlilizer ainmoniiim sulphate 
aflded to tlie soil with and without molasAcs show 
lhal lhe nitrogen of the molassed plots is always 
greater than tlial of the iinmolassed oncs. Hence 
molusso ean ac! in lhe oon^ien-atioii of soil nitrogen. 
In tropical eomitrirs a niixtiire of molasses and 
ainmoniuni salt is a hetter fíTtilizer than ammoniiim 
salt alune. 

The r(*search(*s of Professor Dhar and his 
colleaji*iies also sliow that for the rcclamation 
of alkíili soils molasses ean be very usefully 
applieíl. 

The ri^sidts i»f I)r. Dhar and his collahoralors 
•■Imw lhal molassí's is u hetter reelainiing agent for 
alkaline land lhan eillier gypsum í»r powdcred sulphiir, 
as is nitrog(‘n loss from sniU wlien lhese latler 

riilaiming ag«'nls are added to alkaline hoils, whilst 
iiiolassp^ adds nitrogen. The reelainiing cffecl of 
niftlassí s is miieh qiiicker than that of gypsum or 
powílered sulphiir. 

It ha.s heen rcpoitcd that íoiir years are necessary 
fíir reelainiing alkaline lands on trealment with 
gypsiim or powdeied snlphiii. l>iit with inolasses four 
lí» si\ mmiths aie quite aílequate. 

Vlkaline laiuls Iuiac heen siiceessfully reelaimed in 
íliffdeiii paris of lhe í niled Pro\inees and in Mysore 
hy lhe appliealiíui f>f molasses and good erops ure 
‘Ui*wMiig in these ieelaimi’d arcas, wdicrc no vegelation 
(\íi giew. 

Hengali Folk Art in Loiulon 

Hefori' n distinmiished j[itithc‘i’iní!: of the 
Indin Society of Lonilon. an interestins leetun' 
i.u lhe folk àrt of Beiifíal was reeently deliven'd 
fiy Mr. (luni Saday Dutt, Mr. Laurence 

Hinyon, the well-known lit('rarv íigiure and art- 
(fitie, oceupii*(l tlie ehair. Mr. Dutt dealt 
iiiainly with what he d('seribeil as the continu- 
ou> siirvival of cultural e\])resHons in living art 
Iraditioiis - song, dance, (lecorative work, eot- 
lage architeclure, wood seulpture and painting. 
Hy a el('ver selection of lantern slides, he was 
able fully to illustrate his leetiire and the 
eudienci* highly íi|)preciati‘d the exquisito 
exaiuples of Bengali doinestie art, such as 
«lecorative work, mural painting, wood sculp- 
ture, e((‘., wliieli he showed. The point that 
yir. DulI made was that the rural art of Bongal 
v.a'' something aulochthonous, peculiar to the 
children of th(‘ soil, dating back to remote 
antiíiuity. It was the vitíd evpresMon of the 
fieople ()f Heiigal aml no nwiv imitalion of the 
art of Ajanta or Rajiiutana. In this Mr. Hinyon 
agreed with the speaker. Tliey wore, as he 
pointed oul, hitherto wrong in talking about 
Indi.an art as if it were all one, just as íhey 
might talk of Kuropean art without realizing 
íill the differcnt growths in dififerent soils and 
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tliat tliey wouUl not íço far unlcss they studiccl 
first tho arts of cacli repon and then wont on 
to sro what they had in cominon witli tlic other 
arts.’^ Mr. Dutt then outlined the history of 
l]i*s own (‘fforts in s(‘(*king the sanii)Ies of rural 
art hidden away in remote eorners of Bengal, 
euhninating in the foundation of the Rural 
Ileritage Pr(‘K‘rvati()n Soeiety of Hengal in 
1932. In eoneluding the nieeting, Mr. Binyon 
eongratulated Mr. Dutt on his attenipts to 
awaken to fuller life arts that are still alive and 
rooted in the soil but had been negleeted and 
largely forgotten and for thus being instru¬ 
mental in bringing baek to his own i)eoi)le “ lhe 
sense of wiioleness of life and the lost harmony 
of inan wâth nature.*' 

Kulapati Dr. James //. Cousins 

James H. Cousins was born in Ireland, in 
1873, and gained experiencc early in commeroe 



Photo 6 > í. KiishnaiiWawy, Madanapallf. 

Kr ? \i*\ii Dh I\vii*s H. ÍIolsins, Principal of 
Mcuianapdllc ( ullciíc, Madras PrcsuJency, wearing 
lhe \ UrR \-Sni\KH \i \ rpold bracclet n{ prowe*«s 
willi prc(‘icMis siones) anil ilu* Pamjit\ Sh^wl 
Ignld f rnbioidcied) with wIík li hc was invcslcd by 
Hj** lhe Nfaliaiaja of Travan^ore during 

lhe reccnl birlhday celebralions in rrcognition of 
Dr. Coubins* servirei lo cultnie in lhe State, parli- 
ciilarly in orgurii/ing the irtenlly opMied State 
Callery of indían Pairiting. Hc i« the íirst 
European lo receivf' these honour*) 


and teaching. At 24 hc removed 'to Dublin and 
found his place as a fcllow-worker with AE 
and W. B. Yeats as a pioncer of the Irish 
Literary and Dramatic Revival, to \v1iich hc 
eontributed some of its earliest dramas and a 
sueeession of books of poetry. In 1915 he carne 
to índia as a journalist, but soon returned to 
teaching, and was for some time Principal of 
jMadanapalle College. From 1922 to 1928 hc 
was Director of Studies of the Brahma-Vidya 
Ashram at Adyar, Madras. 

A yearV professorship of poetiy in Tokio 
University, won him the first doeforate in 
literature conferred by the Imperial Japanese 
Ministry of Ediication on a foreigner. From 
1928 to 1933, Dr. Cousins travelled in Europe 
and America h^cluring on art and literature, 
ediication, oriental cultun* and various aspects 
of synthetical thought and life. For a year he 
wa^' visiiing professor of poetry in The College 
of the City of Xew' York. America i)laced his 
poeiry as among the major poetry of our 
time,’^ and brought out his life-wwk in tw^o 
volumes. 

Dr. Cousins is known all over índia as an 
exponent of índias cultuie. II(‘ is back at 
Madanapalle College as its Princijial once more. 
The South Indian Teacher s Cnion conferred 
the title of Ki^lvihtt on Dr. Cousins in the 
year 1934. In lhe recent birthday celebrations 
ol His Highne^s the Maharaja of Travancon*, 
the State presented him with the Vekrv-Srin- 
KHVLA aml the PANDIT'S Silwl in recogni- 
tion of his Services to culture in the State. 

V. K. 

The Fhilosopliical Congress 

The eleventh session of the Pliilosopliicaf 
('ongri^ss was held last month in (Jalcutta. 
Sir Álanmatha Nath Mookerjee, Acting Chief 
Justice of Bengal, opened the (Jongress with a 
thought fui sj)e(*ch, which he concluded by obser- 
ving : 

“ Ffir ihc distraelrd world of today, the philosophcrs, 
parliciilarly lhe orientais, have got an important ron- 
tribiitíon lo make. The East may be a negligíble 
parlner in lhe geographical dispensation of the Lcagiie 
of Nations, l)iit nol so, as we believe, on lhe spiritiial 
side of il. The **tar has aiways rifcen in lhe Ea-.i, 
and “easiern lights” to use lhe happy plirase of one 
of oiir leading thínkers, are being hailed from iin- 
«xpeclcd quarters y\s representing lhe Wcblern 
poinl of view, Dr. Tiing has truly remarked, “ Il is 
the Eabt that has taiighl another wide, more profonnd 
and a higher understanding through life.*’ Truly, in 
the East, philosophy has never served as an intcllectual 
pastime raerely, hiit always in its classiral sense of 
d Way of Life -life being in iiltimatc analysis the 
only eíTective commentary upon the iheory. Such an 
Outlook upon life may not commend itself to all. But 
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it is therc, as a silent preacher in lhe background, 
and greets us across the perspective of centuries. 
Therein consista the individuality of Indian thotighi 
and cultiire: and at ihis thought-exrhange of the world 
it woiild bc courting sheer bankriiptcy if we were 
to undervalue our own thought-currency in order to 
secure an intemational credit.” 

The Rov. Dr. W. S. Urquhart, Principal, 
Scottish Church Collcgc, woloomcd the delegates 
in the eapacity of chainnan of the reee|)tion 
ooininittee. The Kcv. Dr. A. G. Hogg, Principal 
of the Madraa Christian College, was elected 
President and .delivercd a learned address. 


The llev. Dr. A. G. Hogg, General President 
of the Session, in winding up the discussion, 
reinarked : 

Good Covemment means self-government. It is to 
be seríou<Jy considered whether the voters who exer- 
cise iheir votes have any passion for some noble end. 
Merely by gíving every one the right of vote will 
noi further the larger interest of humanity if the 
right to vote in a democratír Government is nol 
exercised for the realizalion of some noble cause. 
Tackling the prohiem frorn lhe religioiis oide he 
remarked that complete **elf-mdstery coidcl only come 
írom the margins of the individual in the divine will. 


Philosopkers Discuss Democracy 

At the second day'h session of the Philobo- 
phical Congress in Galciitta there was an inter- 
osting disciission on the fulure of democracy. 

Prof. D. N. Bancrjcc of the Dacea Univer- 
sity, in the ooiirsc of his speecli, said : 

Dímocrary means nothing cKe than the nile of lhe 
whole people cxpressiiig íheir sovcrcign will liy their 
votes. There may he oeeasional nece<5siiios for dir- 
tatorship when the saíely of lhe State is at stake. 
Biil, lhe most serioijs ohjectíon against Absolutism 
is ihat it produces a most demoralising eileet iipon 
lhe ÍFOveinment. Frcedoni of thoiight, freedom of 
speeeli woiild be impossible in siich a regime. Biit 
it is undenídhle thdl it will be niudi casier for a 
deinoeralic siate to liring ahoul a betler distributjon 
of wedlth and to put a stop to lhe dehiimanising 
proeess of the existing sysiem than for any olher 
foim of State Moico\er, democracy prornotes mental 
expansion and clevation of tlie average Citizen more 
than any other form of stale. 

Prof. E. Asirvatham of the Lucknow 
University said: 

Demoí rary is not a mere form of Government. 
It is aii order of soriety, an industrial condition as 
well as lhe moral and lhe spintual principie. Whal 
it seeks lo do is lo reíoiieile lhe principie of cqualilv 
with lhe fact of natural ineqiiality. It attempts to 
hnng into existence a soeial maehinery wliieh woiild 
make for the enriehmeiit and expiession of person- 
ality. The evil" whieh we see in it are n<»l inevitahie, 
Tliey ean he cured by the people theniselves by proper 
edueation, relieetion and experience. 

Prof. M. Vonkatarangiya of tlie Andhra 
Univerbity said : 

It was in democracicb alone lhal Government was 
carried on lhe basis of dibcussion, conference, and 
consiiltation and lhese resulted in power beiiig con- 
ferred only on those that proved their eapacity to 
exercise it in the interest of all. 

Prof. H. Bhattiicharyya of the Asutosh 
College, Prof. P. G. Dutta of Monghyr, Prof. 
Indra Sen of Delhi, Prof. R. N. Kaul of the 
Allahabad University, Prof. Euryyanarayan 
Sastri, Head of the Department of Philosophy, 
Madras University, Professors N. C. Mukherjee 
and N. B. Banerjce, Dr. D. M. Dutta of Patna 
and Mr. Lownde also took part in the discussion. 


Prof. Vidhusrkhara Sastri on Indian 
Philosophy 

Profe‘ísor Vidhusokhara Sastri, President of 
the »^ection of Indian Philosophy, advocated 
co-operation between orthodox Sanskrit scholar- 
ship and modorn scholarship. 

Sueh co-op(‘iation, he thought, might he facilitated 
hy using the Sanskrit langiiage, side by hiile with the 
English, us a medium oí discussion in the Indian 
Philosophy be(‘lion of the Philosophical Congress, 
and hy lirgíng young oithodox seholars to aequire a 
working knowledgc of English. The Professor 
eiilargf‘d upon lhe neressity of translating into 
Sanskrit the important woiks of lhe Western Philoso- 
pherb. He aUo pointed out that lhe Iwo olher foreigii 
‘Oiirtes of Pliilosophic thought, nz., the Chinesc and 
the Tiheian, shoiild he tapped with a view to enrich- 
ing our own fund of knowledge. 



Piof. VidliUbekhaia Sastri 

Prof. Sastri next i)rocee(led to say a few 
\\()rds on Indian Philosophy. 

Indian Philosopbv, he declared, wa^ not merely 
an ahbtraet or speculativc bcience. It is intimately 
boiind iip with lhe prohlems of life and it has a 

siipreme interest for men in that il showí» the ‘way 

to liberation.* Thus there existb no giilf between 
Philosophy and Religion in índia. The two are 

hannonioiisly blended together. 

Prof. Sastri concliided hy pointing out the great 
popular interest and appeal of Indian Philosophy. 
"‘The prufound teachings of Philosophy,’* he said, 

“ hl ter down to the masses through poems, tales, 
dramas, stories, Icgends, architecture, etc.” 
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For Bcngiili-knowing rcadcrs lho original 
Bougali poein is transcribod below : 



Prof. Daiiilf, Sir Nilralan Siroar, Sir Brajeiidra Nalli Seal, l)r. A. C. IIoj;p 
anti l)r. l^rquhart. 


Tributes to Dr. Sir Brajendra Nath Seal 

EI()í|ii(*nt and striking tributes wer(‘ paid 
lo I)r. Sir J^rajondra Nath Seal, the great Indian 
l)hilo>l)lu‘r and savant, at the 
celebration of the coinplelion of 
lhe 72nd year of liis life, held 
under tlu» auspices of the Indian 
J^hilosophieal ('onfi;ress in the 
falciitta rniversity Senate Hall 
on Deeeinber 19 last. A dis- 
tinjçiiisheíl gatliering, including 
d(‘l(‘{*ates (o the C'onp;ress and a 
1 a r gc‘ nu m b e r of wonicn 
students, was jiresent. Sir 
Xilratan Sircar ])resided. 

The Poet, Kabindranath Tac;ore, sent a 
inafj,nifirent j)oeni, of wliieh tlie followiní»; is an 
aj)proxiinato En^Iish renderin^ : 

TO BRAJENDRANVTH SE\L 

On llie inanes^ible oí 

Knowlfdíjt* 

Thüii arr sodriri;; in suíirtnK* majohly, 

O tium Pilgrim, 

ín rogion'^ wlirrt* ridgfs of st-lf-reali/.alion cmbrace 
thy fai-rí'cichiiig Vision. 

Whnre, from decp cdxrrns «^merge lho ocoan-gniiig 
Mes&agc, in lock-oloaving oiirrenl, hiiilding evor 
now banks of pilgríniago; 

Whoro, íroc-oycd inountaín pí*aks stand piercing tho 
inisft of llhision, roading lho epi^llc of the Morn 
oonqiioring darkno‘.s: 

Whcr<* Elornal Time appoars in the stellar sphere, 
turning lho rosary of fiory glolios in niyriad Hghts; 

Whore, on lho lioigliLs of siinri^o, appoars ihal Ono 
wlio ro*-omblos lho Sun in glorv, who iiiifolds 
throiigh tilo drapory of lho dying Earlh llic 
awukíng of tho world of Iinmortality, rosoiinding 
tlio niany throated voico of a'-ootic& : 

“ Lislon yp croatiiros of tho worJil. 

Yo childron of tho Imniortal, 

I have soon lho Siipr<*mo Porson 
Shining boyond darkiio&s,” — 

Whoro Man lisions to siiporhuman mossago, gains 
lho radiant Hght in a Irieo and roooivos anow 
lho intimation of tho Infinito on lho fronlior*- of 
finile region*». 

Thoii nohlo giie^.t! Thoii soer in tho ponanoe-forosí 
of lliimanilv, 

Whoro in tho hoavons of meditaiion, in lho intorval 
ot aoíHis, lhe slars greoi ono anothor, omerging 
from tho do<*p, 

Whore, on tho canvas of Imaginatíon lho Adoralioii 
of Elornal Roaiit) i& painlod in diverso tonos 
and roloiiTs, 

Tho inoffablo whilo radianoo of thal region, like a 
garland of glory from the graoions. hand c»f t»'o 
(ioddoss of Spoech, bodeíked thy lofly forobead! 

Thoii knowosí mo as thy frioiid, 

The Poet in his folded palm of rhvmo, 

Brings ihop the bonodiclion of lhe Motherland. 

And, in lhe timo of partin^i, 

I entwino this ihread of loving regaids in ihy arm 

19th December, 1935. Raiíinuranatii Tacore 
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NOTEÔ 


Án address on behalf of the Calcutta Philo- 
Bophical Society wae prcsented to Dr. Seal by 
Dr. ”Sir Nilratan Sircar. This was followed by 
specchcs by Dr. Urquhart, Dr. Hiralal Haldar, 
Prof. Jay Gopal Banerji, Prof. Krishna Chandra 
Blmttacharya, Mr. Hirendranath Datta, Prof. 
Prasanta Chandra MahalanubÍB, Dr. Damle of 
Mysore and others. Sir Nilratan Sircar offered 
him respcctfui fclicitations on behalf of the 
public and himself, paying a tribute to his 
great personality, his cxtraordinary genius, his 
childlike simplicity, his lifelong and single- 
niinded endeavours for the economic, moral, 
intellcctual and spiritual advancement of the 
nation. Dr. Sircar hailcd him as the foremost 
messenger of the culture of the age. 

ín reply to the felicitations Dr. Sir Brajendra 
Nath Seal said : 

“ Dear friends, ont of lhe {iillncg!i of tlie heart the 
inoiith ^ speaketh. This may be so, biit whcn the 
heart is overfull, silence is its only expression. I 
will not lherefore attempt to express lhe inexpresaibie. 
I can only with heiiííed head aecept your kindly 
greetingH in all human fellowship and indeed in all 
revcrence. í bow to you all and to that spirit of 
love and sympathy which has hrought you togelher. 
1 will not speak of my weakncss or decrepitude today 
in the presence of an all-sustaining love which wins 
srrength from weakness and life froin death itself. 

My kht daya are enihittered by one thought: the 
wranglings of those who as lhe ehildrcn of índia 
should be boiind by lies of brolherhood and friend- 
ship. Reniember that Hindu or Moslem, Christian 
or Sikh, you can fulfil lhe best in y<»ur religion 
by a spirit of give and take, by giving out of your 
abiindanre and taking in a spiril of sincore amíty and 
goodwill. All tbal is merely sectarian and com- 
iniinal must yield to lhe spirit of a common nation* 
alily and nationality iiself niiist be fulfillcd in one 
comnion brotherhood of inan in liniversal Ilumanity. 
And I will not altenipt to express my own sense 
of iinworthiness in lhe presence of a love that out 
of its own abundance makcs iip for my own poverty 
of spirit in my preseni physical and mental condition. 

This is perhaps my last appearance in public and 
I am therefore ovcrwhelmed with a sense of solemnity 
in which I liiiist bctake myself lo that silcnce which 
is lhe liesl expression of lhe inexpressible. 

From this personal aspeet I will proceed to certain 
impersonal reflections on the nature and meaning of 
that human sacrament, * Jayanti/ which has called us 
together. 1 will, howcver, prcface my remarks with 
one personal note which I cannot avoid on this solemn 
oceasion. 

In my case it so happens that this “Jayanli" 
coincides not with the triuinph of life but of that 
other great master of our fale, death and its com- 
panions, weakness and siiílering. If fale has denied 
to me fruition in my life, it cannot deprive me of 
that other fruition, which is the last and greatest, 
the heritage of silence, the mystery of mysteries, 
Death the revealer and the Consummator. 

I will now tum to that observance, Jayimti,*^ 
wliich calls us together today. Our national heritage 
and culture has nothing more characteristic or more 
beautiful than this observance of “Jayanti.” 

16 
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L^t me speak of certain Jewish, Greek and other 
national rituais which are so cognate and yet so dis¬ 
parate. The Jews in their Silom had a conception of 
individual iromortality but their exclamation of 
triumph “ Hallelujah ” emphasises lhe triumph of the 
Lord Ya, Yovah, sinking the personal in the national 
or tribal aspeet. Similarly the Greek cry of “ Is 
Paean ” misses the personal aspeet and with the 
Romans also lhe sialo was all in all and personal 
immortality was only a shadí»w life in Hades and 
birth equally with death losí much of its personal 
significance. 

Christ indeed had a heart lo bless all human 
feslive oceasions like fea<*iing and marrying. He 
sympathized even with the lot of publicans and sinners. 
But theulogy with it»* original sin and its doctrine of 
damnation turned Christ*s religion of love and 
sympathy inlo despaír. But human nature hnally 
friumphcd over theological dogma and in the end 
birthday greelings and festivities had their due place 
in Christian Society. 

In ihis history tlie Hindus have a distinctive note 
in their observance of **Jayanli.” At first “Jayanti” 
was a solar festival connecled with lhe return of lhe 
Sun in spring. This gave risc to the legend of the 
Suras and Asuras and the victory of the former 
over the latter which was commemorated in the 
“ Jayanti ” festival. The hymn of triumph was now 
“ Jayanti Devas.” 

This was as far as the Vedie Hindus reached, but 
in Buddhism “ Jayanti ” took on a cosmic human 
signiíieance, in the triumph of the Buddha over Mara, 
in other w^ords of liumanity over darkness and death. 
This was what was first cf)inrnemorated in “Jayanti/* 
and when “ Jayanti ” beeame a birthday greeting, 
wlial it meani to the Biiddliist and later on to Post- 
Buddhislic Hindus was the triumph of powers of 
light over thosc of darkness, which was symbolised 
afr«*sh in each birth. Indeed it was a promise of 
lhe ullimale redeniplion in “ Moksha ” or “Nirvana.” 

Aparl from its cosmic signiíieance “ Jayanti ” has a 
dcep human meaning and import. The individual is 
horn but once hut the anniial observance of “Jayanti” 
ítho birlhdav ) coiifei'* u sniipiteriial and recurrent 
charactiT lo what odiirs but once in rralily at a 
flelinite point of llisi«)r>. By this human device, the 
birthday is annually nMi» wed and we thus win a 
sort t»f perpetuai lifc lor tlK"* temporal and occasional. 
It is thus that wc win jmmorlalily and rcjiivenescence 
from lho Ileaveii''. 

With ihcsc wiiids of jiiimorlal hope and greeting 
you in lhe naiiu* of I nivtr^-eil Hiimaiiity I how to 
you agdin, taking ndiigc in llial silence which is the 
first and, Yea! shall be the last.” 


Ilonoiir for an Indiaii Artisl 

It is with ploastiiv tliiit \vo letirn that the 
Council of the Royal Society of Arts (I.ondon) 
have invite(i Mr. Barada rkil, artist and editor 
of the íirt Journal Eupa-lvkh(u to be a Fcllow 
tjf their Society. Our readers will find^ some 
aceount of Mr. rkilV work and that of his two 
artist brothers in last year’s July number. 

The líoyal Society of Arts is onc of the 
three oldcst Soeieties in England. Whcn it was 
foundcd in 1754, only the Royal Society and 
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ú\e íáociety of Anticiuaries wero in existence. 
In 1908, King Edward VII, wlio was then the 
Presiclent of thia Socicty, grantod pcrinissioii to it 



Mr, Barada Ukil 


economical evil which Sir John Shore pointed dut a 
hundred and twenty years ago, and which ia the 
fundamental cause of the present drain and poverty. 
The remedy is abáolutely necessary for the material, 
moral, intellectual, political, social, industrial and 
every possible progress and welfare of the people 
of índia. 

“ (2) As in the United Kingdom and the Golonies 
all taxation and legislation and the power of spend- 
ing the taxes are in the hands of the repüesentatives 
of the people of those còuntries, so should also be the 
rights of the people of índia. 

** (3) All financial relaüons between England and 
índia must be just and on a footing of equality, i.e.. 
whatever money índia may find towards expenditure 
in any department -Civil or Military or Naval—to 
the extern of that share should Indians share in all 
the benefits of that expenditure in salaries, pensions, 
emoliiments, etc., materiais, etc., as a partner in the 
Empire, as she is always declared to be. We do not 
ask any favoiirs. We want only justice. Instead ot 
going into any fiirther divisions or details of ouf 
rights as British citizens, the whole matter can be 
comprísed in one word— ‘ Sclf-government or Swaraj 
like that of the [Inilcd Kingdom or the ColoniesV’ 

The Congress session at which Dadabhai 
Naoroji road his address was held in the last 
week of Dccember. Wo remember that we 
attendecl that session and took with us from 
Allaliabad copies of the first—^the January— 
numbtq* of The Modern Review for 1907. So it 
ntis in the February (1907) nuinbcr that we 
had an opportunity to coininent on the address. 
And with reference to tlu* passage qüoted above, 
we wrote: 


to add the tidjective “ Royal ^ to its title. King 
(í(M)rgc V is its Patron and the Duke of 
Connaught is its Pre.>ident. The Prinee of 
AVales and the Duke of York are Vice-patrons. 

Tlie Meaning of Dadabhai Naoroji s- 
Swaraj 

It i.s more or less generally known that it 
wa.s Dadabhai Naoroji who was the first ainong 
(‘ongress president.^ and workers to use the word 
Swaraj in the sense of self-government. But 
whai kind of self-governinent did he want? Tt 
is generally thought that he elaimed such self- 
government as the Üriti.sh Colonies enjoycd. 
But let us examine the passage in hi.s Congress 
presidential address of 1906 in which he used 
the word. 

“ n) Just ihf* administralion of the United 
Kingdom in all senirps, departmenls anrl details is 
in the hands of the people thennelves of that country, 
90 should we in índia claim that the administralion in 
all Services, departments and dei ai U should be in 
the hands of lhe people themselves of índia. 

“This is not only a matter of righl and matter 
of the aspirations of lhe educated -important enough 
as these matters are -but it is far more an absolute 
necessiíy as the only remedy for the great inevitable 


The great nicrit of the address lies in lhe fact that 
it States ín doar and iineciuívocal language oiir chicf 
political demand, nainely, Swaraj or Self-government. 

Some of us have concliided in a mood of either 
hasty appreriatiítn or of eqiially hasty fault-finding 
that Mr. Naoroji is in favoiir of Self-government on 
colonial lines, but not of absolute aiitonomy. But 
the actual words that he uses, “ Self-govcmment or 
Swaraj like that of the United Kingdom or the 
colonies ” do not warrant any such conclusion. 
There is nolhing to prevent us from interpreting his 
words to mean that he desires absolute autonomy 
like that of the United Kingdom, but would be 
content to have Self-government on colonial lines 
iinder British siizerainty. 

What we wrote in 1907 we have repeated 
several times in this journal and also in Prabani. 
It is necessary to point out again what we 
unflerstand by what Dadabhai Naoroji wrote. 

It will be observed that in (1), (2) and 
(3) hc wants for Indians all the powcrs and 
rights which the people of the United Kingdom 
possess, not the powers and rights of the 
Colonists. As the United Kingdom is not a 
colony of any other Power, as it is free and 
independent, his goal was certainly absolute 
autonomy. He knew, of course, that full 
freedom and independence could not be had all 
at once, and, therefore, only in the last line 
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rlaimed “ Self-government like that of the 
United Kingdom or the Colonies.” Now, self- 
govcmraent like that nf the United Kingdom 
ineans absolute autonomy. Tf that could not 
bc had, he would be content, to begin with, to 
have self-govemment like that of the Colonies. 

This has always appeared to us to be a 
fair interpretation. Therefore, wc have 'never 
admitted that Congress advocated Puma 
Swbraj or complete sclf-rulc only after coming 
under the influence of Mahatnia Gandhi, though 
it is tnie that that expression is of recent coinage. 
The Congress objective has boen Puma Swaraj 
.since Dadabhai Naoroji spoke in December, 
1906, though that expression was not then used. 

It i.s indisjjutable in any ca.se that Dadabhai 
Naoroji wanted the substance of independence, 
which Candhiji has also demanded. For proof, 
ícad the enumeration of the rights he demand.s 
for bis countryinen. 

There is a differenoe, no doubt, between 
tlie nieans and mcthods advocated and adopted 
by the pre-Candhian and the Gandhian Con¬ 
gress. But mcthods of self-reliance had been 
adopted in Bcngal long before Gandhiji became 
prominent. And Copal Krishna Gokhale, the 
prince of Tyiberals, was not entirciy against the 
adoption of passive rosistanoe if all other means 
failed. 

So there has been ovolution in the Congress 
—not a completo revolution. 

Liberation by Enslavement 

Italy claims that her soldiera have gone to 
Ethiopia on a inission of liheration. It is a 
strange mission this—^that of liberation by 
enslavement. 

It raay be truc that there are in Ethiopia 
many slaves in the ordinary sense. They 
could, however, have been emancipated from 
slavery by the Tjcague of Nations putting pres- 
sure on the Eraperor of Ethiopia, and he had 
almady taken steps in that direction. Fighting 
was not necessary for effecting the complete 
liberation of the Abyssinian slaves. 

Assuming that Italy would succeed in 
eonquering Ethiopia, what would bc the result? 
At present in that country there are some 
slaves in the ordinary sense and more free- 
raen in the sense of non-slavcs. After the 
conquest of the country by foreigners, both the 
slaves and the non-slaves would be reduced to 
the position of political servitude. And there 
would be ruthless exploitation of the country, 
too, by foreigners. Would that be a very desir- 
able condition? 

It may be argued that, as the Abyssinians 
have no oivic and political rights like those 


cnjoyed by Britishers, Frenchinen, Americans 
and other free occidcntals, their condition will 
not be worse than what it is now. But from 
the way in which the Abyssinians are fighting 
for their country, they appear to have some 
kind of citizcnship which they valuc, though 
it nmy not be of the European or American 
brand. And their country is not impoverished 
by foreign exploitation. 

But suppose they have no citizenship. 
líence, though in subjection also they will have 
no citizenship, the conquest of their country 
will not mak(‘ any difference in their political 
status. That may bc the argument of the advo- 
cates (»r advertisers of Italy’8 mission of 
liberation But foreign conquest will certainly 
makc the cconomic condition of Ethiopia worse 
than it is now. 

It is forgotten, moreover, that there is at 
least one man in Ethiopia who is a really free 
man, who can do what he thinks fit, and is, 
therefore, the political equal of any free man 
11. the freest country in the world. He is the 
Einp(‘ror of Ethiopia. The conquest of Ethiopia 
by a foreign nation will reduce him, too, to a 
State of political servitude Ro, whereas now 
there i.s ut l('ast onc Iree man in that country, 
after her subjugation there will be none. One 
man's loss of freedoin may seeni insignificant, 
but it is not, and that for two reasons. One is 
that the fr(‘cdom of even a single person, how¬ 
ever hiiinble, is valuable—at least to him, and 
so he oiight not to bi* deprived of it. Another 
i'> that the position of this particular free man 
i.s .sucli that he can, if he likes, make all his 
people free And considering the intcllect and 
character and patriotism of the Ethiopian 
Emperor, there is every reason to expect that, 
it he be not conquered by Italy, he will confer 
on his peojile the boon of representative Govem- 
nient, as the Emperor of ,íapan did in the last 
century. 

But even if thi.s cxiicctation bc not fulfilled, 
nncompiercd Ethiopia will have at least one 
free man. whereas subjugated Ethiopia can have 
none; unconipiered Ethiopia will not be like a 
bucked orange, which it will be like, if conquered. 
Death of Anglo-French “ Peoce ” 

Proposals 

A famous ancieiit Roman author said: 

“ They make a descri and call it peace,” 

The British home Government and the 
French home Government, through their 
ministers lloarc and Ti.aval, w^anted to partítion 
Ethiopia, giving a portion to Italy and the rest 
to the League of Nations as a “ mandated ” 
territory, and they callcd their designs a peace 
proposal. 
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Wliíit <li(l fh(‘ pioposiil actuiilly come to? appointment. But as the Britísh Governnioni 
It wns u ptoposiil to Kw.iidtlio a^fíiosboi, Itiily remains unchangod, British policy al&o will 
by conf('iiiiif> oii it about liali ol Ethiopiu, and ninam substantially unchangcd. 
to giab tlu K niaimld in tlii n.iim ot tlu> Leagu' n • • i nr v - i n 

—othcí “ inandatcd” tciritoiics becn The Late Principal J\ava Krisnna Kay 


sv\allo\\cd up l)\ tlií tiiistoc^ cu tlii^ 

And a fiiu piccc ot idcaliMU was this so- 
rallcd i)cact proposal^ Tlic íaaj^iic oí Nations 
lias foi its piincipal objcct tlic pic\ontion ot wai 
and of spoliation b\ wai It could not ])ic\cnt 
the Ttalo-Abvssinian ^^al, but it inadc as if it 
wantcd at Icast to ])ie\cnt Ttalv fioin coming 
out victonous and s^^alloAVln{í iip Etliiopia But 
in the meantiino tlio two inost powcitiil inombcis 
of the Lcagiic wcie hatchinií a plan in sooiot to 
fulfil Italy's d('sii( - at loa^t in jiait, a dcsiu 
uf a kind \Ahirh tlu Lcaiíiu aaus ('stablishcd and 
cxitets to íiustiatc* \nd Italv AAould not aiíice 
to arcept halí ot í^tliiopia—she \Aan(cd tlu 
wholc of it ’ 

IIOAA gdKlOUs thcs( two ruiopcin ^OMin- 
nients \Aero’ Tlio\ wantíd to a\\a\ h> 

Itah propcitv aaIiicIi did noi bclotií; to thcni 
And, AAhat is lar aaoi^c tho\ \\ant(d to 
away to Italv liunian bclns;'^ livinp, in Ethiopia 
wlio aie not iiiopeity as it thc^ a\(K tiansfei- 
able like (attlc and as it, becaus( tluir coni- 
plexion is not A\hitc, thev do not possess the n^lit 
of self-dot(*iinination No uondor tlio Ethiopian 
Einpoioi could not appicdale and adiniu theii 
ftinero^^itv H( (ould no( pait uith the indc- 
pondence of his c()unti\ in ordoi to tnable otheis 
to bctonic piencious at its (\pcnsc 

And \Ah\ A\as tliis po.Kc ofter niade*^ 
Mussolini said tlnt oil cmliAifío uould incan 
war, and it Italv was picAditcd fioin havin^i; a^ 
nnich oil as she \Aantcd, slu would íi^ht The 
t\Ao European ^oAciimunts weic afiaid oi a 
Europcan wai and so pioposed to inake a free 
Kitt of an VíiKan oountiy, not bclonging to 
tldiischcs, j)aitl> to Italv and paitlv to the 
Lcafíuc And as thc\ wcic the niost poAAcrful 
nunibeis of the L(ap;ue, the gift to the Leaguf 
ineant a í^ift to thdnsehes in jiait 

Tlios( Britisheis are cntitkd to praise who 
laised such an outciy aG;ainst this nefarions 
pioposal as to íOTupel Sir Samuel Hoare to 
rfsi^n, thou^li he is only a scapegoat He 
could noI pos^-ibK ha\e bn n a party to such a 
jroposal \Mtlinut the kiiovAled^í and cons^ent of 
his collea^ias 

Mr. Eãcn appointed Fomgn Serretary 

Mr Ed(n has bfdi appointed Bntish 
Foreign Serretary in place of Sn Samuel Hoare 
Reuter has cabled out wha^ Biiti^h mwspapeis, 
Geneva, Geimanv, Italv, .think of the 


The late Rai Saheb Nava Knshna Ray, b a , 
began liib carcer as a teacher as third master in 
the Berhampore eollegiate school in Bengal 
Aft(‘iwaids he A\as appointed piofessor of English 
in Meerut College, U P IIis next appointment 
was that of professoí of Englibh in the Jaipui 
Maharajas C'ollege, Rajputana His bcholar- 
ship, abilitv and eharaeter Icd to hib promotion 
to the post of piimipal of the College and of 
diiector of public instruction of the Stat(* 



Nava Knshna Ray 

Though he was only a B A, he used to be 
appointed paper-setter and examincr in the 
B A and M A. examinations He retircd on 
pension in 1928 and dicd recently in Calcutta 
at the age of 72. 

The Late Principal Lalit Kumar Ghosh 

In the late Principal Lalit Kumar Ghosh, 
MA., BL, of the Bihar National College, 
Bankipur, Bihar has lost a distinguishcd educa- 
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tionalist. He was born poor. By seif-reliancc 
and industry hc pasaed the M.Â. examination, 
and was appointed professor of mathematics in 
the Bihar National College in 1906. From 



Lalit Kumar Ghosh 


aliiiost the foundation of the Patna üniver- 
.sity he was a member of its senate and a niember 
of its syndirate from 1920 to the day of lus 
death. lle was appoinled ])rineipal of the Bihar 
National College in Mareh, 1935, and, during 
the short peno(l of his ineumbeney of that offiee, 
elTceted iiiiiiroveinents in it in iriany direetions. 

Infection of Communal Represenlation 
Spreads 

The spread of mfeetious diseases from 
eountry to^country and continent to eontinent 
sought to be prevented in variou^ ways But 
no attempt is made by any poweriul organiza- 
tion to prevent the spread of mischievoiis 
political devices. The British people have 
introduced the plan of separate communal re- 
presentation in índia in order to ensurc the 
permanenee or prolongation of their domina- 
tion in índia. Other countries and peoples have 
looked on unconcerncd. But the vinis will 
tiavel. Therefore, all who love human liberty 
and democracy ought to fight this harmful 
political bacillus. 

One proof of the fact that the infection is 
spreading is aflordcd by the composition of the 
proposed legislaturc in Palestino. 

**The Jews are opposing the plan the details of 


which have been announced by the High Com- 
missioner, Sir A. G. Wauchope, in a communique 
proposing the grant of a measure of self-govemment 
to Palestine. The proposed Legihlative Councíl based 
on communal proportional representation would 
contam 11 Moslems, 7 Jews, 3 Christians, 2 Com- 
mercial representatives of undefined nationality and 
5 British Officiais The jews are thus in a minority 
in it.”— Reuter, 

Are there so many British officials in 
Palestine that they can have 5 seats in con- 
sideration of their numerical strength? 

Education and Communalism : and 
Communal Rewards and Communalism 

The Governor of the Panjab concluded his 
convocation address to the Panjab University 
A\ith the following words: 

“ Believe in»% lhe soliition of communal tension 
hes in lhe hands of lhe educated classes but not the 
masses As ediitalion exlends, the responsibility of 
this iinivervity grows for lhe formation and moulding 
of the (oiupplions of civie diity and the manner in 
which it «liscliargcs ihis responsibility will largely 
determine lhe political and social future of the 
provi nce.” 

His Excellency the Governor of the Panjab 
will, we hope, excuse us for saying that we do 
not believe that the solution of communal 
tension lieh* wholly or inainly in the hands of 
the educat(‘d classo«í, though it does lie to some 
extent in their hands 

The Governors-Gcnenil and the provincial 
Governors of índia ought to tell the British 
nation and the British home Government that 
the solution of communal tension in índia lies 
to a very great extent in their hands. They can 
do their share of tlie work by putting an end to 
Communal Reward No 1, niiscalled the Com- 
iminal Decision, Communal Reward No. 2 by 
which particular communities and classes have 
been assigncd fixod i)roportions (and excessive 
proportioii*^) of appointments in the public 
serviços, jind Communal Reward No. 3 by which 
differential and discriminatory franchise quali- 
í*cations for diffcrent communities have been 
introduced, and by preventing the advent of 
other Communal Rewards in the future. 

Depressed CLass Leaders to Counteract 
Conversion Propaganda 

It is good ncws that 

A party of deprebsed class leaders of Bengal, Bihar 
and U. P., coíisisting of Mr. Rasik Lai Biswas, b.a., 
B.L. (Vice-chairman, jessore District Board), Mr. 
Jagneswar Mandai, m.a., bl., Babu Gajadhar ^asad 
(Bengal); Babu Jagjivan Ram, b.sc. Dr. Raghu- 
nandan Prasad (Bihar); Dr. Dharamprakash and 
Babu Ram Prasad Jayaswal (U. P.), is proceeding 
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on an extensive tour in the Bombay Presidency to 
counieract the propaganda laiinched by Dr. Ambedkar. 
They would interview Mahatma Gandhi on their 
way to Bombay. 

Centenary of Mark Twain 

There are many eontonarics «f whieh mon 
gencrally do iiot take note. But of tlie centenary 
of the American huniorist Mark Twain more note 
sliould have been taken than men have. On 
the 30th of November last Will Ilayes wrote in 
The inquirer of London: 

A hiindred years ago loday Samuel I.anghorne 
Clcmens wat» born at Florida, Missoiiri. líe became 
a prínter, and afterwards a Mississippi pilot. It was 
on the river that hc heard lhe frequenl rali, Mark 
twain!” (i.e., “ By the mark Iwo fathomí»”) used in 
sounding. ('Icmen<! took lhe rivcr-call as bis 
pseudonym, and made it fanious a11 over the world 
And all ihis happencd, as he explained lalcr, 
because Ca*sar crossed the Riibicon! And Cjesar 
crossed the Riibícon because But that would tdkc 
us back lo Adam and Eve^ Mark Twain’s clo^ly- 
reasoned argument about lifeehains lells us, like 
Franris Thompson’s pnem, that 

All things by immnrtal power, 

Near or far, 

Hiddenly 

To each other linked are. 

.... Thoii eanst not stir a flower 
Without troubling of a star. 

And every link counts. 

Mark Twain became a popular writer, and a Prince 
amnng Trippers. His books are still well known 
even if not read! Innofents Abroad, A Tramp 
Ahroad^ Tom Sawyer, The Adventures of llurkleberry 
Finn^ A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur —these, 
and othcrs, anyone < ould name. Two of Mark 
Twain’s books iTom Sauryer and HitcUeberry Finn) 
are still read; and Stcphen í.t*aeoek has bracketed 
Mark Twain and Charles Dickens logether as lhe 
greatest hiimorists of modern times. 

Mark Twain made the w<irld laugh That was a 
great achievement We are all more human be<’ause 
he lived. For man is the animal that laughs. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami AiyaPs Illuminatinq 
Address : 

At the Second Annual Dinner Meeting of 
the Penguin Club hcld on 18th December last 
at the Spencca Hotel, Calcutta, Sir C. P. Rama¬ 
swami Aiyar gâve a picturc of his vision of 
the índia of the future. 

It was to bc an índia, said the speaker, where 
religion which is esscntially a matter for a man’s 
personal or iniier life, was to bc relegaled nay 
sublimated to its proper sphere —the home. Religion 
unfortunately has today befome a bargaining counter 
for lhe exchange of social and politiral privileges 
It is soiight to discover religious saneiion for much 
of the communal unrest which has beeome a degrading 
feature of oiir body politic. As a ronirast he cited 
the conditions obtaining in Tiirkey and China. In 
Turkey Kemal Pasha had the foresight to insist that 


religion should not obtrude in política. We may not 
approve of the method followed in Turkey but it 
cannot be denied that they have proved eminently 
siiccebsful. In that much-spoken-of country. China, 
the father could be a Christian, the mother a Buddhist 
and the son a Mussalman and yet no one suggeated 
that domestic life was unhappy. Sir Ramaswami also 
made a passing reference to the recent controversy 
in the Indian press on the qiiestion of admiasion of 
Indiana into European Cluba. It atruck him that it 
was very necesaary for them to shed this inferiority 
complex as it was neressary for Europeans to shed 
their superiority complex. Pcrsonally he did not care 
to which club he was invited or allowed to go. What 
he cared for was that Indians should shed of! their 
inferiority complex and reali/e their equality. A 
conflict of ideas is not necessarily a confliot of 
interests and there is nn reason, thought the speaker, 
why all who should d well in the índia of the future 
should not be able to airive side by side for her 
common good, irrespective of religion, caste or creed 
Tíe referred to the traditional hospitality of índia which 
has sheltered*-nay, pampered—lhe fugitives and the 
persecuted t>f other lands who have sought lhe whole- 
some shelter of her shores» throughout lhe ages. He 
cited instances from hislory of immigrants who carne 
and flourished in índia índia of the future, said the 
speaker, has to carry on the traditions of aiich a 
glorious heritage and be a home lo whatever races 
choose to dwell in her lands in the new regime. 

'‘^índias Interests Are Your Interests 

Addressing tho Associated Chambers of 
C\)mmercc of índia in Calcutta on tho 16th Doc- 
omber last, the Vicoroy paid a glowing tributo 
of praiso to tho British Mercantilo Comnmnity 
in índia. Said he: 

I fecl in common with everyone of you a justifiable 
pride in the conlributif>n you have made to biiilding 
iip the índia of today as we know il and in the 
Service you have rendered lo this coiintry. In many 
fields of endeavour you have led where olhers have 
fdiled. By your perseverance, your industry and your 
enlerprise, índia has in many direclions enjoyed 
advantdges which might otherwise have been longer 
flelayed In the histoiy of lhe relations between 
Creat Britain and this c«)untry yours has indeed been 
ati honoiirable part. 

Tf tho British mon of businesa deservo this 
praiso, lot them enjoy it. But whon the Viceroy 
sf)oko of “ the Service you have rendered to 
tliis country,'^ or when he said that by their 
perseverance, their industry and their enter- 
prise “ índia has in many directions enjoyed 
advantages which might otherwise have been 
longer delaycd,” to what country, to what índia 
did hc refer? The mercantilo community have 
rendered servioe to themselves, to Anglo-Tndia, 
and it is Anglo-India which has enjoyed tho 
fruits of their perseverance, industry and enter- 
prise more directly and to a far greater extent 
than tho índia of Indians, if any, and in many 
directions the advantages gained by Anglo- 
India have been at the expense of Indians. 
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The Viccroy conclüdcd his speech in the 
following words: 

1 have no doubt that as in the past, your leaders 
will be willing to come forward and take their part 
In the public life of the country. It will be their 
function to voice your interests. But» above all 
things, keep before yoii the future de&tinies of Índia, 
her welfare, her progress and prosperity. These are 
all matters of no lesb conccrn to you than to ihose 
for whom Índia is their home and motherland. 
lndia’s interests are your interestn. May 1 aak you 
to associate yoursclves with all that lesds to the 
advancement of this country and adds to her position 
and advancement. If you hold this ideal constantly 
before you, 1 am sure you will be fully recompensed 
in the future. 

This is not the first time that a Viccroy 
has spoken to the British morcantile eommunity 
in this strain. But thcy havo never in the past 
considored the interests of the Indians to be 
their interests. IIow could tliey? Thcy come 
üiit to índia to niake inoney, and the money 
they mak(» wonld have becn the inoney of 
Indians if índia had been politioally and erono- 
niieally independent. C'an a body of as many 
British mercíiants and inen of business as those 
eiigaged in comnierco and industry in índia 
inake as much inoney in jiolitically and econo- 
inically independent countries like Gcrmany, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Denmark 
Sweden, Norway, Japan, or ev(*n the Dominions 
of Canada and Australia, as in índia? They 
cannot, because the citizens of those countries 
will not allow them to. 

No, Indians interests are not the interests 
of the British inercantile eommunity in índia. 
If the interests of both had been the same, there 
would not have been so many safeguards 
in the Oovernnient of índia Aet, 1935—parti- 
cularly there would not have been Chapter III. 
Part V, in that Aet, eontaining “ Provisions 
with respect to Diseriinination, ete.^' 

Unemployment Among Cadels of the 
“ Dufferin 

The Indian Merehants’ Chamber, Bombay, 
has drawn the attention of the Secretary to the 
Government of índia, Department of Cornmerce, 
to 

the growing uncertainly as regards the cadeta of 
the Indian l\ferranlile Maríne Training Ship 
“ Dufferin ” obtaining eraploymcnt as Officers afler 
they receive their Roard of Trade certificates of 
competency. My Committee understand that about 
eight duly qualified cadeta arc without employment 
at prcaent and that when about 25 more cadeta will 
obtain their certificates of competency as Second 
Mates early next year, the. problem for finding 
employment for nearly 33 cadeta will become really 
serious. My Committee further gather that this 
question has filled lhe members of the Goveming 


Body of **Dufferin” with great anziety and they 
have also made representations to the Government 
of Índia in this connection. 

Aceording to the Chamber, 

this growing uncertainty for seouring employment 
has been mainly due to the non-lndían Shipping 
Companies either refusing to employ these cadeta 
as Officers or not employing them in accordance with 
the undcrtaking given by them to the Goveniment 
of Índia. My Committee fínd that the British índia 
Steam Navigation Co., Lid., with its very large íleet 
of over 130 steamers have given employment to only 
four cadets as Officers, while the P. & O. have 
refiibed to take any cadet as Officers on their ateamera. 
My Committee are further informed that the Aaiatic, 
the Müghul Line and the Nourse Line do not employ 
these cadets as Officers aceording to the undertaking 
given by them to the Government of Índia. 

In 1926 and 1928 Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, 
expressed a hope that 

“ Bntish Shipping Companies will co-operate to 
inakc the training ship a success by giving fair 
oppurtunity of employment to Indian cadets.” 

In rcply to a question in the Assembly 
Sir George Rainy said: 

** While anxious to avoid giving the impression 
that employment is assured to every passed apprentice, 
lhe Government desire to emphasise the opportunities 
of employment which exist for those apprentices who 
give satisfaction.” 

In January, 1934, Lord Willingdon 
expressed his appreciation that these shipping 
companies have made the scheme of the Train¬ 
ing ship Dufferin a success. What sort of 
success, wc wonder. 

The Committee of the Chainbers state 

whenever questiona were put in the Legislativa 
Assembly requesting the Government to take action 
by law for finding employment on the lines recom- 
meiuled by the Indian Mercantile Maríne Committee, 
the Commerce Member told them that everything 
was O. K. and that the need for legislation had not 
arisen. Even last March, the Commerce Member 
statcd in the Legislative Assembly : 

*'In this connection, the Government of índia 
will take steps to impress on all shipping 
companies, whethcr British or Indian, engaged 
in the Coastal trade, the importance of employ¬ 
ing duly qualified Indian Officers in adequate 
number»^” 

The Committee also point out that non- 
Indian shipping concerns have been imduly 
favourcd at the expense of the Indian tax-payer 
and that they are getting favours from the 
authorities and public departments. So they 
síiv under obligations to employ trained Indian 
cadets. But they disregard these obligations. 

The Committee of the Chamber further 
point out that 

“ The Hon’b]e Sir Frank Noyce stated in tbe 
Legislative Assembly on the 29th March, 1935, that, 
if any necessity arose, the Government would attach 
conditions as regards the training and cmploymeiit 
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of Indians as apprentíces and oflicers on board the 

steamers of the Companies to whom they were giving 

annual subsidies for the carriage of mails.” 

So the Chamber “ strongly urge upon the 
Government of índia the necessity of taking 
imrnediate steps to attaeh eonditions as regards 
the employmcnt of these cndets as offieers by the 
British índia and the P. & O. Steam Navigation 
Companies ^ in adeípiate numbers,’ espeeially 
as they have been gotting large amounts by way 
of subsidies from the (lovernment of índia.” 

If the interests of índia and of Britisli 
capitalists doing business with and in índia 
had been the same, it would not have been 
necessary for <he Indian Merchanis’ Chamber, 
Bombay, to write the letter on unemployment 
among trained cadets which they have written 
to the Government of índia. 

The Total Number of Trained Cadets 

Considering tliat Tntlia is a big eountry 
having a population of 353 millions and several 
thousand niiles of coast line, one inight think 
that perhaps thoiisands of cadets had been 
trained and so 8 or 33 unemploycd cadets are 
not too raany among thousands. But no. 
There are neither thousands nor himdreds, nor 
even scores of trained cadets. They are only 
a few dozen. 

In times i)ast there were a thousand ports 
in round numbers in índia and a large ship- 
ping and ship-building industry. All these 
found employmeiit for millions. But now we 
cannot employ even a small number of cadets. 

Scindia Steam Navigation Company to 
the Rescue 

We understand that it is only beeause the 
Scindia Steam Navigation Co., having a com- 
paratively small number of steamers, has givcn 
cmployment to 21 trained cadets that the 
number of unemploycd among them is only 8; 
otherwise it would liave been 29. 

If India’s shipping had reeeived as mueh 
help in various ways from lier (Joverninent 
as the shipping of other civilized countries 
having national Governincnts reeeive, the 
Scindia Steam Navigation Company would have 
been a much bigger concern than it is and there 
would liaye been inany more auch patriotic 
steam navigation companies. 

Japan and China 

W« wrote in our last December number: 
Perhaps taking advantage of the European 
situation a^ising out of the ítalo-Abyssinian 
war, Japan has been trying to establish over- 
lordahip over China and extenuing her empire 


tliere.” The New Republic of America writeô 
in its issue of November 27, 1936: 

The Italo-Ethiopían war undoubtedly supplies the 
rea&on why Japan ha» chos<en the present moment 
to 8trike. The British fleei is engaged in the 
Mediterranean, and Japan believes that England is 
iinlikely lu protest while the European situation 
remains uncertain. Both England and America, how- 
ever, have substantial comniercial interests in norlh 
China. In the next frw months, as the Japanese 
begin slowly shutting the Open Door in their new 
piippet State, the «uilcries from British and American 
business men are eertain lo l)e loud. 

The American weekly continues: 

The altitude of the Tory Cabinei in England seems 
curioubly mixed. Apparently the Tories would likc 
to see a strong and prosperous Japan in the Far East 
as a counter-weight to the influence of the United 
States and Rússia. But they are finally beginning 
to suspect that a Japan which is too strong and 
prosperous threatens the whoh* British position in 
Asia. Once Japan has absorbed north China, it will 
be only a question of time and opportiinity before 
it moves down into the Yangtze valley. If Japan 
should ever succeed in displacing British banks and 
trading companies in Shanghai, the blow tu England's 
prestige would beriousiy weaken her grip upon Índia. 

U. S. A. and Japan 

Lats Vt'(fas (Nevada) Dec. 20. 
Senator Pittman, Chaiiman of lhe United States 
Senate’8 Foreign Relulions Comraittec, in a striking 
speech dcclared that lhe United States would in- 
evitably be forced inio «i defensive war in lhe Pacific 
Ocean if the present Mililarislic Government continued 
in .Japan and plans of eonquest of the entire world, 
based on ambitions similar to those of the cx-Kaiser, 
were nurtured. 

If it should so happen that the navies of Brilain 
and the United States particípated in necessary 
manceuvres in the Pacific near Japan at about the 
same time, Japan would probably listen to reasons- - 
withoijt a shot heing fireil or a liíe being lost. 

Mixed Motives Making for Filipino 
Freedom 

The samo American paper writes: 

On Friday, November 15, in lhe presenee of Vice 
l*residenl Garner and Secrelary of War Dern, the 
indepeiidenee of lhe Philippine Commonweallh was 
formally proelaimed and Manuel Quezon was in- 
augurated as ils hrst President. Thiis began the 
ten-year probationury period that will end in the fiill 
and final liquidatioii of Anieiiea’s most ambitions 
experiment in impenalism. .Satisfaetion over this 
redcinption of repealed pledges was lempered by 
knowledge of the shameless barter and bickering 
that preeeded the aiilhorization of independenee, 
lhe knowledge that finam ial interests in the United 
States were willing to le^ go of the Islands only 
when they berame ronvineed that they had berome 
a liability rather than an asset, and a realization of 
the depth and seriousness of the economic plight of 
the Philippine Commonwealth. Her natural resoiirces 
were developed almost cntirely as a feeder to the 
American economy, and now that economy, em- 
barrassed by an excess of supply that threatens the 
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all-precious profite, is willing to tum the Philippines 
adrift in the Pacific. 

Moral and Spirüual Progress and 
Scientific Knowledge 

In the cüursc of hia addrcas at the Andhra 
University (Jonvocation, Dr. Tiruinurfci, profea- 
sor of Patliülogy at the Vizagapatain Medicai 
Collcge, observed : 

Thoiigh inrrlWtually a ran* adult, inoially and 
spíritually tht* men niay be siill diildrcn. Do wc not 
find men iissiiig ihcii nowly acqiiin^d knowledge to 
Work desolation and death, in tbeir íolly and fear 
and greed and pride ? 

Sir Oliver l^odge and bome other great 
bcicntibtb have said that manV moral and 
bpiritual jirogrcss liab not kept jiaco wilh hib 
scientific* kiiowledgí* and powcr of mochanical 
invention. Ilenee bcieutiíic knowledge ib utilized 
for de.struetive ])urpobe& also, inbtt‘ad ol being 
iised bolely for hnniati haiipinesb and wclfare. 

U, P. Unemploymenl CommiUce^ò Report 

Tlie report of the U. P. Uneiiiployment 
Connuittee, of wliicli lhe very able chairman 
was Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, has been submitted 
to the Cjüvernment. It is said to consist of 
270 ])agcs. Some of the sugg(*.stions made by the 
(>ommittc(‘ liavc been mentioned in the papers. 
For example, 

Priniury «'(buatioii should be niadc roinpnPon 
throiigbout lhe Piovirut witli a vi(‘W lo aíivoib the 
e<liieated iinen)ploN<‘d as Itatlius and snnidlaneoii^ly 
lo >«])iead mass odiK alion. 

Agrií uJture, irrigalion, baiiitahon und medicine 
slioiild iikíwisi; be enJaiged bulli to find niw otcii- 
paiíon ab well as for lhe welfar<* o£ lhe mabM*b. 

Legal education is nol lo be di^eoiiragtMl, bul llu* 
(anniiiitlt e has ie< oiiiinended a ihree yeais’ eouise 
and sijggcbted division of law>eis inlo two ilasM-s 
allorneys and praclilioiKus ihe st-niois only beiiig 
qiiulified lo diaw legal <loeiimenls. 

Etbiealion sboiild Ix* l)ifiJiiated al the inteiinediate 
siage towaids iiidiistn oi ollieiwjsc; lhe (fcnenimenl 
lo provifle fd< dities for lioih laige-scale and cotiage 
irHlii‘Hlrics. 

Tlie^^e suggestions are praciiciihle and tisí^ful 

Appeal for More Land for Transvaal 
Indians 

JmiANM sm K(., Dee. 16 

The “ Slai,” eommentiiig oii lhe appi*al lo the 
Covernnienl íiy lhe Indian (íovernineiil Agenl, Sii 
Saiyd Raza Ali for aiidilional exenipted land for 
IiKÜans in lhe Transvaal gold areas ineeling iioi 
only the present nceds biit pnividing for the inerease 
of the Indian popiilation for tlie next iwenly yearM, 
hopes thal the appeal will roniinand the sympalhelic 
attention of the responsihle mini<%ter and Paríiamenl. 

— Renter. 

The appeal should certainly evoke just and 
generous response. Indians havo given their 
best to South África. There should be rreipro- 
city towards them. 


A British Theatre^s Contemptible 
Cowardice 

London, Dec. 5. 

The German Enihassy in London last week 
prote‘»lefl to lhe Garriek Theatre against the name 
of a pagelioy, “ He/ekiah Hitler,” in the play, Vicki. 

The Aí-lres*? Manageress producing the play re¬ 
grei ted ilíat she wds iinahle to make any alteration, 
hiit the Lord Cliamherlain to-níght requested the 
\Tiinager to í>mit all referenees to Hitlef, and the 
pageho> lias a(*ordingly been re-named “George 
Bernanl Gandhi ” 

It is stated that lhe Emba^sy officials compladned 
parlienlfiilv that lhe lioy^s first name ^uggested that 
iie w.is ol lewi**!! de^.ecnl. The Manager said that 
lhe Loid (]hainherlain’s iiistruetions had been received 
al 5-20 p.in., and the name “Gandhi” had^ been 
teinpoianlv inehided, owing to the impoasibility of 
wnling and lehearMng u new scone in so short a 
time and lioping thal \lr. Gandhi wa^ “not in 
din (t leJpphonie rommuniealion wilh London.” 

F.ven if Mílhatma Gandhi were in dircct 
Idephoiiic communication wdth London, he is 
too liigh-mÍTuled a man to iake any notice of 
siich cont(‘mplil)le and ridictilous cowardice. 
ITigh tli()ue:ht« and important duties leave him 
no timo for triflos. 

Heroism of lhe Ahrssinians 

Tl)íil Mn'''-olini’‘- tliroat that oil embargo 
woiild m(‘an war and Ttaly w'ould fight against 

ombariío lod Brilain and Franco to make 
tli(*ir j)eac(* pioposals in ordor to avoid a 
Fmoi)(*nn war, dunv^ liow formidable Italy^s 
nnny, navy and air-forco are. The Fiinperor 
íind pooi)l(* of Abyssinia are defending their 
conntry aaainst such an aggressor and some- 
time*- drivinií tlie enemy back and captiiring 
tanks and other modem aripaments, thougli 
tluqr own equipment is not at all completely 
u])-1()-date and adequate. 

When diirini», the la^^t wwld war the 
Bíduiaii'^ and llieir King manfully defended their 
coimfrv auain*-! Germany. tlie wdiite civilized 
world adiniied their patriotism and heroism, 
tliotiíi:li Belainm had the help of such powcrful 
frieniF a^ Britain and France. Abyssinia is 
íialiiine dimlo-handcd. But, becaiise she is not 
in Fuiopi* and her Eniperor and pcople are not 
wliite, therefore no chorus of prnise of her hero- 
is hcard in the West. 

Piogress of Womanhood in Iran 

Froin New Year’s Day to-day the women 
of Iran are not to observe parda. They will 
ap])(*ar in publie without the veil. Women 
tíacher«? and adiill girl pupils will frcely go to 
school and women wdll attend publie meetings 
with men. 

Prahasi fíanga Sahitya Sammelan 

The thirtecnth session of the “ Prabasi 
Banga Sahitya Sammelan” was held in the 
premises of the Raisina Bengali School, New 
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Díílhi on thc 26t;h, 27th and 28th Dccember, 
1935, iinder tlic prcsidrncy of Pandit 
Ainulya C.'liaran Vidyabhusan. Tliis Sammc- 
lan inay bc >tyk*(l as lho AU- índia Bcngali 
Cultural Contercncc iri whicb 
Bengalis rcsiding in diíV(‘rcnt j)ro- 
vinc(*s of índia tak(‘ part. Tlic 
('onfmaioí* was fonnally opcaird 
by Air. Hanianaiida Cbattía-jtv. In 
th(í absi‘n(*(‘ of Sir Nrijícuílranat li 
Siroar, Cliairinan of tlic Botrption 
Connnittei*, Mr. Nishi Kaiiia Sen 


weleonied the delegates. Thanks to the untir- 
ing energy of Major Anil Chandra Chatterji, 
Concral Seerotary, Ãlrs. Sailabala Devi and other 
workors its funotion was sucoesafully carried o u| yt 



Prof. Anulntil Chandra Mukherjee 
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Proí. Lalit Mohan Kar Kavyatirtha 
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ROBERT BURNS 

By .1. T. SUNDERLAND 


It is a centurj’’ and three quarters since 
Robert Buras first saw thc light of eartlily day. 
It is a century and a third sincc his eyes closed 
for the last time on the Scotland that he loved 
—^the Scotland wliioh has since como to love him 
with such a tender and passionate affection. 

When he died, his countryraen generally 
did not quite know what to think of him. A 
great throng gathercd at his funeral. Most that 
carne loved him, and poured out sincerc tears 
at his deatb. Unqucstionably hc had already 
attained a strong hold upon thc affcctíons of 
his neighbors and fricnds because of bis own 
great heart, and becausc of his abilities as a 
poet,—abilities which werc bringing fame to the 
whole region. But his life had not becn al- 
together regular, and he had written things 
wWch had put him out of favor with all the 
more soundly orthodox and the stricter elements 
of the Church. These were disposed to draw 
their garments about thcm, and shake their 
heads, and stand aside. His fame had gone over 
Scotland, and ovcr England; and many men of 
thc highest standing in literature had declared 
his writings to be wonderful for their brilliancy. 
.Amd still Scotland was not yet quite sure, as 
England was not, whether this new light which 
had risen with such splendor, was to bo enduring, 
or whether it would fade away, with the passing 
of a littie time, and lose its dazzling quality. 
Was it really a new fixed star that had appeaied 
in the sky of song, to hold its place there 
permanently? Or was it onl^ a comet which 
would vanish as speediljr as it carne? 

This was the situation when the sod fell 
sadly upon all that was mortal of him who had 
sung with such rollicking glee and power of 


Tam o’ Shanter, and with such tender patbos 
of Highland Mary. 

How stands the matter now? Does any- 
one doubt any longer where Robert Bums 
belongs? Today nobody questions his place 
among the fixed stars of the firmament of the 
world’8 great singers, and in that firmament 
how few stars shine with so brilliant a li^t! 
Scotland accepts him today as incomparabty 
her greatest poet. England freely confesses that 
she has no lyric poet that can be named beside 
him. I believe he is thc best beloved poet of 
the Western World. Scotchmen love him as 
they love their own kith and kin. All l^glii^- 
speaking peoples love him. His songs are 
translated into all civilized tongues, and 
wherever they go they have marvellous power 
to stir hearts and awaken affection for the 
singer. In every land of earth where Scotchmen 
live— and what civilized land is without thmn? 
—thc anniversary of Robert Bums is a great 
day. And why not? Has he not sung for all 
peoples? True, he had in mind only his own 
Beloved Scotland. But the human heart is one. 
And he sang so tme to the Scotch heart that he 
found the heart of humanity. 

What was there in this poor ploughman, 
that first his own land and then the world 
should take such an interest in him, and lift 
him up to such a i)lace of honor? Let us see 
if wc can discover in any degree the secret of 
that power, with which he has laid hold upon 
human hearts. 

For one thing, he was young. He began 
writing at 17. Some of his finest poems were 
written before he was 25. He died at 37. 
There is a sort of fascination about youth. 
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Possibly we feel a little of it,—^posaibly the 
world has always felt a little of it, in conneo- 
tion with Bums. His life was a romance, wd 
yet a tragedy. Extemally it seemed plain, 
quiet, commonplace. But only the shallowest 
of men judges lives by what the eyes can see. 
Into those 37 years were crowded events that 
would make dramas and epics as thrilling as 
any to be foimd in literature. 

A poor boy, struggling with poverty; 
struggling to get Imowledge; often overworked; 
ambitious; eager to know books, yet having 
few within his reach; eager to read, yet mth 
only such time as he could get in the evenings 
after the hard toil of the day, or in the field 
holding his book in one hand and his plow with 
the other; eager to make a place for himself 
in the world, yet shut up on eve^ side; loving 
his father dearly, yet losing him early; the 
oldest member of a family of brothers and 
sisters who looked to him for help; with strong 
passions which he could not always control; 
with high and noble ideais, which he sometimes 
fell far short of reaching; surrounded by friends 
and companions, the inâuence of many of whom 
was to lead him astray, instead of to help him; 
surrounded by a society in which drinking was 
almost universal; surrounded by a religion 
which was hard and dogmatic, and with which 
he had little or no S3nnpathy; himself a veritable 
genius, feeling all the fíery emotions of the 
muse sweeping through his soul, yet having all 
his life to do battle for his daiíy bread, in his 
own words, “ hunted from covert to coveit under 
all the terrors of a jail;” his difficulties and 
hardship so great that at one time he prepared 
to leave Scotland and migrate to the West 
Indies; after he had publishcd his first book 
picked up by fashionable society, taken to 
Edinburgh, lionized, and then when the novelty 
was gone, thrown aside like an exhausted 
bauble;” “today patted and flattered by 
fashionable prigs,” tomorrow set —^this poet 
soul, this child of the gods, this singer of songs 
sweet enough for angels to hear—^tomorrow set 
to gauging beer for a living at a salary of 
50 pounds a year! and soon deprived of even 
this beggarly pittance, because he dared to give 
free expression to his thought, and only kept 
from starving by the charity of a kind patron; 
until at last, with health broken, spirits gone, 
hope blasted, and vile slanders continually cast 
on his name, he sinks into an untimely grave. 
Such was the tragic side of the life of Robert 
Bums. Such were the clouds that darkened its 
skies and the storras that swept over it. 

And yet, there was another side too; else 
he could never have written all that wealth of 


jopr and hope and rollicking fun and tender love 
with which his çoems abound. 

He loved his friends, and many of them 
he saw mucb; he mingled in the festivities 
going on among the people around him—of all 
of which we have so fine a picture in his poem 
“Halloween;” he greatly enjoyed the fields, the 
woods, the hills, the streams, the birds, the 
fiowers, the “ banks and braes of bonny 
Doon,”l the varied changes and beauties of the 
seasons, which his eye was ever quick to see. 
He had warm affection for parents, brothers and 
sisters, wife, children, neighbors, and into the 
joys as well as the sorrows of all he entered 
heartily, taking eagerly the cups of pleasure 
that onered themselves—sometimes, alas! cups 
of pleasure which he would better have left 
alone—as well as drinking manfully also the 
cups of sorrow and pain that carne. Thus his 
life was filled with shadow and sunshine, peace 
and storm, crowding fast upon each other. We 
may well picture his life as a mountain stream. 
Here its waters rippled and sang, while music 
of birds filled all the air; but anon the stream 
was dashed against rocks, and hurled over pre- 
cipices which torc it to tatters, and drowned 
all music with its own dull roar. 

Thus is understood what I mean when I 
say that his experience was mingled romance 
and tragedy. Both come out to view in his 
wonderful poems. He wrote out of his heart. 
His writings are the ever changing mirror of 
his soul. He dipped his pen now in laughter, 
now in tears, now in his own very hearfs 
blood. 

Perhaps this, more than anything else, is 
the secret of the fascination and the power of 
his poetry. Hc who thinks clearly and gives 
his thou^t to others, helps them to think. He 
who feels deeply and expresses his emotion 
stirs feeling in other breasts. He who with 
cicaroess and power portrays the deep ex- 
periences of his own life, paints a picture which 
interests all men, fascinates all men, stirs all 
men, because in it all men see the shadowy 
forms of their lives, actual or possible. 

But if Bums gives us himself, no less does 
he give us Scotland. No other writer so clearly, 
so vividly, with such wonderful insight and 
genius, gives us the very life and soul of the 
Scotland of a hundred and fifty years ago— 
that is, the Scotland which existed before the 
changes and the disintegrating infiuences caused 
by our modera telegraphs, telephones, rados, 
cheap mails, automobiles, railways, travei, com- 
mercialism and Science. The old Scotland has 

1. "Banks and braes of faonnjr Doon”—banks and 
hills of beautiftil river Doon. 
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largely geme, as has the old E^gland, the old 
Wales, and the old Ireland. But the Scotland 
thft has been will live forever in the pages of 
Soott and Burns, espedally Bums. Bums has 
made it inunortaL 

It is true that Bums wrote good poetrv in 
pure English. But that whioh is most enar- 
acterístio of him, that in which his peculiar 
^nius comes out in all its inimitable perfec- 
tion, is what he wrote in the Scotch dialect, that 
is, in the speech of his mother and his father 
and of his cUldhood. But if Bums has made 
the dialect of his people immortal, he has also 
given a very real kind of immortality to their 
customs, their habits, their traits of character, 
their manner, their many-sided life. No matter 
what changes may come over the Scotland of the 
future, the Scotland of the eighteenth century 
is secure. Even if some Vandal hoard should 
sometime overrun the land and wipe out all 
traces of its present civilization, even plowing 
up the sites of its present cities and villages, 
as Htus is said to nave plowed up the site of 
Jemsalem, still in the poetry of Bums the 
Scotland of the past would live forever. 

Bums was so perfect a representative of 
the Scotland of his time not simply because he 
was bom in it, and lived all his days in the 
midst of its scenes and its people, but because 
he was the Snest ombodiment of its genius. If 
you ask me how or why he was so, I cannot 
tell. If you ask me why the genius of a people 
should come to its most perfect flower in a 
poor peasanfs son, instead of in some one in a 
higher rank of life, I cannot answer. If you 
ask me what genius is, I cannot explain. I only 
know that here, there, and there, all up and 
down the Earth, and all along the ages, God 
pours celestial fire into this soul and that, of 
man and woman, sometimes of royal blood, more 
often of plebeian, and lo, history is starred with 
prophets, seers, poets, artists, teachers of the 
hidden things of nature and the deep things of 
the soul, leaders of their fellows upward and 
onward to larger life. Thus in the great 
Providence of God the world moves forward 
toward the better day. 

Bums was very richly endowcd in both 
head and heart. Perhaps his greatest lack was 
in will. If he had been possessed of greater 
will power, perhaps he would have done more 
sustained litcrary work—^work less irregular, 
less fragmentary, less confined to short produc- 
tions. Perhaps, too, if his will power had been 
^ater, it would have helped him morally, by 
holding him more steady and firm in the hour 
of temptation. 

But in his intellect there was no lack. 


When he went tp Edinbwgh, the istelleetael 
capital of Scotland, he hdd híe ofwn with fM 
best minds. Indeed his mental keenness and 
grasp, and the brílliance of his oonversatkni, 
seem to have impressed all wfao carne in contaet 
with him. 

His endowment in heart-qualities too was 
not less rich than his intellectual gifts. He was 
generous and unselfish. He was frank and 
sincere, hatíng all shams and all pretensos. He 
was manly and self>respectíng, honoring all men 
aceording to what he considered to be Üieir 
worth, not aceording to their wealth or títles. 
This is strongly brought out in several of his 
poems, for example in his “ Honest Povnty.*' 

‘*I8 there, for hooeat poverty, 

Wha* hangs his head, and a** that? 

The coward slave, we pass him by, 

We dare be poor for a* that 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Our toiPs obscure, and a’ that, 

The rank is but the guinea stamp, 

The man'8 the gowd^ for a’ that. 

What tho* on hamely” fare we dine, 

Wear hodden* gray, and a’ diat; 

Cie* fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 

A man’8 a man for a* that. 

For a’ that and a* that, 

Their tinsel show and a* that; 

The honest man, though e*^ sae* poor, 

Is king 0*® men for a’ that.** 

Burns bad great sympathy for the suffer- 
ing. Hc had suffered too mucb himself not to 
feel for others. His expressions of synmathy 
and pity are numberless in his poems. In his 
poem A Winter Night ” he cannot forget that 
^hile some are warm and comfortable, others 
are cold and in want, and he breaks oiit— 

**0 ye! who, sunk in beds of down, 

Feel not a want but what yourselves create, 

Think for a moment on his wretched fate 
Wham*® friends and fortune quite disown! ** 

In his poem, Man was made to Moum/’ 
he givcs us the fine lines, 

**Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands moura.** 

and thcn he follows on with other lines in which 
his pity for poverty mingles with sharp reproof 
for those who have power to relieve it and 
will not. 

His feelings of kindness and pity extended 


2. “Wha^-who. 

3. “A*’*~all. 

4. ^‘Gowd^-gold. 

5. “ Hamely "—homely. 

6. '*Hodden*’—coarse cloth of undyed wool. 

7. “Gie”-give. 

8. “ Sae *’— 80 . 

9 . “0*’’-of. 

10. “Wham**—whom. 
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to fluffermg brutes as well as to sufferíng human 
bemgs. In his " Verses ” composed on seeing a 
wounded bare limp by, which a hunter had just 
shot, he biirsts out in indignation, 

“Inhuman xnan! curse on thy barbaroua act«*’ 
and then he tenderly apostrophizes the suffer*- 
ing creature— 

** Seek, mánglcd wretch, some place of wonted rest— 
No more ol rest, but now thy dying bed! 

The shelteríng rushes whistling o’er thy head, 

The cold eaith with thy bloddy bosom pressM.** 

But the most channing of his poems in 
which he expresses his sympathy for dumb 
creatures is that entitled To A Mouse ” written 
on turning up her nest with a plough. 

“Wee*“ sleekit,^" cowViii, timVous beastie,^ 

Oh, what a panjc*s in thy breastie!^^ 

Thou need start awa“ sae hasty, 

Wi* bickering brattle!” 

I wad*® be lailh'" to rin” an’“ cha<ie thec, 

Wi’“ murdVing pattle!*® 

I*m truly sorry man’b dominion, 

Ha<) broken nature’8 social uniun, 

An* justifíes.that ill opinion, 

Which makes thee startie 
At me, thy poor, earth-born companion 
An* fell o w-mortal! 

Thou saw the fields laid bare and waste, 

And weary winter comin*** fast. 

And cozie here, beneath the blast 
Thou thought to dwcll, 

Tlll crash! the cruel coulter past 
Out thro* thy cell. 

And then comes the sermon for men as well as 
mice: 

“But Mousie, thou art nol thy lane,® 

In proving foresight may be vain; 

The best-laid schemes o* mice and men 
Gang aft agley,® 

An’ leave us nought but grief an* pain, 

For promisM joy! 

Still, thou art blest, compar’d wi’ me 
The prcsent only toucheth thee : 

But ochl® I backward cast my e*e, 

On prospccts drear! 


11. “Wee '*—very smaU. 

12. “Sleckit sleek. 

13. “Beastie”—diminutive of beast. 

14. “ Breastie diminutive of breast. 

15. “Na**—no. 

16. “ Awa **—away. 

17. “ Wi* bickering brattle with hurrying scamper. 

18. “Wad”-would. 

19. “Laith”—loath. 

20. “Rin”— run. 

21. “An”*-and. 

22. “ Wi* ”—with. 

23. ” Pattle **--a plow-staff. 

24. “ Comin* ”—ruming. 

25. “Thy lane”-alone. 

26. “Gang aft agley”—^go often astray. 

27. “Och**—alas. 


An* forward, tho* I caniia* see, 

I gueas an* fear! ** 

His sympathy does not stop with a wound¬ 
ed mouse; it extends even to a hurt flower, as 
seen in his exquisite poem^ ‘‘To a Mountain 
Daisy.” 

“Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 

Thou*8t met me in an evil huur; 

For I maun" cnish amang the stonre® 

Thy slender stem; 

To spare thee now is past my power, 

Thou bonny® gem! 

Cauld” blew the bitter-biting North 
Upon thy early, humble birth, 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the blorm, 

Scarce reared above the parent Earth 
Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flowers our gardens yield, 

High ^heltering woods and wa*6® maun shield; 
But thou, beneath the random bield“ 

O* clod or stane® 

Adorns the liistic stibble íicld,® 

Un‘5een, alane.’^ 

Therc, in thy scanty mantle clad, 

Thy snawie® bosom sunward spread, 

Thou lifts thy unassuming head 
In humble guise; 

But now the share uplears thy bed. 

And low thou lies! ” 

Robert Burns was a patriot. Therc was 
no warmer lover of Scotland than he. ^ This 
love for his nativo land is well shown in his 
poems, ‘‘ My Heart^s in tho Higlilands,” and 
Bannockburn." 

But while he is a devoted lover of his 
native land and her írcedom, he is too noble a 
soul to confine his love of freedom within any 
territorial lines. The liberty which he desires 
for himself and his fellow Scots, he desires for 
all men. Hence ono of his most stirring poems 
is that entitled, “The Tree of Liberty.” 

“Wi* plenty o* sic® trees, I trow, 

The warld® would live in peace, man; 

The sword would help to mak“ a plough, 

The din o’ war wad cease, man; 

Líke brethren in a cotnmon cause, 

Wc*d on each other smile, man; 

28. “ Canna ”—cannot. 

29. “ Maun ”—must. 

30. “Amang the stoure”—amid the dust. 

31. “ Bonny ”—beautiful. 

32. “ Cauld ”—cold. 

33. “ Wa’s **— walls. 

34. “ Bield ”—shelter. 

35. “ Stane **—stone. 

36. “Histie stibble field**—bare stubble field. 

37. “ Alane *’— alone. 

38. “ Snawie **—snowy. 

39 . “ Sic ”—such. 

40. “Warld”—world. 

41. “Mak**—makc. 
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And equal righto and equal lawt 
Wad ghdden every iale, man.” 

m 

One of the fínest qualitíes of Bums as a 
poet is his humour, which runs rippling through 
his verse in hundreds of unes^cted places. 

Ánother quality which is not always so 
lovely, but wmch he can use with withering 
cífeot when hc will, is sarcasm. He has several 
poems of considerable length which are satires. 
And Damascus blades they are! The most 
notable of them are, “ The Holy Fair,” “ The 
Ordination,” “ Address to the Unco Guid,"42 
'' The Kirk’8 Alarm,”43 and “ Holy Wilüe’e 
Prayer.” These satires are sometimes said to be 
directed against religion. This is not true. 
They are directed against certain theological 
doctrines which he believes to be untrue, and 
certain men whom he believes to be hypocrites 
using religion for a cloak. 

I have referred to Robert Bums’ love of 
naturc. Of this moro should be said. This 
lovc was (leep and almost passionate through- 
out all his life. It forms a sort of background 
to all his poetry; or perhaps it would be better 
to say that it runs like a thread of gold through 
all his poetry, lighting it up and grcatly 
beautifying it. His love of nature is shown 
by the fact that both as boy and man he loved 
to wander in the fields, by the streams, in the 
woods. Often when toil at the plough or clse- 
where had oocupied him all the day, his quiet 
walks were taken in the night. It was here 
that many of those thoughts had their birth 
whioh found expression in hio poeras. He 
lamented his early poverty partly beeause it 
confinod him so oíosely at hoine and prevented 
him from making excursions to othcr parts of 
his nativo land to seo the fine natural scenery 
in which Scotland is so rich IVhen he had 
obtained the first oonsiderable sum of inoney 
from the publication of his poems, almost the 
first thing he did was to mako a series of 
joumcys to the oountry round about the River 
Tweed and its tributários, to the Highlands, 
and elsewhere, to give himself the delight of 
viewing the scenery which hc had so long desired 
to see. 

No poet more abounds in descriptions of 
nature, and none gives us finer ones; and yet 
Bums did not writo much poetry with the 
primary aim of describing nature. The fact 
simply was that Nature was so much to him 
that hc could never get far away from her. 
I.(Oving her as hc did it was impossible for him 
to write without painting pictures of her, and 
drawing iilustrations and symbolism from her 

42. " Unco Guid ” —uncommon good. 

43. “Kiik’s Alann”-ChtiTch*s Alarm. 


objects and acenes. No one whoae attention 
has not been directly drawn to tiie subjeot can 
at all understand how much of the enarm of 
his poetry comes from this eveiywhere preawt 
nature-element. To erase it would M like 
wiping the stars from the skjr, or deatrosriM the 
fiowers of a garden by an imtimely frost. mth> 
out it he would not be Bums, but would sink 
to a tbird rate poet, dreary and commonplaee, 
whereas he is now the delight of the world. 
Iilustrations almost without number might be 
eited. For example this from “ Tam o' 
Shanter.” He wants to tell us that pleasures are 
short-lived. Any ordinary expression of the 
thought will be a mere truism, which nobody 
will care to hear. How does the genius of 
Bums ovcrcome the difiiculty? He makes 
naturc his ally. He summons to his aid a 
flower, a snow-flake, the aurora borealis and a 
rainbow, and lol the thought has taken a form 
that is beautiful, impresáve, immortal. 

“PleatuxM uo like poroiea qtiead, 

You aeize the flower, Us bloom.Js ahed; 

Or like the anow-flake in the river, 

A moment white—thcn lost forever; 

Or like the borealis race, 

That flits cre you can point the place; 

Or like the rainbow’8 lovely form, 

Evanishing amid the storm.” 

Was a thought ever givcn a more splendid 
setting of diamonds and gems? And where did 
he get the gems and diamonds? Out of the 
heart of Naturc—^that Nature which he loved, 
that Nature with which hc had communed at 
the morning sunrise and the evening sunset, at 
his toil in the fields by day, and in his walks 
under the silent stars by night. 

Takc a song like “ Auld Lang Syne,”44 and 
how much of its charm comes from his inimit- 
able bits of description of the sccnes of child- 
hood: 

“We iwa hae riin about lhe braes, 

And pu’d the gowans fine 
We twa hae paidPd in the burn, 

Frae morning <«un tili dine; 

But seas i»etween us braid hae roar*d 
Sin’ auld lang sync.”*’' 

Takc the song, “ The Banks of Doon ” and 
the nature elcment is still more important. 

‘'Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon,^ 

How can ye bloom so fresh and fair, 

44f. “Auld Lang Syne”—Long Ago. 

45. Translation ; 

We two have nin about the hillsy 
And picked the mountain daisies fine, 

We two have paddled in the brook, 

From morning sun till dinner, 

But seas hetween us both have roared, 
Since days of long ago. 

46. “ Ye banks and braes o* bonnie Doon **—Ye 
banks and hills of beautiful Doon. 
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How can ye chant, ye litde birds» 

And I sae weary, fu* o**^ carc! 

Thoult break my heart, thou warbiing bird, 

That wantons thro* the ilowering thorn: 

Thou xninds ine of departed joys, 

Dcparted- nfver to retiirn. 

Oft hae" I roved by bonnie Doon, 

To sec the rose and woodbinc twine; 

And ilka^® bird sang o’ its love. 

And fondly sae did T o’ mine. 

Wi* light^oiiip hearí I pu’d“ a rose, 

Fn* swept upon its thomy trec; 

But my fause™ lover slole my rose, 

But ah! he left the thorn wi’ me.” 

Is it possiblc to conceivo of lines more full 
of rarest gems of nature-allusion? And yet 
nothing is artificial or far-fetchcd. Everything 
is simplc, natural, as much an essential part 
of the song as the blossoms of an apple tree in 
May are an essential part of the troe. 

Even in the case of those songs and poems 
which were most personal, and were the expres- 
sions of his deepest, tenderest and most camest 
feelings, allusions to nature run through them 
just the same, showing thât this love of nature 
was a part of his very being. That exquisitely 
tender poem, “ To Mary in Heavcn,” you 
remember, begins:— 

“Thou língering atar, with lessening ray, 

That lov*st to greet the early inorn, 

Again thou ushcrest in the day 

When Mary frora my soul was torn.” 

And the tender lines to his dead cliild are not 
less rich with nature-imagery. 

“Here lies a ro^e, a budding rose, 

Blasted befon its bloom; 

Whose innocenee did sweets disclose 
Be)*oud that flower’s perfume. 

To those who for her lo*i8 ore gricved, 

This con8olation’s givcn- 

She*s from a world of woe rclieved. 

And blooms a rose in heavcn.” 

Such are a fow almost random illustrations 
of Burn’s love of nature, and the profound and 
happy influencp which that love exercised upon 
his vMÍtings as a poet. We inay say that his 
love of nature was a part of his genius—a part 
of his high endowinent. Without it lie would 
have been a bird robbcd of its wings. Without 
it he would have been a painter deprived of 
his finest colors. Not only the beauty but the 
perennial freshness of his poems and songs come 
largely from the nature-clement that is in them. 
They are full of mornings and evenings, bright 


47. “Fu’o”’--full of. 

48. "Hae”-have. 

49. “Dka”—everv. 

50. “Pu’d”~pulíed. 

51. “Fause”—false. 


springs and glorious autunms, atara and new 
moons, warbling birda, nibbling aheep, the baiüca 
and braes not only of bonnie Doon, but of 
many another bonnie atream. None of theae 
things ever grows old. We tire of birda in 
cages, but not of birds in the hawthom or the 
meadow grass. We weary of shaven lawna and 
artificial gardens and parks; but we never 
wear}' of naturc’s hills and valleys and atreams. 
Book poets, artificial poeta, grow old and atale, 
and pass away. But nature-poets never. 
Burns saw nature in the light of a aplendid 
genius, and loved her with all his great passion- 
ato heurt. And out of this genius and this love 
he sang. The result was, songs which will live 
and be loved forever. 

Burns wrote poems of many kinds. Hia 
“ Tam o’ Shanter ” has all the qualities of an 
epie, save its Icngth. He has numerous desorip- 
tive picces. He has epistles, elegies, bailada, 
epigrams, and many poems which it is hard to 
elassify. But his genius is preeminently lyric. 
Above everything elsc hc is a song-writer. Hia 
songs number more than 200; and nothing that 
he has given the world is quite so fine as his 
songs. 

Those who do not know the history of 
Scotland are apt to think of Scotch songs as 
having been bom with Burns. But no mistake 
could be greater. Bums does not stand at the 
beginning of Scotch song, but far on down the 
htream. For hundreds of ycars before Bums, 
Scotland had been rich in folk songs, both music 
and words. Perhaps no country in the world 
was richer. The wholc air, among the country 
peoplc, was rcdolent with them. 

“You heard the milk maid singing some old chant, 
as she milked lhe rows in the byre or the field; the house- 
wife weni about her work or «-pan at her wheel with a 
lilt upon her lipx. In the Ilighland Glen you might Lear 
some_ solitary reaper '•inging, like her whom Wordswortb 
has immortdlized: in the lowland ficld, now one, now 
anui her, of the rcapers taking up an old melotiy, and then 
lhe whole band breaking out into some well-known chorus. 
The plowman, too, as he tumed his fuirow, beguiled the 
time bv hiimming or whistiing a tiinc; even lhe weaver, 
as he riashed his shultie between the threads, mellowed 
the harsh sound with a song. fn former days song was 
the great amiisement of the peasantry as they of a wínter 
night met for a hainlet-gathering by each others’ firesides. 
This wa« the usage in Scotland for centuries.” 

In general it may be said that the airs 
were older than the words, Nearly all the 
tunes had had two or three sets of words— 
earlier and later. 

Into such an environment Robert Burns 
was born. To such a heritage was he heir. Did 
he, then, create Scotch song? He no more created 
it than Shakespeare created the English drama. 
He no more created it than Homer created the 
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Oreek epic. Shakespeare found the drama in 
the hands of the people, wfaere it had 
befti for centuries. He took it up, and 
carried it forward to a height which 
nobody had dreamed of, by impressing his 
splendid genius upon it. Homer found poetical 
tales ever 3 rwhere among the people of Greece. 
He gathered up the best, remoulded them, 
paesed them through the crucible of his own 
poet-soul, and lol the world had an Iliad and 
Odyssey. 

In the samc way Bums, not created, but 
carried forward, lifted up, crowned by his own 
incomparable genius the rich song produets of 
Scotland. Many old songs he rewrote. Many 
which we think of as his have in them verses 
or lines of older sonp. Part of the material 
is old, but the present completed form and the 
genius are his. Others are wholly new. What 
happcned was that the stream of Scotch song 
which had bccn flowing for centuries rose to 
its flood in Robert Burns. The plant which 
had been growing and blossoming for genera- 
tions, burst, in him, into such a splendor of 
bloom as it had never known before. Scotch 
song did not begin in him; it culminatod in him; 
but its ciilmination was so glorious that it drew 
the eyes and awoke the admiration of the world. 

Another thing Burns did for Scotch song 
He greatly purified it. We complain of him 
that not all the songs that come from his hands 
are as high morally as we could wish. Some 
of them praisc strong drink. Here and there 
one doais with love in way.s that are unworthy. 
For this we are tempted scverely to condemn 
him. But wait! Lot us sec what is rcally the 
situation. The popular songs of Scotland were 
largely re-written by Bums. We know that he 
left them vastly finer as literary produetions 
than he found them. How about their moral 
quality? Did he leave that injured, or im- 

proved. He left it vastly improved. He 

purged away much of the Bacehanalian 

element; he purged away very much of 

the unworthy lovc-clemcnt and the low 
morality. This we should not forget. We may 
wish he had gone farther in his good work. 
The wonder is that hò went so far, when we 
remomber the times in which he lived and the 
customs prevailing around him. Scotland should 
deal gently with Robert Bums. She should 
remember how great a debt she owes him for 
morally improving and purifying the popular 
songs of her peoi>le. 

It only remains to me now to make some 
further inquiry conceming the religion of Bums. 
No one can understand the attitude of Robert 
Bums toward religion who does not bear in 


mind the general religious oonditions prevailing 
in Scotland at the time he lived. 

Ever since the time of John Enox, Scotland 
had been the home of Calvinism, and Calvinism 
in its severest form. 

Calvinism appears in history under two 
aspects—theological and ecclesiastícal. On ite 
eccleúastical side—or perhaps it would be 
better to say on its side of church govemment 
—^it has been nearly always the friend and 
promoter of human liberty, particularly politícal 
liberty. In the struggles of Europe between 
the people and tyrants who have oppressed 
them in State or in church, the Calvinistío 
and Presbytorian churches have generally been 
on the side of the people. This must forever 
bc said in their praise. Calvin rejected the 
Papal hierarchy, with its pope, cardinais, arch- 
bishops, bishops and priests, who raled churches 
from outside and from above downward; and 
hc located ecclesiastical authority in representa- 
tive bodies known as presbyters or elders chosen 
by the churches from among themselves. 
Thus he did more than perhaps any other man 
to lay the foxmdations of representative govem- 
mont, both ecclesiastical and civil, in the modem 
world. This is a great Service to have rendered 
to mankind. When John Knox carried Calvi- 
nism into Scotland, he carried with it the 
Presbyterian or representative system of church 
govemment. It had a battle to fight to 
ei>tablish itself, and several times since it has 
had battles to wage to maintain itself. But 
j<^ has always been successful. Ând the spirit 
of liberty which has been so strong in Scotland 
has ever found a staunch ally in the Pres- 
byWrian churches. 

But of the other side of Calvinism—^the 
theologieal—it is impossible to speak in so high 
praisc. ITie Scotch mind is naturally logical, 
and in tlie iron of its Calvinistic tueological 
doctrines it has had a chance to exercise its 
logic to the full. But the awful assumptions 
of Calvinism have always been ehocking to 
many minda. That God could elect a part of 
the huinan race to be saved, and a part to be 
lost through no fault of their own; that men 
today can be guilty for the sin of Adam, com- 
,mi(led thousands of years before they were 
born; that God so planned things that there 
should bc at the very beginning of human 
history a world catastrophe of such appalling 
magnitude as to involve the eternal min of a 
vast majority of mankind, that human nature 
is totally depraved, having no good in it; that 
God with all power in his hands can have 
creatcd a devil and a hell of endiess tormenta 
even for a single soul—^to say nothing of the 
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countlcss millions whom the Calvinislic system 
condemns to its flames,—^this view has always 
seemod to many thoughtful, carnest and devout 
souls, too shocking and too unrcasonable to be 
believed. 

It was exactly in this way that these things 
socnied to Robert Burns. This explains much 
of his poetry. Alany poerns which at first siglit 
seein irrcverent, and which might appear to be 
attacks upon religion, are really not attacks on 
religion at all, but only deep fiery protests 
against views of God which he believed to be 
untrue, unworthy, and calculated in their naturc 
to hurt and degrade religion and God. 

Perhaps none of the poems of Burns bear- 
ing on theology are more startling than his 
“Holy Willie^s Prayer.^’ 

“O Thou, wha in the heavens dost dwell, 

Wha, as it pleases bost Thysel*, 

Sends anc” lo heaven, and ten to hell— 

A’ for Thy glory, 

And no for ony“ guid*^ or ill 
TheyVe done afore Thce.” 

Severe as these lines are we are wrong if 
we call them an attack on religion. They are 
an attack on doctrines which Burns believed 
drive inen away from religion. This awful 
irony is really a plea for views of religion and 
of God which shall be naore sweet, more reason- 
able and more true. Burns would have religion 
and the Church purified. It is the best that is 
in him that speaks, not the worst. 

own 'twas rash, an’ rather hardy, 

That I, a simple, connlra" hardic," 

Shou’d meddle wi’ a pack sae sturdy 
Wha, if they ken me” 

Can easy, wi’ a single wordie, 

Lowse” hell upon me. 

But 1 gae'^ mad at their grimaces, 

Their sighin’, cantin’, grace-proud facea, 

Their three-mile prayers, an’ hauf-mile^ graces, 
Their raxin’ conscience, 

Whase greed, revenge, an’ pride disgraces 
Waur nor their nonsense.^ 

All hail, Religion! maid divine! 

Pardon a Muse sae mean as mine, 

Who in her rough imperfect line, 

Thus daurs” to name thee; 

52. “Ane”—one. 

53. “Ony”—any. 

54. “Guid”~pood. 

55. “ Countra ” ^^ountry. 

56. “Bardie”-diminutive of bird. 

57. “Ken me” know me. 

58. “ Low«c ”-loo«e 


To Btigmatize íause freends*” o* thine 
Can ne’er defame thee.” 

Yes, here we have it. To Burns real 
Beligion is something divine, in whose presenoe 
he stands with head uncovered, hardly daring 
to takc her holy name upon his lips. What he 
id trying to do is to defend her from what he 
believes to be “ fause freends.” So then we 
may at least admit that his motives are worthy, 
even if he be too severe sometimes in his 
methods. 

In the “ Cotters Saturdajr Night ’’ we have 
a picture of the kind of religion that Eobert 
Burns believed in and loved. 

“ From scenea like these old Scotia’$ grandeur springs, 
That makes her Iov'd at home, reTer’d abroad: 

Princes and lords are but the breath of kinga, 

An honest mdn’s the noblest work of God.*’ 

Burns had many faults. Nobody knew 
this better than he. Nobody confessed it more 
frankly or with more sincere repet and pain 
and penitence. What heart that is human does 
not feel the force of his plea, as regards himself 
and all the rest of us, when he writes,— 

“ Oh gently scan your brothcr man, 

StilI gentier sister woman; 

Tho’ they may gang a kinnin wrang,** 

To step aside is human. 

Who made the heart, 'tis He alone 
Dccidedly can try us; 

He knows each cord—its various tone; 

Each spring—its various bias: 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 

We never can adjust it; 

What’s donc we partly can compute, 

But know not what’s resisted.” 

A vast change has come over the religion 
of Scx)tland sincp Burns’ time. And it is as 
bencficent as it is vast. The old Calvinism is 
largely gone. The dark and awful features 
which were such a weight of lead upon the 
loving heart of Burns, have been largely put 
away. And in their place has come, and is 
more and more coming, a sweeter, brighter, 
tenderer, more man-loving and God-honoring 
faith. 

What has wrought this happy, this blessed 
change? Many influences have wrought it. 
Many men have wrought it. But I believe the 
time will come, if it has not already arrived, 
when it will be generally recognized and con¬ 
fessed, that, among them all, no iníluence and 
no man has rendered more effectivc Service in 
effeoting this great result than Robert Burns. 


59. •‘Gae”-go. 

60. “ Hauf-mile balf-mile. 

61. “Waur nor their nonsense“—Worse than their 
nonaense. 


62. “ Daurs *’ -dares. 

63. “Fause freends “—false friends. 

64. “Gang a kennin wrang”-’go a litile wrong. 



THE HÒLY BODY 

By MAUD MacCARTHY 


(NOTE. Hindu classical dance recognizes 
two main phasea—^the tandava or masculine 
-phase, and the hsya or feminine phase. 
Miss Maud MacCarthy, in her poetry, keeps 
consistently on the feminine side of the meta- 
physical line between the two phases. By and 
by, when a sufficient quantity of her poetry is 
available, some speculative student of the 
mystery of Creative expression will make a study 
of it in contrast with the poetry of Rabindranath, 
in which the laaya spirit is expressed by a poet 
inhabiting the tandava form. Meanwhile, it is 
helpful to know what Miss MacCarthy herself 
thinks of the poetioal aspect of her many-sided 
exprcssivenoss—for she has the rare capacity of 
moving between Creative absorption and criticai 
awareness. “ I have always fclt,” she says, 
“ that in poetic expression one should be utterly 
simple, bold, and, as it were, naked.” Poetry 
is, she says, “ a vent, a psychological explosion, 
which reveals the true individual.” She dcpre- 
cates the reticcnce by which women add a false 
alluremont to scx. “ This roticence is a subtle 
form of sensuality; but so curiously twisted 
has the human mind bccome that it is almost 
universally extolled as a shining virtue! ” She 
asserts that “until woman cuts this unhealthy 
reticence out of her art, or her reactions to life, 
and all hor judgments thereon, life will con¬ 
tinue compicx, essentially barbarous, and true 
■eivilization will vemain a dream.” These are 
challcnging slatcinents: they have iraportant 


7 carry Thine Image in my heart. 

I see before me the body of the Great Yogi — 
Body as God made it, without pollution of man’8 
thought. 

The small, lean Image— 

Perfect feet, slender legs and arms, 

Thin shoulders, straightened back— 

Body as God made it, unpolluted by man'8 
thought 1 

Seeming frail, 

Strong with the strength of Him, 

I see this Body, sitting cross-legged in space. 
Ascetic, full of Iove'8 effulgence, free, 

Naked and pure. 

18-2 


implications, which, however, cannot be de> 
veloped in an introducto^ note; not the least 
signifícant implication being that, in her prose, 
Miss MacCarthy shows that the tandava 
cnergy can express itself through a Uuya 
ombodiment! 

The following poem, “ The Holy Body,” is 
a sequei in 1932 to the previous poem, “ A Young 
Woman Thinks on Mahadev,” written in 1909. 
In the intcrval between them Miss MacCarthy 
developed her studies in yoga and her Creative 
expression in art. These two lines of experi* 
ence come together in " The Holy Body,” which 
expresses the yogic attainment in the terms of 
the artist. It would be an error, however, to 
regard the language of the poem as entirely 
figurative. Like certain of the modem Indian 
painters, who have told me that they only paint 
what they have “ seen ” (referring thus to their 
paint ings of the Gods and Goddesses), Miss 
MacCarthy here, as in other poems, ohants of 
a more completo experience than just that of 
the imagination. The poem is a íranscript of 
events participated in by the seeress in a London 
boarding-house. Hindu readers will see that, 
though the poetess uses the name of Christ, as 
was nalural in a Christian environment, the 
reality behind the expression can be called by 
uny namo wliereby humanity has denominated 
the Purusha or Divine Being at the core of the 
individual and universal life. 

James H. Cousms) 


Skin like petals of an olive rose— 

That Body, quiet and poised, 

Alert as the leopard, 

Light, invincible and penetrating— 

I carry that Image within my keart. 

In iníinitc space It takes shape: 

Out of the ineílable and formless 
This Form takes birth, Self-bom. 

This is the Form of Christ—* 

The Body of all mankind— 

The End and the Beginning. 

It is small, 

It is as nothing 

*The Form of Krishna, Buddha—Man Divine. 
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It penetratcs all things— 

It lives in all— 

It swallows life— 

It lives, Thinc Image, in tny heart! 

I see tlie little Forui suspcnded in inílnite space, 
AMiioh Thou didst luakc-, Thou Lover of men, 
Out of Thy thought unpolluted — 

Out of Thy breath, Thy haT-nionyl 

When the lungs move, it íp Thy breathing— 

The heart, Thy pulsing; 

Every organ 
Kaoh sonse 
Each faculty 

Thine ovni ooraiiletc unfolding. 

From earh part of tliis Body there fiows all the 
beauty and perfeetion of liinitless Perfee- 
tion to mankind. 

Into oacli part of this Bo<l\' there enters all the 
agony, the gri('f and the blaek '•orrow of 
ignoring innltitude!'—of deatli, and of 
longing. 

Ah! I carry this Image in my heart— 

This pure, piercing, tender Image— 

This inighty One, 

This Yogi — 

Here, ia niy RedeemerI 

Beholdl 

One strand of Hia hair will fortify all the hosts 
of angels. 

The seraphie eompany dwells upon His temples. 
fThere, the lincs of sorrow are as rivers of 
eompassion) . 

When He speaks, 

I shall hear the crying voiees of the ehihlren of 
men, 

The song of the Divine Mother, 

And the thunders ot the destruetion of all 
iniquity. 

When líe raiaes His hand the worlds are iiioved. 
I bcnd iny .forehead fo the soles of His feet. 

It is t}*t‘ holy. mystic Body oI the Lord. 

It is/iiirtre real than Reality and more present 
,'than life it^elf— 

Wiihin (ind vilhnnt my heart 
IIeyt’tis ,Thii litiily! 

* * * * V * 

One night 

I lay down to 8le(*p. 

In my 'sleep ’ * ^ 

The Holy JJody lay besitle /nc— 

^es upon mine 'eyes—liiiftje uiion my limbs — 
Knee to knce, shdbldcr to ahoulder, 


Heart to heart— 

Touching, without Sense, 

Possessing, without Person. 

Hc said: 

“ Lay thy head upon My shoulder."’ 

I replied: 

‘ Lord! I ara not worthyl ” 

Then the drcam became reality. 

He laid His head upon my shoulder then, 
And said : 

“ I love you and I will come- to you— 

I need you and you are My comforting.” 

And so I put my hands all unworthy O God 
About Thy Divine Body 
And all my love O so small and impure 
^'led out to Thee, 

And J ])ressed 

That small spare Form 

With utter tenderncss 

Gently 

Hlowly 

Over and over. 

With all my poor love, 

I elasped Thee 
Over and over 
To my poor human heart 

Small, frail, Thou werti 
Mighty, invdncible, Thou wertf 
Body of the Divine Yogi, 

Cleansing mc by Thysclf! 

My love surged: 

I worshipped Thee in spirit, flesh and bone; 

I bowed my being to Thee 
Whilst Thou 
As ('hild of Man, 

Lay, Thy head upon my shoulder, 

Asking me for rest. 

Lord! I gave rayself to Thee without giving. 
And in that moment my flesh was redeemed, 

Thou art the Lover and the RedeemerI 

My tears wash away my foilies 
As I think 
Again and again 

t'pon that time when Thou, God of Gods, 

Whole 

Real 

Lay upon my heart. 

Thy Body is everywhere 
Thou supreme Lover I 
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So 

Tho|^ art the only Beloved of each body 
cach soul. 

Loved art Thou, thus, 

Yet is there no division, no sorrow, and 
jealousy. 


and 

I will canry Thec on my heart, 

I will carry Thee in my amu, 
no I wül lay Thee down before them — 
Supreme Lover Crudfied. 


<I speak of tliat which is—the Body of Christ). 
I cairy this Image and my heart is redeemed. 


How shall thcy pcrceive Thee, 
The blind, the sufferíng oncs? 


O Holy Yogi! 

What shall í do to take Thy Body to the 
children of the world? 

What offer 

That this feast inay be sprcad before them? 
■NATiorc shall I go to find a word which shall 
awaken 

And a power which shall shatter 
Thcir slumbcrs? 

T cannot show Thee to them— 

Yet Thou art evorywhere. 

I cannot hold Thee within the prison of my 
mind— 

I cannot makc these unreal words paint the 
Real. 

The form is u prison, 

Biit Thy Form has set me free! 

Tnlock their prison door.s, 

Yogi, Liberator, 

And set them freel 

Only Thou art llio Desired One, 

The Lover and the Liberator— 

Only Thinc Imnge unthin their hearts shall break 
their bonds. 


I will paint Thy lines— 

Thy shape shaíl be my Image 1 
I will sing Thy bcauty— 

Thy Voice shall be my Music! 

I will mould Thy Forra— 

Thy Flesh shall be my Clay! 

I will portray Thy Grace— 

Thy AÍovemcnts sliall be my Dancei 

7 u'iU shou' this Thy glorious Body 
Which I carry in my heart 
Which thcy carry in their hearts 
Which lies before them, the suffering ones 
Forever and ever. 


What do T hear? 

They tell me that Thine Image is notl 
liut I cany Thee in my heart 
And Thou appiaresf before mine eyes 
Forever. 

Cnn the blind «ee and the mute speak? 
Bhnd and niutc are they— 

But I carry Thee in my heart 
7'orcvrr and ever. 




THE GOLD COAST: WEST ÁFRICA 

By C. F. ANDREWS 


I 

Dubino a recent visit to West África for the 
purpose of giving some lectures at Achimota 
near Acera on the Gold Coast I had abundant 
opportunities of Icaming about the primitive 
West African religious beliefs and their spiritual 
background. To my great surprise I found 
myself continually meeting with ideas of the 
spirit-world which I had already known in rural 
índia. About these I shall write later on in this 
article. 

It needs to be understood that this part of 
África is far more intelligent and imaginativo 
than anything which I have met on previous 
visits to África along the East Coast. Their 
life seems never to have become crushed and 
depressed by continuai tyranny from outside 
nations, as has happened in East África. On 
the West Coast, the worst forms of slavery, 
which were continued for more than three 
hundred years, might have been expected to 
produce the same rcsult. But the pure African 
race, which inhabits these regions, was so virile 
that, in spite of the millions of young men and 
young women carried off into slavery, the race 
itself never lost its vigour, and it is remarkably 
healthy today. 

On the Gold coast, where I stayed for 
nearly two months, there are differcnt tribes. 
The Ashanti has been the dominant tribe for 
more than half a century. Their capital has 
always been at Kumasi, a place in the interior, 
250 miles from the coast, remarkably suited to 
be the capital of the whole country m the years 
to come. At present Acera, on the sea-coast 
itsolf, is the scat of Government. But it is 
neither a good port for shipping, nor is it well 
placed as a metropolis. 

When the large expansion of gold mining 
in the interior takes place, as it is sure to do, 
Kumasi will become the centre both of trade 
and Government While I was in the country 
the gold boom had reached its height. Two 
extra steamers had to be chartered from Elder, 
Dempster Co., to bring out engineers and miners 
along witii machinery. I was told that the 
new gold reef, which had been discovered in the 
interior, was 160 piles in length and contained 
a bígh percentage of gold per ton of quartz, 
eonopared with Transvaal. Some who 


were experts told me that there were greater 
possibilities of gold mining in Ashanti territory 
than those on the main reef that runs througn 
Johannesburg. They also told me that the 
gold-bearíng soil was nearer to the surface. 

II 

Two things have prevented the full work- 
ing of this reef before: 

(а) The coast is so shallow and harbourless 
that it was impossible to tranship and carry 
up-country the heavy machinery needed for 
crushing the quartz and extracting the gold. 

(б) The cost of European engineering 
labour was almost prohibitive in such a hot and 
unhealthy country, so near the equator. 
Health conditions for the European had been so 
bad that the country had been called “the 
white Man's Grave.” 

Now, however, owing to the formation of 
the deep-water harbour at Takoradi and the 
building of a railway from this part to Kumasi, 
the difficulty of heavy transport has been over- 
come. The further difficulty of health and 
labour costs has been overcome also owing to 
better sanitation and the rise in the price of 
gold. Only two years ago, gold was selling at 
half the price wíiieh it is now fetching in the 
world market. This has made gold mining 
profitable, even though the cost of European 
labour is still high. 

Those •who have lived longest on the Gold 
Coast and have leamt to love the Africana, are 
very doubtful whether this gold mining boom 
will really help the country. They are afraid 
that it •will bring some of the worst elements 
fiom Europe and incrcase drunkenness among 
the Africano themselves. Thus the last state 
of the Gold Coast may be worse than the first, 
even though money may pour in, as it is now 
pouring into the Transvaal. For money, when 
quickly made and quickly spent, has a terrible 
power of corruption. 

III 

Another danger that may come, if greater 
care is not taken, is that of deforestation. The 
gold mining industry is at present using wood 
as fuel, and the railways use wood>fuel also. 
This means an immense consumption of forest 
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areas. There is already a danger of what is 
called “letting in the desert” from the north. 
For the great Sahara desert is not far distant 
and the whole northem territory of the Qold 
Coast is becoming more and more dry every 
year. If the great forest belt is broken through 
by the sandstorms, which come down from the 
Sahara, the damage done might bc quite irrepar- 
able. Indeed, in some parte along this West 
African Coast the danger of the SaWa coming 
through has been imminent. Â few years may 
work havoc in tliis direction. To show how 
near the danger is, let me relate that at Achimota 
itself, which is eight miles from the sea coast, a 
\ wind blows everyday from the Sahara, called 
“ Hamadan,” which often carries very fine 
particles of sand with it, though the amount is 
yery small. The 'heat and dryness of this wind 
is quite perceptiblc as oompared with the sea 
breeze which is moist and cool. 

I\ 

In future, whcn this vast gold-field about 
which I have written is devclopcd, Kumasi, the 
capital of the Ashanti territory, is likely to 
become by far the greatest city in this part of 
West África. All the labourers who come from 
the Northem Territory pass through Kumasi. 
They undergo vaccination at the Depot and are 
passed by the medicai oflScers before they can 
proceed. While the health conditions of the 
} gold mines are kept up to the mark by stríet 
medicai provisions, the continuai exodus of 
thousands of men from the northem villages, 
who leave their wives behind, creates a grave 
moral danger. This is likely to bc no less serious 
than that which has already made such havoc 
m the Transvaal. If in the next few years the 
nuinber of labourers goes on increasing at its 
present rate, the evil conditions of the villages 
may become so serious, owing to the diseases 
brought back from the mines, that depopulation 
may become very rapid. 

The Ashanti tribesraen themselves are 
aristocrats in labour niatters. They refuse to 
undertake this labour in the mines. They have 
tribal possession of the fertile land which is now 
becoming more and more valuable owing to the 
rapid development of the mining industry 
t around them. They can also use the land for 
cocoa which is a very proiltable produet in the 
British market. 


Altogether the population of the Gold Coast 
is between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 in number. 
These form a compact body of virile people who 
have a strong sense of independence. They are 


going through a political development wh^ch ia 
not unlike that of índia itself. Aheady the 
claim for Swaraj is being raised. On the whole, 
the race and colour prejudices are not very 
noticeable along the West Coaat. The number 
of Europeans is very small indeed, and this 
gives to the African the opportunity of develop> 
ing on his own Unes. While I was there, I met 
the Attomey-Gcneral and other members of the 
Government who were Africans. They received 
the same standing at social fimctions as 
Europeans. The standard of English educatimi 
is high and at Achimota School and College 
even the small boys and girls could speak 
English with considerable fluency. One of the* 
tcachcrs, Dr. Aggrey, who rose to be Vice- 
Principal, had received the highest education 
possible in America. He was a man of such 
sterling character that lie would have been made 
Principal of the whole Institution if he had 
lived, but unfortunately he died at the hei^t 
of his power and left no immediate successor. 
There are other teachers who are rapidly 
advancing in sense of responsibility and power 
of maintaining discipline, and the hope was often 
expressed to me that in the end Achimota would 
have its own African Principal and its own 
African staff. 

All this that I am relating represents an 
advance far ahcad of anything I have known 
hithcrto on the East Coast. In time, no doubt, 
both in Uganda and also in Zululand, as far 
South as Natal, such development will oceur 
(possibly within a gcncration) but Achimota 
quite obviously leads the way at the present 
time. 

VI 

Practically, all the people of the Gold Coast, 
who are educatcd and advanced, belong to the 
Chnstian community. The whole country is 
covercd with ehurches and the pagan tribes are 
rapidly becoming Christian. Islqm fully rnain- 
tains its own position in the north and also 
towards the east where Nigéria stands out 
prominently as a Muhammadan country, but 
from the Gold Coast right on to SieiTa Leone 
Christianity prevails. 

Certainly the Christian religion has had a 
powerful and beneficiai effect on the West 
African people. They have taken to 
Christianity with great eagerness and have not 
found that it is a forcign religion to them. 
Indeed they have blended with their Christian 
faith many of their old customs and tàe whole 
tribal System bodily within the Christían church. 

To give a single example of this, lÜhg 
Prempeh, the Paramount Ruler of the great 
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lAshanti tribe, sent to me a message when I 
spoke at tbc church Service at 9 o^clock on one 
Sunday inorning at Kumasi. He scnt word 
that li(» greatly regretted tbat lie was unable 
to be j)r(*sent beeause tliere was a meoting of 
chieis on tiiat inorning over wdiich he had to 
presidí', lle sent ine a present of a very large 
brass bowl fiill of eggs whicli lie asked rae to 
aecey)! by way of hospitality. 1 foimd on 
eiiiiuiry that he hacl already been to the ehiireh 
that inorning at 6 o^eloek to the (k)inmunion 
Service and that it was his custoin to do so on 
every Snnday. The chureh, wlien 1 gave iny 
address at 9 oVloek, was erow^led to the doors 
with inen and woinen and I spoke with an inter¬ 
pretei' standing by ine wlio gave a very powerful 
effeet to niy words. 

VII 

In ihis very town of Kuinasi, not niany 
years ago, hmnan sacrifioes in large niimbers 
were offí^red and often the sickening sight of 
hunian skiills displayed on poles was visible 
During the last ccntiiry the number of men thus 
ninrdered inust have been iiiunense Travellers 
w'ho passed through the plaee spoke of the 
deeapitated bodies lying about iinburi('(l and 
also told the story how at the death of some 
ehief hundreds of slaves woiild bc saerifieed lill 
the streets ran with blood. All this is now 
entirely a thing of the past, 

Only in some of the danees. aeeompanied 
by the ineessant beating of tlu' druins, ean one 
realize what the horror inust have been in the 
old days when hiiman saerifices were coinmon 
and interneeine war between the tribes hardly 
ever eeased. This daneing in hannony wilh the 
drum-beats and th(» singing whieh aceompanies 
it are weird in the extreme. They have lost 
their terror; but the feeling of sonielhing awful 
remains, while the drum-miisie is being ])layed. 

Some of the missionaries luive wished to 
put an end to this daneing and drum-musie 
altogether. but wiser counsels have prevailed, 
and it is being gradually sublimated instead. 
It poNsibly expresse*» deep primitivo in^tinets in 
the people whieh ought not to be rullilesslv 
repressed. Jiist as'the old fireek tragediea, wdth 
their cliorus, took the plaee of the old Dionysiae 
rcvehie'^, so the^^e weird performances take the 
plaee of the ohl war danees whieh ended in 
eruelty and bloodshed. 

' VIIT 

WhiU' T was at Aoliimota, the studonts who 
oaiiM different tribes gave to me an cxhibi- 
ti(m of Hheir drura-befkting and daneing. A 
large ,bonfire was ligbted whieh sent up its 


flames to tlie sky. They danoed in the light of 
the ilaines and their bodies seemed to glow as 
they leapt in the air and the drums beat loud. 
Eaeh tribe had its own spccial dance and also 
its own special war chant. One could easily 
SCO how inaddened wnth war passion they wouíd 
have been in the old pagan days when this was 
not a niere play or performance, but a life-and- 
cleath reality Icading on to bloodshed. It all 
reminded one of thosc famous linea of Coleridgc’s 
Kiiblii Khati wherc the poet says: 

And, rnid that tiimiiit, Kiiblu heard from far 

Ancestral voices prophesying war. 

Ono oüuld almost hcar these ancestral 
voiees as th(' niiusie grew louder and louder and 
the daneing becamí' more and more exeiüng. 
Eíxeh tribe in timo triod to rival tho other in 
drainatic offoot and the wholc audienco that was 
))resent ^wayod to the beating of the drums and 
lhe ohanting of th(' musio. It quito earried me 
a\\íi\ bv its strango (‘fTect. 

IX 

If it bo asked whother it is wise to con¬ 
tinue th<‘Sí‘ old eustoms in the now atmos])here 
of poa(*o ^^hi^h Christianity has brouglit with it. 
wo oan point in othor land*» to tho hanu whioh 
has hoon dont' by tht' suddon romoval of all 
that wa*- (‘inotional in tho old pagan lifo wben- 
ovor tho ('hristian mi^^donary wa^ a Puritan 
iii hi*^ aim Jind })urpo^o In somo islands of the 
Pacific, for oxample, whole tribes have died out 
boeauso lifo itsolf lost its own interest and be- 
rame doadly diill under tho new regime. 
Thon' is no dnnger of this on the Oold Coast, 
for tho peoplo thoso, wlio have beoorne Christian, 
soem to bo moro lull of tho zest and enjoyiiient 
of lifo than before. They oortainly enjoy the 
.''inging in tho ohurches anrl the prooessions with 
musio in the streets, with the (iiristian hanners 
flying and tho drums beating. Every Christian 
body finds it^-olf obligi‘d to tako its own part 
m this, 

X 

A f(‘W moro sontonoos may be addod con- 
oorning tho primitivo beliofs of the African 
tribosiuen on tho West (Joast before they be- 
enmo Christian. Many of these beliefs have 
been tak(*n over into the Christian ohuroli and 
tljon transformofl and given a new Christian 
vfilue. One of the most interosting of these is 
a eeremony wdiieh often takes plaee at baptism. 
After the ehild is baptized, the father of the 
baby takes his own ehild in his arms and thrice 
puts water on the child^s lips and says, each 
time that he does so; ^^Remember, my ehild, 
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this is water. When you grow up, remember 
.this is water.” The father repeats this each 
time that he touches the child^s lips with the 
water. 

When I asked the mcaning of this strange 
ceremony, I was told that the infant, when it 
was born, still remained half in the world of 
spirit and half in the objective world of con- 
crctc things. The father told the child that it 
would soon corne out of the dream-world of 
spirit and enter the world of outside, objective 
things, when it did so, it would realize the 
objectivity of the natural elcments such as 
water. 

Whether this is the real meaning of this 
symbolic act or not, there is clearly among 
these African people a vivid, eonsoiousness of 
the spirit-world while thcy are young. The 
well-known words of the poet WoMswortli give 
the pieture of what the Ashanti child thinks: 

Onr birth U hiit a «^Iccp aml a forgetting : 

Tlir SoijI that willi us, our life’s slar, 

Jlarli had (dsrwhrre jts sotting. 

And cometh from aíar: 

Noi in <*ntjre f(»rgetfulness. 

And not in nttrr nakedness, 

Biit trailing rlouds oí glory do we come {rom Cod, 
who our lionir : 

ITeaví^n lie«* ahont iis jn our infam-y ! 

These word<, with their inystieal iinpliea- 
non, niT sonicwhat sl rango and unintelligible to 
the English sohoolboy. But thoy do not soem 
diffioult íit a 11 eillier to tlio Indian or tlio Atrican 
cliild. For witii botli of tIios(‘ tlio subjectivo 
world is intensoly real in oarly days and the 
shades of tho iirison-houso,” about which 
Wordswortli speaks, come very slowlv over the 
lives of the cliildnm of th(» Bast, This cere¬ 
mony after baptism, tliereforo, a])])oar'í to nie 
to b(' the Symbol of tho awakcuiing conscious- 
noss to outward things which hiinian life 
involves. 

\I 

Anotlier ceremony which is near to the 
Hindu idea of the spirit-world is that of offer- 
ing food and drink to the departed sjurit soine- 


time after death. This symbolism went to such 
extreme lengths that human beings were sacri- 
ficed in order that their spirits might accoui- 
pany and serve the spirits of the dead chiefs 
Thus a king’s death was often the cause of an 
awful slaughter of human lives, and the greater 
tho monarch the greater would be the slaughter. 

In relation to the same belief in the spirit- 
world, the ncw-born child in the king^s house- 
hold was regarded by the Ashanti as the rein- 
curnation of one of the departed tribal ances- 
tors. In a special chamber, the different seats 
oi stools,—often covered with gold,—^whereon 
the kingly ancestors sat, were treasured and 
Ríored. Tlie new-bom child of the king was 
brought into this chamber where these different 
stools were placed. It was supposed that the 
spirit of each ancestor resided in his own stool. 
Whíui the child had thus been brought into this 
dark chamber where lhe spirits of the departed 
kings were supposed to dwcll, the father and 
rolatives of the child consulted together as to 
which of the ancestors had come to birth again 
in the new-born baby. ITsually there would 
be No T was toldí a remarkable unanimity of 
t‘hoic(\ Tlien the child would bc given the 
name of the kingly ancestor who was chosen 
and it would be announced to all the tribo as 
tho ohildV relativos carne out of the dark 
(haml)er. that this special ancestor had now 
como back to the earth. 

The theory of reincarnation thus. plays a 
vital part in \\>st African beliefs and children 
an* said to remember scenes which had happened 
long ago. "riiih is regarded as a proof of their 
previous (*xistence on earth. 

Whether these ideas, which run ])arallel to 
many anci(‘nt Hindu ideas, were received in 
pre-historic times from the East or developed 
in West África spontancously is difficult to 
])rove. Tt must be left uncertain. When, how- 
iV(»r, T was spt*aking with the children at 
Acliimota School and (''ollece and one child said 
to me, Do you believe in reincarnation? ” and 
anotlier said, “Do you believe in spirits?” I 
seemí*d lo be back in índia once more, among 
Indran chiltlrcn. 




THUS SING THE COUNTRYWOMEN IN THE PUNJAB 

By Prop. DEVENDRA SATYARTHI 


A Set op Wbdding-songs 

The tradition of wedding-songs is almost as old 
as the history of marriage itself. That these 
songs must have an auspicious influence on the 
happy couple^s marital íife is the belief of the 
countrywomen in the Punjab, and this lends a 
new colour to their love for these songs, which 
are numerous and have the charm of variety. 

The two main types of wedding-songs, 
generally simg in chorus, are Suhag and 
Ghorían. As regards tune and siibject-matter, 
these types stand apart from cach other: the 
former are sung in the brideis house and the 
latter at the bridegroom^s place. All the women 
of the locality assemble daily at night and sing 
these songs for hours together. This assem- 
blage begins to gather a few weeks prior to the 
wedding-day. Besides Suhag and Ghorían 
songs, alniost all the types are actually sung in 
accompaniment of marriage-rituals. 

Here is a Suhag: 

Make me a bride, papa, and marry me in a family, 
Where the mothcMn-law is honourable. 

And the father-in-law is a Sirdar; 

Where the mother-in-law gets invitations from her 
usters, 

And the father-in-law is a judge. 

A charitable deed will it be on thy part, dear papa, 
An auspicious fame will be thy share, dear papa. 

Make me a bride, papa, and marry me in a family, 
Where the mother-in-law is lu(k> 

And is the mother of many a son; 

Her sons’ betrothals and weddings, I would 
perform 

And would see the days of joy and charm 
A charitable deed wiH it be on thy part, dear papa, 
An auspicious fame will be thy share, dear papa. 

Make me a bride, papa, and marry me ín a family, 
Where they keep sixty shc-buffaloes, both dark 
and brown, 

In constant milking and butter-making, FU be 
busy; 

Where fortunate enoiigh is thy daughter, 

And alwa>8 takes plenty of butter. 

A charitable deed will it be on thy part, dear papa, 
An auspicious fame will be thy share, dear papa. 

Make me a bride, papa, and marry me in a family, 
Where the goldsmith is at hand to serve me, 

' Tnm by tum 111 wcar omaments, so many; 
'Where fortunate is thy daughter, of course. 

And keeps many omamentsi arranged in a box. 
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A charitable deed wiU it be on thy part, dear papa, 
An auspicious fame will be thy share, dear papa. 

Here are two Ghorian songs: 

They may say whatever they like, but for 
the mother, it makcs no difference in the expres- 
sion of her filial love: 

’So dark, so dark is thy son,’ they say; 

’My son knows seven lores,’ breaks forth the mother. 
Thy mare is ready, ride dear bridegroom. 

‘Faulty, faulty is thy son,’ they say; 

’My son is the light of our family,’ breaks forth the 
mother 

Thy mare is ready, ride dear bridegroom. 

’Thy son is a scandal-monger,’ they say; 

‘My son is revning herb to our fomily,’ breaks forth 
the mother 

Thy mare is ready, ride dear bridegroom. 

The sister has her own OhonaTi—the carols 
of sisterly love Here is one: 

*Who made a demand for the mare and who sent for 
it? 

Who is the trader who hath fetched it? 

For my brother, so blessed.’ 

‘The son made a demand, the father sent it 
My brother hath fetched it, 

He is the trader, so blessed’ 

‘ How many lacs of rupees is the Tejan mare worth? 
And to what comes its cost price? 

O my parents’ son, so blessed.’ 

‘Rupees one lac is the Tejan mare worth 
And to two lars comes its cost price,* 

O my parents’ daughter, so blessed.’ 

‘ A queenly couch will I offer to my mother, 

When I bring my bride here, 

O my parents’ daughter, so blessed.’ 

‘My wealth will I offer lo thy bride, 

For thee Fll sacrifice my Iife and pnde, 

O my parents’ son, so blessed.’ 

‘A kingly couch will I offer to my father, 

When God blesses me to bring my bride here, 

O my parents’ daughter, so blessed.’ 

‘My wealth will I offer to thy bride. 

For thee FU sacrlfire my life and oride 
O my parents’ son, so blessed.’ 

‘Fll fix thy wedding and will get thee pearls, so 
dear, 

When God blesses me to bring my bride here, 

O my parents’ daughter, so blessed.’ 

*The underlying idea is that in the ecstasy of Ae 
wedding-joy the bridegroom cannot prove to be a strict 
businessman; he llkes to get the best qpedmen of a 
mare from the market, no matter If he is to have it 
at Ãe douUe price. 
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*My weallli will 1 offd lo thy Lrule, 

For thee ril satiihcc my lilt and pridt 
O iny partnts* sun, so blewd’ 

Deep and lasting tlu patlios oi thc Loiir 
Tvlun íK Ioídini; to tlie (ladilioii tlu biide i 
askid to take Ikj m it in .i Dob (lit palinipiin), 
v^hieh cíinics lui to the jilaic wluK tht 

ni iiiia^t-pait> lodíi,(d It i'- tln tinu wlui 

tli( woincn IIk ItKwill Minos kiiowii i- 

l)ob-I)r-(ttt iij thi ni(i\( 1( i niJiioloi;\ IIh 

Inide too ]^ niluialh lJJo^((l nid i‘- oaíi- 

rowíud In (lii i)i( (lonmutiiii; pitlio-^ or 

lUpIlIUK íiOlil (llí |)ll(nril TK sl (O IH I iH u 

1 Ollst 

In oiiu ol ‘^on ^ ' I “-f ( tji( h»i(k 

•-l)! ikin» )oi h( I M li 

S|\ \ lí l| vv IP d iiv vv ii| fni I II II niii d di ii 
pipi' 

\h ll( I d t I M II I I dl PI dl n p tp 1* 

f VI i\ <111 ^llld s VM || 1 I II I II p f I 

luto I iivti (llí li ii'^) (1 u iiiv |i itt dl II |)ipt' 

\ ^])l( iidid p d ifiipi ii \viil>^ ii I iiii it 1111 I ot d* II 
pipP 

Mv lii III o sid «III ^ n ii iii j l< II |)ipi’ 

IVIIV Dlll siudis Widl I IptiMl llf II pipi’ 

liilo a Tivii (nf l< 11 I {l iw uiv ]i tii dl II i>)pi 

lii l)i( niilií<^ liii d dl I liid idi II 1 I 

Mv lii iil Ml Md I II I iiKlinid In fil IV dl II pipi' 

iviiv nlK sniili s Wllll I Iplllli (I 11 P l[) I 

Intn I MM I (id ii iisi f| \\s ni\ Iii iii dl ii pipi’ 

Jnn iniTiivv liivi liiMiid lliv Inni 1 li il f i iii 

dl II p ip 1' 

WliiH 111 iiiv 1 ^wiil in mu nl di lulili d iii d ii 

pipi' 

Iviiv niK '^inili VMtí 1 ipliin di ii pipi' 

liilo 1 iivii Oii ii II I íliivv iiiN ii III ii 11 ( ipi* 

M> iTiiiiinii WMps irid lid lii I «niPiMt turii'! vv t 

dl II p ip 1 ^ 

I< 11*- fii m iliiiii ivf fli vv inln I iiMi d ir fnpi’” 

I VMvniii ^nnii vvitli i ipliin li ii fiipi' 
fiiln I iivii (of h íliivv m\ li ul dl ii pipi^ 

No IIIOK lllipil ‘-slVl lll in tllO-l of liu -.lllll^ils III 
riiv liioilii 1^ ti 11^ d< II p ip 1 ' 

1 llí II wiví s lll í-1 id (lll í iiiM of mv vvillidi ivv d) 
dl ai papi' 

I VI IV oiii vind V. vv lll 1 iptiin di ii pi]ii’ 

Tnto I nvi I (ol liai-^) llovvs inv lu iil di ii pipi 
' Tlu ftiils ai( liki tlie spniow'' ’ i 
popiilíu ino\erb Its inoiit i- \S( ll-ii di/i d 
\^lKn tli( íi^ M)on íis tliev 'lU' nnruíd Ih 

a\víi\ to tlien in w ne'^ts Tliin IriM iniiodmed 
ttiis tlieine in inain íaiewcll muiií'' 

*Thí fallier is of roiir‘íp, a niaii not iiMiallv 

givcn lo a shnw of weaknoss Biit hr is loiiipUtily «ivtr 
come by lhe thought of his impending srpualion from lii'» 
daughter 


art a fliglit of ^parrows and will fly away, dear 
dad' 

I oiig is oiii joiirntv and to a btiange land W('ll fly 
awav llí 11 daiP 



' I w II l)T 1 Piiii) ibi «iri 
ii\ I I 1 I hii 11 lll IV 1)1 II idm^ m the ml^^nor; 
í « il 1 ii ‘•II lll lll í'•pi mlly dunng 
lll vv ' i I 1 I V t ii I laii lll 1 oí íonleinporury 

Pi lll I» I II 1 ii^ 1 iiniiv Loiinlr) woiiRn who 
I ui il II 1 ii piii K inli^tiim'. lunib willi an 
Mii d'* I dl V I I an 1 Ji I i likt siinplicilv 

Ibu 1 - I lolloíiin biiwíon the departiin; 
1 I idi ind ík » I itlii 1 

(' vv'i li ( lll lo lll lll iliv iiitri^iU afti r me, dear 

nuP 

I iiiv II 1 IM 11 I ^ Ml ‘•híddiri^ t( ii^’ in liir com 

p lll n lll d( II d lll ^ 

Ml Míd I I ili I vo Ul and lliou will comi lo see 

tliv niiiiiiiii 

Pi iv diiliiij iiovv bavi foi lliv ntw honu ’ 

Mv do'U mv dl llv lll Iviii^. so iincdicíl for 
li lll nii hl s of tliv p tl K dial diiP * 

sori fiiiulitirs will pl IV witli lliv dolls 
Pi iv diiliiu iiow hav! fo» lliv ni w home ’ 

\\ lio II fiiiish who*ll íinisli mv lialMini«<hcd 
embioidt n 

Tlial lies jn lhe palact, dcai dad!* 
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*My sons* daught(T<« wilJ do it, 

Pray. darling, now leavt* for fliy new homo.' 

‘M> pulaiiquin my palanquin can iiot pass 
Through ihf* door of ih> palace. dear dad! ’ 

‘ ni dj*'manlle a pari of llii* door lo mako lhe way, 
Pray, darliiig, iiow Icave foi ih> luw hoine ’ 

* My palaiiqiiiii my palaiiquin cati noi pass 
Through the nairow palh of iJi\ garden, dtMi da«l' ' 
‘ril lop a bic; hramh of tlu tici rnake lhe way, 
Pray, darling, now h ave for thv ní w homr ’ 

‘Thy daiighler ihy daiigliP i wjII Ih thii-^u, 

Tn lhe *'lug(s of iht louriiM thiough th\ (^lau, 
dear daíl ^ ’ 

‘ril (onbfriKt a ftw wtIU. 

Pray, darling. no^\ go to ihy new hoim 
* * • * 

When T}if\ Si\( OI Ni\v-bok\ Sons 

Song-feasts aru liold foi díiV'^ logfthoi ^\llon 
n new Min appeai*" on tlu» ^cene \11 woiiien 
from the loralilv asMinf)l(' oii (hi^ au^piciou^^ 
ücoasion witli heaif^^ n\in\('nat(*(] ^Mtll the s|)ini 
of song. They aiv atiiied «aiidiU hnttei- 
flics : some are ne^^ly mnriKMl liiido'-, ladiant 
^ith lovely looks and Mnih'^ (h(‘^ look like 
blossoined jessamim^s: some ol tluan look e\erv 
inch a nymph: otlnnN are motlieis all enjov ihe 
nativo wit; spontnneously it flows and (he \^llolo 
atmosphere is siueharged witli gaietv and )ov 
They then soar m tli(' lealni ot naiional musie, 
v/hich revoais a golden world wh(*i(* no woman 
is ohildlcs'^ llohu is tli(* toim foi llie new- 
born babe, and the songs simo on flic oeeasion 
are called Ilolar songs. 



A country girl She sings a-s sht (hiirn'. the ciiids 

The description of the physjcal pain and 
travail as well as the joy and hopo ot the 
mother, of the penod immediately befoie the 
arrival of the great moment, is the constant 
theme in these songs The new-born babe oflen 
figures as Krishna. 

How blessed is my fírst tra^ail! 

' Wake up, O mother-ín-law, wake up. 


Wakc up lo oheer me ín my agony, and share my 
pain. 

The travail ri^es and Iraveb straight to my heart! 
This Sundh and Sandhola* I wouldn*t take! 

This powdei of í,H(mg\ I woiildn*t take! 

Why did 1 evci cairy a rhild in my womb? 

How blessed in mv second travail! 

Wakc up, O tldci bisiei-jn-law, wake up 
\\dk( up lo ih«'i me in my agony, and share my 
pain 

lhe tidvail risfs and liavcis siraight to my heart! 
llii*^ Sundh and Sandíuda 1 wouldu*t take! 

I hi'^ powdci ol I ntmg I woiildn'1 take’ 

^ h> did I cvei laiiy u c hild in my womb? 

How hh‘•‘«.ed is iin ihird travaiP 
Wakc up. yoiingi I i-in law, wakc up, 

W aki up lo (iuui m in my agony, and share my 
pain 

I lu lia\ail ris(s and traviK stiaighl to my heart! 

Iliis Suvih and Sundholn I woiildiri take! 

Ihis powdci of Lump í wouhhri take' 

W !n dul 1 (V(i (dity a (hdd in inv womb? 

How h!i>«<^td my fonitli tiavaiP 
W ak( up oist(i«» oi m> yaid, wakc up 
W aki up l( »hc( r m» iri m\ agony. and ihare my 
pdin 

Tlu liavail !is(s ind tiavtls straight lo my hiarl! 

This Sundh anil Sandhoiu I woiildn'! lakf ! 

This powdci of I uang I wouldn’1 takel 
Whv did I I vci caiiy a ihild in m\ womb.^ 

How bIcsM d is in\ íiflh liavaiP 
W^akt up, wouun of the ucighhourhood, wake up: 
W^^akc up to (he( r mc in my agony, and share my 
pain. 

Now no liavtiil Iravt Is sttaight lo my heart, 

Ihi" Sundh and Sandhohi I miisi lake, 

This powdet of Lnung I miist take, 

How happv am I thal I carned lhe (hihi in my 
woinh 

As (he physieíil jiain is too iigonizing to 
bííii, th( moIluT ((Uite natnrally bnqiks forth : 

‘ AA hv did r (\(‘t (anv a eliild in my womb?' 
Bul lhe aiitieipated joy of the eomiiig (lelight 
no l(ss, and she instantaneously blesses the 
p.iin Ideas ol iltttqiev differ • the lown-brod 
womíiii caies mote tor an outward show of 
deeenev, tiie e()iiiiti\ woman tor its inward 
a^-peít, wilh tli(* resiilt that the town-brcd 
woman is formal, reserv(*(l, biit suggcative, 
while lli(‘ eoimtrywoinan is outbpoken, frank, 
liiit alluriiig 

H(Te is sometlnng moro : 

Lo! we see a room ahove a room, 

O whn halh biiill it, my lovc? 

Lo* we «ee a room ahove a room, 

O [.oíd Rama hath built it, my love. 

Lo! wc see a garden over and ahove a garden 
The gardner hath adorned it with Champa flowers, 
my love _ _ _ _ 

* Sundh is u native drug given to the mother, and 
when mjxed with Gur (bugar) it is known as Sandhída. 

^ Lwang is one of the spices. 
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Lo! we see a son over and above a son, 

The proud bride is blessed with il, my love. 

Thou art engaged in tending the cows, 

O come home and cheer me in my agony, my love< 



A happy coiipJe aflcr llit* híincy-moou. 


Soon camc the hiisband in his aparlinf^nt and 

exclui mtMl: 

‘ Whcre didst llion feei the Iravail, my love^ “ 

*0, the truvail I feel iii iny heart, 

Make haste and aend for my mother-in-law, my l«ve,* 

' 0 the travail I íeel in my heart, 

Make haste and send for the mid-wife, 0 mother-in- 
law/ 

A body-guard is behind him and two servants are 
seen in front, 

The husband rides on horse and leaves for the inid- 
wife*8 house. 

‘0 which is the mid-wife’s house?’ 

In varioiis strcets he enquires; 

Lo! some one exclaims in a Street, 

‘That is the mid-wifc’s, wliere a little child íroHrs 
and Champa blossoms.’ 


‘What wilst thou award to the mid-wife, 

If God, with a new son, biesses lhee? * 

‘ Rijpees five in cash and a splendid head-wear 
Proinplly wilJ I award to thee.’ 

‘ What will be the mid-wife’8 share? 

Tf it is a daughier, and sadness prevails on thee and 
ihy family.* 

‘ A niper in rash and a second-hand head-wear 
Will í ihfn award to thoe.” 


Tlií* husband rides on his horse, 

Por lhe mid-wife is arranged a splendid palanquin. 



The \illage. bride: lier mollier sends for her during the 
rains 


Lo! here arrives the mid-wife, 

TIm* dniininers attend llieir drums and invoke 
mj*í|)ieious cliants. 

*A lililc oil ril apply <ui thy belly and a son will 
just appear, 

Como and recline un the coueh, 0 thou the woman 
in delicatf State/ 

* Let thy husband give me my remuneration and 
discharge me soon, 

Send for him, 0 thou the mother of a new-born son.' 

‘W'hat hast thou done for me, 0 mid-wife? 

My wifc underwent a series of travoils^ and God 
blessed me with a son/ 

‘Let us give riipees five in cash to lhe mid-wife 

And also a send-ofl, ti> the aiispiciotis rhythm of the 
drums/ 

As lho eiistoin goos, it is the duty of the 
fathcr to send gliee and othor viands t& the 
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(lauíj;lil(i uhin \\ lici i ilhci in I u\ 
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^oNís nuRiNc rnr Rains 

Tlu I iin\ st ison (ornes tivith its own inusic, 
uhI li 1 lihon h is I iiiejlil tlio unmtiywomen to 
jíspotul lo it riitu is imieh of life and natiire 
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lo \li(h tliíst IK oiu;mill> ])ut bnng 
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n<<í (II 1 littis jn du inontli of 'shunan 
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t 1 fliintt to ^(( niK motiui riieii luait- 
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lU (OlM IN í ISA to tlu tn s ( ooitl..s (O doAt s 

I( il ‘-M 1 U 1 IU md sin^iiU tlu u is ol tomst 
n ijipKipinli ))1u( loi tlu ff/d/?u<lmtí \\lii(h 
I luN Ml dhtion il (oloiii fo du //u// íí dn ilit s 

< 11 ol du ino^t i>opul n tlunif'^ of the 

»n (11 1 ill\ ^un duim^ tlu i iins is the 
I iliiliii l( 111 p i'-''in^ tlu (I s ol Sdi (UI it 

líi I tlui <11 hw s 1 '- sb( is not \tt niMttd 1)\ 
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II ’ ii h 1 I h II liiin •« f Ilh wlífr in inv 

\ 1111111 III1' 

\Inn \ iri niN ln irl f r niv p ip» s 1 md dt ir 

I 1 11111) I 

I t I nu tl s 11 ^ f Stnan df n nmnm d 
M I II f 1 Ilh I h I on thf ^tindiii^ storit, and 
\ i\ pdiiifiil iT tlu brnisfs (Tl niv hand*' dtar 
Tii iiiiin 1 ^ 

Mama- m ' iins in\ lu art for th> horne swí^ct dear 
mamni i ’ 

L(t ijs «nnü the mp of Saian dtar mamma^ 
V\(ral onp;s de^ídibe the brides having a 
t dk with the riin-eloiid 

I* iir doANii fiisi nn inv papiK land O raindoiid* 
ílnn shoANM (II iny falht r in 1 iw s íí( Ids ’ 

l\ AN il n d tliv pipd’s lind O 

And hiNt dM) slioANfnd on thy fatlui inlaw*A fidds' 

Ol 

Whil rríndun/ npnso h ist llion bronpht, 0 ram 
f loiid ^ 

Ml nif ri and Avomí n liavr pom iiilo raptures, 0 rain 
dril.P 

Ribí 1 *^ I popular fnrm of addrcs>a to women in 
ihí Piinjai), and is as puhte as ‘madam’ 
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Thcn we see somcthine! else, m no way less 
itereoting 

Tht peacotks att dancing, 

look U lhe cloiids oí Sr/u/w lo’ il rdins in torrcnts 



I>i mM II 


\ S| I OI Dll ( I 

llu Piinj il>i woid loi lli( t\|>H il 
\J)J( "‘'loll l)í 1( ‘ 11(1 1 líllIltKil wllílUNlI 
li( íiiul li ind ()1 Ih dl ^U(((mU in -'Uitílinu 
L\\ n )ii( hoin IIm ik I ík wontii 



The nptun of tlu !h»1h 1 l^ 

Th(s( \oiing girls ih hipps pnv< m lh( íoiiiitrv 
wonirn inibibe tbt Iriit ‘«pinl of nitionil soii^ 

of thf locilit\ iss(inhl( lo nioinn ioi boor^ 
1o£»otlin d llií lioiiM of tli( dic(ti^(d Tlu fi\(d 
ptiiod foi tho isnunhl ií»( \ luli 

of soventeen dci\s but it prolongod lo anv 


number of days when only the relations of the 
(ItcOíiscd sit foT mournmg The key-note of 
Siapa lanuntation ot ooiiise, the haimonious 
pio((^s oí tli( wornín^*^ b( iting of their bieasts 



1 tliin I 111 nn ! h( I i^bni di» 

O in II mil ''pri íhi ligbl 

In miiitiiv ibi ir liavt T pis^ol lhe iiighl 
1 luii ipp« 11'' llit moon doar fillows, 

ÍI n ippí ir*' ih iiiooii 

111(1 (lu(k^ uhI thigli" witli theii hands 
B •')(!('' ''K//)(7 llu woinon hurst into a \anetv 
(il diiLi'' kiiown i" Knaih oi Vmna m the 
ni(n( tmunu)log\ Soinc of tlic dirgpv have 
(onu tlowii fiam inouth to luouth, whilc the 
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others are cxtoiiipore. Alinost all the 

dirges, old and new, aro expressivo of the inner- 
luost ])atlietio foolings of countrywoinon. Such 
are tho dirgos—spontan(*()Us and percnnial. 
The woinon soem to supposo that the more they 
burst forth iiito pathotio songs, the more the 
departed soul goes towards lioavoiily bliss. The 


whioh ooinos as easy to the countrywoiuen as 
toíirs appear in thoir oycs. 

Hore is a set of dirgos :— 

A niolhor lainents for lier deocascd daughter: 

Alas for ihce, my Koel of gardens, alas for thee! 
Ah mt*. ilioii hast now gonc to sleep in the nest of 
Dealh! No onc brings ihy ncws! Alas for tíiee, 
iiiy Kotl nf gardí ns. alas for thee! 



A lhon)iiírli search have I mado in varions foresis 
and hilis, ])iit, ah int*, nowherc can I find thee! 

Mow I rmirinher ihy swect songs which I can never 
forgel! 

A flíuighl(‘r hniamts for her doooascd father ; 

Alas for llirc, my papa, alas for thee! Miich of 
iny good Im‘k. in fact. is diie to thee. O ihoij wert 
likc a Subídfir lo iiu‘. Alas for thee, my papa, 

ala*- for ihce! 

Thy iiaiin- MT\ed rne as a pas^-porl; wilh il t 
1 'indd mi>\(* in all lhe direclions. and noiie eoiild 

eln rk me froni doing so. Alas for ihce, my papa, 

alas tor lheoí 

FIkmi werl like a rain-elond lo me. How rcpo.se- 
fid! llow far Iki''I ihoii gonc! Alas for thee, my 
papa. alas fot iIhm*! 



A sistíM* hinionts for tlu‘ do(*(‘asod hrother: 

Mas fí)r lhee, d(‘:ir inamrnaV .son, alas for lhee! 
O wili llioii e\(T ajipear on lho seene as my brolher 
in anoiher life? () when shall we again meei toge- 
iher? Aliis for thee. dear mamma’s son, alas for 
thee! 

Once .separated. we’II nevtT meei again? 0 ihis is 

siieh a Iragedv! Mas for lhee, dear mamma*s son, 
alas for lhee! 

O »ny i)rinee hrnllier, ihmi looked like u fine log 
of S/ii\/t(im w»)oíl. Thoii wert like a picce of 
•andai. highl> poli^-hed. Alas for lhee, dear mamma^s 
son, ala.-» ff>r lhee! 

0 my princí' hrother, when will thoii tiirn up to 
iny door as a giiesi? O when shonld I stand in 


expiclütion of thee? Alas for lhee, dear iiiammaV 


I.et me swiiií; lirsi 


SOI), alas for lhee! 


kinswomen of tlip doooní^cMl rppeat tho i)roooss, 
beating parts of thoir body so sovoroly that tlu» 
blood readily sinnnors; and whon tho swollon 
and ached parts aro to bo moroilossly boaten 
day after day, tho ladios of jxior ronstitution 
cannot stand thr strain. Tho woiiion of the 
locality, who join tho Siapa, oannot bo oxpeoted 
to feel so miich as tho rolations of tho deceased 
are apt to do, but they, too, liking it or ixot, 
pretend to apppear in the same role. Of course, 
some people call it a barbarous survival of 
social life. They earnestly believe that it is 
all conventional and ridioulous, and is in no 
way a sincero expression of grief. 

But how can the original significance of the 
dirge be ignored? Tf the tradition of Siapa is 
to be voritably abolishod for tho good of the 
country, Ict us liopo that tho great minds who 
come forward for the roform, wül do so with 
every care to save the tradition of the dirge, 


o ni> prinee lirnlher, ihy nnfnrtunate sweel-hearl 
is now a widow! .S)ie was no le.s.s than a qiieen lo 
thee, Inio a river flow her lears now! Alas for 
lhee. dear inammaV son, alas for lhee! 

A wife laments for tho doooased husband : 

Alas for lhee. my falher-in-law’s son, alas for thee! 
I wa.s afraid of nono when ihoii wert by my side. 
Ah rne Kal Yug, the dark age, hath come to me 
in thy death! Alas for thee, my íather-in-law’s son, 
alas for thee! £ven the ground, a widow etands 
upon takcs fire! Everyone abuses a widow! Any- 
thing touched by her hand is polluted! Alas for 
thee, my father-in-law’s son, alas for thee! 

I well realized the charm of thy fair face, 0 my 
bridegroom, I well understood the languagc of thy 
dreamy eyes. Alas for thee, my father-in-law*8 son, 
alas for thee! 

() it wa.s predestined -who could check il? Alas! 
Death makes no difiference. It has been snatching 
uway tnany a Pir, Pegarnber, and Aulia» Alas for 
thee my falher-in-law’s son, alas for thee! 

A daiightor-in-law himonts for her husband*» 
fíceased father: 
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Alas íor thee, my kingly father-in-law, alas for family is seen following the procession. Alas for 

thee! It was due to thee that i was wedded to thy thee, O king, alas for thee’ 

son. Thou wert like a lock to our family. Alas There aie so many sleeds, chariots, and bullock- 

for thee, my kingly father-in-law, alaa for thee! carts jn ihy house Beíore thy door aie seen thy 

How majeatic was thy speech! I was under its elephants, inoving so majeblically. Alas for thee, 

spell. Who coiild siirpass thee? Alas foi thee, my O king, alas for thee! 

kingly father-in-law! 




A countrywoman bringing fuel she may jijst burst mto 
song as she walks 


A minstrerb wife Inmontb for a well-to-do 
Miun, who dies in npc old age : 

Alas for thee, O king, alas foi tine! Numerous 
minstrels and Biahmins are seen at thy door. A11 
are singing thy praises. Alas for thee, O king, alas 
íor thee! 

Gold and silver didst thou give in charity. Now 
thy sons carry thee to the burial ground and thy 


lhe pid‘'jnt WDimu iii the aiiihorV village Bhadour, 
Paijald Stdlf 

ihí> havt ihtir own songs 

Evir>one cirritd oiit thv orders Thy yard is 
ddoniíd wiih ptarU How Marge-heartedly) didst 
thou givc jwdv indn> a iiiilch cow and steed in 
rhdiii>’ How (miinifiLtnlh ) didst thou give 
away iiniiunvi ^,old and silver in charity! Alas for 
tlut O kiiiL, alas foi thet ’ 

Tlitis sino the countiywonien in the Punjab. 
\s 111 (\j)i( ssion, s() in bubstcince, their bongs are 
simph and diiett and hiing bofoie us a vast 
galUi\ ()1 pntiiKs ío\eiing a wide range.* 

* Iht lirst fxplonr of Punjahi folk-lorc was probably 
iht lait Sir H C Fenipli, who puhhshed his monumental 
Work, Ifn hgutds of iht Punjaby in 1885. It was 
perliaps puhh^.hed in mor» tlian Iwo parts. But Sir R. C. 
Itiiiph d(\ot(d his utttntion lo those songs only which 
wi rt Mirmhow oi olln r (onmcted wilh lhe legends and 
roman((«^, (iiireni tliioiighout lhe Icngth and breadth 
of tli( tht Piiiijah, agaiii thtst songs are here and there 
iiih 1 iiiingh d wiili SI mi c lassu al songs which are not folk- 
Mmg'' in llu siiict of iht word Next to Sir R. C. 

líniplí I oim s tlu nami of Mi C 1 U^born, who pub- 
hslnd lijs Punjühi l\rt(\ mui Proiirbs, m 1905 But 
jt j only a bouklct and (oxis a few patterns of Piinjabi 
folk only \ Jiiilt (olhetion of Punjdbi folk-songs 

niay be '•im in Mr J lUíni s (rtammtr and Dictionary 
of líístern Punjfibi uith Pionrb^, Sayings and Verses, 
I do nul know if tlun air otht i piiblicatiuns of the 
Piinjabi folk songs in fngbsh T diall be grateful if some 
generous ptrsons can pioiiin the aforesaid books for me. 
Aii>hod\ kiiid (noiigb to do m) «hoiild address me C|o 
Thi Modem Rtiuii 

This artick wa*H wiittin during AuguSt, September, 
Octüher and Noveniher 1935, while I stayed at my 
Village Bhadour. Patiala ^tate. My cordial thanks are 
due tu my dear tnends St Atma Singh, Pandit Yog 
Raj Sharma, and Mr karm Chand Jaidka and also to 
S. Harnarayan Singh and S. Giirdev Sing, the chieis 
of our villages who have been very kindly co-operating 
with me in my mission. 

AUTBOil. 


PROSPECTS OF COTTON MILLS IN BENGAL 

By a B. 0[^ITA 


Tiion.ii lh(' fii^t Cotloii Mill iii Ijiiliíi. //,, ilu* 
Bowreiili ('oKon Mill, wn-* rrrcfíMl mwv 
Calcntla jii 18i{(),l B(‘ni:*al, lodav, '-laiaN alinosi 
laht ainoii”:^( tln' proxinci''^ iii tlii' prodnclion ol 
rolton ftoods At \hv hrainiiiim ol <lu' Mídn^tiy, 
Bcnj^al did not lai», lar ‘nrliind Boinhay, Ini, tlic 
fij\st inill tlicrc, //:. llu‘ Bonil)a\ Spiiiiiiii” and 
WVaviiií; Mill. (•oinni(‘iiri‘d work in ISãüí ‘nid 
in 187.‘1 28 inilN iii B(»iiil)a\ a^' 

ai»ain>l lõ in Ik nü,al Laici m (\(t‘pt dininu 
thc* S\\ad(“^lii M()M'iiU'n[. IVaiua^ ^lipp(‘d Ivick 
m; llial in 19IÍ1. wwr 7.‘í null^ ^^n^killí: in 

B. onihav island a^ aü.alll‘^t i:i in Bimi^mI 

19H2, luu\('vt‘r, (.‘líilil ij(‘\v colloii niilN liav(' 
l)(‘(‘n (“'lal)Ii''li(d, M)iii(‘ nt wlucli an* ((jini)p(‘í| 
v^ith tlu' ino^t ii|)-l()-datí* inacliinc]v and ain nnw 
api)r()achnm nr a(*tiiall> lia\i“ l)í‘min llic jíioduc- 
tion sta^a'i 

r\BJF r 

fiulivin Pinr(i.( iinTi (if Ph M < P<*tm iilauf of h»lal 

N n«l.ií:« ) 

( /// so,h) 

t».v\ -*7 io>, '»s lo-íw .n p'o 0 I"» 1 ^2, 

BrnMl).iN . ")() ]‘) JIJ J7 la 11 

MiinrdalMíl 2 \ 22 11 *7 *7 :Yi 

Boiidun (oiliM 
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(liat a \a^l internai inarkíd ('xi.sts for cotton 
inilU, 111 Brní»al 'rboinj.b (lii'' ron^^idia^ation ba^ 
an iinpoitaiit beainii». by iUclf it certainly 
noi a ‘^iifrideol indifuMtion ior tlie proniolion 
of cotton milK in Btainal Tor, Avhalevor 
nnnudniti -i lf-inU‘ic'-l ni^dd dictali*. wc b(di(‘vc 
in inrci-pio\ incial tiadc ba^í‘d nj)()n incípialitv 
ol iiatinal u‘M)nic(“- and otlicr condition> kn- 
tlui(‘ ai(‘ (onipilliiií' r('a^on^, (‘coníunic 
loi(i‘s slioiild bc allowíd lo liavc frcc plav and 
no alldiipl slioiild bc niad(‘ lo di^^tnrb tlic 
nainial di‘-iiib’ition ol indii^tii('s by plo^in(•('‘^ 

It nia\ b(* iiiaMi. and noi willioiit aical forc(‘, 
llid sni(H‘ llif cotlon inill indiidiy lni»l)lv 
(oiKditialdl in P>oniba\ and Abnicdabad no 
aOdopi slioiikl b( ni.idc lo dí‘V(‘lop it (‘kcwlicrí', 
loi. ibal woiild ciitail a lo’^^ of llic inlí‘rnal and 
(Nííiiitil cíoiioiiiics oi locali/alion tor 

Bonibin i^laiiil tl'is (‘outiuition lia'^ no loni»,(‘r 
nndi loU(* \l oiK* tini(‘ IVniibav b('licd*d 
t(» bc llu‘ natiird m at of tlic collon niill indi^irv 
oii lííOMiil ot ii- clincilc |)ío\iniil\ to nlarkct^ 
and Ou nio^i inipoiiaiil cotlon ])n'diicina arca^ 
and ollid’ km-oii'» Tlioiajli collon p^rown, 

noii OI 1(‘-- in in.inv i)ro\ inc( V M'\ddv- 

(i\c |'(i (‘dit O' llu‘ total ciop 1'^ raiMuI in 
Bondd^. ('intial PioMinav and B(‘i‘ar and 
(ívdciabad Slali Biit iii ‘^pilc of 1bcM‘ 

•d\.mla2“'*. ilu Bonibav indndrv Ini-^ loccdcd 
-inc( 19(18 hoin aboiit fift\ pi r cíMit of tlio total 
Indian |>]odnction to loilv pct c(‘nf, dnc to tlu' 
d(\clopnunt ol otlid (*(nlr(‘s likc Abincdabad, 
►'^liíílapin, Madia>, Ddlii, ('awnpiir It is not 
(01 piniio^c lu‘r(‘ to di^^cii^s tbc idalnc advanl- 
a^M'-. ol llu‘M' ilifbadil cditrcs, biit \\v want to 
dnpb;'"-iy(‘ il.at tlu riuant IcndíUjcv lias [)(M‘n for 
í Nddd* di^tribiition ol cotton nnlK, in spitc of 
tbí <!co;;iapljical and otlun* advanla< 2 ;rs of 
Buíinbay aiul tluai Minií*dabad A similar trcnd 
In " bcfui obsdTcd in líiiro|)(' and llií‘ V S. of 
\indica as in Tndia In tlu* lifc bislory of an 
Indn trv c( niralisation lias undonblcd advant- 
ai'cv, biil a^ timo ao(‘'^ on. it bcconies a handicap. 
WlicicMu an indn^trv i^* masspd toí»cthcr, rcnts, 
ta\('^ and co^-l of livinj» ao iij); trad(‘ linions 
lorni, liu‘ madiiiidy licconu' old and obsoleto, 
and mí‘Vilably ní‘\v (-(Milros ol produclion spring 
np, í\c(“-siv(* coricentration of population in , 
linntcul arcas also give ris(' jo diflícnlt probleins 
üí sanitation and bousing, and prodnccs a lack 
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of equilibríum between agriculture and industry 
in the country as a whoTc. The spreading out 
of industry would not only avoid these dangers 
but also providc employment for the surplus 
agricultural population and the wandering mass 
of Bhadralok youths. This last is a weighty 
consideration in Bcngal. A cotton mill of 
médium size engages about three thousand 
pcrsons. If decent quartcrs are provided in a 
healthy locality and proper surroundings, and if 
labourers arc humanoly treated, our young men 
of the middle class will certainly âock in large 
numbcrs as labourers. To givc one oxainplc, at 
the Dhakcswari Cotton Mills, there arc about 
four hundrcd men of the Bhadralok class work- 
ing as oommon opcratives, inost of wliom aro 
matriculates or have reail up lo the liigher 
classes of Euglish Srhools. 

That cortain condition in Bcngal arc en- 
couraging for the cstablishniont of cotton mills 
is amply dcmonstrutctl by the succcss of niills 
alrcady woikmg and the nunibcr of mills in 
proccss of orcction. Even in the present acute 
dcpression, the working rosults of Bcngal mills 
are gcnerally found to bc bcttor than in Bonibay. 
üf course, success lui^ not bccn unifonn, but in 
most of these cases tlu* i)oor rcsviUs will be 
found to be due to faulty organization in the 
widest sense of the tcrm. 

To ensurc success mills in Bcngal should 
be planned to supply the domestie requirements. 
Further, the wasteful methods of marketing 
generally adopted by Bombay and Ahmedabad 
should be avoided. Wc have alrcady seen the 
immcnse possibihties of such a niarkct, and a 
mill situatcd at its door can bc reasonably 
expected to pay more attention to.local nceds 
and make direct sales. The marketing side of 
the business is as much important as the 
technical side and a mill can ill afford to neglect 
it. In Cawnpur, several mills besides plaeing 
a part of their production through selling 
brokers, run shops and have mail order business. 
Much of the peuetration of German and 
Japanese goods in the Eastern markets has been 
due to their establishing direct contact with the 
consumer. 

In addition to the presence of a huge 
market at the door Bengal mills would enjoy 
other advantages as well. 

Being a dcltaic country intersected by big 
rivers, the temperature is lower than centres 
like Ahmedabad, Cawnpur, Delhi, and the 
atmosphere is more humid. Of course, to a 
great extent, modern inventions can manufac¬ 
ture suitable atmospherio conditions within the 


factory, but the advantage of a gift of nature 
cannot be gainsaid. 

In the supply of motive power, Bengal has 
natural superiority over all other centres except- 
ing those where cheap Hydro-electricity is 
uvailable. The frcight charges from Jharia and 
llaniganj to the other- centres are very much 
liigher than the corresponding charges to 
Calcutta and Dacea. 

As for labour, the average Bengalee does 
not like to work as a factory labourer and in 
conscquence the mills round about Calcutta 
Work with Madrasi or Behari, üriya or 0. P. 
labourers. The Dhakeswari Cotton Mills, how- 
ever, is working exclusively with Bengalee 
labourers rccruited from the ncighbouring 
villages. This demonstrates, not that the 
Bengalee dislikc factory work so much, but that 
he refuses to submit to the housing, sanitary 
and social conditions of labour in the Calcutta 
area. Morcover, he cannot stand aloof from 
factory employment much longer. In respect of 
population Bengal is the largest province iii 
índia, in arca she oceupies the ninth placc among 
them. The average density of population in 
Bengal is groater than that ot the other provinces 
and ioreign countries as well. The average 
holding for an agricultural worker is a little 
above 2] acres of laiid. The pressure of popula¬ 
tion on the soil is so great in some of the Eastern 
Bengal distncts that it is being relieved some- 
what by emigration to Assam and Burma. If 
iiidu.')tnes are established in suitable places tlierc 
is no rcason why the surplus population should 
not move to them. A factor very much in 
favour of Bengalee labour is that he is more 
intelligent, though physically a bit poorer, than 
outside labourers. Workers, in cotton mills, 
howevcr, do not requirc very strong physique, 
becausc, the operations are such as to require 
a sensitivcness of touch and ílexibility of fingers 
more than physical exertion. Moreover, Bengal 
mills in suitable rural arcas will have a defímte 
advantage m that they will not have to pay 
wages at the higher scales prevailing in the 
City. Though city labourers usually get higher 
money wages, their real income is not necessarily 
higher. 

lii point of labour efficiency, a new centre of 
cotton mills will be at a disadvantage during 
initial period of apprenticeship. But in these 
days ol specialised machinery it does not take 
a long time to aequire the necessary skill. In 
the experiencc of the Dhakeswari Cotton Mills, 
in course of eiglit years spinning efficiency has 
reached almost India’8 maximum and it is 
coniidentiy expected that within a year or twu 
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tbc maxinium will bc rcached in thc wcaving 
scction UH wcll. So that, tlie cliiáadvantagc on 
this.acoount i« not of a pcnnaiient or inlicrent 
naturc, but such that can bc rcmoved by train- 
ing and oxpcricnoc. 

While discussing the suitability of Bengal 
for eotton niills, vve iirc not oblivious of at least 
onc of her disadvantagos, viz„ the supply of raw 
eotton. In the piirchaso of Broach, Snrat, 
Piinjab, or American, tne additional cost on 
account of freiglit eharges is so gn^at that very 
little of these htaples are used in Bengal. In 
the purehase of eotton from the Madras side the 
disadvantage is not greater thaii that of the 
other centres. As for Bíast African eotton, 
every centre otlier than Boinbay is at a eon- 
siderable disadvantage. Alim('dabad inills, 
whieh largcly engage in prodiieing dhuiis of finer 
eounts, thc principal inarket for \\hich is 
Bengal, have to receive Uganda and American 
eotton through the port of Bombay. The dis¬ 
advantage of Bengal in this respect can bc re- 
duced if proper fumigating arrangements are 
made at the port of Calciitta, so that, B(‘ngal 
mills could make direct irnport of their require- 
menls of foreign eotton. Further, attempt4^ 
should be made to grow long-staple eotton in 
Bengal. Proper investigations and e.\|)eriinents 
should bc undertaken by the (lovernment in 
co-operation with the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, to determine th(* area and suitability 
of long-staple eotton in Bengal. We eannot 
take for granted the sweeping condeiniiation of 
Bengal in this respect unless a proper trial has 
bcen given. The famous Photec eotton from 
whieh Muslins useíl to be made was Micee.ssfully 
grown roíind about Daeea. In the day.s of llu* 
bulloek cart, certainly Bengal AAas self-suíTieient 
in thc supply of her requirement-» of raw eotton. 
The decline of eotton eultivation in Bengal had 
probably becn due to the expaiision of (piiek 
and eheap means of eomniiinieation and the 
lise of jute, oil seeds etc. In the eonipetition 
for land, the less vahiablc erop is eon'-tantly 
heing rcplaced by the more valuuble, and 
(UTlinarily jute and sugar-eane are more paying 
than eotton. If Bengal does not grow any 
cotton today, that is more beeause she linds 
it more profitable to speeilize in those crop.s 
in whieh her elQíiciency is still greater and irnport 
thc Ic&s valuable cotton erop from outside. So 
long íis jute sclls at a moderatcly high priee, 
there is httle chance of growing cotton in Bengal 
on any extensive scale; b)it, now that the üov- 
emment has adopted thc policy of Jute 
restriction, whieh can never suceeed as sound 
and econoinic unless substituto or alternativo 


erops have been evolved, the Government may 
with profit investigate the pos&ibility of the 
expansion of cotton. 

Even if the eultivation of cotton proves 
uneeonomic in Bengal, the diffieulty need not be 
eonsidered as insupperable, for does not Japan 
irnport raw eotton from Índia and also sell the 
íinished goods back to índia, pay double 
cost oí tran.sportation and yet undorsell Indian 
milLs? In China, there W'ere íhirty-three eotton 
mills in 1916, and today the number exeeeds 
one hundred and twenty. This rapid progress, 
eomi)í‘t(‘nt obsi*rvers say, has bcen due to the 
])roximity of thc market and ui)-to-date 
maehinery. We admit that cotton mills in 
Bengal will be at a disadvantage of eonsiderable 
magnitude in the supply of raw eotton, but 
along with this it is to bc eonsidered that exeess 
oí freight i)aid on eotton is largely eompensated 
by saving in freight of finished goods. Morc- 
over w'e want to emidiasize that one faetor alone 
does not decide the fate of an industry; the 
balance of advantages txrv overwhelmingly in 
íavour of establi.-^hing eotton mills in Bengal. 

Jn proinoting mills in Bengal, to avoid 
pos.sibIe disappointiiKmt and reproa(‘lies, atten- 
tion should be i)aid to the followdng safe- 
guards: 

(1) A mili should bc of thc proper ecoiiomic 
size. In our \iew, the minimum size of a mill 
ought to be r^ÜO looms and 17500 spindles. 
Too sinall nnits are at a disadvantage in the 
purehase of law' materiais, stores and sale of 
hnished goods. Small mills are bound to bc 
ineíiicient, as they eannot maintain a properly 
trained higlily paid technieal staff. A big mill 
ean i)ay an\ priee for braiiis, for it gets back 
maiiy times more than it pa>s. It is wtII to 
lemeiiibrr that eonipetition, both internai anu 
externai, is very keen in the cotton industry. 

(2) A iiKiely spinning or w'eaviug mill 
w'iil not be a paying proposition. At one time 
mills in Bombay speeialized in spinning only, 
but now' almost all of tliem have added weavinír 
dei)arliu(*nts. The cotton mills in Bengal under 
tlie ?»Ianaging Agciicy of Rlcssrs. Kettlewcll 
Bullen k Co. have bcen forced to do the same 
thing. Yarns constitute a raw' material for the 
liand-loom weavers and hence it cannoc be 
faubjected to anything more than a revenue 
duty. tíü eonipetition in the yarn market is 
very severe and it is difficult to make any prolit. 

On thc other hand, a purely weaving mill 
is under the handicap of buying its yarns and 
thus pay a proíit to others whieh increases cosc 
cf produetioD of thc íinished goods. 

We want to specially emphasize this faetor; 
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as promotcrs in Bengal often commit the mis- 
take in the expcctation of ndding the other 
departmcnt later on out of prospective profits. 

In planning a mill, speeial attention should 
be given to the character of the market. A inill 
will be at an advantage if it produces goods 
which are in wide dcmand. Markot for goods 
which havo a restricted or spccial deraand will 
not bc 80 steady. 

(3) Grcat caro should bo takon in select- 
ing and appointing the right kind of mon in 
oharge of the dcpartmcnts. Thcvc is a dearth 
of suitable tcohnical men in índia. What is 
wanted is that tiicse mon should have botli 
thcorctical and practical knowlodgo and long 
standing experience, both Tndian and foreign of 
a high order. Men of this lype are always 
oostly; but a inill that is onlightonod onough 
to make such a solcction is suro to roap the 
advantage in the forin of lowor cost of produc- 
tion por unit. Mo.st of tlio jirosont dopart- 
montal hoads have risen from llio bottora. 

Thcy may be vory good in tho paitioular 
job, but thoy oannot soo vory muoh boyond 
thoir own orbit. Suoh mon aro apt tu becomo 
cxireinely oonsorvativo, sibpioious of all obangos 
and laoking in all form of initialivo. Tho 
Indian youths who go abroad do not laok in 
the prcliminary oduoation. but thcy oommit tho 
mistake of going in tor degrcos, while thoy 
ouglit rcally to piok up practical oxporionoo in 
the faotory. On roturning iiomo thoy oxpect 
somo fat salary and tho olumoe of boht-ing over. 

(4j In organizing a mill, or in drawing 
plaiis and speoiíioatioas and in daily manage- 
mont, of courso, technioal oxporis must bo given 
thcir duc importanoo, but tho completo soherae 
.should got the final apjiroval of porsons who 
havo fair tcolmioal knowlodgo oouplod with a 
thorough study of the oommorcial side. 


In the determination of the location of a 
factory, the initial cost of land is no guiding 
factor. The general considerations that are to 
guide us in this niattcr are as follows: 

If any kind of electricity is uscd, then tho 
factory is to be noar tho gcnerating plant. In 
Bengal, in the absonoc of Ilydro-Elcctric works, 
thorc is no scope for the use of electricity as 
a motive powor, exoept in tho Calcutta area 
soi-vcd by tho Calcutta Electric tíupply Co. 
Ltd. In the case of steam turbines neamess 
to plentiful supply of good soft water is neces- 
sary. In the mattcr of coai Bengal has a 
natural advantage over othor centres. Even 
thon tho factory should be so looated as to have 
somo advantage over the noarost competing 
mills elsewhcro. Easy and ehcap inland and 
ontward transport faoilities. low cost of living, 
sati.sfaotory climatc and sanitary conditions are 
some of the othor conditions to be fulfilled. 
Noarnoss to skillod labour is another important 
oondition. Local labourors lead a more 
risponsiblc lifo, thoy havo thoir responsibilities 
to the family as wcll as responsibilities to the 
community to which thoy belong; this conscious- 
mss oxcrci^cs a bepeficial influence on thcir life 
ond thoioforo upon thoir daily work. In fac- 
t« trios whoro the oporatives are rocruited from 
ont''ido an ontircly artificial oondition of life 
and Work is creatod. An extonsive and ready 
markot for the finishod goods ought to be 
n('arby. Porhaps, in this respeot, we ought to 
bo guided by tho location of already existing 
or now extinct important centres of production 
and dihtribution. 

If tho abuve safoguards and considerations 
aro adoipmtoly attended to, thorc is no reason 
why a cotton mill in Bengal should not achieve 
a reasonablc measuro of siicccss. 
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The distinction bet\v('cn unitary States and 
composite States eonstitiitcs tlic basis of a well- 
rccognized elas&ifiration in the domain of juris- 
prudence and iiolities. Jn a unitary State the 
totality of povereign power over the entirc 
territory and i)opulation is vested in a central 
authority. A comporte State, on the olher 
liand, necessarily iin])Iieh the association, more 
or less complete and more or less durable, of 
scveral States under a eoinmon government or 
a comraon Riiler.l Laband classifies the ashO- 
eiations of States into two different and distinct 
catcgorics: 

1. Assoeiation of States fouiided exclu- 
sively on agrccment or treaty ((Vindole contraU 
tuale). 

^ 2. Assoeiation of States of a eorporate 

character.2 Confederation falis under the first 

category, while Federation furni^hes an inter- 
esting example of the second. 

The cxisting Federations are: 

1. The United States of America 

2. The United States of IMexico 

3. The United States of Venezuela 

4. The United States of Brazil 

5. Tlie Rcpublic of Argentine 

6. The Oerman Reich 

7. The Swiss Confederation ” 

8. The Republic of Áustria 

9. The Union of So^iet Republies 

It has been argued that the Soviet Union is 
not a Federation. Durand, for instance, says: 

“ Thcir ronstitutjonal rulc*» are foiinded upon a 
pulitical situation of a rcvnhitjonary character, not 
only in ihoir origin biit alsí) in ih^r pcrmanonl 
natiire. Such a situation is incompatible with the 
notion of jurisiic powers subjcct to positive riiles in 
regard to thcir scopc and mode of exercite.’” 

It is no doubt true that the Russian 
juri^-ts of today have discarded the ortho- 
dox theories of State, and liold that the 
State i*- not a rule of law but the expression of 
a dietatorshij) of a non-juristic character. 
Says Gourvitch, 

“ The cconomic inlerests of lhe dominant rlass 

1. Bonfils et Fauchille, Droit International Public, 

2. Laband, // Diritto Publico dvW Impero Germânico. 

P. 1. 

3. Durand, Les Etats Federaux. P. 53. 


arc the active force and the fundamental law of the 
State.”* 

This new conception finds expression in the 
Constitution of the Republic of the Ukrainc. 
Article I of this Constitution declares: 

“The Sotialiiít Republic of lhe Sovieis of the 
Ukraine is an organizatlon of the dictatorship of lhe 
exploitcd, labouring masses of the proletariat, and 
of the poor peasanlry against lheir ancíent oppreasors 
and exploitcrs, lhe capitdliats and large land-owners.*’ 

This novel doctrine of State has nccessarily 
prodiiced a striking feature in the constitution 
of the Soviet Union. It is the authority which 
has been conferred on a particular class or 
section of socicty to the exclusion of the entire 
body of other classes. The Soviet organization 
ensures the predominance of the proletariat and 
deprives the bourgeois of franchise and eligibi- 
hty. The consequence of this principie is that 
the electorates exercise unrestrict('d control over 
thíur representatives. In the first place, the 
ik])uty elected by the proletariat is under an 
(/bligation to render account to his electors of 
his activities in the Soviet within tliree days 
after the dose of each session. He is also 
bound to discuss with his electors all questions 
on the agenda of the Soviet before the opening 
of each session. Further, the electorate has the 
iight to revüke the election of a deputy if it 
be proved that hc has not carried out its 
(íirections.5 

The other outstanding feature which differ- 
entiates the Soviet orpnization írom orthodox 
parhairientary institutions is the fact that the 
Soviet Constitution has totally abandoned the 
theory of separation of powers, and has con- 
secrated a new conception which has been 
described as the theory of dimension of power.” 
According to this theory, each institution in the 
hierarchy of the Soviet organization exerciscs 
within the coinpass allotted to it all the powers 
of governance, whethcr legislative, executivo, or 
judicial. Apart from these two distinctive 
features, the Constitution of the Soviet Union 
is not opposed to the structural organization of 
a Federation. It is, therefore, olear that the 
contention advanced by Durand oannot rightly 

4. Gourvitch, Osnovy Konstitoutsii. Moscow. 

5. Brodovitch, Sovetskoe izbiratelnoe pravo. Lenin- 
grad. 
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be accepted. If a Constitutíon poesesses the 
essential elemcnts of a Federation, it cannot 
jijstly be cxcludcd from the federal category 
nierely because it is founded on political doc- 
trines of a rovolutionary character. 

Therc is another class of existing Federa- 
tions which may be designated as subordinate 
Fcderations. Thcse must be distinguishod from 
the first group inasmuch as they do not enjoy 
full and complete sovcreignty but arc subor- 
dinatc to another superior authority. This class 
comprises : 

1. The Commonwcalth of Australia 

2. The Dominion of Canada 

3. The Federation of índia, as proposed 

in the Government of índia Act, 1935. 
Durand contenda that the Dominion of 
Canada is not a Federation aince the power to 
amond the constitution is vested in +he Imperial 
Parliainent. Ile says: 

" Âii Canada, au conlrairc, la (onstUutiim du Domi- 
nion ne peut etre ntodifiec que par une loi du Parlc^ 
ment Anglais; Vassentiment du Paricmcnt amadien 
ebt cn fait necessaire et cest meme de ha que lient 
rinitative, mais sa dedsion ne siiffit pas. La silua- 
íion nr se presente donr pas pour le Canada comme 
pour Ktats federaux^^ 

This contontiim cannot, howcvcr, bo íicce])ted. 
Ono just as woll arguo tliat th(' Ooinmon- 

vvoaltli of Australia is not a federal uuion be- 
causo cortain powcrs of logiwslativo sovcn-ídgnty 
aro vostod in the Parliamont of tho United 
Kingdom. 

It has boon assortod by a rocont wriler that 
thore doos not oxist any distinotivo mark of 
Federation. It has boon iirged that “ once a 
gonoral namo is givon to a nunibor of particular 
things in order to distinguish thom from othcrs, 
thcac things aequiro a reputation for a distinc- 
tion thoy do not in fact possos'^/7 Prailauno 
puts forward tho viow that “ botwoon tho Con- 
fedoration of States, the Federal State, and the 
unitary State which corresponds to a precise but 
arbitary, academie classification, thore exists a 

6. Diirand, op. cit. p. 55. 

In Canada, on the conlrary, lhe Dominion constitu- 
tion could not be modified but by a law of the Briti^^h 
Parliament, lhe asseiit of the Canadian Parliamcnl is 
no doubt neressaiy and more so, lhe initiative resis thcrc- 
in, but its drci«ion is not siifficient. Thercfoie the 
position of federal States and of Canada is not lhe same. 

7. Finer, The Theory and PracHce of Modern Govern¬ 
ment, Vol. I, at p. 244, See also Orloíl, Le Vice Fonda- 
mental de la Classification Dominante des Etats, p. 6. 
He says: “En realite, aucune qiiestion dans la theoric 
generale de PEtat, ne se troiive dans une situation aussi 
deplorablc que celle de la classification des Etats .... 
Toute le monde accepte la theorie traditionelle." 

In^ reality, no question in the general theory of the 
State, is so lamentable, as that of the classification of the 
States .... Everyone accepts the traditional theory. 


whole series of intermediate combinations.8 It 
would, however, appear that these criticisms 
cannot fully be substantiated. It is no doubt 
true that there arc certain features which are to 
be found both in Fcderations and Confederations 
of States; nevertheless a dose and criticai study 
of Federal Constitiitions and an analysis of the 
theory of Federation conclusively prove that 
a federal union of States possesses certain 
characteristic marks which differentiate it from 
otlier fornis of State organizations. As Borel 
has rightly pointed out, 

** I/historien et le juriste ont deux domaines dis- 
iincts et poursuivent deux huts absolument difierents, 
Le premier rherche avant tout a etahlir cette conti- 
nnite irresistible des faits que revele un development 
de pliisieurs siedes; le second par contre, doit dans 
(ette evohition qnelqucfois imperceptiblc, distinguer 
le moment preds ou Ics deux notions, essentielle- 
ment distinctes, de la ronfederation d'etats et de 
Vetat federatif, se touchant et ou clles se separent*** 

Furtlier, tlie theory of ‘‘ floating frontiers ” 
fissende Cfrcnzon) cannot bo sustained in law. 
kvery legal classification must bo clear and 
jirccise. We shall therefore proceed to analysc 
ihe constiluoiit elemonts of a Federation which 
(listingnish it from other forms of association 
of States. 

A Confc(l('ra(ion of States is an association 
of sovereign States in which tlicre exists h 
central power possessing orgatüzations of u 
permaiient eliai*actcr. It is founded ossentially 
on a tr(*aty concluded amongst States which arn 
and continuo to be sovereign. It is in reality 
“7/na somwa di atfribuzione e di 'poteri fondati 
libera aceordo dcgli atati paríicolari c rcuniti 
per essere cscrcitati in com mune. A Con- 
federation does not, therefore, po‘5sess either 
sovereignty or the character of State, the con- 
f(*ilerating States preserving their sovereign and 
independent cxisieiice subject to agreed restric- 
tions. It, therefore, follows that a Confedera- 
tion is not a State, but mcrely a vinculum juris, 
cin Rcchtsverhalinisíi, founded cxclusively on 

8. Prailauiie, Lunitansme et le federalisme dans la 
Constitutíon AUemmdc du II aout 1919. 

9. Borel, Efude sur la Souverainete dans TEtat Fede- 
xitíif. P. 150. 

The historian and the jiirist have Uvo distinct 
domaiti'* and piirsue twn abbolutely different objects. 
The fir^^L seeks above ull, to estabÚsh that irresistible 
continuily of facts which reveal a development of several 
centuries; the second, on the conlrary; must distinguish, 
in that e\olulion sumetimes imperceptible, the precise 
moment when lhe two notions, essentially di£ferent, of 
the Confederation of States and of the Federal State touch 
and separate from one another. 

10. Brunialti, ünioni e Comhinazioni fra gU Stati: 
"‘A sum of attribiites and powers founded on the free 
coiisenl of the indbidual States united for their exercise 
in common.” 
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agroomont or troaty. For instancc, in thc Swiss 
Confodoration of 1815 the Federal Act was 
invarinhiy oonstrued as a vcrtrag or treaty and 
not as a Statiito or Constitiition. The Gennan 
Confoderation (Deutsche Bund) creatcd by thc 
W^iener ScMiuisatete of 1820 was also a union 
of sovereipjn States founded upon a series of 
treaties. Siinilarly, the American Confedera- 
tion of 1781 was only a “ firni leaííiie of 
friendbhip between States whioh retained their 
sovereignty, freedoin and independenee. 
(Artieles 2 and 3 of the Artieles of Confedera- 
tion, 1781-88). 

A Federation, on tlie otlier hand» is nok 
only an ashoeiation of States biit also a State. 
As Brie riglitly points ont, 

** Der fíundisstaat i\t zupleich fíund und Staat; 
cr ist aJso, .... einvr^nts em au\ Staaten zuòamrnen- 
gesctztvs, foderativ organisiertes, Gcmeinwesen^ und 
andererseits ein atis Menschen zusammengesplztc^ 
Gemeininwesen niit eincr príncipiell alfe Zwerkc 
mensrhlirhen Lebens umfas^enden Aufgahe und 
Zustandipkeit*'^^ 

It follows, Iherefore, tliat a Federation is, 
on the one hand, a unity, and possessos all the 
featiires of an organic union par exceUertre, 
whereas a Con federation is always to be dis- 
tingiiished by “ la niancauza di coesione psico¬ 
lógica intcrneJ'l2 Tliis is then the fuvdajveu- 
tum ditdsionis between a Federation and a 
Confederation. On the other hand, a Federa- 
tion is also an assoeiation of States, and differs 
froni unilary States whieh eannot at the sanie 
time be a union of eonstituent States. 

This is then the fundanientmu divisiopis 
between a Federation and a Confederation. 
On the other hand, a Federation is al.^o an 
assoeiation of States, and differs froni unitary 
States which eannot at tlie same time bc a 
union of eonstituent States. 

There are several results of the eonstitu- 
tional unity of the federal a^^sociation of States. 
In the first placc, it is inevitable that the eenlral 
govemment in a Federation should enjoy and 
(‘xercise all riglits and powers of externai 
sovereignty. It ia the Federation alone which 
posseases international personality and is eon- 
seíjuently the sole representative of tlie fed^rat- 
ing units in International Law.í3 For instanee, 

]1. Bri(*, Theorie der Staatvnverbindungen : “A 
Frdcral State ím at thc same time an assoeiation and a 
Statp; . . . . it is also, on the one hand, a fedcrally 
organi/rd commiinily composcd of States, and, on thc 
other, a rommunily of peoplc whose chicf duly and 
compeienre ernhrace the needs of human beings.’* 

12. Posada. II Diritto Pubblico Spagnuolo. at p. 148 
See also Raiischenberger, Das BundesstaeUsproblem. 

13. Fiore, II Diritto Pubblico Internazionale. Vol. 1. 
Se». 309: Lewis, On thc Use tmd Abuse of some Politi- 
cal Terms,. P. 97. 


iinder the constitution of the United States of 
America it is the Federal Government which 
exerciscs all powers of sovereignty in regard to 
international matters, and the federating States 
híive no personality or authority from the point 
of view of International Law. Article 1 of the 
Soviet Constitution similarly States that the 
representation of thc Union in all international 
aftairs, tlie conduet of diplomatic relations, and 
the eonelusion of treaties with foreign powers 
belong exelusivcly to the competence of thc 
Union. This view, howcver, has been severely 
eritioised by Le Fur who holds that it is not 
eorreet (o say that under a Federation it is thc 
Federal Government alone whieh possesses 
international personality.14 He cites thc 
instanee of the German Federation of 1871 in 
whieh the States eonstituting the PVdcration 
did enjoy cerlain powers in regard to Interna¬ 
tional nffairs, as, for instancc, the right of direct 
diplomatic intercourse with foreign States. This, 
howev(‘r, does not mean that thc eonstituent 
States of the German Federation were con- 
sidered as persons in International Law. Lo 
Fur is, Iherefore, clearly wrong when hc says 
that the eon^.tituent elements of a Federation 
alhO ])ossess international eharacter. It is no 
doubt truc that in a Federal Constitution 
the units may be entitled to exercise such 
light^í as rights of Icgation but this does 
not confer on them any international ehar- 
aeter, nor does it transform them into 
sovereigns from the ]ioint of view of Tn- 
ttrnational Law. Further, it eannot for a 
moment be disputed that in cases of eoníliet with 
foreign powers it is the Fedí^-ation, and the 
Federation alone, whieh is responsible in thc 
eyes of International Law even wheiv the units 
enjoy and exercise certain powers of externai 
sovereignty.15 

The seeond eonsequenee of the organic 
unity of a Federation is that in all Federal con- 
stitutions Federal laws over-ride the laws of thc 
eonstituent units in cases of eoníliet. As 
Jellinek remarks, Bundesrecht bricht Landes- 
rerht, Proviaions to this effeet are sometimes 
expressly incorporated in the Constitutiona. For 
instanee, Article 13 of thc German Constitution 
of 1919 provides: 'The law of the Reich pre- 
vails over the law of thc Landes.”l6 Article 2 of 
the transitory provisions of the Swiss Constitu¬ 
tion is to the same effeet. Similar provisions 

14. Le Fur, Etat Federal et Confederation d^Etats, 

15. See Cuning's Case (Wharton, Digest of the Inter¬ 
national Law of the United States, 1887. Vol. 1, Pages 
48-49). This is only partially tnie of subordinate Federa- 
tions. 

16. See Doehl, Reichsrecht bricht Landesrecht. Garre 
de Malberg, La Theorie generde de UEtaí at p. 124. 
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havc also becn incorporated in Árticle 31 of the 
Árgentine Cünstitution, and Ârticlc 120 of the 
Constitution of México. The corresponding 
clause of the Constitution of the Coramon- 
wealth of Australia runs thus: 

“When the law of a State ia in conflict with the 
Law of the Communwcalth the latter ahall prevail, 
and the former bhaJl, tu lhe extenl of the inconsiat- 
cncy, be invalid.'* 

Section 107 of lhe Govoniiiicnt of índia 
Act is as follows: 

“If any provision of a Provinrial law is repiignant 
to any provision of a Federal Law which the Federal 
Le^çiblature is eompetent lo enact or to any provision 
of an exibting fndiari Law with rcspcct to onc of 
the nialters ennmeraled in lhe Coiirurrent Legisla- 
tivc List, then, biihject lo the provision‘- of this 
section, the Federal Tiaw, whethei pass^^d before or 
after lhe Provincial law, oj, as lhe cise may be, 
lhe existing Indian I.an, ‘•hall prevail and the Pro¬ 
vincial law shall, to the t \teni of the rcpugnancy, 
be void.” 

It would, Ilowcvor, «'ippoiir tliat this 
iiiiiy iiüt iiecc*asíirily bc‘ a (listinetive featiiro 
of ít Federal Constitution. II is possible 
to eonceiví» a Coiifederation of States in 
whieh it iniftht be expressly provided lliat the 
rogulations or dccrees of the eonunon govern- 
incnt of tlie (\)nf<‘d(Tation shall, within tlie 
liiuilcd íácope of the legislativo authority allotted 
to the oentral organ, abrogate llie hiws and 
rogulations of tlie constiUicait States. Whcther 
in a particular case tia* laws of a Confederation 
possess bucli exclusi\e and authoritativc 
character will depeiid entirely on the teriiis and 
provisions of the convention oreatiiig the Con- 
federation. The niere íact that the ('onsfitiition 
üí a Confederation expres^ly provides that all 
central deerees or resolutions shall over-ride the 
laws and regulations of the States in regard to 
certain speeified inatters, does not necessarily 
transform the Coníederation into a F('deral 
State. 

Another consequence of the con&titutioiuil 
unity of a Fcderaüon is that in cases of con¬ 
flict between the constitm^nt uiiits or between a 
constituent unit and the Federation, the Federal 
Constitution invariably provides for the settle- 
inent of disputes by a Federal authority. For 
instance, Articlc 110 of the Swiss Constitution 
States: 

Le Tribunal federal connait des differents de droit 
civil: i. Entre la íonfcdvration et les cantons; 2, 
Entre la confederation^ d'une part^ et les corpora- 
tions ..... 3. Entre cmtons." • 

* The federal Tribunal knows the different aorta of 
Civil Law: (1) Between the Confederation and the 

Cantons, (2) Between the Confederation and the Corpora- 
^ona, (3) Between the Cantons» 


Similar provisions are to be found in 
Article 76 of the German Constitution of 
1871, Article 105 of the Mexican Constitu¬ 
tion, Articlc 100 of the Árgentine Constitution, 
Article 59 of the Constitution of Brazil, Article 
120 of the Constitution of Venezuela of 1931. and 
Articlc 43 of the Treaty of Union of the Socialist 
Soviet Rcpulilies. On the othcr hand, wc find 
that in all Confederations the pact of associa- 
tion has always provided for arbitration in 
cases of dispute. This ugain cannot be regarded 
aií a fundamental characteristie of a Federation 
since express provision for the scttlement of 
diKsputes by a central authority and not by 
arbitration does not n(‘cessarily abrogate the 
essential frature of a (Confederation that it is 
an as^oeiation and not a State. 

Sevenil othor points of difference between 
a Confi‘deration and a Federation have becn 
urged by eminent jurists of diífcrcnt countries. 
It is thí'i*(‘fore necessary for us to examine how 
far their argumonts can be sustained. In the 
lÍKst place, it has becn urged that a distinctive 
characteristie of a Confederation is that the 
powers of the central organ are spccifically and 
defmitely enumeratcd, whereas in a Federal 
Constitution the rights of the component States 
are exprossly declared, leaving the remainder of 
sovenúgn authority in the hands of the Federal 
Government. A cursory study of Federal Con- 
stitutions will, however, show that this argument 
is not M)uiid oither in theory or in practice. 
From the theoretical ])oint of view it may be 
111 ged that the mere enumeration of the rights 
of the Federal Govermuent does not necessarily 
conílict with the fundamental character of a 
Federation. The view ib also elearly opposed 
to facts. For instance, under the American 
(\)ristitution the residiiary powers of sovereignty 
are vest('d in the constituent States. Indeed, 
tliis is true of all Federal Coiistitiitions except 
tliat of Canada. Fin^lher, as L(' Fur points out, 
the difUTence is piirelv quantitative and not of 
the least "ignifieance in ]U’aetico.l7 

Accordmg to liluutshli, the real difference 
between a Confederation of States and a Federal 
State lies in the diíTerenl organisations of the 
two forins of union.^’!^ He argues that in a 
C\)iifederation there is only one organ, a Diet, a 
bort of Congress of diplomats (Gesandten^ 
congres.'^) ; whereas in a Federal Constitution 
the organisation of government is complete from 
the triple point of view of the legislature, the 
judiciaiy and the cxccutive. This view, how- 
over, will not bear serutiny. In the íirst place, 

17. .Spc Lo Fur, op. cit. 

18. Bluni-shli, Geschichte des Schweizeríschen Bunde- 
srechts Vol. 1 at p. 562. 
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it does not tako actual facta into consideration. 
For instanre, tho Icgislative and thc executivo 
organisations wero luf^lily devolopcd in lhe Con- 
federation of tho United Provinces of tlie Ncther- 
lands. Thero was, however, no organisation of 
the judi(*iary under this ('onstitiition. ün the 
other hand, eveii under th(‘ (ieriuan Foderation 
of 1871 tlu*ro was no eeniral organisation of 
judieiary until thc (írrichtsrcrjnssiingiigoíietz 
ÍJudicature Aet) of January, 1877. It is olear 
from these instances that differcaices in organiza- 
tion do not necessarily differentiale a FedcTation 
froin a ConfedíTation of States. 

It has bcen argued that the real and funda¬ 
mental dilTerence bctw(‘eii a Foderation and a 
Confederai ion lies in the lact tliat under a Con- 
federation the constiiuent units stand on an 
absolutely e(iual íboting, whereas under a 
Foderation equality of the States is neither 
absoluto nor indis|)ensal)le.1íí This lheoiy was 
l)ropounded by Von Ibilst on the basis of tlu^ 
Confederai (!onstitution (if the United Stat(‘s of 
America and is not in aceord with otlier Federal 
and ('onfederal Constitutions. For instanee, 
under the (lernian Confederai ion prior to the Aet 
of 1871 all the eonstituont units were not ocjual 
in iKiint of law. Bavaria, AVurteinberg and 
Saxony had speeial righls and ])owers whieh 
were not enjoyed by other States. 

Laband, on the conlrary, liolds that eípiality 
of the constituent units is an essential eharae- 
teristic of Federal Constitutions. IIc» says: 

“A Frderdl State is a Rrpublic of which lhe States 
thpmscl\es are oili/ens and in whuh llie «-overeign 
power is cxerrised by thc (ollccliMtv of thc States 
consiílcrcd as a unily. Thus the Gcrnian Empire, 
for cxamplc, is neither an Empiic of forl> niilhon 
siibjccts nor a dcinocracy of foit> unllion cili/ens; 
it is a Republic of twenty-hve members which collcc- 
tively cxercise the suprcnic powcr.’'“'“ 

There is no doubt a C('rtain eleiiient 
of truth in this eontention. The Vene- 
zuolan Constitution, for inslance, expressly 
provides that thc States whieh eomprise 
the United States of Venezuela arc aiito- 
inonoiis and equal aniongst themselvcs as 
political entities.” In other Federal Constitu¬ 
tions equality of thc constituent units is to be 
found in the matter of representai ion in the 
Federal Legislature. For instanee, equality of 
representation in the Upper Ilouse of the Federal 
Lcgislature is a cardinal feature of the Federal 
Constitutions of Switzerland, thc United States 
of America, Mexieo, Venezuela, Argentine and 
Brazil. In all these cases cach federating State 

19. Von Holsi, Staatsrecht der Vereinigtenstaaten von 
AmenkOf at p. 12. 

20. Borel, op. cit. at p. 139. 


is entitied to two seats in the Upper House 
excei)t in Brazil and Venezuela where three 
seats have been allotted to each constituent unit. 
It is elear that in all these cases neither size nor 
popnlation has been considered to bc a material 
faetor in determining the quanfum of representa¬ 
tion. Tho preseneo of this feature in the 
majority of the existing Federal (^>onstitutions 
ílo(‘s not however mean that equality of the* 
federal ing States is an essential eharaeteristic 
of Fedonition. On the eontrary, in Federal 
Consíitiitions representation in the Federal 
liOgislatures inay be determined aceording to thc 
size, popnlation, and political iinportance of the* 
constituent units, as in the case of Gerraany and. 
Canada. Under the Indian Federation, rc- 
prí‘senlíi1ion in the Upper House has been based 
(»n several faetors such as population, size, salute 
of guns, ete. For instanee, lhe State of Ilydcra- 
had has five seats in ihv Upper House, whtwas 
the States of Udaipur, Jaipur, and Jodhpur 
have i‘ach b('cn allotled two setils. 

Bryee has argued tlnit the superimposition 
of a central govermiient over the autliorities of 
thc individual 8latos is a fimdatnental eharae- 
terislie of a Federation, whieh di^-tingiiishes il 
froin u ConfedtTation of States. 

H(' says: 

“Thp aci ('plaiifp of lho Constitution of 1789, 
made tli(‘ American pooplo a nation. It tiirned 
what had Jicon a li*dgiio of Slatcb into a íVdoral State 
by giving it a National (Mivcinm-nt with a dircct 
aiilliority ovor ull cili7enb.”“' 

Tlicrc ii^ an element of truth in this conten- 
tion, hut the point of differenec is not of a 
sigmficant charaelcr as it is mercly a differcnce 
ol degree and not of quality. It is no doubt 
true tliat the central gov(*rnim*nt in a Confedera- 
tion ib not always of a highly organised 
character. It is cqually truc that the central 
governiuent in a Federal Constitution einbraces 
every sphere of governmcntal activity. It does 
not, however, follow that if thc central govem- 
nient of a Confederation is fully organised from 
every point of view, it necessarily comes under 
thc category of Federations. Take, for instanee, 
the case of thc Confederation of the Southern 
States of America which possessed a complete 
crganizatioii of lcgislature, executive aní 
judieiary. This, however, did not bring the 
Confederation under thc category of Eederal 
States. Further, as Westerkamp reinarks,22 
this argument mcrely points out the ^ave and 

21. Brycc, The American ComtnoMuealth. Vol. 1, 
ch. iV. 

22. Westerkamp, Staatenbund und Bundesstaatp at, 

p. 452. # 
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frequcnt defect of a Confederation that its 
central power is incompletely organised, but 
does not affect its juristic character. 

Closely associated with this view is the 
argument that a distinctive feature of a Federa- 
tion lies in the fact that its central govemment 
is invested with the authority to enforce its 
decrecs^and orders directly against individuais 
without the intervention of the authorities of 
the federating iinits. On the other hand, the 
principie of mediatisation obtains in all Con- 
federations; in other words, under a Confedera¬ 
tion there is no dircct conneetion between the 
individual and the central power23 Calvo, for 
instance, argues that that the essential 
cliaracteristic which distinguishes a Confedera¬ 
tion from a Federation of States resides in this 
that in the former there does not exist a common 
executivo authority which has the right to impose 
its decrees in dircct relationship with the sub- 
jecis of the States.”24 Jt is true that a 
provision of this character is to be found in 
>certain Federal Constitutions. Tn the American 
Federation, as Bryce point.^ out, “ the authority 
of tlie National Governm(‘nt over tlie citizens of 
every State is direct and iiiuiiediate, not exorted 
tlirough State organisation, and not requiring 
the co-oi)eration of the State Government.’^ 
Article 7, sub-clause 3, of the Con>titution of 
Brazil provides: 

Les loh de Ullnion, les artes et sentences de 

ses authorites seront ewutes dans tout le pavs par 

les fonctionnaire^ federaux*' * 

It is, however, subinitted that this 
feature does not constitute a distinctive 
eharacteristic of a Federation. Under a Federal 
Constitution tlie administration of Federal laws 
may bo Jeft, within a restricted sphere, in the 
hands of the federating States; in such cases the 
Federal authoriti(»s will not come into direct re¬ 
lationship with the individual subjects of the 
States. Thus, Article 11 of the Austrian Con¬ 
stitution of 1929 exprcssly provides that whereas 
legislation in regard to certain specified subjects 
shall be federal, the administration of such 
subjects shall vest exclusively in the Government 
of the units. Further, the central govemment 
in a Confederation may be invested with 

23. Sidgwick, Elcments of Politirs, pp. 530. et seq. 
Jellínek, Die Lehre londen Staatenverbindungen; Briim- 
ahi, IJnione e Combinazioni ira gli Stati; Duguit, Traite 
de Droit Constitutionnel, at p. 124. 

24. Valvo, Le Droit Internazionale^ at p. 179. Ilarrison 
Moore, The Commonwealth of Anstralia p. 407. Scolt, 
The Canadim Constitution Hhtoricalíy Explained p. 3. 

* The laws of the Union, the act.s and ^entences of 
their authority shall be executed in all the coiintries by 
lhe federal officers. 
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limited powers to act directly upon the subjects 
of the States, without the intervention of the 
State authorities. Such provisions will not, 
however, in any way affect the essential nature 
of a Confederation. 

This leads us to the examination of a 
theory of Federation which has been enunciated 
in the judgment of the Privy Council in The 
Attomey General for the Commonwealth of 
Austrnlia v. Colonial Sugar Refining Co., Ltd. 
(1914 A.C. 237) where Lord Haldane dealing 
with the question of Canada said: 

“Willi deference to a great many people who talk 
on plalíorms just now of the ‘federd system,* in 
Canada there is no federal system. What happened 
was this: an Act was passed in 1867 which made a 
new start and divided certain powers of govemment, 
some being given to the Parliament of Canada, and 
some to the Parliament of the provinces. The pro* 
vinces were created de novo, The provinces did not 
come together and make a federal arrangement under 
which they retained their existing powers and parted 
with certain of them and an Imperial Statute had got 
to ratify the bargain; on the contrary the whole 
vitality and ambit of the Canadian Constitution was 
a surrender, if you like, first, and then devolution. 
.... The meaning of a federal govemment is tliat a 
number of States come together and put certain of 
their powers into common custody, and that fs the 
federal constitution in Anstralia, but in Canada not 

at all.The British North America Act of 1867 

commences with a preamble that the then provinces 
have expres«»cd their desire to be federally United 
into one dominíon with a constitution similar in 
principie to that of the United Kingdom. In a looce 
sensc the word * federal * mav be used, as it is there 
ti<«ed, to describe any arrangement under which self* 
contained .States agree to delegate their powers to 
a íomnion go\ernment with a view to entirely new 
constitutions even of the States themselves. But the 
natural and literal interpretation of the word confines 
Its application to cases in which these States, while 
agroeing on a measiire of delegation, yet in the maín 
continue to preserve their original constitutions.” 

Thi'? pronouncement involves several fal- 
laoios. In thi* first place, it ignores the very 
important faot that a Federation may come 
into o\i.stoncc in two differcnt ways. Sovereign 
and indopendont States may come together and 
iiiake a federal arrangement in which they retain 
certain powers of sovereignty and surrender the 
icst of thoin to the newly constituted Federal 
(íovernnient. or, as in the case of the United 
States of America, they part with specified 
|,ow('rs and retain the remainder. There is 
however another niethod wliereby a unitary 
State may by virtue of a statute be transfonned 
into a Federal State, as was the case in regard 
to the federal constitution, of México. Lord 
Haldane is therefore entirely inaccurate when 
he States that “ the meaning of a Federal Gov¬ 
ernment is that a number of States come together 
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and put certain of their powers into common 
custody.” He is clearly wrong when hc pro- 
pounds thc view that the character of Federa- 
tíon depends on tho manner and raethod of 
distribution of powcr. Ilis argunient is that 
since under the (^anadian Constitution the 
powers of the oonstitucnt units are expressly 
enumcrated, it does not iherefore fali under tho 
category of Federation. But as we have alrcady 
seen, this argument is totally. unsound both in 
thcory and practice. Such a method of distri¬ 
bution does not vitiate the essential charaeter of 
a Federation that it is an association of States 
which, by the surrcnder of eertain portion of 
their sovercignty, constitule a new State. It 
has bcen already pointcd out that Federation 
ib a State as well as an a&soeiation of States. 
As long as theso eleiraetcristics reinain un- 
affected, the method of distribution of power 
between the Federation and the federating units 
is of the least signifícance. 

Federations niust also be distinguishcd from 
decentralised unilary States. The eoraponent 
parts of a unitary State in which a system of 
dccentralization has bcen adopted, enjoy and 
exercise certain specific and deíinite powers of 
govemance but always subject to the eontrol 
and supervision of the central governinent. 
Under a Federal Constitution, on the other hand, 
the constituent units exercise the powers of 
sovercignty allotted to thern, uurestrieted and 
uncontrolled by the central governnient, so long 
as they do not transgress the limitations placcd 
on their competence by the Constitution As 
Brunialti rightly remarks, " ncllo íitato Fedetalc 
molti uffici sono lasciati al gli Stati o Cantoni 
sema controllo, sino a che non escono dai liiniti 
posti d'all constitusione." This distinetion 
between decentralised unitary States and Federal 
States is clearly brought out in the judgment of 
the Privy Council in Liquidators of the Mari- 


Ume Bank of Canada v. The Receiver General 
of New Brunswick (1892 A.C. at pp. 441-3). 
In dealing witli the question of the Provinces of 
Canada their Lordships say: 

“The objcct of the British Norlh-America Act vas 
neither to weld tlic Provinces into one, nor to sub- 
ordinale Provincial Governments to a central autho- 
rity, but to create a Federal Government in vhich 
the> should all be lepresented, enlnisted vi th the 
exclusive administration of aflairs in vhich they bad 
a common intt^rest, each Province retaining its 

inde|Mmdence and aiitonomy.In so far as 

regardb those matteis vhich, by Sectíun 92, are 
specially reserved for provincial Icgislation, the legis- 
lation of each province continues to be free from 
lhe eontrol of the Dominion, and as siipreme it 
va*^ beforc lhe pa‘í**ing of the Act.” 

It is on thi'? grouml that the Union South 
Afriea must be clas^-ed as a unitary State uiiíl 
not as a federation; for, under the Union ot 
South África Act. the central legislature i« 
bupreinc, and ean always over-ride jirovin- 
eial ordinances. {Middkbcrg Muniapahty v. 
G(rt:rfí, 1914 A.D. at p. 559) .25 

The foregoing exaniination of the principies 
of Federation leads u.s to tlie following conclu- 
sions: Federation is a State as well as an as^oeia- 
tion of States, it'' di^^tinctive features being— 

(o) that the Federation itself is a eon- 
stitutional and intemational unit; 
and 

(b) that it-' eomponent parts retain the 
charaeter of State, and exercise 
power.*» of .sovercignty eonferred on 
them by the Constitution, independent 
of the eontrol of the Federal 
Government. 

These featui e.» dLstinguish Federations from 
Confederations of States on the one hand, and 
from unitary States on the other. 

25. The contrar) virw held by certain Continental 
jurista is not correct. Sec Durand, op, ait. p. Sv 




LABOUR IN JAMSHEDPUR-THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTÜRE 


By subhas c. bose 

President, Labour Assodation, Jamshedpur 


The arlicle from the pen o£ Mr. J. L. Keenon, the General 
Manager of the Tata Iron and Steel Works of Jamshedpur, 
in The Modem Review for December, 1935, is interesting 
for more reasons lhan one. It is interesting for the 
digressions from steel-making into the domain of hislori- 
cal and sociological research—interesting for lhe placid 
sclf-complaeency which inspires the wriler—intere<iting 
also for the many contradictions in which the article 
abounds. 

A Word about historical and sociological matters. 
When Mr. Keenan taJks about steel-production, he is on 
«olid ground and his self-confidence is an asset. When 
lie digresses into the ihorny domain of Ancient History 
or Soeiology, his self-confidence becomes a handicap. 
Says Mr. Keenan:—“He (J. N. Tata) realized that índia 
from the time of Manii was condemned to be a coiintry 
of rapitalists and slaves” ÍP. 705), It is a truism in 
eeonomics that capitalism is a recent growth in conse- 
qnenee of lhe advent of large-ccale prodiiction. How 
ihere eoiild have becn a eapitalist order at the time of 
Manu and after, passes my comprchension. Even land- 
lonlism as wc see it today in índia is a rí*cent growth. 
Furtlier, even the state in anrienl times did not amass 
wcalth—the prevalent idea being that lhe state (whether 
monarrhv or a republic) should give everv ihing to the 
people. A typical rxaniple of this was King Harsha- 
\ar(Jhana, who cmpticil his Roval trea^iry once in five 
>car«. Thcn Mr. Keenan goes on to say:—“Ile (Tata) 
knew that in índia bfíore his time the mere narae of 
a laboiiier must be »'xpressive of contempt” (P. 705). 
If Mr. Keenan has used the word “labourer** in the 
«ense of arlisan, he is mistaken. The artisans in the 
Tndian villoge economy—whether carpenters or black- 
smiihs or potters—^werc never looked upon wilh contempt. 
They wnre indispensable eleinenls of the village economy 
and their relations with the rest of the village popiilation 
weie perfectly friendlv and cordial. Labourers in the 
«íen«e of industrial proleiariat are an excrescence of 
capitalism and not an Tndian phenomenon a$ such. If 
labourers (industrial proletariat) are looked down upon 
in índia, similar is tlie ca^^e in othcr countries. I have 
heard from Indian apprentices in European factories that 
the giilf which separates work^raen from officers in Euro¬ 
pean factories is very wide. Mr. Keenan is also wrong 
when hc goes on lo «ay “that a labourer was actually 
forbidden to accumulate wealth and, though he was a 
slave, even if his master gave him freedom, he was still 
a slave” (P. 705). I wonder from where Mr. Keenan 
culled this valiiable piece of Information. We know, 
on lhe contrarv, that in índia low-born people oflen 
rose to the highest posítions by dint of their personal 
qualities. If we investigate the past history of some of 
the present Maharajas and landed aristocrats, useful 
Information can be collected in this connection. I may 
also poínt to examples like that of the alleged Kaivarta 
Kings of Bengal, who carne from a jso-called low stratum 
of sooiety. 

The distinction, betwecn “Labour of Necessity” and 
“Labour oi Ifrogresa” which Mr. Keenan has drawn is 


artificial and if I may say so, fantastic. Even in ancient 
times, all labour was not labour of necessity. People 
did not Work only for hunger nor did they ahrays get 
starvation wages. Most people worked partly because of 
hunger and partly because of the pleasure in working, 
and it is too much to say that labour in the good old 
days was always sweated. The huge monuments of ait 
that still live—Mohenjodaro, Harappa, Taj Mahal, 
Madura, Kanarak— do they not represent labonr of 
progress as well? It is true that industries in the old 
days did not pay huge dividends as they sometimes do 
now. But we have to remember that huge dividends are 
exclusívely the produet of the industrial revolution —that 
is of large-scale productíon. Moreover, this phenomenon 
of huge dividends can hardly be called an advantage or 
an achievement. Thinking men everywhere ate now 
Corning to admit that the evils resulting from industrial 
capitalism are due largely to the accumulation of wealth 
in lhe hands of a few and to abnormally large dividends 
which are gathered either at the cost of sweated labour 
or at lhe cost of the exploited consumer in colonial or 
semi-colonial countries. 

Mr. Keenan transgresses the limits of decency when 
he refers to President Roosevelt “assisted by a group 
of a«ininc Professors” trying to find a way out of the 
pre&ont depression. I do not hold any bríef for President 
Roosevelt nor does the noble President stand in need of 
it. But Js there anyone who can deny that the biggest 
experimrnt to end iinemployment and depression that is 
going on in the world today outside Rússia is in the 
U. S. A.? I would refer the writer to the ezcellent 
treaties written by Mr. H. G. Wells, The New America, 
in New World, in which he discusses the American 
experiment and compares it with the Russian. Incident- 
ally Mr. Wells refers therein to the question as to why 
President Roosevelt sought the help of some Professora, 
whom Mr. Keenan in his self-complacency calls “ asinine.” 
Possibly what has aniioyed Mr. Keenan is that President 
Roosevelt is laying his hands on the large dividends 
with a vicw to díviding them, in part at least, among 
the exploited proletariat and that he (President 
Roosevelt) maintains that the employers should recognise 
organized trade-unions and treat them as equals. 

Mr. Keenan is not only self-complacent, he is more. 
He says that “as far as making Steel in índia is con- 
cerned that Company (Tatas) has ended the depression 
in that trade and I think that Company should be proud 
of this fact” (P. 707). But let me a&k Mr. Keenan 
what after all ending depression under a eapitalist system 
means. It means finding more markets and also sufficient 
capital to keep a concern going until more markets are 
found. The huge bounties given by the Indian people 
through the Government of índia in the lean years helped 
the Company to keep going until more marketa or orders 
could be found. That the Company today is able to 
make more profits is due to two factors; firstly, the duties 
imposed on foreign— specially continental—Steel which 
make it possible for the neople to patronise Tatas and 
secondly the orders directiy placed by the Govomment 
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ol índia with the Tata Iron and Steel Company. It ia 
tlierefore the pcople and the Government of índia who 
are really responsible for ending the deprcssion in the 
Steel trade—if really it has ended. Mr. Keenan has not 
a vord of thanks for either of them, tliough he congra- 
tulates the Company, and thcreforc himself, for the rccent 
improvement. 

I happen to know something about Tatas since 
September, 1928, and I shoiild like to enquire if the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company would havc bcen alive 
today biit for the hcavy state-boiintics whicli kept the 
Company going diiring the lean years and provided the 
fat salaries for tlie covenanted ofiíicers at a time when 
thousands of workmen were thrown into the streets, 
without unemployment dole or insiirance benefit. 1 
should also like to enquire if the Company would have 
been able to end the depression, as the General Manager 
claims it has done, without the aid of the heavy duties 
levied on imported steel and without the sympathy and 
iupport of the public and the Government of índia. 

The confusion of thought which the writer shows 
in some places is pathetic and makes one wish that he 
would devote more attention to the study of cconomics 
than to history and sociology Here is a specimen of his 
reasoning“ In 1929 and in 1930, our raonthly slaff 
with the exception of a few whom you could count on 
the fingers of two hands, were Mabourers of progress.' 
The Steel Company eamed dividends last year and this 
Steel Company, rightly, paid their * labourers of pro¬ 
gress’ a reward for their extra effort which they had 
put forth” (P. 707). A pcrusal of the above would 
lead one to think that the financial improvement of the 
Company was due to improvement in the work put forth 
by the employees in 1931 and after. The fact is that 
the financial improvement was due solely lo lhe larger 
orders secured by Tatas as explained in the previ ous 
paragraph. If one were to go round and examine one 
eroployee after another, one would not find any difference 
between his work in 1929-30 and his work in 1931-33. 

I clearly remember that in 1929 and 1930 the General 
Manager used to complain of lack of orders which forced 
him to reduce wages—^to order sweeping retrenchment 
and to shut down certain departmrnts of the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company in Jamshedpur. 

The writer remarks in one place as follows :—“ At 
the present time, in my opinion. diic to economic factors, 
the entire labour of lhe Steel world, with the exception 
of the labour in the Tata Iron and Steel Company Ltd. 
have forgotten that they arc ‘Labour of Progress’ and 
they are ‘Labour of Neces«ity.* .... Thcre is nobody 
in the United States of America today, in my opinion, 
at least in the ranks of labour, who arc attempting to 
gel out of the category of ‘ Labour of Necessity.’ .... 
Therc is no doubt that each and everyone of us realise 
that we have had a depression from 1928 until 1933 in 
Indid. The same deprcssion exists in other countries. 
The Tata Iron and Steel Company, in my estiination, 
is the nnly company in lhe steel tridc which has 
advanced . . . . ” (Pp. 706-7). 

The above statements would lead one to expcct that 
Jam^sliedpur has become a paradise for sleel-workcrs—an 
objert lesson for bteel companies in other parts of the 
world. Bul what are the facts? Earlier in lhe article 
the writer States that American steel workers are the 
beet paid in the world. Quoting a report of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute dated the 30lh January, 1935, 
the writer says :—“ American workers .... earned an 
average of 64.7 cents an hour in November 1934. .... 
The Japanese wage rate was 9 7 rents per hour and in 
Índia 8 j 6 cents per hour in 1933.” (The figures for 


European countries are in the neighbourhood of 25 cents- 
per hour). If the average for índia is one-eightth of that 
of the United States for America and if the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company is by far the biggest steel industry 
in Índia, I think the General Manager of Tatas should 
hang his hcad down in shame instead of indulging in 
meaningless bragging. That the writer was conscious of 
his Company’s shorteomings when he first sat down to 
write is clear from the íollowing remarks on p. 705:— 
“We think wc are doing good work; we brag about our 
hospitais; we boast about our wages paid, but do we 
stop to think and make a comparison between índia and 
Europe or America? I cerlainly can state that we do 

not.We must compare the emoluments we pay 

our workmen with the wages that arc paid in Europe.”^ 

I shall now come to the more serious charges that 
can bc levelled against the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 
These charges are under the following heads : 

(1) Their altitude towards Indianisalion 

(2) Their inefiiciency in the malter of checking 

wastage 

(3) Their altitude towards Labour. 

I should prcface my remarks under the above three 
heads with the slatement that the Directors of Tatas 
always claim that theirs is a “national ” industry and on 
this ground they have takcn the fullest advantage of the 
sympathy of the unsophisticalcd public. But I shall 
presently show that Talas* concern in Jamshedpur is 
much less “ national ” than even the icxitile raills of the 
Indian industrial magnates for whom “nationalism” or 
“palriotism” is often a convenient excuse for robbing 
the public. 

When the Steel Company was first slarted about 25 
years ago, a large number of foreigners, mostly Americana 
and Britons, were appointed to the higher posts on a 
covenant. They were giveii princely salaries with 
equally princely bonus— and J know of cases in which 
the bonus was even higher than the salary and was 
independem of production or profil. If I mistake not, 
the General Manager himself draws Rs. 10,000/- a month 
- equal to what the Governors of the major pmvinres in 
índia get. The public were given to understand that as 
soon as a sufficient number of Indians would be trained, 
they would lake the place of lhe covenanted officers. 
This promise has not becn redeemed. Between 1928 
and 1931, wc made repeated requesta for Indianisalion 
but without much success. The position today is that in 
many departments Indians are doing the same work as 
covenanted foreigners but at half or one-third lhe total 
emoluments enjoyed by the latter. Moreover, during this 
period, when I was in dose contact with lhe General 
Manager, I complained that the conlracts of sevcral 
covenanted officers were being renewed for a furlher 
period, though there were competent Indians to take their 
place—but to no purposc. If an impartial investigation 
were made todav into the number of foreigners employed 
at Jamshedpur and the emoluments they draw—the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company would stand condemned. 

Tata Iron and Steel Company is undoubtedly a very 
big concern and therefore therc should be very dose 
supervision in order to prevent wastage. But on this 
point, too, the siluation is far from satisfactory. Thi 
Directors arc all absentees and have very little knowledge 
of the inner working of the concern. They are all busy 
men with several irons in their fire and have not even 
the desire or leisure to know more of the working of the 
Jamshedpur machinery. The result is that the actual 
working of the vast machinery is left in the hands of 
foreigners who have no responsibility to anyone except 
the absentee Board which is entirely under their thumo.. 
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I first realized the helplessmess of the Board when I had 
to discuss the terms of settlement on behalf of the stiikera 
in September, 1928. I£ on any point the General Manager 
said “yes,” the Board would nod consent. If, on the 
contrary, the General Manager said “no”—it was idso 
“no” for the Board. That a settlement did take place 
after all was diie to the fact that the then General 
Manager, Mr. Alexander, fclt disposed to welcome it. Not 
long after this settlement, I once suggested to the Chairman 
of the Board of Directors that he and the Board should 
have more contact with the workmen and for that piirpose, 
it would bc good for him to go roíind the works without 
being chaperoned by the Company’» offíciaN. The Chair¬ 
man seemed agreeable to my proposal biit my suggestion 
could not be given eífect lo, because the General Manager 
was opposed to it. Nevertheless, the Board began to 
realisc their position, I think, because not long after 
that, they sent one of the Directors to Jamshedpur— 
and later on to Calcutta—to act as a liaison-officer 
betwecn the Board and the Management. Since hia 
appointment, there has been some administrative tighten- 
ing-iip in Jamshedpur. And in Cdicutta and clsewhere 
moflt of the papers have been won over with the help 
oí advertisements, with lhe result that today one finds 
very little crilirism oí Tala Iron and Steel Company in 
the nationalist press. But the real irouble— viz., Wastage 
and ineffiriency “Conlinues. The ahove-mentioned Dircctor 
is an ex-LC.S. and an able administrator -but he lacks 
lechniral knowledge without which it is impossible to 
force lhe hands of the Management. One of the results 
of this is that in the matter of Tndianisation lhe progres» 
80 far made has been iin*‘alisíactorv. There arc any 
number of covenanted officerv whose places could easily 
be filled up by competent Indians, at a much lower rale 
of pay. I have qiiotcd above the a^eragc Indían wage- 
rate as being 8.6 cents per hour for the year 1933. But 
if we excludc the highly paid foreigners, there can be no 
doubt that the average would fali much lower. 

The top-heavy adminisiralitm represents, liowever, a 
small item in the wastage tliat has been going on in 
Jamshedpur. If one would go over the Stores deparlment 
and scc the amount of capital lying uselessly idle there 
and would also examine tlie annual orders that are sent 
oiit for inachinery, spare paris, etc., one would have some 
idea of the wastage that goes on in Jamshedpur. About 
7 or 8 years ago, lhe Services oí the Tndian Chief Elcctri- 
ca1 Enginecr— one of the iiiost popular officers of the 
Company—were suddenly di^pensed with and a forcigner 
was imported in his place. Then followed a period diiring 
which wastage took place in lhe Elerirical Department 
owing to faully and iinscienlific mctliods of handling. 
Fuel-coiihumption is anothcr important source of wastage. 
For a hiige conrern like Tala Inm and Steel Company, 
it is absolutcly necessary lo make use of the latest 
scientific devices for rcducing fuel-consumption and also to 
carry on continuoua research in this matter. ^ But Tata 
Iron and Steel Company are backward in this respect. 
It is because of wastage conibined with top-heavy admi- 
nistration that the Tata Iron and Steel Compan> cannot 
stand on its own legs and must always depend on the 
State for cilher bounties or protective duties. In a country 
where laboiir is so cheap, any well-organized Steel concem 
should be able to maintain itself without being spoon-fed 
by the State. There are independent concems in 
Jamshedpur which buy raw materiais like scrap-iron (or 
electrícal powcr) from Tatas and make a proíit out of 
their Products, only because they avoid wastage and top- 
heavy administration. 

The last— and to our purpose the most important point 
to whfch I diall refer is the attitude of the Tata Iron 


and Steel Company towards labour. The first tiade umon 
was organized in Jamshedpur in 1920 and by that time 
so many grievances had accumulated that the yean 
1921-22 witnessed serious labour-trouble there. About thii 
time, the late Deshbandhii C. R. Das*s sympathy wat 
drawn towards the Jamshedpur workers and as long as hc 
was alive, hc gave them the fullest support. But this 
support was of no avail until the SwaraJ Party emerged 
as the most powerful element in the Indían Legislativc 
Assembly in the 1923 elections. Deshbandhu Das was 
joined by Mahatma Gandhi and Pandít Motilal Nebru 
and Tatas then found it necessary tu come to terms witl; 
thesc nationalist leaders because the Assembly would 
suon consider the question of a state-bounty for Tatfl 
Iron and Steel Company. Tatas then agreed to recognize 
the trade union (callcd the Labour Association), to coUecl 
the union subscription on pay-day and generally to amelio 
rate the condition of the workers. For some time, the 
position of the workers saw a decided ímprovement bu1 
after lhe death (tf the Deshbandhu, things began to groí^ 
worse again. Deshbandhu*s place was taken by Mr. C. F 

Andrews who kept the ílag flying with the moral suppon 
of the Congress Party in the Assembly—but the unsym- 
pathetic and callous behaviour of the Company’s officiah 
led to a serious strike in 1928. Since then the Company’^ 
attitude towards labour has been one which would bc 
worthy not of a “ naiional ” industry but of the worst 
bureaucratic Government. My connection with Jamshedpux 
labour began in Angu st 1928, when the strikers and theii 
leader, Mr. Homi, put irres«i^tible pressure on mc to espouse 
their cause. When the Company found themselves in a 
very difficult sitiiation as a result of my joining the 
strikers. they agreed lo accept the drmand of the workers 
but only on condition that lhe Company did not have 
to negotiate with Mr. Homi, against whom personally they 
said they had manv grievances. Mr. Homi at lirst agreed 
to stand out if a bctllemenl helpful to the workers could 
be arrived at thcrcby. But when the settlement was 
actuallv drawn up and ratified by the workers at a mass- 
mecting. hc clianged his mind and set up a new organi- 
zation to oppose the settlement, Soon after the settlement 
lhe Company refused to give effect to some of the 
important terms. a result of which a large number of 
lhe woikers wcnt o>er to Mr. Homi’s party. For a few 
months the Companv refused to recognize Mr. Homi*3 
organization but one fine moming their tacties were 
changed. Their er-^lwhile enerny Mr. Homi was invited 
lív the Gencial Manager and hi«! organization was recog- 
nized. The old organization, Labour Association, was 
ignorcd and ihose who hatl drawn up the settlement and 
had stood lovdll> bv it were left alonc. After some time 
the srene changed once again. Prosccution was launched 
again»-! Mr Homi under various charges, and he found 
himself in prison. With the disappearance of Mr. Homi, 
his organi/ation became a shut-up shop. The withdrawal 
of the Congress Part\ from the Assembív in January, 1930, 
led to a definito stiflening of the Company *s attitude 
towards the workers. After Mr. Homi*s imprisonment, 
wlioncvcr a workerV meeting was held, a band of goondas 
armed with sticks and othcr wcapons would appear on 
the scene and break up the meeting bv force. In 1931, 
I was presiding at such a meeting which was broken up 
in this way and I can therefore «peak from personal 
experience. This situation continiied for some years and 
even in 1934, things vere so bad in Jamshedpur that 
diiring a visit to that town, Mahatma Gandhi was cons- 
trained to remark in a public meeting that he was 
“grieved lo learn that lhe issues belwcen the employers 
and the employed were being settled at the point of the 
lathi.” It can be alleged on behalf of the workers that 
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ôince 1930, the Conipany has been following a ruthless 
policy towards them. Recognitíon was withdrawn from 
Lolh the workers* organizations—the collection of subs- 
criptions on pay-dav was discontinued and employees 
ronníclod with the trade-union movement were eilher 
\ictiini<^ed or tronsferreil to placcs far away from 
Jainshedpiir. In January, 1934, when the local Govern- 
nirnl ofii(‘ia1s in Janisliedpiir prosccuted a gang of about 
10 goundas, high oíReíals of Tatas werc found lo take 
interest in lhe affair for settling the matter out of coiirt. 
The clímax was leachcd in 1935, when the Company 
sined a notice on the Labour Association demandíng 
aiiears of rent for 4 vears for lhe premises iised by the 
Scerelaiv and b> the officc though 1 years ago, a clear 
under^tanding had been arrived at bctween me and the 
Managing Direi, lor, Mr. Dalal, that lhe Company would 
waive lheir elaim fer rent. The Company thought that 
the A-ísociation would nol be able to pay and could there- 
upon be ejeclcd and since all the house3 in Jamshedpur 
aie virtually owned by lhe Ciompany, the Association 
would cease to br wMiit of a habltation The 

Secretarv of the Association went •'O far as to offer to 
pav rent in future and also to pay lhe arrears by instal- 
ments- but lhe Coinpanv rcfiisecl to accept any com- 
promisc, proving thereby that what they rcally wanted 
was» not rent, but the liqiiidation of the trade-union 
organization in Jamdiedpui. 

The Company werc going on meriily w-ilh lheir game 
when suddenly the Congre^s Party dccided once again to 
enter the Indian L< gislative Assembly, The Company 
knew from experienoe that Iwo or ihrec AI. L. A.s were 
in the habit of raising inconvenient qiie^tions about their 
trealment of labour and they fclt it advisablc to chaiige 
their tacties once again. A ncw group called the Metal 
Workers’ Union, thereupon canie into cxistence under the 
Companv’s patronage and the woikineii in the factories 
were ad\ised by lhe offirials lo join this group, This 
group is still in the good books of lhe Company, and one 
of il*' principal arti\ities is to give tea-parlies to (Jovern- 
ment and Company oíTuials and to wait on diputation 
on the General Manager. The objcct of this new policy 
ou lhe part of tlie Company is to show to crities in the 
Assembly and elscwhere that Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany do not snppress all trade union aciivity. 

I have dealt at length on the altitude of the Com¬ 
pany towards organized labour and shall now say a few 
words about their trealment of the individual workers. 

I have before me a printed c opy of the mernorandum 
submitted by the Metal Workers’ Union fwhich in 
Jamshedpur is called a ‘“Company’s Union’*) lo the 
General Manager whith contains. the following remarks : 

“The serviço condilions of the rnajority of lhe 
workers cmployod in the Tata Tron and Steel Company 
are not sound a<c nianv of tliem are given notices of dis- 
charge, compiilsorv leave ctc., without suflicient considera- 
tion. For example, tho workers of lhe old Rolling Mills 
who have long service with lhe Corapanv and who have 
contributed tow^ards bringmg the Cornpanv to the present 
posilion it oceupies among its sister industries .... 
are laid off on eompulsorv leave. 

The Company ri*cenlly «tarled a policy of craploying 
men “ temporary *’ and it is interesting to note that this 
“ temporary ” has no limilcd period. Cases of sueh men 
who lidve put in more lhan two vears of service are not 
uncc»mmon. By this. the Companv is able to save a 
good de.il by non-pavment of bonuses and non-cxtenslon 
of privihpes aceording to Works Service Rules, Provi- 
dend Fnnd, rtc., wbich can be enjoycd only by permanent 
employees. 

Suspension of a worker from his duty extending 


to weeks is common. In spite of several rulings of the 
Management to afford a chance to the worker to defend 
a charge brought against him, the rules are eilher not 
followed in several cases or prompt attention is not 

paid to the explanation submited by the party. 

Similar remarks would apply to such other exemplary 

punishments such as reduction of salarics. 

There is no regular system by which employees can 
get promotions and increments in their wages. For some 
time past it has breome a policy of the Company to 
abolish as far as practicable higher ratcd posts, when 
vacant and lower raled men are made lo undertake the 

extra work without adequate compensation . 

Whilc we apprcciate the spint of encouragement 
underlying the Boniis schemes, we feel it has been 
restrirted only to some workers. Then again a distinction 
has been rnade belween Operatiiig and Maintcnance 

Department in respect of Departmental bonuses. 

The System of weekly paid labour was introduced 
when the Company was in need of men to do some 
seasonal work. But for some time past we find weekly 
labour is employcd in peiinanent force in cerlain depart- 
ments whose total niimber at Jamshedpur comes to about 
5000 (including both malc and female labour) thus form- 
ing about 20 per cent of the total niimber of employees. 
Most of such employees have already put in service of 
over 5 years. Most uf such weekly paid labourers get 
rates varying from 5 armas to 8 atinas per dav. Aceord¬ 
ing to the following statisties showing the minimum of 
expenditure for a familv of 5 members as shown in lhe 
Report of the Royal Commission on Labour, it will be 
clear that the cost of living at Jamsheílpur is by far 
higluT than that of the two placcs qiioted -Sholapiii and 
AWedabad. (Thcn follows the stalistics ‘•howmg 

that the monthly expenses in Sholapur come up to 
Rs. 37-13-11 and in Ahmedabad to Rs. 39-5-8. But 5000 
Jamshedpur workers gel a daily wage varying from 
5 annas to 8 unnas). 

In view of lhe above slatements made—not by hol- 
headed agitators—but by a loyal “Companv*s Union,” 
may I ask Mr. Keenan how many “ labourers of progress ” 
there are in Jamshedpur? I am afraid that excluding 
the General Manager and the covenanted ofiicers very 
few Indian employees could be classibed as “labourers 
of progress.” 

The only portion of the article for which I feel ihank- 
ful is where the writer refers lo lhe appalling condition 
of the workers in the Tala Mines. I do hope that with 
the svmpathy of Mrs Keenan behind him, the General 
Manager will bc able to bring about an increase in the 
wages of the poor mine-workers. 

The writer has cvidently referred to the iron-ore 
mines only. But what about the coai mines? A few 

years ago whin I was working as the President of the 

Tata Collierics Labour Association T happened to look 

into the conditions in the Tala coai mines. At that 

time some mines were being closed down and thousands 
of workers were being ihrown out of employment. We 
natiirally wanted lhe mines to continue working, but two 
arguments were urged by the Company in opposilion to 
our demand—firstly. that the Company liad long-term 
conlracls with some collierics and aíter taking this supply, 
lhe Company did not reqnire an additional supply from 
their own mines and secondly, that the cost of produc* 
tion in the Company’s mines was rather higher as com- 
pared with lhe prevailing market-rate. It is difficult for 
an outsider to understand why the Company went^ in 
for long-term unprofltable contracts and at the aame time 
invfsted capital in buying collieries. Firstly, it was wrong 
to go in for long-term unprofitable contracts. Secondly, 
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if they did go in for them, they ihould not have bought 
any collieries. Thirdly, once they started working theae 
collieriea, they should not have ahut down—because it 
costa a lot of money to keep mines in proper order ivhen 
they are not working. Fourthly, there is no reason why 
they should have had a top-heavy administration in lhe 
Collieries Department also— and thereby put^ up the cost 
oí prudiiction. The rosult of all this inefficiency is that 
lhe people and the statc have to pay for the sins oí the 
Company and lhe Iiidian workcrs have lo be content 
with low wages. 


If Tata's employees at Jamshedpur are to become* 
**LabourerB of Progress*’ then the top-heavy administra* 
tion has to be rectificd, the covenanted officers have to be 
got rid of and wastage and inefficiency have to be^ 
eliminated. The paltry bonus thrown at a section of the 
ilhpaid Indiaii employees for their last ycar’s work does- 
not appreciably alter the position of the workers in. 
Jamshedpur nor does it entitle the Company to claim 
that they are better cmployers of labour than any other 
company in índia. 

Vienna, 31st Dec., 1935. 


SUFISM IN SIND 

By t. l. manghermalani 


Thk jíroateiít jmot of Sind, Sli«ah Abdu! Latif. 
\va^ íi Sufi. The fanious líindu poet of the 
country, Bliai Dalpatrai, was a Sufi. The 
fueat/cst King of inediaoval índia, Akbar, was 
a Sufi and was born in Sind. His chief advisers, 
Faizi and Abul Ftizl, werc Sindis and Sufis. 
Sutísin lias appealod powcrfully to both the 
Hindu and the Musliiu of the province, and 

Sufism is inysticisin, and genns of inysticisni 
wcre lateiit in fslani. They rapidly developed 
in the two eentiiries following tlie ProphetV 
death, and by the iniddle of the tenth century 
A.D. Sufism was fast becoining an organized 
bysti‘m. During the next two hundred years 
viirious manuais of Sufi theo^ and practice 
werc eoinpiled. It only remaincd to provide 
Sufism with a metaphysical basis and to recon- 
cile it with orthodox Islain, and this was done 
by Giiazali. 

What is its seripture? It condemns 
Pharisaism and lii)-worship in religion, sancti- 
monious mummery and hypocritical observances. 
It rejects forms. fossilised pi(*ty and stereotyped 
virtue, and is against that mental and moral 
disease whieh kills the spirit of the letter and 
feeds on the dry husks of doctrine.” It in- 
culcates purity of hearl and purity of action, 
laughs at projutiatorv bribes, ridicules the 
pretensions of the priesthood, and exposes their 
vices. So far the Sufi is simply a moralist, but 
he goos furthcr. Ile attempts to cnunciate a 
mysticism which should satisfy * blank inis- 
givings * and gropings in the dark after the 
Absolute, and his inethod to secure it is Shareeat, 
Tareekat, Hakeekat and Mairfàt, Le., abiding 
by the law, walking in the ways of God, living 
in God, and knowing God. But how' is God to 


be known? By faith and ecstacy. And how 
is eostasy to be obtained? By Music, by adora- 
tion of Heauty, by Dialectic, by Prayer, and by 
Love. Trile human love leads to the realization 
of the Divine Bliss, and there is a beautifui 
stoiy to illustrate it. 

Thr Shali (Sliah Abdul Lalíf), wbile waudering 
one day in a jungle, carne across a comely but pale 
and einacJated Fakir^ who kept on uttering, 

Fakir, Hal Fakir'* íTake it, Oh FMr^ and go, 
Oh Fakir). 7 lie Shah inquired what thesc mysteríous 
words ineant. But the Fakir refused lo an^wer unless 
the Shah promiseJ to a*'Wi>l hirn in the fruitlon of 
hih ohjecl. “ If you lielp me,” said he, “ to aceom- 
pli.sh my cnd. I &hall get you a Burat" (a letter of 
salvation). The Shah gave the requisite promise and 
then the Fakir told hini that several months ago 
some people had encamped in that jungle for a few 
<lays, that whenever he went to beg from them a 
beautifui girl, all inuocence. purity and modesty, used 
to come out with a handful of flour and utter the 
words which had cxcitcd lhe Shah’s curiosity, that 
after some davs lhese people moved their camp, and 
that ever afterwards hc was perfcctly di.scon&olate and* 
ihoiighi of noihing hut his sweet almoner and the 
dcai words with which she used to greet him. The 
Shah, toiiched h\ tlii^ slon% took the Fakir with him 
ai>.l having aii extraordinan knowledge of nomad 
tribes, siicceedtd in tracing lhe litlle parly to which 
lhe giri hclongcd. Fortunately lhese people wcre very 
warm adinirers of his po^^tp’ and vied with one 
another in oíTering hiiii their liospitality and their 
ser\ices. The Shah ‘simply asked for a little hut 
and desirefl lier íithcr to *:cnd her alonc to wail on 
him. The Shah was a Scryed and a saint and .... 
the reqiiest wa^ linhesitatingly complíed with. 
The girl was accordingly sent to the Shah, but a» 
soon as she entered the hut her eyes rnet those of the 
Fakir^ a magnrtic glance seemed to pass between 
them. the long choked passion asserted its mastery, 
and in its flow exhaiisted the vilalily of both. 

Death restored them to the Great ünity. 
Did the Shah get the promised Burat? He says 
he did. 
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the most prospcrous churohes. The sccret of ordinatc to intuition; evolution occurs without 
its power lies in the strength of its organi- lowering man^s dignity or God^s greatness, but 
zation and the practice of spiritual heal- evolution is a spiritiial process, it is the reverse 
ing. Then there was Spiritualism. It was of involution and a gradual manifestation of 
gaining followers by the hundreds in the last the formless Spirit first through simple then 
half of the nineteenth century. It was born through highcr forms and species; salvation by 


in America of the Fox sisters but its umbilical 
eord stretched away out in the Near and Far 
East. Spiritualism gavo consolatory cvidence 
of life after death whieh the church only 
assumed and enlisted several great scientists’ 
allegiance which the seientifie w’orld coulcl not 
understand. There w^as a fog in the air. Some 
sort of light was welcome. America was ready 
to rceeive índia. Was the orthodox church or 
the semi-orthodox cults right? 

SWAMI ViVEKANANDA 

At this time was held the Parliament of 
Religions in Chicago in 1893, organized by 
persons of denominational thinking* wdth a dash 
of democracy and liberalism. Protap Chandra 
Mazoomdar of the Brahmn Snmnj carne and 
gave his brilliant papers. S\vami Vivekananda 
also carne there and astounded the Parliament 
\vith his tolerance and hrt^adth of knowledge. 
He spoke before enthusiastic aiuliences in 
various parts of America. Tlie average Ameri¬ 
can admired the man but did not understand 
much of what he was talking alxmt. His 
philosophy w^as brilliant but totally new to 
them. His personality \vas over-])oworing but 
other-w’orldly. American intellectuals bow'ed to 
his logic and to Indian philosophies and the 
Indian mind. Chairs in Sanskrit and oriental 
philosophy spraiig up in several American uni- 
versities. Josiah Royce of Harvard delivered 
his wcll-known lectures at Edinburgh (1900- 
1901) on The World and the Individual and 
gave quite a space to the T^pavühads. Williara 
James also delivered his famous Gifford lectures 
(1901-1902), later published under the title of 
Varíefies of Religious Expcricnce, the first sys- 
tematic w’ork of the p««ychology of religion, in 
which he treated of Viv(*kananda's pliilosoidiy 
and Indian mysticism. His Praqmatmn also 
contains refercnccs to Vivekananda. 

Vivekananda tlircw' out hints that rcvcaled 
dircctly or indirectly to the confused thinking 
minds of America the .stand of true índia on 
certain philosophic and religious questions. 
Emersonian transccndentalisin is riglit; practical 
rcalization of the divinity of man is possible; 
reincarnation is logical; without renunciation 
peace is impossible; orthodoxy is dangerous; 
bell-fire religion is insulting to man and God; 
religion does not bar Science but rcason is sub- 


proxy is unthinkable; it is self-illumination; 
Yoga and meditation are necessary; matter is 
maya, an appcarance, though not cmpirically 
non-existent; scarch for consolation through 
spiritualistic phenomena is a makc-shift. 
Vivekananda eame as a meteor and went as a 
nieteor. He gave no inflexible methodology, 
no sparkling panacea. American intelligentsia 
rejoiced to see the piire form of mvsticism 
from índia. It was a wave that brought some 
sort of release to a few tradition-bound 
American minds. The rest of the populacc were 
left untouched. Christian Science, Spiritualism 
and every kind of / isin ^ flourished adding 
millions to their membershi]) and holding 
meetings and seances for demonstration ” and 
spirit return. Of course there was also the 
orthodox Christianity. 

As years rolled on people tiirned to índia 
for w^hat they wanted out of indian pliilosopliy. 
Swami Abhcdananda and others followcd Swami 
Vivekananda and had appreciative audiences 
Today there are a f('W' Ramkrishna niission 
S>vamis li('rc and there in America proaching 
renunciation to several dozen íoIIowíts and 
practicing aloofness and monasticisrn. Their 
universal religion wdth tlieir prophct-worship- 
ping emphasis does nobody serious harm; it 
rather brings consolation and intellectual 
liberation to those who understand it. Burning 
leligious and social probleins of America their 
t('achings do not touch. They cannot marry 
iior are they supposed to be in any kind of 
bu^-iness, aceording to tlieir teachings. Marriage 
and economies, two pressing questions of 
America, thev cannot advise on, except indircct- 
ly and philosophically. The Service element 
of the Indian Ramkrislma mission is practically 
non-existent in Am(*rica. Certain “ escape 
mechanism that is present in some phase of 
Indian religion is unintentionally imported. 
The V('ílanta does not receive its modern inter- 
pretation or modem ('inphasis. It is not yet 
naturalized in the American soil. (IsiPt natur¬ 
alizai ion possible without the sacrificc of 
es.‘?ence?) The latest discoveries of scicnce and 
Indian contribution to it, past or present, find 
no astute critic or interpreter among the Swarais. 
The religion of the raonastery has subordinated 
the religion of active life of men among men. 
Nevertheless people claim they derive spiritual 
and philosophical benefit from the organization 
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and its many publicaüons, and they admire its 
non-commercial character. 

As far as the average American is concemed 
the Adwaita Vedanfa is at a disadvantagc. It 
talks of no cure or consolation, but of self-realiza- 
tion and communion. Its appcal is intellectual, 
its discipline soldierly. It cxacts a price that 
tho masses are not yet temperamcntally or 
traditionally ready to pay. So when thcy grow 
pomcwhat weary of personalistic cmphasis and 
salvation blueprints of existing roligions they 
Ican towards cure sclieines of cults in case of 
their ill-health or othcrwisc dabble in the 
abstract if it looks radiant, soothing, and non- 
dcroanding. As for “ mystic communion ” it is 
only rcccntly that it is coming back on all fours 
to the Protestant church through the concept 
of “ religious cxperience ” i)artly as a consequence 
of cultus pressure. And in the ofling there are 
many writcrs who liavc noi aligncd illicinsídvcs 
with eithcr of the abovc disciplines but who 
are using a grcat dcal of castcrn themcs and 
literaturo material, nol cxactly Vodantic 

New Thok.ht 

Now that índia is opcn to America, wc íind 
that another class of Aniericans is working 
Indian thought to a sweat. New Thoughtcrs 
and Unity followers who evidently nuniber 
millions and count amongst them many a 
brilliant man, have fotind tlieir spiritual Icgacies 
from Emerson, Christian Science, R. V. Trine, 
liberal Chrislianily, índia and individual leaders. 
They read an adhyntmic incaning into evory 
corner of the Christian Bible. Thcy meditatc 
on the soul and the Over-soul to attract monc-y. 
health, and happiness. Thcy have what they 
call prosperity meetings by the thousand all 
over the country wliere they sit and visualizr 
prosperity in the “ cosmic,” and millions of 
absent treatments per weck for healing are senf 
out through the uir. They like to hamess and 
goad the Soul to run errands for iheiu Tlie 
Indian idea of the divinity of man fits in prettv 
well with the demands of American individual- 
ism. Thus the sclf-culture phase of Indian 
thought is almost cast in the shade. Yet New 
Thoughtcrs and Unity raen are hapiiy-go-lucky, 
hard-working beings whom William James 
would call “ tender ininded.” They are optim- 
istit, devout, and liberal in their way. 

Theosopiiv 

Many of those who do not regard 
Krishnamurti as a Messiah ncvertheless admire 
his courage for breaking away from Theosophic 
institutionalism and for teaching a type of 
philosophy that has the simplicity of 


early Buddhistic religion, transcendentalism of 
Vedanta without its terminology and quiet 
iconoclasm of religious forms and formulas. It 
is an emphasis on individual growth, typical of 
Indian philosophy, and inspite of its evasive- 
ness and negativism it is bringing a point home 
to many of the occultism-ridden Theosqphists. 
It is the point of self-puriíication without insti- 
tutional mechanies or methodology. The fol¬ 
lowers of Theosophy, a mixturc of eastem and 
western thought, are many, and notwithstand- 
ing the differcncc of opinion over Krishnamurti’s 
inauguration as the World Teacher, the 
memory of the strength and sincerity of that 
grand old woman, Mrs. Besant, is treasured 
alikc in the hearts of Theosophists and non- 
Theosophists. 

Yogi Liberatobs 

Turning now to another phase of the inquiry 
we notice that certain post-war adventures of 
Indian thought in America have a distinct stamp 
of post-war hysteries and are creating quite a 
problcm. It is not entirely the fault of the 
Hindus. Americans and Hindus have disturb- 
ing problems arising out of their contact. We 
will confine ourselves only to the one that is 
connectcd with the religious situation. This 
ftituation, resented by the Americans themselves, 
especially the better type of Americans, ought 
to make the thoughtful Hindus hang their heads 
in shame Indians in índia become elated over 
the world-evangelizing power of Hinduism, but 
they often do not know who the Hindu evangels 
are in thi.s country and how they are 
evungelizing. 

A grcat many Aniericans have gone wild 
over Ihree things, (1) techniques that are sup- 
posed to control or prcdict one’s destiny, (2) 
short-cut mental fhorapeuties, (3) physical and 
beauty cullure. All these are pragmatically 
iiiipoitani. These are the by-produets of a 
civilizatioii that produces too rauch tenseness, 
too miich haste, and too much leisurc, that 
resenti human and natural handicaps and wants 
to uccoiiiplish and conquer. Here are tied up 
in a knot psychological and biological urges 
and momenta. And it is here that the Hindus 
have recently brought their so-called religious 
aid. 

In every city of America with over íifty 
to one hundred thousand people (probably 
excluding some sections of the South) there are 
dozens, even hundreds, of weird-looking, soft- 
tongued palmists, fortune-tellers, psychics, 
occultists who claim their philosophical and 
oecult heritage from the Far East and the Near 
East, especially índia, through the médium of 
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translated books or mystics or so-called Swamis 
or Yogis parading in this country. These 
psychics, Hindus or non-Hindus, ply a brisk 
trade in shady booths, oomfortable ealons or 
show placps capitalizing particularly on thc 
name of índia. Thc rcport of the missionaries 
who preach hell-firc and call índia a land of 
hcaihcnism, snake-channing and mystery- 
mongering seems to be rorroboratcd in the inis- 
sionaries’ own land by the vulgarity of tl)e wliole 
affair, if not by the particular acts and preten- 
sions of these psychics. Amcricans with sense 
do not, of course, fali for thcra; they do wonder 
what can be dono about it. Is this Índia? 
They already havc cnough paganism to battlc 
with in this country. 

The greatest tragedy, howcver, does not 
come frora these psychics but froin those whom 
they consider as oldcr br(>tbi'('n in the trado. 
They are thc Swamis, Yogi.s, Rishis or írce- 
lance lecturors and liberators at large. They are 
“ intellectuals;” sometimes they have a degrco 
or two from some universitics. They have a 
faeile tongue, pretontious idealism, cunning 
manners. orangc robes and sometimes long hair. 
From the platform they either shriek. swaer 
and scold, or orate, chant and nivstify. If 
different, they posit just a saintly ‘ halo.’ 
Probably they repre.sent some tiny religious 
organization of índia; sometimes they are self- 
styled presidents of their own organization. 
They have adopted the high-powered sale.sman- 
ship of American business to boost their course 
of philosophic and religious tcaching to spiritu- 
ally hungry and nervously sick American men 
and women, mostly women, using such bait 
phrases as “ marvellous illumination,” “ instan- 
taneous healing,” ‘‘ God*-consciouancss,” and 
charging each from 25 to 100 dollars for their 
courses of lessons. They lure halN a( diffeient 
cities, givp free lectures for a weok or so laud- 
ing their courses to thc skies and yct clcverly 
phrasing their promises m> as not to get into 
legal complications with the government. Then 
people pay cold cash for one course after another 
on calisthenie exercises to super-advaneed meta- 
physics, pranir phy.«ical culture to highest 
vibratory healing. At thc cnfl of a monlh or 
a ycar a few of them revolt for being cheated, 
a few think they have reccived benefit because 
they have paid for it, a few keep quiet for their 
íoolishness, and a few “ loyal ” souls carry on 
the banner because they feel they have got what 
they have been looking for for years. The 
master Swami (we wonder whence the adjective 
master sprang) or the liberator after a stay 
of - a month or so moves on to conquer new ter- 
ritory leaving somebody in oharge of thc old. 


Their students run from 30 to 1500 in number, 
netting the gvru from six hundred to twenty- 
five thousand dollars in each place. And the 
shrewd American sighs, “ Another racket! ” 

These gurus claim they represent the great 
illumined masters of índia and have supernatural 
powers to bestow miraculous blessings. The 
neuroties or the dissatisfied swallow these things 
wholc and worship the Swami as the lord from 
above. The anachronism of guruship is made 
more riduculous by the first subtle and then 
imperious way some of the Swamis exert their 
superiority over their students in a land which 
has a democratic tradition. The students are 
impressed with thc necessity for submission and 
obedience if they are to attain God-conscious- 
ness and alas! sometimes it is many moons 
beforc they realize the real .significance of this 
injunction. 

The Swami has an eager eye for new^paper 
publicity but he would 3’ather not take caro of 
such mundane matters hmiself. IIc lets his 
advance agent do that for him when a new 
territoiy is invaded. Of course, Icsser Swamis 
cannot afford the hixury of a fivc to six- 
thouxand-dollar-a-year advance agent. These 
agents procure a list of wcalthy nicn and women. 
especially widows, and the Swami worms his 
way into their confidences to relieve them of 
their eartlily treasurc in cxchange for spirituai 
blossing.s. Sometimes his .students include 
famous personages, such as syinjiliony otche«tra 
conduetors, opera singers, society malrons and 
doctors from whom hc inanages to get testi- 
monials when the lessons are fresh and hot in 
their minds because of the magic presence of 
the divino savant. A few of these hc selects 
for closer association, and let none be «o un 
spiriMial as to think that this association ha.s 
anything to do nith soaking up their prestige' 
The testiinonials are printed in lhe Iree litera- 
turc and thc magazine of the Swamis, and the 
uncncimring Indiun and American pubhc ex 
claims, “ What a man! ” The truth of the 
inattcr is that Americans are, as a nile, good 
.sportsmen, they are noble, they admire índian 
philosophic.s, e.speciully if they are presented 
by charming, magnetic personalitic» in a 
forcoful manner, but they are too busy to 
enquire into the subtleties oí tho.se person- 
alities. And the índian people. ruled and sup- 
pressed by a foreign nation, and not knowing 
the truth about these preachers of philosophy 
from a distance, gets a compensatory satisfac- 
tion when members of another foreign nation 
lend even half an ear to their philosophy and 
impart it as much as a faint shadow of 
recognition. 



ADVENTÜRES OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY IN AMERICA 


Some one may inquire, aren’t tliese people 
doing some good? Yes, but that depends upon 
the que8tioner’8 viewpoint, and upon whether 
or not he likes to 8ee cultural valuea deliber- 
ately mangled by them in the proccss. In the 
name of Indian teachings, in the name of found- 
ing big organizationa for the glory of the Hindu 
race and adapting Indian philosophy to 
American life (which some of these teachers 
vaunt as their chief motives in life) Indian 
philosophy Í8 ccrtainly vulgarized and dragged 
in the mud. Privately some of the lesscr Yogis 
and teachers—especially thoso who have passed 
tlio stage of fooling tliomselvos—are perfectly 
frank about it. But thoy say, “ What can we 
do? Araericans have shut off all sources of 
incomo from us beyond the levei of unskilled 
lahour— and even thal is often inaccossiblc— 
hecause wo are foreigners. Wc have to live! ” 
Thus eeonomics enter into roligion. 

From Tagore to a eertuin Swaini was an 
excruciating eontrast and disappointraent to 
those Aincrieans who have heard and known 
hotli, Their souls sank, so lhey remainod 
silent. Tagore through his writing and his per- 
sonaliíy, through his philosphic aeslhetieisra and 
lyrical cxpression, through his quiet indopend- 
tnee, hroad vision and deeii humanity has heen 
enshrined in the hcarts of lovers of Ictters and 
(«eekers of freedoin. Ilis books have beon an 
in''piration to thousands and thou&ands of tho.sc 
svJio are looking for a non-seetariaii pliilohophy 
of life. There may be a^sumptions in it ndth 
whieh lhe AVestemera may not be familiar, but 
it< sublimity and delicate beauly have liftcd 
them high from the eomnionplace. Tagon* 
would not make any eonees!«ion to llie jangling 
of lhe American praginatie instinet of the Street. 
So a powerful Swami ha<I lo do it and give a 
high íini.sh to the job of bringing the East and 
the AA'est together— 

‘“And every body piai-cd lhe diik" 

Who this grcat íight did wiii." 

“ Bnt what good canie of it ai lasi ?" 

Quoth lillle Pcterkin. 

“Why, that I cannot fell,'" «.aid ho 
“But 'twa*! a famous íiVton.’"”’ 


OotCOMB 

What Í8 the ultimate outcome of Indian 
contact with America? It is too early to answer 
this question adequately. Only about half a 
century has elapsed since America discove^ 
índia. Nevcrtheless it is certain that America 
cannot or will not take anything from índia 
that will not íit in with her genius or answer 
hcr needs. Her needs are many. Which of 
them are going to bc satisficd? American 
vilality and independencc, and- the pride and 
scleotivcness that grow out of both will forbid 
Wholesale importation of Indian thought. The 
Indian picture has to íit the American frame, 
smd in time both the frame and the picture 
will undcrgo changcs. The day of assimilatíon 
has not arrived; materiais good, bad, indifferent 
are just now being dumped on the American 
soil. Further, it is often askcd, why the great- 
ness of Indian thought does not square with 
lu-r present national and social status. America 
has not discarded cverything that Miss Mayo 
said. I.Ç it the fault of the thought, or the 
jicople, or both? To cast all the blame on a 
foroign nation does not convince any shrewd 
(|ueslioner. Mahatma Ciandhi’s non-violent in- 
dependenee programme raised for a while the 
avorage Ameriran’s respeet for Indian thought. 
America will wnit to sec the future of índia, 
violent or non-violent, before she fully makee 
up lier miiicl. In the meantime something is 
ha]i])ening. Notwithstanding all the vagaries 
and spai-kles of the religious situation and 
American individualism, there is verj' slowly 
enu‘rging horc and there in America, a type of 
rational, social religion whieh is neither western 
nor easlern, Christian nor Hindu, though some- 
fimes maintaining denominational tags, a reli¬ 
gion of life and fullness, with an unconseious 
emphasis on the best principies of all religious 
that are thought to favour her growth and her 
udiuslmcnt to the values of life that she con- 
siders paramount. Any Hindu ooming to this 
ecninti-y to make converts to Hinduisra should 
take «erious thought of this emerging type of 
religion. Can India’s mystie universality help 
in lho right way? Or is it going to take the 
.shape of anothcr narrow soet? 



DR. SIR BRAJENDRA NATH SEAL; AN APPRECIATION 


rs(.F K. B. MADHAVA 
Miiborv I’mvcrsity 

By appointracnt I was to mect Prof. !Mahalanobis wildcrment. He could disouss RiemannV Zeta 
on Tharsday, Dccombor 19, at 2.30 p.in., but Function, Matheraatical thoory of evolution, 
his poon lod me to tht' Senate House whorc a referendum, hydro-clectrie problems and tran- 
lar^e gathering liad assemljled and waa celebrat- t>iüon from prescientifie medicine to seientifie 
ing Brajendra-Jayanti. True, chance had led m(‘dieine with the grace and alnlity of a Dean 
me there, but it was a lifc’s ojiportunity to me of All Faeulties. But it is apt to be forgotten 
when Air. AInlialanobis suggcáted and arranged that in Alysorc bis early work was the produc- 
that I should speak on the oceasion. Persons lion of a Report on “ Con''titutional Refonns in 
sênior to me in age and in understanding. liad Alysorc'’’ \\hich in some respccts would lead 

honoured and worshipped Sir Brajendra, and I lhe Tndia Aet. 1935. Ile was also member of 

can only lay at the fe. t of my Aíaster my Iminltle th(‘ Alysore Eeonomic Conferenee whieh dealt 
but earnest. formal but devout, tribute of with problems as varied as serieulture, sandal 
gratitude and appreciation. Some previous oil, soa])-inaking and sh(tnl>o(i!t’ (village officer'.') 
speaker had said that Dr. Seal had inflicted a ^ense. He was for over a ycar Educational 
loss on Caleutte in leuving the King George V A(lvi‘'or and extra Alember, and sat in the 
chair of philosophy, but I can assert that it was Executivo Council of the Statc’s Administraiion. 
certainly a gain to the Alysore University and He outlined and earried through an educational 
indircctly to others, including Calcutta also. survey of the atate, and was president of 
IFniversity reorganization, with which he was Conunittees dealing with Trade Union Legisla- 
so closely associatcd in Calcutta, was of tion and Financing of Cottage and small 

course the subject ncarest to his hcart. ‘‘ If industries, in all of which it was my privilege 

Mysore has been primm in Indis, first in to bc associated. His piaus for compulsory and 

índia, in rcspect of a full-fledgetl unitaiy freo education (July 1926) and his outline of 

Teaching University, wc must be prinm in the C types of leveis of vocational training 
Indis in taking other big steps,” was his íSeptember 1927) and numerous others like 
conatant thought. In Alysore lie made lhe lhal are reports complctcd long before others 

study of philosophy more living by i)lacing it whose assistance he sought had produced their 

cn rapport with the most recent advancos of suggestions. The great loyalty and esteera he 
oontemporary thought and Science on the one had for his Ruler he tendeved in public on the 
hand and the priccless inherited culture of índia oceasion of the Silver Jubilee of llis llighness 
on the other. He made Hi-^tory more eoncrete the Alaharaja of Mysore ÍAugust 1927). The 
and rcalistic by linking it with culturc, archaeo- appreciation and confidence that he in turn had 
logy and documentary study. To Eeononiics he always enjoyed were manifested in the Khillat, 
devised statistical and malhematical appetuluge'^, along with the distinction Rajtantra-Prnvina, 
and he was instrumental in adding matheuiatics which llis Highness awardcd him. 
and experimental psychology as Key tícicmvs It is possible for me to speak at length 
to the humanistic studies on the Arts side and obout his manifold Services but his greatest 
removing the “ light-proof ” compartmenis asset was his simplicity and his human love 
betwcen physico-mathcmatical and biological and aíTection to younger men which waa as 
Sciences. He had naturally innumerable dilB- overflowing as his own pure and spotless silver 
culties to encounter and his own introduetory beard. If Architecture has its nino lamps, 
speech on the Report of University Reorganiza- youth has its panchapradipas, which Dr. Seal 
tion must for ever remain an inspiration. adumbrated in his Convocation to the Bombay 

It is but natural that this mceting should University (August 1926). To youth's fresh- 
recall Dr. Seal's rich philosophical heritage. I ness of outlook he introduced stories of the real 
have already referred to the Syllabus hc drafted mind of índia, her genius and traditions, and 
for philosophical studies in Mysore University, to youth’s love of adventure he rocounted 
at whose length, italic printing and Sanskrit aceomplished discoveries of Atreya, Kumara 
headlines I even now gaze with awe and be- Shiras, Marichi, Susruta and Charaka, and a 
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host of names like that, all of which ho strung 
together one evening when he put forth a 
vigorous plea for revival of National Vitality 
on the occasion of thc Visit of Delegates 
(Dr. Madsen and Dr. Shiga) of the Far Eastem 
Âssociation of Tropical Medicines. His child- 
like love and simplicity was manifestcd when 
he received people individually, and it was inv 
privilege to have that of him from his hands 
in a larger measure tlmn perhaps most of my 
colleagues in the Univcrsity. I was selecíed for 
long drives in -his motor car, for long discoursos 
on íiis working cot (for on his cot lic workc<l 
at files more often tlian hc did before his 
tables) and for the )no.<t intimate conversation 
and confidonoes in his sick room. I have met 
him at practirally all honrs of thc day, long 
or short, and on statioii platforms whcther at 
Mysore or Bangalon* or Madras or ^V'al(air or 
Kharagpur to read printer’s proofs, or to 
onthu.se mysolf with liis thoories on “ grace. 
eíjiiity and compensation ’’ in approving of 
nioderatcd results of cxamination.s, or nuiy !»»» iii 
the more frivolities of “ Truo Stoiy Mag.inmo ” 
and of Aldous Huxley. I met him continuously 
vhilo h(‘ was ill, and somebody had added 
underneath the po&tor on the <loorway to his 
siokbod “ No vi.sitoiN allow(*d,” the words 


“cxcept M(adhava) and Nfurse)." On the 
sick bed too, Dr. Seal revealcd remarkable 
powers of forbearance and subraission, and it 
was sad to contemplate such a inighty mind 
lying so seemingly prostrate. It was only 
seemingly prostrate, for when he spoke, he 
spoke treasured wisdom more truthful than 
flowery knowledge. He had to be removed to 
the Hospital at Bangalore for the greater 
faoilities that that hospital could provide. His 
o\vn personal purity and sturdy constitution put 
him up better and when he was wcll enough 
to imdertakc the journey hc moved to Calcutta. 
My leave-taking was simple, as both of us were 
too sad to indulge in formalitic.s. I have met 
him moro than once sinoe that day but his 
inemory, which is supjiosod to fail in proper 
liames, never played hnn false in my case. 
Today is a most sacred day to me, as I can 
tender offerings to him who has been as much 
the arohitect of my own jicrsonal advancement 
as he is doubtlcss the arohitect of the prestige 
of Mysore Univcrsity. 

(From a speech delivered by Prof. K. B. Madhava, Mysore 
Paiversity, on the occasion o( lhe cclebratinn of the 70th 
Jayaiiti by the Calcutta Philusophical Âssociation on 
19th December, 1935) 


CURü GOBIND SINGH 

By B.MAV.VNT HINGH, m.a. 


Tiíink of thc Guru and you involuntarily 
recall to your mind tlie incidents of .Amuidimr. 
('hamkaur, Sarhand and Nandor or ‘ Abelial- 
nagar,’ as the Sikhs prefor to call it. 

Anandpur! Guru Tegh Bnhadur’s ‘ Town 
of Bliss ’! The Sutlcj flows on one side, the 
liills rise high all around. The natural seenery 
is superb. It was founded by thc Nintli (Juru. 
It was here that the Pandits of Kashmir 
approached Guru Tegh Bahadur for succour 
against Aurangzeb’8 campaign of religious in- 
tolerance and it was from Anandpur that the 
Guru started for Dclhi to sacrifice himself for 
the cause. It was here that the head of the 
Ninth Guru, after his martyrdom at Delhi, was 
brought and cremated in the presence of Guru 
Gobind Singh and his mothcr. It was here that 
Guru Gobind Singh’8 four herõic sons were 
bom. It was here that the Guru baptísed the 
five ‘Pyaras’ (“Beloved ones”), including 


'• untoucliables,” and then received his baptisra 
at f/irír hands. It was here in the historie 
buildin:; of Kesgarh that the Guru exhorted 
thc Sikhs to keep their locks unshorn. It was 
here again, that the Guru was bosieged by the 
allied forrc.s of the Moghuls and the Hill Hajas. 
At sight this alliance strikes one as some- 
thing unnutural. The fact of the matter was 
that the Guru’s non-obscrvance of the caste 
System and the age-old practice of idol-worship 
and his taking into his fold “ untouchables ” 
incensed the caste-proud Hill Hajas. They 
concoeted cock-and-bull stories regarding the 
designs of the Guru. Aurangzeb was down in 
thc Deccan waging his long, fruitless campaign 
against thc Mahrattas. Had hc been at Delhi, 
he would not have been so easily duped. Some- 
how, the Rajas convinced the Moghul King that 
the Guru was busy creating a state within the 
State. Thus the alliance became an acoom' 
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plishcd fact. The allies besiegcd Anandpur. 
II was a long, weary, exhausting siege. On 
recciving an assurance from the allied chieis 
that lhe Guru would be loít unmolestcd, if hc 
only vacated Anandpur, lho Guru left the to\vn 
one dark night. A deluge of rain was pouring 
duwn. The Guru rode on a spirited horse. 
Tlie fiery animal dashed into the teinpestuous 
Sutlej and swam across the river. The Guru 
reached Chamkaur. Tlie hostilo ariny broke 
their solemn pledgo and puisued the Guru. 
Chamkaur was besiegod. One by one the tíikhs 
went out and w'ere cul to pieces. The Guru's 
two elder sons went out and met a similar fate. 
The Guru watched and smiled. ‘ Thy wdll be 
done/ he smilingly said. The Guru left 
Chamkaur and started for Malwa. Tarlok 
Singh, one of the ancestors of Ilis Highncss the 
Maharaja of Fatiala, after a long, vigorous 
search wbich entailed great personal risk in 
vicw of the watchful hostile anny of the allies, 
found out the dead bodies of the two boys of 
the Guru and cremated them. Thereatter when 
Tarlok Singh visited the Guru, the latter afíec- 
tionately embraced him, saying, “ Tarlok 
Singli, hero of heroes, ray house is thinc, thine 
mine.” (“ Tarlok Smgh, jang kc lare, mera 
ghár so tera ghar, tera ghar so mera ghar ”). 
The Guru went up and down Malwa which was 
then a howling wilderness and received the 
hospitality and protection of some of the good 
souls among the Muslims, such as Glmni Khan 
and Nabi Khan of Machhiwara, who supplied 
blue garments to him and, to disarm all sus- 
picion, gave it out that he was their ‘ Pir.’ Foot- 
sore and weary as hc was, they carried him on 
a charpoy. 

At Raikot, the Guru received the tcrrible 
news of the brutal persecution and entombment 
of his two innocent children at Sarhand, by the 
Nawab of Sarhand, in the teeth of vehement 
protests of two of the forbears of the present 
ruler of Malerkotla. The Muslim courier 
recited the story with streaming eyes. The 
Guru listened to the painful story. He sat on 
the ground and as the recital ended, hc wccded 
out a bunch of coarse grass near him and said, 

“ Thus are tyrants weeded out. They and their 
rule must end. They will go, root and branch.” 
Rai Kalla of Raikot, his kindly Muslim host— 
whose descendants still preserve two of the gifts 
given by the Guru as their dcarly cherished 
heirlooms—^who stood by, gently enquired, 
“Saintly soul, shall all of us share the same 
fate? ” “ No,” said the Guru, “ Those only who 
i 80 w the wind will reap the whirlwind.” 

g At Dina, the Guru wrote his great Mstoric 
«npjlfe (coucbed in Persian verse) which he 


called ‘Zafar Nama’ or ‘Epistle of Victory,' 
to Aurangzeb and sent it on to him iq' the 
Deccan, through trusty Sikh messengers. In 
the cpistle, the Guru reproved the Moghul 
Emperor for his unkingly ways, inasmueh as he 
bhould have comforted his subjects like a good 
royal shcpherd, while he had caused them pain. 
Among other things, the Guru complimented 
Aurangzeb as a ‘ person of angelic attributes ’ 
Indeed, Aurangzeb’s personal eharacter and 
au.stere liíe had justly camed this magni- 
fieenl tribute. Aurangzeb read it, called 
a halt to hostile measures against the Guru, and 
exi)rcssed a wish to see tlie Guru personally. 
The Guru received the inessagc and started 
southward. On his way, he was hospitably 
leceived by the Ranas of Udaipur, Jaipur, 
Bharatpur and others. Before the Guru could 
meet the Moghul Emperor face lo face, the 
Emperor had already been gathered to his fore- 
lathers. Bahadur Shah aseended the throne 
and olifered to the Guru the olive branch ol 
peaee, which the latter accepted with alacrity 
On recciving an assmance from the Mogliul 
ruler that condign punishinent would be inílictcd 
on the brutal persecutors and butchers of the 
innocent children, the Guru bade good-bye to 
the Punjab and chose Nander, far away in the 
Deccan, as his future abode. And when the 
end came, the Gum accordmg to the time-hon- 
oured practice of the Gurus, made an offering 
of five coppers and a eocoanut before the Guiu 
Granth, made his obeisance, and enjoined on 
the Khalsa to accept the Sacred Book as theii 
future guide and Guru. 

The Guru as a Poet and a 
Patron of Learning 

At Anandpur, he had with him no less than 
52 poets and scholars. Hc sent five Sikhs called 
‘ Nirmalas ’ to Benares to master Sanskrit 
classics, On their retum, they helped in trans- 
lating Upnishads, Mahabharat, etc., into 
Punjabi. The Guru’s own poetry, and the 
translations were incorporated into what is 
styled as the ‘ Dasam Granth ’ or the Tenth 
Guru’s Granth. With this precedent before US, 
wc Sikhs would do wcll to encourage the study 
of Sanskrit and Hindi among our co-religionists. 

Among the untold gems of the Guru’s soui- 
stirring, thrilling poetry, there oceurs the fol- 
lowing; 

'The clean^ehaven Sanyaiis, the Yogi, the Brahma* 
charla, the avowed celebates, 

The Hindna, the Mualima, the Sufia, the Imama, 
AU originate from one common atock, 

Aa the apaiha of fire, auume direrae ahapea and 
huea, and ultímniely merge into fiie, 
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As dust particics emanating frum dust are iilli- 
matcly dust iinlo dust, 

As the waves rising t)ver tlic surfacc of waler 
iihimatcly merge inlo water, 

So do millions of shapes and fortns appcar oiit of 
the Tníínile, 

An(J will ultimalcly br t)iir with ííiin.** 

The OiiKir as a Satnt 
The Ninth Ciuru passod íihoiit 40 yotirs of 
lifo in a State of inliaise ‘ Tapas ^ íausteritiesi 
iii underj^round clianibers at Baba Bakala and 
Anandjnir. At Bbaboiir, aloiijí llu* bank of the 
Siitlej, th(*re still exists tlie solilary cave wliendn 
the Teiith (íiiru ptTfornied ‘Tapas’ for Hiirítm 
inoiiilis. Not iiiioften would lie sit down in 
deej) ' Saiiiadhi ’ (trance) and in Divine ecstasy 


continue chanting ^ Tui, Tui, Tui ’ (Thoii, Thou, 
Thou) for hours togetlicr. 

The (furu foimd the Hindus lying prostrate. 
líe raised them and ont of thein creatcd tiie 
Khalsa whose thundc‘r subsetpiently shook 
(lirones and striick t(*rror into the liearts of the 
iiivaders who had tinie and again swept over 
(he Punjab and carried lire and sword whcrcver 
they went, since the days of Raja Jaipal. 

Tlius toil(*d and inoiled tlie Guru, at once 
a sjnritual leader, a gifted poet, a saint, a 
nation-builder and a soldier. He raised th(‘ 
sword, as we raise oiir hands, to jírotect our 
(‘Ves froni the glarc of the siin, not to strikc 
biit to protect oneself. 


STALIN ; ARCHITECT OF A NEW WORLD 

J^v NANU 


TTowever divided opinion iniglit be aboiit the 
Sovi(‘l Union, there is considerabl(‘ agrcenient 
and incrcasing recognition of it Ixâng a factor 
of ininieiiso significanc(‘ and iníluencí* for the 
inovenient of world affairs as a w^hole. The 
rourse, wide and ra])id, of d(‘V(‘lopnients in lh(‘ 
arca covered by tlu* Soviet 1’nion, cncoinpnNS- 
ing a sixili of (Ik* w’orld‘s land surfacc (nearly 
8,000,000 s(|Uíir(' inih‘^) and bordering alike 
Asia and Eiiroju* and sirelching tuh (o the 
Pacific wnlli Ain(‘rica on tia» olher side, is largelv 
seen, as suited under various extfiiding condi- 
tions, lo increasi» this signiíicance and iníliUMice. 
Not loiig back, the British scholar and w’ri((T, 
Bertrand Rnssel, hiniself w^hih* retaining inuch 
reserve about Soviet Union, stated that the 
present century is likely to bc remenibered as 
that of Lenin. Alrcady the íirst Five-Year Plan 
has thrown out many new’ directions and fields 
for view and in the wake of it, the possibilities 
of the future looked upon with greater rcalism, 
hold out still wider perspectives. Â leading 

S art itt the establishirient and cohsolidation of 
iis uiilt çastirtg sUcli énotnious signiíicance—a 
art the. full Cxtent of whicii is geiK^fally not 
hòwrl— iuts bebh ])Íayed by Staíih, \vlio tp-day 
•Temaíns in the Inosl réspoiisibie jiosition in it, 
txcrtiiig the clo^iest iníluòilce on its directioii. 
ílis lifc is greíitlv the story of a Wélghty move- 
incht and as sueli of inueli general ititcrest and 
iinportíince. A eonnected account of this is sup- 
plied in the Hew^ book* oji hiiii by the 
Well-known Frcnch savant, Ueiiri Barbusse. 

• Stãlin. By líeiiíi Barbusse. (John Lane The Bodley 
tiead : London. I2sh, 6d.) • 

23-7 


Barlmss(‘ inakcw the liiniiation of informatioU 
about Slalin, wlioin lu* eonsidors as the inost 
ini])ortant of all our conl(*niporarics,” the reason 
for liis liisloric* and last stiidy. 

Slalin has in reeent ])enod figured so iiiUeh 
jn n(‘W>>pa])er lií‘adlines, lliat lhe aviTagc reader 
at íirst is likely to he surprised at the deserip- 
tií)ii “ liiiiitíilion of informalion/' Biit it wdll 
J)( eonc(‘d(Ml, thaí good amonnt of w'hat has 
appearcd is of the popular or seiisatioiuil naturo, 
bnilt on xnnv aspects of eontroversial is«nes or 
some j)anic\ilar characHnisties isolated froin 
basic faelors, and hence from full baekgroniid. 
BarlnisSí* in liis hook lakes a position greaily 
out and abov(‘ tla^se of little value for under- 
,sumding of an historie iiroeess and forining 
estimates of trends and narrates the life and 
role of Stalin in closc relation to an important 
and dynamic movement of which he furnishes 
^ fairly comprehensive survey. Broadly, hia 
volume may be stated as dealing with—the 
early life of Stalin who joins the socio-political 
movement in Rússia while very young; associa- 
tion wdth Lcnin and Work in the pre-Soviet 
el*a; particii)atiuli in tlio Oetober licvoíütion and 
strugglo to safeguard lhe Soviet State; con- 
soliilatioii of the new' Slatt' and meeting of some 
op])osition nioveinents with special referehee tO 
that associated with tlie nanie of Trotsky; aiul 
initiation of the new Keonoinic Plans. It end? 
with a comparai ive review of bents and ten- 
(leneies in Soviet Union and oütsidc. 

Stalin w^as horn at Gori, a small town in 
Geórgia, in 1897, “ in a hovel whose corners and 
foundntioiis were inade of bricks, witU timbet 
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walls and a plank roof and witli Mic front do<»r 
on ono .>< 1(10 and tho ccllar door (in tlio otlior.” 
IIc did not come of ricli parcntaftc. His fathcr 
workcd as a slioeiuuk«'r in a factory al Tiflis, ilic 



ÍMdljii a& a lju> 


capital uf (5c*()rj»ia, wlicrc JoM-pli Vissarionoviícli 
Dju^H^livili—Stalin ^\a^ a iianic adoptcd lalci 
—wa> M*nl to scliool. Tlic boy joinrd tlic* 

revulutionary numancnt at llit* a^o of íiftccn. 
He carne soon cloxdy iindcr tlie infliience of 
Marxian literatiire. Alreaily Jiy 1897, oiU‘ is 
told, tliat Jo.sepli Vissarionoviícli J)jii^a«Iivili 
was leadinjí a Alarxian cirelc at lhe Tiíhs Seini- 
nary. llis aetivities eanie to reeeiví' tlie 
attention ol tlie autiiorilies and heforc loii^ lie 
was expclled oii tlie í^round that lie display(*d a 
laek of “political halaiiee”. The jiext year, that 
is, in 1898, he joined the Tiíiis hranch of the 
Russian Social-Deinoeratie Workers’ Party. He 
carne to be the prime spirit of the Party in 
Traiiscaiicasia. ('onditions k)oii initiated him 
in underground work and led him to move aboiit 


Rtalin was in prison when in 1903 hc heard 
of the split in the Russian Social Democratic 
Party on Lenin^s initiative, botween the Bolshe- 
vists who stood for a radical programme and the 
Aleiisheviks who advocated a coursc of re- 
íormism. Slalin who had extended his stiidy 
of Alarxism and gained much contact with social 
(oiiditions in (he country, decided (piickly for 
th(‘ Bolsheviks. 

“ A nioriK^iit uiways arrivrs at whirh a man of 
aiiioii iniisi inakr a df^cision of ihis sort whirh is 
df lincd tí) affocl th** wholc coursc of his lifc.’* 

In 1905 Stalin míd Lenin for lhe first timo, 
thoiigh h(‘ had come to know of him and his 
writings honu* years oarlier. Of that mecting 
Slalin writes : 

“ I mct him for ihc firsi linic in I)c(*<‘inl)cr 1905 
at thi* Holshrvik Conferem c of Tamnierfors (in 
Finland). I was expeeling lo si^e, in lhe eagle of 
oiir Pail\, a gieal man, noi great only in lhe political 
sense, hiit pliysically greal aNo, foi in niy imagina- 
lioii 1 pitMiired L(‘nin ds a giaiit, fuseinating and 
svinholieal. Whal was iiiv snrprise liien to see hefore 
ine a man of less lhan middle height, in no wuy 
distingnis|iuhh‘ from ordinary hiiman beingh !'* 

*' A greal nian is snpposcd lo aiuvc late at meelings, 
so that lhe asst*inhly rnay anvioiisly awail his arrival. 
The appearanee of a gn‘al man is alwayi? hcralded hy 
umaiks siith as: Sh ! . . . . Silence ! .... 

Heio he tomes! . Bni 1 foiind that í.enin had arrived 
long bifoie the oiIhts, and I saw him in a conior 
engaged in the mos| ordinaiy (oinersation. He was 
qiiile tleailv m>l hdiaving ateoiding lo the aeceptinl 
lules.’* 

“'Jliis simplieily and niodestv of LeninV, w'hicli 
sirmk me lhe monienl i mel him, liis desire lo pass 
imnolieed, or at any iate nol to eniphasi/e his 
siipencn ily, was one of his slrongesl poinls as the 
iiew ehief of lhe iiew inasses, lhe great siniple and 
profouiid ma^-ses of hiimanity." 

Theii followed a period of intimato eo- 
oporation hetw(‘en th(‘ two that continued till 
1924, when dealh r(*moved from the field the 
great leader of llu* Bolsheviks, who led the 
victorioiis Oetober R(*volntion. Betwoon 1905 
and 19J3 Stalin is activo in varioiis eontres and 
in various ca])acities, organizing, attending eon- 
ferene(*s incide and oulsidc the country, 
dtweloping contacts, editing jiapers, bringing out 
bulhdins and soeing to their distribution. He 
was in this period arrested several times and 
ijiíiny timos also oscaped from confincmcnt, 
1909-1911 was period of exceptional hardship. 

“ He had in ihis period no private life. Withoiit 
passporl and in disguisc he had to change his lodging 
every day. But nothing couM stop the Work he was 
doing to consolidatc the Dolshcvik Party.” 


iinder various names as, David, Koba, Nijeradze, 
Tscliijikoff, Ivanovitch anci Stalin, of whicli Uie 
last rcinained tlic one by wbicli he ia known to- 
day. Under hard and severt' circumstuncca hc 
JMpl Work. 


Behind this, it is underlinod, rcinained th( 
faith in n mass movement, confidencc in response 
from workers, and strength from trust ir 
Marxian thcory. 
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In 1913 Stalin was arrostod again. ThÍH 
tiinc ho was to romain in Sibéria till 1917. In 
April 1917 hc arrived in Potrograd following the 
robniary Rcvolution. About the saiiic time 
Lenin arrived there from Switzcrland. In tlic; 
diseussions that followed and lincs evolved Stalin 
took a very prominent part. In tlie greal 
debates pn^páratory to the decision to strike in 
Oetober, ^^hcn Trotsky, Kameneff and some 
other leaders wavered and were inclined again^t 
the liiie of a sliarp strike, learing eonditions as 
not well opportnne, witli doiibts about response 
and a|)prehensive of repernissions, along with 
Sverdlov,* Stalin took a firin side with Lenin 
for a coiirse of aetion. This finds ])oiníed 
lefercnre also in a short and int(‘r(‘sting 
biograjdiy t oi Lenin tliat eaine out a while 
baek. Finally, L(‘nin got lus M(‘\\ adopied and 
sueeeeded also ni eariyiiig ílu' l(‘ad(‘rs who Iia<l 
eonsiderable hesitation in ilie Paily CoinmitlcT 
v.ith liim. The ^tanrl of Stahn witli his great 
eontacts and oIom* kno\\lodge oí jiarty maehuKMy 
nas of jinm(‘ns(' impoitanot* iii tlie adoiition of 
tlijs d(‘ejsjon. 

Tlie OelobíM’ K(‘volntion ‘^ní•(•essfnl in lhat 
tlie old legniK’ nas (nerthronn, hy an aetion ihat 
nell bronght lo lighl lhe c‘ffeet ol a sn^taimsl 
nork carned 1)\ llu* lioKluniks and lhe valne 
they place<l on di^ei))hn(*, ealled lor nen ta^ks 
In natnre and e\lent (h(‘\ ncac* no le^s hard 
lhan those involved in Ihioning oMMhoaid ilu* 
fonner \vstein The l('gaev gol na*^ a haid one 
lhe inip(‘riahsl nar ot 1914 had eost Uussia 
40,000,000,000 gold r()nl)le^ j: The de>tuietion 
nronght by lhe foreign annies lhat attaeked 
fiom all sides lhe new State and nhose aets 
kept np gieally ho^tile movenients in^idi* is 
e^-tinialed at 41,000,000,000 ronhle^ The ehil 
nar repre‘*(’nted a lo^s of 50,000,000,000 ronl)l(‘s. 
All faetones nere in rnins and a good part of 
the iniblu* norks as nell. Adniinistration, 
e<lneation and all State» servires nere* dislocated, 
The rank and file nn<l(*r HoKlievik leadershi]) 
held ont nith ainazing energy and asionnding 
tiust in a State of nnparalleled se\erity. Indi- 
eative of the eonditions of severity abonl the 
period is a declaration of Stalin in nhieh he 
tíays : 

“The vroikcis in PcrropratI did not rereive even 

a single pieee of hread for several wcoks at a time. 

* Sverdlov was a immber of the Central (^ommitlee 
of lhe Bolshevik Party and aftei the Oetoher Revoliitmii 
Chairman of lhe Central Exerulivc Comiiiiltee of the 
Soviets. He died in Moscow in JVlarch, 1919. 

^ Lenin, By Mirsky. Makers of the Modem Age 
series, Edited by Osbert Burdclt. 

t Six gold roubles amounts approximately lo a Pound 
at the present price of gold in Britain. 


The days on which they received a pound of black 
bread wilh half oil-cake, were happy days.” 

The strugglc was lonR and protracted. In 
1920 the Süviot State fclt more free to devote 
ithclf to internai issues, with warding off, “the 
invasion of fourteen nations,” using the expres- 
Mon of Winston Churchill. 



Siabn 111 111*^ looni al the Kremlin in Mostow 


\ veiy sioiiifieant internai ])roblem and 
one ol paitiiulai inleiest to a eountry like 
índia \>as the (pu'^lion ol ininoiiti(‘s 'Tlns was 
a v|K*(*iaI *-1)11011 ot Slalin and to this he devoted 
diieel attiaition, woikini». out a solution, which 
Haibu^*‘e iiroMMit^ as standing, towenng against 
ih( inueh njxjted as-<tM(ions ot existence of 
aiouj)^ \Mtli dilhitaiie-» ol race and language by 
theinsíhes ])io\nio a liindrance to enjoymcnt 
b> lhein ot ]nd(‘pi‘n(b‘nce in a territorial unity. 

Th(* death of Lenin in 1924 in some ways 
inlensifu d (‘ertain opposition tendencies. The 
issues as generally thoughl did not greatly touch 
ptrson*-, but iinolved iinportant princijdes and 
deductions 'fia» debates turncd chicfly round 
the (]U('sti()n nli(*lli(‘i the Soviet State could hold 
out and eairy out a task of significancc in the 
absenee of world revolution or the latter was an 
essential and pn*-eondition for the fonner. 
Stalin defended the first and carricd it through, 
for the interpretation of Lcnin’s view, taking 
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ihlo consi(l<Tation tlie pienenil situation, tlie 
(•a])ac*ity to carry out a íar-n^aeliinfj; oconoiiiic 
prograniine in Soviot Tnion and tho elT(‘ct —íhv 
foonoinie prograniinc* and advaiKT of Soviet 
Enion will liavc, in a barkjziround oiitsidí* along 
with liosíility to Sovi('l Enion dividod witli 
rivaln(‘s ainon^ Tnijuadalist Püwcts. 

Witlj ^r(‘al conrafíe and dcdiTinination in 
1927, in wliiclí ycar Soviot Union roachod ilio 
pro-war (‘('oianny, Stalin iook tho load in initiat- 
iiif»; tlie riv(*-y('ar Plan. The ])re[)aratory work 
of tho Plan, says an authorilativo and notablo 
pnldioation* on it, took ncairly Ihm* yoars. Thr 
M*h(Miio abroad was jíroatly ridioulod. Its 
failnn* was assertod. Barbn><o ^ivos nuiny 
íluotations. out of which somo niay Ix* staiial 
h(To. “ It is not a ])lan, it is a sjioeiihition/' 
wroto tho Xnr York Tiiíics. Tt will inark 
“ completo insolvonoy ” announo(‘d tlx» Dailj/ 
Tclcíjraph. Tho catastropho is obvious ” 
commontod lho [talian Poli fira. Pituiucial 
Titnes prodictt‘(l “ broakdown of tho ontin^ 
System.” Soviid Union, howoviT, rosolutoly 
stood to tho Plan. In tliis, Stalin who main- 
tainod a vory firm attitiulo, oxortocl tho i^naito^t 



The hou*.»* wlieií* Slalin wa-» hnm al (yori in Grnrfíia 


influ(*nco. The allitiido itsolf Barbussí* indioatos 
as tho rosult of tho confidonco lhat folio ws froin 
knowhal^o and trust in a thoory and ils carofid 
intcrpndation and ostimalion. In a way it is 
similar to tho attitudc' that onablos a Piccard to 
dociílo to mount to tlu* stratospluTo and an 
Krknor to cross in air th(* Atlantic. Funda- 
montally tho action is basod on knowloílíío whicli 
f»ivos couraí^o and confidonco. 

Tho íirst Fivo-Yoar Plan ondod in four 
yoars by an achiovomoni of 93 por coiit of its 
übj(‘cts. Barbusse jijivos varioiis intorostinj; 
facts anfl many uso fui figures. Somo inay be 
montionod hero : 

t * The Fire Year Plan Of The Soviet Union. By 

GriJiko. 


“ National prodiiction treblcd hetween 1928 and 

1934.From 1928 lo 1932 lhe niimher of work- 

mon employed increased from 9,500,000 to 13,800,000. 
.... The national revenue incrcased diirlng lhe four 
yoars hy 85 per conl. At lhe ond of the Plan, it 
was nioro lhan 45,000,000,000: A year lator 
49,lK)ü,ü00,000 roubh's. The anioiint of lhe workers 
anil rmployoos* wagos roso from 8,000,000,000 to 
.30,000,000.000 ronbles. The niirnber of persons able 
to reail and to write luis for lhe whole of the 

E. S. S. R., from 67 per eenl al the end of 19.30, 

to 90 per eenl ul the end of 19.33.Enornious 

new eenlres ha\e risen all over the eoiintry. 

ín agrienllnrnl maehinery and loeomolive construe- 
tion the P. S. S. R. foílay holds the world reeord. 
.... The P. S. S. R. oeeiipies the second plaee in 
lhe worhl fnr lhe prodiietion of general maehinery, 
and al"!) for lhe prodiielion of pelrol, iron and .sleel. 
.... The Press In 1929 lhe daily eireidation of 
.Sn\t‘ei new^paper»' was 12,.500,000: in 19.33 il was 

.36,500,000.Thf‘ work aeeoniplishrd in lhe 

eoiintry ilishicls was eveii more importani." 

Tn agriculturi', collcctivization wtis ctirricd 
in the fiicc of cnormoiis iircdiminary diíTicultics 
with great ('iKTgy. R(‘garding this dcvclopmont, 
the Lonfhw Timc.^ corrosiiondcnt in ti loading 
articlc' wroti', that it was in many ways a moro 
iinportant revolution lhan ovon tho Ootolior 
R(*voluíiou. .Vs an instanoo of thi' improvod 
position, Barbusso moniions llu' ainmlmoni of 
th(‘ d(‘bts of kolkho:: (colli‘ctivo firms) oomi(‘ctod 
with advanc(‘s mad(* lo thom to lh(‘ valuo of 
•13Õ,()()(),000 rouhios and as cxamplos of inoroaso 
in production ho statos : 

‘‘The priMlijclioii of Soviet eollon lias leaped in 
ihree years from heing one-lhirli(‘lh of world produc¬ 
tion tu one-fifteenili, and lhe eullivation of siigar- 
lieei, whieh in 1929 was oiie-ihird of lh«' eullivation 
in all olher eoiinliies tngiMher, in 1932 was more 
tli.ui hulf a^ miicli again the rest of th»* world 
produelif>n." 

And lh(‘ foroign orities! Barhnsso again 
givos somo (juotaíions. Ridoronoo may bo mado 
to som(‘ of thoso. Lv Trmpx is montioníal as 
ooinmonting: 

“'Hie Soviet Pnion has won the fiist roíind hy 
indiistriali/irig iíself withoiil the aid of foreigii 
eapiidl.'* 

Th( fíomui Tiiblc : 

“The arhievements of lhe Five-Year Plan consti- 
Uile a siirprising phenonienon.” 

]Mr. J. rjibson Jarvio, presidfmt of the 
United Dominion Trast: 

“Rijs.sia is advaneing al the inoment at which we 
are n^lrealing. The voulh and the workers of Rússia 
have something whieh we laek, namely, hope.” 

Forirard iSoothind) : 

“What England did during the war was a niere 
I)agalelle beside it. The Amoricans recognize that 
even the feverish period of the most intense cons- 
triiction in the Western States could offer nothing 
comparablti to it . . . . a degree of energy unpio- 
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cedenied in the hislory of lhe world. A brilliant 
chalienKe to a hostJle capitalisl world.” 

Novv Soviot Union Ims cntcred on tho ncw, 
that is, sccond Fivc-Yoar Plan. Undcr it: 

“ The key industries will heroine twicc as vasl. 
.... The maniifaehire of maehine tools and the 
produelion of coai and pelrol, will be doubled; trac- 
1<»r, loroinolive conslniction, foiindries, sieel, ropper 
an<l ehemiral works will lie Irebletl. The tiniber 
indiislry ilself will be nearly doubled. Five times 
as inany Inieks and ei^íhl tinie^ as niany nmtor cars 
will be inaniifaeUired. Kleelrieal eiiei\íy will altain 
38,000,000,000 kilowatts (or 283 per eent more). 
.... An inerease of more than d<»uble iii ilie manii- 

fartiired goiids industries.Tlu* inerease fore- 

seen and decided upon—in a^rieulliiral production 

is to be 105 per eent.The number nf traitor 

depois shall be inereased from 2,116 (in 1932) to 

6,000.For lhe railwavN 3,000 miles eleetrified, 

6,000 rTiil(*s (‘baii^ed from sinjíle lo doiible line. 12,000 
niiles nf lines relaid; 7,000 miles of eiitiiely new 

liiies.Tlu* eanal bí*lweeu llie Wliile Sea and 

lhe Volpa to Im- eompleted, and aiso lliose l)etw»‘en 
Mom-ow and tbe \ olj;:i and ibe \ ol«:a and lhe Don. 
.... 130,000 miles of riew loads are lo be made. 
lâiies of ei\il a\ialiou 53.000 miles (iiish^ad of 20,0(K) 

mil<‘s lodav).hnesiment in indiistry : 

69,500,000.000 loubles; in lural eeoiiomy : 
15.200.000,000; in Iransjiori ser\iees: 26,300,000.000. 
.... Illileraev i'' lo be eomplelely abolidied. The 
lokd iiumb«*r of pupils iii stbools and insiiiules will 

be 197 per 1.000 of tbe populalion, instead of 117 
p<*i 1,000 as al piestTit.” 

Tliorc' is of (*()ni>o nu “ if.” 
l()ii(*lií's 11i(' issiie of wnr (Iniuücr. In» adiniis 

is a fnclor to hv ivckonrd. Biit tlio cnimriiy of 
(Ik’* Soviot Uniou lo (lof('ud itsolf is arfíuiMl as 
heinp: uow iníinil(*ly e:n'al(‘r. Otlna* dan^ers 
also well ontor iiito tlu* rnleulatious of Powers 
wlio inay be tbinkin^ in i(M*ins of an atlack on 
Sovi(‘t Union, 'rime adds to tlio T inon’s 
síroiigtli. Tliis is w(‘ll boliind Soviot UnionV 
k(‘cn intorost in poarr. 

Barbiisso laids his book, as alrtnnly stíitcd, 
at tho bof^iniiinjí, witii a coiniairison or ratlier a 
contrast. ín conncction lio rofers to tlu* roao- 
tioii that advaiKTS in tho oultnral and ooonoinio 


spheres in Soviot Union causes on wide sections 
all over. Tlie dovelopnients are also indicated 
as exerting profound influence on various 
thinkers and progressivo intellectuals, a point 
olaboratcd at some length by Rlirsky in his ncw 
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and intorostinu; book.* as oxpressing in an 
orionation to Sovitd State and its basis. Rlirsky 
hiinsolf, ono wlio had foiiglit in DonkiiiV Whito 
Arniy aiui son of (ion(‘ral Princo Rlirsky. a 
lornu'!* Rlinistor of interior in Uzarist Rússia, 
is an instan(‘o of lliis naiotion, whieh in degrees 
oan b(‘ traoíMl to niany other ontstanding per- 
sonalitit*s, inolnding latidy, Roínain Rolland. 

llonri B}.rbn‘-s(‘’s book is not an impersonal 
stndy. líi' \\rit(‘s as ono oonvino(‘d of the value 
ot tho Ru^-sian Rovolution. Tiu' volume is that 
of a boli(‘\(‘r and not a oritio as gonorally under- 
stood. Barliiis-^o wrilos ofton with mueh 
vohoinonoo and at times witli bittor irony. At 
plaoo'^ lio rnslu‘s too (piiokly to his assertions. 
As a l)iogra|)hy ho «l(*])iots his lioro as a leading 
figuro in a big inovonaMil thus onhanoing tlu» 
\ahio of tho voluino and making it a notable 
oontribution to oontoiniiorary politioal literature. 

* Thi IntíJligrntsia of Grvat fírilain. By Dimitri 
Mii-ky. 












A GREAT INDIAN RULER AN APPRECIATION 


13V JABEZ T. 

I Kxow of ]i() iiHMliM-n rulcr wlio socmhs 1o ino 
wortiiy of inor(‘ lioinjr tliiui líis Jli^]in(*ss, íIk* 
Maluiraja (íackwar of Baroda, ilit' Diamond 
.Jubilcc or sixtictii annivcM^.-^ary of wliose roi^n 
ocours in January, 193(5. Not only lias íiis 
icií*!! ))(*t‘n loiiíí, l)ut. consid(‘rinu; tlio conditions 
lindor wliicli it lias cxistrd, its acliicvcments 
liavc hrcn rcmarkablo. Froin bis (‘arlicst man- 
liood li(‘ lias bccn a reforiiKM’ in bis vcry blooil. 
llo bas bo(‘ii laro(‘-inindi‘d. Ilr lias bccn for- 
Mard-lookinc;. Jí(‘ bas sbown biiiisclf a boni 
lcad(‘r. 1I(‘ lia^ IívímI not for biin<clf alonc or 
priinarily, bot for bi.s ?^tat(‘ and bis IVoplc. 

Ho bas bail tbc baiidicaii of bcinií undcr 
tlic control of a forciü,n ]io\vcr. X(‘vcrtbclc^s, 
bc bas pcrvsistcnlly dan‘d (o k-ad bis sfalc 
for\vai’tl to í>;r(‘alir fi’(‘cdoin, proí;r(‘>>., {‘iili^btcn- 
iiicnt and indcpcnd<*noc. A^'bil(‘ in Hritisb Tndia. 
owiiif»: to tb(‘ cducational ])olioy of tlu* (lovcvn- 
incnt, an appallinji; iilitoracy i> '^till to bc siM*n, 
íljc coiirafíoous rulcr of Baroda bas cr(‘atcd in 
bis stalc universal conipnKoiy cíbication foi* 
botb sexe*-, witb tbc rc‘'Ult tbal illitcra<‘y íbcrt* 
bas b(‘(‘n íí:r(‘atly r(‘duccd. 

Xor bas bc stoppcd ^^itb tbis mvat acbicvi*- 
nicnt. IT(' bas made niucb j)i‘ovi^ioii for all ila* 
moro important kinds of biídicr and advan<*(‘d 
f fluoation. He bas waacMl constaiit war aí;ain''( 
tbc scouipio of •* nntoucbability and ba^' lonr 
iinioli lo niiti,G:alc tbc evils of (\-i-tc. Besides 
jirovidiníí lib('ral cducati<in for womcii, bc bas 
lo^islatcd aial in various otbcr uav*- planncd 
to j;ivc tbem a fr»‘t‘r aiul lar^cr bfc. Ilc bas 
bc(*n steadily active in jiromotimi; a^riciiltural 
and industrial iin})rovoni‘‘nts, publie sanitation 
and byfíienc, oreatiiiíí hospitais and j)ro\idiní> 
cnli^btencd medicai service for all clasM*s of tbc 
pcoplo. A\itb all Ibo re^t, bc bas <iivcn bis 
inílucncc stí^adily a^aiijst rcliíi;ious siiiierstitious 
antl in favor of rclifíious intclli<»:cncc, brcadtb 
and projrrcss, in suiiiiort of social nMorms, and, 
so far as permitted, in promotion of polilical 
rcforins. 

Scvcral otbcr rulcrs of índian States havo 
íulvanccd far in tia* dircctions in wbicb bc bas 
niov(‘d, followin^ in bis foot.‘^tcJ)s; but bc bas 
bccn tbc IcadíT, and d(*scrvcs tbc bonor as sueb. 
The coiitrast in all tbese rcspccts wbich wc 
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si‘c bctwcen bis ruk and tbai of British índia 
is a í;rcat bonor to and Tndia, and an crpial 
discredit to Britisb rulc. 

W ritiniü; as I do in Am(‘rica, í taki* especial 
pl(‘a'-nrc in calliiip; attontion to certain imiHirtant 
ac(iviti(‘s of llis TIif;Tm(‘ss, in wbicb bo bas 
associatod binisclf witb us. AAV bave in tbis 
conntry (or in tbis country and Fn^land) an 
or^anization call(‘d Tbc AVorbl Federation of 
Kaitbs, crt‘att‘d by two distinííuishcd workcrs 
for tlu‘ jiromotion of intcrnational, intorracial 
anil interr(‘lif;ious, annd-will and brotborhood,— 
om‘ an índian, ^Ir. Kedar Xath Das (lupta, 
and tli(‘ otb(‘r an American. Mr. (Miarlos Francis 
Wcller. Tn conn(‘ction witb tlu' rcccnt AA^orliTs 
Fair in ('bicado, tbis or^anizaíion, undcr tbc 
vi^orou'^ b'ad(‘rsliii) of tbese two m(‘n, held a 
arcat Parliament of Kolijíions, lastin^ Iwo 
\v(‘(‘ks, witb 83 notablc miadiní^s addressod by 
199 ''])eakcr< from m^arlv all tbc im])ortant 
countries of tlu* world and reprosentiníí all tbc 
w’orld's important rclií»ions. At tbis (Ireat 
l'arlianieiit of lb*lij>ions, Ilis Hi^bm^ss w'as ibo 
Iloiiorary l^»*esid(‘nt and jíave tbi* Ojuaiins 
Acldrc*'*'. In Jnly, 1930, a second similar ^reat 
Parlianiíait is to Ih* bcld for tw’o wc(‘ks in 
London and Oxford, in wbicb lu* is to bave an 
active and iníluential part. H(' is also Ibc 
Pre-^ident of lb(* Tnt(‘rnational Oounoil of Tho 
\\ orlds Fellowsbi]) of Failbs wbicb bas general 
supervi-«ion over tbese ParbaiiKails anel otlier 
activities. 

His Ili^lincss bas made s('vcral visits to 
America in jiast ycars, and is w’oll“know'n and 
bifíbly i‘stccni(‘d boro. Plans aro ina<le to 
cclebrat(‘ bis Diamond Jubileo in New York, 
by a jiublic í!;athcrin{i; in tbc (Irand I3all Room 
oi' tbc Hot(‘l X(wv Vorko on January 2, 1936, 
and by a Banípud at tbc Hotel I3iltmore on 
January 28,—witb distiní!,uisbed spoakers at 
botb oceasions. 

T.ovors of bumanity and bolievors in human 
ficedom not only in Tndia and America but in 
all lands, may well unite in celebratiníí the 
Diamond Jubilee of sueb a riiler and sueb a 
man. TIe belonjís to tbe world. Civilization 
is more s(‘curo and all nations are riclier bccausc 
of biin. 



ÀGAKHANISM 


IWe liavc receivrd thrcí* contributioiis oii this hiibjtH;!» 
which arr piiblished below. The hecond and ihird are 
hoinewliar abrid^cd. Two of llie rontribiilidiis are frum 
the Hoinbay Presidency and nnc fnmi Uganda. Editor, 
The Moílern ReviewA 

I 

Bv KARIAÍ (iOOIAAIAU 
Scnrtíiry, Khoja fí( formrrti^ Sorictij 

I liave read in yoiir INovember issiie Pandit Jawabar- 
laFs article on 11. U. lhe Aga Khaii. T.el me at lhe 
outsel eoiifess lhal it is a sa<l tliougli a eonecl cominonlary 
on whal is l)eing passeil in soiiie qiiailers as Islam. 
Really, Jl is on aecoiinl ol llie psemlo-leaders like lhe 
Aga Khan lhal í‘*lam lias lo sulíer and ils prisiine glory 
bronght lo diist. 1 donbl \ery mij< li wlielher an\ \íij‘*Iiin 
leacier wili nnisler iip eoniage and corne foiwdnl lo *Jcl 
the cal oiit of lhe bag\ JIowcmt, 1 ícel 1 nius| do iny 
bil. 1 ani Mire liial allcj gi\ing diic coiisidcration lo 
whal I arn going lo say, lh»*ie should rcinain nu grtuind 
for eommenl. 

Tlie Aga Kíian and llie lenels and belief'. of his 
religioiis cnll, which pasM‘s as one of ils (Ulam) bctls, 
eiil al the \ery rool of Jslain, as will be secn frorn the 
following. Islam. in shori, reijiiiies : 1. Jb ef in the 

One Tine Uod. 2. Belicf in lhe lloU Koran. 3. Piayer 
lo Alinighl) (iod. 1. (»i\ing ot /.ikal (poor*rale). 
Fasling and b. (/oing on lladj (pilgriinage). On lhe 
othcr haml, Aga Khan claini'* lo he god in hi'^ pcison 
(he has employed preacliers loi lhal pnrpose). Again, 
his followers are lold lhal lhe Koian is nol nicaiit for 
thein, lhe prayers Ijeing addrcs.sed to him as god-incar- 
nute. Fiiilher il is an opcn sccrel lhal Aga-khaiii'* do 
nol fast nor go lo hadj. A inosí asiounding fact which 
seems lo have eseaped lhe nol ice uf llie JMii.sliin piililic is 
lhal lln- Aga-khanij ha\e nol a single mosque, the one 
Symbol of Iblaiii. Tliey do ha\e ihcir .íaniail-kliana", no 
doiibt. 

Sir, from tliis il wdll bc seen lhal lhe Aga Khan 
and his followers ean ncvcr he Miislims: and ií *^**X^*‘V^ 
been eonsidered oiildde lhe pale of Jslain, Pandit 
Jüwurharlal woulil have been spared the trouble of com* 
menling on lhe solidarily of Islam. I liiisi you will 
pleasc do me lhe favour of finding space for ihis. in vour 
eslccmed magazine, for which i shall be highly obligcMl. 

II 

By ISMAITv kassa:m diianani 

It is not possiblc lo improve linon the Icarned aiul 
fieliolarly article of Pamlil Jawaharfal Nelirit on IF. H. 
Aga Khan Init I will like lo n<M some deiaiU to it as 
I am Aga Khan’s followcr hy hirlh. ^ 

‘ Agakhanism ’ i» really a ‘lasl home of inyslery, 
being an unintelligible jnmhle of pervertei! Islam aml 

inverled Hinthiism.The founder of this sect realis- 

ing lhat spirilual power was but a stepping stone to 
political power galhered logeilier and welded in a sect 
lhe most ignorant and fanatieal inhahilanis of Norlliem 
Iran and Iraq professing lo be a prophct of God. 


The boiids of religion, i.i-., helief in lhe Qiioran and 
ol.ser\anec of Miislim eerrmonies and prayers were not 
himiiiig on this seel of hereties or Mulehils as Muslims 
ealleil theiii. 11. ||. Aga Khan rlaiiiis direct dcsccnl from 
lhe foiiii.ler of lhal seet and his íollotvcrs also do not 
believe in lhe (.tuoraii, offer Nama/, pay Zakat, fast or go 
on pilgrimage* 

The followers of Aga Khan were converted from 
Ilindnjsm about 700 years ago. As they were originally 
Vaishnavs or believrrs in Ten Avíars of Vibhnu and 
iielieved al lhe time lhat eiglit Avtars of Vislmu had 
aJready oceiirred -lhe last being of Krishna lheir eon- 
verlers begmlde.l lhem tlial Oth Aviar was (»f Buddba 
aml lhe icnlli wjs of Uazrat Ali lhe fourlh Ualiph and 
prophet Mohained's Mui-in-law in Aleeca. ít .should Jic 
explaineíl liore lhal Uaiitama lluddra is not to be taken 
.is lhe Oih Avtar hui this Aviar of Agakhani creation is 
thal of (sofl disgiiisí^d as (diundal who caiiie tu Pandava's 
lagna aml on wlu»s(‘ order aceording to Puranic stories 
Biev h*ul lo saeriíicc a etiw, de., and from wliirli lime 
Kaliyug is allcged lo have h(‘giiri. Tliese ten Avtars with 
many nmrc narnes uddid afler eadi Aviar i-, made inlo 
a chronology as if ihey were «lescended serially and 

lhesc liames are rcciled in Khoja prayers called ‘ Diiwu ’ 
Ihne liiiuN a tl.iy. Aga Khan is allcged lo he 48th 

dcMN iidant ot Mi and heiice lu* is also lo be believed 
an Avtar of \ ishmi, aml liiiam or the siipreme pontifí 

of Shia Mii'‘ljms. Ml jiiavers an* addressed to and graces 
aie d(-inaml(‘(l fi mi Aga Khan as God even now. Mark 
Iwains MT\anl iheieforc oiily exhibil(‘d his belicf by 
iiilrodiicing \ga Khan as Gofl to his Master! 

7'lif rc has never been aiiy religion anywherc in 
lhe world wherein so nuimTous and so heavy religiou.s 
laxes are pavahlc in ihf* name of religion as in Aga- 

khunisiii. \\ her(‘as Aluslíiii Zakal is only 2^2 per cent 
yearlv on ‘savings,’ the Agakhuiii-í have lo pay 12^2 per 
cfiil uii lh(‘ir earnings, Tliere are also heavy taxes for 
mairiage, dealhs and olher eeremnnials hesidí*s ihe daily 
tflíerings of u portion oí lhe eooked food which is 
aijclioned al evliorbilanl lales eon^iíh ring it lo possess 
‘virlije.* 'riiere is also a wieid inilialion of ‘Greal Work* 
hfi- which a íee of Rs. 7õ, 500, 1200, 2500, and 5000 is 
pavahlc. llie Jast Iwo grades being JaleJy inirodiiced. 
Ün puymeiU of lhal íee one iiníntelligíbh* Word is 
asMirjiod l»y Aga Khan to be daily memorized for a 
certain lime in early imnniiig aml wariicd lhat anyone dis- 
clo^-ing il will go mad. I nlorliinately llic enormoiis drain 
of Rs. 6,000,000 annually gocs to Eiirope for Aga Khuji*s 
pleasure and cosilv slables. 'ílie rieh, educated and 
upp(*r sirala of lhe eoniimiiiity silcntly híok on to this 
drain from lheir ignorant hrelhrcn who thus denude 
iheniselves hy the swcet expt‘ciali(»n of 1.2.5,000 times 
lhe reliirn of lln‘ir weallh in the nexi Worlil besídes llie 
heavenly palaccs of ‘ uold bricks inlaid with inusk and 
supporied by silver pillars.’ 

It is a Paradox tliut followers of so advanced and 
eidighleiied a person like H. II. Aga Khan should bc 

envtdopfd in siich crass snperslition.More than 

half of Aga Khan's tollowers have seceded from their 
old failh by bceomíng orthodox niiislims or reconverting 
to Himhiism particularly in last 35 years. Yet about 
60,000 followers yet remain though very few are staunch 
in lheir allegianee. Let us hope for lheir early^libera* 
tion and dolivcrance. 
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lÍY “ABDULLAll” 

rlriticisnis t.*xj)rt*s‘'intí st-rking tnitli arc welcomr 
evc^n ihoiigh llu-y inay Im* imirliiiig lhe inosí icndcr 
siihjiTtK JawaharlalV criticai <»liscrvatinii*i <>f thc Aga 
Klian us a rclígioiis hcad of thc Kiinja Ibinaily scet and 
ihis «íccl hcing considcrcil as a luTctic «-cct are iii lhe 
Diain huscd oii Iruc facts. These caii bc siippnrUul with 
wrillen cxitlciiccs lakcii frnm ils Dhnoa, pra>er, and 
religioiis lirinaiis of lhe Aga Khan, collcclion of which 
íoriiis ils ScripUirc. 

The Khoja Isinaily sccl is an alien elemenl in lhe 
body of J-slarn. It can onl> he reganled as oiie of lhe 
secis in I''laiii or coriecllv speakiiig a^ iiiclined lowards 
Islam, siniply beiaiisi* it clioo<^cs to call itsclf JVIiiblinu 
« * x- * 

The Kaliina of liie Khoja Isinaily sect is in ahsoliite 
conlradiction to thc fiiiidaincntai principies einbodied in 
tlie Kalinia of Klam. It niiis La ilalia ilI-MIah Muhani- 
madar<rasid ullah Ali sahi Allah,*' /.c. Thcic is no god 
biit Allah and \Iidiaiiinn‘d is thc Apostie of Allah and 
Ali is Allah" (see Dhooa hook, jiage II). 

The olhcr basic iliircreiice is ihat as a resull of thc 
tearhiiigs of lhe Aga Khan his followcis do iiol follow 

lhe llol) Qiioian. Jii fait il is dt‘eiied.To keep his 

followers awav froni lhe ralional inihienco of Islain, he 
has inade a itlircsenlalion of lhe llol)-Oiiuran before his 
followers, as: Ubíjarali transliicralion) " Khalifa 
Os'nian-c Qii-ian Sharif iiiaiilhi ketiok bhag kadhi iiakh>o 
chhe aniie k<‘tlok bhag oonieri nakhyo chhc. Asai (Jii-ran 
Sharif hoon ootaroon to chhc \aras lagi ja>. To pan 
hoon tanine niokiish, to lainne khabar padsln* ke shoon 
kadhi nakhvainan a\a>oon <hhe aniie shoon brfar kaii 
nakhxainan avel chhe, i.c., Khalifa Osrnaii has reinoM-d 
certain porlion from lhe (Juoraii Shaiif and has added 
certain portion to it. If I were lo wrilc down lhe 
Original Qnoron Sharil ihen il inighl take six \cars. That 
loo I shall send >oii so lhal >ou will come to know whal 
has been rcm(»\ed fiom it and whal changes ha\e be<*n 
made ” (Sce Üahre Rahinat, page 21 prinled in Sindhi 
seript). 

Will ihis stalemeiit of lhe Aga Khan on the lJol> 
Qiioran awaken lhe coiiscience of lhe Mussalmaiis and 
niake tlnm ihrow o\erboard lhe Muilim Icadeiship of 
thc Aga Khan? 

Thc above two authoritatlve cilations are enoiigh 
to put the Aga Khan and his followers tin* ismail> Khoja 
6cct outside the palc of Islam. Further in Islam, Zakal 
or poor rate of 2ía per çenl is Icvied on those whb 
can aÜord, for thc benefit of the poor, the nccdy, upkcep 
of mosquei and to propagate the ideais of the fruternity. 
The Zakat fundi hecome the common property of the 
community and no individual is ellowed to spend Zakat 
fundi for his personal gaiils or endfl. 

To the íolloweri of tho Agu Khan payirig of Zakat, 
What thcy call Dawnd, is making payment to eafit the 
tight of eniry in lleaven. Jn their Gniitan-A, which may 
lic eomiiared t<i Nlamic Hadifli, it i*; sald “Dason«l deso 
to svarge jaso/' /.e., “If ynti pay Dasond theti ordy yoU 
\viJl go to Jleaven.” The payahie Dusoiid is 12’‘j per 
t‘cnl Itwelve and a half), Init payment of 25 per cent 
is eneoijragcd, and llicre ah* among his fulhiwers who 
pay as mucli. The Aga Khan is the .sole owner uf the va«l 
siim acerning from Dasond atid other sourees «ueh a^ 
Wado kam, Dlioria, Mrniani, Naiidí, ete., and he is at 
Ubsoliite liherty to spend this Vast casli money. 

A follower of the Aíía Khan, irrospeeiive of personal 
Conduet and acfioris. whelher good or had, ran enter high 
and higker spi ritual stagos liy nieeiing gru(lí‘d payments. 
The scale of paynnml to hny higher spiritiial ntuge» is 


Rs. 75, 500, 1,200, 2,000, and of course still higlier atld 
higher tili lhe capaeily to pay or desire to pari with as 
miich money i.s reached. In what conlrast this staiids 
to the ratioiial preacliiiig of Lslain! It says “ Siirely the 
iiio.si lionoiiruhle of yoii with Allah is the one arnong 
you inosl carefiil uf his doly” (ly:!.'!) and, “And We 
liave made everyiiiaii’.s aclions cliiig to his iieck, and We 
will bririg ft»rtli to him on lhe re.siirreetion day u hook 
which he will lind wide open(17:13). 

The pureliasing of higher spiritual st ages is called 
Wado Kam, Greal Aef, and lhe perforraers are called 
“Railul Kliyul ja piinjebhai/.<*., “ Meinhers of lhe 
lloii.se of (^mtenqilalion. These puiijeldiais are given 
“thc Word” contcmplution on which brings .spiritual 
enlighleiiment, jirovided, of course, the punjebhais are 
upright anil regular in lhe payment of Dasond. The 
Aga Khan issues Khangi, private, íirmans to tliCbC " paid- 
in-casli' spiritual aspirants. lii one of his íirmans to 
lliem he has said “ Do not ihink ul all of lhe hcreafler 
and do not tliink whetiier you will gel lleavcn or llell in 
lhe life lo come, becaiise llell and lleaven, all are in my 
Iiaiids” iSee tíahre Kahinut, page 59 prinled in Sindhi 
seiipt). This ininuliices, thc Aga Khan as “ Malik i 
>aiim-il din," /‘.c., “ Master of lhe day of reipiital.” Lct 
the whole world .sí*ek reíuge in “Him” or beware of 
“His” iiidgmeni! 

Kxeept in lhe case of two Td pra>er.s lhe Lsmaily 

Kliojas do not follow Jslamic prayurs. liibtcad of íive 
piayefs a day they ofier only ihree praycrs, one carly 
ín the nioining, eaJIcd (ihat pal ji dhooa, and thc other 
two in lhe evening, called Sanji ji dlioou. The langiiage 
of dliooas is a mixiiire Arahie and Sindhi and Chat 
pat ji dlioou is choke-fiilJ uf nanai ivcb from th(* lives 

of Hindu sainls, >iieh as Palielaj, Harish Lhandra, etc. 
Oh-er\ance of fasi and perfoming of llaj are not only 
tioi ohligalory biit are not encouraged. Il Jb u safe 

statemeni tliul 95 per ceni of lsmaily Kliojas cunnot read 
or r<‘eite lhe Holy Quoran. 

Fiom lhe foregoing \i rsion this queslion can well 
be asked tlial if sucli is the case lhen wliy like (Jadiani 
seet Khoja Isinaily sccl is not expurged from tlie fold 

of Islam. and wdiy thc Aga Kliaii is accepled as a MusUm 
Jeader.'' 

* Hl ♦ * ♦ 

The Aga Khan holds that Allah from Ilcaven *s 
weak lo coiitrol and giiidc hiiniaiiily on to triie path and 
that is wliy He min^i take hirth as a rnan in this world, 
and it is ho in the person of the Aga Khan. Be il noled 

thal Godlu*ad de.scend.s from fathcr lo thc son.By 

the way he is lhe Tenih Nakiank Avtar (see Dhooa hook 
page bo lct thc Hindus rush to “His*’ fold for Mukti, 
salvation . 

In ordinary schools and Sindhi schools (lsmaily Khoja 
Maktabs) students are not given religious instruetions ^ 
in Islam. Tliey are not taught to read or recite the 
Holy Quoran. As Khoja Muslims they take advantage 
of Musiim iniatitutions, but deny the same advantage to 
Muslims of thcir institutions on tho gròund that they 
ar** Pifieily Khuja lsmaily institutions. Thtí Klloja boyíi 
are nol encouraged to join purelv Miislim schotils lesl 
they he iníliicnced hy Islamic ifb*als. So(*ially Kiiojasl 
iiiix more with noii-Miislitiuí ihan Muslimsi Tliis Is lioW 
lhe Aga Khan kceps aWay his followers from the iníluencO 
of Islam and Mu.sUms hiil before the ouler world lic* 
poses as the doughty ehampion nf Islam atid Muslini 
rights. . . . t 

A general hclief is prevalent that the Aga Khaii 
does tiot eiuim bivitiiiy^ btit that it is attrihüted to him 
by his oV( r zeulou^ followers. This is far from tnie, as 
can be seen from the Kalima of the Khoja lsmaily sccl 
and thc Aga Khuirs religious firnians. Inspite of these 
triie fa<'ts the spread of .siich a belief is duc to the geníus 
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of the Aga Khan, who shoves this on to the shoulders of 
his followers lest the Muslims might take him to task 
for Buch a claim whirh is all but Islamic. In íact he 
is able to hold absolutc sway over his followers on the 
basis of being an “ Incamation of God,” “ Naklank 


Ávatar/* otherwise his position in the eyes of his followers 
could be reduced only to the position of a Muslim leader 
like Sir M. Iqbal, and the vast cash that flows into his 
coffers might altogether stop. 


OPIUM EVIL IN ASSAM 

By KrLADTIAR CiíALIHA 


Fkiends wlio arc iiitorcstcd in the opium qiics- 
tion of Assam will be able to sce ihc effcets 
of the teniperanee movement whieh was started 
in 1921, when yonnp; Assam took the matter up 
in right earnest, and it reeeived addcMl imjietus 
l)y lhe tinudy visit of Mahatma (Ihandi in 
Aupiust, 1921, to our provinee. Ther(3 has 
always been a flemand from tlie Assamese in- 
tellif 2 ,ontsia that the oinmn evil should be ex- 
tirpated. So far baek as 1842, we hear tlic voice 
of Moniram Dewan íaii Assamese slatesman 
of outstandinfí merit wlio was subsefiuently 
lianjíed for polilical nffenee) who presented a 
petition lo the (iovernment soíçi;estin^ that 
opium evil should be (‘xtirpalcul withiii a period 
of tvventy years. His petilioii wa-s iirínted in 
<he AIills Report in 18ÕÍ1. 

Tlie history of the iniroduetion of opium 
into Assam is somewhat obseure. We find 
referenee to tlie ()])ium leilút in the Vaislinavie 
(Hindu Prote^^lant Cliureh) literature of Assam, 
lluiuí’h iís jioetry and drama eoATr a wide íield 
and deal with the eustoms and habits of lhe 
people. AVhen the Assamese kings carne into 
contact witli the Mughal Emperors of Delhi, 
they used to send presents ineluding afing 
(opium) to the Assamese Court. The chronicles 
of Assam, called buranjis, which were written 
from day to day, contained references to these 
presents from the Padsha (meaning Emperor 
of Delhi), which included opium amongst other 
presents. But nothing is known of how far the 
epium habit was prevalent theri amongst the 
eople.. Duriiiç: lhe cighteettth oentury the 
^ abit was confined to the nobility, who used 
it as a luxury, Later we find references that 
a tax of Rs. 12 per poorah (IJ aere) was 
levied on laiids growing pojmy in the eightecnth 
eeniury, which, oonsidering the purchasing power 
of money at that time, would be equivalent to 
about £6 to £8 of our present money. So it 
was hardly possible for ordinary people to 
cultivatc poppy, much less to indulge in the 

24~8 


drug. How^ever tliat may be, we find that the 
praetic(» was fairly prevalent in the royal court 
in 1792. From the report of Captain Welsh's 
Expediíion, we find that King Gourinath Singha 
was addicted lo opium and was unable to 
attend lo public business. During his reign 
and subs(‘quenlly, there was internecinc war in 
Assam, and the inevitable results followed. A 
faction soiight help from Burnia. The Burmese 
eamo and plundered and pillaged the country. 
Another went over to the Éast índia Company, 
and nltimately by the treaty of Yandabu, 
was cederl by the Burmese, who are 
tliemselv(‘s intruciers, io lhe British in 1826. 

From 1826 to 1860 no steps wcre taken by 
the British (íoverninent to ri^striet the eonsump- 
tion of opium, as they were busy consolidating 
llu‘ir own posilion during Ihose thrity-four years. 
SlilI, in 1835, r(»ports were submitted by the 
Dislriet oiTie('i’s that opium was in excessivo use 
overywhen*. In 1850, th(' District of Nowgong 
ídoiH' contained 2500 acres under poppy culti- 
vatioii, and on the basis of this calculation, it 
was (‘stimated that in the six districts of Assam 
about 12,500 acres were under poppy cultivation. 

In 1860, the home cultivation of poppy was 
stopped, and the systoin of issuing opium from 
the treasury was introduoed and licenses were 
granted to all “ respectable ” persons to sell 
opium. We find as many as 5070 shops with 
a consumption of 1856 mds. 32 seers in 1873-74, 
in which year the system of granting licenses 
was first introduced on a yearly fee of Rs. 12 
per sliop. 

Tn 1877, the malml system was introduced, 
and in 1883-84 we find 1318 shops with a con- 
suniption of 1404 mds. 9 srs. 7 ch. 

In 1892-93, there were 866 shops with a 
consumiítion of 1333 mds. 29 seers 2 ch. The 
nriee was steadily raised from Rs. 16 per seer 
m 1860 to Rs. 20 in 1862, Rs. 23 in 1873 and 
Rs. 37 in 1890. (1914 : Rs. 45; 1924 : Rs, 60). 

Thereafter on the recommendations of tia* 
Royal Cornmission in 1894 certain steps were 
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t:ikcii by íbc CíuviTiimPiit and tho principie of 
iniiiiniuin coiisiuinptinn and inaximum of revonnc 
was practically adopted and followed till 1925. 
That íbis principio absoluíoly failed to achicve 
its piirpose will be apparent from tho following 
facts. 

The consuniption of opiiim in 1873-74 was 
1856 inds. 32 socrs and tho price was Rs. 26 per 
soer, yiolding a revonue of Es. 11,71,816. The 
consuniption fluetuated aceording to tlic pros- 
poritj" or advorsity of tho jieoplo. Biit aftor 46 
^oars of working of tho policy in 1918-19, wo 
find that tlu' consuiniition slood at 1748 nids 
with a roveniio of Hs. 38 lakhs and odd thoiigh 
tho retail price was in tlie ncúgliboiirhood of 
Es. 50 per soer. This elearly shews that tho 
policy was a mistakcn ono, and tho onliancomont 
of price had little elfoct on tho consuinption. 
During tlio^o ycars thore was agilation in Assam 
for tho supprcssion of tho evil, biit withoiifc 
eíTcct. In 1921 camo tlio noii-cooperation movo- 
ment with its toinporanco activitios. Youiig 
Assam put its heart and soul into th(‘ nnnemont 
and within twenty-four niontlus lhe consumptitiU 
fell to 884 nids. (in 1923-24) from 1784 mds. 
in 1918-19. For achieving this 1100 woikers 
had to gü to tho prison, but their saciilice lias 
not gonc in vain. In 1923 the SwarajisU, 
hicluding the writer, enteied tho Assam Oouneil 
and the party began steadily to press for the 
adoption of tho policy of total abolition within 
a period of ten years. Thcy liad in their offort 
tho support of other jiartios in the (Vnincil. In 
&l)ile of the unwillingness of tho (iovernmeni to 
adopt the policy and ronounce its large revonue 
fiom this soiirco, in 1927 the ('ouncil carried 
by a big niajority a resolution adopting the 
wholosoino policy of reducing the consuniption 
by 10 p.e. each year. The (lovernmont adoptod 
tho policy and deolarod that thoy werc prepíired 
to saerificc the rovenuo Irom this sourco. The 
policy eontiniied till 1929, but in 1930, wlnsi 
the Swarajists loft the Coimcil, indications weie 
made in the Excise Reports of th(' Assam 
Govorninont that the limit of roduction had b(*en 
roaehod and a Committee was appointed to 
enquiro into the working of the 10 p.c. reduetion 
and to open anew the register of consumers. The 
Committee agreed with the views of tliQ Govorn- 
njont and recommanded accordingly, but the 
Council rojected its recommenuation and the 
policy of 10 p.c. reduetion was reaffirmed. 

The Government in adopting this policy of 
ten [ler cont reduetion per annum only followed 
tlic düwnward course which consujnption 
naturally took from 1921. In 1931-32 the con- 
sumjition fell to 422 mds. 25 seers from 
£12 mds. 14 seers in the previous year, and 


in 1932-33 it fell to 355 mds. 24 seers. The 
porcentago of dccrease in 1932-33 in the different 
disíricts is shüwn below. It will be secn that 
tlie actiial docreaso in consumption far outruns 
the reduetion of supply. 


1. 

Khasiu JaifUia Ilills 

.. 36.7 

p.c. decrease. 

2. 

Nowííong 

.. 25.5 

•t >* 

3. 

Goalparu 

.. 19.4 

»» »» 

4. 

Kaiimip 

.. J9.3 

ff ff 

.5. 

Darraiig 

.. 16.8 

M ff 

6. 

Lakhiinpiir 

.. 14.0 

ff «f 

7. 

Su(lí>a Fiontier Trart 

.. 13.6 

ff ff 

8. 

Sihsiuai 

.. 118 

ff ff 

9. 

Svllirt 

.. 7.4 

ff ff 

10. 

(iarhur 

.. 5.7 

ff ff 

IJ. 

Baliparu 

.. 5.0 

'f ff 


II may be iiointod out that (^^achar and Sylhet 
aro tho loa.-^t opium-oonsiuiiing districts and 
Bali])ara is a tiny district of lhe Assam valley. 

But a now dangí^r arisos out of tho policy 
of tho Güvornmont in admitting now applicants 
for registration who are granted passes for 
consumption. In tho report of the Exciso 
A(llnini'^tration lor the y(‘íir 1932-33, we find 
lhat 1342 n(‘v\ passes wort* issnod and at the 
eloM' of lhe year there W('ve as many as 69,605 
pa-s^os with a nionlhly ralioii of 33 mds. 17 seers 
11 ch. and the (luantity works out at 8 grains 
j)cr (liem per consumer, whieh is equal to 
240 grains por moritli and 2880 grains in a yeai 
per eonsumer. On the 31st Marcli, 1933, the 
total cuíisnmplion slands 355 mds. 24 s(‘ers, 
and in 1935 il might sland at 291 mds. 

The dnnger is in nllowing new addicts to 
come in. A vigilant watch shoiild be kept by 
all tenii)í'ranee workers so that new passes may 
not b(‘ ísmumI, otli(‘rwise the Government is 
likely to ví*verl to its old policy and allow 
iiiicon‘'ei()irdy to drift into old ways to makí* 
iip tlio los^ of revonue. 

In As>ain it may be safely asserted that 
all parti(‘s and shades of opinion are unanimoiis 
in tho mattor of eradieating the opium evil and 
tho trafFic it'^olf sliould bo al^íoli^^hod altogether. 

Ilowover, a shortago of supply from legiti- 
mato süurcos is likely to bring in contraband 
opium desorves careful consideration. The 
sourcos of supply of illicit opium in Assam are 
not unknovm. Tho Indian States of Rajputana 
aro tho danger spots from whore the Malwa 
oi)ium is smuggled into Assam, but fortunately 
it is far away from the country, and in order 
to prevont this, pcoplc are willing to vote for 
the necessary incroase of the Excisc staíf. 

There werc altogether 27 cases in 1932-33 
for illogal possession of opium and for possossion 
of contraband opium and a certain quantity is 
said to have come from tho China sourees. But 
this source has always been easily detected as 
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thc smugglers are citber Mongoliao labourers 
in tbe Marghcrita coai mines of Dibrugarb or 
Cbinese workcrs or carpenters whose prescnce 
i's easily detectcd. The real danger is from 
Malwa opium and thc mattor can only be 
linndied by tbe Govemracnt of índia and tbe 
question is a complicatcd one. 

(a) The Government of índia should be 
nquested to bring such preshure on tbe Rajput 
States as to liciuidate tbe stoek of Malwa opinni 
(which was valued by !Mr. Aloxander at 
£ 800 , 000 ) 80 that thoy may gradually fali in 
linc with thc obligations of IIk' Britisli Govern- 
iiíont to tlie I-oaguo of Nalionh and absorb tbe 
(.Id stock for medicinal purposc“« as siiggcstcd 
by Mr. Aloxander in bis note oii Narcoties in 
Tndia and Soutb Asia. 

(b) Tbat tbe policy of 10 p.c. roduetion 
anmially sboidd be eoniimiod as it bas tbe 
mpport of tbe entire Assauioso community. 
Tbe lemperance workors and all tliose societies 
vlio have taken an active intorest in tbe inovo- 
ment for tlie abolition of opium traffic in A^sam 
end eradication of tbe opium babit, sbould 
continue to take interest as boíore antl publisb 
tbe rclevant facts and present them before tbe 
public and tbe League of Nations from time 
to time. 

(c) Tliat tlic jmblic sliould continue to 
bUi)poit tbe policy of reduction and allow tbe 


Government to increase tbe preventive Excise 
staíf. 

(d) That new passes should not be granted 
to any consumer and thc medicai examination 
wbicb is at present held should not be a matter 
ol form but should coraply in detail with such 
infonnation as may be prescribed by the Leaguc 
of Nations or such medicai body as commands 
tlu confidence of thc Assamese people and 
public in general. 


\ear 

Opium 

Opium 

Opium 

Popula- 

shops 

consumption 
Md*». Seers 

rovenue 

tion. 

ia73 71 

5070 

1856 32 

] 1,71,816 

4,940,922 

188a M 

1318 

1404 9 

16,48,207 

4,881,426 

1892—*;3 

866 

1333 29 

18,73,063 

5,433,195 

1902-03 

767 

1274 1 

17,79,917 

5,759,444 

1912-13 

402 

1557 8 

27,38,307 

6,221,431 

1919-20 

315 

1748 4 

38,37,125 

6,221,431 

{ Nori-to-operdiion movemenl) 

- 


1920- 21 

298 

1013 0 

38,13,710 

7,606Í30 

1921-21 

298 

881. 20 

37,13,860 9,200,000 

(Approximately) 

1032- 33 

297 

355 24 

21,20,944 

do. 


Assam bas done fairly well in the past in 
lestricting tbe consumption of opium and it (the 
consum])tinnl is on a downward course as is 
apparcnt from tbe Government reports, and we 
ai)i)eal to all our íriends, to belp us to extirpate 
tbi^ evil from our unfortunate country, and we 
tuist ve sball receive liberal and generous 
Mipport from our friends all over the world. 



A Bridgf (Wüod-tngraving) —Puincndu Bobt* 
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Books in lho i»rinfipiil Europi an and Iiidian languapes 
aiT rcvirwrd in Tin: IModkun Ruvikw. Bnt roviews of all hooks H‘1iL canuot 
!)(' ííiiaraiilrríl. X('wspai)(Ts, ]M*riodií*als, school aial (■oIN'Kp toxt-hooks, 
lianiplilol^í. rfprinis of maiiazino artirlos, adtlrrssps, ('te., nn* not iiotifpd. Tlu* 
ivcpipf of l) 0 (íks ro(*('ivod for roviow (‘aunoi l>o :ic‘knowlf'tlí;í'(l, nor can anv 
fiiíiiiincs rí‘latinií Ihcroto anh\vorf‘d. No critit-isni of hook-rpviows an(í noiiccs 
1.1 i)nblislicd.—Editor, 'J'he Modkhn Rlview. 


ENGIJSH 

Wf)JU.D FKrXOWSnil" : AthlnuMs aml 
i^nf/cs hy Lrading Spokcsmi n of All Fitilha, Facis niid 
iJoiudms, Edilftl hy ('hnrlcs Frtãrrick Wrllcr. 
Lírcriyht PiihUsfiing Corpumtion, \eio Ymk. 10,iÕ. 

IJoro is a fat book witli si\to(‘n s^cction.s wbich 
contniii 242 ad<lr('ssf‘s aud prinlod in 9S(> 

]»aíçrs in fairly íí<)od <.vi)í'. Il is a colloctioii of 
spípclíos, laiks, imjiroTiiphi n niarks and a fow 
laborionsly prrparod addr(\sM’^ doli^crrd by 199 .-pok(\‘<- 
iinai bpforo 83 niPPtinRs of V\‘orId IVIlou^^hijj of Faifhs 
hoM íiiiriiifí (’hi(*a;ço’s MTord \\'orld^ Fair or “('fntiir>' 
of Proí^roN,” 1933. 

AnioiiR Üu' ()ní'ntal ioprr>ri (atives, iliere woro 
two (’liineM>, >e\eri JapaneM*, one l\ore.iii, one Per^ian 
an(J al lea.^t twenty Indian-^ wla look j)ail in tlie 
Fellow^liip of Faiths nieetirijís wa'^ no Turk «m 

the proíírain. It strikes one liat reli^ioii slill the 
major indn.*^lry of índia. 

3'lure was at íhi* conferenre of \\'orld Fellovv.^hi]» 
of F.iiths no •'iiçnifie.mt jur-onalilv like Vivpkannnda, 
wlio^í’ liame will aUvav^ be eotímeud \\itli the ]>hilo- 
.‘íophic leaílershi)) of tbe ('liififío Parliainenl of 
Reliííioiia in 1893. The Indians ^^ho ap]iean‘d at tlu' 
1933 confen nct' did llie best thoy coiild: bnt. inost, of 
lheir perfonnanre.-í wf-iv wooden, nnin.'-pirius and far 
froin lieiniç brilliant. 

Was the confatj of the Fellowship of Faith.s a inark 
of Anierirau religious projrress? I doubt it. Adniiral 
Peary. dl^ícoverer of the North Pole, askcd an Eskimo : 
•*í)f what are yon Ihinkinp?' ** I do not liave to 
tliink,” was the an.swer; “I have plenty of meat.” 

AI>iindanro of food is often the reasoii for the 
.d).^en^e of tlioiií^ht. Amerieans, at any rate, have not 
})oeu famoiis for dei']) reliidoiis thinkinpí. Are they now, 
iinder tlie black shadow of doprossion, turnins 
reJi^ioiis? 

An old coiiplet has it: 

When the devil was siek, the desil 
íi .siiint would be; 

But whcn he got well, a hell of a 
sfiint was lie. 

A few dt'í*adeí 9 aíço it was belioved in the West 
that the Cbristian seets idone po.sses.sed lhe formula 
for the salvatiou of mens souls. Some of the hot- 


eyed exangelisís went even so far as to a.^scTt tlial thi' 
()ri(’ní’.s only elinnee to proi^re.^s would bc* via We.stem 
(‘hri.stiauity. But it is now ilawninp upon the ho 7 nn 
fMtpúns of Kuroi)e and America that in a world where 
then* ar(‘ 2,000 relipions and 360 \arieties of (''hristian 
.seets, no denoniination can honc.stly elaim a nionoiioly 
of truth. It is to be hoi>ed, 1 i()Wí'V't, that the gatherinp 
of tl)í‘ Fellowship of Faiths would lu lp in destroyinp 
bipoíry and in ])romotinií th(‘ spirit of (oleranee. 

1 A\as plea.sí'd to tínd that lhe oraanizeis of the 
World Fellowí-hip meetinps did not coníiiie their propram 
to iiKTe aeadianic diseu.s.^^ions of relipious ]>roblenis. 
They íiKo íiuíIímI eon.-^ideralion of politieal, eeonomio 
and social .snbiects. That was vi^ry encouvapinp 
T’^nfortunatelv, no ])aper was presented bv any Indian 
dealinu; w'ith the modern economie and political 
jiroblems of Índia. Thev would have pone entirely liy 
default, if it wen* not for the excellent jiaper ou 
“ índia in Bondape " by Dr. J. T. Sunderland. Perhap.s 
índia has to leani once more that relipion .should become 
concrete in it"' treatmeni of duy-to-day j)roblems, 
in>le;id of beinp abstraci in il." fine-.-^pun theories. A 
relipion, worth ifs narne. should teach man to live in 
twai worl(F at the .same tirne. 

The World Ff lloirabip i.- a ma.ssive tome. It.s 
]»ape.s offer interestinp readinp frorii r('lipions to politie.s, 
froin ]>rohibition to .«^ex, from W’ar to peaee. It is. 
in short, a storv of human eultiin* and .should be of 
preatest usc’ to those who wish to promote better 
spirituni imdcr.s(anflinp nmonp the nations of the world. 

Sri)inxnR.\ Bosb 

ARTISTS IN UNTFORM : n sfady in litcralurc 
and burcaucratúmi. By Max Eash/mn. Publhhed by 
Grorge Alton A Unwin Ltd., London (1034). 
Prirv 7/fí net. 

The author, an American studímt, of Po.st-war 
Ru.ssia, has already published a remarkahlc book 
Marx, Lf nin <md the Seionre of lievolution which 
wa.s appiauded by the I^ondon Timos Litorary Supplo- 
moví n.s “ a viporous and clearly written contribution 
to Marxian controversy.” From that we guessed that 
Mr. Eastman'.s criticisms were rather congenial to the 
oonservative capitali.stic world, being anti-Soviet. In 
the volume Ariists in Vniform, he rastipates furiously 
the entire fcJtalin regime as anti-intclletual, anti-artistic 
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and dcliberately opposing all liberty of expression. 
Thanks to Mr. H. G. Wells and his futile negotiations 
wiih Stalin in establishing a brandi of thc PEN 
(thc world assocíation of wrilers) in Soviet Rusfia, wo 
know thiit th(‘ Left side of polities is not ne<jef?sarily a 
aradise for literary and artistie persons. Wells may 
e right when ho said hittorly that Stalin ai)peíira to 
sharo thc dubious glory, witli Ilitler and Miissolini, of 
enrbing spontaneous expressions of thought vital to 
JitíMíiture and art. It is a matter of strango eoin- 
ccdence that in Ital3^ GíTiiiany and Hoviet Riissia of 
today there reigns a severo censorshii) and oceasional 
persí'cntion of non-conforniist writorp many of wliom 
in exile rotaliale by hitting back Ihrougli th(*ir 
niighty ])en. Hut sudi n('ws of individual or grou]' 
j)erseculion Icaks ont v(’iy ra])idlv as we find from 
tliis informiijg tliough somowhal oolonred book of 
Mr. Ka.slnian. H(' fjiiot('s ai)proviiigly Lenin and e\en 
Trolsky, bui Stalin is an analhoma! He lií)i)ed 
passional('l.v (and henei* Oie disillusionment is more 
bit ler) lliat eroative art will thri\(‘ witli lhe eslablish- 
menf of tlv* Sovií‘t rnion. In tlie earfv days of the 
Kevoliilion we fonnd an assodation of writers eallod 
Kurnifra or Korge “ witli lhe goal of er(‘atiiug a 
l»ol(’lariMn Jib*raliirií ” willi a co^inu* or plaiielan' 
leiidencies : 

V\'<' will íirnl a mw dazzling road for our planei! 

We will plant fh(‘ slars in rows 

aml piit lhe mooii in litirness! ” 

This grand asi)iration of Sovijt leaders and writers 
was arial.vsed In* lho veteran eritie lh)loiLskv \Nliose 
ariiele ‘ ^('nin^s Vi(‘ws of Arl and Gultiire’’ is now 
pnblidied by Mr, J*jasliiian in exl(ní-o as a supphnKut 
lo lhe book, a r('‘dlv laluable ])fndaiil. After the 
<leath of fionin, beou Trolsky was rnlhl(\'*sly i)erso(*utod 
and Slalin^s iinal Iriumph nsher(’d in an age of iin- 
huniilialed, vioh nlly díseiplim^d or (‘V( n dri\en to 
arlisis in uiiijoitn. ÍIow M‘\eral writers wore 
humiliatod, liohaitly di^ciplincal or even drivrn to 
snieide, liava' beon narrateil by Mr. Ka^linan iii his 
harrowing Metion “A Lilerarv' Infpiisilinn.’^ But 
Andr(\v Byelie an<l Alexei Tolt-loy, proK‘rib('d two ^Tixrs 
ago, híive beon welconied into the rank of the great 
United front, of Soviet writers.” So Ivan Biiniii, 
Solokov and filher writers ar(' gaining world rerogni- 
lion throngh shí^er ni('nt and Maxim Clork.v is still 
shining as tlií' goldc^n link l«-tween the pre-war aníi 
po^t-war eri'Mtois of arl and literaliin' m Rnssia. So 
w(* shoiild not inerí'ly iiidulge in biller eriticisin Imt 
try to pursiie the slow and inay be imperrr])tibh' 
flow of CT('ativ'(' geiiiiis in a great naíion born to greal 
art through their tliealre ainl dauee, novel and poelry 
as uni(]iie in virility as in \ariety. The Kharkov 
(Vnigress of iiniforiiied artista may be but a oarie ilnre 
and wo shoiild hav'e palienee to look heyond, lo the 
(•r<'alive Rnssia of all days. 

HrSTOBY OV EHROPE FROM RKNATSSAN(T] 
TO REVOTATITON AXD E U U O P E SIXCE 
WATEULOO : By Vroí. rprndrnnutii BnlU .11.A., 
Dynl SInyh ColUyv, Luhorv. 2 Vnls. Pric( Rs. tSc 
Rs. 3/J2. 

The history of a rontinenl is diííicnlt to writo and 
probably more difücnlt to snniinarize. Some aiitliors 
exaggerale the polith^al, others thc eoonomio or^ the 
military factors, produoing a somcvvliat demoralizing 
pietiire of jiorpetnal conflicts and def(*ais. Prof. Bali 
has' wisoly worked ont a happy eombinalion of the 
chronologieal and onitnral narratives, bringing honio 
to lhe roaders the lessons, objcctively tlrawn, of 
Eiiropcnn histoiy. His chapters on thc Renaissanco, 


vnltó 

the Roformation, thc Industrial Revolution, etc., are 
hiinian docnments, corrccting the overemphasis on 
politics in several books. Europe may take çride in 
her politics, but it is not the politics of unity and 
solidarity,— and it will bo ditficult to share today the 
opinion of the author that “ Knropo still stands as tbe 
])ionper of oivilization ”—but of exploitation of weaker 
hninanity rathor than of oivilization. Honce the 
general suspicion of Euroju^an ideas and pretensions 
in most. of the non-Enroi)eíin peoplcs, not oxcluding 
those of the Xew world colunizcd by Europe. Prof. 
Bali is near('r to rcality wiien hc oliserves, towards 
the eml of hi*-’ (‘xcellent siirvey : “It does not soem that 
tlio.v (tli(‘ Europeans) believe in thc principie of 
etjualily. It is feared tluil by their iinpcrialism they 
may ))re('ipilMte another catnNtrophe. But if they do 
nol mend their wa.vs. oíher nalioas would inarch 
;ihead of them and Icad tlie ncw movTment of 
humanization.” ' ; 

His preseiitalion is olear and oonvincing and thc 
two volupies would help geiienil roaders to form a 
good id(’a of Europe, wliioh, for good or for evil, is 
dominaiing thc world ^■tago for tlu* last fow centuries. 

Kalid.vs Nau 

(TIRIST FOR rS ANJ) JX US : CamphvU N. 
MtHtdii. Alh n (tntl Vntrin. Vp. Pricc .ts-, fid. 

Ihu'ks on Ghrisliaiiity al. the i)re.sent time, lend to 
fali into two classes. On lhe onc* hand, thoso emjihaííi.s- 
ing the itnnvmenc(‘ of (íod, ou the other, those 
eniiàiíui-^ing His tran«e('ndenoí'. To the former belong 
mo'»! writers nf lhe Social Cliristianitj’’ Fchool of 
IJioiiglil, who ofp n .“eem lo comc' dangerously near to 
]):inlhei .»n. In lhe olher .seliool tlie iníluenoe of Karl 
B.iilh is elearly discí^rnible. l)r. Moodv' has attempted 
lo expkiín m ^i!nl)le langiiagf' the importance of 
Ghri iKi^^oJi and Ilis Gross. He realises that there 
an* diiíiriilli. h for many in lhe u.se of the word 
• Mihslilelioii ” bui maintains that b.v His witness 
GhiEt does ior lUím. whal thev eannot do for thera- 
‘•'Iv('.>•. ThíMcfore “ Glirisl for im*n ” is an e&smtial 
]>art of lh'‘ Alojn'meiit, and logethíT w'ilh “ Christ in 
iiwn ” mak(’ íIíí' -\loiiem(‘nt eoínpr(‘hen.-^ible. It is 
([Uite .Mii in*tnicriv'(' Iillh' book, belonging to the seoond 
í)f the two main iiuuh ra m IiooIs of thought, but in 
.spiíe (if the \vrib'r's intoníiniis it is a book for the 
Ihonglitfid few, and lhese may well d<*sire to study the 
j>robl( iii in more W(*ighty tomes. 

A DEREldGT \REA : Thmnas Sharp, Day lo 
Diíi/ P(uri)hlt(t> Xi). 23. Iftnpirlli Prr.'is. Pp. 4-^. 
Pricc U. 6d. 

The (h ivliet arca wliich tlu' wriler has studied ia 
llu’ .sonlh-we^l. Durliam eoalíield. Tye pits remain, 
but bnv are working, aml the inen remain, lioping for 
nothing. bul willi iiovvhen' eise to go. The derelict 
areas an* monuments to tlie slupidity of unrogulatcd 
rompeiition. 'riu* pits w*ere worked so as to bring 
up as muoh eoal as i)Oh.sibl(' in lhe shortes'it poasible 
time. 'J1ie re.sult was thnl for e\'er>- ton brought to 
lhe surfaee lliree tons beeame permanently lost in the 
groiind. The naiural resouroes of the land werc 
vvasled. .and together vvith the natural resouroes, the 
inhabitants. With oonditions as dififerent as they are 
between England and índia, a great deal of thc tragedy 
of the derelict ar('a- is incomprehensible in índia. One 
is so ncoustomed to thc tragedy of stark poverty in 
Índia that one overlooka the iliflíerenrc between poverty 
whioh appears natural and unavoidable, and poverty 
whioh is the rosult of plonty boing wastod. The more 
one studies thc le.sson of the derelict areas in England 
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thc more onc fcefa the tragody, namoly, that thc dprrlicfc 
areas are the rr.sult, of failing-* in a sy.stem, and that 
the vicliins have bem, and nre helpless, cither lo remedy 
their present siifferiníçs, or to prevent their oceurring a 
second tinie. So far as índia is eoncerned Western 
eivilizntion should be stiidied not onlv to «et ideas aa 
to what might be dono to remove j)ovTrty in índia, 
but still more to harn what daiipers to avoid. 

Chiiistophkr Ackkotd 

COMMUNALISM AND ITS C^URE m 
TIIEOSOI^HY : Hy lihaqavan Dna. Publishcd by ihc 
Thvosophical Puhbdiing Housi , AfJyar, il/nr/m.s, índia. 
Pp. õf). Prlc( As. (>. 

ThiiS is an Adyar pamphlet in which Dr. Blmecavan 
Das urges that lho only real oure for comniiinalism 
which is rarnpanf in índia Tlieo.sophy. “ Since 
Com muna lisin is an ethical-psycliologieal-voligioup 
Di.siviM', it ran be ciired only by an ethical-psycho- 
logical-sfuritiinl Ibmedy, and not by any artiticial 
arithmetical mechaiiical electoral qiiack device.s.” 
(p. 53). And this .'Kpiritual remedy, it i.s neeille.ss to 
add, i.s Theo.^opliy. Hnt with all deferonce to Dr. Das, 
niay not ono remind him tliat men of all religioiis 
l)(T.sua.sion.s think like this and eon^der lheir re^]»ecli\'o 
religion.** to b(‘ thf' iijinacea for all vvorldly ills? One 
is temptod to siiggí\s(, ou the contrary, that com^ 
munisrn coiild rallier be a bei ter cun’ for rorninimali.sin 
fhan a religion however new. ComniimaliMii is a 
mediao\'al relic and will (lisa])pear not bv jailting on 
new religiou.s idea.s but by replncing thein all with 
ideas of economic and i olitioal intrr(\sts and by lhe 
dcvelopment of so(*io-<*i onomic (•onscion.sne‘‘S. In 
Rolshevic Rússia, men of all religions can work together 
for lhe fiirtherance of the Bobhevic ideais, simply 
becausí' religion h.is heen siib-nierged by (‘coriomir and 
hocidl ideais. Tlie queslion now .sometiimw pii.^-hes 
itself to the forefronl wlndher religion Ins noi already 
out-lived its utility. In that case, Dr. Da.s\s suggesled 
re^medy mnv be found to be somevvliat antiquated; for, 
even though Thco.sophy be a synthe.*-i^ of all religion.'-, 
it i> after all one more added to the idrcady heavy lii-t 
of religiou.s. 

V. C. Bhvttachvrjlk 

ROAD AND RAIL IN FORTY CGUNTRIES : 
By Dr. Wohl and Proj. Alhifrecria. Pp. 4’^5. Oxford 
Vnivrr.s^ity PríSfi. PrUi IS shdUtKfs. 

This is a brief .survey of road and rail conditions 
in forty leading countrie.s of the world, undertakeii at 
the reque.st of the International Chamber of Commerce. 
with a view to jjre^ent in onc compendium the prob- 
Icms of road-rail comprtilion in diíTercmt couniries 
and to prov'ide the nece.ssar>’ data for .'^uggf«-ting 
pos.«ible Solutions. In Noveinber. 1933 was publif-hod 
the Introductory R(*port on RoatI and Rail Transport 
submitted by lhe (Vimmitlcí* of Ind(*])endent ííxperts 
lo the Inlernalional Chamber of (Vimmerce, and this 
compendium i.s a com])h‘mentary publication to the 
Introductorv’ Rejjoit. 

The problem of co-ordination of railway and road 
Motor Transport is to be rxamincd not only with a 
view to provide the ])roducer and thc consumer to 
have their goods convrwed in the best po.-flible condi- 
tion with the least possible expensí», but also from the 
.«^tamlpoint of lhe general economic welfare of the 
cornmunity. for lhe co.st of pennilting any wasteful or 
inefíicient System musl ullimately fali on lhe com- 
mimilv at large. “The Internaiionid Chamber of 
Comnuice «loes not, therefore, regard the road and 
rail question merely as a transport problem, but looks 
st it from the &tandpoíat of the general economic 


welfare of the Societjr. The present study con- 
sí'qiieully avoids discussions of too technical nature, 
and is addresssed lo the general publio who are affccted 
by and interested in a sound organizaiion of the 
transport system. 

The study reveals that although the problem 
presents spirial characteri.stics in every country, owing 
to differences in geographical, social, Legislativo and 
administrativo conditions, yet develoiiment hos taken 
l)lace e\ír>^where almost on .similar linea and the 
])o.s.Mble Solutions which can be taken into account 
are uMially comparablc and capable of being studicd 
internationally. 

It is found that railways and Motor Transport 
euch have different technical advanlages qiialifying 
lhem respectixely for certain kind.s of tralfic, and 
goveriiment.s an' in most ca.sí‘.s tryiiig lo distribute 
trnthc cíiuitably on such a basij^i. 

l’iie .studies contained in this book have been made 
iiccording lo some uniform pJan in order that some 
comparablc ba.Ms may be found, and the invostigatioiLS 
have been carried on under two broad hf'ads, 7>z>., the 
road and rail siluation in v\arious countrie.s, and tlie 
basis of Iran.^port organizaiion, legal, fiscal, .social and 
conqietitiv e. It ha.s noI be('n jm^sible to bring the 
slatislicíd (lula on trans])ort devxiopmeut up-to-datc, 
iu m.uiy ca.sfs llu*y only go up lo 1931-32, and in 
cíTlaiu cases reliablf' data have been diííicult to obtain. 
»Still thf' aiithons have undoublediy present(*d very u.se- 
ful sludy, co\í‘ring no le.s^. Ilian forly counirie.s of the 
worlíl, mcluding Índia, and the book must be regarded 
as* a tiniidy and helpful imblicíilion for the guidance 
of all siudenis of tran^])ort, if noi all (lovernrnents 
that an» s('riou^ly embarra sscd wilh the que.slion a.1 the 
jire.sent time. 

INDUSTRIAL ORC.ANIZATION IN INDIA : 
By Dr. P. S. Lokanathan, M.A, D Sc. (Bcon.) 
Linidnn. Publi.\h(rs George AlU n cf* Vnwin Ltd., 
Aíus(U7n Strat, London. Prici lü Shdlinys vct. 

Thi.s work is the thesis of Dr. Lokanathan approvcd 
by lhe Loiidon Univer.sity for degree of Doctor of 
Science and embodie.s the results of inve.stigations 
pursiH*d by the autlior for nearlv 5 year.s in índia, 
England, Áustria and Glermany. As lhe writer himself 
pomts out, the book examine.s the strueture and 
('ííiciency of industrial organizaiion in índia. It trace.s 
m particular, the origin, evolution, and fealures of the 
Imlian Managing Agency system and as such it deals 
with one of tlie most buming topies of the day. The 
.significant role played by the Managing Agents in the 
develojirnent and organization of industry is marked 
in almo.st eveiy chajiter of this book and the author 
arrive.'-. at the conclu.sion that Indian industry, which 
owe.s much lo the Managing Agtmcy system, has more 
to gaiii by curing il of il.s admilted defects thnri by 
abüJishing it altogether. The author íurther believes 
thíit the niethods of floating indu.strial units in índia 
have on the whole been sound and economical and 
that the .system of promoting concein.s by Managing 
Agents yielded fniitful results. The.se are bold 
conclasions and (‘very chapter of the book appears to 
alb'mpt at justification of such assumptions, although 
glimp.ses into thc otlier side of the picture arc also not 
entirely wanting. In Chapter IX the author examine.s 
tlu* cost and cfficiency of the Managing Agcncy system 
and puggest.s certain methods of imjirovement. He 
believes that this system will continue to exist for a 
long time, “most certainly in Bengal,” and it can 
justify itself at least in two important ways, nainely. 
in providiug an opportunity of co-ordinated and 
centralized control and economic administration of 
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scveral firma iinder one roof, and in supplying 
necessary finance and rcaoiirces for the establiahment 
of auch new industries as involve much pioneering 
work. Dr. Lokauathan accordingly advocates the 
maintonance of Managing Agcnts but proposea cortam 
improvcmonts in thoir internai organízation. Ho also 
toiiggosts that there should be formed an Asaociation of 
Managing Agonta wiih cortain internai rules of oonduct 
and control, with a view not only to orradicate tho 
imdo.sirabJo ('lomonts that ha ve crcpt into this systom 
but to dcvolop and strengthon thosc fcatim^s that 
justify its rontinuanoe. 

Wo havp studied tho book carofully. lí is onc of 
lho most timoly pnblicationa, particularly booausp the 
rovision of tho Indian (^ompany Law is undor con- 
templation, it undoiiblodly oontains muoh iisoful in- 
forinitlion and omhodips tho results of a great doai of 
labour and resoareh. Wc havo, howevcr, boon con- 
fttrainod Ir) fcol Ihiil tho au1hor’s studios havo boon 
largoly oondilioncd by pnM*oncoivod notions or hasty 
asMiinptions. Tho sorious dravvbaoks of th(‘ Managing 
Agoiicy systom liaNC' not bi*oTi ])roi)frly f‘\juninod and 
tho pn>})loni of soootid aml third gon(‘r.itioii inoífi- 
cioiioy of tho Maiíaging Aíi:('noy e-ysíoiii has hoen 
ontiroly igiiorod. Dr. Lokanalhan foigots tliat tho 
í*n(ir(' fiold of Indian iiidusiry roípiiros thorough ro- 
org.inization and rationalizalion in tho lighl of prosont- 
dav oonditioüs of aoiito world cornpotition. Tho ]>or- 
manont IoímI that ludian indu^-tnos Miffor throiigli tho 
Managing Ag('ncy sy^ílíiii has boon a drag on progross 
and instancos aro not wanting of s(*\(TaI industrial 
vonturos snroiiinbing to tljo giood of Maiiaging Agont*?.. 
Tho fabnlous oarnings of somo inanaging agonts and tho 
pro^isKm of th(*ir oontiniiily in porpotnity lias attractod 
manv irrosjionsiblo adxonluros* into tho fiold of join^- 
stook <'ntonu’i.s(', loading to sorious loss of tho oconoinio 
and financial rosourcos of tho country. Porson^i with 
no toolmical trairimg and wdth ha»'dly aiiy financial 
rosourcos of ()ií'ir owii havo gol tog('llur a fow jaiblio 
mon whoso nnmos cairy sonio woighl lo foriu lho Hoard 
of Ihroctors, an<l havo lit('rally soducod tho uinvarv 
pubJic to part with thoir hard-oarnod inoiioy for ill- 
thoughl-out schonios. Most, of suoh advontiirous 
undortakings havo nol only como to griof but havo 
caiiHOíl a sorious .«-otback to tho progro.ss of uidiislrial 
onlorpriso in tlio countrv. Dr. T.okauathan would at 
loast bo loss Piithusiastic in his support of tlio M.iimging 
Agoncy systom if ho had known thoso facts At aiiy 
rato, a sciontific tro.iliso as Dr. liolvanalhaii s j>ro‘-f'nt 
íiook claims to bo, inusl nocíwsarily n^main incomplolc 
if tho stud.y is basod ou iiuuloquati’ data or with 
])aitial notion.s. ít is not oxpoctod that such an in- 
vcsligation should bo of th(’ naiuro of an imí|U‘iIirio<l 
apologia for a particular sot of managemoiit as i'? fonnd 
on pago 352, paragraph 2 of tho book. Howovor, wo 
fiilly appreciato the study lindortakon by Dr. 
Lokanathan and we have no hesita tion in comnionding 
it to the studonts of eoonomies as woll aa to our busi- 
neas mon. The get-up and tho prinling aro \ory 
satisfaotory and tho addition of tho indox Icavcs hardly 
nnything more to dosirc. 

Nalinaksha Sanyal 

POPtILAR HINDUISM. THR RRI.imON OP 
THE MASSEfí : By L S. O^Mnllcy. CamhruUir 
Vniversiíy Prcuít^ íw!). Pp. 

Tho proflont liook by Mr. O^Malloy is a doscrip- 
tion of tho ptato of tho Hindu roligíon at tho prosoni 
day. It is dividod into eight. cliapiers, m., Boliofs, 
Tdoals, Moral Inflnoncos, Worship and Coroiiionies, 
GodliiigB and Evil fípiriis, Modorn Doiíications, 


Brahamans, Pricsls and Holy Men, Sectaríanism and 
Toloration. In the course of these chapters, the author 
has tried to givo us a picture of Hinduisni as it exists 
principally among the ma&sps; and also, by way of 
contrast, as it does among the cducated section of the 
Indian people. Thoro aro a few minor inaccuracies 
herp and thpre; whilo, a bias is also noticeable in favour 
of Chribtian standards of morality in certain portions 
of the book. This prcjudict*s its scícntífíc valuo to 
some oxtont. But apart from this, the descríptions 
nuisl, on the whole, bo prououncod to be íairly 
aceurato, objocti\e and froo from any avoidable bias. 

One thing wliich strikc.s tlie rcader forcibly in the 
book, is tho appalling diffcronce which exists between 
tho iwH) sections of the Indian population today. The 
oducatcd pooplo are moral and religious. but insular; 
whil(* tlip uuoducated uiasscs arc fctooppd in fear and 
iguoranco, addí(‘ted to siiange, and occasionally, 
immoral practiccs, and overridden by priests and gurus, 
who somotimos px(‘rL a hcalthy iníluence upon their 
morais and sometimos exploit (hem for personal 
prufit. Ml’. Ü’Mallpy thii.s pro.sonts us with a cross- 
.socfion of tho mward lifo of lhe Indian ppople. But 
liko all cross-soctions, it lias an inevitablc defect. 
Ev(Ty social i»heiiomí*non is in a coaseless procoss of 
transformai 1011 . It is theroforo difficiilt for a frtudy 
maiiily confinod to a particular p(*riod of time, to 
n‘\iai whicli way things aro moving, whother the 
hiallhy asiiocls of ri*ligioiis life are doveloping, or 
whother it is tho other way roíind. In such a case, 
the n ador is apt to bo left with a talsp impression 
that lio is getting a pormanent aspect of Hindu society 
bofore liim. Lei iis expiam moro cloarly what wc 
nioan. 

Wo ha\o already roforrod to tho wldo oloavage 
which o\i.s<^ b(‘tweon tho educatod and unediicated 
l)(‘f)plo of India. Wlien liowod historically, this is 
found to ha\e bcxni not always so. Kormorly educatcd 
p('oplo usod to Juo m the \illages, the priests too were 
mon» educated tliaii thoy au* iiow; and there wcro 
vanou'' mstilutions Iike hdhn-Jcatlia or jaira which 
hroiighl culturo to tlii» door of lhe illiterate peasants. 
Hut throiigh the» spread of ("ai)itah.^m, the villagos havo 
fallen into decay, town^ havo thrivc‘d at their oxpense: 
aial ('ducatod or clevi r mon from all castes have flockecl 
mto the lowns from thear village-homcs. The rural 
population has tlui.s boen doprivod of the intolligent 
guidance of tlicir educated brethreii, thoir own social 
iU'^titution'> ha\e languishod, and thoy themsclves have 
beeii d(‘grad« d mto tle' dopths of foar, superstition 
and }iel|dc.s>n<*s.-. The clcavagc between the masses 
and tho ola-^^os i.s thus a historical growth wrhich is 
now' ou (ho men^aso. And unloss it is described as 
sucli, tho reader is likcly to cariy away the impression 
that it iN a ponnancnt foaturo of Hindu society; and 
the mas.so3 have alw^ays bcon what they are now, while 
tho classes have been always so insular^ irresponáble 
and hhnd to tho degradation of their neighbours. 

Thero are moro torjio.s like this which might have 
boon improvod by a historioal treatment of the case. 
Whcn a social procoss is studied in cross-section, it 
has oert.iín obvious advantagea; but it has some 
sorious limitationp too. Only tho historical point of 
viow can sot righl llio orrors which are attendant upon 
it. If tho prosont liook had also been written in that 
siiirit, it would havo loft tho rcader^s mind, in the end, 
with moro gymnathy for índia, and certainly pyen 
him a moro trutnful acoount of the social and religious 
life of her poople. 

Nirmal Kumar Bosr 
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Rs, Ir^ 

TJiis ycaiV íinniial is still moro iKorírooiis in its 
Reí-up aijíl íii)iM‘ar!m(*r lhan its piedr(*(\ssor.s. Thc' 
roading sido lins hocn woll r.itort'd for. Sir William 
Foíítpr’.s “Tlir CajK* Hoiitr” ‘‘Bchind tho Vcil in a 
Mugíi.il hy B. Cl. Murdoshwar and St. Nihal 

Singirs “L''gLnils of J.aukas’ Tpland^í ” boing Ihroc oiit- 
standiiig o\jimi)l('s. 'I^ho illuslralious aro this yoar 
ox(*r‘]>tiona]]y to tho ludiaii roador, both 

froni thoir íiiomcs and thoir hoaiitiful rcndilion in colour. 
Baglatopulü ha^í givon us rh.inniiig .<?tiidii\s of Indiaii 
Hibjocls, “ An Indian Musician ” boing tho hno.^^t of tho 
.sei. 

K. N. r. 

THE ETHirA f. C( ‘iXC^EPTIí) VS OF THE 
CbVTílA : B'f Jntindui Mnhnn Chntitrp, M.A., 
CüJhclor, Bciujal). Erlifion. Rpvúied 

and Eulnrqtd w?th an íntmducdop by Dr. Bhagwaudas. 
Prirp Rs. or Four alnllinqs {Po'^tag(' cxtia), 

Jíhnnqir B. KainíiTs Sons. Bom Bazar^ Fort, 

Bomhay, 

Tho A^osta^ Oatha^ aiv lho nn ro^t fragmonts of 
an onoo rathiT dooont roligioiis litoraliiro of tho 
anoionl Tranian pooplo. E\on to thos<’ .soliohirs who 
havo specializod in tho '•ludv of AnosUi, Ihoso frag- 
mcnts aro \ory ofion onlinlv imintolligibl'' Tho 
uiithor í'eí‘iii> to lirue fonnd ;iol only <ohfnrív b^d a 
distinot othical baokgrouml in 1h<in. Tho valuo of lii.'. 
interpretation is, to say tho ha^t, tntinlv conjootural, 
and as .snoh tho work iindor riniow lias littlo boiontifu* 
vhImo. Hut to tho gonoral puldio ^noU a work is to 
somo cxlont wolcomo imiMinich a^ n drab with a 
oonlparati^o sliulv of ndigiou'' thouaht^, fr< o froin 
Fcctariani.sm. .V socond odition of lho work indioatc'- 
lhat it iia.s boon woll roooivíd in .somo (piartors at lo.ist. 

SrKi \j\R ShV 

FROM \\TOXG AXGLF.S By Gaganrihnri 
Aííhta, pj>. :rü~\-1S0. Thc Book Co, Lfd, Calcafta. 
Pricr Rc. IS. 

Tho rich and \aníd ooiitonts of tho book can Im* 
guos^'od froni tia* ono or two '^hon (Xtr.aot^ ^^o rpioto 
bolow; but tho roadiT imist road it tlirongli and through 
to a]íprooiato lho wholo book. With rogaid to tho goo- 
nietr>’ of tho Fir^st Round Tablo (hmforMioc, tho author 
.says: “Tho anglo of a Biiti^h Dclogato i»f tho Round 
Tablo Conforonco i.s s.iid lo bo nrnti Tlie anglo of 
a Ilrithh Indian Dclogate of tho Round Tablo ('on- 
frronoo is .said to bo nhtnse. Whon tho anglo of tho 
Indian Dfilogate is in thc samc lino as tho ungle of 
tho British Dologate, tho formor angle ia oallcd a 
right angle” He has also collccted the following 
flowors of speech : 

"Ap franklv rude a.s Sir Samuel Hoaro,’\**As 
hypüoriticil «as llarn.say MacDonald.’’ “ As unoortain as 
Gandhiiis iio\t stcp,*’ “ Aa regular as anni\oi-sary 
ctlebratiorib—íri B»*nRjI.” ''As .spin(*los.s as a titio 
hunbr,” “As illu.soiy a^ jiopular iv-^poiisíbility in tho 
Hoare Constituíion ” ^ ^ 

Our final advier “ Diink »loop ’’ Tlio }>ríoo 
chouj) .and got uji gooil; an«l tho n-ador ís b’uro to 
onjoy rnany hours oí innooeut laughtor. 

J. M. Datta 

REDDIE OF ABBC/rSHGLME: By B. M. Ward. 
Pvbhskfd by Gcorgf Álhn ét X^nudn Li d. Pp. 3d0. 
Pnrc 1íf'i. m. 

Tho \ow Education Mo\omont or tho New Sohool 
Movetticnt with tlrhich tho oducutionisls in the West 


are quite familiar is not so well-known in thip countiy. 
Yot it has profoundly infliienced the educational thou^t 
of our times and hundrods of sohools have been foimded 
in difforent countries of lho world on the ideais for 
which lho niovement i.s working. It originated about 
fifty yoiir.s ago from a little school in Derbyshire, 
England. Tho founder of the school was Cecil Reddie 
(C.R.), and ho was tho fathor of this new movoment 
in education. With but £77 in his pocket and inspired 
liy a boiindIe>-s ambition to bo tho pioneer of a modem 
and moro sympalhotic sy.stom of boys* education, Cecil 
Reddie in 1889 founded the New School, Abbotsholme. 
Ton yoars la ter ho wa.s a w'orld-famous figure, and 
AbbotNholmo bocamo tho centro of a new educational 
revohition. Tn\\íird.s thc claso of his carcer Reddie 
had lo gi\(‘ up his connoction with Abbotsholme, but 
ho .still romainod an in.spiring figure and tho movement 
which ho had onct' iiiitiatod and inapirod had aln^ady 
gathored sulficiont moinontum to cariy ilself forward 
witliout liis holp. 

In this oxcellonl biography Mr. Ward has told us 
lho story of his lifo and idoal, of his strugglo.s and 
con(|U*‘.st.s. his vorsMiiliív and genius with all its 
foiblos and fniilti R(Mldio\s was a roínarkably 
xigoroiis i)oi>onalitv and lho biographor has lieen 
ominontlv suocossful in giving a vivid portrait of that 
))M‘«onahtv. Wo lo\o C. R. nono tho Ip.ss for all his 
friillies for ho was gnvitor than his work. I am sure 
IluV biogr.i])hv wili bc» road with intorost by all who 
.iro iiitoro.'^l('d in education. 

Anxtii Nath Basu 

THE X.VTt^RE OF MYSTICISM: By C. 
Jinarajada.<if. M.A. Thiosuphind Publishinq Jlousf, 
Adyur, Madras, índia. Bd. Re. V-; Ri. 1/3, 

This i'. tho ^ecoiid odition of a ])aniphlol ])ubli.shod 
in 1917 on tln* highlv abslru^' subjoct of My.sticism, 
which Mr Jm.ira.iad.isi’s oxpoMiion ludped to Pppu- 
lari'e. Obxiouslv tho ooniro ol inl(*r(\st lios in Theo- 
.scplucal Mysticisni. still in tho ])rocf\ss. of evolution, 
and stiuggling wilh Krishnamurli’» 1t‘aching. Th(' 
onthu''itism for his sulijoi*! has not spoilt tho wiitoFs 
appitilo for othor food, and il i^' rofroshing to find him 
lhos conchuiing: “ among tho.so many Ivpoe of my.s* 
tici-^m tlitTc is noni' íirst anil nono I.-isl; all aro oqually 
roads to Go<l, anfl souls lr('ad oqually swiftly nlong 
Ihi rn all. Xnr are lln‘so tho only roads lo Iliiii; olher 
wavs tlioio aro, noi ovon nocossarily through mysücism. 
And now my.stic modos too will nppoar,” etc. A sano 
altitude towards religion! 

P. R. Sen 

BOMBAV IN THE DAVS OF GOERGE IV : 
By F. Dmotrey-Smiih, heing Memoira oj Sir Edward 
Wesif Chief Justice oj RecordeFa Court, Èombay; mth 
some hithrrto unpubliahcd documenta; Longmana 
Grecn & Co., London, May, 1035. 

The stor>' takos us back to a índia that few of il? 
kiiow. Tho merchant.s from di.sfant Albion carne in 
quo.st of commorco, biil fniind themaelves as masítera 
of an ompiro. ít wa.s vory enibarra.se<ing to the Dirí^ctorn 
of lho Ea.st Índia Conipany, but ínspíto of thoir 
dlsinclinalíon Ihi* rosponsibilitios grow, mi.smanagometlt 
of wdiich Jod io a serioK of coaflictó with the Crown and 
tho Purliament of England. It iâ geiierally held lhat 
Miitíny loíl lo tho Crown takíng over the govemment 
of Indi.T from the Coinpany, but mutíny was merely tho 
immediaíe (‘au.«?o. The great chance was» the resiult of 
long síniggle botween the mínisiers of ôtate aild 
thoughful pooplc iii England and the greut East índia 
(’ompany. Eâeh contest resulted in fresh fetters for 
the indignant Directors and thc tíharcholdert, till at the 
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end of the Mutiny, thc Company was glad to hand foreign loans, foreign militaiV advice, foreílP^ AmiíL 
over tho mantle to the representatives of the Crown, foreign gunboats and foreip bombing planei* Till 
Thia was a natural step, because the Company had out- 1935, fivc major wars took place between tne Kuomin- 
Jived its useful days. At the end of the eighteenth tang and the Red forces. Kach time thc Kuomintang 
century the judicial System in índia was very defective. armies were dccisively defeated with hcavy losses in 
The oãicers who were sent out to discharge these duties, mcn and guns. Few grcatcr military puzzles >are to 
were in the words of Colcbrooke Weriest dolts.* Not bc found in history. 


only lho dislricts were very large, but in training and 
equipmcnt they were far inferior to any civil servant 
of our days. In 1773 after much opposition from 
interestcd quarters, an act for introducing ^ Rcgulations 
for the better manageincnt of the affairs of thc Com- 
pnny * was passcd by the Parliament. A supreme 
Court of duly qualifíed judges, appointed by thc Crown, 
was establishcd in Calcutta, and in 1799 at Madras. A 
‘ Recorder’s Court * was aiso establishcd in Bombay. 
Thcso steps were vehemently opposcd by Anglo-India. 
The old ordcr of society in índia, with its rusty standard 
of Public morality, which considored evcn tho highcst 
bom Indian to bo socially inferior to an Kngiyi valot, 
considorod tliose imcalled for, unwniTantod and tyran- 
nical invasion of thoir private rights by iho Parliamont. 
Tlip Ençlish judges who were sent. out from England, 
aiTÍvcd in this country withont the bias and )>rejudioe 
that saturalod all thc activilies of thrir follow coim1r>'- 
nion long rov^ident in índia. Thcy had to t ike an oath, 
on asfaumption of offico, that thcy wouid íidmini‘íter 
justice wilhout favour and fear, and m doing so they 
canio in violoiit collision witli the local non-oílicials 
(tho vosted intorosts of our da.Vb) and oílicials. Tho 
story of tlii*^ ])(‘riod had so lonc boon writton from ono 
poirit of \iew only, lho viewpoint of tho Conipany\s 
oílicials and the tlomicilod Europoans. Hut this book 
piosonts us with tho othor {-ido of tho modal. For this 
tho futuro hi.stonan of índia wouid romain oxtromoly 
graleful to Mr. Dawtrcy-Smith. 

iSir Edward West was appointed Judge of the 
Recordor’s Court at Bombay, and arrivod m índia in 
1822. In this country ho jaovod him‘íf’lf to bo a 
doughty Champion of judicial intogrity. But liko othor 
Oown Judgos sont lo índia undor tho R('gulaling Act, 
ho sooii diod ai lii.s po.^t. His doath was followod by 
that of his wifo. Vory littlo of Sir Edwnrd’s life in 
índia WMS known; the Dictionary af the National 
Biography knows him only us a political oconomist, 
Ho wroto an ossay on * Application of Capital to Land.’ 
Bosidos, hc has boon mentioncd in tho Biographies of 
Elphinslone and Sir John Malcolm, but in these tho 
forces against which ho had to work found a 

Í iropondenint voico. It wouid bo a mistako to regard 
dr. D. Sinitir.s work as a biography; hc moroly placos 
tho materiais from Lady Wosfs Journal and lotters 
written from índia to friends, throwing a liirid Jight 
in the social and jioli tical undor-curronts of those 
bygonc daya By pubhshing tlic srcond odition of thi.s 
work, logother with somo hit horto unpublishod 
matorials, tho loarned autlior has porforniod a jiublic 
riuty of highosl importanco. Tho work also throws 
intorosting sido-lights on tho charactora of Elphinstone 
and Sir John Malcolm. 

A. C. Banerji 

CHINA’S RED ARMY MARCHES : By Agnes 
Smedley, International Puhlishcrs. 

For over half a decade the Kuomintang has beon 
waging a war of oxlcrmination on thc so-callcd ''Red 
bandits” occupying the mountainous regions of Central 
China. Chiang' Kai-shok^e sinccrity in this rospect has 
never bcon doubtod by thc great powers. Hia 
resouroes in men, monoy and munitions have always 
been held by experts as more than adeouate for tiie 
purposG and have becn liberally aupplemented by 
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Agnes Sinrdloy’s book throws a good deal of light 
on this military piizzle. Thc chief factor in thc situa- 
tion seems to bo the support of the peasant masses 
which thc Red loaders have succoedcd in enlisting by 
mrans of thoir war-cries, "land for the peasants,” "no 
dcbls, no rents and no taxes.'' The Red Army, now 
coinpasod of 400,000 rcgulars and 600,000 irrcgulars, 
has grown ontirely out of bands of peasant partisans 
whoso fights with tho hrlp of clubs, stones, spears and 
^words aro dcscribod in pun>le pas‘5agcs which leave 
harrowing olTocts on the readcr's mind. Miss Smedley 
stoutly donies that thc Red Army has got its guns 
fiom Sovi(‘t Rússia and passionatoly afíirms that the 
gun.s and ummunitioii of the Red forces have all been 
cíipturfd from tho haiids of tho Kuomintang’s soldiers 
who oft('n dofort < a to tht» sido of the enemy. 

Tlií* acfoimt onds with the founding of the Chinese 
Soviot Ropublic by the First All-China Congress of 
Soviots in 1931. 

Miss Smodlcy’s Fympathios are wollknown. Hcr 
\iolont piodilictiono, romantic tomporament and senti¬ 
mental outbiirsls spoil, a good deal, the historical valuc 
of hí'r wnting^. Thrro are obvious oxaggcrations in 
her nanatnos of battlos whicii ofton remind us of the 
doscriptions in tho Mahubharat. Yet it is probable that 
tho book is much moro faithful to roality than we 
can imagino from the deliboratoly lying roports cmanat- 
ing from X mking and Shanghai. The least that can 
b( said that Agnos 8iní'dley shows us the other side 
of thc Chinoso shiold. No studont of world alTairs 
can atíord to remam ignorant of 8o\iet China which 
now^ claim‘í to occuuy onc-sixth of China with a popula- 
tion of cighty millions and whoso militar>’^ leaders, 
Chu Toh, Mai T.«?o-tung and Peng are among the 
greatest that tho world has known. 

X. Y. Z. 

THE HISTORY OF THE CONGRESS: By B. 
Pattabhi Sitnramayya. Congress Working Committee, 

Allahabad. Ydloiv Khaddar Cloth, deniy 8vo, 
Pp. lOSSJ^CIV-^XXIJ, and portraits oj thc presidents 
oj thc Indian' National Cunynss. Príce Rs. 2-8. 

Bosides thc main body of thc w'ork, there are an 
introduction by Babu Kajendra Prasad, the present 
prcMdcnt of ihc CongiV4>s, anil sovornl appendices. 

Considoring tho bulk and imporlanee of the book, 
thc pricp is vory modoratc. 

Thc book is di\idod into soveral parts, aceording 
to tho difforonl “ eras ’’ into which, aceording to the 
autlior, tho fifty yoan* of lho lifo of thc Congress may 
bo dividod. Thcso jioriods aro, aceording to him, the 
ora of roforms, 1885-1905, thc ora of solf-govemment, 
1906-1916; tho ora of home ruie, 1917-1920; the era 
ol Swaraj, 1921-1928; the ora of complete independence, 
1929-1935. Part V doscribos the ora of fight, and 
Part VI, tho ora of rcorganization. 

It is a very useful produetion. 

CONGRESS IN EVOLUTION : BEINQ A 
COLLECTION OF CONGRESS RESOLUTION 
FROM 1885 TO 1934. Compiled by D. Chakrabarty, 
MA. and C. Bhattacharya, Ádvocate. The Book 
Comjyiny, Ltd., College Sgmre, Calrutta. Demy 8vo., 
pp. XLVIIl4-^32. Price Rs. 2. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bosc has written a foreword 
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to tliis uscful piiblication, in thc courec of which he 
saya : 

“ Such a publicatíon is cfilainly a cr>'ios need. 
I felt the neod myself when I was engaged in wríting 
“ The índian Struggle ” last ycar—a comprehensive 
account of our political movement from 1920 to 1934. 
During my rccont stay iu Europe several foreigners 
interestcd in our political movement liave approachcd 
me for literatiirc in counection with our political move¬ 
ment, and wheuever such a requost has bcen mude, 
I havo felt most acutely how backward we are in thc 
mattcr of literatiire, as compared with other political 
movements. In thc circumstances, a publication of this 
sort is bound to prove useful to the stiidont of índian 
polities and to the historían as well. I have great 
pleasure, therefore, in welcoming this publication and 
in commendin^ it to the general public.” 

We also commend i^ to thc general public. Besides 
the resolutions, divided into groiips, there is a survey 
of the history of the Congress covering 36 pages. There 
are also some ufeeful appendices. 

C. 

SANSKRIT 

SHARADATILAKAM, Part I (Chapters I-VII), 
Part II (Chapters VTII-XXV) : Editcd by AtaUinanda 
iiarasvaíi. Published Jor the Agamanusandfuina Samiti 
by the Sansknt Press Depositary, SO, Cornwallis Street, 
Colcutta, 

The publication of scholarly and beautiful editions 
of various Tantra texta in different wcll-known 8eries 
of Oriental Publicationa has suppliod sufficient induce- 
ment to scholars for an investigation of Ihoir contents 
and has Icd to the bringing about of a healthy change 
in the defínite unsympathetic outlook of the world of 
scholars with regard to their aims and ideais». And 
in this respect special referende should be mude to the 
conlributions of the Tantrik Texts Scrie.s iniiiated by 
Sir John Woodroffe, a Judge of the Cu Icut ta High 
Court, under the pseudo-name Arthur Avalon, who 
appears to have bccn the first to conceive the idea of 
starting an exclu.sive Series of Tantra piiblications. It 
is these Series of Publications and other writings of 
Woodroffe that are acknowledgcd by sa^ ants like 
Wintemitz to ha\e enabled scholars ‘to forni a just 
judgment and an objective historical idca’ of thc 
religion and literature of thc Tantras. 

Seventeen volumes, so far issued in the Series, con- 
tuin a number of highly irnportant Tantra texts, 
somo of wliich have been published herc for the first 
time. The publications in the present Series are not 
rnore mcchanieal reproduetions of dcfcctive manus- 
cripts as in the case of earlier editions of Tantra texts, 
but they embody the results of the collation and com- 
parison of a number of manuscript.s by competent 
scholars cntru.sted with thc task of ediling them. 
Rcferencc should aho bc made to the excellent print- 
ing, paper and general get-up of each of the volumes 
in the Series. This is a feature that has incroased the 
popularity of the Series as a whole c\en though works 
that were previously published elsewhere are lound in 
some cases to have been included herc, and has ncces- 
silated the issue of sccond editions in tho ca.se oí a 
number of works. 

The c^dition of the work under review, prepared by 
Atalananda Sarasvati, fully maintain.s tlie prestige of 
the iSeries, two volumes of which (XVI and XVII) 
are covered by it. The text of the Sharadutilaka, one 
of the most popular, leamed and authoritative Tantra 
treatises. which has been profuscly laid under contri- 
bution by innumerablc Tantia digesta of Northern 


índia, is here acoompanied by tho well-known com- 
mentary of Raghavabhatta. Besides the usual 
eharacteristic features of tho Series, e^., a detailed 
list of contents and an elaborate introduction giving 
a running summary of the contents of the work, we 
have here an index of the first lines of the verses in 
the book. This will be of great use in identifying and 
verifying the numerous quotations made from it in 
various other works. Andther index of the names 
of works and authors quoted or referrod to in the 
commentaiy would have been all thc more welcome as 
it would testify to the vastness of the leaming of the 
commentator and rcvcal many a name, little known 
or absolutoly unknown in the present days. It is 
oxpected that the recent issue of a cheap, one volume 
edition of lhe work in the Kashi Sanslõit Series will 
not in any way minimise thc importance of the edition 
in quostion, even though thc former professes to 
improve the latter, which, however, is curiously 
referred to as a publication of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, made under the auspices of thc Maharaja of 
Darbhanga. 

Chint.\haran Chakravarti 
BENGALI 

BANOLA SABDATATVA OR BENGALI 
PHILOLüGY. liy Rabindranath Tagorc. Second 
edition, cnlargcd. Crown Svo, pp. 210^29, Price 
One Rupcc. Visva-hharati Bookshop, 210, Cornwallis 
Street, Calcuttn. 

This book is one out of the many solid proofs of 
the ver.satility of the Poet Rabindranath Tagores 
genius and taleiits. It is a colhe tion of papers dealing 
with the Bengali philological subjects. They were 
contributed mostly to Bengali pcriodicals. The first 
w'u.s writt('n 45 ycars ugo and thc last, fíve months ago. 
Whethor tho Poet wa.s the fir?'t to write on Bengali 
philology or not, we cannot say; but this we can say 
that no onc has written for so long a periud on 
philological topies and thrown such new light on thc 
subject of Bengali philology. Thc introduction of 21 
pages is an illuminating and cnjoyable discourse. 
Though the book is written on Bengali philological 
topies, it will be of use to philologists in general, as it 
1.1 scientific and scholarly. 

SIKSHA OR EDUCATION : By Rabindranath 
Tagorc. Third edition, enlargfd. Visva-bharati Book- 
shop, 210, Cornwallis Street, Calcuttn. Crown 8vo. 
Pp. 2S0-^^6. Prive Re. IS. 

The Poet Rabindranath Tagore is not only an 
original thinker on thc subjcct of educa tion but is also 
one who has striven to the limit of his rcsources to 
give concrctc expression to his thoughts and ideas. 
First his school at ISanitmiketau, named Brahmacharya- 
Asram, and later his Visva-bharati University are 
embodiments of his educational ideas. 

Thc first e.ssay in this book was written 44 years 
ago and the last was written only a fcw months ago. 
They were contributed mostly to Bengali pcriodicals. 

The book thould be read by all who are interested 
in thc subject of education —students included and the 
education minister and the dircctor of public instruc- 
tion not cxcludcd. 

Though cntitled Siksha or education, that word 
must not bc understood in a narrow sense while reading 
the contents of this book. For, it has papers on 
litera^ re-unions and confcrences, the main function of 
libraries, village Service, meditative Japan, education and 
culturc and the like* 
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Both the above works of the author are written 
in his fa^inating style, and ^ shine with the many- 
coloured lights of his poesy, wit and humour. 

^ The equcational ^tem prevalent in índia is an 
imitation of the British educational eystem and that, 
too, only 80 far as it may subserve the cnds of the 
foreign rulers of the countrj*. For this reason, the 
intclligentsia of índia require to read this book as a 
corrective. Thoso who do not know Bcngali should 
loam it, if only to read the prose and poctical works 
of Rabindranath Tagore. It will not bc lost labour. 
It will not do to wait tili all his works are translated— 
perhaps all of them will never be translated. Moro- 
over, not many are the translations of his works which 
are satisfactory. 

BANGIYA SABDAKOSH OR A BENOALl 
DICTIONARY : By fíari Choran Bandyapadhyay, 
Baníinikctan. Pricc of cach numbir Amaa dyht, 
postage onc anna. 

Number 29 has bren publishod, carrying thih- biggc\st 
of Bcngali Icxicons to its 920th pago and the word 
Kvla. Wo had oocasion to not iro this vahiablo woik 
boforo. It is being compilod, odilod and jniblishod with 
as miich ability and as woll as boforo. 

BANGIYA MAHAKOSH OR ExNCYCLOPAKOÍA 
BENGALENSLS. Chkí idiior Prof. Amulyn Chanw 
Vidyabhushan. Indian Kesfarch institute, 66, Uppfr 
Ckitpur Road, Cakuita. Number 6. Prícv o] cach 
number Amas cight. 

Tho rhiof editor and his oolloagues continue to 
maintam tho high standard of thoir work. Tho got-up 
contínuos to bo cornrnendablc. Tho articlo “Akshara*^ 
or scrijd, by tho chiof editor, desorvos particular study. 

C. 


GlJJARATl 

GUJARAT AND ITS LITERATURE : ’ By 
K. M. Munshi, B.A., LL.B., Advoc/ite (Q.*S.), with a 
Forcward by Mahatma Gaudki. PubliÁcd by Loug- 
mans Grccn <fc Co., Ballard Estatc, Bombay. Cloíh 
CovcT. Pp. 407. With a map of Gujarat. Pricc 
Rs. 6-04) (1936). llluslraicd. 

Mr. Munslii is an outstanding ])crsonality in 
modem Gujarat, both in pohtics and lileraturc; thoro 
is not a branch of tho lattor to whioh he has not con- 
tributed and contributod handsomely. Novel, drama, 
hiatory, ossay, joumalism, rosoarch in old Gujarati, 
have all been handlod by him and in n way which would 
lenve a mark bohind. A man blosscd with dvnamic 
enorgy and tiroloasnoss, he was thrown on his own 
resources, while undergoing imprisonment as a Civil 
Disobcdionco prisoner in the Bija])ur Jail, and the result 
was this valuable book, which though diUuso and in a 
great many places, suítering from a lack of sense of 
proportion, gives a very good picturc of the orígin and 
dovelopmont of Gurajati Lit(*raturc from the earliest 
to the prosent times. It is divided into three parts: 
Prakrit, Sanskrit and Apabhransha, (A.C. 2007—1297); 
old Gujarat (1297—1852); Modem Gujarat (1852— 
1934)). The best part of Mr. Munshi^s work lies in 
tho First Part. In about eighty pages, this part gives 
a connectcd account of the Land, the People, the Aryan 
Colonies of the West. Their Language and Literature 
from which was evolved Old Gujarati, .which in its tum 
gave rise to Modem Guiarati. It betrays an amount 
of hbour and study of scnolarly materiais which would 
be praiseworthy under any dreumstanoes but is the 


more so when one remembers that the study was made 
in jail, whose rcference books and other help could be 
procured with great difficulty and at least inadequately. 
The Second Part presented comparatively Icss dimcultv, 
as the author had already (before going to jail) made 
a spccial study of the works of some of the best writers 
of the period; like Narsing Mehta, Premananda and 
Dayaram. The Third Part deals with the modem 
prriod, and the treatment has met with a chorus of 
disapproval at the hands of crities. In the one 
hundred and hfty pages devoted to it, crities have found 
that thirty have been given to Mr. Munehi, by the 
writer to whom the work of appreciating his literary 
worih was entrusted and eight by himsclf to his wife, 
who is also a well-known and facile writer. This left 
about ono hundred and ten pages, in which to crowd up 
the modern period, which is rich in nuiáber of ^ters, 
and in materiais, because Gujarafr Literature like all 
othor Modera Vernacular Literatures is pcuffii^ through 
timos of groat activity and output. Parais wte crying 
out that thoir best men are ignored, Hindçus point out 
a number of omissionp, and they both criticisc his mode 
of criticism and review of the works of those he has 
ro\iowod as iinfair and hasty. Whatever defects there 
might bo, judging a.s a whole, tho book adheres to be a 
vory rroditablo performance, and in spite of the fact 
that in idaro.s false values aro asee^d, and that greater 
oarofulnoss should have been oxercised in the statement 
of facis, tho book will for a long time to come hold the 
ficld as a valuable guido to those who are not familiar 
with tho Gujarati language but ncvertheless interested 
m its history and literature. Mr. Mimshi^s Preface 
givop in a nutsholl the trend and tendency of the con- 
ttnts of the pagos to follow, and a Bibliography and an 
Index at tho ond, togother with a section on the Ele- 
nicnts of Ciujarati Prosody, add considerahly to the 
usofulness of tho book. Copious extracts of the texts 
in Gujarati, printod in Dovnagri characters help the 
roadors of alliod voraaculara to underetand more fully 
tho points made by the writer. 

KETLANK VIVECHANO : By Navalram 7. 
Trivedi, M.A. Prinlcd at the Suryaprakash Printing 
Press. Ahmedabad. Cloth cover. Pp. 260. Prke 
Re. 1-S4J (1034). 

“ A fpw Reviews or Criticisms ” : This is how 
Mr. Trivedi modestly characterisop hi.s work. On read- 
ing tho reviews, however, one finds that the work 
discloses sterling worth. He has treated ten of the 
inost well-known writers of modern Gujarat, novelista, 
jjools, and prose wTitors. He has rcviewed their works, 
oxtonrively and aceording to the bett canons of 
criticism. The ro\ie\icr is a man of parts, and has kept 
himself abroast of all tho latest movements in Gujarati 
proso .and verso. Hc writes in a way which makcs his 
language ílow easily and though the subject is serious, 
hc ha.®» been ablc to make it attractivc. 

BHOT KAL NA PADCHHAYA : Part //, by 
Gunavanta Rai Acharya, prinlcd aí lhe Jay Swadeski 
Printing Pnss, Ranpur. Cloth bound. Pp. 188. Price 
Re. 14)4) (1934). 

** Shadows of the Past,” Part II is, in a way better 
than part I, as the eleven stories told in it, are more 
vigorousiy told and range over wider subjects. The 
style has certainly been successful in visualising to the 
reader the past glory of Kathiawad, gloiy that has 
vanished. 


K. M. J. 



INDIANS TO PROVE THEIR CAPACITY TO BRITISHERS ! 

By ramananda chatterjee 


In thc courso of his reply to tho address 
proscntod by tho Municipal Board of Lucknow 
on tlic 28th of Novcinber last, T^ord AVillingdon, 
thc Viceroy and Oovernor-Gcneral of índia, 
fcaid that “ tlie comiiiíí rcforms ” “ throw opcn 
a wide avcnuo by which thc peoplc of índia 
can Show thc measurc of thoir oai)acity and 
progrc^^s.” They do not throw opcn any siich 
wide avenuc. ün thc contrary, tliey are a great 
stcp backward. In commcnting on tlii^ pas^agc 
wc said in oiir last Decombcr nuinber : 

“Lord Willingdon and othrr inípcriali&t'^ 

do not perhaps understand how galliiig and insiilt- 
ing the attitude of Miprriority of thc political 
schoolmastcr-cxaminer a^sumed !>> l^ritishc^^ tuwards 
Indians to the latter. The fuimcr shoiild know 
that Indians a^^e not political hahic».. Tlicy are 
entitied to rule themsclvcs and quite capable of doing 
so, if Icft alonc. Besides, if their capacity is to he 
measured, Englishmen are not in a positiun to 
measure it impartially; bccause lhey are interested 
in prolonging, if not perpetuating, thc dominance of 
themselvcs and the subjcction of Indians It is not 
we Indians alone who think that we aie capable. 
Many competent foreigners, including Englidirnen, 
have said so, It makcs iis ashamcd whenocr wc 
have lo qiiote their teslimony. Biit we shall do so 
again in some future issiie.’’ 

We proceed to do so accordingly; but not for 
convincing British imperialists, but for helping 
thosc Indians who labour under the inferiority 
coraplcx to gct rid of it. For, though there 
have bcen and are just and impartial English- 
incn, the British naüon as a wholo, being dceply 
interested in maintaining British rule in índia, 
eannot be convinced by any arnount of writing 
that wc are fit to rule oiirsclvcs. As thc late 
Mr. Joltn Page Hopps, editor of Thc Corning 
Day, London, wrote in Thc Modern Revieio 
for Junc, 1907 : 

“Who sdy thc peoplc of índia are not fit for home 
rule? We, Englishmcn, who profit by ruiing tlum; 
wc, who do not want to surrender powcr; who in 
our cgoti^in think wc are thc bc-^i and thc ablc^-t 
nilers in thc world. Diit it is an old cry. It was 
raised against the middle cla-s in our own England; 
it was raised again«t thc incchaniis of our great 
towns; it was raised against our country fanners; it 
has betn raised agjln^t our wonicn* and in every 
case it has bcen raised, not for rcasoiis oí justice, 
but by the pcople in pos-cssjon oí powcr wíio did 
not want to losc tinir power.” 

('apacitv inoludes intcllcctual jwwpr and 
moral fil ness. So thp testimonios we sliall quote 
will relate to both intellcci and characler, both 


tliuught and action. For, human pcivonality is 
not divided into luutually unrelatcd air-tight 
compartments. 

Lord Curzon said in his address as Vicoroy 
in tlic big Delhi Durbar in 1901 : 

“ Powerfnl Empires cxisled and floiirished here while 
Enplisihmen werr olill wandering painted in_ thc 
wood., and whilc the Brilibh colunies wcre btill a 
wildcrncbb and a jungle. índia has Icft a deeper 
inark iipoii lhe hi>-lory, thc philosnphy, and lhe 
religion of mankind, than any olher leriesirial unit 
in thc universie.” 

Tliesc cmi)ircs worc pmpiros rulod, not by 
foreignerb, but by persons who liad Iheir lioines 
in índia alonc. llonoc tlic exi^tcncc of tlicsc 
cnipircs ronnoted the possc'<‘'ion of niling 
caimcity and adniiiiifítrativc ability by Indians. 
índia liah Idt tlic dccpcst niark npon thc 
liibtory, tlie philo‘«opliy and thc religion of 
mankind becauso of tlic spiritnal, moral and 
iiiti licciual capacity of her childrcn. 

Says ]Max Muller, thc ominont oricnlalist, in 
lii.'i book, “ What Índia has to toacli ns ” ; 

“ íf 1 werc a^^lwcd iindtr what sky thc Iniinan 
mind has inosí íully dcveloped some of its choicesl 
gift<5, heis most decplv pondered on thc greatest 
problenis of life, and has found soliitions of some 
of theni which will deserve thc att^nlion even of 
thosc who have studied Plato and Kant. I should 
point lo índia. If I werc to ask inv^clf from what 
littraíure we here in Eiirupc may draw the corrcc- 
tive which is most wanled in order to make our inner 
lifc more perfcri, more universal, in fact more trul> 
human, again I should point to ImiJa.’' 

British imperialists of thc extreme type 
declare that it is Britishers who have made 
Ilidia. Lct us, therefore, sec what sort of índia 
Britishers found whcn they began to rule tbis 
country. Sir Tliomas IMunro, a distinguished 
povenior of Madras, said in thc course of a 
.statement maclc by him beforo a Coinmittee 
of thc Britislt Hüuse of Commons in 1813 
Hansard's Dcbalc.s/' April 12): 

“ If a good System of agriculturc, iinrivalled 
mdnufaeturing skil], a capacity to produce whaiever 
eonirihiite to convcnience or luxury; schools 
tstablishcd in every village for tcarhing reading, 
writing and arithmetic; the general prartice of 
ho«pitaIity and charíty among each otlier, and 
ubovf* all a treatment of the fcmale sex, full of 
confidence, rcspect and dclioacy, aro among the 
signs which denote a civilized people, then the Hindus 
are not inferior to lhe nations of Eutope; and if 
civilizaiion is to become an article of trade between 
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the two eountriei, I am convinced that thia country 
(Britain) will gain by the impon cargo." 

Sir John Malcoim, a former govemor of 
Bombay, declared late in life that he “ looked 
back with shame to the days when he had 
considercd himself the superior of the Indians 
with whom he was callcd upon to associate.” 

But, it will be said, all these testimonics 
relate to the past; what of the preeent? Wc 
are coming to our own days, though it eannot 
be adinitted that a pcople’s past is necessarily 
unrelated to thcir present capacity. 

As in the existing niachinory of the stiite 
in índia the position of Indians in no dcpart- 
inent is inorc humiliating and more indicativo 
of British (listrust of the capacity of Indian>< 
than in fho arniy, navy and air force, we sliall 
bcgin witJi the fighting capacity of Indiiiiis, 

Sir Valontino ('liirol writcs in his book. 
'• Índia ” : 

“The Indian ariny has a fine rminl for galtanli), 
and IS a preal figlillng engine.” P. 277. 

In tlic sanic book lic says tliul. Kaiser 
Wdliclin. the ex-eiuperov of Germany. once 
(ilíserved that the Sikhs of Tiidia A\erc the only 
foroign troops ngain-^t whoin he feared to put 
hi' own (íeriuan infantry. 

Lieutenant-General Sir lan ITaiiiiKon wnle." 
in "A Staff ()fliccr’s Seiap-hook during the 
Jíusso-.íapanehO "War,” vol. i. j). 8 : 

“ .All ihis Js «uppovd to he a secrel; a thinp to 
J>r whispí-rrd with haled hreath, as if every ‘•epoy 
(liil noi alrcady know wlio dors the roíigh and dirl> 
Work, and who. in the long nin, does the harde'^t 
hgliting. Neverlhelebs, theísc very oflicers who know 
will sií and solemnly discuss wliether our hest iiative 
ti(M>ps Wüuld, or would not, h** eapahle of mcríing a 
Kuropean eneiny! Why—there is material in lhe 
noitli of índia and in Nepaul sufficient and ht, under 
good leadership, to shake the artificial «ociely of 
Kuropc to its foiindations .” 

Ccncral Sir James Wilcocks writcs in his 
book, “ With the Indians in France,’^ ptige 182 : 

“Here was a great country (Britain) with 48.000,000 
inhabilanls, and yel it was found necessarv lo 
summon u ícw thou«ands from Asia to dofend our 
caiisc at our own gates. I have heard it said that 
the Indian corps was only sent to Fraiicc to give 
Índia a chance of taking her part in onr Kuropean 
war : mav he that was partly the idea of ihose who 
firsl origínated it, but the fact remains that the 
arrival of the Army mrps, just whcn it did coine, 
was lhe respite so sa<Ily needed by lhe hrave inen 
who had wrought deeds of alinost superliiiman devo- 
lion, but were then outnumbered and all but over- 
wheimed by the German hordes.” 

Ilcrc the British General gives as littlc 
praise as he coiild to the Indian troops, reserv- 
ing all his superlatives for the soldiers of his 
own country. But the rcader can guess at the 
truth by reading between the lines. 


Lord Birkenhead, who too was not a pro*- 
Indian British politician, is quoted thus in 
Mr. George Lansbury^s Labour^a Way with the 
Commonwealth (Methuen), p. 51: 

“ The winter campaign of 1914-15 would have 
witnesscd the loss of the Channel porte but for the 
stuhborn valour of the Indians Corps ...... 

Withoiit índia, the war would have been immeneely 
prolonged, if, indeed, without her help it could have 
been brought to a victorioiis conclusion.*’ 

This ifi the grudging British imperialistic 
way of adinitting that, but for the íiglitinc 
(jualiti^s of the sepoys, “ the German hordes 
w’ould liave overrun Britain. 

It may he objected that Indian soldi(‘rs 
fight well under British oflicers, but that índia 
eannot produfí» eompetent inilitary commanders. 
Hui fiüin aneient times dowm to the days of 
the índia Company, Índia has produced 
grt^at generaN. Even in the days of the sepoy 
rebellion Indian oflicers commanded British 
soldiers. It w^a*^ after that rebellion that 
Indians w^re ílej)rived of the opportunity of 
sliüwing tlieir capacity for Icadership in war. 
But Nepíil still has her own generais. And even 
M) late as tlif* la^t world w^ar the Indian troops 
takeii to Euroj)e eame i)artly from British índia 
and partly from the Indian States. Thosc from 
tlie lai ter w^ere eoniinanded by Indian officers. 
They did not compare unfavourably with British 
oflicers. Tlio^e sent from British índia were 
tommanded by British officers; but when these 
were killed or disabled, the Indian oflicers took 
fommand, and did so with complete success. 

Professor Edw^ard E. Ross of the Universily 
of Wiscon^in, wdio is an eminent soeiologist, 
^aid in an aíldress delivered in New York in 
1920 on his return from an extended visit to 
Índia : 

T \\as gica(]\ iniprcs«cd with the physical beauty 
of the peoplc of Índia, and still more with their 
intcllectiial ahilil). Beiiig myself a university pro- 
f('.M>r, I was partículailv intcrc^led in the students 
th<ue, í>f ^lioiu í met a largo number. The students 
of liulia struck me as miich more studioiis and much 
more htIoi.s in their attitudc towards life than lhe 
siiuk nl^ of \mericd. They scomed conscious of the 
gudl part tliey were destincd to play in life. I met 
With ijiii\ersal tcslimony to the intellectiial keenness 
of lhe students. Once 1 asked an American 
missíonary, ‘What do yoii think of the intellectiial 
capacity of lhe Indian people as a whole?* He 
answered: ‘ There is no question that it is equal 
to that of the American people.’ I think it is even 
greater.” 

The lato klr. W. W. Pearson, M.A. 
íCantab), who spcnt lojig ycars in índia and 
knew the people intimately, says in his book. 
“ For índia,” published in 1927 : 

*‘How can it be argued that Indians lack ability 
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to rule themscives when we fínd the actual Brítish 
government in Índia to-day full of Indians of all 
ranks, to burh an extent that ií to-morrow the Britisli 
ruiers of the land should leave índia the machinery 
of admmistrution would continue with very líttle 
change of outward form. The chief difiference would 

be, íhdt the Riiling Power.would have 

it for ilh primary object to benefit índia .” 

Mr. H. j\I. Hyndman, the distinguished 
British publicist, writes in “ Truths about índia/' 
Serie« I, pp. 8, 9 (New York, 1923) : 

“Many hundreds of years before the coming of 
the English, the nations of Índia had bcen a collection 
of wealthy and highly civilized people, possessed of 
a great language, with an elaborate code of laws 
and social regulations with extiuisite artistic taste in 
architecture and decoration, producing beaiitiíul 
manufactures of all kinds, and eiidowed with religioii<% 
ideas and philosophic and scientific conceptions which 
have greatly influenced the development of the most 
progressivo races of the West. One of the noblest 
individual moralists who ever lived, Sakya Muni 
(Buddha) was a Hindu; the Code of Manu, dating 
from before the Christian era, is still as essential a 
study for the jurist as the institiites of Jiistinian. 
.... And there are in índia, in this later age, 
worthy descendants of the great authors of the Vedas, 
of the Mahanharata and the Ramayana, of the 
archítects of the Taj Mahal and of «uch soldiers and 
Btatesmen as Baber, Hyder Ali and Runjeet Singh. 
And yet, ninc>tenths of what has been written by 
the British about índia is so expressed tliat we are 
made to believe the shameful falsehood that stable 
and civilized government in Hindustan began only 
with the rule of the British.” 

The Bishop of Calcutta preached a sermon, 
reported in The Indian Messenger of April 17, 
1921, in which hc said : 

” Indians have achieved the highest distinction in 
the varied sphcres of human activity and by their 
success have refuted the charge of racial inferiority. 
Certain of those qiialities which we (British) are 
apt to think rank highly may be less in cvidence 
among them than among ourselves; but that is 
merely to say that they are different from ourselves; 
but difference may exist alongside of perfect equality.” 

Mr. J. A. Spender, editor for years of the 
Westminster (jazette^ writes in his book, ^^Thc 
Changing East,” p. 23 : 

“There is no Eastern country which has so many 
talented men in so many walks of life as índia.” 

Thcn after naming Rabindranath Tagore, 
Sir J. C. Büse, the late Major B. D. Basu, &c., 
and observing that they would be highly dis- 
tinguished in any European country,” he says : 

“All of these should be respected and appreciated 
by us Englishmen and Europeans, as working on a 
plane of absolute equality with ourselves.” 

Mr. Spender carne to índia in 1911 to 
attend the Delhi Durbar. On his return he 
wrote in his paper (January 29, 1912) : 

“índia may impress one as poor, or squalid, as 
mediaeval, but never for a moment can it strike him 
as a crude, a barbarous country. Evidences meet 


him everywhere of art, origlnality, anà refinement. 
He will see more beautiful facea in a moming*8 walk 
in an Indian bazaar than in any European city, and 
he will be charmed by the grace and courtesy of 
the common folk. It may surprise Englishmen to near 
it, but many Indians seriou sly express the opinion 
that the Indian is mentally the superior of the white 
man.” 

At the St. Andrews dinner in Calcutta, 1901, 
Sir Thomas Raleigh, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University, said : 

“ Masterpieces of thought and language were pro- 
duced in this country at a time when our ancestors 
as Englishmen were littlc better than savages; and 
thoiigh the age of masterpieces may have gone by, 
none of us who come into contact with educated 
natives of índia to-day can doubt that their intellectual 
power is worthy of their ancestry.” 

General Smuts said in the course of a 
speech delivered in Johannesburg, August 26, 
1919: 

“ I do not look down on Indians; I look up to 
them. Two with whom I have come into particularly 
dose contact of late, Lord Sinha and the Maharaja 
of Bikaner, I legard as among the ablest men I have 
ever known. There have bcen Indians who have 
been among the greatest men in the history of the 
world. There have been Indians who have been 
among the greatest leaders of the human race, whose 
shoes I am unworthy to untie. Nor is there any one 
elsc here to-night worthy to do that.” 

Hc was asked, if commissions in the army 
were given to Indians, whethcr he would like to 
serve under them. He replied immediately : 

“Why not? I would be glad to serve under an 
abie Indian.” 

Alfred Webb, president of the tenth Indian 
National Congress, writes in ‘^The People of 
índia,” page 51 : 

“ In Madras, in 1894, I conversed with a sewing 
machine agent, who had travelled and done business 
over the globe. His principal trade now was with 
Indian tailois, and seamsters—selling machines to be 
paid for by monthly instalments. I asked the pro- 
portíon of bad debts in such business. He said he 
had found them as high as ten per cent. in England. 
*How high in índia?’ 'But one per cent., and such 
chiefly with Europeans. Practically we have no debts 
with Indian natives. If it comes that they cannot 
pay instalments, they will give back the machines.* 
“In open crowded bazaars or market-places, on 
raílway plat forme in índia are money-changers. They 
sit at tables upon which are heaps of coins of various 
denominations. Could money be thus exposed at 
similar gatherings in Europe.” 

Sir Lepcl Griffin, who had spent his whole 
official life in índia and had held high ofiSce, 
said as president of a meeting of the East índia 
Association held in London in December, 1901: 

“The Hindu creed is monotheistic and of very 
high ethical >alue; and when I look back upon my 
life in índia and the thousands of good friends I 
have left there among aU classes of me community, 
when I remember those honorabk, iaduátrions, 
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orderly, law-abidíng, sober, manly man, 1 look over 
England and wonder whether there is anything in 
Chrístianity which can give a higher ethicai creed 
than that which is now professed by the large majority 
oi the people oi índia. 1 do not see it in London 
society. 1 do not see it in the slums of the East 
End. I do not see it on the London Stock Ex¬ 
change. I think that the morality of índia will 
compare very favourably with the morality of any 
country in Western Europe.’* 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson said in the 
course of a speech made in 1913 whcn he was 
retiring from the Office of Finance Member of 
the Government of índia : 

**1 wish to pay a tribute to the Indians whom I 
know bcst. The Indian officials, high and low, of 
my department through the years of my connection 
with tnem have proved themselves to be unsparing 
of Service and absolutely trustworthy. When need 
arose, they have done ungrudgingly a doublc or 
triple amount of work. When their advice was 
sought, they have given it to me fully and frankly. 
As for their trustworthiness, let me give an instance. 
Three years ago when it fell to my loi to impose 
new taxes, it was imperative that their nature should 
remain secret until they were officially announced 
Everybody in the depaxtmcnt had to be enlrusted 
with this secret. Any one of these, from high 
officials to low paid compositors in the Government 
Press, wotild have become a millionaire by using 
that secret improperly. But even under such tre- 
mendous tcmptation not one betrayed his trust. So 
well was the secret k<*pt that a *»hip laden with silver 
in Bombay delayed iinnecessarily its iinloading for 
three days and was consequcntly caught by the new 
tax,” 

Colonel Sleeman, who was instrumental in 
putting down thuggcc in índia and knew all 
sorts and conditions of mcn here, particularly the 
worst, said : 

**I have bad before me hundreds of cases in which 
a man*8 property, liberty or life has depended upon 
his telling a lie, and he has refused to lell it” 
(Quoted in R. C. Dutfs “ Civilization in Ancient 
índia,” vol. ii, p. 159). 

Sir Michacl Sadier, presidcnt of the 
Calcutta University Coinmission and Vice- 
Chancellor, Leeds University, said in a lecture 
delivered in Leeds in 1919 : 

” One cannot walk through the streets of any centre 
of population in índia without meeting face after face 
which is eloquent of thought, of fine feeling, and of 
insight into the profounder things of life. In a very 
true sense the people of índia are iicarer to the 
spiritual heart of things than we in England are 
As for brain power, there is that in índia which is 
comparable with the best in oiir country.” 

Earl Winterton, soinetiine undcr-secrctary 
of State for índia, said in n spcech in the British 
Parliamont on July 8, 1927 : 

” Owing tu a long tenurc of my present office, I 
have become personally acqiiainted with a laiger 
proportion of the Indians of all partíes who are in 
public life, than any of my predecessora, and 1 do 
not hesitate to say that in culture and in education 


the leading men among them are not behind the 
public men of any country.” 

Sir Basil Blackett, when introducing the 
Indian Budget on March 1, 1926, as Finance 
Member, said : 

” índia long ago revolutionized mathematics, and 
provided the West with the key to the most far- 
reaching of all the mechanical Instruments on which 
its control of nature has been built, when it presented 
to Europe through the médium of Arabia the device 
of the cypher (and the decimal notation) upon which 
all modern systems of numeration depend. Even so, 
índia to>day or to-morrow, will, I am confident, re- 
volutionize Western doctrines of progress by demon- 
strating the insufficiency and lack of finality of much 
of the West’8 present system of human values.” 

Sir Valentine Chirol says in his “ índia 
(published 1926), page 6 : 

”At all times in her history índia has produced 
some of the finest and most subtle intellects of 
which the human race is capable; and great men 
of action as well as profound thinkers.” 

Mr. A. O. Hume said the following before 
the Public Service Commission of 1886 : 

“The fact is— and this is what I, who claim to 
have had better opportunities for forming a correct 
opinion than most men now living, desire to urge— 
there is no such radical difference between Indians 
and Britons as it generally flatters these latter to 

suppose.If both races be judged impartially, 

and all pros and cons be fairly set down on both 
«»ides there is very httie ground for giving the 
preference to cither. If you compare the highest and 
De«t of our Indians with the ordinary run of the 
rabble in England, these latter seem little better 
than monkeys besides grand men. If you compare 
the picked Englishmen we often get in Índia, trained 
and elevated by prolonged altruistic labours, and 
sobered and strengthened by weighty responsibility, 
with the rabble of índia, the former shine out like 
gods among common mortais. But if you fairly 
compare the best of both, those in each class would 
exhibit excellencies and defects less noticeable in the 
other, and neither can, as a whole, be justly said 

to be better or worse than the otW.The 

whole misconccption regarding the people of índia 
drises fiom the habit which Englishmen in índia 
have acquired of regarding only the blackest side 
of the Indian and the brightcst side of the English 
character, and from their theories as to the capacities 
of the two races being based on a consideration of the 
worst specimens of the one and the best specimens 
of the other” (Proceedings of the Public Service 
Commission, 1886, vol. vi, section iii, sub-section 6). 

Professor J. R. Seoley writes in “ The 
Expansion of England ” : 

“We are not cleverer than the Hindu: our minds 
are not richer or larger than his.” 

Speaking of the most aceomplished and 
highly trained Indian officials in índia Lord 
Morley gave it as his opinion, in an nrticle in 
the Nincteenth Century and After, that they 
were as good in every way as the best of the 
men in Whitehall.^' 
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The JSarl of Sclbome, whcn Lord Chancellor 
of Britain, bore the following tcstiraony to thc 
worth of Indian judgcs from his place in the 
Brítish Parliament: 

*'My lords, for some >ears 1 practised in Indian 
ca&ca bofore the Judicial Committee of thc Privy 
(^)iinril, and diiring thobc years lhere weie few cases 
of anv imperial imporlance in which I was not 
concerncd. 1 had ccnsiderable opportunitics of ob* 
scr\ing the inanncr in which, in cí\il casca, the 
nalive judges did thcir duty, and I hax* no hcsitation 
in saying— and 1 know tliis was also thc opínion of 
lhe judgcs diiring thal time that the jiidgmcnts of the 
nati\e judges bore most favourable comparihon, as a 
general rulc, with thc English judgcs. I should be 
borry to say anything in disparagement of English 
judgcs wlio, as a class, are most an\ioiis earcfully 
to dibcharge their duty; liut I rcpcat lliat I havc no 
licsitation in saying that in every instance, in rcspect 
of iníeprily, of Icarning, of knowledge, of thc sound- 
ness and satisfactory chaiaclcr of thc judçments 
arrived at, ihc nalive judgmcnl*' wcrc quite as good 
as ihose of English judgcs.” (Quoted in Sir líenry’ 
Cottton’s ‘*Ntw índia,” p. 140). 

The following testiniony of Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt, I.C.S., tippcarcil in thc London Wcekly 
índia on Novomber 10, 1905 ; 

**As regards the possiblc qualilies which liavc 
dclayed the admission of Indians to a largcr sharc 
in the management o( their iialional affairs, it cannot 
be said that there is any evidence of morai or in* 
tellectual iinfitncss. Whcn posis of great rí‘spon- 
sibility, requiring qualitics of no nican order, ha>r 
hecn filled by Indians, whcthcr in British or Nalivc 
Staitís, thcy bave evinced high capacity as well as 
truslworthiness.” 

Mr. Bon Spoor, speaking in the British 
Housc of Commons diiring the índia Debate in 
1922, stated : 

“At the present morarnf over 20,000 political 
prísoners arc in jail in Índia. Tliey inrludc nen 
of high chaiacter, men ivhosc chararter has never 
heen questioned. They inciude men of profound 
culture—of a cullure, í «ui)mit, probably greatly in 
exress of that of thc average Mcmbcr of iliis Housc 
of Cnmmons.” 

The following is froin Sir Hcnry (^otton\s 
Xew índia” (pp. 141-142), which w^as wTÍttcn 
niany years ago : 

*' The natí\cs of índia are assunied lo be uníil to 
bave cliargc of dislriiLs; il is convenient lo assurm* 
that all Enghshmen are cool and wi&e in dangf r, 
whilc no nalives are so, and tliat consequentiy only 
Englishraen, and no Indians, are coinpeient to be 
tru^ed willi mdepcnílent charges. By a process of 
the gr«>‘-‘-cbt =eU-adul'ition, wc pirsiiade ourselvcs to 
believe ihat nativos are only iiscful as ministerial 


servants, but that the work of a distrlct, if it is to 
bc done at all, demands the supervision of an Engli^ 
oflicer. The truth, however, is that the Indians, as 
of coiirse they must be, are the backbone of our 
administrai ion. The burden and heat of the day are 
already borne by Indian subordinates, and íq the event 
(as occasionally must be the case) of an incompetent 
Eiiropcan being in charge of a distríct, the whole 
of the Work is donc by his Indian deputies and 
clcrks.” 

Mr. Keir Hardic wrote in the London 
Labour Lcader for May, 1909, after rctiirning 
from an (‘xtonded tour in índia : 

“ It cannot he allcged that the Indian people are 
unfit for self-government. The many Native States 
which are ruling themselvcs is a proof to the' 
ccuiirary which cannot be gainsaid. A great educatcd 
elass exists in índia which mauages universities and 
higher grade schools, supplies thc couniry with 
lawytTS, profes&ors, ncwt^paper editors, and lhe heads 
of greal hiisine^s concerns. Wherever these men 
have an opportunity thcy prove that, whether as 
adrainíbtialois or as legislaiors, they have capacity 
of a very high order.” 

Mrs. Annie Bosant writes in her book, 

“ índia Nation ” : 

“\ou ask, is índia fit for freedom and sclf-govem- 
menl? í answer. Ves, and they are her right. . . , 
Imlia hab a right lo be free and sclf-governing. She 
is fil lo be.” 

Dr. V. II. Rutherford, long a moinbor of 
tho British Parliament and a Jjibour loader, 
\vrit(»s in liis hook, Modera índia : Its prob- 
lems and Ihcir solution ” (pp. 82-84), that after 
attemling debate»^ in 1926 in the Indian Legishi- 
tivo Assembly and the provincial legislativo 
eouacils and listening to the spceches of íhe 
línglish and the Indian members, hc “ found a 
deíinitc inferiority among tlie Énglishinen as 
comparcd wdth the Indians.’^ He writes : 

“Allbuugh I have a natural bias in favour of my 
own counti>men, tiuth compcls mc to State that in 
these Icgislativc bodies the Indians far surpass their 
English rivais in brilliancy, wit, logic, knowledge, 
breadth of vi^9ion and ideais of statesmansbip.” 

“Whal statíon in life would these (Englisli) men 
have ficcupied if they had remained at home in 
England iiislead of coming to índio? No more than 
one or iwo per eenl. would have risen higher than a 
first-class tierk in a goveiiiment oíFice. As a matier 
of fact, Imlia is governed by íirst-class clcrks from 
England, with a few lordlings thrown in as 

governo rs.One truth stands out like a 

beacon-light, namely, that Indians are infinitely belter 
fitted to govern índia than are theit English over- 
lords, In shecr inlellertual ability and parliamentary 
capacity Indians oiilshine their British adversaries.” 





IMPRESSIONS OF THE ANNUAL CALCUTTA ART EXHIBITIONS, 

1935-36 

By PULINBIHARI SEN 


It lias beí'n a eoininonplacr to inark down the 
artists bcl()ní»in^ to wliat has come lo be known 
as the Bcnfi;al School of Paintiiig as mere 
^romaiitie rcvivalists—tlioy have, we are told, 
allowed tlieinselves to be cul off from tlie main 
streain from where slioiild come llie chief inspira- 
tion of all Creative* work: Life, life aroimd iis, 
oiir daily work and toils, sorrows and joys of 
our every-day life. Tliey have, in their en- 
thusiasm for ' reviving ’ Indian Art, songht 
beaiity only in the myth.s of tlie pa.d, totally 
forg(‘tful of tlie preseni; tlie resiilt is that their 
work entir(‘ly lacks vitality, reality and strength 

Now. these cliai‘ges liold gnod only of a few 
of onr artist'^, some (d' theni self-slyh‘d as Midi. 
It is indeed truc that for Mime time th(‘y sought 
iiisiiiration in mythology, biit it was only natural 
for them to go back to our heritage in search 
of a fr(*sh starting point. It will be a mistako, 
liowever, to conclude that all of th(‘in have 
stood stili, finding deliglit in romance and iny- 
thology alone, without trying to break new 
jiaths. 

The last Annual E.xhibition at the Govorn- 
inent School of Art, Calcutta (December 16— 
21), gave enough evidence of the truth of our 
cont(*ntion. In>|)it<* of the niany d(*fects and 
drawbacks vliich oiu* may natiirally look for 
in stii(l(*nts' work, one thing was obvious: the 
teaduTs and tlie stiident*^ of the school, whelh(*r 
11u‘y jiossess gn*at gifls or lud, are no in(*re 
romantic r(*vivalists, out ‘to reproduce paint- 
ings from jiaintings in the set, stencilized 
fasliion,^ ^ too suia‘rior to know the daily life 
and siirroundings of the people, ^ ‘ indifferent lo 
the local environment.’ Indeed, the school 
seems to hav(* freed itself from inglorious copy- 
work, dieap “ studies ” and still-life drawings 
with which it seenied to have satisfied itself for 
some time in the past, and has entered into a 
period of real cr(*ative work. It is refreshing 
to find the students eager to explore the possibi- 
lities of new mediums and art-crafts, eastern 
and western, not confinod to any scheduled set 
of subjects to draw upon and receiving inspira- 
tion from nature and life around them, the com- 
inon and the drab not exeepted. 

The most interesting exhibits in this exhi- 
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bition were the jirints execut(*d in differcnt 
giaphic mediums. The (íraphic Arts are a 
ricimt introduction in Bengal from the West, 
but (jiiite a nuniber of our artists seem to be 
‘kenly intíTosted in (*xperimenting with them 
and to haví* attained a fair degree of success. 
Í)1 the chromolithographic prints, Susil Son’s 
‘ Passeng(*r ” was (‘asily tlie liest, executed with 
coiisiderabh* fe(*ling and imagination combined 
with abl(‘ craftsmaiiship. Second only lo this 
was Indu Rakli.-its “The Carpenter at his 
\\'ork a comnion scene in\Wed with beauty 
(hrough tlie arti‘^t‘s skill. His painting ‘'A 
Street Sceiu* ” niay hi‘r(* be nH*ntioned; it looked 
rather (‘xaggerateil and eccímtric; nevertheless, 
the scene was very (‘Itectively ])ortrayed. Of 
fhe monochrome lithographs, Basudev Roy^s 
‘A Vjllag(‘ Musician ” and Purnendu Bose’s 
‘ The .Mendicant ” deserved and attractcd 
at((‘ntion. 

Aiiiong tli(‘ wxiod-cut-^, lhe prints done by 
Basudev Koy W(*r^* the b(‘st, showing him to be 
a keen artist-craflMiian. sure of his tools and 
]) 0 ‘^se^sint» a good sense of jiroportion. Tarak 
Bom‘V wood-and lino-culs aKo deserved notice, 
but he spoiled some of tlieni by introducing 
unnec(“-'-ary detaiK and clunisy lines. In his 
“ Iníeritír of a Film-studio," howTver, he showTd 
a un*aí <leal of cl(*verness ainl was successful in 
creatini» an atmosplieiv of mystery. 

The sp('ciniens of w’ork of the students of 
the ‘ Indian Painting (Ma*-*^ ’ iie\l deserved atten- 
tion. These stud(*nts have not, inde(*d, ceased 
t( receive iiispiration from Indian Mythology 
<nor laed they do sol, but their chief soiirce 
seenied to Im* the littli* daily incidents of the 
Jh*ngali Home-life and comnion scenes from 
Bengal villages an<l cities. Satyaranjan 
Mazumdar of tlii^ class, in his picture A Third- 
class Booking Oítici*,’’ portrayed his subject 
faithfully and with much sym])athy. Manikhd 
Banerjee’s “ The Villagí* (fhat was a delightful 
picture. 

The school a|i|)ear(*fl to have inade much 
progress in artistic (*omm(*r(*ial drawing.s and 
<lesigns. 

The Indian Fino Arts Academy, wdiioh was 
started by Atui Boíie and others with the avowed 
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A Drmk—Sudhirmnjan Khastgir 


Aítcr the bath-*ChBÍtaDyadev Chatteijee 
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Sunlight —L M Sen 



Interior of a fílm-studio (Wood-engraving)—Tarak Boae 


A viHage g/iat— Maniklal Banerjee 
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A village mu^iuan (1 ilhot.iapli) Bd»«udev Ro> 



Dami ítre^ro) Indu Rakhsit 


A iliird cias? booking office -Satyaranjan Mazumdar 
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A Pilgrim (Linoleum Cul)—ManinJralihubhan Gupla loild (.Coloured WtHiduit)—Ramcndranalh ChakraTarti 
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í hf' WJA sifl wr li (wficid í n^raviiig) Ramrnflrandth diakravarti 

















\ Street Scene—Indu Rakhsit Manipun at work (Wood-engraving)—Basudev Roy 
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''P^rpoyr of brinsin^ií togeilier tlie artists bclong- 
iijg to (liftereiii scliools and piirMiing differeiit 
styles, lield its Tliird Aiiniial Exhibition 
(Deceiiiber 21—Janiiary õ) in llic Iiulian 
J\iUM'uni (lallery. 

TJje Exhibition authorities ^‘leiíted Jainiiii 
Roy s " Mother and Cliild ” as tlie best painting 
in tlu‘ exhibition; ihis, however, was no iiew 
eíTort bul a eopy, niore ov less, of one of bis 
earlier and well-known piotures. Thi> artist, 
with all líis easy proíicitaicy in eastern and 
^ve^le^l metlioíls, has given tlnan iip all and 
iKíW finds inspiration in the indigíaioiis Bengali 
style of i)ainting followed by the pafiias. He 
e\hibit(‘d here a nuniber of his painlings done in 
that style, and withoiit going inlo the (piestion 
of the scoj)e and liinitatioiis of that styU‘, one 
easily appreeiat(‘d two of tliein, “ Alotlier’’ and 
“ Reíleetion.” }Ii> " Jashoda ” natiirally >ug- 
gestt*d a c*onii)anson with Xandalal Bose’s 
“ Birtli of Chaitanya,” to tlie fonners dis- 
advaiitage. 

Of the otlar pietiir(‘s (‘xhibited here, it is 
l)os>ible to notiee here only a ft‘W. Ranigopal 
Vijaybargiya, eain('>t aial eareful as he is, 
s<*(‘ni(‘d to r(‘peat hiinsí lf and to hav(‘ d(‘Veloi)ed 
eertain nniniierisins which niade it difTieult to 
distinguish his pietures ime froin another. 
]\Janindrabliuslian ( Jupía s water-eolour sk(‘tc)i(‘s, 
done in bold strokes, W(*r(‘ fresh and lively. His 
eareful drawings weiv, liowever, not so liappy. 

I.. M. Sen (‘xhibited a nundua’ of reniark- 
al)le oil-i)aintings, iiiostly doni' froni smi('s of 
Burin(*se life, in some of whieh he showed the 

i) lay of light with great eííeet and eleverness. 
Atid Bose siibniitted a few portraits and tw'o 

j) leasing land>raiH‘s. Abani Sen <howed some 
skill in his erayon sketehes. 

In the seiilptiin' and mfxlelling seetion, 
particular mention should be imale of Sudhir- 
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ranjan Khnstgir’s exhibits which showed much 
strength and originality, the two essential 
qiialities of good art, tliougíi, jiidged by academic 
tests, minor errors coiild bc traccd out in thein. 
Some ^)f the exhibits in this seetion were wonh- 
less— pseudo-oriental tliey inight be called. 
Some, again, were what inight be called 
“ photogi aphic,” and dull. 

Th(‘ two niost notable absentees this year 
in the Exhibition of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art wvxv Abanindranath and 
( laganendranath. Xandalal Bose sulmiitted 
(*nly í)n(‘ pictun', “The Oolden Pitcher,” an 
(Mitstanding (‘xam|de of high craftsmanship. 

The teach(‘rs and stiidents of the laicknow’ 
Art School exhibitcMl here a large nuinbtT of 
pietures, mainly distinguished for fine wwk- 
manship and gay coloiirs. Of the laieknow^ 
exhibits. B. X. .íijjas hill-lifi* pietures attraeted 
gri‘alesi altíuition; beautiful j>ictures in tluaii- 
.mIvcn. th(\v look(‘d rather erainped and were 
ma faithful to th(‘ sjiirit of lifc* in the hills. 

Th(' Kalalihavana of Santinikídan was re- 
prcMmted by Binod(*bihari Mukherjee, Ram- 
kinkar Baij, Jamuna Bos(‘, Xivedita Ohose, 
Bi^varii]) Bo'^e and olhers. One liked to see 
inorc* of Binodebihari ^fukherj(‘e’s pow'erful 
eíforis. Bisvarup Bose submitted among other 
things a cüIoukmI wood-cuí rej)rodu(‘tion of 
Abanindranath Tagon* s “ T(‘ar-drop,” which 
"-howe<l his mast(‘ry ov(*r this art-craft. 

Rameiidranath Ohakravarri submitted a 
nuinbíu’ of pleasant boat-studies in drypoint 
and colouri'd wood-eut, which showed his easy 
hamlling of divergent mt‘diums. 

Other notabl(‘ (‘xhibits here were by 
Ih*atindranarh Tagore, Indubhusan (liipta, 
Kalijinda (duisal, Sudhansu Roy, Nirode 
Mazumdar and 'farak Fhise. 



Diukn t\^'oo:i-engraving)--Ramfnclranalh Chnkravarli 
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índia and austria 

By HERRN KOMMERZIALRAT OTTO FALTIS 
Managinq Virc-President, Indian CentraUEuropean Society. 


Títere lias always beon a preat deal of interost 
in tliis country (Austria) about índia. I 
romonibcr tha( wlu‘n wo worc» at scliool oik^ of 
tli(‘ thiiifts wo l(‘anit was tbat índia was tlu* 
cradlr of humanity (\Vi(‘p;e der ARuisolihoit). 
This int(‘r(‘st lia^ until ixMTiitly bc':‘n ('(‘ntivd 
in tlu* old cidturo of índia. Only afti*r tho 
(iroat War luive tlio Ansirian jirojdo como into 
diroct (‘ontact willi (br livinfi; inod(‘rn índia. 
The vi^^it^ to Eiirope, and rsprcially lo Vienna, 
ol Mich proininrnt Indian |>(‘l^sonali(i(*^ as tlie 
jiort l)r. Rabindranalb Tau,or(' and lli(‘ scirnti>t 
Sir ,1. (\ Bom‘ liav(‘ bren «rrally brl])hil in 
r(jiU'irn' Aii^^trian intrn^-t in inodíMii índia. 
Duriín* tbc la*^! d(‘(*ad(‘ Maliatnia (landhi and 
bis inovcnuaií liavi* doiu* innrb lo sliinulatc 
popular iut(*rc‘-l in índia’*- (lolitical a‘-piralion^. 

At»aiii^( Ibi'- backt-i-ouiid \\r bavr bad <lurinír 
tbc last fcw y(*ai's M^it^ troin two iiroinincnt 
indian^ a^-niciatcd \\itli tlu» pubbc bl(‘ of modem 
índia. rnbk(‘ otbcr Indian vivitor^ wbo bave 
lu^^la^d ibroiiuli Au‘-tria on tlicir way to ibc 
soutli oi‘ lo llic wcsl, ibey a lo( of tinic 

in cMabb'-liin<» pciMinal conlafi witb Au-^triaii*- 
in diíícrciit walks of Ipc. Tlu* r<‘'*«ult ot iluúr 
jicr.Minal cndcaxoui’ ba^ bc(*n ibal íoday '-cvcral 
|U'oniincnt .\ii‘'lrian^ can claini iiiliiiiacv \\itb 
sonu* pi'oniin(*nt icj)iH‘-'t‘n(ati\c< of ilio índia of 
todav I ani ri*trnini; lo ibc late Mr 
Vilbalbliai .1 Patel aiul Mr Snblia- (\ Bose. 

Toward" tlu* (‘iid ol UKilI *-01111* of u^ IVlt 
tbat il SNould bc de^irabli- lo make an oruaiiized 
attenipt (o brun; índia iiilo cIom*!’ eonlaet witb 
Ausliia and tlu* olber Daiiulnan eountiie*-. A^ 
a niatl(‘i* ol íaet, sonu*\\lial í'arli<*r a Society 
bad b(’en slartid lor tlu*- purpo^e, bul ouinu 
to n*asons inio \Nbieb I nei*<l not (*nler, it v\as 
not bandied propi*rly on tbc Indian side, aiui it 
tbcreby forfeiled tlu* confidencí* of tbc Indian*- 
in Vi(*nna. It was tbc dí*sirc of tbc Indian 
colony in Vi(‘nna to niakc a furiber and bcticr 
attenipt to (‘slablisb closcr rclation'^ between 
índia and Austria. Tbc Indian stuilcnts in 
Vi(*nna luivc bad for some ycars an organiza- 
tion of tbeir own callcd tbc Hindustban 
Acad('niical Association and it bas bccn tbeir 
cxiicricncc tbat sympatby and support on tlic 
Austrian side bas never bcon Inckiiifí. As it 


tbc only coiirsc 


al of interost tact between índia and Austria, tbc only coiirsc 

li índia. I b ft o])cn to us was to start a ncw Society for 

ícliool oiK* of (be inirfiose. In 1933 I bad lon^ talks wúth 

idia Avas tbc Air. Siibbas C. Bosc, followcd by an intcrcliangc 

AI(‘nscbbcit). of corrcspond(‘ncc, on tbc (lucstion of starting 
bc'en e(‘ntred a Society. ritiinately wc caiiie to an agree- 
dy after tbc ment to bave* tbc Society duly registered iinder 
)le come into tbc law of tlu* land. Tbere W(*re to be tw’o 
iod(‘rn índia, branebes of tbc Society—cultural and eom- 
ly to Vienna, mercial—for dt‘Ví‘loping cultural and commercial 
ililies as the relations between our two countries. 



was not possible for a body of stiidents to 
attenipt tlie larger work of establishing con- 
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oí llie inOian lh'rrn Kommrr/ialrat Otto Falli^ 

riber aiul betier lAt prr-fnl ihe Inriian Oniral Kniopt^an .'society 

dation'^ between i** beinjí run mainlv witli lii»- financial Mipport.l 

an stiulents in 

irs an organiza- It naturally took some time to do thc 
be Hindustban spade-work and to enlist support on the 
bas been tbeir Austrian side. By Ainâl, 1934, tbe arrange- 
support on tbe ments were completed and in tbe first week of 
Incking. As it May, 1934, tbe Society Avas formally inaugur- 
of students to ated at a meeting beld in tbe premises of tbe 


Vienna Chainber of Commcrce. The meeting 
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was prcsidecl ovor l)y tlu* forincr Fcdoral Min- 
ister, Dr. Karl Posta and was froin lho bogin- 
ning a^su^ed of influontial support. 

Tlio announoonu^nt rogarding thc forma- 
tion of thc* Society—callod tho Indian (Vntral- 
Europoan Sooioty —in tho Tndian Pross brought 
a largo niiinl)or of oiiquirios froin índia, froni 
thoso who wantod to soll as woll as from thoso 
who want<‘d to biiy. For a yoar wo kopt our- 
solvos busy in following iip thoso oncpiirios and 
thoroby bringing into touoh biiMiiosMiion in 
Áustria wilh biisinosMucui in índia. Sinuiltano- 
(aisly wo got into tou(‘h with tho Indian 
(’hand)ors of CoiiinuuTo and otlau* publio bodios 
roprosonting tlu' oconoinio and ooniim‘roial lifo 
of índia. Our work was oonsidorably furthorod 
through tho visits of many prominont Indians 
to Vit‘nna diiring tho suniinor of 1934 and 1935. 

On tho ()th Juno, 1935, th(* Indian (Vntral- 
Europoan Sooi(‘ty arrangod an (num ti (oon- 
foronoo) at whioh sovoral prominont Auslriaiis 
road i)apors on tho difforont aspocts of Indo- 
Austrian rolaiions. Tiu' Conforonco wa> pro- 
sided ovor b> tho fornior Fodoral AIini>tor 
Edward Hoinl who nuuh* construotivo suggos- 
tions on tho iini)rovomont of Indo-Au<trian 
trade relations. Tho following is an oxtraot 
fiom his speech:— 

, If we wanl to «irll more to índia we have 
to biiy more from her pos^liilit) i«, p\eri if 

we change our purcha^ng maikets from tliose law 
material biipplying coiinlries with wliích we liase no 
favoiiraiile trade halanee, m favour of Índia. 

“Looking at the trade figure-^ of tlie countries 
framed in this Society, we may optimistically remark 
that an increase of these figures can be attained 
if we etudy carefully the markets in índia, and if 
our industry endeavours to compele in rvery item 
with other nations. 

“ We see for in^lanre that índia is buying, on an 
inercasing scalc, machiner> oí every kind of her 
industrial development. In this regaid. Áustria and 
the Danubian eoiintries are rapable of suppl>ing 
p\er> bort of produetive goods.” 

Ho lox-Ministor Hoinl) was followod liy 
Mr. Bom* who a^sured sympathy and support 
on tho Indian sidt' and romarkod as follows: — 

. Today once again índia wants to resume 
intimate MUilai I wilh lhe oiit^ide world. She desires 
direel inleií oiirse. both cultural anel coinmereial. 
)^ith this ivvohdd objert of devi loping rtiltiirdl aiiíl 
comnifTcial relations belween Índia and ('.entrai 
Kiiropp, this Sofietv has lieeii foiinded. 

“ Áustria todd\ may he a small coiintry. hiit iIiÍh 
small couniry one of the pul^s of Kurope. Is 
it therefore not natiiial that \ve should endeavoiir 
lo develop «loser (oiitait betweeii \iisiria and índia? 
Tlu refore we chose aNo Vienna, the inetropolis of 
Nu^-lria, and oiie of the most promirieiil inteinational 
(Mties in the heart of (.entrai Europe. In the domain 
of art and culturc, Vienna has iiiuch to oífer. In 
the matter of commercial intercourse, she has not 


only a siriking position but aiso wondcrful oppor- 
tunities.” 

Ono of llie othor si)oakers w’as Hofrat Prof. 
Dr. Karl Botii who spoko on tho qiiestion— 
“ AVhat oan índia offer Central Europo cul- 
turally?’' Diiring his specch ho said, 

“Some 125 years ago when the German miiid gol 
acqiiainled wilh the large treasures of Indian culture, 
bhe was (ieeply impressed and turned to it eagerly. 
An oddly vihraling rliythm rcached thc car of thc 
Middie Eiiropean, originating from thc great Indian 
Works of art and melaphysics. Never, indeeil, is 
unotlicr nation’s rhyllim identícal wilh one’s own, 
hiit this was similar and eomplemcntary and there¬ 
fore engaging and inleresiing. The Indian mental 
altitude is prospective and this is an importaiit 
clemeiU iii thc prospective poleiicy of a nation. Our 
own melhods of ihinking an* highiy relrospcclive. 
The pra(‘tíral Tndiun psvcdiology has an optiiiiisiic 
charaeler. Índia lias aii iiiiparallelcd concenlration 
of mitid and spirit and iheiefore índia lids niurli to 
tell us.“ 


Prof('sM)r Both was followod by Prof. Dr. 
Ilans Eibl who spoko on lho (luostion—“ Whai 
oan (Vntral Europt* otíor índia oulturally?” 
In tho oourso of an intorosting spoooh ho said : 

The far Asiaiic world sieps into thc phase of 
thc uiai hinery cpoch and wilh it into lhe way of 
mechanistic thinking. That comes lo Asia as some- 
ihing strange and piesumptively will (juse more 
dfstnietion lliaii it did in Eiimpe. Thc Occidental 
spirit is allempting now lo bridge the onesidedness 
of the \lomism and Mechanism of the Icchnical 
epoch l)> Syntliesis and w can already gct sight 
of a new woiM-\iew. hi phvsirs, biologv, sociologv, 
psychology, liistorical philosopln we can nolicc a 
breaking ihioiigh of a ncw spirit, slartiiig iii (iinlral 
Europe. We believe that this will bc the re-hirlh of 
Occidental culturc and it may be a help to Oriental 
culture as well.” 

Tho abovo Conforonco was a groat suooo>s 
and it holpod to rouso furtlu^r intoivst in Ibo 
Work of th(‘ Indian CVntral-Euroi)oan Sooitdy. 

Th(* \nnual (lonoral Moeding of thi* Indian 
Ci*ntral-Eui()|)i*an Sooioty was h(*l(l on tia* 2()th 
D(*ooml)or, 1935, in Ihi* Vitmna (Miambor of 
Coinmoroo building^ with (*x-F(*(loral Mini^tor 
Po.-ta in th(‘ Chair. Promimuit iiinong thoso 
who atti‘ndo(l woro: 


llofiai Kail Aiigermayer 

linfr. Piof. í)r. Karl Bclh (Prof. of comparativ»* 
religion atifl philosophy) 

Kechlsanwallin Dr. \1arianrie Helh 
Mr. Suhhas (^. Bom* 

Piof. Dr. (ieiger (Prof. of Sunsktil) 

Prof. Dr. Robert Ercih. v. Hcine-Gcldcrn (Prof. 


of Anlhropology) 

Ex-Federal Minisicr Pauer 

Allhiindesral Kommcrziulrul Huns Rolter 

Former Ambassador and IMinisler Baron v. .Scidlci 


Dr. S. K. Sen 
Mr. A. S. Wimalakini 
Mr. K. N. Gairola 


Reprcscnling lhe Ilindusthan 
Acadeinical Association. 
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As thc Managing Vicc-Prcsident, thc report 
for thc ycarVs work was duly placed bcfore the 
mceting by thc writer. It was shown tliat since 
its inception thc Socicíty liad to dcal with a 
large nuinber of ciiquiricís froni thc Indian as 
welí as from the Austrian side, regarding 
agencies and regarding goods for i)iirehase as 
well as for sale. Thus firins in Caleutta in- 
quired for sugar-niill inachinery^ j^rinting 
inaehinery, laboratory eíjuipinents and fittings, 
surgieal instruments, heavy and fine Chemicals, 
galvanized win», paper, brushos, electrical equip- 
im^nts, ete. Finns in Madras enquired for 
riibber-wares, paper, pc^rfuinery, soda-water 
bottles, etc*. Finns in Bombay enquired for 
glassware, eli(‘niieals, medicines, etc. Finns in 
Delhi, Cawnpur, Kanichi, McTriit, Kllore, Tin- 
nevelly, I.íyallpur, (-olonibo and inany other 
plac('s in Tndia and reylon niade (auiuiries 
aliout wirede^ss accessories, leather-ware, liorse- 
nail inaehinery, íexlile inaclnn(‘ry, lool machin- 
(‘ly, etc. Besiíles these, a large nuniber of 
Tndian finns wanted to be piii in toiicli with 
biiyers of Tndian raw-produets, like cocoamits, 
colton, rice, jnie, hides, minerais, indigo, s|)ic(‘s, 
libres, Tndian balsams, besides scveral other 
articl('S like bronze-ware, rackids and hockey- 
sticks, (*lc. Then* were also enciuiries about 
monelary regulations, ciistoms, freiglits, stor- 
age, etc. On lhe wliole we fe(‘l salisfied tbat 
\ve lia^'e been abie to bring into contact n large 
mimber of Imsinessmen in Tndia and in (Vnlral 
Fiirope. On the Austrian side, we liave had 
the (*o-operation of manv important and in- 
flueníial personag(*s like Dr. Bouvier, Secretarv 
of the Association of the Chemical and ATetal- 
lurgical Tndustry in Austria and T>. laiger, 
S(‘cretary of tia* Association of the pa])er manu- 
facturing Tndustry in Austria. Besid(*s ihis, we 
have already the co-oiieration of I)r. Leopold 
Bennann, tlie Afanaging Secretary of the Vienna 
Cdiamber of Commerce, who is a meinber of 
the Managing Cnmmittee of oiir Society. 

So far as the future is concerned, we hope 
to ojxm branches in other countries in Central 
Furope. I"p till now we have occasionally 
received enquiries from Poland, ITungary, 
I\oiimania and Czechoslovakia. 

During the current year we intend devot- 
ing more attention to the dcweloiunent of cul¬ 
tural relations bctwTen índia and Austria. Tlie 


cultural Committee of our Society has already 
bcen cnlarged for thc purpose. So far as the 
Work in Austria is concemed, w^e intend arrang- 
ing a series of Icctures on Tndia from proininent 
Austrians and Indians. In the work of cultural 
intercourse we have the support of a large 
number of University Professors and also of 
the Minister of Education. We have already 
sent a circular round to a large number of 
Tndian Universities and Colleges placing our- 
s( Ives at thc Service pf those who intend coming 
to Au.stria for further studies or training. 
Among our latest aequisition is Prof. Koppers, 
head of tlie Tnstitute for Volkerkunde íAnthro- 
pologjM who lias kindiy offered the u.se of lhe 
rooms of his Tnstitute for tlie Head(|iiarters and 
for the meetings of our Cultural Section. This 
Tnslitute is in the Neue Hofburg, the ncw palace 
of llu* former Austrian Emperor. 

While we are endeavouring to ])ush forward 
lh(* work of the Tndo-Austrian frieiidshii) to 
lh(* b(*st of our aliility within the means at our 
disposal, it is but natural that we should look 
forward to the inaiiguration of a corresponding 
Society in índia. Since a large number of 

Indians have returned lionie during the last few 
y(‘ars after a st ay in Austria, it should not be 
diíficult to found sucli a Society in Tndia, if only 
,-(mi(‘one will lake the initiative. AVe need 
liardly add that tia* iiresenee in Vienna of 

Mr. Subhas C. Bose has been a very gn^at liel]) 
and encouragemeni to us. His early return to 
Judia, whieh is now inevitable, will be a severe 

lo^s to us. At the same time we are not so 

M*lfish as to doí-ire to keep him baek from his 
eountrymen and his future work. AVe have no 
(louht that when he is baek in Tndia he will be 
abIe to do miicli on the In<lian side in fostering 
Indo-.\ustrian cultural and eommercial rela¬ 
tions. Among other things whieh we would like 
to be done in future is an exehaiige of Professors 
and of businessiiien between our two eountrics 
so that our cultural and eommercial relations 
may be ])laced on a hasis of lasting friendship 
and good-will. 

The bureau of the Indian Central-Eiiropean 
Society is locatcd at Tuchlaubeii, 7A/Í9, Vienna 
I. The writer will very gladly attend to any 
eiKjuiries coneerning Tndo-Austrian relations— 
cultural and eommercial. 



INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


•\Irs. Tauabai Kaltramraü Uranker of 
Pouna piTsidecl over tlio í^econd session of tlio 
All-India Bliavsar Kshatriya Maliila Coiiferenn* 
li(*Id at Bangalore on tlic 27th Dc*(*enil)er, 1935. 



'rMril.ai Kaiu.iiii I y pk<‘r 



Mr^. Mary MaiiickavasaK^rn 


Mh-í. Maky AIa\k’kavas.\(;am, Virudlui- 
nagíir. liaunuid, was rcoently appoinlod Magis- 
tratc by tlic Madras Government. 


Ma«!. Lincíammal (Congresw) was cloctcd 
as thc member of thc Tinncvclly District Board 
for Wonicn Seat. 



Mrs. Linjiamiiiiil 



MÍ8s Vishini Jagasia 
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At thc All-India Musio Confcrenco, Delhi, 
Miss VisiiiNi Jauasia ok Karaciii, a girl of 
hardiy 14 years of a^çc, won tlie finst i^rize in tho 
opon compotition for ^irls of 12 /lG ycars of 
íi^o, and for hcr exceptional lalonts in sin^inf: 
wíiís avvardod íivo s^)ld, ono silvor modal, also 
cno silvor oiip and ono oasli prizo of Rs. 25 /-; 
shc also rccoivod froin tlio C()níi;n‘ss .lubiloo 
Miisio Conforonoo at Dollii oiu* [íjold and ono 
silvor modal. 

Srímati Ratkimari Amrit Kai r luis boon 
noniinatod by llio fiovonnnont of índia ío bo a 
inoinbor of tho Contrai Roard of Eíliioalion. 

AIrs. IIarira Rasi l, a Bon<»;ali Ia<ly, lias 


becn nominated a meinbor of thc Municipal 
Board of Sokandra Rao, Aligarli. 

Dh. Mrs. ÍNurMATi B. Adarkar, m.b.b.s. 
(Bom.), D.L.o., M.R.c.s. íLond.) waa appointed 
Looluror in Doniostio Soionro at tho \Vomen’s 
(/o11('í:ço in th(‘ Bonaros Hindu Univorsity during 
tho now .sossion whioh oonnnonood in July last. 

Mrs. Iqrau nxisa Hi ssatx, b.a., dip. ed. 
(I.o(»ds.l, was invitod by tho Tniversity of 
Mysoro to dolivor Extonsion Leoturos on “ My 
]0xp(‘riono(\'< in an Knp;lish Tnivorsity ” in 
JOn^lish at Ban^içaloro and Mysoro and “ Educa- 
tion of Miislim Womon ” in Urdu at Bangalore 
and ('hannapatna. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE TENTH SESSION OF THE ALLJNDIA 

WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 

Bv RENUKA RAY, b.s(\ (I.ondon) 


Tnn All-India WoinonV Confonaioo has jusf 
oonolndod its TímiIIi Sossion, vvliich in inany 
ways has l)(‘on oik' of llio nio>t ovontful and 
siioo(‘ssfnI. Xol only lias tI)o Confonaioí* fm* 
th(‘ firsi timo iii its history m(‘l in an Indian 
Stalo. biit also in ono of tho niost ])ro^r(‘ssivo, 
whioh boin^ a land of matriarohal sway, womon 
liavo in il íin assuroil statu< both in sooial and 
(‘oononhoal lifo. To mo(‘( in Travanooro, whoro 
w’omon aro frco from lo« 4 al disabilitios, and whoro 
fiom timo immomoiial down to tli(> j)ros(‘nt day, 
thoir riííhtful ])r)sition in sooioty has b(*on 
aooord(*d to thom, was an inspiration to all íla* 
d(‘loí!:atos, who ramo from noríh, south. oast 
and wost of tlu' oountry to thi^ sontlH*rn-mo.'-t 
ooriHM* of índia to doliboral(‘ on probhan^ vilal 
lo tho womoiCs oau.M*. 

Xaturo is lavish in hor ^om‘rosity to 
Trivandrnm tlu* oajiital of Travanooro and it 
was in snp('rb siirromidirms of majostio boauty 
lhat tho womon of índia mot (his y('ar. Tlu» 
traditional hospitalitv oi tliis ^roat sltito \vas 
oíIíTod to thom. Tho Roooption Committoo 
l)rovid(*d lavishly for tho oomfort of thoir j^uosts 
and also arranjíod a «trikin^ varioty of sooial 
oní>;a^omonts. whioh woro a ])loasant ndaxation 
from tho arduous and (‘vor-inoroasing work 
whioh tho affairs of tho oonforonoo domand. 
Tho MaharaniV Cardou Party, rívou in tho 
boautiful onvironmonts of tho Kudiar Palaoe, 
whoro tho oolourful sarios of hor guosts miuí^led 
with tho Imos of tho maírnificent flow'ors, was a 
gjghl worth rcmoinboring. It w’as followccl by 


th(* porformanoo of tho Kathakali play, a sur- 
vival of tho art of anoiont índia, famous 
in lho South, and soon for tlio first timo by a 
majority of tho AIaharani’s puosts. Tho i>ionio 
arranp(*d at (\*ii>o Coniorin, abont 60 milos away, 
by tho Ri‘roi)lion ('ommilt(‘(‘ was a vory onjoy- 
abl(‘ oooasion. This was on a Sunday, a day 
of rost for tho ('onforonoo. wiion work was for- 
poíton, rostrainis thrown olT and a hai)py 
iVolinp of oomrad(‘shi]> provailod. Tt is tho 
.‘'ooial .^idi‘ of tho Conforonoo Avhoro friondshii)s 
arr ma<lo and ronaaitod y('ar by yoar whioh 
íbrins a far moro livinp and indissolul)lo bond 
of imity botwoi-n índias womon than pious 
v.dshos or i)apor thoori('s oould ovor aohievo. 
Tlu* dipnity of biairiiip, tho ilashinp intolliponco 
and tho oharminp and inlu*ront ^implicity of tho 
womon of Trawmooro won tlu* admiration and 
i(>|)oot of all thosí* wom(*n who oaino as thoir 
pii(*sts. Tlu* Al.-diarani. w ho so ably and so wdsoly 
puido< hor snbjools. has not only honoiirod tho 
puo.^ts lo hor Stato in a mannor bofittinp hor 
royal houso. biit also as tho olootod Presidont of 
tho (\)nfon*nco this yoar, sho showod a romark- 
ablo ontliusiasm for its causo, and h(‘r ])raotioal 
Mipposiions woro a marvol to all. 

I'A'(*ry yoar tlu» ()|)oning coromony of tho 
Conf(*ronco to whioh mon and womon aro both 
invitod is an impr(»ssivo and statoly affair but 
this yoar, in tlu* atmosphoro of an Indian State, 
with all its splondour and tho ox(]UÍsito artistio 
naturo of tho doooration it was uniquo in its 
improssivenoss. Tho Presidcntial Address 
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rcndcroíl a clcar uimiiwtakal)lc statciiicnt of thc 
iiiulcTlyiiif!; aini!) of tlie Confcrcncc and thc 
Animal Rcjioit gavo a rccord of achievcinont 
which is steadily growing ycar by ycar. For 



Ht*r Maharani Stiii Parvali Bayi of Tra\anc»n" 


the first tiiiK* (his ycnr .-!|)c‘cial visitors caiue 
not only froni Englaral lait froiii tlie V. S. A., 
Japan and Cliina, í)rinftin^ witli tlicin nics.<a^cs 
of syinpatliy and ^oodwill froni tlic woincai of 
tl]('.se rountri(‘s. Tliis is í*l('arly an unniistakablo 
sipn of tli(‘ j^rowin^ dosirc anionp; wonicn of all 
nationalities to come to a betfor undrrstandin^ 
of oarli otlifTs aspirations aml acliioveinonts. 
“ Mrrt* nioii,” as onc of thcir reprcsontalivcs this 
ycair callod Ihcinselvo^, also have tlicir s|)okos- 
inon on this first day. As thoir Annual Rof)ort 
lias it, “This is no fcaninist Organization 
aggressivcly reitcrating its right but that we 
Work ratlicT for thc largcr welfarc of thc country 
as a wholo.” This has been truc of thc Con- 


fíTcnco from its vcry bcginning. Woincn in 
índia Iiavc to fight ortliodoxy and ignorancc 
and thc apathy born of ignorancc. But, there 
is in índia no bittcr and dcincaning sex war, 
and froin thc days of Raja Raininohun Roy 
júonccr woni(»n liavc had gallant champions in 
ílic caus(‘ of fhcir libcration and so a narrow 
siiflragistic ]M)licy has ncvcr bccn adoptcd. For 
th()S(‘ who do not know Indian comlitions and 
havc no conccptioiis of dotncslic lifc in this 
coiintry, il ninst b(‘ i)oint(Ml ont that WoincnV 
Organizaiions in Índia havc not tlic task bcforc 
thcin lo cniancipatc a set of down-trodden 
woincii, opi)rcss(*d hy husbands but rathcr, to 
cnlargc lhe sphcrc of activity of tlio Indian 
wonaMi. 1(^ bring licr to a proper rcalization of 
licr diitics as a citizen, and lo equip ber to iakc 
part in public lii(‘ and (‘iiibracc activily not 
incndy of a donicsíic but of naiional iiniiortancc. 

'hic Word (\)nfcr(‘nc(‘ is in sonic ways a 
inisnonu‘r and sninctinu‘s Icads to a inisconccp- 
tion of thc natnrc of its work. Tliis is not 
incrcly an Annual gatlicring passing and 
reilerating ])apcr rcsoliitions. The work undev- 
lakcn hy its Slanding (.'oinniill(M\ which tiktIs 
for Iwo or three days hefore and afícr thc 
(‘onfcrcncc, gives ainplc ])ro()f of tliis. Apart 
from drawing up thc resolutions and inaking 
arrangcincnts for tlu‘ Annual S(‘S^ions tlic 
Slanding rommittcc has lhe far morc' imi)orlant 
ln>k of rcvi(*wing thc work and deliberating on 
lhe prohlcms of its thirly-scvcn constitucncics 
and nuincrons sub-constilucncics throughout thc 
country and draws up thc Unes of work for thc 
<*()iuing ycar. Fach constitucncy has its 
r('prcscnlalivc on thc Standing ('ommittcc who 
voic(*s its local probhmis and difficultics and it 
\< as an onteome of all local interests that thc 
All-India (\)inmiltcc arrivts at a practical 
ha>is of work, in consonance with its ideais and 
n>i)iralions. Even thc resolutions for rliscus- 
sion for thc Annual Session are drawn np from 
an cxliaiistiví' siirvcy of all thosc passed at thc 
diíTcrcrit c()n>titucnt Confcrcnccs, so as to 
giiarant(‘c thcir 3 'cprcscnlative character. 

IVrhaps thc most notcworthy feature of thc 
(‘onfcrcncc this ycar is thc praclical natnrc of 
its r(‘solutions, and th(‘ discussions show that 
littlc lime was wasted over mere handying aboiit 
of words, and ahnost every spcakcr gave snggcs- 
tions of real iilility. Every ycar has shown 
rafúd sl rides in praclicjil achicvcmcnt, far 
(juicker than tluisc \vho staried thc (kinfcrcnco 
ten ycars ago coiild ever havcí imagined. Last 
ycar thc grave nocd for rural rcconstruction 
work was jiarticularly stressed, and inany con¬ 
stitucncics havc alrcady startod working hard 
in this matter. This ycar the Confercnce 
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decidcd that evcry constituency siluated near 
rural areas slioiild takc up at Icast one village 
and do uplift work in all its uspccts. In the 
same way, a growing ainoimt of practical work, 
suoh as tho setting iip of Matcrnity and 
Child Welfaro Ontrcs, llescuo Hoincs, Harijan 
Schools, Adult Education Centres, Nursery 
Schools, Jndustvial Classes and a inultifarious 
variety of other work is being dono, as the 
Anniial Reports givc ovidcneo. The Confercncc 
realizes the innnense value of propaganda work 
and has been earrying tliis on unccasingly to 
break down reactionary social eustoms. It 
realizes lhat only by propaganda work carried 
on iinabated that a real change of lieart can bo 
obtained, a far more powerfiil weapon than the 
sirictcst and most stringent la ws that can evcr 
pass the legislatiires. 

Among the resoliitions |)assed 
this year the niost controversial 
was the one asking “ for the 
spread of scientific knowledge 
on làrth control through tlic 
médium of clinics and maternily 
centres to those wlio jire in 
need of i(.” Some of tljo most 
enthusiaslie spcrclies wímh» made 
on this r('solution, and after 
the diseussion was over 
Margaret Sanger of the Inter¬ 
national Hirth Control Centre, 
one of the special visitors of 
the ('Onference this year, gavc 
her own experiences of work. 

The resolution was carricd by 
a majority of eighty-five to 
twenty-foiir votes. Ilere it 
jnight be said that the Confer- 
(•nce does not believe, as some 
liave deliberalely misunderstood, 
in total birth control. It be- 
lieves in birth-spaeing and a 
certain amount of Inrth restriction wliere 
conditiojis of healtli or |)overty nuike it 
incumbent, and it believes that it is necessary 
that sci(mtific knowledge should be given in 
recognized m(*dical establishnnmts, as otherwisí» 
(piack remedies detrimental to heallh will gain 
ascendency. The ('onharnce essentially believes 
in glorious motherhood and in the íhild wlio is 
born to a joyous life, Imt not in the umvanted 
child born to live in miserv and die in squalor. 

Three new Sub-committees have been 
appointed this year on the educational side ih 
regard to the spread of mass literacy, a coniinon 
language for índia and the schodl hygiene and 
medicai inspection of childreii. The Con- 
ference has for the last two years been agitating 


for the appointinent of a commission to enquire 
into the legal disabilities of women and to 
suggcst remedies which can be passed into law. 
In spite of much propaganda and the creation 
of a real demand thcy have not been successful 
in their attempt to prevail on govcrnnient to 
appoint the commission. This year it has 
appoint(id a special Committec from amongst 
its members with powcrs to co-opt lawycrs 
and experts to inquire into the diffcrent legal 
Systems and suggest adequatc remedies. Branch 
C*ommittoes will also be appointed in each local 
arca wherc the difterent interpretations of the 
la ws are in vogue. The Conference is parti- 
(ularly anxious to remove the social and legal 
disabilities of th.e women, bccause it believes 
that only thus unhampered by restrictions can 
women be biiilders of the “ Home beautiful ” 


and do theiy duty both as mothers and respon- 
sible citizens. It believes in penaüzing 
|'olygamy and advocates a rational syslem of 
marriage laws, including divorce when it is 
necessary. This does not mean that it counte- 
!iances llimsy and temperamental divorees, as 
often seen in the West and oftener in the 
r. S. .\. It is only on grounds siich as eruelty, 
desertion, adultery and all other reasons which 
were advocated in tlie Sinritis of ancient índia 
hefore other influenees had crept in, and on the 
lines of the Divorce Act introduced in modem 
timos in somo plaees such as Baroda. 

The Conference has eontiiiued to stress the 
neeessity of amending the Sarda Child Marriage 
Kestraint Act so as to make its cnforcement 
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more ('íT(>ctÍA’e. The anti-cliild marriapo Sub- uot a inondy visionary body, it has not lost 
(‘onimitteo apjiointed last voar at tlio Karachi siplit of its fundamental ideas. The Conference 
Conforence is doinp pood work. Tlie ('on- elainis to bo thc living embodiment of the spirit 
ferenee has also deeid('d about keeping a woman of India’s wonien. It wishes above all to uphold 
organizer in the .Mining Districis to help the its own independent thought and action and by 
woinen who are being eliininated from under- its very eonstitution does not enter into party 
groum’ Work. An atteinpt is being niade t(> polities nor support any one community. Only 
raise onough fumls for the exi)enses of the tho.se who have altended a Session of thc 
woman organizer. As regards the fnmehise Conference ean realize how successful it has 
(|Uali(ications for women in the New Coiistitu- been iii maintaining this desire. Woinen 
tion tlu' Ammal Hi‘port and subseciueiit speeehe.s of all eommimities, raees, religions and castes, 
have made it (piitc' rlear tliat the women t)f women from the Indian Stat('s and from 
Tndia are deeiily disai)pointed that tlieir deiminds every i)rovinee of Brithsh índia, women drawn 
have been igimred, although they were United fiom the aristoeraey, i)rofessional women, 
from the very beginning. Kveu though the new middle classes, Harijans, women of every shade 
powers given to women are so inadeíiuate, they of opinion- nationalists, moderates, Govern- 
have decided to ask all women to make ihe ment oílicials or members of thc Congress— 
fullcst use ot sueh jxiwers, as it will give women tho.se who take an active ])art in public lifc and 
an opportunity to have experience of public tho.se who work silently for social or oducational 
lifi*. 'Phey wiil not rest satisfied. however, uniil advanee, one and all contributo their share. 
essential changes which are a mal ter of principie Their attitude is relentlessly and fearlesiily 
with them are effected. The wifehood (lualifica- rjilionali.stic. They believe in a world freo of 
lion given to them as wives of properly-owners. irnitionalities, of blind prejudices, retrograde 
and the unjustified division of wonienV electo- (usloiius and icligious superstitions. AVhcre 
rates into coniinunilies, go against ihe grain hiiman beings meet, differences of o|)inion aro 
of all womon. vnly natund, biit it is no idle boast that, 

Ilue to the .sad lack of funds and lhe doarlh although eaeh section of thought has contributed 
of workers, all that is planned caiuiol always l)e its share, lhe ('onferenee has always been able 
aeiiieved. In índia i)aid social Service is almosi io maintain a uiiiled oullook aml has always 
entirely indcnown. and all lhe work that is being kept its ideais sleadfastly before it. The 
done in every constilmmcy is lhe result of representatives of lhe Conference do not believe 
\oluntary work. Tlu' Conference work is ii, blind imit.alioii of things western, for they 
growing heavier year by year and it is often at are aware ol IIk' pilfalis in which sonu' of thc 
considerable i)ersonal sacrifico, and due to the clua-ished hopes (»f western eivilization are iu 
nnlxamded enlhusiasm of its workers that it is dangea- of failing today. l'hey believe in 
carried on so successfully. This year an ai)|)eal Kpiality of o|)portunity for all. in freeing women 
has been launched to raise funds for a Central fiom all disabilities whic himha- them from 
Gffice and a paid Secretary. To keep up con- obtaining their jusl righ . and coniributing 
tinuity and lo copo with the increasing amouiit their due share in the regeneralion of their 
ot Work the need for this is becoming more and (ouniry. .\t the same time they firmly believe 
more urgent. in retaining all that is real and intrinsie in 

Although the All-India \Vomon’s Con- India‘s cnlture and tradition and in glories of 
ferenee is working for practical Solutions and is her ancient eivilization. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICÃLS 



Historical Fantasies 

Writing in The Chrisfian Register, Rayford 
W. Logan institutes an interesting parallelism 
between Napoleon and Mussojini on the one 
hand and Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia 
and Touissaint Louverture, leader of the Haitian 
Revolution on the other : 

Just as the campaign against Toussaint was launched 
in the fourteenth year of the French Revolution, just 
so the attempt to destroy the independence of Ethiopia 
•comes in the fourteenth year of the Fascist Regime. 

Substantially the same motives that led Napoleon 
to seek lhe recovery of France*s ríchest colony now 
impei Mussolini to yeam for the allegedly rich territory 
of Ethiopia. Indeed, the parallel between Napoleon and 
Mu9*»olini is 80 striking that M. de la Fouchardiere, 
vnriting in VOeuvrv of Paris, has already rompiled an 
Imaginary diary that Mussolini kecps after his exile to 
Sain^ Helena by the Engli^h. 

After lhe administration of President John Adams 
had aided Toussaint to gain virtual independence, the 
friendiihii) of Thomas Jefferson for France brought about 
a change of policy that contributed materlally to the 
lemporarv victory of the French. Doinestic polities and 
lhe International situation governod lhe poíicv of the 
linited States, just as lhey tnda\ determine lhe policv 
of Great Britain and of France, Fvidence of this may 
be secn in lhe postpoiiing of the embargo on oil to Ilaly. 
This pnstponement was probablv duc to the establishment 
by lhe Japanese of the “autonomous” s»ale of North 
Glune. France and Creat Britain realize ihil if war 
were to ensiie bclwecn them and Italy lhe Japanese 
woiild siirely set up another “ aiitononious ” statc that 
ivould cover at least the lerrilorv down to the Yangtse. 
Evcnls in North China (and in Egvpt) may well deter¬ 
mine the fate of Ethiopia, ju'^! as events in the United 
States determined the fale of Toussaint The miirder 
of a Japanese soldier in A «ia mav easily resuli in Itoly’s 
continuing to rcceive (*nough oil to permit her to 
•‘civilize” more thousands of dend Ethíopian«. 

, Haile Selassie shoiild remember, then. the famous 
words of Wcndell Phillips, who altribiited ToussainPs 
downfall to the fact that “he had faith in the while 
man’s word.” But Mossolini might also read that portion 
of Napoleon*8 writings in wbich he said : “ The expedition 
against Saint Domingiie was lhe greatest mistake of 
my life. I should have come to terms with the black 
•chiefs.” 


Re-allocation of Raw Materials 
and Markets 

The World Events publishes the opinions of 
diflferent authorities on the qiicstion of re- 
allocation of raw materiais which has been 
suggested as a means of removing the causes of 
war: 


The question is, what sort of re-allocation? It ia 
well known that Mr. Lansbury has never been an 
imperialist, and has always envisaged any redistiibutíon 
ot economic privilege among the nations as based on 
satisfaction for native colonial peoples. With Mr. Hoare 
and the usual proponents of this step, there ia less leaaon 
to be sure. 

Dr. Ulrich Noak, of the University of Frankfurt, a 
spccialist in this fíeld, has been urging a peaceful settle- 
ment of the colonial issue. But how? By changes tha t 
would give the six colonial powers of Europe "an ossnred 
future and frictionless solidarity!" What nappens to the 
natives who reaUy own the properties to be oistributed? 

Another view of the question is that the need of 
raw materiais is not at all related to the demands, say, 
of Italy, Japan, or Germany. Sir Norman Angell, hia 
eyes glued increasingly on the legal aspects of peace, haa 
a«serted that "The bad economic conditions of peoples 
hus very little relation .... to lack of necessary raw 
materiais.” Mr. P. C. Loftus, a member of Parliament, 
takes issue with Sir Norman as follows : " Japan in my 
own lifetime has increased its population from under 
thirty million to over sixty-five million (the mainland 
onlv), and it is now increasing at the rate of nearly a 
million a year. Tt has to import (if its population is 
not to starve) all its wool, cotton, potash, phosphates, 
nirkel, tin, lead and rubber, nearly all its petroIeum and 
a large part of many .other essential raw materiais .... 
To import increasingly it has to export increasingly, but 
the nations of the world are combining to limit its export 
trade. It has an area a little bigger than that of France, 
but less than one-sixth of the area is suitable for 
agriculture. Therefore, if it is not allowed to export, it 
mu^^t face starvation or be prepared to fight for territory 
coiitaining supplics of necessary raw materiais.” 

Mr Francis Williams, financial editor of the London 
Dailv Herald, suggests that there are some reasons to hope 
that even without any fundamental changes in the econo- 
mic order, the nations may be induced to act a little lesa 
«avagely in adjusting their needs and privileges; he cites 
the international rubber scheme, based on an agreement 
3mong the go\ernments of France, the United lüngdom, 
Índia, the Netherlands, and Siam; and also the inter- 
imtional tin regulation compact. But he adds : " While 
an inquiry into colonial raw materiais might make an 
cxccllent approach to the whole problem of international 
control of such supplies, it can only be regaided as an 
approach. and not as a solutíon. Eventually, if we are 
to remove the struggle for materiais as a cause of war, 
something on a much bigger scale, covering International 
control of the raw material resources of the whole worid, 
is desirable.” 

"Although international ownership of Ossential raw 
materiais,” he continues, "is, I believe, the only final 
and logical solution of this difficulty, it is hardly oon- 
ceivable that a govemment which is in the main opposed 
to public ownerâiip and which is concemed to maintain 
the System of private ownership for private profit, would 
go as far as that.” 
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JBÚer^s New Religion 

In thè course of an illuminating paper on 
the decline of the Catholic Church in Germany, 
contributed to The Catholic World, Adolf 
Schuckelgruber observes : 


These words were spoken by a Socialist agitatorr 
named Benito Juarez Mussolini. They were taken down» 
by his old friend Angélica Balabanov» and were reprinted 
in a recent isstie of the People*8 Press, of Chicago. We 
recommend them to the attention of II Duce, in case 
he has forgotten what he said in 1911. 


Hitler knows that men will aiways need something 
to adore. Like Mohammed he declares a new religion 
and makès himselí its Savior and Prophet. 

This new religion is thoroughly secularized : “ God ** 
is Germany, the eternal and superior race. This Diety 
has approved of the new revclation through a viaible 
blessings on all that Hitler has undcrtaken, especially 
in his wonderíul, nay miraculous accession to supreme 
power. **God is wíth iis,” says Hitler, and a thousand 
voices throughout Germany repeat “and he has helped 
us.” “ My prophecics havc aiways come tnie,” he trumpets 
on another occasion. '* Commuiiists, Socialists, Catholics 
and Steelhclmets have all been smashed to pieces after 
failure. Wherc are thcir Gods?” It is the old cry of 
the Saxons who submittcd to Christ, becausc He over- 
threw thcir hcalheri gods. It is the Jewish philosophy 
which looks on surcess and wealth as proufs of election. 
Germany is God, God is Germany, Hitler is prophet. AU 
Cerman history before Hitler has been a blind errand 
and a sad dream; the light has corne through him. 

Is there any doubt that lhere is no more place for 
Christ in Germany than in Islam ? 

National Socialism is the only faith of new Germany 
and it comprehends everythiug, You musn’t say “How 
do you do,” or “Good-by,” but “Heil Ilitler!” You 
‘miisn’t shake hands, but lifl up your right arm. You 
have to think what Hitler thinks and believe what he 
wants you to believe. Germany is apparently one big 
mass of workers with the same tastes and the same 
inclinationa, uniformly dressed and uniformly behaved. 

The press has already been siippressed. The theater 
and wireless will gradually íollow. Literature is being 
organized aceording to the same principies of mass 
production and with the same slogans used in Rússia. 

Thcrc is no room for spccial beliefs and individual 
or group philosophies. Nazidom is the atmospherc which 
penetrates and permeates everylhing. 

The aim is clear : there shall be no God than the 
one which is Germany. 

MusBolini : Then and Now 

The Royal Italian Army invaded Tripoli 
in 1911 with no more justification than Mussolini 
had for invading Ethiopia in 1935. The 
Tripolitan war was opposcd by many dis- 
tinguished Italians, The New Republic re- 
produces a speecli then made before a group 
of Italian working men: 

Women, molhers, this is your duty—lie down on 
the rails and don*t lel the trains carry your sons to tbe 
imperialist massacre! 

Have we not misery and slavery enough in our own 
country? Have we not enough people who do not know 
how to read or to write? Have we*. not people starving 
at home and in the streets? 

How can we civilize other peoples? You know that 
the capitalist govemment does not care for your wel- 
lare. 

Thousands of our working-class lives must be sacri- 
ficed to the imperialist ambitions of the exploiting class. 
lliat is their patriotism! 


The Press in Germany 

The Living Age relates certain extra- 
ordinary facts about the condition of the presa 
in Germany under Hitler, selected from the 
actual instruetions that the Propaganda Minister 
hands out to the Gennan papers: 

On the 65th birthday of Berta Krupp’s husband the 
press was told ‘to comment favorably on the man, his 
Work, and his firm.’ The Ethiopian affair has called for 
especially deUcate treatmeni—* There must be no attack 
on Italy (Italics in original) .... The importance of the 
League of Nations can be df^alt wilh in a cautious maniier 
.... The way in which lhe French ncwspapirs are 
wTiring may be commenled upon with gentle irony.* And 
then such curioiis items as this: ‘The reporl of the 
deatli of lhe Fiihrer’s uncle must not be circulaled.* 
In the light of these restrictions it is hardly surprising 
that the circulation, as well as the nuniber, of the Gennan 
papers has fallen by leaps and boiinds. Bctween March, 
1933, and March, 1935, the number of newspapers and 
periodicals published in Germany declined from 11,300 
lo 8,700, and, since 2.000 of lhe present crop originated 
in lhe past two years, this means that some 4,600 have 
ceased to cxisl since HitleFs arrival. The number of 
periodicals sent through lhe mails each year has dropped 
from 1,800,000,000 in 1933 lo 1,400,000,000 in 1935. 
Foreign sales of Gennan publications have declined 35 
per cent, but the sale of foreign publications in Germany 
has increased eveii in the face of prohibilions, seizures, 
and delays. And of the forty foiir really big German 
dailies published in 1933 cleven have gone out of 
exislence. 


A Soviet Prison 

The sainc jotirnal publishes a French 
journalist^s deseription, qiiotcd below in part, of 
a ‘ Russian Labour commune,^ where four 
thousand habitual criminais live, work, and 
manage the wholc commiinity: 

In Arkadi lvanovich’s office I watched the arrival 
of a newcomer. Ile was dirly, unshavcn, and ragged. 
From under his red eyelids, unadorned by a single eye- 
lash, two black eyes starred at the sccrctary deíiantly. 

‘. What are you going to do with him? ’ 1 
asked the secretary when he returned to his office. 

* Maxim will live wilh him several days or several 
weeks, if necessary. He will Jisten lo his rebellioiis 
talk, will calm him, will show him the coromune, and 
will explain its rules. He will take him to meetings- 
and will never leave him alone except during working 
hours .... For lomorrow he will begin working.’ 

’ But what can he do? ’ 

‘ Nothing. He will he employed as a common lahorer. 
But everylhing here will induce him to specialize and 
become an expert. Jusl think, a skilled faborer earns 
from 300 to 350 rubles a month, whereas an unskilled 
laborer gets only 70; that is to say, just enough to pay 
his rent and íood.’ 
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I expressed my surprise: *But how can he become 
4L iBpecialized worker? * 

Arkadi Ivanovich explained, ‘The wordahops ore open 
from nine in the morning till four in the ahenioon, 
The rest of the time, a man can attend special conrsea, 
given by professors who will teach him the technique 
•of hÍ8 new trade. Sometimea comradea of oura are aent 
to Moacow to attend achools of higher leaming and 
•obtain their degreea as engineera.* 

On that day F aaked the aecretary a queation that had 
long bothered me: ‘I can hardly imagine that among 
the thousands of men brought into the commune during 
the past years all have become acelimatized and none 
has ever tried to escape? * 

Arkadi smiled. ‘Of course the call of the wild ia 
irresistible to some,’ hc said. 

‘ And what “ sanctions ” do you use in such a case?' 
‘We have only one at oiir disposal—perpetuai exclu- 
«»ion from our commiincs. You who know what their 
living conditions are and what awaits them outside will 
not bc siirprised to learn that the percentage of escapes 
is practically non-existrnl . . . 

I a^^ked him once more, *On the other hand, have 
yoii, the older ones and thoae who have changed the 
mosít b« en ablc lo change yotir civil statua? * 

Arkadi aiosc, opened a file, and «^howed me a long 
Jist of names. ‘ Ilere are those who have been rein- 
statecl as citizens. Thcv have been able to leave Bolshevo 
and begin again a free existence in lhe Soviet Union, 
with th<‘ same righfs and privilegcs that they woiild enjoy 
if thev had never been convicled.* 

* But .... * 

‘ Except ihosc who had families all myseH included, 
have asked to be allowed to remain in the commune, 
for here we have fonnd a reason for living, a reason for 
lieing happv and proiid of oursrlve.H.* 


Proucl Ethiopiu 

Victor G. Ileiscr, wlio had been to Ethiopia 
on a modicíil mission, relates in Affio the story 
of an interesting interview with the Emperor of 
Ethiopia: 

In my enthusiasm I was led to reinark somewhat 
jocularly nn the backward condition of Ethiopia. The 
Emperor hore with me in gentlcmanly fortitude, then 
inquired politel}, “You are an American, are you not?” 

“Yes,” 1 admitted, somewhat puzzled as to the object 
of his query. 

“ How many uncmployed have you in the United 
States?” 

“Ahoiit twelvc millions, I should imagine.” 

“ Well,” he conliniied blandly, “ my govemment has 
been in continuous existence for over five thousand years. 
We have no unemploymcnt; we have never had any. 
We have no starving. All my people have homes to live 
in. They have clothea to wear. They are happy.” 

I could think of no answer. I have not yet been 
able to think of one. 

The Corning of War 

The Unity makes an illurainating extract on 
the Corning of War from Mark Twain, the one 
hundredth anniversary of whose birth was 
observed last year; 

There has never been a just war, never an honor- 
4|ble one—on the part of the instigator of the war. I 


can see a million years ahead, and tliis mie will iMm# 
change in so many as balí a dozen inatances. The IoikÍ 
little handful, as usual, will shout forxiRgiQ. The pulfdt 
will—warily and cautioudy—object—The gieat» 
big, dull bulk of the nation will iw Jl^'\iàtepy eyes 
and try to make out why there shotdd be a war, and 
will say, earnestly and indignantly, ”It is 'unjust and 
dishonourable, and there is no necessary for it.” Then 
the handful will shout louder. A íew fair men <^..the 
other side will argue and reason against the war whh 
speech and pen, and at íirst will have a hearins and be 
applauded, but it will not last long. Those others will 
outshout them, and presently the anti-war audiences will 
thin out and lose popularity. Before long you will see 
this curious thing—the speakers stoned from the plat- 
form and free speech strangled by hordes of furious men 
who in their secret hearts are still at one with those 
stoned speakers, as earlier, but do not dare say so. 
And now the whole nation, pulplt and all, will take 
up the war cry, and shout itself hoarse, and mob any 
honest man who ventures to open his mouth, and presently 
such moiiths will cease to open. Next the statesnmn 
will invent cheap lies, putting the blame on the nation 
that is being atlacked, and every man will be glad of 
those conscience-shooting falsities, and will diligently 
study them, and reíusc to examine any refutations of 
them, and thus he will hy and by convince himself that 
the war is just, and will thunk God for the better sleep 
he enjoys after this process of grotesque self-deception. 


Mark Twain 

Tho same joiirnal makes the following 
observations on the elaims of Mark Twain as 
a writer and as a man: 

There was a lime, not «-o long ago, wheu it seemed 
as thoiigh this great writer wcre pasnng under a cloud. 
Van Wyck Brooks, in his The Orded oj Mark Twain^ 
led a moveinent of thought that Mark Twain was a 
victim of reprcssioiis and complexes, and thus a frustrated 
gcníus. Latcr researches have shown that this idea was 
largely moonshine, witli lhe result that a literary planet 
of the íirst magnitude is reatored to its native and 
pristine glory. What we see today is that Mark Twain 
ranks with Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry David Thoreau, 
and Walt Whitman as onc of the supreme cultural 
geniuses of our American life. His easy and frequently 
parochial humor has tended to obsciire or distort his 
essential claínis to recognition as a writer of the first order 
of importance. Strange how we think of humor, though 
a«<sociated with such names at those of Shakespeare, 
Cervantes and Rabelaís, as something of basic inferíority! 
What Mark Twain did was lo contribute at least thiic 
or four books to the world’s great treasure of immortal 
líteraturc. What American can rival him in this gift? 
But Mark Twain was more than an author—he was a 
prophet as well Never a pessimist, least of all a cynic, 
he despised injustice, cruelty, oppression, especially the 
ignoble hypocrisies in which these iniquities are so often 
disguiscd, and he blasted them with a scom which 
swept the social horizon like a blast of lightning. If 
Mark Twain appeared at times to be bitter, if he indulged 
himself on oceasion in black prophecies of man’8 future 
if he voíced now and then despair and even bate, it 
was because he had a sense of righteousness which was 
oiitraged by the world’s spectacle of shame and sham. 
But his heart was ever touched with pity, and his 
memory sits in judgment on our times. 
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The Worship of iBoIatíon 

^ In the course of a paper entitled “ Shall 
Âiherica Worship Isolation/' contributcd to The 
ChHstian Regüter, Robert McElroy observes : 

The most dangerous life today is that which wor- 
ships^ isolation. There has been a strange shiíting of 
the worship of isolation and self-sufficiency, within 
the memory of living man. Not only in America, but 
in every land, there are men who are sacrificing com* 
mon peace, common prosperity, lu the idol, isolation. 
They are intent upon securing separate advantages. 
They are securing collective defeat. But tarifF walls — 
Chinese in exclusiveness!—every nation is now seeking 
to hold its own markets, while persistenüy insisting 
on its right to enter those of othcr nations. As a result, 
they have brought min, poverty and misery upon alí 
mankind. When prosperity can lie only in international 
prosperity, nations dream of only national prosperity; 
wd as the result, not of fate but of bad leadership, 
International trade is stiíled by highcr and ever higher 
tariff walls. 

What is the solution? The American statesman of 
the greatest proved wisdom, Elihu Root, offcrs this: 
** The indispensable prerequisite of a lasting peace is 
the creation of an international mind." Confucius, long 
ago, anticipated him with the words, 1 seek unity 
aO pervasive.” If that bc true (and 1 personally 
believe it to be absolutely tme), every educated man 
and woman, in every land, who is seeking a way out 
of oiir vast bog of despair, owcs this much at least to 
the hope of future peace, a vow to think of every ques- 
lion in the largest possible terms. The international 
nund, when it comes, will not destroy patriotism. It 
will only glorlfy it. It will not even commit us to 
the decapitation of the inoffensive among our national 
fdols, but only to the policy of not seeking to decapi- 
tate those of other nations. It is not the mind of sub- 
mission, but of co-operation, of human sympathy. With- 
out it, we must íight forever, and in the end, if forever 
can end, have all of our problcms left. With it, we 
may hope to live our lives in peace, and look upon 
her neighbors as friends, even though they may be 
friends of a diBerent faith. 


A Poetess of Modern Bengal 

C. F. Andrews, writing on the poetry of 
Toru Dutt in the pages of the Eastem Affairs, 
observes : 

Sir Richard Jebb, in a famous lecture on Mediseval 
Eiirope, uses these words conceming the Rcnaissance 
which íollowed the Middle Ages:— 

“ The new spirit of the Renaissance differcd in 
two respects from any which the Middle Ages could 
show. In the first place, excellence of literary form 
became a direct object of study. The second difference 
was still more important. Greek and Latin' literature 
were welcomed as disclosing a new conception of life.” 

If we were to substitute the words * English litera¬ 
ture’ for * Greek and Latin literature’ we should have 
a picture of what happened last century in Bengal when 
that remarkable Renaissance took place in Bengali 
literature which made the poetry and prose of Bengal 
among the richest and noblest in the East. While there 
was a revolt against English manners and customa» 
there was a passionate attraction towards Shelley and 
Keats and the poets of the Revolution. It is noticeable 
that this appreciation of the ’ Poetry of Liberty ’ of 


the West was found first of all in Bengal among the 
countries of the East. Long before China and japan 
were attracted by the 'new leaming’ Bengal was wide 
awake. 

One of the most delicate flowers of this Bengal 
Renaissance was a woman, Toru Dutt, who only lived 
for a short time and died of tuberculosis while die was 
quite young. She might be called the young Lycidas of 
the Movement, 'dead ere her prime.* If she had lived, 
she might have reached the highest fame among the 
great immortals of world literature. 


Chinese Art 

The International Exhibition of Chinese 
Art now on at the Burlington House, London> 
has renewcd popular interest in China^s artistic 
heritage. Laurence Binyon, who has interna¬ 
tional reputation as an authority on Far Eastem 
Art, writes in the Asia: 

Painting in China is considered as a branch of hand-^ 
writing. The Chinese characters are written with a brush,. 
and to write them well requires a trained mastery such 
as few European painters possess. 

Chinese ink is a wonderful substance, capable of 
giving an infinite range of tones from the decpest lustrous- 
black to faint and silvery gray. The subject of a picture 
may be mcrely a bamboo growing on a rock; to our minds- 
that seems a slight and insigniíicant motive, but it is not 
so to the Chinese. Each painting partakes of the nature 
of handwriting : and the dose affinity of these two arts* 
must be grasped, if we are to appreciate Chinese painting. 
to the full. Silk is absorbent, and the sirokes must be 
laid on therefore with swiftness and with complete cer* 
tainty. The artist must have his picture all in his mind 
before he takes up his brush. What the Chinese like 
to feel in a painting, as in a piece of calligraphy, is the 
immcdiate touch of the brush, so that something of the 
painter’s personality is communicated to iis directly. 

A subject which was painted over and over again— 
a traditional motive, that of '*the Moon over Raging 
Waves illuslrates another aspect of Chinese art,. A 
western painter, if he took such a subject, would 
endeavor to give us the actual aspect of the scene, the 
glitter of the crests of dark water, the shadowy horizon. 
The Chinese painter does not care so much about the 
externai appearance of things as about their essential 
character; and. in painting the sea, it is the movement 
of the water which he attempts above all else to commu- 
nicate to the spectator, the rhythm by which the waves 
are created. lie uses a convention of sinuous lines which 
does not correspond with the visual appearance of waves 
but which emphasizes the continuity and the rhythm of 
their movement. 

This is in accordance with Chinese theory. As early 
as the sixth century a painter who was also a critic 
formulated six canons or standards by which a work of 
art should be judgcd. The highest excellence was that 
inspiration which confers life. It was recognized that 
the movement of life, when not obstnicted by circum- 
stances, is rhythmical. And the true work of art should 
embody this ideal rhythm of life. 

A profound sense iot nature has from time imme* 
moríal distinguished the Chinese race. I mean not only 
a delight in the pleasant aspects of nature, as they ap^^sd 
to the wants or the admiration of men, but that cioae 
sympathy which can identify itself with the life of things 
in nature and value non-human existence for its own* 
sake. Thus certain early emperor of China otdezed 
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music to be played to the young flowers as they unfolded 
in his garden. 

IiH the British Museum is a painting which could 
not have a simpler, homelier motive. It ia juat two geeao. 
Where does this plcture get its nobilJty, its grandeur? 
No artífice is used to heighten the subject. Nothing 
could be more natural. But what is in a man gocs into 
what he does. Unconsciously the painter reveals to us 
his mind, his manner of looking at the world and liíe. 
You feel that he has an innate reverence for life, even 
for the life of these geesc. It is as if he saw all nature 
in them. Now, if you wani to understand the minds of 
these Sung artists, you can approach it through the poetry 
of Wordsworth. You may l)e surprised. But in the poema 
and sayings of Chinese Taoists you will íind constant 
parallels, almost the same turn of phrase. 

As Chinese art matured, it gradually invented a 
System of spacíng which was quite new in the art of the 
world. In European art the idea of symmetry has been 
the starting point for composition and decoration. It 
derives no doubt from the symmetry of the human body. 
Early Duddhist are based its compositions on symmetry. 
But the Sung genius substituted the principie of balance : 
just as a tree is not symrnetrical but is perfect in its poise. 
And in a picture a small mass of strong tone<« is balanced 
by a large space of emptiness. It is the unsymmetrical, 
the incompleto, the imperfect. which is insisted on. For, 
aceordíng to Lao-t7u, cumpletion means the end of growth 
and therefore death. 


Philippine Independence 

The inauguration of Manuel Quezon as the 
first president of the Philippine Commonwcalth 
niarks the first step on the road to coraplete 
Independence. But the econoraic consequences 
of this independence, however, have been almost 
lost sight of. How are the Philippine peoplc 
going to make a living when eut oíf from the 
American market? The New Republic 
editorjftlly discusses this question: 

d The three great industries that dominate Phílip- 
eronomic lifo—sugar, coconuts and abaca (Manila 
. 1 )—all function as feoders for American factories. 

So great has been the concentraiion on export crops that 
the Islands arc not even self-suíHcient in food suppiy, 
but must imporl eonsiderable quanlities of grain, meat, 
vegetablcs, dairy produets, etc. As for maniifactured 
artícles, it has been cheaper to buy them abroad than 
to make them at home, and protection of infant industries 
has of course been oiit of the question. The proceeds 
of the export trade have been u«<ed to purchase food 

and manufactures which the Islandb were not equipped to 
prodiice for themselves. 

Foreign trade is therefore not a profítable sideline 
but a vital necessity. And 75 per cenl of it--amount- 
ing in normal times to about |200,0(X),000 a year—^fs 

carried on with United States. The económic provisions 
of the Tydings-McDuffie act, hy threatening the existence 
of this trade, destroy the rock upon which, through no 
choice of iheir own, lhe cconomic life of the Filipinos 
has been built. 

The act provides for a transitional system of 

American quotas and Philippine export taxes, the pio- 
ceeds of which, incidentally, must be used for retire- 
ment of the present Philippine public debt, thus protect- 
ing the interests of American bondholders. In 1945 
the Philippines will become a foreign country and their 
Products must pay the full duties. 


The Filipinos are quite aware of lho* high 
placed upon independence, and their willingness to 
it, if they must, is indicative of the valuation wma* 
they set upon this precious commodity. Neverthelest, a. 
vlgorous campaign is being carried on for modificarion 
of the terms of the Tydings-McDuffie act through estaUíish- 
ment of a system of reciprocai tariff concessions hy agree* 
ment between the United States and Philippine govem- 
ments. 

Failing drastic modíficatíon of the independence act, 
the Philippines are faccd with the necessity of recasting 
their entire economic life under what promise to be 
highly unfavorablc conditions. Already the possibilitier 
of alternative crops and establishment of domestic indus¬ 
tries are being intensívely explored. If these changes are 
wisely administered the long-run result may be a sounder 
and better balanced national economy. But the price 
will be a long period of cxcessively painful readjustmentr 


The League Sanclions 

John C. dcWilde, observes in the Foreign^ 
Policy Reports: 

Economic sanctions might he much more effective 
if they were orevenlive; ihat is, if they were imposed 
hefore, rather than after, the beginning of hostilities» 
Under the Covenant, League memhers are obliged to take 
action unly after a State has gone to war in violation of 
its undertakings. Thus Italy could deliberately and openly 
prepare its campaign against Ethiopia without danger of 
restraint by the League. Yet the Covenant does confer 
on lhe League the power—although not the obligation—• 
to take preventive measures. If there is a threat oí war, 
the League is authoriised by Article XI to ** take any action 
that may he deemed wise and cffectual to safeguard the 
pcdcc of nationb.’* Since last April, when the Council 
ronbifiered Germany’b repudiation of the disarmament 
provisions uf the Versailles Trcaty, a League committee 
has been studying what measures might he taken under 
Article XI against a power threatening to break the peace. 

The doubt fui effectiveness of economic measures 
directed against an aggressor has produced many schemes 
to implcment these sanctions by milítary action. They 
have taken the form of proposals for a League army or 
police, uiid of bilateral and inultilateral treaties of mutual 
dsMslance. It must he admitted, however, that mony ob- 
siacles must bc surmounted before an international army 
can become a reality. Prohably the onlv practicable way 
in which milítary action cdn he undertaken against an 
aggressor is hy means of bilateral pacts of mutual assist- 
ance buch as the Francu-Soviet Treatv of May 2, 1935^ 
or regional miiltiluteral engagements like the organie 
statute of the Lirtle Entente concludcd on February 16, 
1933 and the Locarno Treatv of Mutual Guarantee of 
Octoher 16, 1925. Of these, the bilateral treaties have 
been considered most objectionable, for even though sub- 
ordinatrd to the League Covenant, they tend to develop 
into alliances of the pre-war type. The multilateral pacts 
shoiild, as far as possible, not be directed against any 
particular State outside the group of signatories, but 
provide the means by which all States wkhin a given 
region of the world can enter into specific obligations to 
lend each other assistance in case of attack, no matter 
from what quarter. Article XVI would thus be strength- 
ened if universal military sanctions of doobtful practica* 
bility were replaced by joint action on the part of States 
definitely interested in preserving security in the area or 
region of the glohe affected by aggression. 




The Rice We Eat 

Rabindranatli Tagore takes strong excep- 
tion to the spirit of apathy we show towards 
the selection of our food. The adoption of 
polished, in place of dhenki-huWed rice, for our 
daily meais, has resulted in Bengal, he points 
•out in the Visva-bharati Ney\s, in a serious 
impairment of our national health: 

Whcn a people’s díet takes a vicious path of its 
own improverishment, it causes a praver mischief than 
any act of cruelty inilicted by an alien power. Such 
has unfortunately been the case in our provincc. Rice 
has been our staple food from which we have for genera- 
lions receivcd a great part of our health, strongth, energy 
and intelligence. But curiously enough, especiaily among 
the upper class of our community, a fatal epidemic of 
foolishness has become prevalent which alluws this princi¬ 
pal foodstuf! of ours to be depleted of its precioiis 
noiirisliing element. Rice mills are mcnacingly spreading 
fast extending throughout the provi nce an unholy alliance 
with malaria and other flag-bearers of death robbing the 
Whole people oí its vitallty through a constant wcaken- 
ing of its nourishmenl. We nol only boil away an 
essentiul amount of nutrition from our daily ration of 
rice but also use elaborate machinerv to polish oflF its 
skin which contaíns its most vital glfl, This is a self- 
imposed forin of famine deliberetcly wcleomed by a 
people who had already been siiíTering from the scarcity 
of milk and that of ghee of a non-poisonous kind. One 
of the consequent diseases in lhe forra of beri-beri has 
spccially chosen its victims from the B»ragalis, who slill 
remain indifferent to its Icsson. There had been, I am 
told, some proposal to check the progress of this fatal 
evil through the intervention of legislature. I ara glad 
that it failed, for lhe people niust nol Lo treated like 
eternal babíes carefully proiected by its appointed nurses 
from its own ulter silliness. It is only for ourselves to 
exercise our intelligence for choosing our food which 
miisl be wholesome and sustaining. It is for the people 
thcmselves to realize that in the long run it is not 
cheaper to substitiite the callous fí»rpe of machinery for 
the indigenous rice-hiiller, oil press and grindstone 
for crushing the wheat. Physical vigour born of heallhy 
meais is valiiable, not only for itsclf but for its power 
of enhaiicing onp's earning capacily. Then again, we 
have to take into account the immense imporlance of 
our rural cconornic life whose course has been cruelly 
obstrueted by the iron monster riibbing our village women 
of some of their natural raeans of livelihood and the 
labouring class of its right to gaiher its siraple living 
out of the gleanings from the people '3 own green field 
of life. It has gone on for long, this lampering with the 
time-honoured irrigation of living, in this country causing 
large desert tracks of privation in our villages. Would 
it be too much to expect a body of volunterrs in Bengal 
to form a league whose members should take a solemn 
vow to use dhenki-hulleá rice for their meais not allow- 
ing it nourishroent to be stupidly thrown away by waste- 
fui cooking? Could they not reaÚze that it is the perpetua- 


tion of a national calamity. to which most of us is daily 
helping by instituting in our homes an insidiious method 
of suicide? 


The Bengal Agricultural Debtora 
Bill and After 

In an article in the Landholders* Journal 
Satis Chandra Ray Chowdhury, a meinber of 
the Legislative Council, criticizes the principie 
of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Bill which 
has recently been pased into an Act, and takes 
measure of its likely effect on the well-being of 
the people. He says: 

The íirst principie that the measure has introduced 
in the field of legislation in this country is that it is per- 
fectly legitimatc to repudiate all obligations based on the 
existing laws on the ground of expediency to propitiate a 
particular class. Tlús principie, it is feared, will gather 
forc(‘ as it goes on working till the national mind is com- 
plctely purged of all Iraditioual ideas and belicfs. Who 
can say that this will be an unmixcd evil? 

The second glaring feature which also runs countor lo 
the traditional ideas and faiths, is that the Goddess of 
Justice musl hencefortb cease to sit in her old and 
fonified icmple hideboiind by rules and proccdurc. She 
will now walk abroad unfetterrd and unhampered, now 
smiling on one and now frowning on another as she 
pleases dispensing the sanie kind of justice as has been 
ímmortalized in the trial of lhe unfortunate Quc^^i^Marie 
Antoinette by Judge Hermann and on the same kinç^ of 
cvidence. It is idle to cxpect that Covcrnmeni wih be 
judicious in lhe selection of lhe Board lo be enlnisi^d 
with the working of this odious measure so that in its 
working it may become less harmful and less oífensive 
than it appears. No safeguards have been provided for 
that in lhe Act. 

The next noteworthy feature of the measure which 
will make any honest debtor shudder and will possibly 
make for his iiltimate ruin is that any attempt on his 
part to hring the provisions of the Act into operation 
in his favour will resiilt in his having to face all his 
creditors all at once with lhe possibilita^ of a bankruptcy 
at the end of the process. Such a composition with all 
creditors might he feasihle and succcssful only if the 
Government were prepared through some agencies to 
advance long-term loans to liquidate all existing debts. 
But such an obligation the Government is not prepared 
to shoulder. 


Educational Re-construction 

In spcaking of educational rc-construction 
Syama Prasad Mookerjee, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University, makes the following 
observations in The Calcutta Review: 
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Suggestions ore now and again put forth to limlt 
admisaions to Universities, either directly or indiroctly, 
inainly with a view to aUeviating the increaaingly distiesa- 
íul problem of unemployment. While as 1 have said» it 
is the duty of the State and the people to explore new 
avenues which could absorb our trained young men, 1 
must affirm that it is a retrograde measure to seek to 
solve the problem by reducing the number of educated 
men. We must not forget that percentage of University- 
trained men in our country in rclation to our population 
is deplorably lower than in other civilized lands, and 
any attempt to reduce still fiirther even this small number 
will bring ahoiii national deterioration. Grude and 
mediaeval standards of life yet prevail in most villages 
and in many towns and caU for immediate redress at 
the hands of trained and skilled workers. With the 
development of elcctric power, broadcasting, cinema, to 
mention only u few, scientifically trained men can, with 
the hclp of the State, rnake themselves emincntly useful 
to sí)ciety. Cultural and political awakening due to the 
iníluence of Universitics slill calls for their Services. 
Educational institutions must not regard themselves as 
factories íor the prodiiction of clerks and subordinate 
oflBcers but they bavc also lo siipply the countrj^ with the 
Icadership and skill in dificrent branches of activity, 
fcoiiomic, coiniiuTcial and industrial; municipal, provin¬ 
cial and national. India stands in urgcnt need of Uni- 
versily men, animatcd with the ideais of Service, 
imagination, courage, calholicity oí outlook and resilience 
of naiurc. 

Thcrc can be no question of reducing lhe exisling 
educational íacilities on the plea that re-orientalion of 
cdiication is vitally ncccssary. Wc do not believe that 
lhe pr(‘senl number of schools and colleges is too large 
íor the requirements of the country. Those who urge 
their reductíon on the ground that the education imparted 
by fhem is defective, must, in the first Instance, secure 
the foundation of a siifliciont number of institutions where 
the right type of training will be provided for the children 
of lhe soil. The schools and colleges of today may be 
enabled to adapt themselves gradually to the altered 
deniandsi^ the educational reformers. The situation 
TJpcffnfltTexlí^infly dangeroiis when a reductíon in their 
nuAiber is advocated nn the plea of educational reform. 

us not follow the path of destruetion so easy of 
•^íeress iinlil the materiais for reconslruclion and expan- 
sion are gcnorously made available to us. 


Origina of Indian Culture 

It was due to Lord Curzon that exeavation 
was rccopnizcd a? onc of the obligations of the 
Government when the Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment was established in 1902. But no Indian 
monuments worth the narae of pre-Asokan 
period had bcen discovered upto 1923. The 
belicf that Indian culture was of European or 
Greek origin, was long cherished by many 
European scholars. The belief is reflected in 
the earlier editions of Vincent Smith's Ancient 
índia ” which began with an account of 
Alexander’s invasion. Science^ and Culture has 
the following in its January issue: 

Aboiit the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the most divergem ideas prevailed regarding the 
origin of Indian culture. The Hindus believed their 
civilization to be of immense antiquity, as a matter of 


üet, started by Graod-íather Brahma himselí, and they 
uciibed their aucceaaiye misfortnne to be due to their 
deflection irom the principies of Dhorma: on the other 
hand, the Europeans believed Indian culture to be com- 
paratively modem. Some scholars even thou^t that 
Sanskxit was an invention of the wily Brahmins and their 
epies were pale imitations of those of the Greeks and 
the Romans. They thought that Hindu religious ideas were 
derived írom the Bible and Science including medicine 
and astronomy to be derived from that of the Greek 
conquerors. But it is well known that a hundred years* 
patient work started by the Asiatic Society of Bengal and 
iinanced by lhe Government of Índia has thrown a flood 
of light on the past of Índia, and has mostly disproved 
the old theories of the origin of culture, Indian as well 
as European. Large forgotten monuments and inscrip^ 
tions were discovered, and in the seventies of the last 
century Sir Alexander Cunninghum gave a preliminary 
descríption of tlie íormer sites of civilization and of the 
monuments conlained in lhem. The Brahmi script was 
deciphered by Prinsep and gradually the glorious story 
o£ the Buddhlstic civilizatiuri which had once spread over 
the wholc of Asia and which Hindu índia had done its 
hest to forget was recovered. But this civilization, glorious 
as it was, was all posterior lo Alcxander’s invasion of 
índia . Hence it di(Í not dispel the European belief that 
lhe origin» of the Indian culture were to be traced to 
Greek influence. 

We are specially indebted to Sir John Marshall 
for the excelJent opportunity which he gave to his 
colleagues for the ''probing of archaic mounds and the 
exeavation of old Indian sites.'* Harappa was exeavated 
by Rai Bahadur Dayaram Sahni in 1921, and Mohenjo- 
daro in 1923 by the late Mr. R. D. Banerjee who 
(Mf. Banerjee) at once recognized, in the seals and 
objects recovered tliere, something very different from 
the remaíns of Buddhistic índia, and ha<l no hesitation 
in calling the site as * Indo-Sumerian.* Attention of the 
archaeologists to the seals and objects discovered at 
these two sites was called hy Sir John Marshall himself 
in the lUustratcd London News of the 20th Sept., 1924, 
and the whole world of archaeologists were roused to the 
sense that after all many surprises still awaited them 
under the soil in Índia. The discovery had a great moral 
effect inasmuch as it gave the final death blow to the 
belief cherished by many European savants that Indian 
culture was of ** Ilellcnic origin.’* It confirmed the belief 
of the Indians that their beloved land was after all 
proved lo be one of the “ earlicst cradles of human civili¬ 
zation.** 


The Conflict of Cultures 

Culture is an expression of the soul of a 
nation. Different types of culture and Systems 
of civilizations are bound to clash. But a 
new or an alien civilization, writes Swami 
Ghanananda in The Vedanta Kesari, cannot 
seriously affect the original culture, of a nation 
or country, which luis struck its roots deep into 
the soil: 

The forms and setting through which a system of 
culture expresses itself vaiy. Such variation is seen more 
in the arts and poetry which are its typical produets. 
Taking mueic, for example, we find that the Indian 
music and the music of Wagner differ so much that 
the songs of one school have no charm for the foUowers 
of the other, but both are expressions of the cultural 
soul of their rcspective nations. 11 the genius of a 
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lanraage Í8 something which inheres in it aad does not 
lend itsclf to translation, the geniiis of a culture is still 
more inexpressible. Variety is the law of nature and 
the diversity of the several typcs of cultures and civiliza- 
tions, is as inexplicable as the diversity of natural life, 
of fauna and flora. But behind a11 this natural diversity 
a grand unity and commonness of púrpose is disccmible. 
All great systems of civilizations contribute to the plea- 
^ures and amenities of life, and all great cultures conduce 
to its refinement. The one improves the objective world 
and makes nature subservient to man who derives both 
proíits and pleasure from a mastery of her secreta; the 
other chastens the mind and purifies the soul. They 
both reflect the yeamings and aspirations of men, their 
struggles and successes in the march of life. 

Culture is like food which we consume not merely 
for its nutritive value, but also for its agrceability. A 
«ystem of culture suits the race that has evolved it more 
than any other, and the forms of its expressions likc 
poetry, music, and other arts appeal Icss to other races, 
if at all. It prepares the environments in which the 
minds of the men belonging to it are able to grow and 
blossom wilh ease and vigour. When a person belong¬ 
ing to one type of culture by birth and tradition is 
iinder the environments of another system of culture, 
he shares the fate of the tree that is transplanted from 
an alien soil and an alien climate. That is why a 
foreign system of education and culture like the English 
system is unsiiited to a country like índia possessing 
a highly evolved culture from time immemorial. Genius 
flowers best on its native soil. 

Congress : A Retrospect and A ProspecI 

In a retrospect and a prospect in respect of 
the evolution of the Congress, Prof. Bhagat 
Ram Kumar observes in The Hindustan Review: 

A little thought shows that the radical disease in the 
body-politic which is at the root of all our ills today 
is the growing sectarianism of the Congress during the 
last 15 years or so. 

But not only has the Congress suffcred as the result 
• of its growing sectarianism: the nation has suflered even 
more. The Congress was the only factor of co-ordinatíon 
in our national life. It has aroused the classes, the 
masses, and the various interests making up the nation. 

It had aroused the Muslims, the Hindus, the Sikhs, the 
zamindar, the peasant, the town-dweller and the village-. 
dweller. It had given birth to ncw aspirations, new 
longing and new hopes. 

If the root-cause of- all our ills today can 
be traced to the sectarian charaeter of the Con- 
gress—is it too much to hope that wisdom may 
yet prevail and that false steps may yet bc relraced. 
The greatness of individuais is judged by the willing- 
ness with which they acknowlcdgc mistakes and retrace 
their actions. In that respect Mahatma Gandhi has never 
lacked in greatness. And if there is one man more 
than another who is n^sponsible for the growing secta¬ 
rianism of the Congress it is he. It is under his giiidance 
that the Congress has been changing its objectives and 
policies, and methods of work. Ile secs the resuits of his 
policy today on all hands. Is it too much to hope that 
he may render the country the greatest Service of his 
life by restoring to the Congress its national charaeter to 
•enable it once more to take its place as the leader of 
índia in its efforts at receneraüon? 

What is needed to be done is merely to free the 
<^ongre89 from being associated with any one party or 
:policy. 


b Congress a Political Party ? 

C. Rajagopalachar, the well-known Con^ess 
leader, discusses, within a short compass, the 
above question in some of its aspects in The 
Indian Review. He concludes: 

The Conness is not one of many political parties. 
Every political party in índia that works for the particular 
interest of this or that group, community or sub- 
community, looks upon the Congress as its one great 
opponent, and wiwes it were more compromising. 
Congress is^a **Party” opposed to all parties. Like the 
soul within the living body, there is a soul for the natipn 
which looks upon the separate aims of groups and cqpi- 
munities in the nature of fatal temptations of the flesh. 
Congress is the functioning of that nation-soul. And let 
us hope the Golden Juhliee was a yoga of that soul, an 
oceasion for the nation to contemplate its own strength 
purity and divine purpose, and rise above the flesh. 

The Problem before the Congress 

An Inquirer in an article in The Twentieth 
Century discusses the trend of the Congress 
movement and puts in a plea for the re-orienta- 
tion of its policy: 

Now, as the recent history of the Congress was 
nothing but lhe story of Mahatma Gandhi, even his 
temporary retirement has become a problem to its workers 
and their hope lay in the possibility of his return to 
active polities. While the íailure uf the Congress lies 
in its indehnite altitude towards its own ideal, the íailure 
of Mahatma Gandhi lies in his attempts to impose his 
own personal ideais on the merabers of the Congress. If 
siich a desire of his is to be fulfilled, most of the sinccrest 
workers in it would be forced to walk out and it woiild 
bc fast converted into an ashram of limited activities. 
It would cease to represent the country. But such a thing 
will not happen. It may be possible for the Congress to 
win freedom through strict adherencc to,^ lhe. ^-i^çiple of 
non-violence but it is a mere dream to suppose tliat, all 
its members would become equally religious-minded ^and 
evcdve such faith in lhe doctríne of Ahiinsa and Univei..«*il 
Love. The only possible regulation in this affair wouíà 
bc to allow lhe members to have their own faiths but asi 
members of the Congress and as represent atives of. the 
people of a nation, they shoiild adhere to lhe principie 
of non-violence. Faith is a thing which belongs to the 
heart and heart is the last thing that will yicld to the 
exigencies of time. One has a right to try to inspire in 
others the same faith which has grown strong in his 
dear heart but others have got an equal right to refuse 
to follow it. Who does not love to be free in these 
mallers? 

The Congress should therefore lay more emphasis on 
the principies which its own collective mind should follow 
than on those which its individual members should assi- 
milale. It should describe its own ideology in rlear 
terms and organize the country on that basis. As long 
as its organization does not inchide the masses, as Iqng 
as it fuils to create a new haven, a brighter futiirp in 
their hearts, so it fails to conduet a mass movement. 
For this purpose it is not enough if it awakens in them 
political consciousness but it is social consciousness that 
must be evoked. The Congress should hring into the 
march towards freedom all the members of the society 
which it claims to represent and place before them an 
ideal and a programme which their brains can under- 
stand and hearts would not refuse. 
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The Problems that Challenge Thought 

Why shoiild a handful be happy and 
prosperou», reaping what thcy sow not? Why 
should the vast majority be born to suffer till 
dcath, reaping not what tliey sow? Why sliould 
genius pine and disdainful wcalth riilc the carth? 
According to Sampurnanand these are the prob- 
leins that challenge thought today. In an 
article in The Neív Call hc grapples with them in 
the socialist way: 

Of lhe threc ways in which these and allied problems 
may be faced, tiie third onc is the way which the Socialist 
has eliosen for himself, lie is as keenly ulive as are the 
others to lhe fí>rees of eviJ which scem to have mastery 
here. Ile cannol turn iiis haek on the fight; iior, oii the 
other hand, can he eoiiiisel consolation, in the hope of 
a Jlercafler. There may or may not he a hereafter, biil 
he is nol immediately concerned with it. IIis domaiii is 
the llere and llie Now and he is certain that these ean 
he ultrred. fie helieves that it is possihle so to arrange 
lhe affairs of men that all can share in lhe good things 
of life, material, a<‘slhelic and inlellectual. He feels that 
the huppiness of oije man does not neeessarily imply the 
iinhappiness of ariolher, miich less of a group. And there 
is an ifiner urge within him to bring ahoni that happy 
day. He is lhe preacher of diseontenl. The problein is 
<j1i1 but he brings to its solution u new lechniqiie. As 
Marx once ohserved “ philos<iphers have tried in varioiis 
ways to interpret the world; the problem is to chtmge it.” 
The preacher of Relígion aKo realises this but he makes 
an indirect atlack on the problem, as it were. He tries 
to cliangc the world suhjectively by changing man*s 
attilude tíiwurds it, not so lhe socialist. He also does 
effeei a eliange in man’s altitude, making it less ego- 
eentrie, more catholic, but his farniliarity lies in the fact 
that he helieves that the world ean be ehanged objectively 
and what is more, he sets about this Inisiness, without 
earing for lhe opinion^ of lhe limid and the wordly-wjse, 
It will be bad future for the world, if he fails. 

Wanlecl—^Social Courage 

In The New Outlook Sliyani Kuinari Nehru 
in an article under the above caption deals with 
the problem of the division of mankind into 
smalltM* oommunitics, oaste» and sub-castes. She 
observe»: 

We are faeed with lhe glaríng problem that the 
soeiely of the future is not going lo be divided on the 
basis t)f caste, creed or religion. Divisions are natural 
umong luirnanity the worhl is too large to be without 
them but the whede of hunianity must in future be 
worked iipoii as one great family of beings. It is a new 
social ami mental oullook that is needed. Petty reforms 
t(» pfipulurise inter-casie marriages (rcsiricling them .strict- 
ly lo the tliree upper «dasses of Hindus) ; or to tcll lhe 
nntouehables that lhey are also Hindus and to .throw 
lemples open to them lo worsbip the sanie God; or to 
ask lhe Mahoinedan groups lo merge and lo be truly 
Islarnic; or to ask the Chrisliaiis to be one in the name 
of Clirist, will only lead us to anotber and a greater 
problem when the whole process of hislory will repeat 
itself lo evolve a common nation out of these threc great 
rrligions. Therefore, if there is to be a process of breaking 
these iiiinatiiral barriers between man and man in lhe 
name of caste, creed and religion, reformers realize that 


the process cannol stop midway— and soeiely must be 
prepared for the ultimate merging of all castes, creeds 
and religions. Society must be founded on common prin¬ 
cipies and ideais, common education and economic ad- 
jiistments. In such a social world there are bound to 
be individuais who will freely associate in life with each 
other despite diíTerent religious labeis, and a society that 
doses its eyes to such a probabilily and treats those 
individuais as outeasts is only showing want of faith in 
its own ideais of progress. What we nced therefore is 
a wider oullook, far more humane and rational than we 
possess at present. 


Book Selectiun for Libraries 

Book selvotion for Libraries is always a live 
topic* as it forms one of tlie first duties of a 
librarian. In an artiele on the subjeci in The 
Indian Library Journal^ K. Nagaraja Row, 
Librarian of the Annainalai University, refers 
to some of lhe leading principies in regard to 
the selection of books for libraries : 

The Library has got lo be so constituted as to nieet 
the d(‘mands of its rcaders which deniands may happen 
lo be eithcr expressed or unexpressí*d. It mu.sl have 
definile reference to lhe needs and desires of all its 
users jiist as a water-supply scheme of a cily is laid for 
meeting the persistcnl demands of a locality or a neigh- 
boiirhood. The Public Librarian must first plan out lhe 
volume of demand and assess it, have a standard for 
fixing the value of demand and by virluc of this standard 
evaliiate the demand, find out the various varieties of 
demand and finally satisfy them to the best of his ability. 

The standard for fixing the value of demand is stated 
by MacGoIvin as dependent upon lhe development of 
personalily of the readers of the library. The chief aim 
and piirpose of the public Librarian is to giiard and 
take care of the inlellectual life of his readers, Iry to 
develop in them their personalily in its intellectiial, moral, 
ethical and spiritual aspects so that the readers may 
gain from life maximum pleasure and happiness. This 
is the inission of a Public Librarian. So having this as 
the test, the books have lo be given a value in propor- 
tion to the degree in which they will be able to promote 
the devel(»pment of readers’ personalily. 

Lei us consider in detail the nature of demand. 
Demand for Library provi sion has been said to be “ the 
sum total of Services which a library can perform and 
the volume of demand emphasise.s the extern of this 
.Service.” Dimiands again are boih expressed and un- 
cxpre.s.sed. Expressed demands comprise all requesls for 
library Services which may or may not be provided for 
and Í2) the use which is made of existing provísion. 

'rhe Public Librarian having assessed the demand, 
must take these steps to lhe expression of demand. (1) 
Readers must be encouraged to slale what exaclly they 
desire. It is often fuund that a number of readers are 
too timid lo seek the assistance of lhe slaff. These must 
be encouraged to formulale their needs. (2) Sugges- 
lions from readers and users of the library have lo be 
taken intí> accoiint. (3) The public have lo be asked 
for developments in any possihle sphere. (4) And the 
Public Librarian has to cultivate the acquaintance of 
experts and men of standing in various branches of 
knowledge. 
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Sheep Breeding in Mysore 

The following is an excerpt froiii an article 
on sheep breeding and sheep rearing in Mysore : 
Lieut. A. A. Monteiro writes in The Journal of 
the Mysore Agrieultural and Experimental 
Union : 

In poinl of climale, Mysore falis into two maiii 
(livisions, the region of heavy rainfall known us the 
inalnad, which is moiintainous and hilly with a rainfall 
of ahout 70 to 300 inches, and inaidan which is a tess 
rugged country with a rainfall nol exceeding 20 to 35 
inches on the average. On accoiint of cliinatic and 
ccological faclors, and gcographical conditions, sheep do 
not thrive in the inalnad parts and are not reared therc, 
hut in all niaidan parts sheep rearing is an important 
indiistry and is doiie on very haphazard lines, as they are 
ehiefly prized for lheir manurc. 

In dcvcloping animal hiishandry grading iip is donc 
by importiiig sires froin foreign coiintries. The natural 
herbage which is able to support in heallh, slower growing 
native sheep that have evolved on this herbage, is too 
poor in construetive material to support more rapidly 
growing animais. The equilibrium between lhe grazing 
and the herbage is upset and the resuiling mortality is 
rcally a natural process leiuling to the elimination of a 
lype whüse rate of growth inherited froin lhe sire is 
greater than the herbage can support. The Hocks of sheep 
owners possessing cross-bred progenv do not receive any 
special attention. It is the general law in nutrilion that 
lhe faster the rate of growth of the animal, lhe richer 
musl be the food in construetive material reqiiired for 
bonc and tissue formation and any mcthod of supplying 
lhe deficiencies could only be second besl. To add to 
this, lhe poor pasture throiighoiit the shccp-rearing tract 
is highly infested with parasites. 

The breeding season in the State begins iisually after 
lhe showers in April. The whole male slock of the village, 
whelher of breeding age or not, move about ihroughoul 
the year with lhe feraale stock. The facls that a breed¬ 
ing ewe has lo maintain her body, grow her wool, provide 
for the growth and devclopmenl of the unborn lamb and 
provide milk for its sustenance afler birth, do not worry 
lhe sheep rearer in this country. Even a wcll-to-du 
landlord has not for his objcct the rearing of sheep for 
the production of a commcrcial commodity and to produce 
it in such a manner and of such quality and in sucU 
quantity that it will allow a reasonablc profit over the 
expenses incurred in producing it. 


The Material o£ Literature 

It is alvvays interesting to noto what a 
great litterateiir has to say of literature. The 
iriost eminont literary iiian of our time, llabindra 
Nath Tagorc, defines and describes literature in 
The Viwa-bhnmfi Qxmterly in the following 
way: 

Ideas that are worthy ihiis to become everlasting 
usually differ in many way^ from those that serve our 


every-day needs. Corn gives us annual crops, but il we 
wanl long-living trees, a different kind of seed has to 
be sown. The seeking of such immortality through liter¬ 
ature is an endeavour ever dear to man’s hearl. So, 
in spite of the exhortations of our patriotic crities for 
lhe production of informalive literature, in spile of their 
complainfs that novels, plays and poems are flooding the 
country, wiilers persisl in writing for the expression of 
lheir emolions. For, while that which is iiseful may 
fulfil some preseni purpose, that which has no immediate 
use stands a betler chance of permanent siirvival. 

Thus literary expression is scen to be the body of lhe 
idea. On lhe success with which the idea is established 
in such body, depends the merit of the writer; on the 
quality of its bodv depemls lhe value of lhe idea, the 
extent and endurance of its life in men*8 minds. Living 
ihings are necessarily dependent on lheir bodies; they 
caiinot, likc water, be poiired from one lo anothcr. Body 
and life exist logethcr as onc and indivisible, to their 
mutual embcilishmcnt. 

The idea, lhe subject-maller, belongs to ali men. 
If il does not occiir to one, it will, in tiim% oceur to 
anoiher. But its particular expression belongs lo lhe 
writer alonc. What this expression is in lhe case of one, 
il cannc»! be in the case of another. So that the author 
lives in his expression, nol in the idea or subject therein 
curibodied. A water-reservoir consists of bolh lhe enclosing 
embankmcnt and lhe water contained. But the water is 
not provided by man, it is always there. The merit of 
lhe engineer, which is his own, is in kceping il thus 
permanently availablc for the use of man. Similarly, a 
piece of literary work includcs bolh lhe idea and the 
form of its expression, more especially lhe lalter, which 
it is the glory of lhe writer to have provided as a ineans 
of making the former a joy for ever. 

So we come to the conclusion that literature proper 
consists in lhe appropríation of an idea by lhe writer 
of genius in such a way as to make il enjoyablc by all. 
Carbon is everywhcre, in earth, water aml air; the plant, 
by means of its intrinsic power, first incorporates il into 
ilself, and ihereiipon makes it fit for use by others. So 
is il lhe function of literature, first to make special the 
ideas that are general, and thcn by thct 
tion to make them of universal signiíicance and vali.e. 

If that be so, then that which belongs to the dernain 
of pure knowledgc is of ilself excluded from literafe-^* 
proper. For the truths that are to be apprehendcd by 
i)ur intellecl fight shy of lhe personal faotor,—they must 
be seen in the dry light of rcason, independent of in¬ 
dividual prcdilection. (fravilalíon cannot mean one thing 
to you and another to me; different minds and hcarts 
musl not be allowed to variegale it with the tinctiire of 
th(‘ir own feelings. It is only those ideas which demand 
for their expression, colour and tone and suggestivene.ss 
from the arlisl, -which are unable to gain entry into men’s 
minds unless so re-crealed,—that are the material of 
literature. They Can only live when giving a fitting body 
by language and form and rhylhni. They are not dis- 
coveries, not copies, but crealions. Once they find their 
body they cannot bc transferred into other forms, other 
conditions of life. The whole of such embodicd idea is 
dependent on each of ils parts. To lhe extent that any 
written production does not create such body, it fails 
as literature. 
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Ifí» Mujc^ly KciManI VIIÍ 





His Imíc Majesty King George V 

By tlu' (Icatli of ílis Majosty Kin{f C)(‘(»r[íc V 
tlio Rritisli Rnipiro nnd llic world liiivo lost a 
fírcal king, a groat g('ntl('nian, and a groat lovor 
ol world i)('a(“(‘. Our laatrt goos ou( in rcspcot- 
fnl syinpathy to Ilor Majcslv Mary, llis 

Majosly King Kdward Vlfl and tlio royal 
lamily. 

Diiring tlif lato king’s rcign of nion* than 
twonty-fiv(> yoars tlioro linvo boon rovolutioní* 
and uroat politioal oliangos in many oonntriof! 
of Ruroiu' and wars in Asia. Amorioa, and África. 
In Britain tliorc lias boon no rovolution or any- 
lliing liko il during tliis poriod. Tbis was, no 
donbt, in groat part <liio to tbo toinporainont 
of tbo Brilish pooplo and to tlio faot that tbey 
onjoy as groat liborty as. if not moro liboHy 
than. tbo inbabitanls of any country baving a 
rij,i:r!jtloi?rT*frtrni of govorninont. Biit it oannot 
l)t| gainsaid that it was also duo in somo 
.'..loasuro to tho statcsrnansbip, wisdom, oom- 
monsonso—in ono word —tho i)orsonality of King 
ri(>orgo V. Ho was froo froin any dynastio or 
porsonal ambition, and adhorod striotly to tbo 
British constitution, novor dosiring or tiying to 
oxoood bis powors as a British constitutional 
nionaroh. llo took tho ]»rbfossion of kingship 
seriously and workcd Bard to do his duties as 
a king. He used his power and influence to 
promote the welfare of his people. His duti- 
fulness, his gentlemanly qualities, his simplicity 
and his domostic virtuos made him highly 
popular with tho British poople. All this does 
not niean that thcro are no persons in Britain 
who want a ropiiblican form of govemmcnt 
Thcro aro oonímunists and somo socialists who 
want to havo a ropublio. But ovon arnong thoso 
Britishors who oonsidor tho oxistonoc of a 
inonnrohy in a donuxTatio ago an obvious 
nnoinalv thcro was a fooling that King Cieorgo V 
fulfillod tho dutios imposod upon him in an 
admirablo manncr. 


IIo had an advantagc ovor all his prime 
ministors and othor ministcrs in this that he 
had a bro.ador outlook, a widor vision and 
groator oxporionoo than any of thcm. For they 
hav(> lM>longod to this party or that, and could 
n(»t but adboro to tho ])rogramnie of their 
partios. But bo belongod to no l)arty, or rather, 
bo bolongod to all partios and oould appreciato 
tbo good that thcro was in tho, principies and 
|irogramnios of all partios. Thorc is no mcans 
of knowing what passod botwoon him and Con¬ 
servai ivo, Liberal or Labour ministors in their 
oon.«ullalions on stato businoss. But it raay bc 
safoly inforrod that tlioy all profitod by his 
sago counsol. 

His Majesty King Edward VIII 

His Majosty King Edward VIII succoeds 
to tho throno of his ancestors and is the heir 
to a groat namo and a groat example. He 
could not havo formod a wiscr resolve than the 
dotormination to which he has givon oxprossion 
that he would walk in the footstops of his 
groat fathor. Tluit is a guarantoe that British 
intorosts would bo safe in his hands. 


A Beneficent Forward Policy 

The British monthly, Reconciliation, has in 
its January number an article by C. Delisle 
Burns. In the course of that article the writer 
says : 

Therc is an altemative policv . . It is to send . • 
dortors and afl;ricultiirists and men who know somo* 
thing of tribal ciistnms and reliffious beliefs. C. F. 
Andrews has pointed out, in the Manchester Guardian 
nf Nnvember 8th, the importance of the experience of 
Dr. Pennell who wcnt across the frontier to ctire 
illness, and “eoiild go evervwhere among the hills 
witlmiii any real danger. The hill tribesmen would 
do anything for him.*’ There is also another similar 
experience which has actually been made the baais 
for policy. 

Not long ago I was talking to Professora of Colonial 
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Hislory and similar siibjecfs in íhp Diitrh University 
of Leyden. I disciissed colonial policy willi the grt^at 
aiitliority on Islam in the East Indie*? -Professor 
Siivnck-Hiingronje- -and hc tí)ld me of his own 
cxperience wilh barbaric and warlikc Iribes. The 
Diiteh in the Indies had sent continiioiis “punilive” 
rxpeditioiis into the hills. Tt was both (‘xpensivc 
and futilc. And thcn Suvnck-Hungronje, who kncw 
tribal customs and religions, offcred himself to go 
iip among lhe hills to find out whal the tribesmcn 
really wanled. A little friendly negoiialion and some 
quite simple arrangeiiienls íiroiight completo peace. 
The Dulch scholars rather “ pidled my Icg ” by 
saying that only a small nation like thoirs ought to 
have colonial dependcncies, hccause great nations 
had so rnany domosiic worries that ihcy left colonial 
policy to local officials and di<i not «íce how great 
iheir own rc>ponsil)ilities werc for petíple who cannot 
proteci iheni^rclves! (’an we in England not do 
someihing lo stop llie obsolele and fiilile policy which 
is callod “dcfence” on the North-Wcf-t Fronlier of 
Índia? 

The writer ])rocoo(is ; 

The po-íitivf’ p<»lic> of frieiidlv advaiices hy nien 
and womeii who know ahout medícint' and agriculture 
and tribal custcmis would probably be well iinder- 
stood by tlie preseiil Sccrclary oí State for índia. 
Lord Zctland, and als<í by lhe c\-Viceroy, L«»rd 
1 falí fax. Siicli a policy clearly requires at lea^f as 
riiiich .skill in ils inslrumcnls as is reqiiired froin 
military rnen who iindcrtake “ punitive ” expedilions. 
(Jood will is not enongh. If we requirc training for 
hombing, we require it also for prTsuasion: and il 
would be worse llian iiseless to send on to the fnmlier 
men and wonien with gooil inlentions and no know* 
ledge or adaptability. Aliove all, a new policy miisl 
not be confijsed b> the continiiance of the old policy 
at lhe <trne time. There is ul present in Fngland 
a very general c<ind(‘fiinalion of lhe Ttaliaiis for bomb- 
ing villages in Abyssinia: . . But lhe llalians are 
also iising whal i< called “ propagamlaaml lhey 
are iising a^ “propaganda" lhe digging of wells and 
freeing of slaves. Tliey riiighl have driiie lhese things 
much more effectually- e\en for ílieir own purposes 
-willu)ul lhe aecoinpuninient of boinbing, Now, 
however, that we can see lhe evils of bombiiig and 
“ punitive defences.*’ we shoiild change our own 
policy in índia: and similar change^ could perliaps 
be inlroduced in Iraq. 

American Achievement in the Philippines 

líobcrt Aura Sinith writes in the January 
piimber of Af<ia : 

“With the inaugiiration of the Philippine Common- 
wealth Governmeni lhe United .States concludes in 
a sensp a phase of its rclatíonship to thís insular 
possesion. Allhough it is Irue that sovereignty 
wmII continue to reside in the United States for a 
period of ten years. it is equally Irue that the direci 
administratíve conirol of domesiic aíTairs in lhe 
Philippines has passed from American into Filipino 
liands. It is, thereforr, appropríate to undertake 
some siirvey of what has been aceomplished in the 
course of thirty-five years of American oceupa- 
tion. ..." 

The* fíirt shonld bo noted tliat the Filipinos 
have obtainerl fnll control of internai aíTairs 
flíter thirty-five years of American oceupation — 


not aftor a centiiry or two, or after even half 
a century— and that they will have control of 
both domestie and foreign aíTairs in ten years 
more. Tinis they will bc free and independent 
in less than 50 years. 

Mr. Smith writes: 

“ Tliree large closely related fields of human 
aclivity and behavior suggest themselves as the 
points at which onc can analyze the cffect of the 
impact of American civilization on the Tslamis: first, 
the fundamental queslion of living and dying; second, 
the qiicstion of how one lives in the social State, 
that is education, govcrnmcnt and ciilture; the 
question of how onc lives in lhe economic State, that 
is, lu»w good u living one gels and how one gels it. 
In all tiiree of these ficlds the thirty-five years of 
American rule in lhe Philippines present a 
mclamorphosis." 

Can it be said that thirty-five 1mtrumí< 
of British rule in índia present lhe saiue kind 
of niidaiiiorphosis in ih(‘se three fields that 
tliiriv-five !/ 0 (trs of Ameriean nili* do in the 
r )pim‘s? índia i no doubt, a miieh bigger 
eoiiníry llian the Philippines with a inueh hirger 
lopulation. But Tntlia^s resources, too, are 
luueh larger íhíin the resourees oí the ’ 
Philippines: and Indian eivilization and eulture 
of th(* pre-British |)eriod were also íar superior 
to pre-Aiueriean Filipino eiviliztition and 
eulture. 

Cholera and buhonie ])lagu(' hav(‘ l)een 
stamped out froin the Philippines. Ilave tlaw 
disappeared froin índia? In inodi‘rn times 
plagne apiieared in índia in the niia^ties of the 
eentnrV' -Ixdon* the Ain(*riean oeeupat ion 
of the Philippines, but it lias b/v,in 

stamped out. Th(‘re is a persistent. attaekv on 
beri-beri and nialnutrition goiug on in VJhe^ 
Philipj)ines, and it is going to end in vietory. 

“ . . . . wheii the Americans Jandrd in lhe 
Philippines, the averagi; dralh-ratc was 47 per 
ihoiisanfl. ín 193.S, it had hoen rediiecd to 18. At 
lhe same time the hirlh rate liad bcen aec*eleraled 
from ahout 35 !o ahout 50. The spread. therefore, 
helween the two was mulliplied.” 

Aceording to the Leagiie of Nations 

Statistical Year-book,” 1933-34, the death 
rate in British índia for the latcst year (1931) 
available was 24.8 per 1,000, the birth rate for 
the same year being 34.3. So the exeess of 
births over dcaths in the Philip])ines is 32 ])er 
thousand, against 9.5 in índia! 

As regards infant mortality Mr. Rinith 
síiys : 

“ Most important in this changing picture is the 
eonqiiest of infant mortality. Whcn the medicai 
rnrps men wilh lhe fiTMl American expedition made 
fheir survey of conditions in the eily of Manila at the 
lime íd the oreupalion, lhey were horrífied lo fiiid 
that the infant mortality rate was approximately 80 
per hiindrcd (800 per thousand). Four out of five 
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babies died. Today in that same low-lying city the 
dealh rate is 60 per thnuHand (síx per hundred). 
Fourteen out of fiftcen Manila babies livc. Throngh- 
out the archipelago as a whole the infanl mortality 
rate has been cut to 138 per thoiisand and, wherever 
siipervision and hospítalization are possible, to less 
than half that hgure. Thís means an actual vital 
change in the lives oí Filipino families. It makes 
a great deal of difference to a mother if four out of 
five of her chiJdren survive, or if four out of five of 
them die.” 

In British índia as a whole the doaths 
imder ono year per 1000 living birtha niirnbcred 
181 in the ycar 1930, according to the Lcagiie 
of Nations Statistical Ycar-book/' 

C/onunonting on these vitality staiistics the 
writor in Asin observes ; 

“'riiis particular point of approacli gives the 
specta<*iilar toiudi lo what has been a long laborioiis 
slory of the inlroduclion of modem coiiception.s of 
heallh and sanilulion: quarantine service.s. conlnd 
(»f epidernies, iuiilding sewers and digging lalrines, 
spraying for niosípiiioes and fighling flies, cleaning 
iip puldic iiiarkcis and inspecling íish, perMiuditig 
suprrMilioiis ])*'oplo to eat wliole rice instead oí 
poli«>)ied grain and giving inolhers 50,000 hottles a 
>ear of rice Iiiill exiraci tu gel rid of lieri-beri in 
tlu 'ir cliildreii ” 


TI will b(* ]i()t(*(l iliíit Babindninatli Tagoro 
fias r(‘ 0 (‘ntly iirginl lho iiniiorlanoo of oaling 
whol(‘ rioo instead of polish(‘d grain and of so 
eooking riet' as lo keop the rioo hnll oxtraot in 
lli(‘ oooked rio(‘ instead of throwing it away. 
AV(‘ do not know wliether oiir pnblio hoallh 
departnionts give Tndian inothers rioo hnll 
(‘xtraet lo get rid of heri-bori in tlu‘ir oliildron. 
As regards edneation, 

WÍien*''T5í*wey’s s)iip sleained into Manila Bav, 
^200.000 Kilipiim cliildren w<*re recrivirig insiriicti<»n. 
In 1035, nuue lliaii 1,300.000. or one-tenth of the 
entire ])i»pNlaíiuii, wf*re enrol1c<l in llw puldic sclunds 
of llie islaiiíN." 

Aeeording to the “ Statesinans Year-bcn)k ” 
for 1935, tlie nnnil)(*r of seliolars in British 
índia in all edneational institntions was 
12,853,532 out of a i)o|)idation of 289,491,241, 
or aboiit 4.5 ])er einit., against moro than 10 
por cont. in the Phihp]nnos. This aftor moro 
than 150 yoars of British rnlc, boforo whioh 
thoro was greator litoraoy in índia than now. 
Tho writor obsorvos : 

“Tliroiighout the pasl decade the Philippini' 
Gt)verninenl has spent one-third of ils total inconi" on 
heallh and educalion alone.” ^ 

Tliis oannot b(‘ said of tho Govornmonts oí 
índia and tho provinoos thoroof. 

As rogards politioíd progross wo road : 

“ Governmenl il^^elf in tln* Philippines has become 
bolh represenlative' and aiiloiiomous. A repiibliean 
demoeraey lius heí‘n sei up. The iiational Legislature 
is ehosen thrnugh u siiflfrage limiled only by lhe 
ability to read and write. An íncreasing degree o! 
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domestic aiilbority has been placed in tbe bands of 
the Filipínos unlil today, except for the retention of 
sovereignty and the direct fisealization of eeonomic 
alTairs, llie guvernnient is free. Polilically the 
Philippines are not yet enlircly independent, actually 
the Filipinos have more freedom of action, more 
genuine liberly than do the citizens of lhe country 
to whom they still owe allegiancc.” 

The politioal status of the people of índia 
aeeording to the ncw eonstitntion imposed on 
her by Britain has been deaeribed by Mr. 
Ramananda Chattorjee in an articlc cntitled 
“ This is not self-governmont ” in tho same 
ÍJamiary) number of Asm from whieh the forc- 
going oxiraets have boon taken. 

As r('gards the eiiltural i)rogress of the 
Ti li pinos the writor observes :— 

“The inipact of western cullure has made itself 
fell noi only in ihis inslitution of representai ive 
deinoí-racy aml in the aeliievemeiit of genuine 
fnedom biit in a thoijsand and one minnr modifira- 
liíuis of ilií* standard <»f living. Kight million people 
in lhe Pliilippine Islands have put on their first pair 
i»f shnes wilhin the pa**! two decailes. Newspapers 
aiifl neriodirals whieh in 1900 hud a total cireulalion 
of les.s than 100,000 liave jumped to twenly time.s 
tlial nuniher. K\ery si/able lown in the Idands not 
only has now its hospital, di^pensary and high 
sehool; it has al^o its einemas publie playgnmnds, 
lenni»» eniirls and aiitomohilr®.” 

Tliere Inis been eeonomie imiirovement also. 

“ Iii 1903, the total imports í>f the Islands were Jess 
tlicin 70.0ÍM),000 prsos. The normal figure now is three 
times ihal amoiint. Hack in P>03 the Philippines 
'•old ev»*ii les^ than tlie\ hought, aboiit 60.(^,000 
pcvíi.s. Toda^ thev sH1 four limes ihal amoiiiit. A 
h*w tlioii^nnd poiiruN of hadiy niilled sugar were all 
the Islands coidd boasi when lhe Americans eame in. 
Ti»day ihi ir prodnelion «>f more than a million tons 
i- so great tliat their \ineriean eompeiil(»r.s regard 
it as a ‘ nu-naee."’ 

Ih\ T. Siindrrlomrs Christwas Grcetings 

Tlii' lb'v. Jíd)i‘Z T. Simd(‘rlíind, the greai- 
est living foreign fri('nd of índia, will complete 
another year of liis lomr and benefnrnt life on 
the llth of the enrrent month of February. He 
will, we Ixdieve, coTiiploti' his ninety-foiirth 
voar on that day. W(‘ convey to him our 
highe^ít r('gards and wi<h him vory many 
retnrns of his birthday. 

Tl(' did not- lie ronld not—forgot índia 
dnring Cliristmas. His Christmas Oreetings to 
frionds in índia is a beautifnl leaflet of some 
2,500 words, devoted i)artly to Ethiopia and 
mostly to a desrriplion of the condition of 
Indi,n by Miss SIade (Mira Ben), daughter of 
a Britisli admirai, and to liis own snmming np 
of índias new eonstitntion. 

His riiristmas íb*oetings end with the 
following words of Christ : 
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** He hath sent me to proclaim release to the 
captive, and liberty to them that are boiind;” 

and also thesc other New Testament words : 

**Remeinber them that are in bond», as bound with 
them; ” 

as well as the following lines of the American 
poet, James Russell Lowell: 

“Whenever a wrong is done 
To the hurablest or the weakest, *neath the a)l- 
beholding sun, 

That wrong is dune to us, and we are elaves more 
base 

Whosc Jove of right is for oiirsolves, and not f ir all 
the race.” 



reveal the inner soul of Rural índia and it is 
extremcly desirable that they should be known 
in other parts of the world as well. I am glad 
to know that A^sia, which is a favourite paper 
of mine, is going to publish some of your 
articles. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rabindranath Tagorb.” 



Dr. J. T. Sunderland 

Rabindranath Tagores Appreciation of 
Folk songs 

The Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, has written 
the following letíer to Professor Devííiidra 
Satyarthi in appreeiafion of his artirles on the 
folk songs of (lifferent parts of índia ; 

“ r3eíir Síilyarthi, 

1 htive read ])ra(*lieally all ytjur artieles 
publish(‘d in Thr Mofkrn licricv^ and eongratu- 
late you for their general high standard. They 


Rubindranalh Tagore*s Latest Portrait 
Photo : Satyendranath Bisi 


Romain Rolland^s 70th Biríhday 

On the 29th Januíiry this yettr the eelebrated 
Freneh author antl idealist M. Roíntiin Holland 
eoniplcted the 70th year of his lifc. On this 
oeeasion lhe Bengal braneh of the índia centre 
of the P. K. N. (Miib s(*nt him its folieitations 
through its Seeretary Profcíssor Kalidas Níig. 
In reply M. Rolland has sent the following : 
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Rumain Ko]land’s Latcst Portrait 
(Trandation) 

Fiiitornal Clníctings to iny friends of índia : 

“ JVÍ‘/y 4lu>groat oontury of heroic works in' 


which we are engaged, build a new, more lofty 
and more large Humaníty, with our agonies, 
strugglcs and hopes. May that embrace the 
totality of the human family. May the genius 
of índia be wedded to the genius of the Occident. 
I see in the Future the semi-divine children to 
Ikj born of that blessed union. From our 
troubled Dawn I salute the radiant noon of the 
Oreat Day. 

January, 1936. (Sd.) Romain RoliíANd.” 

\^'^e give the original Frcnch also of his 
grcetings in facsiniile, with his latcst portrait 
and that of Maxim florky and hirnself. We 
wish him inany happy returns of his birthday. 

The Materials of History 

In our last December number wc printed 
a list of presidents of the scveral sections of the 
All-India Oriental (Jonference held at the end 
of that inonth at Mysore, as supplied to the 
press by the “ United Press.” It was stated 
therein that the Rev. llenry Heras of Borabay 
was to be the president of the history scction. 
Kut we find it reported in The Hindu of Madras 
that Dr. Radha Kuinud Mukherji, head of the 
departmcnt of history, Lucknow University, 
actually presided at tlie mceting of the history 
and geography section. That paper has given 
a suinmary of his address, in the course of 
whii'li the professor is reported to have said : 

j lliMory ha$ to work under hard conditiona and with 
I tuugh and iniraciable material. It does not deal with 
' the presenl or the future but only with accompliahed 




í tjL. «IaW. liCíÂ^ iU. 
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Romuín Rollanrrs Fralernal Greelings to Friends in índia. 
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farls and dead realities. It is also a job to recover the 
m’ord'4 of ilie past. The sourccs of Ilislory are of 
divefM? kitnis. The earliest life of man is to be 
foiiiid iii the traces of the primitive tools, iniplements 
and habitation he had used and of eremafion or 
biirial íhen in vogue. Progress in civilization bríngs 
up other kinds of evidence of man’s expaiidiiig life 
in Works of architecture, sculpture and painting, in 
inscriptions, legends, etc. 



Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherji 


Three-hundredth Anniversary of Harvard 
UniversUy 

As fiir as wc aro awarc tho Calcutta 
Eiiiversity was foimdod for tlic advanceinent of 
loarning. Its Foundation Day was cclol)riited 
last yoar and this yoar wth ^ ppjta »_ma rj^ç8^ 
past and refreshments. Thcrc was no itépi ííT 
tlio celobrations which had anything do 
sporifically with leariiing. Hports, marrlics í»r.oi/ 
an«l tlio íike urc good in their way, but they 
aro not tlio ossenlials of a university colcbration. 
Harvard University is going to colebrate its 
3()0th anniv(‘rsar>' this ycar. Tlio anthoritics 
of tho (,'alouttu F^nivorsity may compare and 
oontrast tlioir i)i'ogrammc of anniversary ccle- 
brations with tho Harvard plan for its torcon- 
tonary colobration as outlinod bolow in the 
oxtract *akon from Uiiityi of Chicago. 

The Preí-lílent and FellowH of Harvard liniveràily 
havf, tione an amazing ihing. They have annonncej 
a plan for lhe celebra! ion of the 300lh anniversary of 
the foiinding of lhe College which has aomcthing lo 
<lo with ediication. Not sports, or biiildingN, or 
rarkf^ts i»f any, kind, hui -mirabiie dictnl — leakninc 
is lo be exalled in this festival! First of all, in lhe 
auliirnn of 1936, therc is to bc gathered in Cambridgc 
(F. S. A.), from all rountries of the world, lhe 
greatesi ussemblage of srholurs this nation and these 
times have ever known. In meelings large^ and small, 
in enormoiis piiblic conferences and liltle, quiet 
seminars, the content of modern knowlcdge is lo be 
restated by the outstanding authorítiea of mankind. 
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That this will be an event of almost omwheliiiiiig 
significanoe Is certoin. Seeondly, there is to Im 
established, through gifts from graduates and the 
general publlc, a 300th Anniversary Fund» for the 
Service of two perpetuai purposes, both aimed *‘to 
strengthen the intellectual and spiritual life and 
increase the usefulness of the University.’* On the 
one hand, the Fund is to create a number of new 
profeseorsnips, *Mntended to reinforce teaching and 
research by affording to teachers and scholars of 
unusual scope and ability broader opportunities thon 
have heretofore been available in American 
universities.’* The idea is to get the bcst mcn in the 
fíeld of learning, and to liberatc them for the guidance 
of youth and the search for truth. On the other hand, 
the Fund is to establish new “ Ilarvard National 
Scholarships,” intended to **open the door of oppor- 
tunity for study .... to more of the mo&t 
promising youths from every part of the count^ ” 
This two-fold project is a thing to kindle the mind 
and lift the heart. It woiild have been so easy, and 
80 cxciting, to have celebrated this third-century 
birthday with a great buiiding program of stadia, 
clock-towers, gymnasia, and haíls of learning! Rnt 
Harvard has put all this aside, to serve and glorify 
learning itself. Never was there a noliler evidence 
of Harvard’3 unshaken and iinshakablc primacy amoCâg 
the universities of America. And ihus early, Conant, 
whose dream this is, ranks with the immortal 

Charles William Eliot. 

Newspapers in Future ‘‘ Autonomous ” 
Provinces 

The Vidya Maiiflnl of Allaliabad do^^orvos 
praise for holdinp: animal All-India Xowífliapor 
Exhibitions duiin^ Uio Magh Alola a1 Allaha- 
bad. Thi« year Mr C Y (''hmlainaiii in- 
augurated the third of tlio^e annual oxhiliitioiw 
tbc* Kunibha Fair grounds. Aceord- 

ing to an Associated Press iiiessage, referring 
to the condition of newsptipers in the future so- 
ualled autonomous provinces, 

he asked whether the minisiei^ in oíhre who woiild 
necessarily bc purtisans and have their owii supporters 
and ncwspaper^» will suppress oppobition papers which 
would Iry to subveit and o\erlhrow their ministry 
and whether lhey will lake advantage of exceptional 
laws now placed on the staUite book by the hureaii- 
cratic govcrnment. If the> made such an atteinpt to 
muzzle the opposition press, will the governor come 
forward with the exercist* of reserved powerb? He 
was nol free from anxieh how the ininislers would 
utilize their powers lhat the ]ireM*nt go\ernment had 
in anticipation given them. 

Mr. Cnintamani empliasi/cd that the only remedy 
on the part of public-spintcd mcn was to inlensifv 
piiblic opinion against all forms of burcaucratic 
ovemment and in favour of constitutionaf and 
emooratic sworaj. 

As a constitutionalist Mr. Chintamani could 
not possibly have suggested any other remedy 
than the intensiíication of public opinion. But 
it. should be remembered that the exceptional 
laws ” to which he has referred werc oassed in 
the teeth of all but unanimous and venemently 
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exptressed pubHo opinion. These Bo>oalled 
which could he passed in defiance of puhlie 
opinion it would not he difficult to enforoe in 
spite of public opinion to the contrary. If it 
were suggested by those who are teumara- 
mentally or on principie not opposed to dSzeot 
action or rcvoluüonary endeavours that there 
should be such action or endeavours in case the 
ministers acted arbitrarily, it would be easy to 
confront the former with the powers which the 
new Government of índia Act has given to the 
Govemor-Gcneral and the Govemors to sus- 
pend the constitution wholly or in part and 
cxcrcise power autocratically. The new Act 
has provided all the devices that human in- 
genuity could suggest for frustratíng the “ con- 
stitulional ” and extra-constitutional efforts of 
the people to assert themselves. The only hope 
hes in the historical fact that somehow or other 
the will of the people has prevailed in various 
countrics and various ^es. But there can be 
no doubt that in whatever way the will of the 
people may prevail, the strcngthening and in- 
(cnsification of public opinion is a úne qua non. 

'I h( Hf>n’blc Prakdsh Narain Sapni, Cliairman of 
the Kecrption Commitlee uf the Vid>fi Manda), thought 
that respoDbihlc govcinmeiit and a controlled press 
(oiilfl uut gf> togetiier. and urged that the variou» presa 
laws “hoiild disappear from the statute book under 
iht autonomous guvfinment from lhe next year. 

It is a truhsm that responsiblo government 
and a cuntrolled press cannot go together. And, 
tlierofore, aceording lo bureaucratie logic, 
11 spon*-!!^!!' government can and must wait in- 
definitoly and the Tndian-owncd and Indian- 
editcd press must bc controlled ” for an in- 
definite period. 

A yawning gulf separates ** should dis- 
appear ” from “ must di^^appear ” which Indüan 
constitutionalists cannot bridge; nor are Indian 
direct-actionists in a botter position to do so. 

Allahabad Puhlie Lihrary 

It is seldom that wc are able to notice 
reporto of public librarios. Wc may be excused, 
however, for a little partiality to the Allahabad 
Public Library. For, The Modem Review was 
bom in Allahabad and owed some of its succcss 
to the facilities afforded by that library, not 
only so long as our offices werc situai in 
Allahabad, but evon for years aftcrwards during 
the lifetiine of our esteemed and dear friend 
and eo-worker, the late Major B. D. Basu, i.M.8. 

During the yeai euding March 31, 1935, 
its managing committee had the following 
personnel: 

Chainnan—Sir Tej Bahadnr Sapru, 

Vice<hairmai>—Coóunisnoner, Alluabnl Duridon. 
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Members—Pandit Kanhaiya Lai, Professor Dr. Tara- 
>hand, Laia Sita Ram, Professor Or. Prasanna Kumar 
Açharya, Professor Amamath Jha, ^ofessor Or. Megh- 
nad Saha, Professor Dr. Nil Ratan Dhar, Rev. Dr. 
C. Herbert Rice, Mr. Sarat Chandra Chaudhuri. 

Hon. Secretary—Professor Amiya C. Banerji. 

,* The general scction of the library contained 
27,412 books; oriental section 7,525; and 
Government publications, magazines and the 
like 5,328 : total 40,265. 

The number of visiturs to the Library during the 
year was 8,965 as against 15,426 in the previous year 
and 9,236 books were reqiiisitioned by them from the 
shelves for consultation in the readiiig roam. The 
deerease in number of visitors was due to the fact 
that the main hall of the Library had been closed to 
the piiblic from 27th January, 1934 to llth Ociober. 
1934. The building was «eriouslv damaged by the 
great earthquake of 15ih January, 1934. 

It is to be hopcd the number of visitors 
■wnll increase in future yoars. 

During the ye.ar under report 12,155 
books were lent out to the depositors .as against 
10,576 in the preceding year under the following 
subject heads : 


Gknerm. Seciion 

Subjcct heads 


General Work»! 

Number of 
bo(»ks issued 

Philosophy 

.. 

r>.si 

Religion 


MO 

S<Jciology 


913 

Philology 


110 

Science 


001 

Tscíul Arts 


m 

Fine Arts 


206 

Literatun- 


],.526 

Fictioii 

.. 

., 1..396 

Hisfnry 


1,164 

Government 

Publications 

3 

Sanskrit 

Oríentxl Section 

173 

Hindi 

.. 11 

.. 1,983 

Arahic and 

Persian 

476 

Urdu 


671 

Bengali 

.. 

.. 1,155 


T oial 

.. 12,155 


It is a pity the Hindu publie of Alluhabad, 
forming the majority of its population, has so 
little use for Sanskrit books. 

The Late Mr. Dip Narain Singh*$ Will 

It has been published in the papers that by 
his last will and testament the late Mr. Dip 
Narain Singh of Bhagalpur. Bihar, has left his 
property fctching an income of Rs. 1,50,000 per 
annum and his palatial residcnce to a body of 
trustees. His" widow is to receive Rs. 500 per 
mensem and his daughtcr Rs. 750 per mensem. 
The greater portion of the balance of the income 


has been donated for technical education. 
Three national educational institutíons are to 
reccive monthly grants ranging from Rs. 250 to 
Rs. 100. 

A truly princely and wise bcnefaction. 

Reforms Which May Precede Independence 

A correspondent askcd Mahatma Gandhi 
to discuss the following question in Jlarijan : 

“Don*t you think that it is impossible to achieve 
any great reforin withoiit winnin<v poUtical power? 
The present economic striietiire has also got to be 
tackled. No reconstruction is possible without a 
political reconstruction anil [ am afraid all this talk 
of polished and unpolishcd rice, balanced dict and 
so on and so forth is inere nioonshine.” 

Gandhiji^s reply begins thiis : 

I have often heard this argiimcnt advanced as an 
excusc for failure to do many things. I admit that 
there are rertain ihings which cannot be done without 
political power but there are numerous olher things 
which do not at all depend upon political power. 

The first example which hc gives is freedoni 
of thoiip:ht—obviously difforontiatinp; it from 
the freodom of expression of one's thought and 
oídnion on some tsubji‘cts. which depends on 
political freedom. 

Thtrc is n*rliiiiily no limil or n*straint on the 
ín-ftlom of rhoiiglil. It niay hr ronioiiihered that many 
rcforiiuTs an* m»wailavs la>ing llie givatest empliusis 
nii a now ideologv. How few of iis an* going in for 
any roforni in oiir opiriíons? .Modem vrienfists re- 
rogni/e lln* potency of lliouglit and that is why it is 
saifl that us a mun lliinks .«o does he become. 
()n«‘ who aiways thiiik.'^ of niiirder will turii a 

miirderer.On ilic (■f»nlrai*v, Uíe-^dio* alw^s - 

íliink*. oí triilh and non-vifdenre will be truthfui and 
ii'*n-vl«)lenl, and lie whose llioiiglil.'* are fixcd on God 
will br godiy. ín this realni oí llioiigliL po1itici»^> 
power does noi eoine int«) plav at all. Kveii so it 
niiist be obvioiis that political power or want of it is 
of no eonsequenre in many of onr aetivilir.s. 

Candliiji thcn procccds to makc a >iifíiíOs- 
tion to hií^ correspondent. 

Lei bliii inake a delailed note of all his daily 
activilies and he is siire to find that rnany of lhem 
are performed independenlly of any political power. 
Man has to thank hirnself for his dependence. Hc 
can be independenl as soon as be wills it. 

As regards the qu(‘stion of ‘ great rcforin/ 
Mahatmaji observes : 

The correspondent has raiscd the bugbear of * great * 
reform and then íoughi shy of it. He who is not 
ready for small reform.s will never be ready for great 
reforms. He whp makcs the best of his faculties 
will go on augmenting them, and he will find that 
what once seeined to hím a great reform was really 
a small one. He who orders his life in this way 
will lead a truly natural life. One must forget the 
political goal in order to realize it. To think in temis 
of the political goal in every matter and at every 
step Í8 to raiae unnecessary dust. Why worry one*8 
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head over a thing that is inevitable? Why die before 
one’s death? 

Thinking as he does, it is natural for 
Gandhiji to do what he has been doing. 

That is why 1 can takc the keenest interest in 
discusslng vitamins and leafy vegetables and un- 
polished rice. That is why it has becomc a matter 
of absorbing interest to me to hnd out how best to 
clean our latrines, how best to save our people from 
the heinous sin of foiiling Mother Earth every 
morning. 

It was when I was a young man—perhaps 
still a student, that I formed the opinion that 
all kinds of reform are intcr-related and inter- 
dependent,” and I still harp on it whenever 
necessary. It is, thcrefore, a pleasure to íind 
that Mahatmaji thinks that the questions 
referrcd to by him have a political significance 
—^though one may not be thinking of politics at 
all whilc interesting himsclf in the solution of 
those problems. Says he : 

I do not quite see how thinking of these necessary 
problems and finding u solution for them has no 
political significance and how an examination of the 
financial policy of Government has necessarily a 
political bcaring. What I am clear ahout is that 
the Work i am doing and askíng the masses lo do is 
such as can be done hy niillions of people, whoreas 
the Work of exainining the policv of <»ur rulers will be 
beyond lhem. That it is n few people’s business 1 will 
not dispute. Let tho^^e who are qualified to do so do it 
as best they can. But until lhese leaders can bring 
great changes into being, why shoiild not millions 
like me use the gifts that God has given them to 
the liesi advantage? Why should they not makc 
their boílies fitter in.strumenls of serviceV Why 
should nol they clear their own doors and environ- 
ments of dirt an<l fillh? Why should they be always 
in the grip of disease and incapablc of helping 
rhemselves-òr aiiyone else? 

No, í am afraid the rorrespondeni’» question brlrays 
his laziness and despair and the depre.ssion that has 
ovcrlaken many of iis. 1 can coiifidcntly riaim that 
I yield to nonc in niy passion for freedom. No 
fatigue or depression has seized me. Many ycars’ 
experience lias convineed me lhal the activitie^ that 
ahsorh my energies and altenlion arc calculated tn 
arhieve llte nalion’s freedom, that therein lies the 
sccret of non-violent freedom. That is whv I invile 
evcryonc, men and women. young and old, to con- 
tribute his or her share to llie great .sacrificc. 


“ The Future of Democracy ” 

In our last issuc in the Note entitlcd, 
“ Philosophers Discuss Democracy,” wc quoted 
an cxtract frora a newspapcr report of Professor 
D. N. Bancrjee’8 speech on “ The Future of 
Democracy.” That report made him say : 

the most serious objection against Absolutism 
is that it prodiices a most demoralizing effect upon 
the Government.*' 

It has been pointed out to us that what he 
actually said was: 


m:. 

** But the niMt aerioue objection againtt AbcolntÍMi \ 
is that it producea a most demoralizing effect upoQ * 
the people.” 

The Deutsche Akademie Scholarships for 
Indians 

índia Institute of the Deutsche Akademie announces 
the following sixteen scholarships in institutions of 
higher leaming in Germany available for Indian 
ficholars (male or female) of outstanding ability, for 
lhe academic year 1936-1937. The scholarsÜps aro 
named after great German and Indian representativos 
in their field of Science or in honour of personaUties 
who supported the cause of Indo-German cultural co- 
operation 
Medicine : 

1. Mary K. Das and Taraknath Das—Scholarship 
Uenable at the University of Munich. Applications 
from women-students preferred). 

2. Robert Koch—Scholarship. 

Mathematics : 

3. Ashiitosh Mukherjee-“Scholarship 
Indology : 

4. Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar—Scholarship 
(This scholarship is due to a gift from the **Allian 
and Stiittgarler-Lebensversicherungsbank A.-G., Bln.) 

Chemistry : 

5. Justus von Licbig—Scholarship 

6. Cari Diiisberg—Scholarship 
Physirs : 

7. Hcinrich Hertz ‘-Scholarship 

8. Sir J. C. Bose—Scholarship 
German Language and Literature : 

9. Jakob Grimm—Scholarship 

10. Friedrich Ruckert—Scholarship 
Engineering : 

11. Oskar von Miller—Scholarship 

12. Werner von Siemens—Scholarship 
ArchaeologY : 

13. IJeinrich Sehliemann—Scholarship 
Veterinary Science : 

14. Wilhelm Ellenbcrger—Scholarship 
Agricnlture : 

15. Albrccht von Thaer—Scholarship 
Mining : 

16. Adolf Ledebur—Scholarship (tcnable at the 
University for Mining, Freiberg-Saxony). 

All scholarships consist of SOÒ.-Marks (pavable in 
ten monthly instalments of 50.*Marks eacn) and 
exemplion from the tuition-fees at tlic University. 

SoMK RuLES and CONDITIONS. 

The scholarships arc tenahle for one academic 
ytar (10 months bcginning by November Ist, 1936, 
ending by Aiigust 31st, 19371. 

The selection of successful candidates, which will 
be determined solely by the qiialifications of appli- 
canis, is in the liand of the Deutsche Akademie. 

Appiieanis for the stipends must be graduates of 
reeognized Indian Universities, preferably scholars 
posst*ssing research experience. Applications from 
non-graduales will be given consideration only if 
they have reeognized literary or scieiiítiíic achieve- 
ments to their credit. Eyery appHcant must posseaa 
good health. 

It is desired that the applicant should have fair 
knowledge of tlie German language, as all academic 
Work in Germany is carríed on through the médium 
of German. 

Besides it is imperative that a scholarship-holder 
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should arrive at Munich by the Ist of September 
and stay in this city at his oum cost till the academic 
year begins in November, devoting these weeks to 
intense study of German language in the German 
language course for foreigners at the University of 
Munich (arranged by the Deutsche Akademie) where 
he wilJ be exempted from fees. 

As stated above the scholarships are tenable only 
for one academic year. If the candidate is desirous 
of acquiring a German degrce he must be prepaied 
to stay in Germany at least for three (mostly four) 
termszizlè—2 years. An extension of the scholar- 
ship not being sure (though possiblc if the student 
proves worthy) the student iniist possess sufficient 
means of his own for the second year of study. 

Apart from the scholarship the student must be 
prepared to spend at least 120.-Marks (raoderately 
íived) per month from his <iwn pocket for the 
nccessary expenses not iiicludcd in the scholarship. 
Expenses for books have lo be conntcd separately; 
the ices for examinations, the printing of the thesis 
(only referring to students who want to lake a degrce) 
have lo be borne by the student. 

The Applications must Contain: 

1. A survey of the previous academic career, 

2. an exact statement of lhe further study-pro- 
gramme. (// the student wants to pass the German 
doctoratet he should mention 5o), 

3. copies of all important certificates (if not in 
English, translations must bc added). The certifi- 
cates will not be returned. A statement regaidlng 
knowledge of German is desirable. 

4. specimens of the student’8 work (priiited or in 
mamiscript). 

5. recominendational letters from iwo professors or 
other well-known personalities, 

6. a guarantee by some prominent personality that 

the applicant is really carne.<«t about his appli- 

cation and will certainly come to Germany before 
September Ist, 1936, if a srholarship is granted to 
him, 

7. a healh-certificatc. 

Applications not fulfüling these condítions cannot 
be taken ínto consideraiir)n. 

All applications should reach índia Tnstitiite of 
the Deutsche Akademie before April Ist, 1936. 

Applications reaching Índia Institutc later than this 
date can no more be placcd before the Seleclion 
Committee. The successful candidates will be 
notiiied by air-mail in the month of June 1936 at the 
latcst. 

The Applications must directly bc sent lo the 
follo\ving address: 

Dr. Franz Thicrfelder, 

Hon. Secretary, índia Institute of the Deutsche 
Akademie, Maximilianeum, Munchen 8 (Germany). 

Notes That Arrived Too Late 

For our last (January) nutnber we sent 
many Notes from New Delhi where we had 
gone during Christmas Week. But thou^ we 
despatched them on dates and hours sufficiently 
early to reach our oflSce in Calcutta in time to 
enable our editorial staff to print them in the 
January number, they arrived too late—we 
cannot say why. It would not serve any useful 
puipose to print the majority of these Notes 


now. A few which may be still found some- 
what interesting are printed below. 

Christmas Week Functions 

[Written for the Januaiy number.] 

The annual session of the Indian National 
Congress is no longer held during the last week 
of December. But the annual sessions of many 
other All-India, provincial and local organiza- 
tions of political, social, educational, cultural 
and other descriptions continue to be held 
during this week. And during this period there 
have becn Congress Jubilec Cclebrations all 
over índia. These and the sessions of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, the National Liberal Federa- 
tion of índia, the All-India Wornen’s Confer- 
ence, the All-India Educational Conference, and 
other Conferences, it has not beon possiblc for 
us to notice. 

Mahatma Gandki & the Congress 

[Written for lhe January numbrr.1 

Mahatma Gandhi’s greatest achievement in 
conncction with the Congress is that he has 
cherished the faith and hopc that freedom can 
be won by non-violent means and has inspired 
others also with that faith and hope. It has 
world significance in that this faitli, when justi- 
fiod by results, will practieally amount to the 
diseovery of a moral substituto for war. 

Congress and Simplification of Life 

IWrilten for lhe January niimbcr.l 

There may be, as there has bèfen, difference 
of opinion regarding the economic cult of 
khaddar, but it must be admitted that the use / 
of khaddar for clothing, to the extent that it 
has spread, has made for the simplc life—for 
plain living, and in many cases for high think- 
ing also. Plain clothing does not fit in har- 
rnoniously with luxurious living in other direc- 
tions. Therefore, khaddar has made for in- 
expensive living in general. That means that, 
if a man is so minded, what he savos by using 
khaddar and by adopting a standard of living 
in aceord with it, he can spend for higher objects 
—for deepening and broadening his and his 
family’8 culture and for the Service of society 
in general. 

The use of khaddar has tended to produce 
a higher result also. It has been a great 
leveller. When the rich man uses the poor man’s 
khaddar, he voluntarily stands on the same levei 
as the poor man. The rich man unconsciously 
ceases to think of himself as other than and 
superior to the vast mass of the men and women 
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I üf his country—verily bis brothera and sisters, 
iind the poor man is able unconsciously to 
bríd^ the gulf between himself and those be- 
ionfdng to higher ranks in society. He no 
longer stands in awe of those who used fonnerly 
. to dress themselves in gor^us attire—^the dis- 
tance between them and himself disappears. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the results, 
outiined above, are less perceptible now than 
they werc a few yeare back. Nevertheless, 
what littie still remains must continue to in- 
dicatc what ideal in one direction Congress has 
striven to realize and what it has actually 
achieved. 

Mrs. Margaret Sanger on Indian Women*$ 
BeaiUy 

IWritten for the January mimber.1 

Bombay, Dcc. 26. 

*’ Inrliaii women are lhe most bcautifiil among all 
llie rares in lh<; world. Therc is a grace and a 
charm in lheir faces, no mattor what their siatus. 
Even among llie poor classes living in ‘chawls* I 
fourid exceptional beaul>.'’ 

This was the glowing tribute paid lo the Indian 
women by Dr. Margaret Sanger, giving her impres- 
sions of her Indian toiir, to a representai! ve of the 
Press, who inlcrviewed her at the Taj Mahal Hotel. 

—United Press. 

It is some polace to loarn tliiit women ean 
bc at Icast very beautiful, p:raeeful and eharm- 
ing in spite of their being ignorant of eontra- 
ceptive devicea and of their not adopting them. 

Revised Riiles of Government Servants^ 
Conduet 

rWrillen for the Jaiiuar>' nuinber.] 

. The Gazi'tte of Indin piiblishc. revised niles 
relating to llie conduet of Government servanls. They 
fali iinder sevcral headiiips, whieh inclnde 
(tratiiities, rcwards. piildie demonsirations in their 
honour, lending and borrowing. the liiiying and selling 
of houR"a and olher valuable property, holding or 
acqtiiring inimovablc property, lhe promoiion and 
managenient of companies. private trade or amploy- 
meni, anonymous piiblicaiion of documenis and 
communiration'! to the Press, nnblic speeches, cic. 

The publiention of theso rules on the eve 
of the Congress Jubiloe celcbrations niay not 
be quite accidental. 

On the question of pivrtieipating in polities 
and clections, the rules say : 

“Subject to any general or special order of.the 
Local Government no Government aervant ahall take 
part in, subscribe in aid of or assist in any vray 
any political movement in índia or relating to Indian 
aflairs. The expression ‘political movement’ indudea 
any movement or activities tending directiy or in- 
directly to excite diaaffection o^ainst or to embarraas 
Goreniment aa by the law establiahed and to promote 
feelings of hatred.or enmity between the diSerent 


dasaes of His Majetty’s «ibiectt ot to disturiíft^ 
pnUic peace.” yt ■ 

Of couTse, pro-Govemment or prorBúreau- 
cracy polities is not polities, the mai^iténance of 
British dominatíon in Índia being an entirety 
non-political object. 

The following rules are also signifícant: 

No Government aervant ahall, except with the 
previoua sanction of the Local Government, engage 
in any trade or undertake any eroployment or woik, 
other than his official dutiea. 

No Government aervant ahall, except with, and 
during the continuance of, the previoua sanction of 
the Local Government, own in whole or in part, or 
conduet or participate in the editing or management 
of any newspaper or other periodical publication, 

May not a govemment servant have any- 
thing to do with a periodical devoted to pre- 
historic archaíology ? 

Indian Polities and the Unemployment 
Problem 

IWritten for the January number.] 

The British rulers of índia, when dwelling 
on the question of the cconomic advancement 
of this cotmtry, generally advise us not to mix 
it up with polities. But in no country in the 
world, and ccrtainly not in índia, can economies 
be entirely separated frora its polities. It is 
no doubt true that even in the present subject 
eondition of índia some economic improvement 
is possible. But it cannot be emphasized too 
often and too strongly that adequate economic 
advancement is impossible without self-rule. 
For that rcason, the unemployment problem 
also eannot be solved to an adequate extent 
without the attainment of self-rule. Without 
self-rule. there cannot be a sufficient number 
of careers in the fields of public Service, agricul- 
ture, eommerce and industries. 

On aecount of foreign rule, numerous posts 
in tlie eivil and military departments and 
ndministration of the countrj’- are held by 
foreigners. Thesc under self-rule would be held 
by Indians. Foreign employees demand and 
gel cxorbitantly high salarics. For the work 
done by them, competent Indian men can be 
got on much lower salaries, as in Japan. This 
change would release considerable sums of 
money, which could be utilized for the agricul- 
tural and industrial advancement of the country. 
Foreign personnel in the higher ranks of Services 
in all d(‘partments necessarily involves the im- 
portntion from abroad of some goods required 
by them, which can cither be manufactured in 
índia, or dispensed with. 

That at least 80 per cent of the revenues 
are and would remain non-votable, shows ^t 
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crorcs upon crores of rupees cannot and would 
not be available for the dircct and indirect 
oconomic ainclioration of the condition of the 
country. Exchange, transport, and currency 
would continue to bc manipulated in the inter- 
ests of Britain to the detriment of India's 
interests. 

And last of all, Chapter III, part V, 
Sections 111 to 121, of the Government of 
índia Act, 1935, would remain a standing 
obstaclc in the way of our economic i)rogrcss. 
These sections are nicant to prevent so-called 
“ discriniination ” by índia against Britain in 
the spheres of cominerce and industiy. The 
prevcntioii of ‘‘ discriniination *’ means the pre- 
vention of the adoption by índia of all those 
nieans and ineasures by which the national 
Governments of all free civilized coiintrics pro- 
tect and promote their own national coinmercc 
and industry. It is to a great extent by such 
means and measures that Britain herself built 
up her commerce and industry and continues 
to promote them even nuw whenever nocessaiy. 
But what is sauce for the British goose cannot 
be sauce for the Indian gander. For is not 
índia a peculiar country and are not Indians 
a peculiar people? 

Lct us by all means fight economic back- 
wardnoss and unemployment even in our present 
politically subject condition with all the weapons 
we can conimand, but lct us never forget that 
a complete solution of all our economic 
probleins cannot be attempted, far Icss aceom- 
plished, in the absence of self-rule. 


U. P, Unemployment Committee^s Report 

Not having reccived the report of the 
Tnited Provinces Unemplovnient CVimmittee or 
any summary thercof, we are not in a ])osition 
to refer to it in detail. But from what has 
appeared in the papers about it, it appears to 
be a thoroughgoing and comprchensive doeu- 
ment dealing with all aspects of the jiroblem 
and suggesting remedies of various descriptions. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru was the chairman of this 
committee. His great ability ancf knowlcflge 
and experience of public questions and affairs 
do not require to be descri bed. He ungrudg- 
ingly gave much of his precious time and energy 
to the Work of the committee, studied the 
probicm of unemployment in general and its 
Solutions both in índia and Europe and bestowed 
much thought upon them. There was also the 
co-operation of the members of the committee. 
The excellence of the report is the natural 
result. 


As there is unemployment all over índia, 
to a greater or less extent, and as the main 
aspects of the problem are similar all over the 
country, both the governments and the people 
of the provinces outside the provinces of Agra 
and Oudh should also make full use of the 
labours of the Sapru committee. In order that 
they may do so, the Report of that committee 
should bc made available to them. The Govern¬ 
ment of índia should see to it. 

The solution of the problem of middle-class 
unemployment depends to a great extent on the 
opening out of ncw careers in the spheres of 
the public Services and commerce, industry 
lincluding agriculture), banking and transport. 
The civil and military Services require to be 
thoroughly Indianized. This can be done only 
by the Government of índia, or rathcr by its 
master the British Parliament—as things stand. 
As regards the opening out of careers in the 
fields of commorce, industry, banking, shipping 
and the like, something can be done by the 
Government of índia on its own initiative by 
way of development. But that government 
cannot do enough to produce any substantial 
result. The new Government of índia Act bars 
the way, and the obstacle can be removed only 
by the British Parliament. But it will not do 
so of its own aceord. Great pressure will have 
to be brought to bear upon it. That the Indian 
people can and must do. 

Provincial Governments can, no doubt, do 
something to relieve unemployment. But they 
are likely to plead the eternal waiit of i>enee 
as an excuse for doing nothing, though they 
can and do incur unnecessary ex(>ense in various 
directions to gain their own objects. Takc the 
U. P. Government, for example. That Govern»- 
ment is reported to bc going to spend five lakhs 
of rupees for extending the Council Housc at 
Lucknow “ to provide sufficient accommodation 
for the sccretariat staff removed from Allaha- 
bad.” Now, Allahabad is still said to be the 
capital of the U. P., though only nominally. 
Why was Lucknow made the real capital bit 
by bit, and why was the secretarial staff 
removed? In Bengal, by a real expansion of 
primary cducation, unemployment among edu- 
cated young men can be relieved to some extent 
by appointing many of thern as teachers and 
inspecting offieers. But the Bengal Government 
is not really going to increasc the nurnber of 
primary schools, and the teachers and inspect¬ 
ing offieers whom they want to appoint would 
bc chosen, not from the ranks of graduates and 
undergraduates, thousands of whom are without 
any employment, but from those who do not. 
know Englishl 
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No ^^VenU VUU Vkn 

“ Veni, vidi, vici (“ I carne, I saw and 
I conquered”), were the words in which Julius 
Cscsar announced to the Roman Senate his 
defeat of Pharnaccs, King of Pontus, near Zela, 
47 B.C. Though, iinlike Julius Csesar, Musso- 
lini did not Icad the Italian forces in person. 
he expected perhaps that the generalíssimo of 
the Italian expedition scnt to Ethiopia would 
send him a report of his immediate suceess in 
the words of Julius Csesar. But owing to the 
stubbom resistance of the Ethiopians that 
expectation has not been fulfilled. Nobody can 
now prophesy when vietory would come and on 
which side. 

“ The OU Sanctions ” 

If the Emperor and peoi)le of Abyssinia 
had to depend on the Leagiie of Nation^—(hat 
is, practieally on Brilain and France—in^load 
of on their own loví' of lib(‘rty, valour and 
stronp, right anns, tluár conntry would by now 
have beeome a deptanhaicy of Italy. That mis- 
fortiine has not yel oviMlaken them beeause 
tliey lovc‘ th(‘ir countrv and know liow io defend 
it at anv cost. 

'Plie oil sanetion^,'’ if enforced bv tlu* 
League of Nations, eoiild Ijavo eanly (TÍppl(‘d 
Italy and brought MusM)lini to hi^ '-en‘-es But 
llie i.eague <till shilly-shallying. AVe in Tndia 
know that thcn* are two kind'' of eoinmiitee^ 
ai)poinled witli two diff(M’('nt kimK of objects 
—coiumittees for solving and eommittees for 
shelving ])roblems. Perhaps the eonnnittee 
iippointed Í)y the League to eoiiMder tlu* (jue^tion 
of oil sanctions belong^ to the lntt(*r cat(*2,ory. 

Zanzihar Inâian Merchants 

As a result of tlio anti-Indian Deerees of 
the Zanzihar ('Jovernment. Mune lõü Indian 
merchants of Zanzihar haví* already uound up 
their business and left the island for good, about 
80 others have closed their business but are still 


Indian merchants and injurious to the intel*èe{s 
of the inhabitants of Zanzihar as a whole. 

The following resolution was passed at the 
last open session of the National Liberal 
Federation at Nagpur : 

The Federation, while reiterating its condemnation 
of the anti-Indian decrees passed by the Zanzibar 
Government in June 1934, which decrees have 
resulted in squeezing oiit Indians from iawful pur- 
suitft in the Zanzibar protectorate expresses its 
apprehension at the cxtpnsion of the moratorium to 
July 1936 in clear violatíon of the Zanzibar Govem- 
menl*s promise lo settle the debt problem within a 
>ear. This Federation records with satisfaction the 
iinanímous report of the Agricultural Indebtedness 
Commissíon appointed by the Zanzibar Govemmeni, 
which supports the ronclu«ions of the report submítted 
hy Mr. K. P. S. Menon, I.C.S., to lhe Government 
of índia, which exposes the one-sided nature of the 
Rartiett repoit, on which the said anti-Indian decrees 
werc hased and deplores the altitude of the Zanzibar 
Go\crninent in not accepting the Commission*s report 
as well as lhe views expressed in the memorandum 
of the Indian National Associatíon of Zanzibar sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State for Colonies and the 
Govtininenl of índia. In lhe opinion of this Federa¬ 
tion the hasis of the said decrees having been 
«^hatteied bv the said commissíon of the Zanzibar 
Government pre‘«ided o\er by lhe Chief Justice with 
an offinal majonly, lhe Government of índia should 
press for a rt peai of the «aid derrees. 

While tlie Federation appreciales the sympathetic 
allifiiíle and aelion of the Government of índia it 
lirues on them lhe advisahilit\ of promptly pressing 
for aicepitince oi lhe following deinands for rebef 
of lhe iirgint net*d^ nf the indian (‘ommunity, namely, 

n) AriKndmenl of sertion 19 of the Land Aliena- 
lion Derree of 19.34 with retrospcctive effcct ao as 
not to jllow lhe períod of liinitation to nin against the 
«rediiors diiring lhe moratorium; 

Í2) Immediate adoption of the lerommendations of 
the acricnltiiial indehledne^^s commission hv the 
Government of Zan/ihar; 

i3) Miolitíon üf the licenre íee for the export 

of (loves; 

\holilion of one-fc-ided levy on export of cloves; 

('.3) ^tnpp.iíre of piinlia^e and export of cloves by 
’ the riove Grower*' \ssocialion and niodiíication of its 
f»thrr artiviiips. Failing lhe agreement of the 

Colonial OITue lo give effect lo these minimnm 

drmands ilii^. Federation leiomniends to the Govern¬ 
ment of Imlia the imposition of an embargo on 

iinports iif rloves into índia, if sucli imports oríginate 
from the Zanzibar Protectorate. 


tlierc bccause thoy do not know whoro ciso to 
go, and some twenty have beeome in^olvent. 
Il ruin has not overtaken more Indian mer- 
chnnts of Zanzibar, it is becíiuso their croditors 
are Indians and have not pressed them hard 
as yet to pay up. Preferring death to the <Iis- 
grace of insolvency, one merchant has committcd 
suicide. 

The British Secretary of State for the 
Colonies should not only relieve individual 
hardships, as he promised to do, but revise the 
Decrees themselves, bccausc they are ruinous to 


Asuiosh Professor of Sanskrit, Calcutía 
Vniversity 

The 1’niversity of Calcutta is to be con- 
gratulatod on its appointing Pandit Vidhusekhar 
Sastri to the chair of Asutosh Professor of 
Sanskrit. 

Botter late than never, 

The title of Mahamahopadhyaya ” has 
been rccently conferred upon him. On previ- 
ous oceasions, when this title was sou^t to 
be bestowed upon him, he expressed unwillíng- 
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ne88 .tb receive it. This time, it was done, we 
undçrstand, without his previous knowledge. 
He was and is a great scholar. The title has 
not made him a greater. But recognition of 
true merit is not unwelcome. 

Is fnter-Caste Marriage Un-Hindu? 

PooNA, Dec. 31. 

The Subjects Committee mcctin^ of tlie ITindu 
Mahasabha considered till the earJy hours of the 
morníng Mr. Jayakar*s resolulion regarding the 
removal of caste sypieiii and iintouchabilily. 

Aftcr a great dcal of disnission, in lhe coiirst* of 
which sevcral speakers spoke, Pandit Malaviya gave 
his niling stating that lhe problcm of inter-caste 
marriage and íntcr-caste dinner was outside ihc scope 
of the Mahasabha and hence that particular part of 
lhe resolution was out of order. Pandit Malaviya, 
however, said that lhe removal of untouchability was 
undoiibtedly the íirst diity of the Mahasabha. 

A tough fight is cxpcctcd over the rcsolulion in the 
open session this noon.—United Press. 

We are unable to nnderstand why lhe 
problera of inter-caste marriage and intcr-caste 
dinner was outside the scope of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. Inter-caste dining lias become so 
prevalent in educatcd circlcs in Tndia that it is 
no longer necessary to discuss it>—not in any 
caso in Bcngal. As regards inter-caste m.ar- 
riage, instances of such marriages are by no 
means rare in aneient Sanskrit poetry and 
drama and mythology and in aneient Indian 
history, too. It ia rccognized in Smriti literature 
as a valid kind of marriage. Not only marriage 
between a man of a highcr casto aicí a wonian 
of a lower caste ianuloma marriage). but also 
marriage between a wonian of a highcr caste 
and a man of a lowcr caste was rccognized as 
a valid marriage. Inter-ca«tt* marriages aro still 
to be fouçd in Nepal and Sikkim and the British 
Darjeeling district. Not u few such marriages 
are celebrated every year in Bcngal with 
orthodox Hindu rites. Hindu inter-caste mar¬ 
riages with orthodox rites can bc registered 
as valid marriages under the law of British 
índia. ^ whatever Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya may think, intcr-ca.stc Hindu 
marriages wcre orthodox marriages in aneient 
times and are still valid Hindu marriages. 

It is to be noted that, in spite of Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya’s niling, a resolution 
which was passed in the open session of the 
Hindu Mahasabha sanctions inter-caste marriage 
by implication, 

Abolition of Caste Distinctions Urged 

His Holiness the Sankaracharya of Karabir 
Pith, Dr. Kurtkoti, moved the following resolu¬ 


tion in the last session of the Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha at Poona: 

The Hindu Mahasabha reafirma its previous 
resolutions for givíng equal access to all Hindus, 
irrespective of their particular caste or creed, to all , 
public ameníties and institutions such as schools, 
Wells, tanks, Ghats and other places of water supply, 
hotels, roads, parks, Dharmshalas and public places 
of worship and bumiug Ghats and the like. It 
fiirther affirms its faith that untouchability must not . 
bc regarded as a part of Hindu religion or social 
syhtem and recommencls to the Hindus for abolition 
of all distinctions in the Hindu society based on 
birth or caste in the spheres of public, social and 
political life in which such distinctions ought to have 
no application and are out of place at present.” 

The mover made an impassioned speech 
in supporting the resolution. 

Mr. Rasiklal Bisbwas. Hengal Harljan leader, 
seconding the propositíon suid that Uarijans would 
be thankful to the Hindus for iht; gosture made by 
this resolution. 

Several speakers inriudíng a number of Harijans 
supported this resolution. Messrs. Lavale and Kole 
werc the only two Sanatanists who opposed the 
resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Shapurji Saklntwala 

The sudden death of Mr. Shapurji Saklat- 
wala in London removes from Üic ranks of 
Indian nationalists a stout fightor for freedom. 
He was a ncar relativo of the late Mr. .1. N. 
Tata, the great industrialist, and began life as 
nn officer of the firm which bears that narae. 
Latcr, he developed comraunistie proclivitios, 
and had to ohoosc between his principies and 
hi.s job. It does him lionoiir that hc adhcred 
tu his principies antl gave iip his post. He. | 
jiossessed oratorieal gifts of no mean ordef. 
That he was elected a niembcr of the British 
Parliainent was duc not a little to his oratorieal 
powcns and skill. 

Rudyard Kipling 

Riidyard Kipling, who diod last month in i| 
Britain, was born in índia and passed his earlier 
years in this country. Some of his earlier 
literary works, too, werc writt.cn herc. Ile was 
perhaps the greatest jioet of British imperialism. 

He was also an effeetive story-tellcr in prose. 

Hc enriched English literature by his pen and 
was a giftcd literary artist. 

Lord Reading 

Ijord Reading, whose death was reported 
last month, ivas a self-madc man. Rising from 
a humble station in life, he carne to oceupy the 
highest Office in the gift of the British Crown 





«ibroad, namely, thatt of Òoveraor-Ofeneral and 
Víeeroy of Índia, which . shows tbat he was 
a nian of great intellectual capacity. So far 
as ‘índia is conccmcd, it cannot be said that 
he pushed her forward towards the goal of 
Swaraj. 

Sir John Woodro§e 

The late Sir John Woodroffc bfigaü his 
career in índia as a barrister-at-law and was 
later appointed a judge of the Calcutta High 
Court. He was in syrapathy with Indian cul- 
ture and wrotc books like “ Is índia civilizcd?” 
and “ Sakti and Sakta.” He made an cxtensive 
study of Sanskrit Tantric literature and tran- 
slated some of it into English, trying thus to 
make Tantric thought accessiblc to western 
peoples. 

Celebration of Indian “ Independence 
Day** 

Non-Indians living outside índia sliould not 
be niisled by the cxpression Indian “ Indcpen- 
dcnce Day.” The 4th of July is celebrated by 
the Americans as the day on which the United 
States of America won independence. The 
Indian “ Independence Day ” is celebrated on 
the 26th of January. But that date does not 
indicate the day on whicK Ihdia bocame free. 
It is a day which was lixed to reraind 
Indians of the fact that in Deccniber, 1929, at 
the Lahore session of the Congress, Puma 
Swaraj or Independence was declared as the 
goal of índia’s struggle for freedom. So the 
■day of celebration of Independence Day ” in 
índia is not a day of rejoicing, but is a reminder 
that freedom has still to be won. That is a 
necessary reminder, not only for Congressites 
but also for all other Indians. The day was 
celebrated this ycar in all provinces. 

Rapprochement Between Congressites and 
Liberais Needed 

The Right Hon’blo Mr. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri, liberal Icader, made a speech in Madras 
on the 5th of January last, definiug the attitude 
of the Liberais towatds the Congress, in'the 
course of which he said: 

"We are not new to the Conçreaa. Some of us 
have been in it longer than outyide it. .To atk ui 
therefore to conte back to its íold. is not to tive us 
an unwelcome advloe. We should veif mnek like to 
do so. We will not say ‘No’ but we ean*! say ‘Yes* 
as we find it difficult to respbnd to Ihis appeal.” 
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Proededii^ to :. 0 Xpy& ví4y, 
cotild not éotef tho íola, 

Mr. Sastii enumefatdd tke fttndaméátti IsHm 6d 
which the Libefalt did nòt tee'éyo to. with 
Congressnien» nameiyt «le hiVil diedoeoienee 4|lt íòr 
attaining the goal df Puna Swanj« inaitteiiçe dá 
habitual khaddar weating ahd mailiial labdur clauáe 
in the Congreas coUstitütiOII. 

The Congress* cotttinued Mt. Saitri» is a tiolitical 
organization meant to achiete |iolitical áima iá the 
political sphere agaiiiBt politioal obstaéles and èa 
êuch conditions imposed on ita memberahip shoüld oé 
political and not baaed oti coUaiderations of huntallity 
or otherWise. 

NevertheleSB* muttial understandlug betWeen the 
Congress and the Libefal Party, thought Mf. Sastri* 
was posaible both duríng and after the coming elec» 
tions. Although the Congress may not remove theaO 
barriersi it is posaible for the Co^esa to throw 
the doors open in the outer court in ordeT that fto 
element that could be uaeful to them* in thmr fight 
could be left out. 

Mr. Sastri also explained why it was 
necessary for the Progressive partiea in the 
country to come together. 

Mr Sastri referred to the appeal made by them 
at the Liberal Federation at Nagpur. **In ourresolu- 
tion,*' said he, **we referred mainly to the need of 
Progressive parties in the country coming together 
in order firstly, to keep the anti-national forces in 
check and secondly, to do what good we c^ lo the 
oountry out of this constitutjon. What we intmid by 
that resolution is, 'stripped of generalities, that tlm 
Congress being an organization most prominent iil 
the Ãeld of polities and also most influential and 
most powerful has cast upon it the düty of gathering 
all forces in the country that may maké for further 
development of the constitution along healthy and 
proper lines. 

Speakina about the coming elections* Mr. Sastri 
declared that it would redound to the good of the 
country in the present circumstances if the results 
of the coming elections should declare in íavour of 
the Congress. The Congress represents what is 
Progressive in the entire nation. it is therefore oui 
duty to see that it emerges victorious. 

Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, who presided, refer- 
ring to closer co-operátíon between Congress 
and the Liberais, said: 

** We are asútious that the exponents of other 
schools of polities should sec^ tq enter the cooncils 
and we wish all success to tnoaer.who wiah to aerve 
the country. Whichever party ni|y,come isto power, 
it must Work the constitution to mu;ract the s^lmam 
possible out of the reforn»; Jfttl(ted.\a$ it is in 
opportunities and responsibilites throm opeo to us.** 
Mr. Venkatarama Sastri, Presíéemt, Liberal Federa¬ 
tion, declared that the Liberais were prepaied to 
co-operate with the Congress on idl itee» on which 
they agreed. 

All this shows that tbere is a genuine desire 
on the part o£ the Liberais to co-operate with 
the Congress.. The CoA^ess attitude is in- 
dicatéd in tíie íollbwiiig statemènt Í9sued by 
Babu Rajendra Prasàd: 
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**I haVe reád with 6are and respect due to Rlght 
Hon’ble Saetri and Mr. Venkatarama Sastrí, their 
speeches at Madras. During the last íew weeks 1 
have also received Communications from friends 
suggesting that Congress should take steps to bring 
about a coalition if not fusion of parties. 1 have 
been considering the matter and while it has not 
l)een possible for me to consult the Working Com- 
mittee and my other colleagues and co-workers 1 
may State the position as it strikes nie. 1 very much 
appreciate Mr. Sastri’s reference to Congress and would 
wish that others who do not agree like him with the 
present programme and policy of the Congress would 
recognize that that institution is of grcat help and 
Service in national struggle for freedom and deserves 
support even from those who do not see eye to eye 
with it. But when I come to consider the difficiilties 
he points out in the way of the Liberais joining the 
Congress and the suggestions that the Congress should 
remove them, I am faced with the problem which 
baffles me. An analysis of these difficulties shows 
that in order to induce the Liberais to join it, the 
Congress should do four things: (1) It should 
change its object or creed of Indepcndence; (2) It 
should declare that it gives up Civil Disobedieiice as 
the method as its suspension or withdrawal at present 
does not satisfy him; (3) It should give up its 
discipline of manual Labour; and (4) It should give 
up its uniform of Khaddar. 

“As regards the object of Indepcndence even the 
Government has not insisted upon the Congress giving 
it up. It was after that creed was adopted at Lahorc 
that the Round Table Conferences were hcld and the 
Congress was invited to send representatives to them 
and the Congress representative was permitted to put 
it forward on behalf of the Congress at the sccond 
Conference. Civil Dísobcdience is not altogether a 
new thing in the Congress although it has been 
actively carried out only recently in 1917. When 
Mrs. Annie Besant was in intcrnment and Congress 
was run by those, who subsequently seceded from it 
nearly two years later, Civil Disobedience was not 
only talked of but actually recommended by several 
Provincial Congress Committees and had not to be 
resorted to because of early release of Mrs. Besant. 
Earlier than that it had, as passive resistance in 
South África, secured active support of Congress, 
which sent funds, and it also received the blessing 
of Gokhale. Since then we have gone through it in 
this country. I can understand the objection that it 
is inopportune at particular moment or in particular 
circumstances but I don’t understand how Congress 
can abjure it once for.all and for ever and declare 
that it shall not resort to it under any circumstances. 
These two suggestions present insuperable difficulties 
in the way of the Congress and if the two are 

e^ally insuperable for the Liberais, a clear fusion 
of the Liberal federation and the Congress is im¬ 
possible. As regards Khaddar I am afraid the 

question has not received the consideralion it deserves 
and a lot ol prejudice has })een created round it. 
Manual Labour franchise was born in an atmosphere 
of suspicion and unwillingness to give effect to it 

on the part of even many Congressmen and it has not 
been aÚe to overcome these. But in spité of what 
many- amongst us consider io be their merits, if the 
objection was confined to them alone, it would have 
been possible to find a middle course. 

“1 have suggested before this that fusion of parties 
and organizations may not be possible but it. should 
not be impossible to find points of agreement and to 
Work jointiy in respect bf t&Qse tnattets. Mr/Venkgta- 


rama Sastrí*s speech, I am glad to note, takes 
this line and he also suggests that avenues of agrae- 
ment should be explored if joint action is desirable 
and there can be no doubt that it is this line of 
approach which promises to be more fruitful for 
construetive work in the country and the combined 
front against encroachment on fundamental rights of 
civil cítizens such as liberty of person and freedom 
of press will fumish such avenues of agreement. A 
considcrable consensus of opinion regarding the 
merits of new Constitution may also provide an 
oceasion for a joint attack. 

“AU these may be explored at Lucknow. Regard¬ 
ing the first two, the Congress programme and its 
attitude are well-known and whatever difference may 
be with others, it will probably be about the 
emphasis on some particular items and about the 
particular melhods by which these can be composed. 
With regard to the last, the Congress must obviously 
decide its own line of action at Lucknow before it 
can take any steps which will be eifective.** 

Mahatraa Gandhi has declared that he 
would accept and be satisfied with the “ sub- 
stance of indepcndence.^^ Wc believe, it was 
when he was in London in connection with the 
so-callcd Round Table Conference that he did 
sü. Now, Dominion status, as interpreted in 
the light of the Westminster Statute, does give 
the substance of indepcndence. That being the 
case, it should not be impossible to devise a 
formula which would satisfy both Congressmen 
and Liberais without either having to give up 
their principies. For our part,— and we do not 
belong to any party—^though wc are for in- 
dependence, we do not find it objectionable to 
Work for Dominion status. But we would cer- 
tainly refusc to support never-ending Indo- 
British connection. Wc have Hcithcr the right 
or nor the powcr to bind our successors. Why, 
wc old men, though we have only a fcw years 
at the most to live, we do not know whether 
even in the near future there may not be some 
opportunity to work for indepcndence outright. 

As regards civil disobedience, Mr. Rajendra 
rrasad’s statement of facts is right. And he 
has also quite propcrly observed : 

I can understand the objection that it js in- 
opportune at a particular moment and in particular 
circumstances but I do not understand how the 
Congress can abjure it once for all and for ever and 
declare that it shall not resort to it under any 
circumstances. 

As for tlie constant wearing of khaddar 
and rogular manual labour, we do not know 
if all merabers of the Congress really satisfy 
these requirements. Perhaps even our peasants 
have nothing to do by way of manual labour 
during some months in the year. 

What is most to be valued is the mutual * 
goodwill displayed by both partiea, 
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Official Anti-Congress Propagtmdu 

The Leader, & very prominent Libèral orgap, 
writes: 

We cannot be accused o£ being partisana o£ the 
Còhgreaa and have not hesitated to críticiae both the 
organization and aoipe o£ its leadcra whenever, ip 
our opinion, a propcr occaaion has arisen. Biit w6 
must proteat in the strongest terms againat the 
Department o£ Public Jn£ormatlon o£ the Government 
o£ índia converting itseH into an anti-Congresa pro¬ 
paganda agency. In the oíEcial publication entitled 
índia in 1933-34’* poisonoua insinuationa have been 
made regarding the expenditure o£ lunda collected 
£or the Harijan cauae and also £or Bihar earthquake 
relicl. There are many honeat patriota 'who differ 
£rom Mahatma Gandhi and Babu Rajendra Praaad 
in their political ideais and methods o£ work; but 
no one has had the audacity to suggest ao far that 
public £unds collected for the piirposes mentioned 
above and disbiirsed linder their direction have been 
misappropriated. Presiimably, after the recent ex- 
poanre of the Bengal Government by the Manchester 
Guardian the writer of ** índia in 1933-34” realized 
the necessity for greater circumspection. But to refer, 
ín relalion to the Harijan fund, to ^misgivinga as 
to the manner of its expenditure’; and to suggest 
that * Information as to the disbiirsement of the 
Congress relief fund of Rs. 24 lakhs (collected for 
Bihar earthquake relief work) was diíHcult to obtain’ 
ia a far worse offence than that committed by the 
Bengal Government. We can understand though we 
may not approve of the Deparlmenl of Public In¬ 
formation defending the policies and actions of the 
Government of índia against criticisms and attacks. 
We can even make alJowance for interested pro¬ 
paganda in favour of the Ottawa Pact. But to utilize 
an ofiicial publication for the purpose of making such 
aceusations against the Congress is, we feel com- 
pelled to observe, both diacredilable and inean. Let 
lhe writer of these offensivc pas-sages produce 
evidence on which he bases his charges, and make 
them in such a manner as to be capable of a direct 
challcnge. To make foiil auggestion and lhen to mn 
" away from its implications is unworthy of a Govern¬ 
ment. Is it for carrying on propaganda of this kind, 
we wonder, that lhe staff of the D. P. I. at Delhi 
has been strcngthened? 

Babu Rajendra Praaad has supplied the 
dailies with a crushinp; rejoinder throiigh the 
'' Associated Press.” Tio has quoted exten- 
dvely from the report of Mr. W. B. Brett, i.c.s., 
Relief Comniissioner, and at preaent Chief 
Secretary to the Biliar and Orissa Government, 
Lo cffectively contradict the remarks in 
^ índia in 1933-34.” 

Babu Rajendra Prasad's statement con- 
dudes as follows : 

• 

I do not propose to say anything against the 
administration of the Vicoroy’s Relief Fund beyond 
stating that if I have not said anything about the 
Government meaaute it is not becauae 1 am ignorant 
of what has happened or becaiise I approve of all 
that has been done. I purposely refraiiied from the 
controversy, yet our methods are suspected and the 
writer of ** índia in 1933-34’* can say nothing better 
than: ”The Congress, as a whole, appieciato'the 


^ oppòrtunit^ prbvided by distrem áM á large area to 
* refaabilitáfé their prestigé not only t^. a vigotroiu shawV 
.; of interest locally in Bihar but also by pablisbiiMS 
reports tending to minimise the áctivities pf the 
Government and exaggerate the áctivities of the 
Congress.*’ In the opinion of the writer, we needed 
the earthquake to rehabilitate the Congress prestige! 
Well may one retort that the* Government wgited for 
. another earthquake to rehabilitate their prestige by 
preventhig all non-oflficial philianthropic and 
hiimanitarian organisations from entering the area 
where relief was needed against the great catastrophe 
of Quetta.— A. P. 

Bengal Government Withdraws Insinuation 
Against Pandit Jatvaharlal 

In the Bengal Administration Report for 
J933-34 there was an obseryation that Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nchru wanted to carry on agita- 
tion in furtherance of his “ militant ” political 
programrae “ under the guise of anti-untouch- 
ability áctivities and with the mpney collected 
for ‘ Harijan ’ work.” As even those Indians 
who do not belong to the Congress party 
know, the Pandit is incapablc of such dis- 
lionorable conduet. He protested. soipe 
British papers supported him, a question was 
askod in Parliament, and a report was called 
for from the Bengal Government. That 
Government has had to express regret and 
withdraw the charge. But even in doing so 
it tried to justify the “ inference ” drawn by 
tlic writer of the Report! It also speaks of 
it« “ knnwledge that ostensibly non-political 
movemonts have in the past been exploited 
for political ends." By what persons and 
when such things werc done, was not statcd 
—perhaps because the Bengal Government has 
caught one Tatar in Pandit Jawaharlal and do 
not want to catch more of them. 

The GaekwatTs Jubilee 

On the oceasion of the Diamond Jubilee 
oclebrations of His Highness tlie Gaekwad of 
Baroda’8 rule, forty-six prisoners have been 
releascd and sentences of 646 have been 
roduced. Remission in land revenue and com- 
pulsóry cducation cess to the extent of four 
lakhs of rupees has been granted. 

His Highness delivered a message to'his 
subjects at a Durbar held to rcceive mraddress 
from his peoplc on the cotnpletion of his 60 
years’ rcign. The message first announces 
that a crore of rupees will be set apart for 
the Diamond Jubilee Tnist ” the ineome from 
which will be spent in village uplift work— 
specially for the uplift of the depressed classes. 
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His Highness then refers to the introduc^n 
of compulsory Primary Educatípn with a view 
to liquidate illiteracy from the State. He also 
announces that Village Pancbayats and District 
Panchayats are to be established for construct- 
ing feeder roads and wells. His Highness next 
refers to the legislation made for abolition of 
social evils like Child Marriage, Caste Tyranny 
and Untouchability. 

During the reign of the present Maharaja 
Baroda has made progrcss in all directions. 

The creation by His Highness of a trust 
fund of a crore of rupees for village uplift 
reminds one of the Government of India^s allot- 
ment of one crorc for the wholc of British índia 
for similar work. Baroda has a population of 
a littlc more than twenty-four laklis of pcople, 
British índia has a population of more than 
twenty-seven crores of pcople. 


China Between Two Fires 

It is not the Japancse alonc who cause 
trouble to China. She has her own communists 
also. So she is between two fires as it wcre. 

SwATOw, Jan. 29. 

Two more Japanese destroyers have arríved in 
consequence of the Sinojapanese tension. There 
are now six Japanese warships in the port.— Reuter. 

Cantow, Jan. 28. 

Thirty thousand communists are marching from 
Hunan province towards the west into South China, 
sweeping all before them. 

They have now captured Wcngan, near Kweiyang, 
capital of Kweichow. The fali of Kweiting, thirty-five 
miles east of Kweiyang is now expected. Thousands of 
civilians and soldiers are hastily building block 
houses and digging trenches round Kweiyang. All 
available provincial troops are being rushed to the 
{ront.—Reuter. 

Canton, Jan. 29. 

After fierce fighting with the Government troops 
at Kweichow, the Communists have now captured 
Kweiting, only 35 miles east of Kweiyang, capital 
of the province, where martial law has been pro- 
claimed. 

The Communists who number 30,000 have been 
sweeping all before them despite heavy losses. 

— Reuter. 

Tientsin, Jan. 30. 

A Communist revolt has broken out in South Hopei, 
where^ it is reported, local Soviets have been estab¬ 
lished in certain districts.—Aen/er. 

Peipinc, Jan. 30. 

British and American Nationals have been adviied 
to evacuate Kweiyang and other adjacent cities owing 
to the advance of the Communiat forces in South 
China.—Aeurer. 


Unrest in Egypt 

Egypt continues to be in a disturbed con- 
dition. 

Cairo, Jan. 2B. 


Ignoring the counsels of leaders students eveiywhere 
are striking in the moming. No conflicts with, the 
police have occurred hitherto, but students of the 
School of Applied Arts made a bonfire of fumiture. 
Students of Giza University are organizing demon- 
atrations and twelve hundred of them are marching 
on to Cairo. Large forces of police have been posted 
on the only available bridgc whilst a strong body oí 
Egyptian cavalry are proceeding to Giza. It is 
rumoured that AÍi Maher Pasha will form the Govern¬ 
ment under his Premiership. 

Five students were wounded when the police fired 
at the demonstralors at Damanhur. Three students 
and fífteen of the police were injurcd at Mansura. 
Nahas Pasha will broadeast a national appeal for 
calm. 

It is expected, that 12,000 will attend to-morrow*8 
memorial Service for King George at which members 
of the Nessim Pasha Cabinet will bc present. 

In view of the prevailíng tension the Egyptian 
infantry will forro a cordon round the Kasrelna 
Barracies during the ceremony.— Reuter. 

Cairo, Jan. 29. 


Fifty students and several policemen were injurcd 
in the fighting which broke out today and is still 
proceeding. The íight origínated when the police, 
who were drawing a cordon round the rioting 
students in Sheiks Training College in Kasrelaini 
district were attacked by students from the rear, with 
stones and hoses and countered with warning by 
shol-giin volleys. The infantry are still giiarding the 
ediicational building and the Egyptian Lancers are 
patrolling the city.— Reuter. 


Cairo, Jan. 29. 


The police employed a novel method of identifying 
riotous students during today's rioting. From a 
special tank they sprinkled the oífenders with a harm- 
less coloured liquid and wcre thus able to spot them 
later. 

Some esti mates place today’s casualties as high 
as 100. The students bnally undertook to return 
home qiiíetly from the Sheik’s College which, is 
temporarily closcd, 

School strikes are spreadíng to provincial towns. 
The 'autborities otherwise report “ all is quict in the 
provinces at mid-day.”— /leuíer. 

Gkneva, Jan. 30. 

Mr. Ahmed Hussein, Preaident of the Young Egypt 
Society of Cairo, has sent a memorandum to the 
Secretary-Gencral of the Lcague of Nations to the 
eifect that the entire Egyptian nation ardently desires 
that Egypt should become a member of the League and 
be invited to take the place which is hers by right. 
The memorandum adds that the Society representa 
young Egyptians several of whom have uffered their 
blood for the country and have fallcn victims to 
British oporession.— Reuter. 

Cairo, Jan. 30. 

Aly Pasha Maher, the King*s Political Adviser, is 
forming a Neutral Cabinet with friends from all 

S arties, with himselí as Prime Minister and the 
[inister of the Interior. Thia move follows the 
&ilure. oí prolonged eíSíorts to form an All-party 
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Government to conduet negoüationa for the A&i^o- 
Egyittian Treaty owing to the Wafd refuaal to eiiter 
a Coalition Government.—Aeufirr. 

Clash of British and Egyptian Opinion 
On Defence of Egypt 

It is stated in the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
of the 30th January last that its spccial corres- 
pondent at Cairo has seiit it thc.following telc- 
gram on the 29th January: 

Cairo, Jan. 29. 

The British High Commissioner for Egynt discunaed 
individually the points of the Treaty of 1930 with ail 
the prominent leaders of Egypt. The main point 
on which lhe British and the Egyptian opiníons collíde 
is that the British Governnient wishcs to change 
some of the terms of the Treaty bnt the Egyptians 
do not wish to change a slight lerm. Tlie first 
condition of the Treaty regarding the military ^tation 
is that the British forres mu st be transferred to 32 
degrees longitude beyond the eastern side of the 
Suez Canal and the Egyptian forces mu«!t be kept 
lherc instead. 

The British Government maintains that the present 
forces must be where lluy are and more should be 
added because the forces are not siifficicnt enoiigli 
to protcct that side. The steond point is that the 
total numher of the Britj^h forces on the northern 
desert side of Egypt must be only £8Í>00(?), biit the 
British Government innsts that the present number 
must not be lesstmed because the military will not 
bc able to defend the fiontier of Egvpt and the 
reform of the troops will cost £15,000,000 which the 
expenditure budget of the war department will not 
be able to bear. 

The Egyptians siate : “ Lcave lhe defence in our 
hands and see how oblv w'e manoge it. Whcn we 
spont £5,000,000 on Jubbuhi Awlia Dam which cannot 
be iised íiefore 20 years and £4,000,000 on Thana Dam 
which cannot be utiliscd for 50 \ears, why should 
wc not spentl £15,000,000 foi the defence of our 
eoimtry? We shall spcnd all that we have in 
^ defending our motherland but wc want that her 
defence should be entniMed to us.” (Copyright to 
^ ‘Pjtr.ha’ in índia). 

Mr. Manohar LaVs Presidential Address 

By íhc courtesy of Prof. D. N. Banorjoe, 
the local socrotary, Indian Economic Coníor- 
ence, Daoca, we have recoived not only the 
presidential address of Mr. Manohar Lai, but 
ílso all the printed papers read or meant to 
be read at the Conference. We thank him for 
his kindness. It is not possible for a nionthly 
magazine to raake proper use of all of them, 
but we have kept them for future possible use. 

In the course of his very able presidential 
address Mr. Manohar Lai very rightly observed: 

What ia briiiR achirred, if not actiially achieved 
in Japan, should be posaible for índia. We have an 
immenae popuiation and tberefore ready demand for 
manufactured goods. We have an imraense market, 

8 market which the whole world is trying to secure, 
TCt in spite of onr unbounded resourees we continue 
haplesa viotinu of world’s dumping. 


The main reason for Japan’s eeonomie 
progreBs is that Japan hae a national govem- 
ment whose business it is to bring about the 
prosperity of Japan alonc. 

Mr. Manohar Lai concluded his address by 
iiulicating what the deplorablc condition of a 
niainly agricultural country, as índia never was 
in the pre-Britibh period but has come to be 
under British rule, may be in the not distant 
future. Said he: 

What will bappen if the forecasts of scientific man 
come true? Professor J. B. S. Haldanc recently 
remarked that ‘"by 1944 prices of food will fali se 
much that large numbers of agricultural States would 
gü to ruín” The course of evenls diiring lhe paat 
twcnty years warrants the general soundness of this 
prophecy Do we realize the import of this fast 
approaching fate on unhappy índia maintaining one 
of wor]d's largcst popiilations on her own agricultura 
and struggbng to buy manufactured goods from 
abroad at growing disadvantage? 

The economist in índia today is worthily engaged in 
the dose study of economic fact and theoiy. But 
I vcnliirc lo think that his most urgent task now is 
more than ever beforc, to roíise the eonscicncc of bolh 
the people and the go\ernment to a consciousneas of 
the peril towards which we are drifting and to the 
iieccs&itv of straining every nerve to reconstruet our 
economic life. Events are marching wilh such «wift- 
ness, tiie resl of lhe world with iheir alert govem- 
ments is taking suih rapid action, that if we are not 
up and doing now, aware of the possible dangers 
aheafl and determined on the one course of salvation, 
our doorn may bc irretrievably sealed. That is the 
supremo task of the Indian economist— ^he is faced 
by a call whith jf missed loday may never come 
again. 

Sir U. N. Brahmacharís Presidential 
Address 

The presidential address of Sir U. N. 
Brahmachari, General President, Indian Science 
Congress, Indore (1936). dealt with the role of 
seienee in the reeent progress of medicine. It 
liad, therefore, to be soniewhat encyclopaedic 
in its range, lie gave a review of the imp^t* 
ant contribulions made towards the adyance- 
inent of medicine by biochcmistry, physiology, 
goncties, cheiui.str\', physics, geology, psycho- 
logy, and matheinatics. 

As l)r. Braliraachari has himself suecess- 
fully earried out rcsearchcs which have led to 
the discoverj' of very valuablc remedies for the 
treatmont of the terrible disease of Kala-azar> 
that part of his address in which he gave a 
brief summary of his rcscarches poesesses an 
autobiographieal interest. An extract from it Í8 
givcn below from the Januarj' number of Scienòe 
and CuUure. 

Early in 1921, the speakcr discovered an uiea 
antimony componnd for the treatment of kala-azar. 
Ita inlroduction and his, other researchea on anti* 
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xnonial compounds opened iip a new vista in the 
treatment of the disease in índia by means of 
therapeutic organic antimonials . . . This urea 
compound was named * urea stibamine ’ 

I shaU not dctain yoii hcre witli the romance of 
urea stibamine, however interc<Hting it may be. But 
I recall with joy the memorahie niphl in the Calcutta 
Campbell Hospilal at Sealddh when after a very 
hard day’s work at aboiit 10 p m in a little rooin witii 
a smoky dimly btirning kerobine lanip, the bpeakcr 
found lhat the cxperimenls in the pi paration of thib 
compound were up to hib expt (tations. The room 
still remains, but lhe of a laboratoiy in it have 
completely dibappeared. 

The first series of cases trrated \^jth lliis (ompound 
were published early in J922 Soon after ihis, most 
remarkable resiilm were obtained with it hy Shortt in 
Shillong lo whom the compmirid was sent for trial. 
The value of this compound was quirkly n‘togni/ed 
It was introdiiced, soon after a preliminar>' experi¬ 
mental trial, by the Go\(inm(nt of As^am for the 
treatment and prophylaxis of kala-a/ar 

Today urea stibamine stands pre eminent in lhe 
treatment of kala-azar in índia as a powerful pro- 
phylactic against the disease, and it is a niattfi of 
supreme satisfaction that this treatment has heen the 
means of saving lives of a vasi population of siiíTi^iing 
humanity. 

The following remarks from the Annual Public 
Health Report of the Province of Ab«am for the year 
1933 dated 23rd July, 1934, are worth qiioimg : ‘ It 
has to be borne in mind that, when no speciíie 
remedy was known for this disease, 98 persons at 
least out of every 100 weie doonr^d to certain death 
within a comparatively short space nf time Since 
1923, when reliable figures for the disease fiist 
became available to the end of the }ear iinder repoit, 
no less than 328,591 persons have heen hrought under 
treatment. It is no cxaggeration to say that 
approximatelv 3 25 lacs of \ahiable li\es have heen 
saved to the Province.’ 


Unrest in Syria 

Bliri r, Jan. 29. 

After riols lastíng for a week, in whirh foiir persons 
were killed at Damascus and two at Alleppo in the 
course of nationalist agitation against the Govern¬ 
ment, order has been restored throiighoiit Syria The 
gendarmes were hampered in the work of resionng 
order by the demonstratois holding children in front 
of them. 


French mandate in Syria. Britisk miliury eontingants 
in Palestino are now guarding the Syrian bòider. 

^Reu$er. 

Sikh “ Kripan Satyagraha 

Up ti II the 30th Januaty laRt 1,215 Sikh men 
and women were reported to have been arrested 
in conncction with the Satyagraha started by 
tlic Sikhs for rfemoving tho ban on wearing 
“ kripans ” by them in public. 

Calcutta Univershy Foundation Day 

Tho Calcutta UnivcrMty Foundation Day 
A\as cclcbratcd on the 30th January last in 
‘«triking manner. The raarchoa past by the 
\\onien students in their colourful saris and the 
raalc students, with all their distinctive college 
flags, jircscntcd a very imposing spcctaole. Mr. 
Syainaprasad Mukhcrji, tlic Vice-Chanccllor, 
''aid in tlic course of his address to the 
students : 

A spirit of invincibílity miist anirnate your actions. 
You miist belong to the army of the unconquerable 
whom difhcultieb du not daunl nor failures discourage, 
to whom all ihings are possible; and the impossible, 
the mobt allurmg and dttiactive uf all. I long for 
lhe day when a spiril of advenlure will animate the 
yoiiths of my provincc. I know the spint has been 
awakcned hut if it is to live it mu^^t be careíully 
fostered 

Ran On Miss Mayo’s New Book 

The bringing or sendmg of Miss Mayo’8 
‘‘ Face of Mothcr Tndia ” has beeq prohibited. 

do not think this will do any good to Hindus 
or índia, ‘.landcrcd by her. On the contrary, 
it will stand in the way of its lies and half- 
truth being cffcctivcly exposed, as were those 
in her “ Mother índia.” If tho circulation of 
hor book outside índia could have been stopped, 
that would have been somcthing. 


Alleppo is now normal and the bazars have re- 


opened. Damascus is also qoiei but the central 
bazars are still closed. 

A laler mes&age says:— 

Riots in Damascus, Alleppo and clstwhere are the 
oiitcome of the nationalist agitation against the 
French mandate in Syria The nationalism recenlly 
intensified anti-government campaign and opened a 
number of so-called people’s political cliibs all over 
the country, from where they issiied what are des- 
cribed as threatening manífestoes A nationalist 
leader has been arrested and «ent to seclusion. Tbere- 
upon students took up the ciidgels and indulged in a 
series of violent demonstraiions in which the police 
were powerless. Troops were called oiif. Two 
Syrian nationalist leaders are reported to have crossed 
the border to Palestine during the week-end in order 
to telegraph a protest to the League Syrio-Palestine 
v£ommittee at Geneva againiA the conditions under the 


Bengal Education Week 

Pcople interosted in education and educa- 
t tonal probloms in Bengal should take full 
advantage of the Bengal Education Week. It 
offers inuch to be secn and much to be heard 
that may help in the improvement of education. 

Only the public should never forget that in 
Bengal facilities for elementary, secondary, 
collegiate, university, vocational and tcchnologi- 
cal education require to be greatly increased— 
particularly elementary, vocational and techno- 
logical education. 

No sp^ctacular demonstrations must mislead 
U6 to believe that Bengal has got or is goíng 



vnat abe rbíiuirea lã thàt all hw 
tíiUdren inivy be truly educated and equipi^ed 
íbt ihe Work bf Ufé. 


Fresh Trouble in Manchuria 

Moscow, Jan. 29. 

The report oí another sen^ational incident comes 
from the Manchunan fruntier, where a tense situa- 
tion has developed between Japan and Manchukuo 
on the one hand and the Soviet and the protected 
outer Mongolian Republic on the other. 

A fully armed company of over a hundred 
Manchukuo troops, according to a Khabarovak 
telegram, entered the Soviet territory in the Grodekovo 
district and asked for asylum. Their Commander, a 
Manchu Lieutenant, stated that the company had 
mutinied against the Japanese authorities and that 
íour Japanese officers had been killed. 

The Soviet authorities disarmed and interned the 
company.— Reuter. 


Colliery Disaster at Jharia 

On the 30th of January last thore was an 
outbreak of fire and an explosion in a colliery 
at Jharia. It is alrcady dcfinitoly known lhat 
some Indiau and English employcos have died 
in consequencc. The full extent of the loss in 
life and property is not yet known. 

Commuml Unity Talks Again 

His Highness the Aga Khan and Maulana 
Shaukat Ali have started unity talks again. 
The majority of political-minded i)eisons of the 
Hindu community (?.e., of the inajonty coin- 
munity) want freedoin for their country and 
want that thpre should be a joint endeavour for 
obtaining freedom. Anybody is weleorae to 
take part in this joint endeavour. Whether 
there be “ unity ” or not, what prevents the 
Muslims from carrying on even a separatc free¬ 
dom movement of their own? If thcy work 
for freedom—it does not matter whether jointly 
with the Hindus or separately—^that will bc a 
proof that they really want unity. The Hindus 
do not want anything sjtecial for thcmselvcs. 
They want that all should have a conunon and 
equal citizenship. So, it is the easiest thing in 
the world to unite with tliem. 

But if the Muslim Icaders want that, as a 
preliminary to their uniting with the Hindus, 
the latter should aeecpt the Communal Dcci- 
sion No. I, the Communal Dccision No. 2 «(that 
relating tô the allotmcnt of a hxed excessivo 
proportion of poste in the public Services to 
Muslims and some other minorities), and the 
like, let us assume that the Hindus accent thesc 
Decisions. Will the Muslims thcn really take 
part in the ftght for India’s freedom? Or will 
qi thçiq iqake titis Qindv aeoeptanoe of 


tite Dedrions a startin^ j^ohÜ £br 
gaining, coTcrt or overt, with' the C 
and the Hindu ^übHo in order to oohu 
greaier coiicessiohs? , Will the Muslims 
to be bought off by British imperiaiists 
oifer of fresh concessions, as they were 
off by Sir Samuel Hoare’s announcement 
per cent of seats in the Central Legislatuie 
unconditional separation of Sindh? T 
questione should M as frankly answered as 
are here frankly put. 

The possibility of the Hindus’ aec 
the Dccisions has been assumed only for th 
of argument. But there is no such possibility*j 
vast numbers of Hindus accepting the Commu 
Decisions, as they cut at the very root of 
existence of Indians as a nation —not to Sp 
of the joint endeavour of Indiws as a natiom 

Lct Muslims work for national freedom 
other national ends even separately, and tii^^ 
there will bc time cnough for renewed 
talks. ^ 



International Conference of Women 

The joint conference of the Intemati^ 
Council of Women and the National Counc . 
^^'omen in índia w'hich began its sittings in 
Caleutta Town Hall on the 30th January lart,|i| 
a unique event. Her Highness the Maharani ^ 
Buroda presided and Lady Ezra, Chairwoman 
the National Council of Women in índia, 
coine<l the delegates and visitors. Disting 
delegates and vi.sitors from almost all parte 
the civilized world attended the conference 
the hall was crowded to capacity. On the i 
day of the conference competent women 
delegates discoursed on and discussed problema 
connected with rural reconstruction, education> 
and industries, village eontinuation school course* 
villagc schools, special curriculum for giila’ 
schools, nurserj’ schools, and the cinema. 


Height and Weight of School Children 

The current (December) number of tíw‘ 
two-monthly liullctin of the National CouncU 
of TTonfcn in índia contains an important papar.' 
with grnphs and tables, on the height 
weight of school children by Dr. NavajivI 
Banerji, who is known to have been 
on researches on the subject for some years pa 
Says hc: ‘ ■ 

Our observai ionB show that the average 
of both boys and girls are very near i 
European heigkls but the graph diowa a hig 
weight, markedly more noticeable ín boya tlua 
It is more marfced ia the adoloscent period thuj 
eorlier yean. The averafe weight of gidt up to'C 





“H 

« llth year ehows that they are very near standard 
European weights. Thís, 1 think, is diie to the íact 
that tliose who come to school belong to a better 
strata of aociety as corapared with boys of the same 
age. Beyond tho age of 12 years there is a very rapid 
fali in lhe weíght o( the gíris. Thib is probably in 
part due to the defect in ediirution and routine uf 
Work of the giris of tliis age. The uhysioiogicdl 
changes brongiit ahoiil iii tlie body at thib age shoiilti 
bo seriously takeii into eonsideration in jiidging the 
eífect of Work, ronlino and food oii ilie phybieo- 
psychical slale oí lhe developing giris. 

\ Makatma Gandhis Health 

It Í6 a plciisurc to noto that Oantlhijití 
health lias beon ini]n’ovÍTiíi; íiiitl, thouíi;li ilio hlooil 
pressure continues, (ho cloctor^ say thoro is no 
cause for anxicty. 

Federation of Indian Chambers on 
Ottawa Pact 

The Federation of Indian (MianilxuN of 
Commerce and Indu^try lias issuod a carofully 
written and finely printod noto on tlu* Ottawíi 
• êçheme of preferonces. Aftor oxaininiiuí in 
dctail all the differcnt articles of tho inipurt 
» and export trade of Índia, tho Fodoraüun lia& 
come to the following coiiohision, wdiioh appi^ars 
to us to bc justified by tho fa(*ts : 

There- arc tbus a number of faeiors 'which will 
have to be taken into eonsiderat^m if Índia is to 
form a pari of the cconomie hloik witliin the Hritísh 
Empirc. The Conimittcc of ihc* Kedeiaiion are, 
thereforc, justiíied in recommeinling lo lhe Govtrn- 
ment of Índia lhe termination of the prrwmt trade 
agreeinent between tln* t'niN*d Kingd«ini and índia 
and íurther suggc&t that the Go>ernment should operi 
up fresh negoliatinns for a new trade treaiy wirh 
the United Kingdom in coiisiihaiion witli tlu* represen- 
tatiyes of commerce, agncultiire and .ndustry' jn 
Índia. 


Pandü Jawaharlal Nehru Corning Back 

It^ is cncouraging to find that Mrs. Kamala 
Nchnrs hcaltli was such us to niakc it possible 
for Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to Icave her in 
the sanatoriurn for a visit to London. It is 
worthy of both Mr. and Mrs. Nehru that the 
fonner would be prepared to return to índia 
for tho Oongress session evon if the latior^s 
health does not definitely improve. 

London, Jan. 30.. 

jMibs» Lllen Wilkiiiboii and Mr. Jagger gave a recep- 
tion ycbteriíay hi honour of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
The rceeptiun was allendcd by ladies, Mr. Marley, 
Mr. (.'oekb and other labour nicniberb. 

Pandit Nehru in a bpeeeh declared that lhe new 
act wdb the grobSObt iiibult lo Índia. “ We are 
interesied^ in eiiding and not iii inendiiig it,” he 
added. The diubes of the prcsiml unrest iu Índia 
were eeniunnic and wcre huinnied up in the word 
“ huiiger.” The eomnuinal ibsue Jiad little lo do with 
religion. It ^as mainly political, cconomic and 
iiiiddle-elass. 

The “ News Ghronicle ” welc<»mes Pandit Nehru's 
asbeiiioii that lhe objeet of lhe Congr<*ss is lo attain 
ils ideais by p(‘aceful mearit, “ üiit whcn he goes 
on to say that llie new constitiitíon ib a trivial aifair, 
froni whieíi no berious good eau resull, he certainly 
is not expressing the opiriion of Jndiaiis as a whole, 
and we much doabt if he is expressiiig tlu* \icw oí any 
but the Jeft wing in lhe Gongrcss itself.” -Reuter, 

London, Jan. 29. 

Pandit Nehru regarded eliangeb in lhe Indian land 
System db a prime neeessjiy. lle favoured eiiding the 
eapitalist sybteni by letling índia produce for con- 
sumpiiou and not Utr prolií. 

lle ihoiight that, while “^Khaddar” piayed an 
impoitant pari in the present oeonoinic byslein, it 
would not survivf* ullimately, as liidiu was unabie lo 
isolale herself from the robt of the. .world. 

Pandit Nehru considered that Jupan wdb wcaken- 
iiig her powtr de‘-pile }ier pn sem rnilitary aggreSbioii. / 
lle said he regaided Russia ab a friend of Ir.dia. • 
Ilidia had suíTered in the past on aieoiint of Britain^s 
fear of Russia but at present, in Russia, there wa*, no 
political or cconomic motive wliich could be considered 
as a lueuace to índia.—/íen/er. 


Subhas Bose Cdftifng Back to índia 

It is pleasing to note thiit Mr, Subhas 
Chandra Bose is coming back to liulia and lofi 
Vienna on Janiiary 12 la^t. Hc will vi.sit 
Czechoslovakia and Oormany on liis way back. 
At the farew(‘ll party givcn to hini at N^ionna, 
^eat appreciation of bis work there wa.'^ voiced 
oy both Austrians and Indians. ^ 


^ The pose of superiíir knowledgc of the 
News Chronicle is riiliculous. 


“ The Foice of índia ” 

‘^Tho Voice of Índia” which contains an ‘ 
Knglish and Japanese account of the Congress 
.lubilcc celebrations in Japan, with picturos, iô' . 
a very íine produetion. 
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JOHN TYNDALL 

By jabez t. sunderland 


John Tyndall vvas born in a village in Ireland 
in tlio year 1820. One account makes him a 
<lct;oendent of William Tyndale, thc celebrated 
(runslutor of the Bible into the English tongue 
in tlic carly part of thc Sixtecnth Ccntury, 
who was put to death as a heretic; and another 
account .‘«tates that he was descended froin 
Mattlicw Tindal, tlic distinguished writer, 
.^ometinics called a deist. who was one of the 
stoutcst dcfonders of rcligious liberty in the 
Seventeenth Century. Whichevcr account is 
truo loaves him thc desocndent of an ancestor 
of groat indopendence of thought and heroism 
of charactor, froin whoni thc.se same traits, 
found so conspicuously in the groat scientist 
of our gencration, may have becn dcrivcd. 

John Tyndairs fathor was poor, but was 
a man of niuch independcncc of thought and 
integrity. Though surrounded by Catholics, he 
was a Protestant. The son’s early education 
was soincwhat limited. His early intollcctual 
disciplino consi.^tcd almost wholly of exerciscs 
in thcological controvcrsy, on the doctrinos of 
purgatory, transubslantiation, the infallibility 
of thc Catholic Church, thc invocation of 
saints, etc.,—doctrines which his Protestant 
fathcr very strongly opposcd. Thc boy rcad 
cxtcnsively thc works of thc groat Protestant 
divines, Chillingworth, Tillotson, Jeremy .Taylor 
and othcrs. Ho also read the Biblc a great 
doai, and committed large portions of it to 
inemory. Thus thc young mind was fed on 
strong food. 

By the time he was ninetccn hc had 
acquired considerable mathematical knowledge, 
including geometry. With this preparation he 


was able to obtain a place as “ civil assistant" 
on the Ordnance Survey. Taking hold of this 
Work with energj', he became in turn draughts- 
inan, Computer, surveyor, and trigonoraetrical 
obseiwer. 

At the age of twenty-one, a siraple circura- 
stance oceurred which seems to have changed 
his whole future. Up to this time he seems not 
to have n)ade any large plans, or to have been 
stirrcd by any large ambitions. Büt one day 
an intclligent gentleman with whoni he was 
working in the Ordnance Survey office in Cork, 
having takcn an interest in him, inquired about 
his plans, his habits, his manner of spending 
his leisure time, and so forth, and said to him 
earncstly, " You have a great opportunity before 
you; you ought to erabrace it. You have five 
hours a day at your disposal, and this tiine 
ought to be devoted to systematic study. Had 
I,” he continued. " when I was your age, had 
a friend to advise me. as I now advise you, 
instead of being in my present subordinate 
position, I should be thc Director of this 
Sur\-ey.” 

The advice was not lost upon Tyndall. 
Next morning at 5 o’clock he was at his books, 
and he tells us that for twelve years this hour 
never failed to find him at his task. In later 
life, addressing a company of students in 
London, hc rccalled some of his experiences in 
these years with the Survey, and said : 

“It might prevnit some of you from connderiiig 
your fate as spccially hard, or from being daunted, 
by having to start at a very low levei to climb 
a very steep hill, if I should tell you that, on 
leaving the Ordnance Snrvey in 1843, my salary 
was a líttle under 20 shillings a week (lesa thaii 
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$5.00). 1 bave often wondcred «nce at the amount 
of genuine happiness whicb a young fellow, o{ 
regiJar habita, not caring for eítber pipe or glaaa, 
may extract even írom pay like that.” 

After remaining on thc Ordnance Sun’ey 
five years, he changed to the business of rail- 
way engineering, which took him over to 
England. In this work he spent three yeara. 
It was now that he had what he tells us was 
his first and last experieuce in that kind of 
gainbling known as speculating in railway 
stocks. The time was one of reckless railroad 
building. Lines were bcing projected in all 
directions, and a perfect mania arose and 
spread all over England for speculating in shares 
of the different projected lines. Not only the 
rich but the poor—all who could get together, 
even by borrowing, a small amount of raoney, 
—bought shares; and everywhere, not only in 
London and Liverpool and Mancliester, but in 
the smallest village, the prevailing talk was 
about the State of the stock market. Tyndall 
was smitten by thc crazc, and invested what 
little money he could niuster. But at once it 
took away all his pcace of raind. He could 
not sleep or rest. He was haunted day and 
night by the Stock Exchange. At last, he says, 
he became so savage with hiraself that he wcnt 
to the broker from whom he had bought, and 
askcd him to take back the shares, without 
either gain or loss, which he did, and thus the 
accurscd thing was gotten rid of. It was a 
lesson to last him all his life. 

After spending three years in railway 
engineering, he accepted a position as teacher 
in Queenwood College, a new institution in 
Hampshire devoted largely to preliminary 
technieal education of agriculturists and 
engineers. Here he showed that he was a born 
teacher. The boys, some of whom had been 
nearly unmanageable under other instructors, 
became under him eager and enthusiastic in 
their work. 

But he was not satisiied with his imperfect 
education. He wanted more knowledge. So 
at the end of a year at Queenwood, in company 
with a fellow-teacher who afterward became 
the eminent chemist, Dr. Frankland, he set 
out for Germany to study in one of her great 
universities. The fame of the celebrated 
chemist and physicist, Bunsen, drew him to 
Marburg, where the two young men were 
hospitably reccived and given all possible 
advantage of the Icctures and laboratories. 
Tyndall was now 28 years old. He had in his 
pocket about 250 pounds, which he had been 
able to save from his nine years of hard work. 
He resolved to take the advice of Benjamin 


Franklin, “ Empty your purse into your head., 
young man, and then you will not. lose your 
money.” 

He remained abroad about four years, most. 
of the time at Marburg, but the last part of it 
in Bcrlin. It was wliile in Germany that he 
bcgan his original investigations and wrotc his 
first two scientific papers,—one a mathematicaL 
cssay on “ Screw Surfaces,” and the second a 
paper cmbodying extcnded investigations which 
hc had made regarding the “ Magneto-Optic 
Properties of Crystals.” The latter of these 
papers attractcd some attention, and made him 
known in some measure to the scientific world. 

Returning to England he found no opening 
for a time, and thought seriously of emigrating 
to America. Indeed he and Huxlcy, whose 
acquaintance he had just formed, together 
applied for the chairs of Physics and Natural 
Science, just then vacant, in the University of 
Toronto, in Canada. But neither succeeded in. 
securing the coveted chair, and so America lost 
and England gaincd two of the brightest light® 
of Science in modern times. 

The good work that Tyndall had done in 
Germany and the acquaintance which hc had 
formed with scientists in Marburg and Bcrlin 
opened the way for him in London to an 
acquaintance with Faraday and other leaders 
in British scientific circles. He was soon elected. 
a member of the Royal Society. This was in 
1852, whcn he was 32 years of age. The next 
February he was invited lo give a Friday 
evening discourse before the Royal Society.. 
This was his opportunity. A success here,.. 
before the most leamed scientific association 
in England, would mcan a clear future. And. 
a great success hc made. We are told that 
some of his friends who had secured thc 
opportunity for him, were much troubled lest. 
they had done something which would simply 
result in covering them as well as him with 
disgrace. When they reached the hall and. 
found that this young Irishman had actually 
come there to speak before that august body. 
without a scrap of paper, they were in conster- 
nation. fíowever, there was nothing to do but 
let him go on. Before he had been speaking 
five minutes their fear was gone. He wcnt so 
straight into the heart of his subject, hc 
showed 'such mastery of everything connected 
with it, his thought was so crystal clear, his 
illustrations were so fresh and apt, his 
languagc was so well chosen, his speech so 
fluent, and his enthusiasm so artless and 
genuine, that he won the favor of his audience- 
completely, and closed amidst loud applause. 
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'Congratulations were heaped upon him. Next 
'tnorning the papers reported his great success 
to the world. 

His future was now secure. In four 
months he was cbosen Professor of Natural 
Philosophy (Physics) in the Royal Institution, 
a chair which had already been made famous 
by Sir Humphry Davy and Professor Faraday, 
and which he himself was to hold for thirty 
years, adding new lustre to its farae. 

He had found at last exactly the right 
place—^that of an original experimenter and 
investigator, and at the saine time that of a 
popular expounder of Science. His natural 
gifts of exposition and illustration were extra- 
ordinary, and, -baving the advantage from this 
time (Jn of speaking from the influential lecture 
platform of the Royal Society, it was not 
strange that within a very few years he should 
become the best known and most popular 
scientific lecturer in Great Britain. 

Mcanwhile he devoted himself with untir- 
ing energy to original investigation, to writing, 
and to speaking, varying the monotony of his 
London life by spending his summers usually 
in the Alps. 

In 1883, he resigned the professorship 
which he had held so long, tumed his back 
upon the noise, the confusion, the dust and the 
fog of London,—which he always detested,— 
and built himself a country home in Surrey, 
" beautiful for situation, absolutely unem- 
barrassed in every direction, from which the 
eye looks forth upon a surging panorama of 
fifry railes radius, from the South Downs on 
the one sido to the North Do^^’n8 on the other.” 

Henceforth he divided his time alniost 
oqually betwecn England and Switzcrland, 
spending his summers at the home which for 
many years he had owned on the Bei Alp, and 
his winters in Surrey. 

“ Both siluations atíorded that wide outlook upon 
externai nature which he so greatly enjoyed; for 
his lovc of scenery came only second to his love 
of Science, with which, indred, it was inextrícably 
intermingled.” 

It was his custom during all the laborious 
years of his London life to rest himself, when 
he had become wom and wcary, by a few days 
of tramping, among the mountains of Wales, 
in the Isle of Wight, in the English Lake 
Region, in the Highlands of Scotland, or, if his 
need for rest was great and time perraitted, 
amid his béloved Alps. 

In the winter of 1872-3 he visited America 
on a lecture tour. While in this country he 
visited only the great cHies of the East. 


Wherever he spoke, the largest halls were 
crowded with the most distinguished scientific 
and literary people, and his lectures were 
generally received with the highest favor. 
Americana remember these lectures with some- 
what increased interest because of Professor 
Tyndairs generosity in devoting the proceeds 
from them, which amounted to some $23,000 
if I remember correctly, to *the endowment of 
scientific research in American colleges. 

Professor Tyndall was the author of many 
books,—books which have been as widely read 
as those of perhaps any scientist of his day. 
Among the most important were his Heat as 
a Mode of Motian (1863), his works on Radia- 
tion, (1865), Sound (1865), Light (1870), Forms 
of Water (1872), Transmúmn of Sound by 
the Atmosphere U874), Fermentation (1877), 
Contributions to Molecular Physics in the 
Domain of Badiant Heat, Lessons in Electricity 
(1876), and Essays on the Floating Matter of 
the Air (1881). One of his most popular 
shorter works is that on The Scientific 
Use of the hnagination, —an exceedingly 
suggestive paper, and one that throws much 
light upon the strueture of Tyndairs owm mind; 
for while no man was a more careful ex¬ 
perimenter or a more severe logician, Tyndall 
was also possessed of an imagination of rare 
power and vividness which not only aided him 
in his experimentation but was perhaps the 
chief secret of his wonderful brilliancy as a 
lecturer and popular exponent of Science. 

One of his most attractive and widely read 
books is his volume on the scientific discoveries 
of his great predecessor in the Royal Institu- 
tion, Professor Faraday. The two men lovcd 
each other almost as father and son, and the 
volume which Tyndall wrote in commemoration 
of Faraday’s noble character and great Service 
to Science is a thoroughly appreciative tribute. 

Perhaps however none of Tyndall’s books 
is more widely known than his Fragments of 
Science, the first volume of which was published 
in 1871. It w’as made up mainly of addresses, 
occasional lectures, and review articles, here 
gathercd togethcr for the first time in book 
form. Among the number are several of those 
papers or addresses on religio-scientific subjects 
such as Prayer and Natural Law, and Miracles 
and Specid Prorndences, which provoked mudi 
hostile criticism from a large part of the 
religious world. 

A little aside from the main work of 
Tyndairs life and yet important contributions 
to Science were his books entitled Olaciers of 
the Alps, and On the Strueture and Motxon of 
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Gladers, the latter written jointly with Huxley. 
Out of his sojourns in Switzerland came also two 
most charming booke, Hows of Exerdse in the 
Alps and Vacation Tour. Every Alpine tourist, 
and also every arm-chair traveller who would 
like to be transported to the Alps in imagina- 
tion and havc the picturcsqueiiess and grandeur 
of those incomparablc niountains made so real 
to him that he will forever aftcrward more 
than half believc that hc has actually becn 
there, should read these delightful vacation 
volumes by Professor Tyndall. 

The question naturally arises, what is 
Tyndairs placo among the scientists of his 
century? As an original investigator it seems 
to be admitted by all nho are coinpetent to 
judge that he did thorough, iraportant and 
extcnsive work— and some of it of so high a 
quality in every way, as to entitle it to be 
called great. As an cxpounder of scicnce for 
the people probably no one of his goneration 
was his superior. 

Tjmdall was a man of stcrling truthfulness, 
integrity, and honor. Hc was warm in his 
aífections, sincerc in his friendships, quick and 
ardent, but always gcnuine and noble in his 
impulses. His fathcr died with the last part- 
ing injunction on his lips; “ My son, bc just 
and fear nothing.” No son ever carried out 
a father’s dying command more faithfullj’ than 
did John Tyndall. Near the dose of his 
carecr, looking back over his past, he said, 
“ Duty has ever been the motive force of my 
life.” 

He was a great admirer of Emerson, 
rcading his writings much, committing many 
of his poems to memory, and taking volumes 
of his essays with him on his trips to the Alps. 
He rccognized Emerson as one of the' loítiest 
of ethical teachers. 

With Carlylc he maintained a long and 
intimatc friendship. Many wondercd how hc 
could prize as.sociations with a man whose 
spirit was so dogmatic, and who hahitually 
treated science with so much contempt. 
Tyndall has told us that he rccognized in 
Carlyle a great moral force in the modern 
world. 

Professor TyndalFs religiou.s views aroused 
some bitterness of feeling. It was said that he 
did not show due respect and reverence for 
the Bible, It is true he did not believe the 
Biblc to be a supernatural and infalliblc rcvela- 
tion. In this he stands along-side of nearly 
every unbiassed scholar and thinker of our day. 
I^e does not hesitate to point out the fact that 
the Bible contains scientific errors, historie 


mistakes and contradictions, and that many 
parts of the Old Testament portray the low 
morality of an early and only partially 
civilized age. Says he: 

“As an ancient book, claiming the eame origin 
as uther bopks, the Old Testament is wilhout a 
rival; but its unnatural cxaltation provokes recoil 
and rcjectiun. Leviticus, for example, when read in 
the light of its own age, is full of interest and 
instruetion. We see there described the efforts of 
lhe best men then existing to civilize the rude 
society around them. Viidence is restrained by 
violence medicinally applied. Passion is checked, 
truth and justice are extolled, and all in a manner 
siiited to a barbarain host. But read in the light 
of our age, its conceptions of deity are seen to be 
shockingly mean, and many of its ordinances brutal. 
Foolishness is far too weak a word to apply to any 
attempt to enforce npon a scientific age the edirt of 
a Jewish lawgiver. The doom of siich an attempt is 
sure; and, if the destruction of things really precious 
should be involved in its failure, the blame will 
jiistly be ascribed to those who obstinately persisted 
in the attempt.” 

Another charge made against Professor 
Tyndall by the orthodox people of his day was 
that he sought to overthrow belief in miracles. 
This charge was doubtlcss true. But the 
motive he had in mind was verj' different from 
that wliich his enemies ascribed to him. Ile 
believed that there is no rational or scientific 
ground for supposing that a miracle ever 
happened; he also believed that true religion 
does not require the support of miracles. On 
the contrary he considered that reliance upon 
miracles perpetuates a stiperstitious element in 
religion, which prevents it from rising to its 
highest purity and its noblcst Service to man. 

In 1874, Tyndall gave in Bclfast an address 
which was bitterly criticized on the ground that 
it presented a purely raaterialistic conception 
of the universe. In the light of his other 
writings and utterances, howevcr, it does not 
seem that when he here speaks of matter as 
containing “ the promise and potency of every 
form and quality of life ”, he means to bar God 
from the universe. His purpose was rather to 
enlarge our conception of matter, changing it 
from something inert and dead, to soraething 
which in its very nature is charged with possibi- 
lities of activity, life, and purpose. 

.\n even more cxcited controversy than 
that growing out of his Belfast address arose 
as a result of what wa.s known as his “ Prayer 
Gage.” The circumstances pertaining to this 
were as follows: A gentleraan, not personally 
known to Professor Tyndall, sent him a letter 
requesting that he present it to the public with 
his endorsement. Professor Tyndall read the 
letter; it seemed to him reasonable and calp 
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culated to do good; accordingly he prefaced it 
with a few words of commendation and for- 
warded it to the Contemporary Reviev) for 
publication. The letter proposed an experiment, 
wliereby a scientific test could be made of the 
efiScacy of prayer for the sick. It called 
attention to the fact that special public times 
of prayer are often appointed for the recovery 
of members of the royal family or other dis- 
tinguished persons when they are ill, or for 
rain in times of severe drouth, or for the 
stopping of cholera, smallpox, and other serious 
epidemics at times of their serious prcvalence. 
It also pointed out that prayers wcre regularly 
offered in connection with all Services of the 
Church of England, and more or less in 
connection with thosc of most other churches, 
for national supremacy, for prcservation from 
pcstilence, famine and battles, for fertility of 
the soil, for favorable weather, for recovery of 
the sick, and so on. Now, if prayer is so grcat 
a power for the securing of physical blessings 
as appears to bc generally believed, it would 
secm easy to secure tangible and irrefutable 
proof of it, and sucii proof, once obtained, 
would be the most powerful evidenoc in support 
of the truth of that form of Christianity w'hose 
prayers had thus been answered. The test 
proposed was a simple one. The patients of 
one ward of a hospital should be made special 
objects of prayer by the Christian world for 
a terni of tliree or five years, their care and 
treatment remaining otherwise unchanged. If 
the per cont of recoveries in the ward incrcased 
during the time its inmates wcre the subjects 
of special prayer. it would scem to prove 
beyond question that the prayers offered in 
their behalf. wcre efficacious for curative pur- 
poses. 

How was the proposition met? With 
almost universal eondemnation on the part of 
the ('hristian world. It wa.s stigmatized as 
unreasonable, irreligious, profane, blasphcinous. 
I must confess that I, lor one, was never ablc 
to seo why it merited any such criticism. If 
prayer is elRcaeious for the curing of those who 
are sick, nien ought to know. It is reasonable 
to suppose that God wants them to know. Now 
here is a way of proving it to them so that they 
shall know and cannot doubt. But it was 
charged upon Professor Tyndall that, by sanc- 
tioning this prayer-test, he showed tnat he did 
not believe in prayer and wished to m^e light 
of it. This he eamestly denied, affirming that 


it was not his habit to think otherwise of 
prayer than solemnly, What he did wish to do 
was to help men to see that the true province 
of prayer is the moral and the spiritual, not 
the physical. The true prayer for checking 
the spread of cholera is quarantine and sani- 
tation. The true prayer for good crops is good 
agriculturc. The true prayer for any physical 
thiing is the physical cffort necessary to secure 
that thing. But just as physical good is to be 
secured by physical effort, so moral and spiri¬ 
tual good is to be obtained by moral and 
spiritual effort, i.e., by desire, by aspiration, 
by the earnest reaching of the soul toward the 
good,— which is true prayer. Though Tyndall 
was criticized and condemned by a large part 
of the rcligious world for his suggested prayer- 
test, yet it is probable that the general concep- 
tion of prayer entertained in Engiand and 
America, is a little less superstitious, and a 
little more worthy and reasonable because of 
what hc did. 

That the doctrine of evolution was, to his 
tlíought, compatiblc with belief in God is clear 
from many passages,—among others this, taken 
from his Sdentific use of the Imagimtion. He 
writes concerning Evolution: 

“Trust me, its existence as a hypothesis in the 
mind is quite compatible with the simultaneoue 
existence of all those virtues to which the teim 
Christian has been applied. It (Evolntion) does not 
solve, it does not profess to solve, the oitimate 
mystery of this universe. It leaves. in fact, thnt 
mystery untoiiched. For, granting the nebula and 
its potcntial life, the question, ‘Whence came they?’ 
would still remain to bafflo and bewilder us. At 
bottom the hypothesis (of Evolution) does nothing 
more than ‘iransport the conception of life’s origin 
tu un indcfinitely distant past 

Tyndall was the lifc-long foc of religious 
superstition. bigotry, and intolerance; he com- 
pelled his goncration to think upon the great 
problems of religion, and to think of them in 
the light of rcason and scicnce. The religious 
freedom of the modem world has been pur- 
chased by the intclligence, the determination, 
the bravery, tind too often the martyrdora of 
men of this type, who have seen larger truth 
than tlieir feliows and have dared to be true 
to it at any cost. Wc owe John Tyndall a 
debt, not only for his contributions to scientific 
investigation but nlso for his fearless insisteãce 
that in no field must men fail to utilize rcason 
and knowledge, not even in the field of reUgiotu 
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To thosc who can approach the study of the 
niany currents and cross-currents of thought 
that swept over índia during the last one 
hnndred years or so, with that liistorical 
imagination, breadth of outlook and depth of 
understanding, born of genuíno culture, it is 
TIO moro than a coramonplace that after 1886, 
the ycar of the dcparturc of his Master, 
Sri Ramkrishna, Swarai Vivekananda. wa^ 
spiritually but a continuation of his Master's 
self and that whatcvcr tlic latter did or said 
had its inspiration dircctly or indiroctly in the 
formcr. Unlike, however, Sri Ramkrishna who 
bad littlc or no school cducation and was 
accordingly out of touch with western ideas, 
Vivekananda was a keen studcnt of western 
philosophy even before he carne into contact 
with Sri Ramkrishna and later travelled over 
America and Europe. While, therefore, Sri 
Ramkrishna cannot but bc regarded as the 
purest flower of Hindu spirituality by even the 
most fastidious Sanatanists, some of the ideas 
of Vivekananda are likely to be open in those 
quarters to the suspicion of an alien parentage. 
Although if thosc ideas have bccn really 
beneficiai to the country, it hardly matters 
whether they were eastem or westeiTi in their 
origin, in the peculiar circumstances of Hindu 
society, the question whether Swamiji’s gospcl 
of Service was borrowed from the west is not 
entirely without importance, thero being even 
now a school of thought which, looking on 
itself as the sole repository of the wisdnrn of 
the anoient sages and as the sole trustee for 
the presen^ation of the purity of our religion 
and society, blushes at the very idea of any 
western influcnce having crept into and defiled 
them. The object of thesc lines is to show 
thesc worthy gentlemen who might still be 
sceptical regarding the crcdcntials of Swami 
Vivekananda, to spcak to the world and to 
his own country, in the nanie of all that is 
really great and holy in Hindu thought and 
culture, that they might well spare thcmselvcs 
thesc, blushes, for his message of service, of the 
worship of Shiva in the poor, the diseased and 
the weak is based directly on Sri Ramkrishna's 
hfe and teachings. 

Even shortly after the establishment of 
the Ramkrishna Mission in May, 1897, 


some of his brother monks began to sus- 
pect in Vivekananda’s activities a raarked 
departurc from the teachings of Sri Ramkrishna 
which they interpreted as recommending a life 
of contemplativo inaction as a preliminary to 
sclf-realization. One evening one of them defi- 
nitely aceused him of having “introduced into 
the eestatie teachings of Sri Ramkrishna 
western ideas of organizatioii, action, and 
Service, of which Sri Ramkrishna had not 
approvcd.” Swamiji’s reply to this criticism 
is well worth quoting in extenso. I am giving 
here the translaüon of the reply in the English 
translation of M. Romain Rolland's Life of 
Vivekananda. The incident is dcscribed in 
detail in Satyendranath Mojumdar’s Viveka¬ 
nanda Charit as well. Vivekananda said: 

What do you know? You are an ignorant 

man.Your study ended like that of Prahlada 

at seeing the fírsl letter in the Bengali alphabet ka, 
for it reminded Prahlada of Krishna and he could 
not proceed furlher becaiise of the tears that carne 

into his eyes.You are sentimental fools. 

What do you understand of religion? You are only 
good at praying with folded hands, “O Lord, how 
beautiful is your nose! How sweei are your eyes!” 
and all such nonsense and you think your salvation 
is seciired and Sri Ramkrishna wíll come at the final 
hour and take you by the hand to the highest heaven. 
Study, public preaching and doing humanitarian 
Works are aceording to you, Maya, bccaiisc he said 
to someone, **Seek and find God first; doing good in 
the world is a presumption/^ As if God is such an 
easy thing to be realized? As if he is such a fool 
as to make himself a plaything in the hands of an 
imbecile. You think you have uníler-^tood Sri Ram¬ 
krishna better than myself. You think Jnana is dry 
knowledge to be ailained by a descrt path, killing 
out the tenderest facullies of the lieart? Your Bhakti 
is sentimental nonsense which makes one impotent. 
You wanl to preach Ramkrishna as you have under- 
stood him, which is niighty litlle. Hands off. Who 
oares for your Ramkrishna? Who cares for your 
Bhakti and Mukti? Who cares what your Scriptures 
say? I will go into a thousand hells cheerfully if 
1 can rouse my countrymen, immersed in tamas, to 
stand on their own feet and l)e men inspired with 
the spirit of Karma Yoga. 1 am not a servant oí 
Ramkrishna or anyone but of him only who serves 
and*helps others, without caring for his own Bhakti 
and Mukti. 

The criticism as well as the reply of 
Swamiji thereto are both characteristic, the one 
of the narrow interpretation of God and religion 
that has gone with traditional Hinduism and 
the other of the larger and more comprehensive 
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interpretation with which spiritual rebela like 
Buddha, and even Sankara, Nanak and Kabir, 
Ramanuja and Chaítanya attempted to redirect 
the attention of the Hindus to the eaaentials of 
the truly religious life, each in his own peculiar 
way. Tradition, more particularly religious 
tradition, dies hard in índia and in spite of 
these rebels, there gathercd round Hinduism, 
veiy largely as the result of the priestly class 
trying to maintain ite privileged position in 
society, a mass of useless and meaningless 
ceremonials, so much so that at the bcginning 
of the nineteenth century, the light of western 
rationalism which failed to penetrate beyond 
these forms and rituais into the very heart of 
Hindu philosophy, revealed this popular form 
of Hinduism in all its inadequacy for the 
satisfaction of the spiritual cravings of the 
thinking man. But ratiocination, as we under- 
stand it, is not one of the points stressed by 
the men who hold the theory that whatever 
is to be found in the Shastras must be accepted 
as good without question, even though the 
following scriptural verse points to the con- 
trary: 

?iTÇítqTfw«T n I 

g uôiiqfi- 11 » 1 

It is some among these men, spiritually 
and intellectually akin to the monk of the 
above incident, who have from time to time 
found in the ideal of Service which inspired 
the establishment of the Ramkrishna Mission 
a produet of the west or at any rate 
a hybrid produet of the eastern and the western 
Systems of thought that met in Swami Viveka- 
nanda. Though it is more than likely that 
both Sri Ramkrishna and Yivekananda have 
since been studied more widely and deeply in 
índia and have consequently been better under- 
stood, there must always be in every society, 
men, for whom, as Rabindranath said as far 
back as 1891 in a beautiful passage in his 
Bengali essay, The Old and the New, the letter 
of the Scriptures has as much sanctity as the 
holes eaten into them by worins. That there 
are such men amongst Hindus even now is 
beyond question, but one can confidently say 
that these wiseacres of Hinduism, for whom 
Indian history has been a biank for nearly two 
thousand years and who find in their* sacred 
literature, nothing but a reílex of their own 
limited horizon, no longer represent, far less do 
they guide the heart-beats of the New índia 

1. No decition should be arrived at only on the 
baait of the scripture (Shastra). Diacasaion devoid of 
reasoning entaila the loia of virtue. 


that has been bom in the conâict between the 
east and the west. 

Those who have read the Life of Sri Ram¬ 
krishna by Devendra Bose are familiar with. 
an incident described^ therein which throws- 
a âood of light on Sri Ramkrishna's own 
attitude towards human suffering. Sri Ram¬ 
krishna was one of the party accompanying. 
Mathur Babu to Benares. On the way, the 
party got down at Baidyanath and in a smalL 
village dose to that, they carne across a. 
number of men, reduced to an utter state of 
misery by hunger, poverty and disease. The 
sight was too much for Sri Ramkrishna and in 
tears he asked Mathur Babu to provide each 
of them with food and clothing. Mathur Babu. 
hesitated and said that if he were to feed and. 
clothe so many men, he would run short of 
money and would not be able to proceed to> 
Benares, “ Then let your Benares be left 
alone. These men have none to look after 
them and I shall go and stay with them."^ 
With these words, Sri Ramkrishna joined those 
men and simply refused to leave them tilL 
Mathur Babu had made arrangements for 
feeding and providing each of them with a 
piece of cloth. This clcarly shows how the 
heart of Sri Ramkrishna bled for the poor and 
the sick and how when face to face with human 
suffering, he would deny himself the pleasure 
of visiting a sacred place, rather than pass by 
in solemn indifferenre, as some devout Hindus 
are apt to do, with philosophical explanationa 
of all evil and suffering being the result of the 
karma of each individual. 

Sri Ramkrishna knew fully well that the 
suffering multitude he saw before him were 
but symbols of that Divinity, the realization 
of which is the summum honum of life and 
one who failed to' pay due homage to those 
manifestations of the Divine, worshipped God 
in other forms in vain. In this cennection, ii 
will not be out of place to quote the following' 
verses of the Bhagavata-Purana whieh exactly 
echo the sentiments of Sri Ramkrishna: 

“8TÍ i 

ut fÇtlstlífiigwiaíj; II 

ífl ut *>«l3 I 

grift la» ii” ’ 

2. Paramhmsadev by Devendranath Bose, pp. 135-136*. 

3. I am in all creatnres existent at all times as the 
Individual Soul* Man goes through the farce of a 
worship ignoring it. Hc who through fooliahness offer& 
worship leaving Me —the all powerful Individual Soul 
existent in all creatuies—offers oblations into the ashes. 
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Looked at in tbe light of these verses, 
Sri Ramkrishna’8 refusal to proceed to Benares 
:mthout first of all trying to do something for 
the poor men who stood before him was in 
eonsonance not only with the dictates of his 
own highcr self, but also with those of the 
Scriptures and after all, in matters likc these, 
the dictates of the higher self of man are 
bound to be at one with scriptural injunctions 
in every age and country, howevcr much his 
lower self miglit try to obscure this unity 
between the two by a variety of make-believe 
forms and rituais. 

Now, as against the incident given above, 
may be cited a passage from Kathamrita,'^ with 
which those who claim to have understood 
Sri Ramkrishna better than Swami Viveka- 
nanda but who in fact have rcad only the 
words without caring to look into their real 
nieaning with referencc to the context, seek to 
support their thcory that Vivekananda’s gospel 
■of Service had not inet with the approval of 
his inaster. Sambhu Mallik, a w’ell-known rich 
man of Calcutta, wanted Sri Ramkrishna’s 
blessings in order that hc niight be able to 
makc a good use of his money by founding 
«chools, hospitais, etc. Sri Ramkrishna replied; 

“ Let it not be your aim in life to found 
schools and hospitais. Let the realization of 
God be the end and aim of your existence. 
Niskam karma is only a preliminarj' to that 
realization,” The omphasis in this passage is 
on the Word Niskam. It is not probably 
always understood that charities are in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred more for fame and 
self-aggrandizement than for the sake of charity 
itself and in the case of Sarnbhu Mallik, there 
were reasons to suspect that a thirst for fame 
was the mainspring of his philanthrophy. 
Though charities, whatever the motive for 
them, are better than none at all, the way to 
self-realization or God does not he through 
them, for these are after all, mere attempts 
to glorify that lower ego5 which has to dis- 
appear before the soul can riso to a full 
realization of the higher ego6 or the Di\inity. 
This is all that Sri Ramkrishna said to 
Sambhu Mallik in the above passage. It 
must be made clear heré that ueither Sri Ram¬ 
krishna nor Vivekananda said anywhere that 
activity, whatever its form, was an end in 
itself. The supreme object of life is self- 

4. Sri Sri RamJerishna Kathamrita by Sri Ma, Part 1, 
p. 148. 

5. 

•6. «n«r 


realization and selâess work is ohe of the 
means to that end. Thb paths should never 
be confused with the goal they lead to. 

If what happened on the way to Benares 
illustrates quite clearly that the saint in Sri 
Ramkrishna did not seek in his saintliness that 
isolation from the suílering masses of huinanity 
which marked generations of holy men in 
índia in the past, there ãre other incidente 
which show equally clearly that in Vivekananda 
he found a properly charged médium through 
which to bring succour to the distressed and 
the needy. When Narendranath, as Viveka¬ 
nanda was named by his parents, in his frantic 
search for God carne to him, he at once re- 
cognized in him “ that eternal sage, Narayana, 
in human form, who had reincarnated himself 
for the relief of human suffering.” That human 
suffering did not mean to Sri Ramkrishna 
merely spiritual torments vcould appear from 
his famous saying that religion is not for 
empty bellies. In Mozumdar’s admirable bio- 
graphy of Vivekananda? is described another 
incident which shows beyond any manner of 
doubt what it was for which Sri Ramkrishna 
claimed the boundless energy of his disciple. 
One day he askcd Vivekananda what he wanted 
and the latter replied he wanted to attain to 
nirbikalpa samadhi in which hc could be 
iramersed in the Ocean of Being, Consciousness 
and Joy (Satchidananda). “ Don’t you feel 

ashamed to say this again and again?” said 
Sri Ramkrishna. “ You are to bring peace and 
happiness to hundreds of men after having 
dcvclopcd yourself to your full stature, while 
here you are speaking of your own spiritual 
emancipation. Is your ideal so low?” If 
Sri Ramkrishna merely meant that Viveka¬ 
nanda should minister to the spiritual diseases 
of men, it is incomprehensiblc why he should 
discourage him from attaining tn that unique 
spiritual experience which is known as 
nirbikalpa samadhi; for it is quite possible for 
one to let others have the benefit of onc’s own 
spiritual iliumination, as Ramkrishna himself 
did, even after the attainment of nirbikalpa 
samadhi. From what hc himself said about 
the cffect of this supreme spiritual experience 
on the bodyS it is clear that Sri Ramkrishna 
wanted Vivekananda not to be physically un- 
fitted foi the strenuous work that awaited him, 
by even one dip into the Ocean of Being. 
Anyone familiar with the inner history of 


7. Vivekananda Charita by Satyendranath Mazumdar, 
pp. 119-120. 

8. Sri Sri Ramkrishna lAtaproiartga by Swani 
Saradananda, Vol. V, pp. 61-62. 
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Vivekananda^s life knows how, once he could 
see, as if in a ílash, that he was wanted for the 
regeneration of a people who had forgotten 
^ thcmselves and wcre for that very reason alonc, 
wallowing in thc mire, hc conünually strugglcd 
against the softening influences of Hhakti, only 
in order that thc irou will and the tireless 
cncrgy that worc needed for liis work, inight 
not leave him. That it was in a ílash tliat 
Vivekananda saw his Iifo’s work íiguriMl out 
for him hy a f(‘W words of Sri Ramkiishna 
would appear from the ineident dcserihed in 
LüaprasangaJ^ It. was in 1884. Sri Ram- 
krishna was discoursing with his friends and 
diseij)les aboiit Vaisnavism, when he Iiappened 
to say that Vaisnavism asks men to h(‘ kind 
to all rreatiir(*s in tia* knowl(‘ílg(* that tia* whole 
iinivers(» Ixdongs to Sri Krishna. Ih* M\ inio 
a trance, innnediatídy th(‘ words kindn(*ss to 
all creatnres ” were iiltered hy hini and a little 
later, he went on saying to liiinself in a half- 
conscious State “ kindn(‘ss to all creatiires- - 
kindnesfl to all creatures. A\’1 h) are you, you 
fool, you worm of wonns, to he kind? No, 
no—Not kindness to creatures, hut Service oí 
all created Ixângs in the knowledgc that they 
are Shiva.” None of those present r('aliz(‘d 
the ineaning of these half-articulal(*d words 
except Nanuidranatli who caine out shortiy 
after and said: “ What a light have the words 

of the teacher thrown today.If (ícnl 

(*ver allows, T shall hroadcast all over the world 
the remarkahie truth that I havi» heard today 
and the learned and th(‘ illitiTati*, (he rich and 
the i)oor, the Brahmin and the ('handal will hear 
it with joy.” Tt does not reípiire nnicli iniagi- 
nation to see that in this incident n‘ally lies 
the key to Swainiji s gospel of Service. Tt may 
he that the sudd(*n ghaini of light whicli 
showed to Sri l{anikrishna. the u((er ])resinnj)- 
tuousn(‘ss of the feeling that one can do good 
to others and the nec(*ssity of the spiril of 
Service laking thc place of kindliness which 
im))lies a certain sense of suj)rri()rity, prodiiced 
in Vivekananda a reaction such as it could not 
l)roduco on an ordinary individual, as is clearly 
exompliíied hy the fact. that the full signiii- 
eancc of the words was not rcalized hy any 
one present except Vivekananda. But this does 
not meaii that Vivekananda was not in^lchted 
to his Master for the ennohling conception of 
Service; and, indoed, VivekanaiKhVs own words 
Show that hc was, in this as well as thc other 
great things he did, simply thc mouthpiece of 
one far greatcr than hiinself, of one who had 

9. Ibidf Vol. V, pp. 266-269. 
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breathed into him as long as he lived the un- 
quenchable íire of a new life and of one who 
evcn after his departure from this world, 
blazed bcforc his cyes likc a beacon and led 
him on. The secd fell on fcrtile ground and 
it is no wonder that in a few years grew up 
out of it the great institution that bears the 



Hainkri^lmu Paranialuin.^a lost iii n-slasiy in course of 
a rt^li^idiis 'huiiji ainl dance in lhe house of 
Kcsah Chandra Sen 

IFrom a picluiv in Prabuddha BhaTatà\ 

AI asters naine. Tf, in the religion of manli- 
nes> which Swainiji ]n’eached to his degenerate 
countrvinen, lhe ideal of servicc, of thc worship 
of the Deity that is in the poor, thc opprcssed, 
lhe sick and the hungry, has played sucli an 
all-im])ortant part, it is not becausc he ignored 
the emotional appeal that the idea qf the 
possihility of coinniunion with the *Deity 
through meditation makes to the ordinary 
mind, not hecause he failed to realize that 
(lod wat>. tlie only Truth and the rest mere 
illu.sion, but hecause he f('lt that in a oountry 
whore tlnough eenturies, tlie temple of God had 
been debased to thc levei of the narrow-minded 
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intolcranee of a doniinating caste and God was 
reconstructed by nu*n in lludr own iinagc, whcre 
hatred and not lovc, caine to be regarded as 
thc fouiidation of roligion, where tlie csscntial 
divinity of inan was coinpletfly lost siglit of 
in the degrading ritual of a soulless systcm of 
taboos, and whore, forgetful of tlioir own 
essential iiaturo, nicn grovcllnl in tho diist» 
siiffcring physically, incidally, niorally and 
spiritually, tlic* siiproine iiml was lo prodiice, 
out of tlu* poor spi‘ciinons of Imnianity Ibat 
(•oin])oscMl tlu' givat bulk of liis coiintrynauí, 
real nien and woiikmi wlio would bi* able lo 
stand before tli(‘ world with their lieads ereet 
in the fidl eons(*iousn(‘ss of nianhood, to deal 
a deatli-blow to that in(‘rtia of centuries, lhe 
iamas whieh envelo|)ed the coiinlry froni one 
end to th(‘ other and to sliinulaU* in “a 
nation of dys|a‘ptics, indulging in anties to the 
aeeoinpaninient of Khol and Knrtal and sing- 
ing Kirtanas of sentiinenlal type,” a sj)irit of 
aetion or in short, to energize an inert niass, 
tliat was his eoiintry. If for aehiíwing this, 
he had on the one hand to dig out of the 
aceuinulated debris of ages, tlu* true religion 
of the Hindus, the religion of tlie Epanisliads, 
hc had on the other to iniliale a ehair-eut 
l)rogrannne of social service to be carried out 
Í)y tli(‘ Order he eslablished under the banner 
()*f his Master. llow the ideal of síutíco that 
was broughí to liini in a lightning flash, as it 
were, by the appiirently disjointed words of 
his Master gerininaled and took root in hiin 
and how tliis born leader of inen overcanie, 
by the force of his own niagnetie i)ersonality 


as well as by the grandeur of his conception 
of worship of the Deity in inan, the opposition 
of brother inonks who found it diflBcult at first 
to rise above thc traditions in thc midst of 
which they wore brought up, are mattcrs of 
history and it is needless to go into them. 
A\diat I have atteinpted to show is that 
Vivekanaiuhds ideal of service was inspircd 
directlj' by Sri Kainkrishna and tliat he hiin- 
s(‘lf was (juite correct when he said: 

If llicTe lias lieen anythiiip, achievcd by me, by 
iiiy lluMighls or words or drcds, if frum iny lips has 
cvor fallcn ono word tliat has lielped anyonc in the 

world f lay no idaiiii lo it; it was his.All 

lhat lias bt^on weak has lurii rnine, and all that has 
hofii lifr-ííivinp, streníçlhoiiin^;, piirr and holy, has 
heon his inspiration, his word and hc hirnsclf. 

I.et those who think they are in a position 
to challenge this frank acknowledginent by 
Viv('kananda of his own debt to his Master, 
raise thenistdves, if they can, to the spiritual 
stature of Swaniiji, before claiining to iinder- 
stand better than hiniself, Sri Rainkrishna, ‘‘ that 
(‘inbodinient of infinito s|)iritual ideas ca])able 
of developnitait in iníinite ways, one glance of 
whose gracious (‘yi‘s could prodiice a huntlred 
thousíind Viv(‘kanandas at any instant.’^ liCt 
thest» critics first fetd, if they can, with till the 
force of their being, as did Swainiji, “ that the 
first of all worship is tlu* worship of the 
ViniL —of thos(‘ all around us/’ and that the 
int(*ll(*ctual afíirination of God by the Hindus 
has been of lilth* avail lo tli(*tn through 
centuries of decíidcnce when thi‘y fell so low 
as to fleny the God that is in Man. 


Froni highest Bralinian to the worin, 
Even down to the least atonis core, 
All things with Love are interfused: 
Friend, offer body, niind íind soul 
In constant service at their fcet! 


Thy God is here befon* thee now 
Revealed in all these inynad fornis; 
Rej(*eting such, where seekest tliou 
To íind Hini? AVhoso worships these, 
Worships alniighty God indeed. 

—Vivekananda 






MODERN ARCHITECTURE 


Bv .1. A. BRINKMAN, v. i. d. i c. 
Architcct and Civil Engincn 


Being an arcliitcct mysclf I feel very hajipy 
to havc an opportunity to bring my i«leus on 
inodcrn architecturc undor thc cyes of tlie 


íiidian intoiesl('( rcadcr; {'specially as to mo 
modorn arcliitoo is onc of tlio outconiings 
of that universal idea wliioh is boginning to 
binii tlio wholo of liumanity more and more 
togetlier. 1 liope that, wheii you will liaA'e 
road tln‘so fow words of mino. wliioli oxpross 
porhaps vory ])oorly wliat 1 moaii to say, you 
will feel tliis universal Imman want whioli is 
at tlio bottom of modorn arohitooluro and 
wliioli must 1)0 its only motivo powor. ;\nd 
ovorywhoro, wlioro a universal human nood is 
f(‘lt and workod for its appoasomonl wo aro 
louoliing (liat sido of oiir lifo wlioro all mon 
aro roally ono and il brings universal undor- 
standing noaror. 

It is about this basio ininoiplo of modorn 
urohitooturo that 1 wantod lo talk witli ymi 
for a mumont. 

First of all let us oonsidor tlio torm 
“modorn aroliitooturo." It sooms badly olioson, 
for it is noitlior rooonl or ooiitomporary arolii- 
tootnro nor is it old or anti(iuo areliiteeturo. 
In faot, it has nothing to ilo with any urehiloc- 
ture period nor witli any goograpliioal longitude 
or latitude. 

We shall see that its fundamental thouglit 
is rooted in a tliing which is timeless, because 
—I mentioned it above already—that thing 


is an over-existing human want. Thc real 
(luality which oan mako arohiteoture modern 
architoeture dopimds on the s|)irit, the attitude 
of mind, of him Itho architcct) 
who r(>alizes the building and 
on how far this architcct lias 
booii ablo to oxpross himsclf in 
the building materiais and thoir 
))ossil)le applioations in his lifo 
timo. 

I say: “oan” mako! \\’c 
will soo to that prosoiitly. But 
at any rato it will bo doar that 
if this is triio. mod(‘rn arohi- 
tooturo has nothing to do with 
timo or placo, for it is spiritual. 
So tlio tliing that counts is that 
lho arohitoots sjiirit or mind is 
a modorn mind. What is a 
modorn mind? 



Interior of the Meeting Hall, Amsterdam 





Eniranco. .Mccling Hall. AmMcrdam 
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I tliink nu has a nuxlurn iniiid wlio umlur- 
stands tliu nueds of lii.s own tiniu and pcrceives 
a way to appcasí* thuin; who seus (nioru or 
Icss conscious, for (lon’! forsut wu aru d(‘alinj!; 
witii ísoinutliiiiff as aii artisi) wliat is wrong 
witlí liis tina* and jiurn^ivus a way to improve; 
wlio knows lliu fuulings of liis fellow nHai and 


in architcctural work. This would lead us too 
far. Wc therefore will accept that our 
arídiitoet has tliis pownr and we will sue what 
it is that hu is doing with it, and more spccially 
what thu inodurn aruhituct who ia living in our 
days has to taku into account to prodiice a 
nio(l(‘rn biiilding today. 

Jliit on elosing this part of 
iny viows I r(*puat tliat archi- 
tuetnre froni thu old and oldeat 
times and most romotu plaeua 
of thu uarth uan b(* “ modurn 
aruhit(M*tiiru. Of eoursi* it niust 
bu su<Mi in its own time and lifu- 
uonditioiis. 

But what intun‘sls iis sjiuuially 
is of uoursu our own timu. 




Üining Room in a Imuisi*. Ki^'', Plasluan. Ruitcniam 


What is tlir grual Inmian \yanl 
al our timu? It is Brothurhood. 
Tli(‘ world is gutting sick of 
(‘vury tliing whiuh dividus, of 
all gruat or small ambilions as 
w(‘ll in art and suiunuu as in 
uuonomical and [lolitiual lifu, of 
opjirussion and pridu; thu world 
is íinally buginning to undur- 
stand that hiimanity is funda- 
iiK^ntally onu, tliat wu aru all 
Brothers in on(‘ family. This 


womun and has thu uouragu to 
give his solution for thu ujilift- 
ing and ruíiiKMiium of i)ublií* 
taste and wlio—and this i> in 
my uyus by far tia mosi im- 
portant ((ualiíy of a mo(h'i'n 
mind- -always kuups liim^ulf ;il 
Ihu baukgrouiK is aiway.- umi- 
t(‘nt to sur\'u and iiu\ur, not 
uvun in lh(‘ puru aotiiuiral .-idu 
of his woi’k. forui'^ his p( j‘^()n, 
his sulf U])on oíliurs who suu his 
Works. 

[f an aruhiluut has this aíli- 
tudu of mind hu rnn makc. I 
said, modurn aruliituuturu. Foi’ 
in all days and uountrius thuru 
havo but'!! hundruds of iioblu 
mun and womun who jiossu^sud 
this attitudu of mind but only 
fuw of th(*m buuamt' aruhituufs; 
niost of thum buuamu íloutors, 
priusts, artists, suiuntifiu mun 
etc. 



does not muan that wu aru all t.hu sarnu and 


Theru i.s that othur quality whiuh is nuoded: havu thu same dusirus; but it muans that no 
he must be able to express himsulf in aruhiteu- onu is to bo cxíiltcd above the other. Now this 
tural Work. Now wu won^t uonsiílur hurc what Brothurhood is tlie moving powur in modem 
it is that makes a man able to uxpruss himsclf areliitecture in the above sensc. 




MOpfaiN ARCHITECJTÜRE 



Van IVcllc’» faolories, Korterdaiii, soen froni thr maiii entrance 
Top— at nidit Bottoin iii day 
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Tliis fcelinK of Brotherhood moves thc 
modern arcliitect of our days to pive as mueh 
liglit and sun as is appropriato in the (íirciim- 
stan(*(‘s; it moves him to make tlu* rooms of 
goofl and liarmonious proporlions, to aiTaiiÉ^e 
tliese rooms in sueli a manner tliat the lea<t 
<*n(‘rjj;y is reíjuired (o work or li ve in tlaan, 
inid(‘rstandin^ tliat the lilaTated eiier^y means 
a »‘reater freedom and a further stej) to Brother¬ 
hood; it inov(*s him to iis(* all lhe hel])s and 
inventions of Science, th(‘ tremendous improve- 
menls of standardized lechniíiiie Ixraiise it 
makes life as a whole more liiiman; in th*' 
lay-ouls of towns and villa^es lu* j)rovid{‘s for 
enoiijijh lip;lit and air, he keeps tlie Iraffic far 
from the livinjz; (iiiart(‘rs so tlial tli(‘se luv íiiiic*! 
and the inhal)itanls can, as they wili so, lurií 
tli(‘ir thouj!;hts after tlic dayV Nvork is done, 
on lhe hijíher principl<‘s of life; i( mak<‘s him 



Bank Office—Rotterdam 


look for the inost economical sohition of his 
hiiildirífí proí^ramine, for if he \vastí*s lhe money 
on useless adornmeiits and decorations he 
throws away money of the Brotherhood, money 
that could be spent on otlier n(*eds of fiumanity, 
whati‘ver they be: |)rivate or social. 

AV(‘ coulíí add a still much longer list but 
this tçivt.s vou I ho})e, an idea of vvhat I mean. 

But tíús is not all. If the architect does 


all thesc things he is as yet not a real 
architect; he is a builder, not an artist. But 
he is on a very good road to artistry. “ Beauty 
is perfeet order with pre-eminent lucidity,” has 
said a great sage in about 400 A.D. 

If ever, after Classic architecture, this has 
become truc of architecture it is of modern 
architecture of our days. This order combined 
with lucidity, we find "them in modern architec¬ 
ture as the simide and clcar rhythm and 
liarmonious colours so predominant and 
cliaracteristic of modern buildings (always 
modern ” in the sense of the above; not 
synonymous with recenti. 

Ornament s|)oils the lucidity very pro- 
baíily and nev(*r adds to order. The same 
can he said of superfluous space: it sjuiils the 
lucidity of lhe groundplan. 

On lhe other liaml: címstriiclion alone— 
11h‘ favourite hobby of many “ modernists ”— 
seldom leads to Beauty. As a pictiire is more 
than the canvas, the colours and the paint— 
the construction so to say—so a building is 
more than a compound of well calculated con- 
slructions on a w(‘ll consid(*r(*d groundplan. 

In bolh cases il is the idea, the spirit 
behind it that counts. 

Tho.^e who think that a well calculated 



.S<»iith íiasl Comer of a hoii.se in Rotienlam 
Kasr Fronl opm to thc sun in thc morning 
.Soiilh Fronl closcd to fiol midday sun 


and designeil structure must be b(‘autiful 
should bear in mind, that every day our 
methods of calculation and dosigning clmnge, 
so that vvhat should be beautiful today in a 
very short time will be ugly and the fact that 
thcre are buildings hundreds and thousands of 
years ohl whicli are still monuments of Beauty 
proves that the real Beauty is more than well- 
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(lesigned construction. One can say thc reversc: 
a badly designed structure is never beautiful. 
That is nearer to the truth. Because then 
neither perfect ordcr nor lucidity will be there. 

There has often bccn said: Modem Archi- 
teeturc is truthful. It is. 

It gives you a feeling of rest, because you 
knovv that what you sce is—so to say—^the 
truth of the building; there can be no dis- 
appoiritments. It is as witli a inan who is 
l)Íain and true in his words and inanners; he 
gives you that joyous feeling of trustfulness 
and rest. You inay more or less like hini but 
he cannot give un])leasant surj)rises. This is 
a part of lhe ])syeliologieal side of niodíírn 


architccture. A friend of mine, a well-known 
psychologist who is dirccting an institute for 
psycho-technic in Holland, once said to me, 
whcn wc wcre talking about this psychological 
side of modern architccture: it nowhere 
providcs a hat-and-coat-stand where I can 
hang up my thoughts and feelings today to 
find them there again to-morrow. 

This truthfulness will lielp the world to 
ríTind ils lost Firotherhood, the greatest liuman 
need of the present day. 

Oo.síz»MHlijk .50, RoUrniam. 

Holland. 

JMrinbrr 2, 19.H5. 


THE MAKING OF AN INDIAN M. P. 

By St. NIHAL SINGH 


A TAP at my study door. By its timidity I 
reeognized the j)erson who had madí* it. It was 
the “ slavey ” employed by lhe landlady froni 
wliom my wife and 1 rented the apartment in 
the heart of London and who eooked the 
vieluals we boughl and served them. The girl 
wlio was thus designal(‘d in demoeratie England 
even then—.lamiary, 1910 ~was perhaps four- 
teen or fifleen years of age. She had a thin, 
stiinted figure, pale cheeks and eyes that often 
looked red, through we('ping, we surmised. 

“('ome in,” I ealleíl out. 

As she opened the door with a hesitant 
hand and carne up to the ehair where I was 
sitting near the fire blazing eheerily in the grate 
that she kei)t neatly black-leaded, I wondered 
at the cause of that di.sturbanee. She had been 
in only a few moments before to draw the cur- 
tains, light the gas and put coai on the fire. A 
murky cloud had prematurely blotted out light 
and, a little later, it had begun to drizzle, making 
the evening damp and dismal. 

“ Two gentlemen to see you, sir,” she said, 
in her whisper of a voice, from the other side of 
the small table upon which I was writing, fear, 
no doubt, gripping her heart that I would take 
it out of her for that interruption to my work. 

No eards had been sent up—no names given. 
T, therefore, concluded that they must be Indians 
and asked the little maid to bring them up to 
our sitting room. 



Shapurji Sakiatvala with his English wife 
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Only one of the callers—Mr. Bepin Chandra 
Pal—was known to nie and I had inot hiin but 
a few days beforc. llc forthwith introdiiced his 
coiiipanion as Mr. Sliapurji Saklatvala, wlio, I 
was told, had boen eagor to incot iiie. 

I thankcd tliat ^cntlcnian for liis wisli, 
holpod tiim and Mr. Pal to divost Uiomscdves 
of thoir (la?np ouíor ^arnicnts, dirw easy cluiirs 
for tlicni noar tlu* fir(‘ and put asido iny writ- 
ing, not witlKUit an inward si^h, for tlio work 
interostcd iiio and was of topical iniportancv, 
so that 1 woidd liavo to rosiina^ it afírr thiw 
left and woidd no doiihl ho kcpt np Iialf tlu* 
nifíht in rons(‘(jm‘nci‘. 

Wlio roídd thf' stran.aía* ha? What did li(‘ 
do? Why did not Mr. Pal say anylliin<»; ahoiil 
hirn that would ^ivo nio a clia* tc» his calliní; 
and his intorosts? AVas tllcrc anythinjLí (o say? 
J)id siloncc inean that th(' Ikaii^ali leadcr had 
wished to liavo ooinpany on tho way froni his 
flat in Kensington, nnl(‘s away from any ai>art- 
nient, and Jiad hrought ono of liis adinirors 
along? 

Quostions of that kind ran throngh niy 
inind. 

Not for lon", howovor. Polito nothinjís did 
not int(‘r(\st Saklatvala. Aftor a littlí» tina* ho 
tirod of playin^’ s(a‘ond-riddl(' to Mr. Pal, whosc» 
porsonality and (‘1o(iuoik‘(‘ Ik» ^roatly adniiroil, 
as ho, at tho vory ontsot of our oonviTsation, 
had takon caro to infonn nio. AAithin a fow 
minutos tho ooiiviotion was forcod npon niy 
inind that ho was an ainhitioiis inan, dotormÍTi(*d 
to niako his inark in lifo. 

ilo was, T jiid^od, in tho inidilk* thirtios. 
He had a triok of runninp; his finp:ors tlirougli 
his black hair, rnniplin«i; it. Tho wtiy it was 
bnishod baok ^avo liiiii an innnonso for(*hoad, 
whioh, in any oaso, would hav(* bcon hroa<l and 
high. Undor tho hlack, arohod brows liis oyo.^ 
wore alivc— afiro —vvor astir. The ohook hones 
stood out prorninontly. 13otwí'on thoni was a 
long, finn noso. The way ho sorewod up his 
inouth roinfor<*(‘d tho improssion that his foaturos 
in gcnoral oonvoyod of strongíh of oharactor 
and fixity of intontion. 

ITT 

Tri time T disoovorod that PaklatvalaV 
ambition and avooation woro not ono as miia*, 
luokily, woro. He wa^ in businoss and wishod 
to be in Parliament. 

An acoident had plaoed him in the City— 
a term that Britons uso to indioato tho squaro 
raile or so of London wbere tbc* Bank of 
England. the bcad offices of other banking insti- 


tutions and Insurance companies, the Stock 
Excliange and financial organs of various 
doscrii>tions are huddled together. Consangui- 
nity had causod ttiat aceident. 

His fatlicr, wlio liad built up an irnportant 
businoss in ManoliosUír, wherc Shapurji spent 
somo of his oai*ly yoars, had a sister. This 
aiint was inarriod to Jamshodji Nusserwanji 
Tata, who, by innato gonius and porsonal exor- 
tion, had acíiuirod oonsiderablo woalth and 
ostablishod inoroantilo housos in maiiy placos 
whioh ho b(‘()n(‘athod to his sons Dorab and 
Hatan. Sha]mrji was suokod into this organiza- 
tion lik(‘ a ]n(*oo of paixa* in an eddy and niight 
(‘a.-^ily ha vo boon oarriod to tho suimnit of 
íinan<‘ial sn(*(*oss had his own woight (some 
piasons would <*all it his porvorsity) not pullod 
liim down. 

As w’i‘ talk(‘d 1 was impr(‘.^s(‘d w^itli my 
Parsi oallta s polirnail ambition. His thougbts 
rovolvoíl ronníl it. It was a wond(*r to me that 
it did not sot his l)ody on firo—consume it to 
ashos. 

I w'olconiod his longing to got into Parlia- 
mont. I folt that throngh (airofully framed 
cp!(\stions })ut to th(* S('crotary of State for Trnlia 
and statíMiaaits mado in tho courso of Tndian 
dobat('s. an Indian in tho ('ommons would bo 
abl(‘ (o draw' aílontion to malt(‘rs connoctod 
with tho ailministration. As niattcTs wTro, it 
was nooossaiy to sf‘ok tho good ofticos of sonn‘ 
syinpatlu'tií* Hrilish M. P. wlnauwia* an Indian 
difliculty (»r griíwanoí* had to bo airod in 
Parlianiont. 

IV 

How' was Saklatvala to projoot himsolf into 
tht‘ Ilon^^o of (’oinnions? Ilad ho tho means and 
ih(* iníluonco? 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, tho first Tndian to 
m*! into that ohanilxa*, had an easy niind in 
ro>poot of financo. So, at loast, I undenstoud. 
Diiring tho many deoados ho was in England 
ho had as.*<iduously oourtod tho làberal Party; 
but lho Hritish (‘onstituoncy lu* sought to woo 
gav(* him tho eold shouldor and ho W'as never 
ablo to (‘iitor tbc ('ommons a sccond time. 

Sir Manchorjoo M. Bhownaggrec, who, for 
sovoral yoíirs, sat on tho Conservative benches 
in that Houso, w'as, if anyihing, woalthicr and 
«•ortainly no l(‘ss shnwvd than Dadabhai Naoroji. 
Ho was b(‘li(‘Vod to be in intimate toueh with 
tho men who flominatcd the Tory Party : but 
it was obvious that thoy had not oxorted them- 
selves, otherwisíí he, too, w^ould not have been 
out of Parliament at that timo. 

I remindod Saklatvala that ho Iiimself had 
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gíven me to imderstand that he was not cum- 
bered with a superfluity of this world’s goods. 

I feared, in fact, from what he said, that his 
means were narrow and he had a growing 
family. 

But tiie situation did not perplex him at 
all. He had discovered a ladder by which he 
oould climb into Parliament. Keir Hardie and 
Ramsay MacDonald had gone up it into the 
Commons. Why not he? 

V 

I had my doubts about Biitish Labour 
perniitting an Indian to cliinb into Parliament 
ovcr its shoulders. Not so very long beforc I 
had come up against the Trades Unions in 
Canada and found thcm far from fricndly 
towards our peoplc, whose intorest-i I had been 
trying to protect. 

The troublo our iiumigrants v\eie having 
in the Dominion, as aiso south of the bordor 
in the United States of America, had, in fact, 
bceu enginecrcd by orgamzed labour in thohc 
countries. Whitc workmen lookcd upon our 
fellows as intrudcrs. 

Our immigrantb might have won their title 
to pin service-medals against thcir broa&ts by 
valour on the battlefields across the Frontier 
and even beyond the seas But that title was 
not rccognized when it carne to sottling in an 
integral part of the British Empire and obtain- 
ing Work on the railways or in the timber- 
yards. It certainly could not secure them free 
homesteads in the manless wildemess that 
stretchcd from almost the margin of the Pacific 
Ocean to the Great Lakes. AVorking men of 
European desccnt regardcd them with hostility 
and, being closely uniteçl, had been able to 
move the administration to exclude our people 
all but in name. 

VI 

Saklatvala was sorry to hcar my plaint. He 
launched into a tirade against the capitalistic 
System. In the last analysis, he said, that 
System was responsible for setting one labourer 
against another. Workers were exploited every- 
where—a little more in one country, a little 
less in another—but exploited everywhere— 

“ even here in England.” Their interests were, 
therefore, the same everywhere. Their objec- 
tive should be the same. But for the capitalistic 
machinations, the wage-eamers would frater- 
nize, despite differences of race, colour and 
creed. 

Tliese assertions were made with a vehe- 
menee that spraag firom inner convietion. It 
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displayed to me something of tiie quality that 
would endear him to Socialista. 

1 might, of course, have said that some 
day the workers in Canada may realize that 
Indian labomrers were in the same boat as them- 
selves and fratemize with them: but, unless I 
was mistaken, that day was distant. Such a 
remark would not, however, have carried us any 
farther. So I contented myself with asking Um 
how matters stood in England, which I was 
then visiting for the first time. 

His experience, he assured me, had been of 
the pleasantest. He had, for years, been a 
member of the Independent Labour Party and 
had come in intimate contact with the leaders 
of that movement, whom he had found most 
sympathctic and hclpful. He had met the 
workers and Trades-Únion officials in various 
parts of Britain. They did not know very much 
about the Indian situation: but hc had no doubt 
that, in their hearts, they were with the com- 
mon people in índia and not with those who 
lordeil over them. Of that he was certain. I 
could test the accuracy of his statement any 
day I liked. 

VII 

Before Saklatvala departed that evening, I 
glcaned from his talk that he had taken great 
panib to cultivate the British Labourites. He 
was, in fact, devoting practically all his leisure 
—^most of the evenings and week-ends—^to that 
purpobe. He would travei ^at distances and, 
if I remember aright, pay his own expenses, to 
address Labour audiences. 

It was evident from his manner of speech 
that these perigrinations had done him much 
good. They had given him confidence in him- 
self and a remarkable ability to marshal facts 
in a way that, I judged, must have made an 
irresistible appeal to Britons of the working 
ciasses. 

Even in my study, he showed an inclina- 
tion to indulge in monologues. The wor^ 
poured out of his mouth with the rapidity of 
shot from a quick-fíring Maxim gun. They 
seemed, moreover, to be charged with fire. 
They must have scorched any one against 
whom they were directed. 

His propensity for prolbdtv and “tub- 
thumping ” amused me. So did his inclinatioo 
to repeat the Socialist catch phrases. I was, 
however, struck with his eamestncss and fixity 
of purpose. He had an objective to strive for 
and plenty of grit and industry to enable him 
to reach it. 

For all his intemational ouilook, he was 
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at heart an Indian patriot. That fact was 
plain to me long before Mr. Pal and he bade 
me goodbye and departed for their respective 
bomes. I hoped that he would soon obtain his 
heart’8 desire and, from his seat in the House 
of Commons, trounce wrong-doors in índia and 
secure redress for their victims. 

VIII 

In later years, as I got to know Saklatvala 
bctter and carne in contact with some of the 
members of his immediate circle, I realized 
that he was paying a heavy price for his 
ambition. By concentrating his thoughts upon 
politics and doing more or less mechanically 
the Work that gave him his living, he was not 
only sacriíicing his future in the City but also 
was getting into the bad books of his wealthy 
kinsmen in índia and the men whora they had 
placed in positions of responsibility at Capei 
House, Old Broad Street—^the London head- 
quarters of Messrs. Tata, Limited. 

A worldly-wise person would, on the con- 
trary, have eonsidercd himself fortunate in 
having any kind of footing in a powerful com- 
mercial conccm with eonnections spread over 
three continents. By putting his baok as well 
as his brain into the work allotted to him and 
winning the approbation of the “ higher-ups 
he would have pushed hi.s way towards—if not 
to—^thc top. 

I have known persons witli no aouter 
brain and no greater capacity for applieation 
than Shapurji Saklatvala posses.sed to make 
great commercial careers for theraselves and to 
acquire considerable wealth and even titlcs of 
nobility. Few of them had. in faet. been born 
and brought up in an atmosphere charged with 
busincss as he was, or had quite so good a start 
as he did. 

His inclination, however. lay, at least at 
that timo, in a wholly different direetion. So 
much so, indeed, that business actually bored 
him. But for undeniable neeessity he would 
have gone aw.ay from the City and devoted all 
his time and talents to politics. wliich engrossed 
his mind. 

IX 

I rccall a conversation in this conncction 
that wc had when, yielding to pressure, I dropped 
in upon him in his office in Capei House soon 
after I settled down in London in the summcr 
of 1911, after an eleven months’ tour of índia. 
He looked the picture of misery as he sat at 
his desk in a small room that, if my memory 
has not played me false, he shared with Mr. 


Kaiko Mehta, Sir Pherozshah Mehta'8 son; or 
possibly the latter may have just happened to 
be there at the time of my visit. 

I rcmember, in any case, making Mr. 
Mehta’s acquaintance. He seemed to be the 
antithesis of Saklatvala—quiet and unobtrusive 
—^not interestcd in politics, for which bis father 
possessed a genius that elevated him to a dizzy 
height. There nevertheless seemed to be a per- 
fect understanding between Shapurji and Kaiko 
and no small degree of affection. 

The more I discussed inatters with 
Saklatvala in that office, the inorc I was con- 
vinced that his heíirt was not in his w'ork there. 
Instead of dealing with dry-as-dust affairs in 
that bce-hive of comraerce. he would have liked 
to be out in the open air, addrcssing workcrs 
whom he undcrstood and who understood him. 

It api^carcd to me that hc was not doing 
justice eithcr to the firm that hcld him in fee 
or to himself. TIe was not unlike a man who 
was hacking away with a sharp axe at the ver\’ 
limb upon which hc was scatcd. The only 
diffcrcnce was that Saklatvala, in liis spare rao- 
ments, was attacking the capitalistic system 
which gave him and his family broad and butter, 
and not any particular unit of that system, 
much Io.«s Messns. Tata, l.imitod. 

He took my chaffing—or was it chiding? 
—rjuite coolly. Nearly evcryone in the Socialist 
movemont, hc dcclarcd, suífered from a similar 
di-sability. Hc had to live, like everj' one else. 
So long as society rested upon a capitalistic 
basis, he must inevitably draw his— and his 
familyV —.supporl from capitalism. There was 
no hclp for it. 

I liked Saklatvala’s candidness. 

X 

The hard-headed men who condueted, from 
Capcl House, business operations upon a scale 
regarded as respectable even in the City of 
London, must have looketl upon Saklatvala as 
(jucer. Except on some oceasion when, 
uwing to his thoughts being oceupied with 
.socialist propaganda instead of with his work, 
there was a lapse that got him into trouble, 
as I have reason to believe some times 
hapj)cned, they tolerated him, more for his 
family’s than for his own sake. 

I miist hasten to add that if, in the eyes of 
practical men of the world, Saklatvala, in those 
days, was a species of lunatic, he was, to say 
the least, a mild one. They thought that the 
maggot of socialism had burrowed into his 
head and honey-combed the grey matter in 
his brain so that it could not function normally. 
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But they knew that he harmed no one except 
himself and his dependente by making it 
impossible for him to get on in the only way 
that the work-a-day world appreciates. 

XI 

Even persons who were not in sympathy 
with Saklatvala found him likable. When his 
jaw was not set like a trap and he was not 
chewing red hot Steel and letting bits fali as 
they might upon whomsoevor happened to be 
near him, his rugged, olive-complexioned, clean- 
shaven face was wreathod in smiles. Possessed 
of a keen sense oi humour, his eyes woiild beam 
with delight whenever something tickled his 
fancy. He had a gieat capacity for laughter 
and his laughter set othcrs to laughing. 

He was fond of visiting his acquaintances 
and friends, sometimes to the point of making 
a nuisance of himself. He was generally 
“ packing ” one or another of his children along 
with him. 

I recall my wife rcmonstrating with him 
on one occasion. The boy hc had brought to 
our house late in the evening was quite small 
and fractious with sleepiness. Shc told 
Saklatvala that it was long past the hour when 
a child should bc in hed. W hat sort of love 
was it, she asked, that made him lose sight of 
his son's comfort and his fiiture welfare? 

‘‘ That is just it, Mrs. Singh,” was his 
ready reply, a smile playing upon his lips and 
his eyes gleaming with mischicf. ’* You have 
hit the nail square on the head. I am thinking 
of the child’s futuro, otherwise I should not 
bring him to your house. Some words fron» 
your or your husbands lips might fali upon 
his ears and prove the making of him. The 
making of him.” 

' That reply was as dever as it was sincere. 
It disarmed wrath. ]Mrs. Singh got out of her 
ohair, carricd the child in her anus to the sofa 
in the corner of the drawing room wherc we 
were sitting, and laid him there to sleep until 
his sirc was ready to junip to eatch a late (or 
was it the last?) train for the night that would 
carry him to his home in Twickenham, several 
miles distant from our house. 

XII 

Of Saklatvala’s sociability I canhot speak 
too highly. He was particularly keen upon 
Indians away froin the Motherland meeting 
other Indians likewise exiled. I have a re- 
collection (rather a dim one) that he had^ a 
hand in the establishment of the Indian Social 
Club, of which Sir Mancherjec M. Bhownaggree, 


who, in política, was diametrically opposed to 
Saklatvala, was for years the Fresident. He 
was, in any case, conspicuous at all the func- 
tions of that organization which I was invited 
to attend. 

While he loved to talk in Gujarati when¬ 
ever hc got the opportunity, there was not a 
trace of sectionalism in him. Â Parsi meant 
no more to him than an Indian who professed 
Hinduism, Sikhism, Islam or Christianity. He 
fraternized with all Indians, irrespective of 
their race, religion or rank. 

The hospitablc instinet used, in fact, to 
run away with him. Eating a meai by him¬ 
self at a restaurant, even during the brief 
luncheon hour that business men in the 
City allow themselves, was á misery to him. 
He would invite friends and even chance 
acquaintances to meais in town. I doubt if 
there was ever a Sunday or a holiday when he 
W'as not attending or addressing a labour meet¬ 
ing, that he did not insist upon some one 
having luncheon or tea, usually both, at hia 
home. In this way he frittered away a good 
deal of money that a less emotional person 
would have conserved. 

He also caused no ond of work for hia 
wife—an English girl, nicely brought up, gentle 
mannered and truc as stcel. They cmployed 
only a general servant—often not a very 
efficient one, I fear— and entertaining involved 
back-breaking work for Sehri Saklatvala. 

She, too, had very strongly developed 
social gifts. Whenever my wife or I tried to 
commiserate wdth her she made light of the 
tnuible and spokc of the pleasure entertaining 
gave her. I must say that this was no mere 
make-believe upon her part. 

XIII 

Nor did this social socialist lack in ssthetic 
instinet. That side of his nature was revealed 
to me on one occasion when he took me from 
his home in Twickenham, after a hearty luncheon 
at his home, to Richmond, wherc his millionaire 
cousin Sir Ratan Tata, to whom he was deeply 
attached, had, some years earlier, bought an 
estate and spent immensc sums upon improving 
the groun^s and enlarging, beautifying and 
furnishing the mansion. As he leisurely con- 
dueted me over the house, vacant at the tíme, 
his eye lingered over the silk curtains, tape- 
stried chairs and sofas and soft pile carpets. 
The richness of the stuffs and the exquisite 
blending of one tone with another delighted Um. 
He spoke in warm terms of Lady Tata*B artistic 
taste, which had found unfettered expression 
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tiiere. He also told me of Sir Ratan’s interest 
in archax)logy and of his quiet but discríminatr 
ing charities. 

Under the hard crust of realism I discovered 
there was in Saklatvala love of the beautiful. 
Had he possessed ampler i-esources, I felt, he 
might have created a wholly different environ- 
ment for himself and may even have not been 
such a “ hot-gospeller ” of socialism. Such was 
not meant to be the case, however, by the 
Fates that control the destinies of men. 

XIV 

Shapurji must have been bom with a com- 
bative faculty that, as he grew older, developed 
and, in time, dominated ids whole nature. 1 
recall bis once confíding in me that while he was 
studying, I bclievc at St. Xaviers College in 
Bombay, Mrs, Annie Besant visited that city 
and delivered an address. Soinething in her 
manner or message made liim wroth. With the 
aid of some companions bent upon mischief, he 
tried to raisc an uproar in the meeting. 

Saklatvala never got over his dislike of 
Mrs. Besant. He found hor socialism “ as weak 
as water ”—questioned the genuineness of her 
interest in Indian workers’ welfare—^poked fun 
at her polities. His ideas had bccomc so íixcd 
in his mind that reasoning was of no avaii. 

He found fault also with Mahatma Gandhi, 
chiefly because the Mahatma rcfiised to quarrcl 
with inill-owners while secking to befiãend the 
workers. Still greater hatred wa.s reserved by 
him for the men who managed Congress affairs 
in London. He tried more than once to stonn 
the citadel of the British Committce, but with- 
out success. 

XV 

Saklatvala had started an organization of 
his own. He called it the ‘‘ Workers’ Welfare 
League of índia.” It advocated the making of 

g rovision in índia for the welfare of the work- 
rg; population “ equivalent to if not identical 
with that granted to the working people of 
Great Britain.” 

No one with a spark of humanity could 
help but admire the ideal. It was, however, 
beyond the realm of practicability. Conditions 
in índia differcd from those in 'Britain so 
widely that only a visionary could ask factor}’ 
owncrs in Bombay, Áhmedabad and other Indian 
centres to approximate to British standards 
eithcr in respect of hours or wages. 

Our industrial workers came mostly from 
the countryside and did not stick to the mill 
or the factory throughout the year, let alone 


throughout their lives. They sprang from stook 
that, for generations, had been under*fed. Wbat 
little physical strength they possessed when 
they entered the city was drained out of them 
by the work to which they were unused and 
by the insanitary conditions in which they were 
compelled to live and the temptations to which 
many of them succumbed. Their ininds were 
steeped in ignorance and they lacked discipline 
of any description. How could any one with 
any sense expect these men and women to 
produce as much yarn or fabric as a “hand” 
in Britain? 

Saklatvala would not sce this aspect of the 
case. Whenever it was brought to his notice, 
he would merely assert that even with the low 
per capita output, the mill-owners in índia were 
battening on the toil of the wagc-workers and 
that they could wcll afford to raisc conditions 
to the British levei. 

XVI 

Âgain and again Saklatvala pressed me to 
join the League he had started. Each time I 
refused to have anything to do with it. He was 
impatient, sometimes to the point of rudeness. 
Ile did not part company with me. however. 
He kept on coming to our housc as before— 
oftener, if anything. At the back of his brain 
he had an idea that one day he would convert 
me to his doctrine and I would cease to regard 
the })olitical as the dominating factor in índia. 

In the summer of 1919,1 remember, he sent 
one of his British colleagues to reinforce liim 
in the campaign to capture my support. One 
of his “ very common inan friends.” he called 
him in the letter (*) that he sent to introduce 
him to me. Always in a hurry, he wished me 
to seo his friend “ now.” 

'■ You,” he wrote in this letter, “ might 
again charge me with attemi)ting to force 
Economic Reform before Political Reforms. It 
is not you or I that decide it (that matter?). 
The world has decided that the Political 
Reforms that are mere Class advances are of 
no value to human happiness.” On the con- 
trary, hc argued, “ the world’s progress demands 
Mass Political Reforms, and these can only be 
achieved through and within Economic 
Reforms.” 

XVII 

Sakiatyala’s appeal to the “ democratic 
circles of Great Britain ” to see to it that the 


(*) Letter from Sfaepurji Saklatvala, dated St». 1919, 
mitten fram tke London Headqnartere of Meaira.'fsti 
Ltd.. 
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hours of Work in índia were scaled down while 
wages were raised, aroused interest in the minds 
of organized Labour in that Island. This was 
particularly tbe case in Lancashire and other 
countíes that looked with a jealous cye upon 
the expansion of power industries in Bombay, 
Nagpur, Âhmedabad and other Indian centres. 
The higher the costs of production in these 
centres, they argued, the less the Indian com- 
petition to be feared. 

The “ general principie that Orientais have 
a claim to human rights similar to thosc of 
Occidentals ” had, therefore, a dual fascination 
for the Britons with whom Saklatvala asso- 
oiated. It appealed to their liumanitarian in- 
stinots and at the same time conserved their 
econoraic interests. It provided unction for the 
soul and cream for the body. 

To suggcst that this trutíi had never dawned 
upon Saklatvala would be to underrate his in- 
telligence. Even persons who regarded him as 
wayward could not takc hiiu for a fool. 

I will not say, or even iniply, however, that 
hc adopted that line of agitation mercly because 
he knew it would make him solid with the 
British wage-workcrs who were becoming in- 
creasingly alarmed at India’s industrialization. 
My eontaet with him was intimate enough to 
make me feel that, in this matter, as in others, 
he acted from inner conviction. No man— 
Indian or non-Indian—I have inet had the wel- 
fare of Indian labourers— and of Indians in 
general—^more at hcart than he did. 

XVIII 

Through the ycars of our lengthy aequaint- 
ance Saklatvala was becoming more and more 
vocal—more and more radical, This was parti¬ 
cularly the case after the revolution in Rússia. 
The break-down of the capitalistic System in 
that coimtry hc regarded as the beginning of the 
end of tliat system all over the world. 


m 

His drift towards Conununism might have 
been tolerated by Messrs. Tata, Limited, had 
he not been so vocal. The men in command 
there did not like being associated in tbe publie 
mind with such doctrines. 

The day of parting carne. It would have 
gone hard against Saklatvala and his family 
had provision for the future not been made. It 
enabled him to continue to live as he had been 
doing. 

He had hopcd that the Labour movement 
in the land where he had pitched his camp 
would go communist tbe way he did. He spoke 
to me, on more than one oceasion, as if his wish 
were being realized. 

He soon found out his mistakc. Many of 
the Britons whom he had regarded as radical 
proved to be conser\'ative, from his point of 
view. and refused to plunge into the uncharted 
ocean of Communism. 

Even after his break with life-long asso- 
ciates in the Labour Party, Saklatvala did not 
lose out with the British workers. To thousands 
of them he remained the " Good Old Sak ” that 
hc was before the great upheaval. They con- 
tinued to believe in bis devotion to the cause 
of the submerged classes—in his genuine and 
undying hatred of all economic forms of 
exploitation. 

The Labour element in North Battersea. 
across the. Thames from Westminster, enablea 
Saklatvala to realize his life’s ambition in 1923 
by sending him to the Comraons. His faith in 
the British working-man was justified. Re- 
elect('d the following year, he remained in that 
Ilouse imtil the dissolution in 1929. 

I cannot speak, from personal knowledge, 
of the Work he did during those years, for they 
were spent by me away from Britain. I am 
suií', however. that he used every opportunity 
he could make to advance India's cause, which, 
witliout question, was dear to his heart-. 
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The writcT does not mean to bc presumptuoiis, 
instructing Indians on Caste. Rather, hc sceks 
some better understanding of problems, Indian 
and Western, which havo frcquently been linked 
together by various interpretcrs as one in cssence. 
That is, eertain diffcrentiations in the Western 
social stnicture are oftcn madc nnalogous to 
caste in índia. And in índia hcrself Moslems 
and others among non-IIindus arc often classi- 
fied by a caste arrangement. What, in reality, 
is caste? How general is real caste in índia? 
Has caste existed in the West? The answers 
offered to these questions by this brief article 
are more suggestive than exhaustive, so wide 
is the total fíeld of inquiry. 

The field truly is wide and the problem 
baffling, even with índia alonc the ground of 
‘ inquiry. The geographieal setting and the 
element of time arc great eonsidcrations, 
altbough they are by no ineans final. India’s 
comparative isolation between high mountains 
and extensive seas throughout niany generations 
was íavorable toward the maintenancc of char- 
acter and institutions slowly formed from 
original and acquired materiais. Caste inay 
not be understood mercly by a siirvey of the 
contemporary situation. Its prcvalenee might 
seem to be due to custom and ooinuion eonsent, 
were it not for the fact that the true explana- 
tion is, let us say for the moment, historical, 
not contemporary. 

Mere groupings or classes of men arc a 
common aspect of human history, based upon 
such factors as race, color, conquest, servitude, 
title, oceupation and property. These factors 
are, of course, not mutually exclusive. Some 
are complementary and all are interrelatcd, 
more or Icss. But they are alterable' in some 
measure. Black men have been trusted admin- 
istrators of whites’ affairs. Men of slave 
descent have sat on thrones. Foreigners, having 
lost the odor of strangeness, have been 
admitted to familiarity. Barbarians aequiring 
culture have raiscd their social status. Races 
have intermarríed without always rejecting the 
fruits of Union as outeastes. Men have changed 
oceupations freely in this or that society. And 
80 on. Every great State or nation has includ- 


cd social and other classes, whether for good or 
for ill at one time or another. The class 
struggle has figured proininently in world his¬ 
tory, and doubtless will ever continue to do so 
in some measure, at Icast. But “ class ” is tiot 
to be confused with “ caste.” Even the “ White 
Man-Ncgro differentiation ” illustrates no more 
than a racial or biological basis for caste. In- 
cidentally, we are not yet attempting a strict 
definition of “ caste ” (regardless of the etymo- 
logj’ of the Word itsclf). We mean to have it 
aj)pear ihrough a historical dcscription of the 
institution. 

Whatever the “ pre-Aryan ” history of índia 
may be, the problem of caste is not dependent 
on it. Caste is without doubt post-Vedic, 
developing somowhere amidst the transition 
from Brahamanic priestly theology to criticai 
Cpanishadic philosophy. We may not only 
detach the problem of casto from pre-Aryan 
histor\% regardless of “ Sumerian ” culture and 
all. ÀVe may even disregard, to some degrec, 
at least, the problem of Aryan “ invasions ” of 
índia in contrast with tlie view that Indo- 
European culture sprang from loithin índia. 
The ehief faet is that caste is Indian. Any 
possible Indian irruptions upon the world had 
long since ceased before ea.ste appeared. Caste 
is an a.spect of the situation which devcloped 
in her scclusion from the world, save as foreign 
elements may have been ab.sorbed by índia. 
There wcre no culture contacts at the time which 
diverted or brokc the main trend of India’8 
dcvelopment. Disturbances affecting tradition 
and life in Brahamanic-Upanishadic times were 
all internai. All that is needed for an under¬ 
standing of caste is Indian. 

The first ingredient of caste is color 
{varna), with its racial and psychological con- 
notations. But there was no such ground of 
“ color-consciousness ” as is found in the Negro- 
White association. No Indian stock is Negro. 
The Rig Veda íparticularly the snmhita) draws 
the " color-line.” And sevcral centuries later 
Manu uses vama in his classifícation of the 
peoples within the Hindu social order. Surely 
vama had lost, by Manu’s time (not earlier 
than 200 B.C.), any rigid colm-connotation. 
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There had been a great intemúxture of the 
peoples. Put Manu is remioiscent of that 
development by which classes were gradually 
formed in Indian society. He represents canoni- 
cal legislation regarding what had long existed, 
‘‘ law ” usually thus confirming custom. And 
his tenn, vama, represents in spite of a changing 
content something real in the social conscious- 
ness. It had a history! But other clements, 
also, had entered into the development. 

Marriage may be takcn as a test. What- 
ever early distinctions of tribe, clan or class pre- 
vailed, whcther on a color basis or on some 
other, intermarriage was incvitable. It actually 
occurred. In marriage, varna was not the sole 
consideration. An economic faetor, also, was 
involved, as always in early stages of culture; 
although it is not possiblc always in the Indian 
scene to distinguish betwoen cause and effect 
with reference to this element. jManu indicates 
an economic penalty for irregular alliances. The 
man may not rightfully marry beneath liim, 
nor the woman, by the .same token, above her. 
If either should many off his proper levei, the 
children suffer loss in property inherited. But 
was Manu indicating a niovcmont aimed to 
olioek irregular raarriages, a pructice long estab- 
lished? Do his laws, again. represent a cus- 
tomary situation? In any case. it seems olear 
that a second major faetor hus appeared in the 
formation of caste. 

This second ingrediont of caste is birth 
ijati). No matter whether jati be dependent 
on varna, or not. the two olements are in many 
way.s distinct. Jaii represents a new position, 
a new conception. A person might be high, or 
low, born. Regularity of birth would insure 
his proper status. One irregularly born would 
“ lose caste.” The brahmans stood squarely on 
legularity of birth, condemning not only mixed 
marriages but adulter>'. Brahmans stressed 
prestige of proper birth. high birth, particularly. 
The color-line grew less important, for differ- 
ences of color were by tliat time less conspicu- 
ous in northern índia. There were lighter and 
darker brahmans, and slmdes in everj* caste. 
And apparently before the time of Buddlin there 
were outeastes (although. perhaps, without the 
stigma of “ untouchability,” which seems to have 
been a south Indian development). 

Soon, in our tracing of the institut^on, we 
must cross a faint but significant line. Obvi- 
cusly there is no clear transition. The situa¬ 
tion is again vague. But that there is transi- 
tion to be accounted for is proven by develop- 
ments, at least. From somewhere comes the 
idea of rebirth (ptmarjanman). This is a third 
element. Was it “A^an?” Was it from the 


dasym (Dravidians?) 7 Whatever was the 
source, rebirth was not met^psychosis from 
the first. Hindu literature itself discloses diifer- 
entiations. The ground, of course, was a sort 
of '' animistic ” System. Man’s soul departed 
from his body when he died. He actually died, 
it seems. That is, he did not “ keep on going ” 
(c/. the Hindi jata rahta), as in the later phrase 
of transmigration. But the soul, reposing for 
u time in this or that object or locality, might 
leturn to some other body by passage through 
another womb. 

In time, here a little and there a little, in 
fact, there comes a new philosophy, a pnes% 
interpretation of birth and death and immor- 
tality. Not that this was altogether an imposi- 
tion. The thinking priests organized the frag- 
ments, e.\pounded much of what lay in tne 
people’s minds, exhibited the growing mood 
within the social order. A major element was 
karma. It represented continuity, regularity, 
inevitability. In a somewhat unscientific 
fasltion men conceived a cosmos not unlike the 
universe of Newton, and the Darwinian species— 
men living, and the universe rolling round, “ by 
onc fixed Law.” Such was one effect of rita, 
order. rolated by the priests to ritual. By deeds 
eould destiny be deterrained. No, putting it in 
siieh phrase, implies some human freedom. 
Rather, man’s life was a part of universal move- 
ment, and the universe was one and regular. 
Each deed entailed a consequence in aceord- 
ance with the law of karma, causation, and even 
the causative deed was itself determined. 
AVhatever differences existed among the many 
“ scliools ” of thought, whether Jain, Buddhist, 
Upanishadic, Brahamanic, and so on, there was 
for ull of them a coinmon ground in karma. 
This doctrine focused the attention to all 
problems. And w’hen, especially in priestly 
f.xposition, the “ deed ” and “ rebirth ” were 
United, caste carne to be at last established as 
a tixed and inâuential institution in the land. 
Its ingredients were varna, jati, jmnarjanman 
and karma, mixed into a magic portion in the 
hot cauldron of uncasy minds and times. Both 
theory and fact, with reference to one’s status 
here and hereafter, w^ere joined in a mutually 
causal relationship. But “ color ” tended to give 
way to “ birth ” as the caste-indicator. That 
caste was rooted in something not merel^ social 
may be inferred from Buddha’s assumptíon of 
the System and his cffort to have it spiritualized, 
or spiritually interpreted. Castes seemed to him 
a demonstration of the universal round of 
things, including men and gods and all. 

It is thus against n background. of this 
karmic repetition of life that social classes must 
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be viewed. Â man was what he was because 
of birth. His occupation, for exaraple— and 
many types are known from Buddhist records 
alone—, was an illustration of it, and he could 
not defy karma by a change of occupation. He 
would not want to change if he held a high 
position as a brahman! Only indirectly, therc- 
fore, did such a circunistancc as occupation 
determine caste. Ancient China, for example, 
recognized social classes, such as fariners, arti- 
zans, etc., but caste is not a Chinesc institu- 
tion. There was lacking such a rcligious or 
metaphysical ingredient as karma, whatever 
other elements were there. And only indirectly, 
in índia, did an econoniic faotor fi^re. The 
rich merchant and the powerful chieftain stood 
lower in the scale than brahinans, evcn than 
begging friars. 

The history of índia for two millcniums has 
added nothing to caste principies but illustra¬ 
tion. Changes which have taken place within 
the institution —by intermarriage, transfer, 
change of habitat, promotion, the practice of 
polygamy, or otherwise—have proved the rule, 
not broken it. Additions from without to the 
population of the country, with manners and 
customs which may have been brought in, have 
not altered the main structure of the systera. 
On the contrary, as is well known, non-Hindus 
have felt in time the Indian raood and have 
allowed themselves to grow’ caste-conscious, after 
the manner of caste as an externai fact. That 
is, seeing caste divisions of all sorts, and assum- 
ing that they were littie more than something 
practical or hereditary—such as they had known 
outside índia—they offered no resistance and 
were ultímately caught in the subtle but power¬ 
ful undercmrent of karmic determination. 
Caste was something more than class. 

A comparatively recent, painstaking volume,* 
illustrates the defective approach to the study 
of caste. It proceeds from “ features ” of caste 
through the “ nature ” (really descriptive rather 
than analytical) of caste groups to the story 
of caste through the ages. A very brief chapter 
on “origins” fails utterly to account for them 
on the most important ground, namely, the 
philosophical. The general method Icads the 
author to include a chapter on ‘‘ elements of 
caste outside índia,” in which false analogies 
are drattm. This is due to the inadequate 
approach to Indian caste. The “classes” in 
ancient Eg^, or among the Sumerians, or the 
“groups” in medisval Japan, etc., were not 
castes merely because they had some of easte’B 

*Ca$te and Xaee in indtn. by G. S. Ghuiye. New 
Yeifc, 1962. 


cutward forms. In every case the determina^ 
tive ingredients of caste were lacking. To say 
this is not to ignore a time factor and the signi- 
ficance of continuity. Ancient E^pt and 
Sumer were destroyed, not given time to form 
interminably fixed 'institutions. The story of 
índia is diíierent. Continuity in China and, to 
some degree, in Japan, compares favorably with 
that of índia, but time alone did not do for 
thcm what it did for índia. And the sacred 
books of other lands contain no such interpre- 
tation of social diilerentiations as may be found 
in the sacred books of the Hindus, especially 
in the Laws of Manu. 

India’s attitude today toward Caste is 
worthy of attention. It is related to apparent- 
ly analogous(?) situations throughout the world. 
There is a world interest in human progress, in 
“ social reform.” Perhaps índia, however, faces 
in caste a more acute and difficult problem than 
any social problem elsewhere in the world. One 
evidence of this is the present campaign against 
imtouchability, the width of the gulf between 
saiiatani Hindus and outeastes. The latter are 
peculiarly Indian. That there have been 
changes in the Indian social fabric through the 
centuries has been observed. Changes were 
inevitable over such a vast extent of space and 
time. One may nowadays appeal to such a fact 
in a desire for reform. Yet for real reform 
something further must be done. There must 
be a re-examination of caste fundamentais, and 
a campaign set afoot to change the very mind 
of índia. It would seem unwise to blame 
religion for the character of caste and to say 
that irreligion is the cure. Certainly, for índia 
to sacrifíce religion would mean irreparable loss 
not only to herself but to the whole world. índia 
holds treasures new and old which are indis- 
pensable. It were unwise to dissociate social 
ethics from the ethics of religion, thus allowing 
the former somehow to lose ultímately their 
vigor and incentive. But Indian religion might 
well become more ethical. Protests by Hindus 
and other Indians against caste might be sus- 
tained. They have aimed not so much at caste 
as a mere social differentiation as at the in- 
cxorable, fixed form it took, and at the imder- 
lying injustíce of it. To some extent caste has 
been a Hindu bulwark and has posseesed some¬ 
thing of. whatever validity Hinduism has. With 
doctrinal tolerance of indefinite extent, Hindu¬ 
ism might have found it difiBcult to endure with¬ 
out some System of cohesion. But índia will 
never take her highest place among the nations 
\nthout a leconstruction of the pattem of her 
life. And such a reconstruçtíon must of neces- 
sky be a lohg-drawn-out pro^^esnon, furthered 
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by increased education and devotion to things 
truly spiritual,—^true knowledge and wisdom, 
and sincere and loving devotion. In effect, this 
means to say, that whatever aid may come to 
índia from without, she of her own fine char- 
acter and spiritual insigbt must, with broaden- 


ing Outlook and a sense of all men’8 need, work 
out her own salvation. The parallela and con¬ 
traste elsewhere in all the world may help Iter 
on her way as caste becomes transformed by 
noblcr ethics of religion. 


TRAVELLERS IN THE NIGHT 

Bv SITA DEVI 


It is far more coininon to see tlie sons of ricli 
fathers reduced to pcnury tliaii to .see t-hc sons 
of poor parents raised to wealth and emincnce. 
Shaktisaran belonged to tlio lattcr group. 

His childhood and early youtli was passed 
in povcrty and distress. Tlicn in an auspi- 
cious moment, ho carne to Calcutta witli an 
elderly relativo in searcli of a job of some kind. 
His luck turned from that moment. One turn 
of good fortune followed anotlier in quick suc- 
cession, íinally raising liim to the pinnacle of 
success. Hc was. of course, no longer a young 
man thcn, being nearly forty years of age at 
that time. 

Shaktisaran now set his mind to cnjoying 
his wealth, acquired by so many years of toil. 
He bought a large house, and a great deal of 
fumiture, also two cars. Hc had been obliged 
to live very simply, almost poorly, in his early 
life and had never been able to gratify any of 
the desires of his wife and children. Hc had 
denied them everything, except the barest neces- 
sities. He was determincd now to niake up 
for all that. He was not the sort, who want 
to put money by, and he was not likely to 
aequire the habit so late. 

Shaktisaran’s wife Susangini came from a 
poor family and the first part of her married 
life was passed in chili pcnury. For many 
years she was obliged to live in their village 
home, apart from her husband, who worked in 
Calcutta. She was accustoincd to this village 
life. Her only desire during thesc ehrly days 
had been to pass her days somehow on simple 
or half rations and with most inadequate cloth- 
ing. When her husband’8 income became larger, 
she came over to Calcutta, but even then they 
had to practise a good deal of economy. 
Shaktisaran had taken a vow, never to spend 
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a picc unless it was absolutely necessary, until 
his position was fully assured. He had scen 
many rich persons going down all of a sudden 
on account of wasteful habits; he did not want 
to join their rank. So he waited and waited, 
until his fortunes were built on sound founda- 
tions, but in the meanwhile his youth was 
past. 

Susangini did not grieve over this. A 
Bcngali woman begins to fcel old, whatever her 
actual age, as soon as she gets a few children. 
She had givcn birth to three sons and two 
daughters, one son dying in infancy. The eldest 
son Nityasaran was nearly twenty now, and 
read in the Third Year, in the Presidency 
Collcge. Thcn came Saroja, the eldest daughter. 
She was seventeen and had not yet been given 
away in marriage. Satyasaran, the second son, 
had just entered college. Niroja, who came after 
him, was the youngest child of the family. She 
was having regular quarrels every day with her 
parents about her studies. It was not decided 
yet whether she was to join the Convent School 
or to have an English govemess at home. 

So it was quite natural that Susangini had 
ceascd to feel like a young woman. She was 
the mother of grown-up children and was soon 
expecting to become a mother-in-law. But her 
husband was an obstinatc sort of a man. He 
wantcd not only to bccome rich, but also to 
enjoy every kind of luxury that wealth could 
give. He preferred the Western mode of living. 
He adopted English dress, giving up the Bengali 
one. Hc dismissed the old servants, who knew 
only indigenoris oooking and inanners, and en- 
gaged Baburchis, Ayahs and Boys in their places. 
His wife did not put on a gown, of course, but 
she had to give up a great deal of her former 
habits, due to her husband^s insistenee. The 
girls became ultra-modern, at least in their 
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dresses and inanners. Saroja was quite grown 
up and was past thc age of bcing put to schooi. 
She must be ^ven away in inarriage prctty soon. 
So two English govemesscs wore engagcd for 
her to teach her at honio. One was to super¬ 
vise her studics, another was to teach her 
sewing and music. Shaktisaran wanted his wife 
to join the daughter in lier Icssons, but hcre 
Susangini became adamant. An uld woman, as 
shc thought herself, coiild not be expceted to 
learn the English alphabet now with a govemess. 
Shaktisaran might have turned inad, but she 
had not. If hc was so keen ou tlie English 
language, hc could easily marrj’ a Mem Suhib 
and talk English to her, to his hcarfs content. 
So Shaktisaran had to give up the idea of 
educating his wife and turned his atteiition solely 
to his children. Nityasaran was sick of the 
native universities and went ofT straight to 
Oxford to íinish his education. Shaktisaran had 
no means of knowing how lãs studies Averc pro- 
gressing. But he soon began to learn to his 
cost, that the boy was becoming an adept in 
the art of flinging away money quite in the 
approved aristocratie style. 

Satyasaran, the youuger son, wa^ really 
fond of iearning. So inslead of rushing off to 
some foreign University. he continued witli his 
studics in his old collcge and mude uj) his iiiind 
to stiok to it till he graduated. But his father 
fretted over the fact of so little being spent on 
the boy’s education. To satisfy his conscience, 
he engaged a highly paid private tutor for him, 
though Satyasaran did not want one. Niroja 
had all her wishes gratifie<l. She was put into 
the Convent Schooi and had a governess also, 
to teach her at hoine. Shc tried to eajole her 
father into engaging a noted Cierman violinist 
as well, to give her music le^^ons. 

Saroja had completed her eightecnth year 
and must he given away in marriage witliout 
delay. Shaktisaran’s relativcs began to jircss 
him very much. Though he had become rich 
and a Sahib in his ways and manners, yet he 
was still one of Iheniselve*» and could not 1)C 
perraitted to violate the laws of Hindu society. 
Shaktisaran, too, did not d(*sirc to keep his 
daughter unmarried for long. He had decided 
to take his family on a foreign tour and then 
to marry off Saroja to some inember of the 
I. C. S. But his wife made his life miserable 
with her persistent nagging and he had to look 
about him in search of a bridegroom. He 
would start on that Continental tour after 
the marriage of his daughter, he thought. He 
would take the newly married couple with him 
and Niroja. Satyasaran did not want to go 


now. His mother would look after him durioj; 
Shakti8aran’s absence. 

A good bridegroom was soon SMuml, 
though he was not an I. C. S. The young mau 
was hcalthy, good-looking and well-eduoated. 
His family was high and, though his father was 
not as wcalthy as Shaktisaran, yet he was Well 
known in Calcutta society. Hc had lands and 
houbcs of his o\rn. Shaktisaran liked Akhil, ns 
lhe boy was ealled. and decided to accept him 
as a .«on-in-law. 

Shakti.saran’s desire to spend money in 
everj' possible way was fully gratifícd at 
Saroja’s marriage. People understood how 
rich he was and how whimsical, at thc saine time. 
Susangini was too bewildered at first to protest, 
then slic began to quarrel with her husband for 
his wastefulnes.«, but failed to eheck it. The 
week preceding thc wedding day was nothing 
but a long series of festivais, the housc glittered 
all over with festoons of electric lights and a 
band played continually before the house. 
Saroja rceeiveil everj'thing in the way of dress 
and jewellery that she could name and her fond 
father brought in cvcrything else that he found 
in the market. Thc bill amounted to an 
an»azing figure, which could havi’ easily covered 
the co^t of five rich marriages. Thc bride¬ 
groom received presents, so costly and so muni- 
licent, that even a i)rince would liave been satis- 
fied with them. Cars, funiiture, musical 
instruments were bought at random by 
Shaktisaran and presented to thc young couple 
Thus at last the marriage of Saroja w'as solemn- 
ized, rendering even the blase townspeople 
thoroughly astonished. On the day after the 
marriage. it is customarj’^ for Bengali Hindu 
parents to send presents to the bridegroom’s 
liousc. Shaktisaran sent over two hundred 
l)eople and two motor buses carrying presents 
to his son-in-law’s house. The people in 
the street'5 cheered the gay procession, but 
Shaktisaran’s new relatives remained omi- 
nously silent. They took this to be an insult, 
a.s they had not been able to send half so many 
men, wdien it had been their tum to send 
presents. 

But Shaktisaran could not gratify his 
de.sirc of going on a Constinental tour with the 
newly married pair. A sad event followed the 
joyous ohe. Susangini became seriously ill. 
Shaktisaran again began to spend money like 
water over her treatment. Allopatbic doctors, 
nurses, homoeopaths and kavirajes drew fortunes 
out of his pocket, but the patienfs condition 
did not seem to improve at all. Saroja carne 
over from her husband’8 house and Niroja 
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stopped going to school. Susangini wanted to 
see her eldest son, so a wire was sent to him 
and also money for his passage back. Nityasaran 
acknowledged receipt of the money and wrote 
to say tbat hc was trying to obtain leave for 
Corning over. But he never arrived to the last. 
After a month’8 illness, Susangini passed away, 
leaving her dear family behind. 

This terrible blow seeined to tura 
Shaktisaran into stone. He gave up the society 
of human beings and shut himself up for days 
together in his dead wife’s bedroom. He used 
to drink moderately cven before, but now he 
became an inveterate drinker. Thcre was no 
one in the family who eould raise a voice of 
protest against this. He had to come out of 
his scclusion on account uf his busincss, but 
he secmed a tlioroughly changed man. He cut 
off all relations with his family. He was to go 
on supplying money and they were to spend 
it, such became the order of things hencc- 
íorward. 

Saroja carne to visit him onc day and said, 
“ Give Niropa in marriagc soon, fathcr. It is 
not seemly that she should bccomc so thorougo • 
ly westernized. Since mothcr’s death, she is 
bocoming more and moro peculiar.” 

“Whafs the hurry?” askcd Sliaktisaran. 
“ Lot the boys bring in wives first. If I send 
her away now, who will look after the establish- 
ment? ” 

“ Dada* has not returned yct from 
England and Satya too would not marr>' until 
he finishes his education. Ts Niroja to remaiu 
unmarried all this while? It would be a good 
match, if you marry her to my brother-in-law. 
His mother is looking for a bride for him.” 

“ No, I won’t,” said Shaktisaran. “ These 
peoplc are too old-fashioncd.” 

Saroja did not dare to jirotest against this. 
thoiigh she felt angry at his rcmark. So Niroja 
was going to become a full-fledged Mem Sahib, 
was she? But she would ha ve to marry into 
a Bengali family after all. Then these teich- 
ings would do her no good. She would have 
to weep tears of shame over these fashions before 
long. Saroja had received some hard lessons 
after her marriage. She had not become such 
a Mem Sahib as Niroja was being tumed into, 
but even what she was, proved to be too much 
for her hu8band’s family. They had’taken her 
in hand and after a year’s hard schooling, she 
had become tolerabiy purified for her new rela- 
tives. Even now, she had to bear much un- 
kind criticism from them for her unorthodox 
conduet. 


But Niroja went on gayly with her training 
and leaming and nothing more was heard about 
her marriage. Satyasaran passed his I. A. and 
began to study for his 6.A. Nityasaran went 
on receiving his allowance regularly, but he 
failed to pass his examination. 

Shaktisaran began to feel angry now. He 
sent his son a letter full of rebuke. He even 
threatened to stop his allowance. 

Nityasaran did not answer this letter. The 
next post brought no letter too. Shaktisaran 
became anxious and cabled to the University. 
The rcply carne, iníorming him that his son 
had left Oxford long ago. Shaktisaran was 
astonished and sent instruetions for seeking him 
out. But before the search was ended, in fact 
before it had properly begun, Nityasaran 
appeared in person, without any previous notice. 
With him carne his newly marríed English wife. 
So Shaktisaran must be satished, not with an 
English degree won by his son, nor even with 
an English diploma of some sort, but with an 
English daughter-in-law! 

As there was no mothcr-in-law to be 
tackled, no great row was kicked up 
over the foreign bride. But she was not 
very cordially received. Shaktisaran prided 
himself on being an agnostic. He frowned at the 
well-fumished rooms in the house lying un- 
oceupied. Nityasaran and his wife appro- 
priated some of these and began to live happily. 
Niroja turned up her prctt.y nose at first and 
made contemptuous remarks; then she struck 
up a friendship with her brother'8 wife. 

There was great commotion in Saroja’8 
husl)and's family. Saroja was told over and 
over that she would not again be permitted to 
visit her father’s house, and began to wipe her 
eyes in the seclusion of her own room. Still 
her curiosity drove her on. She persuaded her 
husband to take her side, and on the pretext 
of going to the cinema, she paid a visit to her 
English sister-in-lawr. 

Shaktisaran had many faults, but stingi- 
ness was not one of them. So the newly 
raarried pair did not suffer from any want of 
money. They began to increase their demanda 
little by little. Shaktisaran had become rather 
queer after the death of his wife. He went on 
signing cheques for his son and drank more 
and more. 

Mrs. Nityasaran suddenly took it into her 
fair head that she would have some cars match- 
ing her dresses. Other fair ladies had jewellery 
matching their dresses, but she waa foing to 
beat them all. Nityasaran thoug^t her demand 
quite legitimate. light blue, green, red, 


*Elder brother 
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grey and cream-coloured cars rolled in one after in the streets of course, as his brother>m*law 
another. The garage bad to be extended to took him away at once to his own house. But 
accommodate so inany new cars. Niroja called the atmosphere of this house seemed to stifle 
her brother a “ stupid fool ” and wrote a long Satyasaran. He understood that he would not 
letter to her sister. Saroia was not permitted be able to stand the place for more than a few 


to come over, so she could only writc a long 
and abusivo letter to Nityasaran. Of course, 
she got no reply. Shaktisaran laughed loudly 
at his son’s behaviour, then went into his room 
and called for pegs after pegs. The only person 
who romained undisturbed was Satyasaran. 
He was busy with his studies and had no time 
to attend to his sister-in-law’s pranks. He 
passed the B.A. with credit and began studying 
for the M.A. 

Suddenly a sleeping voleano seemed to come 
to life. Shaktisaran’s home was brought down 
in a crash. Nityasaran, his wife and Niroja 
had been to a feast and becarae ill as they 
retumed. Again doctors and nui'ses rushed 
about and moncy ílowed like water. But to 
no purpose. The patients died, one after the 
other, at short iutervals. Niroja passed off last 
of all. As the relatives and friends were pre- 
paring to start for the cremation ground for 
the third time, a loud report was heard froui 
the first floor. They all rushed upstairs in con- 
stemation, only to find Shaktisaran lying dead 
with a pistol in his hand. 

Satyasaran’s heart and brain seemed to 
have become paralysed. He had cried aloud 
at the time of his mother’s deatli, but now he 
could only stare like a fool. The terrible dis- 
aster made AkhiFs relatives relent, thej' sent 
over Saroja and Akhil and theinselves followed 
in their wake. Saroja threw herself down on 
the floor and cried aloud. She tried her utraost 
to take Satyasaran away from this house that 
had become like a tomb in one day, but the 
boy refused to move. As he could not be left 
all alone in the house, Akhil and Saroja had 
to stay with him for a few days at least. 

( 2 ) 

The Goddess of Fortune had been ushered 
into the Mitra family by Shaktisaran. Now 
with his death the fickle goddess deserted his 
hou.se for ever. After Shaktisatan’s death, it 
was discovered that he had not only thoroughly 
dissipated his vast fortune, but had also left 
an cnormous amount of debt. He had over- 
drawn to the amount of four and five lakhs 
from several banks. The family attorney made 
Satyasaran apply for insolvency without delay. 
He left all, and with only a few clothes, came 
out into the Street. He (.lid not have to live 


days. 

The city of Calcutta, as wcll as the whole 
of Bengal, seemed hateful like poison to him. 
Everything connected with his past life had 
become unbearable. He could not even look 
at Saroja, who was the sole relative left to him. 
Friends who called to express their sympathy 
never had the opportunity to meet him. 

Akhil became nervous about Satyasaran. 
“ l ou must go away for two or three years. 
You would feel rauch better in a new place.” 

" I must walk there, if I am to go to a 
new place,” said Satyasaran. “ I am penniless, 
as you know very well.” 

” That can be arranged,” said Akhil. 
“ When your father was alive, he had readily 
given thousands to me whenever I had asked 
for it. I wish, we all had been more con- 
siderate then. But it is useless talking about 
that now. Take whatever you want from me. 
It is roally your sister's money. So you need 
not focl any delicacy about accepting it. Pay 
me back whenever you can. Even if you never 
do so, it would not matter a bit. Only tell me 
where you want to go.” 

“ It i.<5 quite oasy to tell that, ” said 
Satyasaran. “ I had long wantcd to see Biirina. 
Let me go over there. My father was well 
known there on account of his business. I may 
tind luck there, many persons have done so. I 
don't want thousands. give nic about five or six 
hundred rupees, I will raanage somehow with 
that. As I have slight hopes of paying you 
back, let the debt be as light as possible.” 

Saroja pressed him to take some more 
money, but Satyasaran was adamant. He 
bought some necessaries and eaught the very 
next steamer to Rangoon. He was deterrained 
to be as eeonomical as imssiblc. So he went 
on board as a deck passenger. This was his 
first sea voyage. So he became sick almoat at 
once. This was fortunatc in one way, as it 
made rueals unnecessary and saved expenses. 
Once or twice only he bought some *' puris ” and 
ate them. 

Shaktisaran had many acquaintances, 
mostly Bengalees, in Rangoon. Satyasaran had 
written to one of them, a gentleman of the 
name of Biswanath Maitra, informing him about 
his own early arrival. He had also intimated 
his desire of becoming bis guest for the first 
few days. If by any chance he did not tum 
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up at the wharf, Satyasaran would be in a íix. 
A rich man’s son, he had never been accus- 
tomed to fend íor himself. Where would he íind 
a shelter in this etrange land? However, 
Biswanath Babu arrived at the wharf to wel- 
•conie him, thus putting his fears to rest. They 
got into a haekney carriagc and started for 
Biswanath’6 bomc. 

The land appeared strangc and new to 
Satyasaran. The people he savv were not 
Bengaiccs, their speech was unknown to him 
and their dresses too were different. Their 
manners appearcd strange to him. The houses 
he saw on both sides of the road were not built 
(juite in the Indian style. Satyasaran bcgan 
to hopc that lie might be abie to forgct his 
terrible misfortune in this land, in time, due to 
tlíis change in lüs surroundingx. This secined 
to be a land where joy reigned supremo. The 
people lookcd so cheerful, gay and carcfrce 
that it appeared difficult to belicve that they 
had ever known trouble or sorrow. If they 
had, would the entire nation be able to go about 
so brightly dressed and looking so glad? 

'• These people are not as poor as the 
ludians, are they?” he asked Biswanath Babu. 
*' They seem much better off, at least judging 
by their dresses.” 

“ They dress rather well,” admitted his 
liost. “ But othcrwise they spond vcry little. 
Still on the whole they aro better off than the 
Bcngulis.” 

They reached their destination verj-^ soon. 
Biswanath Babu livcd all alone here, hi.s family 
was at home. Hc could not bear to livc in a 
mess, which was full of young people. He had 
rentcd a small ílat, where he lived with his 
Chittagonian scn'ant. 

The house stood within a narrow lane. As 
the carriagc stopped, Biswanath Babu got down 
and shouted, Kamini, Kamini.” A tall .and 
stout man bounded down the stairs in answer, 
and throwing all the luggage on his .slioulder, 
earried them up quite easily. Satyasaran felt 
rather amusc<] at hcaring the giants naine. The 
man who had given him the name of 
” Kamini,”* must have had some sense of 
liumour. 

They got up the dark, creaking stairs and 
entered a room on the first floor. Biswanath 
understood that his guest was feeling extremely 
aniazcd at the sight of hi.s quarters. “ You 
won’t got such bright and smurt rooms here, as 
you have in Calcutta," he said with a smile. 
“ Most of the people live in such eages here, 
which they oall rooms by co urtesy.” _ 


Satyasaran sat down in the small and dark 
room and thought perhaps this was what he 
needed. If he really wanted to forget that he 
was a rich man’8 son, then this violent change 
would 6er\'e his purpose well. 

“ I must go away leaving you alone, even 
on the first day,” said his host, rather apoio- 
gctically. “ Please don’t mind it. You know 
we are but slaves. I wonder, how you are going 
to spend the afternoon.” 

“ 1 shall stroll about a bit,” said 
Satyasaran. 

“ Do so,” said Biswanath Babu. “ But be 
careful not to pick a quarrel with anyone. 
These people are terrible, they can stab a man 
for nothing.” 

” I can never manage to quarrel, even when 
it is imperative,” said Satyasaran. “ So I don’t 
think I shall quarrel here.” 

Biswanath sent his guest to have his bath 
first, then he had his own, within a couple of 
minutes. Kamini spread two newspapers on 
the floor for the gentlcmen and brought the 
water in two glasses of aluminium. The break- 
fast was served on chipped plates. 

The first mouthful he took nearly made 
Satyasaran cry out in agony. It was so horri- 
bly hot! He had never had the good fortune 
to taí?te such cooking before. Why was not 
the fellow .named ‘ Droupadi,’* instead of 
Kamini, poor Satyasaran wondered. His host 
understood his plight and asked sympatheti- 
cally, “ Cann’t you eat anything? These fellows 
have given up the plough and taken to cooking 
all at once. What more could you expect of 
them? Even if he simply boiled the things, 
one could eat them. But the idiot is extremely 
fond of chillies and other condiments. He is 
unwilling to leam new dishes too. He always 
refuses to cook anything new, saying that he 
doo.s not know. Come here, you fool, and bring 
more “ dal ” for the gentleman. Is the fish very 
hot tuo? I told him to cook well, as a guest 
was expccted and this is the result.” 

Satya.«aran felt rather sorry for the poor 
giant. Why was he plaeed in such an unsuit- 
able post? He could have done very well as a 
soldier. Both his name and his oceupation were 
most ill eliosen. In order to comfort the man, 
ne replied. ” No, no, the fish is all right. I can 
eat it.” 

Kamini rushed into the kitchen, and 
brought more fish for him. It was positively 
red, from the amount of pepper used in it. 
Satyasaran had to pay the penalty for bis 
overpoliteness and swaUow the curry, though 
*She was famous for her cooking in andent índia. 
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it was as hot as fire and drew tears of agony 
to his eyes. 

Biswanath Babu left for his office after the 
meai. Satyasaran restcd for a while, then went 
out. Hc walked very warily, kceping a sharp 
look-out, lest he might lose his way in this 
strangc land. 

Though Rangoon was thc capital of Burma, 
thc Biirmese did not propoiulcratc hcro. For 
one Burmese, drcssed in bright rich silk and 
hcad tiod up in colourcd silk haiidkerchiof, he 
met two dark Madrasis, wlui were dresscd voiy 
shabbily. Thcre wcre Punjabis, with turbans 
on, Gujratis, with caps and Anglo-Indians 
in European costumc.s. Many Burmese sat 
squatting on the footpaths and ate *' Mohinga,” 
whieh thcy had bought from thc vendor on the 
Street. This sccmed quite natural for thcm. 
These vendors were either (^hinese or 
Burmese and they carricd their entire stock in 
two pots, whieh were placed on charcoal stoves. 
These stoves were slung on two sides of a pole, 
whieh the men carried on their shoulders. They 
had tw’o sticks in their hands whieh they beat 
against eaeh other continually, ]nodueing a 
racket. There were many Burmese women 
walking along with carefree gait, who earried 
baskets of fruits or flowers on their heads. 
Their manner elcarly evinced that they 
had never lived in Oriental s e e 1 u s i o n. 
The vehieular traffic eonsisted mostly of 
rickshaws. The rickshaw pullers were all 
South Indians. 

Satyasaran had wandered far away from 
his hosfs house by this time. He had hitherto 
kept to the main roads. now he ventured into 
a small narrow lane. This must b(‘ one of the 
slums of the city, he thought. The lane was 
full of filth of every dc.seription and on either 
side of it stood rows of dilapidated huts. The 
footpaths were full of sleei)ing humanity, even 
at this time of the day. Only a few inen could 
be seen sitting up here and there, fanning them- 
selves with dirty pieces of eloths. They all 
appeared to beiong to thc coolie class. His 
ears were assailed 'by a veritab^e storm 
of Tamil and Telugu, as he walked into the 
lane. 

A small shop stood at the extreme end of 
the lane. About a score of people, both men 
and women, stood in front of it quarrclling furi- 
ously. They gesticulated violently and shouted 
at the top of their voices. People gathered 
around them gradually, attracted by the noise. 
Soon there was a pretty big erowd. Satya- 
8aran’8 curiosity was roused. He approached 
them and stood by on one side, looking on. 


The people who were quarrclling were all 
South Indians. So much Satyasaran \mder> 
stood from their dress and dialect. A young 
girl sat on the ground, weeping. She wore a 
yellow sarí, with broad red borders and had 
no ornaments on. She was very pretty, her 
coniplexion too was fair. A fat, elderly man 
stood in front of her. He had a number of 
heavy gold ornaments on and wore a cloth with 
broad borders. He appeared quite opulent, but 
seemed to be in a nasty temper for some reason 
or other. Hc was abusing a thin old man who 
sal near him. The old man waved his arras 
about and spoke in a shrill voice, trying his 
best to explain something. The fat man took 
the girl by thc hand every now and then and 
pulled her towards himself. But the girl threw 
away his hand every time and wept louder. 
Questions were showered upon her from the 
erowd, b\it nobody gave any answer to them. 
Everyonc was too busy talking. 

Satyasaran grew more curioiis. Hc could 
see a few Bengalis amongst thc erowd. He 
ai)proaehed an elderly gentleman and asked, 
“• Whafs the matter, sir? What is all this row 
about? ” 

“ Quarrels and fights are the only reerea- 
tions these people have," the gentleman replied, 
turning to Satyasaran. “ Thcy work like beasts 
of burden, drink like fishes and fight like 
lunaties. Their last destination is lhe hospital, 
where they go to die.’’ 

“ But why is that girl crying? ” asked 
Satyasaran. “ And why is that fat fellow lay- 
ing hands on her? ” 

‘‘ That old man has sold the girl to that 
fat fellow.” said the gentleman. “ But the girl 
does not want to go with him. Ilencc all this 
trouble.” 

Satyasaran was thunderstruck. “ Sold her? 
\Vhat do you mean, sir? ” he cried. “ Won't 
thc poliee interfere? ” 

“ Oh, the poliee never bothcr about these 
things,” said the gentleman. “ Thousands of 
such cases takc plaee every day here. The fat 
fellow Avdl take her away today, kcep her for 
sometime, then hc will sell her to somebody 
elsc, whenever he is short of money. These 
people regard women as no better than their 
utrmsils. The girl is heading for trouble. The 
fat cháp will have his revenge on her. for all 
that weeping.” 

“How horrible!” cried Satyasaran, now 
thoroughly excited. “ I could never dream that 
such things could happen in a civilized country, 
in the twentieth century. Some one should 
inform the poliee.” 
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“ What would be the good of that? ” asked 
his new acquaintance. “ The police may come 
and take these two men into custody. But they 
would soon obtain their release through judi- 
«ious bribing. But what would happen to the 
girl? Would anybody give her shelter? Even 
if somcone does, he would soon try to sell her 
again in his tum.” 

' “ But one cannot stand silent, and look on 
such a monstrous thing,” cricd Satyasaran. 

Isn’t there anything that could be done to 
save her? ” 

“ Of coursc, there is something,” said the 
gentleman with a laugh. “ You can offer a 
larger sum to the fat fellow and buy tlie girl 
from him. But you aro making too much of 
this. These women are accustoined to being 
sold like cattle, they don’t think much of that. 
She is crying so loudly, beeause the fat man is 
not to her taste.” 

Someone cricd out from the crowd, “ No, 
sir, this is the íirst time she is being sold. She 
carne over only a month ago, she is not ovon 
married.” 

" I can buy her off,” said 8atyasaran, pay- 
ing no heed to the crowd. ‘‘ I don’t mind giving 
away every j)ice I have. But ono cannot look 
on a fellow mortal, being troatod so abomin- 
ably. But whero am I to koep lier? I have 
landod hore this vory day and have put up at 
anothor’s housc.” 

“ Tliat can be arranged,” said the other. 

But if you really want to buy licr, you must 
hurry up. Things look like coming to a hoad. 
They are going to have rocourso to forco and 
finish up quick.” 

This was true. The fat man suddenly let 
out a roar and advancing upon the girl, took 
lier by the hair and pulled her uji straight. The 
crowd began to melt away. Nolwdy paid any 
attention to the girl’s wecping. The old man 
who had sold her now took up his bundlo and 
l^repared to dopart. 

Satyasaran ran up to the girl and with a 
violent push, released hor from the clutch of 
hor tormentor. The girl moved away a little 
and gazed at him with her large eyes full of 
toars of gratitude. Sho appearcd a bit sur- 
prised, too, at being released so unexpectedly. 
But a storm of words broke out again,* which 
was deafening in its intensity. The elderly 
gentleman rushed to Satyasaran’s rescue, and 
standing by his side, he began to explain some¬ 
thing to the crowd in a mixed jargoh of Hindi 
and Tamil. His efforts seemed to meet with 
success, as the howling around them died down 


somewhat and the fat man gazed at Satyasaran 
with a hideous leer on his face. 

“ What did you say to them? ” asked 
Satyasaran. 

“ The only argument they will under- 
stand,” said the gentleman. “ I told them that 
you have liked the girl very much, and want 
to buy her for yomself. If they give her up, 
well and good, otherwise the police will be sent 
for. I have also informed them that you are 
a relative of the police superintendent.” 

Satyasaran experienced a shrinking sensa- 
tion witliin himself. What a picture of him- 
self was presented to the crowd! But if he 
could save the girl, everything would be justi- 
fied. Moreover, he was a stranger here. It did 
not matter what people thought of him in this 
strange land. 

“ IIow much raoney does he want? ” he 
asked. 

The fat man began waving his arms and 
shoiiting again. Satyasaran approached the 
girl and asked in Hindi “ What is your 
namo?” 

The girl appeared to know a little bit of 
Hindi. She looked at Satyasaran and replied, 
“ Kanakamma, Babu.” 

The gentleman now turned to Satyasaran 
and said. “ He is a greedy thief. He certainly 
has not paid more than íihy rupees for the girl, 
btít he wants two hundred rupees now.” 

Satyasaran was in a hurry to finish the 
ugly affair. “ All right,” he said. “ But I have 
not got the moncy with me. I must go back 
to got it. Will he stop here for me? ” 

“ He may and he may not,” said the gentlc- 
man. ‘‘ You cannot be sure of such people. 
But you may do another thing. I live close- 
by. I shall take these people with me and make 
them wait there, while you go and fetch the 
money. It was a bad day for you. You have 
got to loso so much money for nothing.” 

Well it is something to have saved a 
human being from such a hideous fate,” said 
Satyasaran. 

“ You are young and still sec the world 
through rose-coloured glasses,” said the gentle¬ 
man. “ But we have become hardened. To us 
loss of money is loss, pure and simple. The 
reason does not matter. But come on, the sun 
is too hot here.” 

His house was in the next lane and it took 
them but a minute to reach it. The spectators 
departed rather disappointed at not being able 
to see the fun to the end. 

The children of the house carne out and 
gazed at the strangers with surprise. The 
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ladies, too, peeped at them from behind the 
shutters. The girl Kanakamma stood in a 
comer, trying to shrink within herself. Her 
erstwhile owner crouched on the floor, and 


looked about him. Satyasaraa called a rick- 
shaw and getting into it, raced back to bia 
hosfs house. 

(To be continued) 


CELEBRATION OF GAEKWAR’S JUBILEE IN NEW YORK 


For the first time in history, a Hindu ruJer’s sixly 
years of sovereignty over a Slate in índia was celebraled 
by Americana of aJl faiths. Ilis ííighness the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda is the International Presidem of the 
World Fellowship of Faiths which hcld tliis unprecedented 
celebration on Thiirsday evening, the second of January 
in the Crand Ballroom of the Hotel New Y<»rker, New 
York City. 

Dr, Alban G. Widgery of Eiigland, who was in the 
Service of the Alaharaja Gaekwar for over sevcn years 
in índia, described His Highness* tireless labor in behalf 
of his people and especially einphasized his establishment 
of compulsory free education for all of his two-and-a- 
half million subjects. 

Sri Deva Ram Siikul, a Brahmin teacher of índia, 
exhibited special pictures of the Maharaja and of Baroda 
and other Indian States. Mirza Ahmad Sohrab of Pcrsia, 
discusscd India’s contributions to world civilization as 
exemplified in the benevolent and progressivo riile of 
the Maharaja Gaekwar. Rabbi B. Leon Hurwltz, Chair- 
man of the Brooklyn Council of the World Fellowship 
of Faiths, spoke especially of the fact that His Highness 
carne to Chicago in 1933 to deliver the keynotc address, 
“ Religion in a Changing World,” which opens the rccently 
published book ITorld Fellowship^ that contains the 
242 addresses delivered by 199 spokesmen of all faiths, 
races and countries in 83 meetings held by the World 
Fellowship of Faiths during Chicago^s Century of Progress 
World’s Faii. 

Kedamath Das Gupta, General Executive of the 
World Followship of Faiths, recounted his several inter- 
views with His Highness last summor at the latter’s 
English residence, Aldsworih,” former home of Lord 
Tennyson. When Mr. Das Gupta was expressing his 
appreciation of the Maharaja Gaekwar*s great achievements, 
His Highness said, *‘Don’t tell me what I have done. 
Tell me what I can do now.” 

The Rev. Jabez T. Sunderland, D.D., who has worked 
for many years in índia and America in behalf of Indian 
progress, sent a special message which was read to the 
assembly. Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., 
Gbairman of the British National Council of the World 
Fellowship of Faiths, wrote expressing his appreciation 
of the great improvement effected in the State of Baroda 
under the leadership of His Highness since Sir Francis 
hrst visited Baroda more than htty years ago. Lord 
Lainington, former Govemor of Bombay, now a inember 


of lhe British National Council of the World Fellowship» 
of Faiths, exprcssed his appreciation of the Maharaja 
Gaekwar in a message which was also read to the 
assembly. 

Bhupesh Guha of Índia opcned the meeting by play- 
ing Hindu miisic on the esraj and on the hansi. Charles 
Frederick Wellcr, General Executive of the World Fellow¬ 
ship oí Faiths, prcsided. 

The texl oí the mcssages read from Sir Francifc 
Younghusband antl Lord Lamington is given bclow. Dr. 
Sunderland^s message was published in The Modem 
Revivw for February last. 

Message from^ Sir Francis Younghusband, Chairman 
of lhe British National Council of lhe World Fellowship 
of Faiths, who was bom in índia and was a high olficial 
in the Service of the índia Government : 

“His Highness lhe Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda is 
one of the great Princes of índia who have devoted most 
earnest attention to the advancemenl of lhe peoples 
committed to their charge. For sixly years he has riiled 
Baroda; and Baroda today is a very different State from 
what it was when I first visited it fifty-lhrec years ago. 
The people are beltcr educated, they live under better 
material conditions, and they are happier. And tliis has 
been aceomplished through the Maharaja keeping fírm tO' 
the old Hindu traditions, yet being open to effect any 
necessary modern improvements and all the time being 
svmpathetic with the feelings and ideas of adherents of 
other Faiths than his t>wn,” 

“ May his rulc extend lo many years yet.” 

Message from lhe Right Honoiirable Lord Lamington,. 
a raember of lhe British National Council of the World 
Fellowship of Faiths, who was Governor of Bombay for 
many years : 

‘‘In reply to the request lo send a message anent lhe 
gatherings to be held in celebration of the Diamond 
Jubilee of H. H. lhe Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, I 
have to say that it is very fitting that a tribute should 
be paid to one who during his sixty years of nile over 
a great Slate has done so much lo make his Faith an 
active means of doing good not only to those of his own 
Faith but also lo those of other beliefs. 

”Rigi<l orthodoxy has done much harm, whereas the 
recognilion that olbrtrs are secking lo approach the 
Almighty by one o£ his many ways would bring all 
searchers of Truth into a sympathetic and harmonious 
understanding.” 



EDGAR ALLAN POE^S ORIENTAUSM 

By KURT F. LEIDECKER, M.A, PH.D. 


PoB was bom near enough the Concord 
empyrean, but unfortunate circumstances com- 
pelled him to stray from such isles of content. 
His task was to bríng forth exquisite flowers from 
stony and and environment. 

Such üights into rarifíed atmosphere as the 
Concord sage would indulge in habitually, were 
denied Poe. The “ transcendental ” capacity 
was innate in him. He demonstrated his ability 
along these lincs not a few times, and he found 
the quality of " supernal beauty ” at the bottom 
of fine poetry. All this would indicate that Poe 
was endowed with an idealistic strain. He felt 
the true intuitively whcn it assumcd the form of 
poetry, but he failed to see it whcn it presented 
itself in a logical garb, buttressed by prosaic 
argument. Hc would undervalue a Kant, a 
Ilegel and even the pensive Gocthe. Those w’ho 
approach the probleras of so-callcd transconden- 
talism conceptually, he would not follow. But 
the Orientais—those of the Far East, not those 
of the Near East—are, abovo all, ‘‘ conceptua- 
lizers.” And thus we have indicated broadly the 
diffcrence in the Orientalism of a Poe and even 
mon of the type of Thorcau. 

Thcre is nothing very striking in Poe’s 
allusions to the Orient. Hc liad never come in 
contact with the Oriental scenc except through 
books. He may not have met any Orientais. 
The only vital influence that might be noted are 
the time in which he lived (1809-1849) and in 
•which falis the general awakcning to the reality 
of the Far East, and, more particularly, the 
period from 1827 to 1829 which saw him in 
Europe where the interest in the Orient was 
keener than in the United States, and where the 
researches of Egyptology held the attention of 
the public. That Poe should have stood under 
that influence is, of course, extremely uneertain 
as we know nothing of his doings during that 
period. But the fact that hc had a decided bias 
for Egypt brings such an assumption well within 
the bounds of the problematic, even though hc 
may have kept in touch with the intèllectual 
world only slightly during that period. 

By way of introduction it may be said that 
Poe shares with many of his cqntemporary 
writers the use of certain adjectives, phrases 
and comments with an Oriental background 
which we will have to mention in detail. This 


bcars testimony, on the one hand, to the poverty 
of knowledge and information obtainable then, 
and, on the other, to the fact that these meagre 
sources were quite generally read. Poe'8 reading 
was confined mainly to belles-lettrea. He was 
not even an amateur scientist. Life and history 
he interpreted in those qualities that point to a 
region beyond the natural and even imaginary, 
in the milder sense of the term. If ever a poet 
made the noumenal his realm it was Poe. The 
allusions and the references to the literature he 
perused are, therefore, mere dry leaves when 
culled from their context. They are the spices 
in narrative and poem, herbarium specimens 
when collected. 

“ That an American should confine himaelf to 
American themes, or even prefer them, ia rather B 
political than a literary idea— and at best ia a quea* 
tionablc point. We would do well to bear in mind 
that ‘ diatance lenda enchantment to the view.* Ceteris 
paribus, a íoreign theme ia, in a strictly literaiy 
sense, to be preferred. After all, the world at large 
is lhe only legitimate atage for the autorial Hstrio."'‘ 

More than expressing an opinion on a much 
discussed topic, Poe seems to be apologizing in 
these words for his own spiritual rambles that 
carried him as far as Egypt, Arabia and 
Palestine and even to the Dutch possessions in 
the East. Had he lived longer he surely would 
have stopped in índia scveral times and gone 
into China and Japan. There would have been 
romance and mystery, enough to tax language 
to the utmost in making it eonform to fancy! 
Unfortunately, Poe lacked the time to work up 
a background. The bee-like industry of a 
Thomas Moore he had, but he would produce, 
if at all, something novel and original in ita 
entircty. The Lalla Rookh he deems good in 
its individual parts, but in the aggregate “the 
happicst originalities ” weary, and he therefore 
considered Moore as having “ comparatively 
failed ” in this romance2. In passing we might 
mention that this criticism reiterates, in differ- 
ent w'ords, the contention in his Poetic Principie. 

Thcre are enough indications that Poe 

‘Marginal Note CLVill. 

*The Literati^ etc^ by Edgar Âllan Poe, with a 
Sketch of the author, by Rufus Wilmot Griawold (New 
York, 1850), pp. 190-196. This collection, including the 
MarginatUh which we cite as such, is here briefly leferred. 
to as LiteratL 
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thought of the Orient in tcruis not dissimilar to 
the reader of Oriental love and romance stories. 
The Orient is truly the “ Far ” East, the out-of- 
the-way and dark comer of the globe in which 
the unexpectcd, the stupefying, the wondrous 
holds sway. The MS Found in a Bottle teems 
with the portcntous. Again, the East breathes 
voluptuousncss and luxury—themes for which 
our “ sex-less ” author however oared nothing. 
It is those subtler fonns of sensuality he and the 
epicure have in common which we inect in his 
writings. The insinuations of Montesquieu’s 
Persian Letters, which he knew, werc foreign to 
him. Stimulating a soinewhat idcntical experi- 
ence he could, however, acciimatizc himself to 
the opium-hea\'y atmosphere of the setting of 
the tales of Schehcrazade. 

Corning now to the subject-matter of Poe’s 
Orientalism, onc treads everywhcre on uncertain 
ground in his namos of places and pcrsons. 
More than any othcr poet he had the innate 
tendency to mystify and adapt for the purpose 
of ridiculing or for the excitcmcnt of awc and 
terror. 

At the head of an exposition such as we 
attempt inust stand the redcctions of Egypt in 
Poe’8 Works. Among books we note particnlarly 
Stephen’6 Incidents of Travei in Egypt, Arahia 
Petrea, and The Holy Land which, as his unkind 
literary executor relates, he reviowcd in the 
New York Review for October, 1837. Moore’s 
Alciphron, deallng inainly with the Egyptian 
scene, he placcd far above his Lalla Rookh, for 
literary and poetic rcasons, but, as we suspect, 
also because the topic appealcd to him as such3. 

There is no reason for doubting that Poc 
read widely, if not deeply, in aceounts of 
Egyptian archaeology, and that ho was greatly 
impressed not so mueh with what this ancient 
people achieved as with the results which a 
comparison of the civilization of his day yields. 
The distance in time which separates us from the 
Egyptians should have evolved works of archi- 
tecture, institutions and traits in human nature 
that would put us modems into a favourable 
Ught. To Show that it did not he wrote the half 
caustic, half humorous Some words with a 
Mummy in which he lumed his knowleoge of 
some phases of Egyptian civilization to good use. 

It is. a sedative for optimism and —though Poe 
did not intend it for such—a balm for pessiinisra, 
and no one would look for acciirate or serious 
material in this outburst of one who was “ sick 
of this life and of the nineteenth century in 
general.” And yet there is a kernel of sound 
sense in it in that it teaches not to overvalue our 


own nor belittle the ancient culture which, after 
all, has laboured to give foundation to all modem' 
endeavours. 

In no other tale did Poe make as dever a 
use of things Egyptian. But the objects d’art 
of this African country were too good to be over- 
lookcd by him in building up a background for 
the grotesque. The ‘‘ solcmn carvings of Egypt,” 
the “ huge carvings of untutored Egypt ” and 
gigantic sarcophagi “ of black granito, from the 
tombs of the kings over against Luxor, with their 
aged lids full of immemorial sculpture ” will be 
reniembercd as picces of fumiture, or “ the 
spliinxcs of Egypt ” as decorations, by the 
reader of Ligeia and The Assignation. Tropes 
from Egyptian antiquity are employed very 
sparingly. 

The temples and pyramids and obelisks, as 
wcll as the inevitable Nile, Thebes and Kamak 
and a few othcr sites may be met in Poe’s writ¬ 
ings, but never with such frequency as among 
some other contemporary American authors. 
It would surprisc us greatly, however, had this 
cryptograni-solver passed by CharapolIion’s feat 
of deciphering the hieroglyphs. 

If we can count Libya an Oriental country 
at all in virtue of its dose association in Poe’s 
mind with Egypt, we must mention herc that he 
thought of it as harboring a sufficiently out-of 
the-way and poorly known region to provide the 
stage-setting for the perhaps weirdest of his 
writings, Süence—A Fable. And this leads us 
over into Arabia. 

Poe’s The Thousand-and-second Tale of 
Scheherazade is told in a dclightful story-tdling 
style. Not any Western story book, but the 
cyde of the Arabian Nights he found suitable as 
a natural médium for relating the tmth that is 
stranger than fiction. He purports to give a 
summary of the Tellmenow Isitsoornot wlierein 
the thousand-and-second and last tale of the 
beautiful Scheherazade is laid down and which 
details in a mythical way modem discoveries and 
inventions which the stupid king stamps as lies. 

Apart from such phrases as he uses, for in- 
stance, in describing the beauty of Ligeia as 
being thai of the “ fabulous Houri of the Turk,” 
i.e., the nymph of the Muhammadan paradise, 
or such similes as carrying one’s shroud on earth4' 
or the “ narrow and tottering bridge which 
Mussulmans say is the only pathway between 
Time and Etemity ”5 he sees, on a whole, the 
humorous side of Muhammadan life and thought, 
or at least eraploys them for the purpose of 
emphasizing the incongmity of a cerbain situa- 


*C{. Literati, pp. 374 fi. 


*See Mordia. 

'See A Descent into the Maelstrom, 
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tion. Cases are not numerous, but we mention 
the Heaven gives relief6 and the Eoran motto: 

There is no error in this book,” adduced twice 
in the Marginalia. It is very characteristic that, 
to take two examples, the Arabian perfume and 
the beauty of the Arabian landscape, do not 
answer his needs for infusing into his descriptions 
all the subtle qualities which his imagination 
ascribed to a particular aroma or a particular 
view. The deep, early poem Israfel belongs into 
this general category of writings with an Eastem 
motif. 

Semitic civilization has bcen mined by Poe 
for material of still another sort. The history 
of antiquity yielded him parallels and illustra- 
tions such as he needed on occasion. Babylon 
and Nineveh, Shalmaneser and Sardanapalus, 
and a small number of other names could be 
assembled here. But more important are the 
tales. Four Beasts in One is bascd on the life 
and times of Antiochus Epiphanes, King of Syria, 
whose “impious, dastardly, cruel, silly and 
whimsical achievements which make up the sum 
total of his private life and reputation ” were so 
luuch food for Poe’s mind ever hungry for the 
horrible and eccentric, especially if some suggest- 
ive facts would support, as it were, the natural 
appcarance of the abnormal. In quite a differ- 
ent vein is written A Tale of Jerusalem. Simeon, 
Abel-Phittim and Buzi-Ben-Levi in the be- 
leaguered city lower a basket with treasure from 
the temple to the eneiny in order that thcy inight 
reccive, in return, a lamb for use at the ímpend- 
ing ccremony, but find to thcir horror a hog in 
the hoisted basket, which thcy speedily drop. 

Of Poes religioUB convictions we .shall have 
to speak in another conncction. Here we point 
to his review of J. T. Headley’s The Sacred 
Mountains^ which is devastating because he 
detested quackery, especially in theologians who 
talk about the supernatural in familiar language. 
Similiarly, though in a much more tolerant 
manner, he criticized the Rev. George Busch.R 
He could not “admit the imaginary axioms ” 
from which his Anastasis starts. Then he also 
ventured into the field of higher textual criti- 
cism. In Marginal Note CXLI he discusses 
Isaiah 34.10 and Ezekiel 35.7, both with a view 
to discrediting the literal interpretation of 
prophecy. A letter from the Griswóld^Cóllec- 
tion9 by Professor Charles Anthon addrêssed to 
him supplied the technical apparatus for the 

*Cf. Never Bet the Devü Your Head. 

'Cf. Literati, pp. 249-253. 

•Ib. p. 24f. 

*The Complete Works of Edgar AUan Poe, edite4 
by James A. Hotrison, yo}. xvii, pp. 42-3. 


discussion. Poe here evidently undeitook 
sometbing for which he was not qualified. A 
similar attempt may be seen in Marginal 
Note CXXVIII. 

If Poe had much knowledge of Pérsia and 
Pemian literature he did not divulge it in hia 
writings. Every reference— and they are sparse 
cnough—seems to disclose a knowledge received 
at second or third hand. About three references 
to Persepolitan sculpture, insignificant and 
obscure mentionings of the Magi and the 
“ Ghebers,” and an express reference to “ the 
Persian Saadi in his Gvlistan ” is all that need 
bc called to attention in this place. The Tale 
of the Ragged Mountains introduces ua to índia 
itself as Poe reconstrueted it from his reading. 
A certain Mr. Bedloe, an addict to the habit of 
taking morphinc and a patient standing m 
rapport with his private physician, Templeton 
by name and a firm believer in mesmeriam, 
recounts an experience he had while wandering 
off into the neighborhood of Charlottesville, 
Virginia. On the hills he suddenly realized 
that the scenery had changed into a sub-tropical 
one with an “ Eastem-looking city ” on tíie 
inargin of the river. He entered the city and, 
seeing a band of soldiers engaged in battle with 
the natives he joined them and was killed by 
an arrow in his temple. But, “ all these tÜnga,” 
he said, “ I felt —not saw." Templeton, who had 
listened attentively. produced a watercolour, 
drawing of an old friend of his, Oldeb, an 
officcr in the army of WaiTen Hastings who 
fell, in the manner described by Bedloe during 
the riots at Benares, in 1780. The implication 
of the story is, that Bedlo(e) was the reincar- 
nation of Oldeb whom the much older Templeton 
knew intimateh' and whose resemblance to 
Bedloe had caused the physician to attach him- 
self so closely to the latter. 

Poe rcaiized keenly the possibility of a 
dramatic story bascd on the caste conâict in 
índia: yot such a story would have neither 
becn original nor suitable to his own tempera- 
ment. índia, apart from aceounts of British 
complications, was at that period regarded in 
the light of mctaphysics mainly. Thus we 
understand why Poe has the letter written on 
board the balloon “ Skylark ” in Mellonta Tanta 
.«igned by “ Pundita ” (Panditã, we would write 
now), and why “Pundit” (Pandit) figures in 
this rarable and scramble with Aristotle, Hogg, 
Bacon and the rest of philosophers. A lyric 
picture from Indian lore we reproduce from 
.41 Aaraaf: 

And the Nelumbo bud that floats forever 

With Indian Cupid dom the holy rÍTer— 
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Fair flowers, and fairy! to whose caro ia given 

To bear thc Goddess’ song, in odora, up to Heaven. 

Some Indian miscellanies nced not detain 
us here, but inasmuch as we dwelled on 
Egyptian furniture we might also take note 
of the “ ottomans and candclabra, of Eastem 
figure ” and the “ Bridai couch, of an Indian 
modcl,” “ sculptured of solid ebony, with a 
pall-like canopy abovc,” for the Lady of 
Tremaine. It is rathcr unccrtain whether Poe 
ever read original translations from the Sanskrit, 
as did Emerson and Thoreau. We would expect 
to be able to gathcr more material if hc had 
really tapped the sourccs and if he was as 
“ read in Èastern fable ” as he seems to iraply 
in one place. Evidcnce forces us to believe 
that Thomas Moore, Simms, Lucretia M. 
Davidson and others wcre really his authorities. 

From the port of Batavia “ in the rich 
and populous island of Java ” we do not follow 
the author of MS Found in a Bottle on his 
adventures in that region, but sail directly to 
China and Japan. The latter country he re- 
membered only for its slipper manufacture, 
and thus we can confine ourselves to China 
merely. 

Quoting Davis and Barrow again does not 
imply that Poe read at all extensively in Chinese 
literature. In fact, his satire How to Write a 
Blackwood-Article and Miss Zcnobia’s article 
itself* may be taken to indicate the truth 
of this asscrtion. For he makes fun of 
those who cite Chinese works, and he 
promptly invents two titles of novels, Ju- 
Kiao-Li and Jo-Go-Slow. Introducing such 
words would “ evince your intimate aequaint- 
ance with the language and literature of the 
Chinese. With the aid of this you may 
possibly get along without Arabic, or Sanskrit, 
or Chichasaw.” Unintelligibility to him is 
synonymous with Chinese.f The soliloquies 
and “ asides ” in the modem drama appear to 
him less rational than the perfomiance of 
Chinese actors, while romance writers might 
take “ a hint from the Chinese, who, in spite 
of building their houses downwards, have still 
sense enough to begin their books at the cnd.”10 
He also was to all appearance in sympathy 
with the Chinese belief that the abdômen is 
the Seat of the soul. 

The Chinese lovc of opium made them his 
friends. The beauty of Ligeia he likened to 
thc “radiance of an opium dream, and airy 
and spirit-lifting vision more wildly divine than 

*S€e A Predicament. 

tSee the beginning of The Angel of the Odd, 

^Wíarginalia CLXIX and LXXXI. 


the phantasies which hover about the slumber- 
ing souls of the daughters of Delos.” He 
could describe vividly the expertences in dream 
when “in the shacklcs of the drug,” he knew 
the qualities of the “ after-dream of the reveller 
upon opium.” 

Retuming, however, to more serioue 
matters, he at least once characterized China 
genially as “the simple and enduring.” The 
other characterizationsll are not as happy; 
nevertheless, we bring them here: “ Ássyria, the 
architect,” “ Egypt, the astrologer,” “ Nubia, 
more crafty than either, the turbulent mother 
of all Arts.” 

The purpose of our investigation should 
be forfeited were we to apply ourselves to a 
criticism of all thc allusions which Poe makes 
to things Oriental. AVhat he saw was poetical 
reality, not plain pragmatic fact. There are, 
indeed, many inaccuracies even wherc he is 
serious. To disparage Poe on account of such 
peccadillos would be likc rcproaching a scientist 
for lack of poetic license. We prefer to look 
upon Poe’s Orientalism from the point of view 
of appreciation. 

In conclusion we must consider some 
parallels in Poe’s thinking to the distinctive 
attitude of the East as it has been elcvated 
into a philosophical system in índia. That for 
Poe such conceptualizations sich nicht lesen 
lassen, does not preclude his having had some 
conception that may be called idcntical with 
these. There is no indication throughout his- 
writings that he received a definite influence 
from the Orient in the ideas which we are to 
discuss briefly. Thc parallelism, in our view, 
is rcvelatory of the possibility of similar ex- 
periences or thoughts under widely differcnt 
conditions of time and place. 

The general proposition prefixed to an out- 
line of Poe’s philosophy in a letter by his own- 
hand,l2 dated February 29, 1849: “Because 
Nothing was, therefore All Things are ” should 
be compared with some passages from the 
ancient Chandogya Upanishad: 

“ In lhe beginning, .... this world was just being- 
<sat), one only, without a second. To be sure, some- 
people say: ‘In the beginning this world was just 
non-being (a-sat) .... from that non-being being 
was produced.’ But, verily, .... how from nom 
being could being be produced? 

And, 

“All creattires here .... have being at their root, 

"Cf. The CoUoguy of Mono» and Una. 

’^See HarrÍ8on’8 edition of the Work», vol. xviir 
p. 339. 

"6.2.1-2. 
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have being as their abode, have being as thdr 

8upport."“ 

This is the poefs metaphysics of joyous 
assent to the reality of all that is and was and 
will cver be. 

From the universality of the law of gravi- 
tation Poe, the spcculator, derives an “ original 
unity,” a “ perfect totality ” or “ absolute 
unity."i5 Compare with this the “ one only, 
without a second ” of the Upanishad and all 
the mysties. This unity, however, Poe goes on 
to prove to bc really nothingness. Matter 
springs from it, i.e., is created out of it, while 
all will cventually rotum to unity.l6 Now, this 
is purc Vedanta, which, in núcleo, is containcd 
in the same Upanishad which further proclaims 
that the fínest cssencc (which is indistinguish- 
able, porceptually, from nothing) is what this 
whole world has as its soul, as reality.17 
Moreover, as the rivers all become one in the 
ocean, so all creatures, having come out of 
being, shall rcturn to bcing.18 Thus, Poe 
suddenly turned philosophor and in doing so 
has laid himsolf open to the charge of being 
more abstruse than Ilegel even. He is dealing 
here with the most recondite problems oif 
metaphysics and epistemology, and wc are 
gratified to know that at heart, though not 
always in words, Poc is at one with all great 
idealists of ancient and modem times. 

The Word as the fountainhead of all 
creation Poe speaks of plastieally in The Power 
of Words, in the dialogue betwcen Oinos and 
Agathos. The lattcr says: 

This wild star .... 1 spokc it—with a few paa- 

aionate sentences—inlo hirth. 

The lo(jos idea in this deistic confession is 
too inueh on the surfaee as to require eomment. 
Logos is the Greek counterpart to a very 
ancient Indian concei)t, vac or spcech, which 
is at the bottom of this created universe. Inter- 
dêpendent with this is the contention that 
all íraotion) is thought whose source is 
God.l9 

The remainder of this dialogue of the 
angels is somewhat lacking in depth of refloc- 
tion, but the definition of God as “ The Most 
Happy ” is good—though not for the reason 
given by Poc—and is in kecping with the 
Hindu ananda, beatitude, as the highest object 
of realization. The fourth condition of bliss 

^.8.4 and 6. 

“Ib. 

“P. 340. 

”6A7, etc. 

”Cf. 6.10, etc. 

"Ib. 


described in the second paragraph of The 
Domain of Arnheim falis again short of the 
true nature of beatitude. True bliss is not in 
the aequisition of knowledge, nor is it “ the 
object of unceasing pursuit,” however spiritual 
the object might be. It is in the degree of 
realization of the oneness of all. 

The problem of identity made in such a 
singular manner the subject-matter of Morella 
has, formulated in this fashion, no exact 
counterpart in the mystic thought of the East. 
But it leads us over the sleep-speculation, 
especially in Mesmeric Kevelaiion which again 
cannot be exactly paralleled, to the problem of 
rebirth. Poe was, despite himself, an intuitíve 
philosopher who felt the difficulties involved in 
the rational belief in re-incarnation, and so 
wavcred between this and the belief in a hazy 
spiritualistic after-existence, as Marginal Note 
XCIV would confirm: 

“ It is by no means an irrational fancy that, in 
a future cxistence, we stiall look upon what we 
think our present existence, as a dream.” 

Thcre can be little doubt that Poe, to say 
the least, had niuch sympathy with the idea 
of rebirth. Dr. Snodgrass also made allusion 
to this inclination of our author. A Tale of 
the Ragged Mountains which raises this 
problem and portrays it with great cleamess, 
has already been discussed. Different ap- 
proaches present themselvcs in Ligeia, in The 
Colloquy of Monos and Vna, and, in an out- 
spoken form, in Metzengerstein. There he 
quasi offers an apology, justifying his dealing 
with metcmpsychosis a1 all on the ground of 
l)recedents. ünmistakable too is this sentence 
in Mesmeric Revelation: 

“ What we call ‘ death ’ is hut the painful meta> 
morphosis. Our present incamation is Progressive, 
preparatory, teiuporary. Our future is perfected, 
ultimatc, inimortal. Thr ullimate life is the full 
design.” 

This is not rc-incarnation as the Hindus 
teaeh it. They hold that all those forces which 
converge to form this present individual will, 
in due time. after death reassemble themselves 
to form a new individual, and so on indefi- 
nitely. The forces are determined by karman, 
the aggregate of good and evil thoughts and 
actions during life time. This kartnan will 
accumulato and thus keep the individual in 
the round of rebirth until such time as the 
person realizes to the full his cssential and 
complete oneness with the All. He then merges 
into it and is liberated. Poe wrestled hard 
with this problem without arriving at a final 
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conclusion as to the technique of re-incarna- 
tion. 

One significant item which alines him with 
the Eastern thinkers we may be allowed to 
refer to in conclusion. Though put into the 
mouth of Allemistakeo, it enunciates a work- 
ing principie of tolerance and mnkes God the 


one and only reality to which all peoples 
bow: 

Nation upon the face of the earth has ever 
acknowledged more than one god, The Scarabaeus, 
the Íbis, etc., were with us (as similar creatures have 
been with others) the symbols or media through 
which we offered worship to the Creator too august 
to be more directly approached.” 


UNIVERSITIES AND REUGIOUS INSTRUCTION 

By S. G. WARTY, M.A. 


"SixcE the outbreak of war in 1914 and especi- 
ally after its effects began to be kecnly felt, 
thinking ininds all over the wo)‘ld have been 
seriously discussing the place of religious ins- 
truetion in schools and universities. Secular 
education bj’ itself, it is being said, has been 
powerless to develop that idea of the solidarity 
of mankind which needs cultivation if mankind 
is to attain its proper goal. World unity has 
therefore to be attempted through the religious 
approach, and what more neeessary in the 
endeavour than to introduce religious instruc- 
tion in schools and colleges as an elTective 
preparation for the world to come? 

In índia as in other parts of the world, 
man)' minds have become restless regarding 
the present conditions of moral lifc and feeling 
among the people and have begun to look to 
religious instruction as the remedy. Perhaps 
the most recent protest in this rospect was 
voiced by Mr. C. Y. Chintaraani, the talented 
editor of the Leader of Allahabad, in his 
Convocation address to (he University of 
Mysore 

Mr. Chintamani frankly confesses that for 
long he was a convinced advocate of secular 
education, but fínding that the home which is 
the legitimate place for religious instruction has 
practically ceased to exercise any such influence 
in present days, Mr. Chintamani has come to 
hold the view that such instruction should be 
imparted in schools and colleges, at least in the 
broad principies of religion, the most iraportant 
of which are in his opinion common to all reli¬ 
gious Systems. Mr. Chintamani is perfectly 
certain that in this manncr it should be possible 
to avoid all sectarian strife or theological 
contention. 

Practical Difficulties 

The well-intentioncd proposal of Mr. 
Chintamani, coming as it does from a man of 


his eminence in the public life of the côuntry, 
deserves full consideration at our hands. So 
far as the theoretical aspect goes, none can 
deny its importance; nor need anybody question 
the urgency of the purpose which it is meant 
to serve. The cvil is real and calls for prompt 
relicf, but as Sir Mirza Ismail, the Àlysore 
Dewan, remarked in his recent Convocation 
address to the Annamalai University, it is “ an 
idea that is admirable until one secks to give 
it practical shape ”. Aceording to Sir Mirza, 
it is definitcly impossible to teach religion in 
universities, while the religion of all is not the 
same. At the sarae time, it is his belicf that if 
the teachers are animated each by his own re¬ 
ligion, the students too will find this current 
entering into them and their lives. 

We may recall at this place that the Indian 
University Commission of 1882 had devoted 
some pages to the consideration of this question 
and the Commission as such proposed the 
compilation of a text book and recommended 
regular courses of lectures on the duty of man. 
fndian opinion, however, was best represented 
by the late Mr. Telang’s minute of dissent, 
which has since come to be quoted as a classic. 

“ There are only two po.ssible modes ”, 
observed Mr. Telang, “ which can be adopted 
in justice and fairness, of practically imparting 
religious instruction. Either you must teach 
tlie principies common to all religions under the 
nanic of Natural Religion, or you must teach 
the principies of each religious creed to the 
students whose parents adopt their creed.” 

“ T^e difficulties of these alternatives 
appear to me to be so great ”, continued Mr. 
Telang, " that we must be content to takc refuge 
in the remote haven of refuge for educationists, 
the secular system ”. It was Mr. Telang'8 firm 
conviction that meddling with religious instruc- 
tion, would among other mischiefs, yield results 
which on the religious side will satisfy nobody, 
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and on tbe secular side will be distinctly 
retrograde. 

Influence of Intellectüal Pubsxjits 

If religiouB instruction as such is out of the 
question, how is the religious spirit to be main- 
tained in the universities and how is the reli' 
gious nature to be cultivated among the 
students? “ It must come from the strengthen- 
ing of the will and the emotions,” rephed 
Mr. Telang, “ by the actual dctails of academic 
hfe, by the elevating contact with good pro- 
fessors and fellow students, by the constant 
engagement of the attention on the ennobling 
pursuits of literaturc, Science and philosophy.” 
He strengthened this view by aptly quoting 
Matthcw Amold’s dictum that “ conduct was 
three-fourths of life.” 

Cardinal Newman, a religious man if ever 
there was one, has told us that, religious instruc¬ 
tion apart, the university studies in themselves 
have got the power to bring the hcart “ half- 
wuy to Heaven,” bccausc thcy serve to expel 
the excitemcnts of sense by the introduction of 
those of the intellect. 

“ Rclgion seems too high or unearthlj' to 
be able to exert a continucd influence upon us: 
its eífcct to rouse tlie soul and the soul’s effort 
to cooperatc, are too violent to last.” What 
we need then, said Dr. Newman, is some ex- 
pedient or instrumcnt, which at least will 
obstruet and stave off the approach of our 
spiritual cncmy, and which is sufficiently con- 
genial to maintain a firm hold upon us as 
against the inducemcnts of sensual gratification. 

Personal Examfle 

But the vital thing is that lhe contact with 
the profcssors must be of an elevating char- 
acter, for which reason the greatest care must 
be taken to bring into the colleges and the 
universities, only such profcssors as are dis- 
tinguished for their noble lives and high 
endeavours. Dr. Newman, in an Oxford sermon, 
once again maintaincd and illustrated the truth 
of the proposition that the flow of religious 
current was in fact dependent upon the personal 
influence, direct and indirect, of those who are 
commissioned to preach it. 

A high modem British authority, Sir 
Charles Grant Robertson, writing on •Religion 
in the Universities, is no less emphatic on the 
point. “There is no force so infectious or so 
enduring as personality,” he says, “ particularly 


in the imiversities and amongst youth.” And 
he further frankly States that the futiu'e of 
religion in the universities depends upon the 
persons who are active Christians. 

His waming, too, is no less pertinent here.. 
He says:—^Above all, let us keep clear of 
“ stunts ” and “ missions,” and of organizing a 
religious renascence as if it were a “ Camival ” 
for the hospitais. The rising tide must come 
“ from below,” not from Councils, Senates, 
í’aculties or Vice-Chancellors. The duty of 
authority today is to know what is going on,. 
to be full of sympathy, to oncourage when it 
can be done personally and efllciently, to give 
help but only when it is asked for.” 

Religiocs Stcdies 

If therefore we are anxious to inculcate the 
spirit of religion among the university students,. 
not only should the studies be truly liberal and 
diligently and lovingly pursued, but the Univer¬ 
sity must encourage the empíoyment of such. 
profcssors in the colleges as have devoted them¬ 
selves to the pursuit of truth for its own sake 
and are living a noble and selfless life, and must 
absolutely prohibit and discontinue the employ- 
ment of those who are not scrupulously honest 
and whose conduct is not above reproach. Much 
of the demoralization that is evident in our 
universities, has bccn due to the studenfs con¬ 
tact with the lesser breed. 

In another direction also. the universities 
may progress. Religious studies as such, pur¬ 
sued on a scientific basis, find no place in the 
curricula of our universities. Comparativo 
studies of this typc must broaden tlie mind and 
dcvelop the spirit of tolcration. In the Londoa 
University, Professor Waterhouse wi-ites to me^ 
philosophy and religion are studied separately 
and togcther, the former falis under the Faculty 
of Arts and the latter under the Faculty of 
Thcology. At the same time, theology can be 
taken as one of the subjects in the B.A. degree^ 
and the jihilosophy of religion as well as the 
comi)arative study of religion is taken in the 
B.D. degree. Some such grouping of studies 
should prove acccptable to our universities also. 

Lastly, outside the university, the possibili- 
ties of a Students’ Religious Movement in índia 
on broad lines, may be explored, making it per- 
feotly clear to ourselves that what we have 
to look to is the growth of the “religious 
temper ” and not the renascence of formal reli¬ 
gion “ with a parade of church-going.” 



HINDU-MUSUM UNITY 

Platitudes and its Realities 

By DHIRES CHAKRAVRATI, ma. 


PoLiTics has often been conclemned as a game 
■of bluff and bluster. This is the attitude not 
of the disgnmtled alone. Mahatma Gandhi can 
in no way be counted as such. Still his has 
been the noble mission of spiritualising polities. 
Chicanery and sophistry and all that generally 
passes for diploraacy Gandhiji wants to replacc 
by the observance of truth and self-purifica- 
tion. Nevertheless the prevailing notions of 
morality in public life have hitherto managed 
successfully to brave Gandhiji’s repeated on- 
slaughts. Camouflage still holds its sway there. 
How else can one possibly account for com- 
munalist Icaders waxing eloquent on questions 
of national unity and furthering communal ends 
all the while. Do we not, in fact, come across 
prophets of the Islamization en viasse of the 
Harijans appearing unabashed in public as 
messengers of communal peacc and amity? 

We feel, therefore, not a little amused to 
find H. H. the Aga Khan and Maulana Shaukut 
Ali appearing again in the role of peace-makers, 
preaching anew the gospel of Hindu-Muslim 
Unity. On the oceasion of hi.s rccent visit to 
Calcutta in connection with the Khilafat Confer- 
ence there, the Maulana is reported to have 
expressed himself in the rourse of a press inter- 
view on January 4, in the following terms: 

“A humble worker in the cause of peace and 
good<will, I heg eveiy individual and community to 
make eamest efforts to come to an understanding 
honourable to all.” 

Similarly the Aga Khan, immediately on 
bis retum to índia, is said to have stated in an 
intervicw with the Associated Press that “ he 
had always tried for communal settleracnt and 
would continue to do so.” 

CORBECT PeRSPECTIVB OF UnitY EfFORTS 

What are after all these periodic talks on 
unity? Promotion of communal unity at this 
stage of our political group is no mere senti- 
mentalism but is generally believed to be the 
sine qm non for the attainment of Swaraj. 
Whether one subscribes to this view or not, 
there is no gainsaying the fact that in the field 
of practical polities unity, be it of parties or 
of communities, is meaningless unless it has in 


view the attainment of a well-deíined goal. In 
case communal unity had been an end in itself, 
the Islamization of the Hindus or the Hinduiza- 
tion of the Mussahnans would then have sug- 
gested itself as a possiblc solution. But under 
the existing circumstances a free united índia 
can only be a comity of free and non-aggres- 
sive races and communities bound together by 
common rights and duties of citizenship. Com¬ 
plete Indcpcndcnce, again, has been delined as 
India’s political goal. The soundness or other- 
wise of all unity talks has, therefore, got to be 
assessed from this, the only standpoint, as to 
whether the proposed solution would accelerate 
or retard our national struggle for freedom. 
Political cmancipation is the primary and funda¬ 
mental issue before us; all other questions have 
their value only in relation to the saine. 

CoNGRBSs Attitude 

Now that we hear so rauch from Muslim 
leaders about communal unity and the need for 
organizing a ‘ United front,’ it is worthwhile 
noticing their attitude in the past towards the 
Congress ideal of national unity. The building 
up of a United índia has ever been the dream 
of the Congress. Even at its first session one 
of its objects was defined as the “ eradication, 
by direct friendly personal intercourse, of all 
possiblc race, creed or provincial prejudices 
amongst all lovers of our country and the fuller 
dcvclopment and consolidation of . . . . senti- 
inents of national unity.” Although at the first 
session Mr. Sayani was the single delegate be- 
longing to the Muhammadan community, by 
the time of the fourth session the number of 
Muhammadan delegates rose to 221. In 
Bcngal, as well, Muhammadans freely joined 
in public movements. It was under Syed Amir 
Ali that his Muhammadan followers helped the 
inauguration of the Indian National Confer- 
ence in Galcutta. 

But unfortunately a reaction was not long 
in Corning. Such great Muhammadan leaders 
as Sir Syed Ahmed began by urging his co- 
religionists to keep out of the Congress fold. 
It was to countêract this move that Mr. 
Budruddin Tyabji was made the Fresident of 



EDGAR ALLAN POE'S ORIENTAUSM 
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PoE 'was born near enotigh the Concord 
empyrean, but unfortunate circumstances com- 
pelled him to stray from such isles of content. 
His task was to bring forth exquisitc flowers from 
stony and arid environment. 

Such íiights into rarífíed atmosphere as the 
Concord sage would indulge in habitually, were 
■denied Poe. The “ transcendental ” capacity 
was innate in him. He demonstrated his ability 
along these lines not a few times, and he found 
the quality of “ supernal beauty " at the bottom 
of fine poetry. All this would indicate that Poe 
was endowed with an idealistic strain. He felt 
the truc intuitively when it assumed the form of 
poetry, but he failed to sce it when it presented 
itself in a logical garb, buttressed by prosaic 
argumont. He would undervalue a Kant, a 
Hegol and even the pensive Gocthe. Those who 
approach the problems of so-called transcenden- 
■talism conceptually, he would not follow. But 
the Orientais —^those of the Far East, not those 
•of the Near East—are, above all, “ eonceptua- 
lizere.” And thus we have indicated broadly the 
diífcrence in the Orientalisra of a Poe and even 
men of the type of Thoreau. 

There is nothing very striking in Poc’s 
allusions to the Orient. He liad never come in 
contact with the Oriental sceme excopt through 
books. He may not have met any Orientais. 
The only vital influence that might be noted are 
the time in which he lived (1809-1849) and in 
which falis the general awakcning to the reality 
of the Far East. and, more particularly, the 
period from 1827 to 1829 which saw him in 
Europe where the interest in the Orient was 
keener than in the United States, and where the 
researches of Egyptolo^ held the attention of 
the public. That Poe should have stood under 
that influence is, of course, cxtremcly uneertain 
ae we know nothing of his doings during that 
period. But the fact that he had a decided bias 
for Egypt brings such an assinnption well within 
the bounds of the problematic, even thpugh he 
may have kept in touch with the intellectual 
world only slightly during that period. 

By way of introduction it may be said that 
Too wares with many of his contemporary 
writere the use of certain adjectives, phrases 
and comments with an Oriental background 
which we will have to mention in detaiL This 

36-6 


bears testimony, on the one hand, to the poverty 
of knowledge and information obtainable then, 
and, on the other, to the fact that these meagre 
sources were quite generally read. Poe’8 reading 
was coniincd mainly to belles-lettre$. He was 
not even an amateur scientist. Life and histoty 
he interpreted in those qualities that point to a 
region beyond the natural and even imaginary, 
in the milder sense of the term. If ever a poet 
nuide the noumenal his realm it was Poe. The 
allusions and the references to the literature he 
perused are, therefore, mere dry leaves when 
culled from their context. They are the spices 
in narrativo and poem, herbarium specimens 
when collected. 

“ That an American should confine hinuelf to 
American themes, or even prefer them, is rather t 
poiitical than a literary idea —and at best is a ques* 
tionable point. We would do well to bear in mind 
that ‘ distance lends enchantment to the view.' Ceterii 
paribus, a loreign theme is, in a strictljr literarr 
sense, to be preferred. Alter all, the world at large 
is the only legitimate stage for the autorial histrio" " 

More than expressing an opinion on a much 
discussed topic, Poe seems to be apologizing in 
these words for his own spiritual rambles that 
earried him as far as Egypt, Arabia and 
Palestine and even to the Dutch possessions in 
the East. Had hc lived longer he surely would 
have stopped in índia several times and gone 
into China and Japan. There would have been 
romance and mystery, cnough to tax language 
to the utmost in making it conform to fancy! 
Unfortunately, Poe lacked the time to work up 
a background. The bee-like industry of a 
Thomas Moore he had, but he would produce, 
if at all, something novel and original in its 
entirety. The Lalla Rookh he deems good in 
its individual parts, but in the aggregate “the 
happiest originalities ” weary, and he therefore 
considered Moore as having “ comparatively 
failed ” in this romance^. In passing we might 
mention that this criticism reiterates, in differ- 
ent words, the contention in his Poetic Principie. 
There are enough indications that Poe 

‘Margind No$e CLVIII. 

‘The Literati, etc., by Edgar Allan Poe, with a 
Skatch of the author, by Rufos Wilmot Griswold (New 
York, 1890), pp. 190-196. This collection, induding the 
Marpiudia, which we cite u such, is hete briefly tefetied 
to as Uterati. 
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thought of the Orient in tenns not dissimilar to 
the reader of Oriental love and romance stories. 
The Orient is truly the " Far ” East, the out-of- 
the-way and dark corner of the globe in which 
the unexpected, the stupefying, the wondrous 
holds sway. The MS Found in a Bottle teems 
with the portentous. Again, the East breathes 
voluptuousness and luxury—^themes for which 
our “ sex-lcss ” author howevcr cared nothing. 
It is those subtler forras of sensuality hc and the 
epicure have in conimon which we meet in his 
writings. The insinuations of Montesquieu’s 
Persian Letters, which he knew, were foreign to 
him. Stimulating a somcwhat identical experi- 
ence he could, howeA'er, acelimatize himself to 
the opium-heavj' atmosphere of the setting of 
the tales of Schehorazade. 

Corning now to the subject-matter of Poe’s 
Orientalism, one treads everywhere on uncertain 
ground in his nauics of places and persons. 
More than any other poct he had the innate 
tendency to mystify and adapt for the purpose 
of ridiculing or for the excitement of awc and 
terror, 

At the head of an exposition such as we 
. attempt must stand the rcflcctions of Egypt in 
Poe’s Works. Among books we note particularly 
Stephen’s Inddents of Travei in Egypt, Arábia 
Petrea, and The Holy Land which, as his unkind 
literary executor relates, he revicwed in the 
New York Review for October, 1837. Moore’s 
Ákiphron, dealing mainly with the Egyptian 
scene, he placed far above his Lalla Rookh, for 
literary and poetic reasons, but, as we suspect, 
aiso because the topic appcaled to him as suchS. 

There is no reason for doubting that Poe 
read widely, if not deeply, in aceounts of 
Egyptian archaeology, and that hc was greatly 
impressed not so much with what this ancient 
people achieved as with the resuits which a 
comparison of the civilization of his day yields. 
The distance in time which separates us from the 
Egyptians should have evolved works of archi- 
tecture, institutions and traits in hunian nature 
that would put us modems into a favourable 
Ught. To Show that it did not he wrote the half 
caustic, half humorous Some words vnth a 
Mutnmy in which ,hc turaed his knowlcoge of 
some phases of Egyptian civilization to good use. 
It is a sedativo for optiinism and —thougli Poe 
did not intend it for such—a balm for pessimism, 
and no one would look for aceurate or serious 
material in this outburst of onc who was “ sick 
;of this life and of the ninetoenth century in 
|;çneral." And yet there is a kemel of sound 
/flgnse in it in that it teaches not to overvalue our 

Klf. Lüeratí, pp. 374 B. 


own nor belittle the ancient culture which, after 
all, has laboured to give foundation to all modem 
endeavours. 

In no other tale did Poe make as dever a 
use of things Egyptian. But the objects d!art 
of this African country were too good to be over- 
looked by him in building up a background for 
the grotesque. The “ solemn carvings of Egypt,” 
the “ huge carvings of untutorcd Egypt ” and 
gigantic sarcophagi “ of black granite, from the 
tombs of the kings over against Luxor, with their 
aged lids full of immemorial sculpture ” will be 
remembered as pieces of furaiture, or “the 
sphinxes of Egypt ” as decorations, by the 
reader of Ligeia and The Assignation. Tropes 
from Egyptian antiquity are employed very 
sparingly. 

The temples and pyramids and obelisks, as 
well as the inevitable Nile, Thebes and Kamak 
and a few other sites may be met in Poe’s writ¬ 
ings, but never with such frequency as among 
some other contemporary American authors. 
It would surprise us greatly, however, had this 
cryptograin-solver passed by Champollion’s feat 
of deciphcring the hieroglyphs. 

If we can eount Libya an Oriental country 
at all in virtue of its dose association in Poe’s- 
niind with Egypt, we must mention here that he 
thought of it as harboring a sufliciently out-of 
the-way and poorly known region to provide the 
stage-setting for the perhaps weirdcst of his 
writings, Silence —A Fablc. And this leads us 
over into Arabia. 

Poe’s The Thousand-and-second Tale of 
Scheherazade is told in a ddightful story-tdling 
style. Not any Western story book, but the 
cyde of the Arabian Nights he found suitable as 
a natural médium for relating the truth that is 
stranger than fiction. He purports to give a 
summary of the Tellmenow Isitsoornot wherein 
the thousand-and-second and last tale of the 
beautiful Scheherazade is laid down and which 
details in a mythical way modem discoveries and 
inventions which the stupid king stamps as lies. 

Apart from such phrases as he uses, for in- 
stance, in dcscribing the beauty of Ligeia as 
being that of the “ fabulous Houri of the Turk,” 
i.e., the nymph of the Muhammadan paradise, 
or such similes as carrying one’s shroud on earth^ 
or the. “ narrow and tottering bridge which 
Mussulmans say is the only pathway .between 
Time and Eterníty ”6 hc sees, on a whole, the 
humorous side of Muhammadan life and thought, 
or at least employs them for the purpose of 
emphasizing the incongmity of a cerbain situa- 

‘See Moretta. 

'See A Descent into the Maelstrom, 
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tion. Cases are not numerous, but we mention 
the Heaven gives relief6 and the Koran motto: 

There is no error in this book,” adduced twice 
in the Marginalia. It is very characteristic that, 
to take two examples, the Arabian perfume and 
' the beauty of the Arabian landscape, do not 
answer his needs for infusing into his descriptions 
all the subtle qualitics which his imagination 
ascribed to a particular aroma or a particular 
view. The deep, early poem Israfel belongs into 
• this general category of writings with an Eastem 
motif. 

' Semitic civilization has bccn mined by Poe 
for material of still another sort. The history 
of antiquity yielded him parallels and illustra- 
tions such as hc needed on occasion. Babylon 
and Ninevch, Shalmaneser and Sardanapalus, 
and a small number of other names could be 
assembled here. But more important are the 
tales. Four Beasts in One is based on the lifc 
and times of Antiochus Epiphanes, King of Syria, 
whose “ impious, dastardly, cruel, silly and 
Avhimsical achievements which make up the sum 
total of his private life and reputation ” were so 
inuoh food for Poe’s mind ever hungry for the 
horriblc and eceentrie, especially if some suggest- 
ive facts wüuld support, as it were, the natural 
appcarancc of the abnormal. In quite a differ- 
icnt vein is written A Tale of Jerusaleni. Siraeon, 
Abel-Phittim and Buzi-Bcn-Levi in the be- 
leaguered city lower a basket with treasure from 
tiie temple to the enemy in order that they might 
receive, in return, a lamb for uso at the impend- 
ing ceremony, but find to tlieir horror a hog in 
tlie hoistcd basket, which they spoedily drop. 

Of Poc’s religious convictions we shall have 
to speak in another connection. Here we point 
to his review of J. T. Headley’s The Sacred 
Mountains^ which is devastating because he 
detested quackery, especially in thcologians who 
talk about the supernatural in familiar language. 
Similiarly, though in a much more tolerant 
manner, he criticized the Rev. George Busch.s 
He could not “admit the imaginary axioms ” 
from which his Anastam starts. Then he also 
ventured into the field of higher textual criti- 
eism. In Marginal Note CXLI lie discusses 
Isaiah 34.10 and Ezekiel 35.7, both wúth a view 
to discrediting the literal interpretation of 
prophecy. A letter from the Griswold Collec- 
tion9 by Professor Charles Anthon addrèssed to 
him supplied the technical apparatus for the 

'Cf. Never Bet the DevU Your Heai. 

'Cf. Literati, pp. 249-253. 

'Ib. p. 24f. 

*The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, edited 
by James A. Hairison, vol. xvii, pp. 42-3, 


discussion. Poe here evidently tmdertook 
something for which he wae not qualified. A 
similar attempt may be seen in Marginal 
Note CXXVIII. 

If Poe had much knowledge of Pérsia and 
Persian literature he did not divulge it in his 
WTitings. Every reference— and they are sparse 
cnough—seems to disclose a knowledge received 
at second or third hand. About three references 
to Persepolitan sculpture, insignilicant and 
obscure mentionings of the Magi and the 
‘‘ ühebers,” and an express reference to " the 
Persian Saadi in his GvUstan ” is all that need 
be called to attention in this place. The Tale 
of the Ragged Mountains introduces us to Índia 
itself as Poe reconstrueted it from his reading. 
A certain Mr. Bedloe, an addict to the habit of 
taking morphine and a patient standing tn 
rapport with his private physician, Templeton 
by name and a fírm believer in mesmerism, 
recounts an experience he had while wandering 
off into the neighborhood of Charlottesville, 
Virginia. On the hills he suddenly realized 
that the scenery had changed into a sub-tropical 
one with an “ Eastem-looking city ” on the 
margin of the river. He entered the city and, 
seeing a band of soldiers engaged in battle with 
the natives he joined them and was killed by 
an arrow in his temple. But, “ all these things,” 
he said, “ I felt —not saw'.” Templeton, who had 
listened attentively, produced a watercolour, 
drawing of an old friend of his, Oldeb, an 
officer in the army of Warren Hastings who 
fell, in the manner described by Bedloe during 
the riots at Benares, in 1780. The implication 
of the story is, that Bedlo(e) was the reincar- 
nation of Oldeb whom the much older Templeton 
knew intimately and whose resemblance to 
Bedloe had caused the physician to attach him* 
self so clüscly to the latter. 

Poe realized keenly the possibility of a 
dramatic story based on the caste conâict in 
índia; yet such a story w’ould have neither 
been original nor suitable to his ow-n tempera* 
ment. índia, apart from aceounts of Brítish 
complications, tras at that period regarded in 
the light of metaphysics mainly. Thus we 
understand why Poe has the letter written on 
board the balloon “ Skylark ” in MeUonta Tauta 
signed by “ Pundita ” (Panditã, we would write 
now), and why “ Pundit ” (Pandit) figures in 
this ramblc and scramble with Aristotle, Hogg, 
Bacon and the rest of philosophers. A lyrio 
picture from Indian lore we reproduce from 
Al Aaraaf: 

And tbe Nelumbo bud that floata (orerer 

With Indian Cupid down the holy river— 
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Fair flowero, and fairy! to whoae care ia given 

To bear the Goddeaa’ aong, in odora, up to Heaven. 

Some Indian miscellanies need not detain 
U8 here, but inasmuch as we dwelled on 
Egyptian fumiture we might also tako note 
of the “ottoraans and candelabra, of Eastem 
figure ” and the “ Bridai couch, of an Indian 
model,” “ sculptured of solid ebony, with a 
pall-Iike canopy abovc," for the Lady of 
Tremaine. It is rather uncertain whether Poe 
ever read original translations from the Sanskrit, 
as did Emerson and Thoreau. We would expect 
to be ablc to gather more material if he had 
really tapped the sources and if hc was as 
“ read in Eastem fable ” as hc scems to imply 
in one place. Evidence forces us to believe 
that Thomas Moore, Simms, Lucretia M. 
Davidson and others wcre really his authorities. 

From the port of Batavia “ in the rich 
and populous island of Java ” we do not follow 
the author of MS Found in a Bottle on his 
adventures in that region, but sail directly to 
China and Japan. The lattcr country he re- 
membered only for its slipper manufacture, 
and thus we can confine ourselves to China 
merely. 

Quoting Davis and Barrow again does not 
imply that Poe read at all cxtensively in Chinese 
literature. In fact, his satire How to Write a 
Blackwood-Article and Miss Zenobia’s article 
itself* may be taken to indicate the truth 
of this assertion. For hc makcs fun of 
those who cite Chinese works, and he 
promptly invents two titles of novols, Ju- 
Kiao-Li and Jo-Go-Slow. Introducing such 
words would “ evince your intimate aequaint- 
ance with the language and literature of the 
Chinese. With the aid of this you may 
possibly get along without Arabic, or Sanskrit, 
or Chichasaw.” Unintelligibility to him is 
synonymous with Chinese.f The soliloquies 
and “ asides ” in the modem drama appear to 
him less rational than the performance of 
Chinese actors, while romance writers might 
take “ a hint from the Chinese, who, in spite 
of building their houses downwards, have still 
sense enough to begin their books at the end.”10 
He also was to all appearance in sympathy 
with the Chinese belief that the abdômen is 
the Seat of the soul. 

The Chinese love of opium made thera his 
friends. The beauty of Ligcia he likened to 
the “radiance of an opium dream, and airy 
and spirit-Iifting vision more wildly divine than 

*See A Predicament. 

tSce* the beginning oí The Angel of the Odd. 

^•Marginalia CLXIX and LXXXI. 


the phantasies which hover afoout the slúmber'^ 
ing souls of the daughters of Delos.” He- 
could describe vividly the experiences in dream 
when 'Mn the shackles of the drug,” he knew 
the qualities of the “ after-dream of the reveller 
upon opium.” 

Returning, however, to more serious 
matters, he at least once characterized China 
genially as “the shnple and endhring.” The 
other characterizationsil are not as happy; 
nevertheless, we bring them here: “ Assyria, the- 
architcct,” “ Egypt, the astrologer,” “ Nubia, 
more crafty than either, the turbulent mother 
of all Arts.” 

The purpose of our investigation should' 
be forfeited were we to apply ourselves to a 
criticism of all the allusions which Poe makes 
to things Oriental. What he saw was poetical 
rcality, not plain pragmatic fact. There are,^ 
indeed, many inaccuracies even where he is 
serious. To disparage Poe on accoimt of such 
peccadillos would be like reproaching a scientist 
for lack of poetic license. We prefer to look 
upon Poe’8 Orientalism from the point of view 
of appreciation. 

In conclusion we must consider some 
parallels in Poc’s thinking to the distinctive 
attitude of the East as it has been elevated' 
into a philosophical system in índia. That for 
Poc such conceptualizations sich nicht lesen 
Uíssen, does not prcclude his having had some 
conception that may be called identical with 
these. There is no indication throughout his 
writings that he reccived a definite, influence 
from the Orient in the ideas which we are to 
discuss briefly. The parallelism, in our view, 
is revelatory of the possibility of similar ex¬ 
periences or thoughts under widely different 
conditions of time and place. 

The general proposition prefixed to an out- 
line of Poe’s philosophy in a letter by his own 
hand,12 dated February 29, 1849: “Because 
Nothing was, therejore All Things are ” should 
be compared with some passages from the 
ancient Chandogya Vpanishad: 

“ In the beginning, .... tUie world was jnst being 
(sat), one only, withotit a sccond. To be sure, some 
pcople say: ‘In the beginning this world was.jnst 
non-being {a-sat) .... írom that non-being being- 
was produced.’ But, verily, .... how from non- 
being could being be produced? ”” 

And, 

“All creatures here .... have being at their root,. 

"Cf. The CoUoqtty of Monos and Una. 

^ee riatrison’» edition of the Works, vol. xvii,. 
p. 339. 

'• 6 . 2 . 1 — 2 : 
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have being oa their abode, have báng aa their 

aupport.’"* 

This Í8 the peefs metaphysics of joyous 
assent to the reality of all that is and was and 
will ever be. 

From the universality of the law of gravi- 
tation Poe, the speculator, derives an “ original 
unity,” a “ pcrfect totality ” or “ absolute 
unity.”i^ Compare with this the “ one only, 
without a sccond ” of the Upanishad and all 
the mystics. This unity, however, Poe goes on 
to prove to be rcally nothingness. Matter 
springs from it, i.e., is created out of it, while 
all will eventually retum to unity. 16 Now, this 
is pure Vedanta, which, in núcleo, is contained 
in the same Upanishad which further proclaims 
that the íincst esscnce (which is indistinguish- 
able, perceptually, from nothing) is what this 
whole world has as its soul, as reality.17 
Moreover, as the rivers all become one in the 
ocean, so all orcatures, having come out of 
being, shall retum to bcing.18 Thus, Poe 
suddcnly turned philosophor and in doing so 
has laid himsclf open to the charge of being 
more abstruse than Hegel cven. He is dealing 
here with the most recondite problems of 
metaphysics and epistemology, and we are 
gratiUed to know that at heart, though not 
always in words, Poe is at one with all great 
idealista of ancient and modem times. 

The Word as the fountainhcad of all 
creation Poe speaks of plastically in The Power 
of Words, in the dialogue between Oinos and 
Agathos. The lattor says; 

This wild star .... I spoke it—with a few paa- 

sionate sentences—inlo birth. 

The logos idea in this dcistic confossion is 
too much on the surfaco as to roquire comment. 
Logos is the Grcek countcrpart to a very 
ancient Indian conccpt, vac or specch, which 
is at the bottom of this created universo. Inter- 
dopcndent with thi.‘< is the contention that 
all (raotion) is thought whose source is 
God.l9 

The remainder of this dialogue of the 
angcls is somewhat lacking in depth of reflec- 
tion, but the definition of God as “ The Most 
Happy ” is good—though not for the reason 
given by Poe—and is in keepine with the 
Hindu ananda, beatitude, as the highest object 
of realization. The fourth condition of bliss 

*^.8.4 and 6. 

"Ib. 

Mp ajA 

"6Í.7, ètc. 

«Cf. 6.10, etc. 
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described in the second paragraph of The 
Domain of Amheim falis again short of the 
true nature of beatitude. Tnie bliss is not in 
the acquisition of knowledge, nor is it “the 
object of unceasing pursint,” however spiritual 
the object might be. It is in the degree of 
realization of the oneness of all. 

The problem of identity made in such a 
singular manner the subject-matter of Morella 
has, formulated in this fashion, no exact 
countcrpart in the my.stic thought of the East. 
But it leads us over the slecp-speculation, 
cspecially in Mesmeric Revelation which again 
cannot be exactly paralleled, to the problem of 
rebirth. Poe was, despite himself, an intuitive 
philüsopher who felt tlie difficulties involved in 
the rational belief in re-incarnation, and so 
wavcred between this and the belief in a hazy 
spiritualistic after-existence, as Marginal Note 
XCIV would confinn: 

“It is by no means an irrational fancy that, ia 
a (ature existence, we shall look apon what we 
think our present existcnce, as a dream.” 

There can be little doubt that Poe, to say 
the least, had much sympathy with the idea 
of rebirth. Dr. Snodgrass also made allusion 
to this inclination of our author. A Tale of 
the Ragged Mountains which raises this 
problem and portrays it with great cleameas^ 
has ulready been discussed. Different ap- 
proaches present thcmselves in Ligeia, in The 
Colloquy of Monos nnd Una, and, in an out- 
spoken form, in M etzengerstein. There he 
quasi offers an apology, justifying his dealing 
with metcmpsychosis at all on the ground of 
prcccdents. ünmistakablc too is this sentence 
in Mesmeric Revelation: 

“ What we call ‘ death ’ is but the painful meta* 
morphosis. Our present incamation is Progressive, 
preparatory, temporary. Our future is perfected, 
ultimato, immortal. The ultimate life is the fuU 
design.” 

This is not re-incarnation as the Hindus 
teach it. They hold that all those forces which 
converge to fomi this present individual will, 
in due time, after death reassemblo themselves 
to form a new individual, and so on indefi- 
nitely. The forces are determined by karman,. 
the aggrcgate of good and evil thoughts and 
actions during life time. This karyian will 
accumulate and thus kcep the individual in 
the round of rebirth until such time as the 
person realizes to the full his essential and 
complete oneness with the All. He then merges 
into it and is liberated. Poe wrestled hard 
with this problem without arriving at a final 
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conolusion as to thc technique of re>incarna> 
liun. 

One significant item which alincs him with 
the Eastern thinkers we may be allowed to 
refer to in conolusion. Though put into thc 
moutli of Allcinistakeo, it enunciates a work- 
ing principie of tolerancc and inakes God the 


one and only reality to which all peoples 
bow; 

“No Nation upon the face of the earth has ever 
acknowledged more lhan one god. The Scarabaeus, 
the Íbis, etc., were with us (as similar creatures have 
been with others) the symbols or media through 
which we offered worship to the Creator too august 
to be more directly approached.” 


UNIVERSITIES AND REUGIOUS INSTRUCHON 

Bv S. G. WARTY, m.a. 


ÃiNCE the outbrcak of war in 1914 and espeei- 
ally aftcr its effects bcgan to be keenly felt, 
thinking minds all over thc world have been 
seriously discussing thc place of religious ins- 
truction in schools and uiiiver.sitics. Secular 
education by itself, it is bcing .said, has been 
powerless to develop that idea of the solidarity 
of mankind which needs cultivation if mankind 
is to attain its proper goal. World unity has 
therefore to be attempted through the religious 
approach, and what more neoessary in thc 
endeavour than to introducc religious instruc- 
tion in schools and collegcs as an effcctive 
preparation for the world to come? 

In índia as in other parts of the world, 
many minds have become restless rcgarding 
the prcsent conditions of moral life and feeling 
among thc people and have begun to look to 
religious instruction as the remcdy. Perhaps 
the most recent protest in this respect was 
voiced by Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, the talented 
editor of the Leader of Allahabad, in his 
Convocation address to the irniversity of 
Mysore 

Mr. Chintamani frankly confesses that for 
long hc was a convinced advocate of secular 
education, but íinding that the hoine which is 
the legitimatc place for religious instruction has 
practically ceased to cxercise any such influence 
in present days, Mr. Chintamani has come to 
hold the view that such instruction should be 
imparted in schools and colleges, at least in the 
broad principies of religion, the most important 
of which are in his opinion common to all reli¬ 
gious Systems. Mr. Chintainani is perfcctly 
cortain that in this manner it should be possible 
to avoid all sectarian strife or theological 
contention. 

Phactical Difficülties 

The well-intentioned proposal of Mr. 
•Chintamani, coming as it does frora a man of 


his cminence in the public life of the country, 
deserves full consideration at our hands. So 
fur as the theoretical aspcct goes, none can 
deny its importance; nor need anybody question 
the urgency of the purpose which it is meant 
to seiwe. The evil is real and calls for prompt 
relief, but as Sir Mirza Ismail, thc Mysore 
Dewan, remarked in his recent Convocation 
address to the Annamalai University, it is “ an 
idea that is admirable until one seeks to give 
it practical shape ”. Aceording to Sir Mirza, 
it is definitely impossible to teach religion in 
universities, while the religion of all is not the 
same. At the same time, it is his belief that if 
the teachers are animated each by his own re¬ 
ligion, the students too will íind this current 
entering into them and their lives. 

We may recall at this place that the Indian 
University Commission of 1882 had devoted 
some pages to the consideration of this question 
and the Commission as such proposed the 
eompilation of a text book and recommended 
regular courses of lectures on the duty of man. 
Indian opinion, however, was best represented 
by the late Mr. Telang’s minute of dissent, 
which has since come to be quoted as a cla.ssic. 

“ Thcrc are only two i)ossible modes ”, 
observed Mr. Telang, “ which can be adopted 
in justice and fairness, of practically imparting 
religious instruction. Either vou must teach 
the principies common to all religions under the 
name of Natural Religion, or you must teach 
lhe principies of each religious creed to the 
students whose parents adopt their creed.” 

“ The difficülties of these altematives 
appear ‘to me to be so great ”, continucd Mr. 
Telang, “ that we must be content to take refuge 
in the remote haven of refuge for educationists, 
the secular system ”. It was Mr. Telang’B firm 
conviction that meddling with religious instruc¬ 
tion, would among other mischiefs, yield results 
which on the religious side will satisfy nobody, 
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and on the secular side will be distinctly 
retrograde. 

Inflüence of Inteixectual Pübsuits 

lí religious instruction as such is out of the 
question, how is the religious spirit to be main- 
tained in the universitics and how is the reli¬ 
gious nature to be cultivated among the 
students? “ It must come frora the strengtlien- 
ing of the will and the emotions/’ replied 
Mr. Telang, “ by the actual details of acadeinic 
life, by the elevating oontact with good pro- 
fessors and fellow students, by the constant 
engagement of the attention on the ennobling 
pursuits of literature, Science and philosophy,” 
He strengthened this view by aptly quoting 
Matthew Ârnold’s dictum that “ conduct was 
three-fourths of life.” 

Cardinal Newman, a religious man if ever 
there was one, has told us tliat, religious instruc¬ 
tion apart, the university studies in themselves 
have got the power to bring the heart “ half- 
way to Heaven,” because thcy serve to expel 
the excitements of sensc by the introduction of 
those of the intellect. 

“ Relgion seems too high or unearthly to 
be able to exert a continued inflüence upon us: 
its effect to rouse the soul and the soul's eífort 
to cooperate, are too violent to last.” What 
we need thcn, said Dr. Newman, is some ex- 
pedient or instrument, which at least will 
obstruet and stave oif the approach of our 
spiritual enemy, and which is sufficiently con- 
gcnial to maintain a flrm hold upon us as 
against the inducements of sensual gratification. 

Personal Example 

But the vital thing is that the contact with 
the professors must be of an elevating char- 
acter, for which reason the greatest care must 
be takcn to bring into the colleges and the 
universitics, only such professors as are dis- 
tinguished for their noble lives and high 
endeavours. Dr. Newman, in an Oxford sermon, 
once again maintained and illustrated the truth 
of the proposition that the flow of religious 
current was in fact dependent upon the personal 
inflüence, direct and indirect, of those who are 
conmússioned to preach it. 

A high modem British authority. Sir 
Charles Grant Robertson, writing on 'Beligion 
in the Univeraities, is no less emphatic on the 
point. “There is no force so infectious or so 
enduring as personality,” he says, “ particularly 


in the universitics and amongst youth.” And! 
he further frankly States that the future of 
religion in the universitics depends upon the 
persons who are active Christians. 

His warning, too, is no less pertinent here. 
He says:—^Above all, let us keep clear of 
“ stunts ” and “ missions,” and of organizing a. 
religious renascence as if it were a “ Camival ” 
for the hospitais. The rising tide must come 
“ from below,” not from Councils, Senates, 
Faculties or Vice-Chancellors. The duty of 
authority today is to know what is going on, 
to be full of sympathy, to encourage when it 
can be done personally and cflScicntly, to give; 
help but only when it is asked for.” 

Religious Studies 

If therefore we are anxious to inculcate the' 
spirit of religion among the university students, 
not only should the studies be truly liberal and 
diligcntly and lovingly pursued, but the Univer¬ 
sity must encourage the empíoymcnt of such 
professors in the colleges as have devoted them¬ 
selves to the pursuit of truth for its own sake- 
and are living a noble and selfless life, and must 
absolutely prohibit and discontinue the employ- 
ment of those who are not scrupulously honest 
and whose conduct is not above reproach. Much 
of the demoralization that is evident in our 
universitics, has been due to the studenUs con¬ 
tact with the lesser breed. 

In another direction also, the universitiee* 
may progress. Religious studies as such, pur* 
sued on a scientifíc basis, fínd no place in the- 
curricula of our universitics. Comparative- 
studies of this type must broaden the mind and 
develop the spirit of loleration. In the Londom 
University, Professor AA’aterhouse writes to me,, 
philosophy and religion are studied separately 
and togetlier, the former falis under the Faculty 
of Arts and the latter under the Faculty of 
Tlieology. At the same time, theology can be- 
taken as one of the subjects in the B.A. degree,. 
and the philosophy of religion as well as the- 
comparative study of religion is taken in tlie- 
B.I). degree. Some such grouping of studies- 
should prove acccptablc to our universities also. 

Lastly, outside the university, the possibili- 
ties of a Students’ Religious Movement in índia: 
on broad Unes, may be cxplored, making it per- 
fectly clear to ourselves that what we have* 
to look to ia the growth of the “religious. 
temper ” and not the renascence of formal reli¬ 
gion “ with a parade of church-going.” 



HINDU.MUSUM UNITY 

Platitudes and its Realities 

By DHIRES CHAKRAVRATI. M.A. 


PoLiTics has often bcen condemned as a game 
of bluff and bluster. This is thc attitude not 
of the disgruntled alone. Mahatma Gandhi can 
in no way be counted as such. Still his has 
boen the noble mission of spiritualising politics. 
Chicanery and sophistrj' and all that gencrally 
passes for diplomacy Gandhiji wants to replace 
by thc observance of truth and self-purifica- 
tion. Nevertheless the prevailing notions of 
TOorality in public lifc have hitherto managcd 
successfully to brave Gandhiji’s rcpeated on- 
slaughts. Camouflage still holds its sway there. 
How else can one possibly account for com- 
munalist leaders waxing eloquent on questions 
of national unity and furthering communal ends 
all the while. Do we not, in fact, come across 
prophets of the Islamization en masse of the 
Harijans appearing nnabashed in public as 
inessengers of communal peace and amity? 

We feel, therefore, not a little amused to 
find H. H. the Aga Khan and Maulana Shaukut 
Ali appearing again in thc role of peace-makcrs, 
preaching anew the gospel of Hindu-Muslim 
Unity. On the occasion of his recent visit to 
Calcutta in connection with the Khilafat Confer- 
■ence there, the Maulana is reported to have 
expressed himself in the coursc of a press intcr- 
view on January 4, in the following terms: 

" A humble vrorker in the cau«e of peace and 
good*wilI, I beg every individual and community to 
make earneat efforts to come to an understanding 
honourable to all.” 

Similarly the Aga Khan, immediately on 
his retum to índia, is said to have stated in an 
interview with the Associated Press that “ he 
had always tried for communal settlement and 
would continue to do so.” 

CoRRECT Perspective of Unity Efforts 

What are after all thcse pcriodic talks on 
unity? Promotion of communal unity at this 
stage of our politícal group is no mere senti- 
mentalism but is generally believed to be the 
sine qm non for the attainment of Swaraj. 
Whether one subscribes to this view or not, 
there is no gainsaying the fact that in the fíeld 
of practical politics unity, be it of parties or 
of communities, is meaningless unless it has in 


view the attainment of a well-defined goal. In 
case communal unity had been an end in itself, 
the Islamization of the Hindus or the Hinduiza- 
tion of the Mussalmans would then have sug- 
gested itself as a possible solution. But under 
the existing circumstances a free United índia 
can only be a comity of free and non-aggres- 
sivc races and communities bound together by 
common rights and duties of citizenship. Com¬ 
plete Independence, again, has been defined as 
India’s politícal goal. The soundness or other- 
wise of all unity talks has, therefore, got to be 
assessed from this, the only standpoint, as to 
whether the proposed solution would accelerate 
or retard our national struggle for freedom. 
Political emancipation is the primary and funda¬ 
mental issue before us; all other questions have 
their value only in relation to the same. 

CoNORESs Attitude 

Now that we hear so niuch from Muslim 
leaders about communal unity and the need for 
organizing a ‘ united front,’ it is worthwhile 
noticing their attitude in the past towards the 
Congress ideal of national unity. The building 
up of a United índia has ever been the dream 
of the Congress. Even at its first session one 
of its objects was defined as the “ eradication, 
by (lirect friendly personal intercourse, of all 
|K)Ssible race, creed or provincial prejudices 
amongst all lovers of our country and the fuller 
development and consolidation of . . . . senti- 
ments of national unity.” Although at the first 
session Mr. Sayani was the single delegate be- 
longing to the Muhammadan community, by 
the time of the fourth session the number of 
Muhammadan delegates rose to 221. In 
Bengal, as wcll, Muhammadans freely joined 
in public movements. It was under Syed Amir 
Ali that his Muhammadan followers helped the 
inauguration of the Indian National Confer- 
ence in*Calcutta. 

But unfortunately a reactíon was not long 
in Corning. Such great Muhammadan leaders 
as Sir Syed Ahmed began by urging his co- 
religionísts to keep out of the Congress fold. 
It was to counteract this move that Mr. 
Budruddin Tyabji was made the President of 
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the Madras scssion of thc Congress in 1888. In 
an appeal for joint action the President 
declared:— 

“I, at least, not nierely in my individual capacity, 
but aa representing the Anjuman-i-lslam of Bombay, 
do not consider that thcre is anything whatevcr 
in lhe positíon or the relations of the diíTerent 
communities in Índia .... which shoiiid induce the 
Icaders of any one commiinity to stand aluof from 
others in their eíTorls to uhtain ihose great general 
reforms, those great general rights whie.li are for 

lhe common bencíit of iis all.J for onc am 

utterly at a loss to understand why Mnssalroans 
flhould not Work shonider lo shoiilder with their 
fcllow countrynien of otlier raees and erei»ds, for 
lhe common benríit of all.” 

Muslim “ Voltk-Face ” 

No.verthcless, as tlie anti-(vongrc‘ss attitudo 
of tlie Covornmcnt hegaii inani festing itself, thc 
Muhammadans })rcfcrrc(l sincc 1890 io rcinain 
jiractically oiitsidc of tlie ("ongress and for a 
tirna ongagcd thcinsclvcs in proinoting ilio caiisc 
of cduoation aniong their own coinniunity for 
thc jiurposc of consoiidating their position iindcr 
Government ])atronage. To this Muslim atti- 
tude Sir Samuel BaktT thus alluded in thc 
columns of thc Fortnujhtly Ucviexv. 

“If these (Muhammadans) are faithful to our 
Government ihcre will he no internai danger lo 
shake our rule in Índia. For some time past special 
attention has Imxmi shown to thc wants and aspira- 
tions of the Muliaiiimadan conimunity. Ediicational 
encoiiragements have hee.n held out to them and 
facilitíes aílorded for lheir einploymcnt in puhlic 
Services, and their leaders have loyally met the 
Governmem half-way by holding themselves ulooí 
from lhe so-called National Congress.” 

Thus ended the first phase of Hindu- 
Muslim entente giviug rise to Muslim Lcague 
for safeguarding Muslim interests in iiarticular. 
The policy of divide et impera had, no doubt, 
its share in undermining thc united front. In 
the words of Sir Samuel, tliis jiolicy was neees- 
sitated lest Irish fecling of diseontent appear- 
ing in índia in thc form of thc Indian National 
Congress .... will develop into a National 
League.” 

All-India Muslim Depi:tation 

The communal outlook did, hcnceforth, 
bccome among thc Muslim Icaders more and 
more marked till at last in 1906 thc.ultra- 
communal claims of the All-Tndia Muslim 
Deputation made the chances of joint action 
betwccn thc communities rccede farther and 
farther. This deputation under the leadership 
of the Aga Khan waiting upon His Excellcncy 
the Viceroy, Lord Minto, was fittingly char- 
acterized by the late Maulana Mohamed Âli 
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as a ' Command performance/ because it was 
thc Viceroy himself who was believed to have 
‘ started the Muhammadan hare.’ The time was 
particularly chosen because a Committee of the 
Viceregal Executive Council was then consider- 
ing the question of constitutional reforms in- 
clufling representation in the legislatures, central 
íis wcll as provincial. 

The Deputation among otlier things de- 
inanded : (i) communal eíectorate for Mus- 

lims in lhe legislatures, in Municipalities and 
Distriet Boards and thc number of Muslims 
s('ats btíing determined by thc ' numerical 
strength, social status, local influence and special 
requirements ^ of thc community; (ii) reserva- 
tioii of Muslim scats in the Senates and Syndi- 
cates of Indian l-niversities. The Viceroy was 
not slow to lakc advantage of thc situation. 
His rcply to the Deputation was characteristic 
of liim: 

“ 1 am fiilly convinced, as I helieve you to be, 
that any elertoral rcprrsentatioii in índia would be 
doom(‘d to roisf hicvous failurc which aimed at grant- 
ifig a personal enfranrhisement rrgardless oí lhe 
bt-litds and iradilions of lho communities composing 
the populations of this conlincnl.” 

Bec.iNxViní; of Separate Electorates 

N(*verthcless, speakirig at the House of 
T./ords, the Secretary of State, Lord Morley, 
could not cito thc iustances of any advanced 
country but of Cyjuais and Bohemia alone for 
u ‘ prceedcnt and a parallel for the idea of a 
sc})arate register.’ And the following was Mr. 
Asquitlis half-liearted dcfcnce in the Uouse of 
Cüinmoiis: 

” Lndüulitediy. ihere will he a separate register 
for Muslirns. To us here at first sight it looks an 
objeclionahie ihing because it discriminates between 
pcuple and segregates them into classes on basis 
of religious croeds.” 

In thc Iini)crial Legislativo Council in 1907, 
Mr. Gokhalc raised thc voicc of protest against 
tliis separatist incasurc on the ground that ‘ the 
idea oí two watcr-tight compartments for Hindus 
and Muslims scparatcly will not proraote the 

best interests of thc country.’ The 

Congress in its Allahabad session in 1910 also 
condenined this system of representation in 
legislatures and its extension to self-goveming 
bodies. Spcakiug in support of thc resolution, 
what Nawab Sadiq Ali said on that oceasion 
holds güod even today. ' For the sake of 
certain paltry gains in the Services or in the 
Councils, do not saoriôce thc larger hopes of cm 
ampler day ’—^was the Nawab’s appeal to his 
community. The Morley-Minto reforms, how- 
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ovor, introduced not only coniiniiníil olertoratos, 
biifc also scííiired for tlic Mirslirns in thoir repro- 
sontatiüii to thc provincial le^ií^^laturcH {/) a 
franchise lowcr than tliat of tlic non-Miisliins; 
aiul (ii) a fcw territorial constitiiencies for 
their direct repros(*ntation, over and above their 
ri^bt of indir(*ct votinií in tlie j^eneral consti- 
tuencies. 

CoMMUXALISM AND CoNOESSIONS FORMIKíí 
A VlCTÜl^S (-IRCLE 

Wc inako no apolop;y for disciissinp; at 
lengtli tlie circuinstances tliat led to tbe intro- 
duetion of separato electoratos. Becaiiso it was 
tbis forni of elcctorate tliat constantly loonu‘d 
large in tho coininunalirfts’ deniands; althoiigh 
inevitably, too, did it l(*ad io coiniiiunalisin cor- 
rupting oiir body-])olitic more and more. For 
a time tliis anti-national sysleni of representa- 
iion mado tlie riijilure complete bctwoen the 
communities. In view of ‘ jialtry gains in 
servires or in Coimcils ’ the !Miihammadan com- 
munalists lent tliemselvos roadily in driving 
deep the wedge between communities to tlu* 
negation of any United front or conjoint aciion. 
.The importation of religion into th(' roahn of 
polities, particularly among the half-ediicated 
or unerlucated masses, can only end by making 
l)olitical interests subser^'e those of religion, so 
as to ehcek the growth of conmion eivic coii- 
seiousness. Nationalisni has its growth u])on 
the ílocay of religious fanaticism. Tts iindue 
pampering can only arrest tlie growth of 
nationhood. 

This mado itsolf apparent liy the time the 
next instalmcrit of reforms Ijecame due. ím- 
perialist designs Iiad in tlie meantime succoedod 
to perfcction. CommunaliMii had raised ils 
liydra-hcad to the deep dismay of the nation- 
alists. This had come to stay and could no 
longer be ignored. Ilencc* there l)(‘gari from 
now the rivalry b(‘twe(*n the contending nation- 
alist and imperialist forces for wiiining over the 
communalists. In vvooing them our leaders 
overlooked the fact that the caiiker of com- 
munalism rathcr than waning only thrives upon 
concessions. In their eagerness for unity 
generoufí-minded Congress leaders took to the 
easy path of buying off Muslim opposition by 
the grant of concessions. As a rosult of this, 
Muslirn cornrnunalism and Hindu conc(‘s.<ions 
together formed a vicious circle to the more 
and moro undoing of the growing nationalisrn. 
Indcod, the negotiations for imited front furnish 
a dismal rccord of ever-inflating Muslirn com- 
munal claims, every concession gained being 
made the starting-point for fresh demands. 


Luí^know Pact 

The Congress was, however, out to attain 
tlie impossible, and tlic Lucknow Pact (1916) 
was tho rosult. Therein the Muslirn League 
agreed to the acceptancc of the Nincteen 
Membors^ Memorandum as the future scheme 
of constitutional reforms, provided Muslini in- 
teressts wero safeguarded by the grant of very 
heavy WTightage to Muslirn representation in 
some of the provincial coimcils. The Franchisí' 
Committee s (1919) rocommendations wore 
jn-actically based on this Pact. Tlu* following 
iable shows how excessivo had been the wiàglit- 
age iiroposed in lhe Pact: 
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age only sliowed how far the (^)ngress was 
prepared to go to enlist Muliammadan co- 
operation. For that community, however, wliat 
really mattered was not so much the political 
advance of the nation, as a whole, as the reten- 
tion of cornmunal roprosenlation. That is why 
at the ojiening of the Imperial Legislativo 
Council in September, 19J8, Lord Chelmsford 
by way of allaying ^luhammadan apprehen- 
sions stated : 

‘*Wt‘ wishcd indred lo inakc it clear that in our 
opínion ctunrmiiial (dcclorates wero lo be dcprecated 
for lho rcasons set oiil in our Report. Biii it was 
in the niairi lo lhe melhod of st*curin#í ronimiinal 
rrpr»*.senlation hy romniiinal plrcloralí^s that wo took 
exceplion, and not to cornmunal representation ilself.” 

(^)N(;res.s Es pouses Kiiilafat 

Be tliat as it may, the Hindu-Muslim unity 
of Lucknow Pact days latcr on gatherod consi- 
dí-rablc strength from the Indian National 
(Congress espousing lhe Kiiilafat cause. Under 
Candhiji^s lead tho Congress, the Muslirn 
League and the Khilafat Confcrence, for a time 
hegan moving ijractically in complete unision. 
Congress Resolutions and Programme found 
ready acceptancc in the League as well as in 
the Khilafat Confcrence. Henceforth the 
entente bccame more and more marked. 
Presiding over the session of the All-India 
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Musliin League in Deccniber, 1920, Dr, Ansari 
said in his concluding speech: 

‘^The way in which the Hindus had comc furward 
lo help the Mussalmans in thcir striiggie ff>r thc 
Kliilafat coiild nol be siiflicicntly cxpressed and it 
was the diity of the Mussalmans to always rememher 
this help. Looked at from cvery poinl uí view, 
ndigious, politiral, economic and national, it was 
ncccssary that they must consolidate lIiiidiJ<Miis1im 
ijiiily.” 

E(iiially forvcnt was thc appcal of Maulana 
Hasrat Mohani for a frcsh C/ongrcss-Leagnc 
Pact. From thc Prcsidcntial (^liair of thc 
Miislim League in 1921 the Maulana declarcd: 

“ Jn my opiiiion lhe pres^^iii" iiecessity of llindu- 
sthaii is tlio iminediaU' comdiision of a dcfinile com¬ 
pact bctweon the Coiigresh and League. Tlie Con- 
gresn should not enter inlo any negotiatjí>ns wilh 
the Government coneerning Swaraj (/) iiiitil the 
niininiiim Miisliin deniaiids wilh rega»‘d lo the 
Kliilafat are satl.-^fied; (//) on lho olher hand, the 
Miislims should definilely hind ihem^-lNOs that eveii 
when iheir deinarids wilh regard lo lhe Khilafat are , 
satisiitid, lhe Mus.^almans of India wili sland lo llie 
Jast by lhe síde of their Hindu Ijreâhrcn for the 
allainment and pre.servalion of liidian lnd<‘pcndenee.’'’ 

(Xnnmendahle Ihough the ^Iauhiiia’s 
reinarks he, it is significant that in so inany 
words he eliaract(‘rized ‘ Indian Tiidependence ’ 
as an oxclusively Hin<lu cause, as much as 
‘Kliilafat’ was that of the Miiliainmadaiis. 
That thc Maulana’s analysis was too true. soou 
hecame maiiifest at the colla])se of thc* Hindu- 
Muslim entente, as soon as tliere cauu* the 
reversal of the Tr(‘aty of S('vres and Kemal 
Hashas triuiuph in Angora. 

Bkxcal Pact .and IMta Kffohts 

The year 1923 ^aw a defniití' hreakdown 
of the llindu-Mnslim uuiiy. Tliere set in a 
deíinite reaction, llie ('ongress gradiially losing 
its hold upon the Alnhammadan inass miiul. 
In no time thero also hegan tlu* orgy of com- 
munal riots, throwing the eommunities more 
and more apart. Despei-ate, however, were thc 
offorts made by the leaders to stem tlu* lide of 
communal conflagration, till at last tliere began 
anew Hindu-Muslim negotiations not so mueli 
for national, as for coininunal, purposes. 
Deshabandhu Das s ‘ Hengal Pact ’ was the íirst 
of its kind. It provided for comnmnal 
rcfiresentíition on population hasis in tjie pro¬ 
vincial legislature; and in the local bodies in 
Bengal in the proportion of 60:40 accordiiig 
as either of thc eommunities bc in a majority 
or minority in the districts. It also- stipulated 
for a grant of 55 per cent of (lovermnent serviços 
to Miihammadans. In this division of spoils 
there was no mention of any obligation on the 


part of thc Muhammadans to inakc common 
cause with the Hindus in cnforcing the National 
Demands. 

Communal strifes, however, continued in 
full swing, assuming serious proportions by 1926 
in Calcutta. Separate clcctoratcs carne to bc 
regarded by thc nationalists as thc root-cause 
of this sort of communalism. There began, in 
consequcncc, a movcinent for thc introduction 
of joint elcctorate in its stead. But thc panicky 
Musiim League in its succcssivc sessions from 
1924 onwards went on demanding the retention 
of communal cicctorates. In 1926 Mr. Jinnah 
(leclared in thc Musliin League: 

“ TIutc is no escaping from lhe fact that com- 
iiiunali>m does exisi in the coiintry. By mere timo 
and srnlinicnl it could not he removed. Nationalism 
could not he crcaled hy having mixed electorates.” 

His Excollcncy I^ord Irwin also stated in 
reply to an adilress by thc Muhammadans at 
Poona that “ communal representation in some 
form is likely to he necessary and it is probablc 
that a substantial modification of it must largely 
dep(*nd ujion thc general consent of all comrau- 
nities.’' Th(‘ agreed setílement ])lca, grown so 
familiar in cí)nn('ction with the present-day 
“ Communal Award ” eontroversy has, there- 
fore, no ncwnoss in it. 

.íiNX.ATIs FoUKTEKX PoIXTS 

ín Mareh, 1927, Air. Jinnah sponsored thc 
Dellii ]m)])osals relating to communal unity, 
otherwise known as his ‘‘ fonrteen points.” It 
was proposed that tlu* Muhammadans would 
consent to tlu* introduction of joint elcctorate 
])n)vided the Hindus c*onc(*ded to the.Muhara- 
inadaiis their 13 points of (kmiand, rò., the 
separatioii of Sind; Frontier Provinces 

and Briti.sh Baluchislan being made into 
Covernors Provinces; onc-tliird representation 
of the Aliihamimidans in the Central Legisla¬ 
ture; and rejuvsentation on population basis 
in the legislatures in Bengal and the Punjab; 
anil the like. It was rjuite in keeping with 
its (raditions that tlie Hindu-Muslim unity 
resoliilion of the Madras session of the Con- 
gress that y(*ar decid(*d in favour of joint elccto¬ 
rate wilh reservation of seats on population 
basis as a temjiorary measure. Thc Nehru 
(Mmmittces Report also urged the very same 
thing. But tlic Muslim League at its Calcutta 
session declarcd that the '^representation of 
Muslims in the legislatures by separate electo- 
rates is inevitablc.” At Lahore the League, 
again, characterized joint elcctorate as being 
“ unacceptablc to Indian Muslims on thc ground 
of its being a fruitful source of discord and 
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disunion, etc.” The All-lndia Hindu Malia- 
Habha, on the contrarj’, at its Delhi session in 
1928, condenined comiminal rcprosentatám as 
bciiif» fundanientaUy upposod to nationalism. 

MusL1.MS at THK SO-('ALLED R. T. C. 

So far about the views of tbc Lcaguc 
regarding the crucial queslion, scparate 

clcctoratos. At the so-called Round Table 
Conferences also tlie Aluslini attilnde reniaincd 
cqually conimunal. The late Maulana 
Mohanicd Ali was by far the foremost nmong 
the acerodited Na<i(tnali«t Muhamniadan 
Icaders. Ye( in a letter to tlie Prime Minister 
in .Tanuaiy, 1931, which was eireulated to the 
Minorities Suh-(\iinmittee, the Maidana 
remarked: 

“ Freeíloin for fii lia is noi soparalo el«*otorat«*s. 
ihough. being oik* r»f ilu* aiithors of tlii* separate 
electorates in 1906, 1 íliall lu* thr lasi to fiiirrondfr 
ibem.” 

Regarding his atlitiulo towards lho Con- 
gress fight for frcodoni, tht* ilaulana had been 
equally oiifspokon. For in another part of tho 
leitor he wrote: 

“Today somo Miissalmans are still taking pari 
in lhe Congress iimvonifnt biit tliey are mon who 
are doing it ni<»ro ont of tlio habit of freedom lhat 
wo oiirselves holpod to creato ten yt^ars ago or oiit 

of fasbion than othonvi*^!’.Tt is we, who bad 

to fight ihf bafllc practirally in rvrry provim-o and 
to a verv largo exient inderd wo siiccecded in 
kpcpiiig the Mussalinans oiit, liecaii&e we showed 
to them íhar the Ia«t movenieni (Non-co-opcratieii, 
1921) was a iriily nalional inovenienl, while in lhe 
pn*sent movemenl tSatyagraha, 1931) í regret to 
have to say in tlieir ab^senre, Candhiji and Pandit 
Motilal Nchru ha\e both surrendtTcd for the sake of 
their popiilarity to the Hindu Mahasabha.” 

It is an lindfniable fael tlmt tlio Muliam- 
madans vvere liikcwarni in tlieir snp])ort towards 
the Civil Disobeflicncc nioveinenl. Tt may be 
diie to tlic activities of the Maulana, as he 
claimed, or to other eontribiilory eauses. Biit 
what inade two of his illustrious eo-workers 
appear to hiin no better than Hindu-Sabhaitcs 
is more than we ean account for. Be lhat as 
it may, the faet remains that none of the Muslim 
Round Tablcrs eould evor rise above the corn- 
munal outlook. Ileroic efforts were inade at 
the Sccond R. T. C. in London by Mahatma 
Candlii, Pandit ^Víadan ]\íolnin ^Malaviya and 
Sreemati Sarojini Naidu to come to a scttlement 
011 this vaxed question. Miihannnadan leaders 
responded by entering into the infanious 
Minorities Pact at the instance of British 
die-hards. It is also well-kno\\Ti how the 
Second R. T. C. practically ended in a dead- 
lock, due to Muhammadan delegates' refusal 
to participatc in discussions on constitutional 


questions till the satisfaetion of their communal 
elaims. 

('OMMONAL AwARI) ” CoNTIlOVERSY 

The few Muslim Round Tablers’ altitude, 
hüwever, is by no means an exception. The 
reoent Coinnumal “ Award ” controversy has 
estahlishcd beyond a sliadow of doubt how few 
of (he Muhainmadan leaders ean ever get rid 
of the sanie eonimunal bias. Tt is, no doubt, 
true that not a few of them did at the outsct 
individiially eondeinn the * Award.^ Biit later 
on hardly any Muslim, organization or indivi¬ 
dual, eould inake bold to join the aggricvcd 
Hindus in voting for its rejeetion. ÀVhat is 
iinfortunaie still, the Nationalist Muhanimadan 
leaders did, on the eontrary, lake fiill advantage 
of their position in the Congress effeetively to 
waive any op])ositioii towards the Communal 
Decisioii on the pari, either of that august 
national institution, or its Parliamentarians in 
the I^egislativT Assembly. 

This is not, however, the plací; for iis to 
sliow how the Congress by its non-possuinus 
attitudt* towards the so-ealled Award practi¬ 
cally sacrificed the go.spel of nationalism at the 
altar not, as was siqiposed, of Hindii-Muslini 
imity but of the ogre of communalism. How¬ 
ever fiucor, this aUilude had ils root in the 
ncwfangl(‘d obsession of Hindu-Muslim unity 
insjiiring the Congress leadership in reoent years 
to the gallant snrrender of nationalism to 
eoininiinalism all along the line. Any way ihc 
Congress has thus bcen made a party. if not to 
aeeepting, at least to aequiescing in the ini(|ui- 
tous and anti-national (^nnmunal Decision, 
thanks, to the efforts of oiir Nationalist Muslim 
friends. 

What thcy did not foresec was the Congress 
Nationalist s’ revolt in this regard. The 
Nationalists have justificd their rebcllion by 
suceess at the polis in conncetion with the last 
Assembly eleetion. This does, indeed, look likc 
a patch of elouds, although no biggcr than a 
inan’s hand, threatening to mar the prospect of a 
glorious flay. The mueh-lnoked for Communal 
Deeision is, no doubt, ihere with all its possibi- 
lities. But for the Muslim revivalists fully to 
enjoy the boon the whining Hindus must give 
up tlioú* Hjiirit of intransigence and made com- 
plaisant. The assuranee of the Decision, now 
that it is a settled fact, must be made doubly 
surc by enlisting Hindu support to the same. 

Unity in Fellowship of Stiffering 

The present-day unity talks of Muslim 
leaders seem to originatc from no other consi- 
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derations. The Muslirn cry for “ united front ” 
had, no doubt, becn, ín the past, full of appcal 
to the Hindu heart. But the question arises, 
the conatitutional Refornis bcing acccptcd by 
the Muhammadun.s— and no more than rcpelled 
by the Congress,—what can bc the objective 
of tliis mucli-talked-of united front? Unlcss, of 
course, it be to nuikc the futuro reformed 
government stable. The Hindu inind bcars no 
love towards these sliam refonns and makes no 
secret of the fart of not caring so inuch as to 
touch the same with a jMiir of tongs. llis has 
genorally beon the pride and indvilegn to atrive 


for “ Independence.” In the cause of freedom 
Hindus have liitiierto fought, considering not 
favour or frown,— and often fought hard with 
their backs to the wall. Let our Muslim friends 
make up their niinds to give up opportunism 
and the striving for loaves and fishes — ^basking 
in authoritics’ favour; but take up the Cross 
in the intorests of tlie nation, as a whole. In 
the Service of the nation and the fcllowship of 
sacrifice lies the surc way to unity. If for this 
wc are uni)reparcd, a])]M'als for “ united front ” 
are no moro tlian mcaningless “ cant ” and 
emjdy catch-idirases. 


THE NEED OF THE HOUR IN OUR POLITICS 

By d. d. PINGLAY 


1t is unfortunate tliat the numhcr of political 
partios in índia shoidd ho ever on the increasc. 
Tlie ('ongress should he the only {)oliti(*al orga- 
nization in Tndin voieing (hc political scntiinonts 
of the Indians. It would not bo out of place 
here to appeal to the Liberais and others 
representing varioiis othor shades of Indian 
political opinion to join the (Vmgress, for it is 
as nmch open to them as to the present 
Congressmen to capture lhe Congress. It is 
poor statesmanship to keep away from the 
prender political orgaidzation of índia, simply 
because we cannot suhscribe to the political 
principies of one of its parties. The secessionist 
policy savours not of farsightedness but of a 
spirit of despondency resulting from the in- 
ability of the sup])orters of the policy to carry 
conviction to the hearts of Congress members 
regarding the wisdom of its own political policy 
and programme. It is idle to grumblc that a 
jiartieular party is inonopolising power. The 
fact is not that the party is nionopolising power 
but that it finds itself in the happy position to 
continue in power by dint of its superior orga- 
nizational capacity. Eveiyone who wants índia 
to be raiscd to the honourablc status of a free 
nation can and must be a Congressman (a 
member of the Congress), no matter whether 
hc is a Liberal or a Socialist. 

In rcccnt years, the influenee of Socialism 
is noticeablc in the tbngress. Socialism 
is becotning more and more popular day 
by day with the pcoplc of índia, because of 
its anti-capitalist idealism which at once casts 
a spell on the imagination of the poverty- 
stricken peoplc of índia. So long as índia is 
oxposed to the rigours of capitalist yoke, every- 
thing anti-capitalist or anti-imperialist is bound 


to find favour with the exploited masses of 
índia. But in our unbounded enthusiasra at 
having fotmd in Socialism a panacca for our 
cconomic ills, we must not Ict oursclvcs be 
deludcd into the belief that Socialism is going 
to solve our economic )wobleu) even if we do 
not achieve complete independence. To my 
mind, this is the greatest delusion everyonc of 
us must guard himself against, for not until wc 
reach the goal of comi)lete independence, can 
we destroy the existing econonde system based 
u[)on an uneipial tlistribution of our national 
wealth and replacc it by a new cconomic order 
best suited to the political genius of índia. All 
that the Socialist programme now bids fair to 
bring about more lhan any other programme is 
a nation- wide awakcning aniong the Indian 
masses which might at some future time stand 
the country in good stead to set afoot a for- 
midable movement strong cnough to get the 
better of the capitalist forces. Such a movement 
must come to pass in the ncar future, because 
the Socialist appeal is irrcsistible. 

In conclusion, I should like to appeal to 
all to sink their differences, to stand united and 
then to declare with one thundering voice to 
the British Government that nothing short of 
complete political and economic freedom is 
going to satisfy the political aspirations of 
índia. The salvation of índia lies not in a 
imiltiplicity of political parties and the con- 
sequent division of our national strength, but 
in their fusion into one compact and most 
formidable party, potent enough to bring the 
national struggle for freedom to a successful 
conclusion even in the teeth of the strongest 
opposition by the British Government. 



“BITTER-SWEET” 

Lover’» Poems 

By MAUn MArCAKTHY 
" Tandrii Devi ’’ 


[Notk:—T he poems of Maud AIae(’aiihy 
jireviously piiblislied iri The Motlvrn Reriev' 
woiT written in what is coimnonly called freo 
verse, that is. verse witlioiil specifie stanza- 
strueture or rhynic. Tn tlie }!;roup of sliort 
poems published in tliis number, some are in 
rhymed and stanzaie. form. A dis.sertation 
eould here be written on thc cliaraeteristies and 
nsages of striet and free verse, and as to 
whether the latter p;ives more pliability to tbe 
expression* of inner experienees than the former. 
But this wonld take iis beyond the ohjeet of 
these notes. Tt is suffieient liore to indieate 
that Maud MacCarthy eonv('ys the same» sense 
of rcality of experienee l)y both inodes of 
expression. 

The present ]>ocms reíleet the emotional 
hdrnixture in hninan experienee; but the spirit 
of thc Bhagavad (íifa ce.verns them. Tlie 
poetess reeognises lliat liberatioii froni the 
frustrating tests of life ean only be acliieveil 
through inastery of them—not by fulile opposi- 
tion, or by lazy aceiuieseenee, but by separating 
the purc gold from the dross in the fire of 
experienee—by spirit uai understanding, in which 
onc can “ suffer them without a sigh.” Some 
of thc .shorter jucees miglit liave been sung in 
Hindi by Rani ^lirabai. so eongenial are they 
in their Vaisnavite spirit. “ The Lonely 
üarden ” reealls Main-ne Chakur Rukhoji.” 

The love-symbolism wliieh pervades the.se 
])oems is of the same nature, too. as that. in tlie 
lyrical poetry of Rabindranath. It has no 
rclation.ship, savo by an unavoidable parallelism, 
with physical desire. Tt is a human eode of 
8uper-{)hy.sical experienee, translatable out of 
transcieneies of speeeli inlo psyehologieal and 
spiritual realities. It is not ju.st a thing of 
passing emotions and fancy. Tt is as real to 
thc poetess a.s anything in life ean be—more 
real, indeed, becausc “ nearer than hands and 
feet ” to the degree of inner life on whieh her 
eon.sciousncss functions when sh(> touches, or is 
touched by, “that serene aml blessed mood,” 
known to Wordsworth, in whieh poetry is bom. 
Above all, it is real to her because it is the 
quintessence of her own pcrsonal living and 
loving, sulferings and joys. She refuses to 


differentiate between human and divine love. 
AVhen the human is touehed, in.stantly it rushes 
out to the divine, .semling “ its smoke into the 
infinite.” Yet, very hum.an is “ Pearls Upon 
Your Feet -the heljilessness of love in face 
of old age and death. Tn “ Blue Smoke ” the 
poetess sings for a inyriad Tndian lovers, in 
whom (hc eviaiing fir('s awaken saered memories. 

]..ove of country she eounts ainong things 
“ Biller-Sweet.” In “A S o 1 c m n Song of 
língland ” this Trish-woman identifies herself 
with íingland in lines as Fnglish in feeling as 
these otliers are Tndian. She writes: “The.se 
lines together with a song in okl English style, 
were reeei\ed by me from a (Irvu of England. 
Tt is signitieant to note (liat the song and its 
words wi're published at that time in the 
magazine of the lleadipiarters Y. M. (.\ A., 
London, together with a detailed aeeount of 
the niaiiner in whieh it was received. and of the 
visitation by the ilera (‘angel’). This was 
widely read.’’ 

The serond jmrt of “ 'Plic Laiid of Mists ” 
is in the same moofl as a poein of the late C. S. 
Bharati, in Tamil. that. í paraphrased in 
Englisli .some cighteen years ago—“ A (iopi 
Song,’’ in Avhieh Shri Krishna is seen in all 
aspeets of nature, and yet not only as a myth- 
personifieation, but as a reality, even as the 
írish Gods and (Joddes.ses that A. E. painted 
w(!re real to him. 

I mention these affinities in Maud Mac- 
('arthy’s poetry with thc poetry of certain 
Indians, not to suggest any derivativeness in 
her’s íthough she is aware, as a foot-note 
shows, of the cliaraeteristies of Tndian poetry), 
but to indieate the identity of her inner 
experienee with tlaurs. from whieh identity 
proeeeds a natural similarity of expression 
though in a different language. 

• Jamk.s TI. CorsiNS, I). Litt.) 

PEART.S UPON YOUR FEET 

Pearls lay upon your feet 

And you inoved them about; 

Yet I would not kiss them, Svvcct, 

Lest my sccret should out! 
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0 I would not take your hand 
Thüugh you moved it to mine; 

Round my heart lay a soft band 
But my head was hot with Wino! 

() I aighed for a brecze 

From thc far-off mount to blow, 

And I cried, becaiisc all theso, 

Belovcd! shoiild i)ain me so! 

Bocaiisc your lov(*lincss 

Miist. fíid(‘ iiway from mo, 

Anil d(*íilli and ])arting’s atrosa 
Must (Irown us in Üaàr soa. 

IVarls lay upon your focít,, 

And ])ain upon my boart. 

All! k(‘op your jovvcls, Swoot, 

For romombraneo, wlion wo [lart! 

THK DIVTNE LOVFH 
Hrahni^ thc Simjcr of 

O my Blosscdncas 
Como inlí) my Iioart! 

Wlial. is tho song \vitliout tlio singor? — 

And wliat is tho singor, witliout Tlioo? 

O my Blossodiioss 
Como into my hoart 
And sot its musio freo! 

1 liavo waiulorod too long away from The 
Aíy griof and joy! 

A momont is otornity away from TIioc: 

Ilow many otornitioa? Ah coimt tliom not! 
But let lliom nuOt in Thoc. 

O my Blossodn(‘ss 
Come into my lioart! 

Thíso wavos thov say, are singing praiso of 
Thoc, 

But soonudh mo thoy moaii, away fiom Theo. 
That bird anigh uk' slngeth swoelly, too; 

Yot in mine oars, O Doarost 

The chants of dawn and ovtai 

Arc but as sighs upon Thy lotus feot. 

E’en tho^ I hear the starry melody— 
Psalming of devas, saints, all nature's minstrolsy 
Steeping my sense in cloepost ecstasy— 

Lord! Break thesc cchoos! Como into my hoart, 
And 7'hou its music bc! 

Would that I might not reaoh Theo in this 
dream, 

But in the living day instead, 

My dear, my only One! 

Say^st Thou I cannot find Theo so-- not yot?— 
Thon Ict me sleep, or let me die, 


So that I may dream on! 
O my Blossedncss 
St ay within my heart! 


THE CASTI.E OF ILLÜSION 

ífíTo charméd sonso, and mind enspellcd 
Ao(juaint(*d aro with Boauty’s rarest flowcra, 
ínwrought in traeoiy of jiatteriiod light, 

And diilool t(‘ndor shados of fancy^s bowers. 

ilíuv, through lho ])assag(‘ of (‘nohanted yoars, 
Tlio lov(‘r sits ama/iéd in his droam, 

’Alid oohoing laughtor and amid soft tears, 
Hymning the foct of ]k'auty where thoy gleain. 

Aiiíl horo PhantasmV opal(*soent shower— 
Ambilion blind, and passiords hauhting sway; 
(ilamour of liolu^s, lusts of placo and powcr— 
DazzU* and draw and hold him in their play. 

TTeie dragon-fonus of horriblo intent, 

W ith fhdí roíl oves that will nor dose nor die, 
Tortun» the foarful —nor shall thoy be spent 
Cntil ho suffor thom without a sigh. 

Dim shadow-wiiigs of other workis, more blcst, 
Surround tlie woary soul upon its way; 
líappy is lio who toiling, yot shall rest, 

And íind within their fokls his hope and stay. 

líore shall tho hornód mooii 
Kaise up her ])oaks in night^s paio solitude; 
And h(‘re deceits assail the ' wildered soul— 
'rill, coTupiering by might of God within, 

11o shall, triumphant, cross tho moony beams 
To solitudos of poacc and not of pain. 

THE LONELY CARDEN 

Aly hoart is on firo with tho love that has 
slolen inlo it. 

lí my Bídoved does not sjieak, I .shall endiu*e 
bittor gricf. 

I await in my gard(‘n tho sound of his 
íoots(ep.s— 

But the night ])assi'.s on, and I am alone, 
alone. 

BLCE SMOKE 

It i.s a blue eolour, twisting up in a curl of 
smoke from an unseen fire— 

Blue light on blaek, as the light which 
shiminered on your hair, 
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Wlien thc íire of love ílaniod up in our 
liearts, 

To send its sinoko into tlic Infinito. 


HUNGER 

Tlio cvy,stiil stroain of lo vo fio ws down froin 
hcavon. 

It is caught in Mio slninds of your luiir and 
broaks ovor yoiir form in a divino oíTiil^oiioí'. 

O let mc lie iipon your foot and oatoli Miis 
radíance as it showcrs froin you, 

For I am nakod, Iningiy and lorlorn. 

Bond your face, so tliat your trossos touoh 
iny lips— 

Evon tlie toucli of ono hair thrills iny woaiy 
liinbs. 

I am thinkinj^ on tliai! 

I will not raisc itiy oyos to ino('t your eyes, 

But will slirink into tlio shadows, roíncmhoring! 


THE CRYSTAL LAND 

T caiinot sing to you— 

For at your coming, 

My voico is drowned in songs of niany voiocs 
Frorn a quict crystal land— 

A far-off shore— 

Wherc lovers reign íorever. wliolo and joyous, 
And shadows are no more. 

I cannot weep for you— 

For all my tears 

Long since ha ve spilled tlioir salt into an oooan, 
Where cold glittoring waves 
Stiflc and rend. 

You are not thoro, my swootost! I liavo found 
you 

Wherc tears and laughter ond. 

I cannot hold you, dear— 

For I should lose you, 

In thc dim inist and strossing of a jiassion— 
In the hot, searing blast 
Of a desire!— 

And so I loave you frce, and ask for nothing 
But Lovc^s redeeming firc. 

In tearless, silcnt bliss, 

Love! I have tasted— 

In prayer have held—cmbraccd you—^inade you 
mine! 

At the slow tender birth 
.Of a Vision, 

-Have seon your soul and worshipped at your 
shrincl 


THE LAND OF MISTS 

The woman receives a poern from, and 
questions her fríend about, her lover^: 

TelI me, darling, is he mocking me? 

I have followed him into thc Land of 
Mists, 

Whenee therc is no return. 

He sang to nie, and I lost my heart— 
He looked into my eyes, and I beeame 
blind. 

Tell mo, darling, is ho mocking me, 

And shall I lose him in the Land of Mists? 

Thc jriend cwsircrs the ivoman: 

Tliou hast not followed Love into the Land of 
Mists; 

^Twas Death beckoncd tliec and blinded Tlicc. 
Thy Love hatli ncver called thee— 
Nor suiig, nor glanced. 

The ri])plo of the hollow footfall of Death 
Resounds in the valley! 

Fly from the Land of Mists! 

Thy Love is coming to thee on the jictal of 
a blown roso. 

His hair is Morningl 

His glanco, the Evoning Star! 

He will not speak, nor toueh thy liand— 

But thou shalt sing for all time in the strength 
of His Presencc, 

Whoso Soft footfall o^ertakes the oarly dew 
In the swoetnoss of the ravishing of dawn. 
Thino is thy Belovcd— 

Unknown! Unsought! Unfound! 


SWEET DIOATH 

Glad am I, Death, to hear thy soft spccches— 

Musical-sounding likc tinkling of wators, 

Kushing througli small bods to oceanos wide 
reachos. 

Grcy-wliitc thy garments, like splash of their 
foamiiig; 

Grcy-bluc thine cyes are and full of sweet 
tcardrops; 

Beautifpl rise their soft beams in the gloaming. 

Swiftly come, swiftly, with calm measured 
pãcing; 

Pass mo not by whoro I, panting, entreat thee— 

Press to my heart, Death, and stop its wild 
racing! 

1. The woman fríend and confidant {sakhi, ** darling **) 

pervades Indian love poetry. 
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Turgid my brain is, life^s fcvers opprcss me; 
O thou Beloved! No more shall I wrong tliee; 
Now let thinc icy-eold fingers possess me! 

Breathc tliy eold l)rcatli on my lifc tliat is 
going; 

Drown deep Uie darts of Its ache and i<s 
stressing; 

Frecze aíid armul my heart-blood in its ílowing. 

Kind are tliy ways, Death! Thy kind day is 
dawning! 

Binls of my spirit towanl tli(*e are ílying, 
Beating their vvings neath lliy dark spangk^d 
awning. 

l)(‘atli, sweet Death! 

Tak(‘ Ihou my l)r(‘ath! 

Take thou Jiiy life! 

Take all its strife! 

Lay it lo (Jod, 

Deep in the sod! 

Rest—resl—- 
His behest! 

Dark-- (hirk- 
Th(‘ Ixuly stark - 
Tlie spirit free — 

Ecstasy! 


A SOLEMN SONG OF ENGLAND 
{These lincH ircrc niade (hiring thc darkest 
(Uujs of the (Jreat War in 1917) 

A solemn song of England 

My voiee shall make today; 

A solemn song of England— 

A song made froni alway — 

The song of seas and lands unknown 
And brave liearts setting forth — 

Of sons no father could disown, 

From South, East, West and North. 

J^rais(‘ for lliese sons of England 
Shall fill my h(‘arl today; 

These (jiiiet sons of England, 

Who serví' her from alway-- 
Thí\v s(‘rve lu*r now in treneh and ship, 
'rh(‘y ser\’e from shadow land, 

Tli(‘ir spirits from lhe vasly deep 
Are sp(‘aking through the land. 

Dear England, Motlaa* England, 

Forget not thes(‘ today— 

The ehildren of thy body. 

W ho sei ve lhee from alway— 

And standing in th(‘ Liglit of Death, 
í.ook out, and say to thee: 

" Onr Emjhnid, Míditrr England! 

S( t (ill thy childn n frec!'' 


EDIJCATION VERSUS BRITH-CONTROL 

Bv Bkokkssor C. N. ^IENON. m.a., rh.i). 


Tiik essential pn^liminary io the solution of 
the i)0])ulation problem in índia is universal 
education. Anybody who has had anything to 
do with vital statisties or economic survoys will 
agree hovv hard it is to get reliable figures from 
the illiterato. It is iinsafe to build on such 
data and ])ropose birth-control as a remedy. 
Thc very classes whose mulliplication lias given 
ri^e to alarm will be nnlouched, while the 
cultiired classes whose birlh-rate is already low 
will readily take to birtli-control. • Unless 
education is made free* and lhe knowledge of 
birth-control treated like a dangerons drug to 
be dispensed only on medicai advice, thc 

1. The Nazi Incorae-Tax Act of 1934 provides for 
the remíssion of income-tax and the payment ot allowances 
for every * chíld * at fichool iip to the 25th year. 

38-7 


inferests of the individual will clash with thoso 
of the comnmnity; and, onc(‘ race degeneration 
sets in, notliing will stem the lide. Dr. R. B. 
Goltell reeently suggested thal birth-control 
should be prohibited to the intellig(*nt classes 
and ProfesMir Bartleit blamtMl them for not 
doing tlu‘ir duty in (lu* breeding of the race." In 
some comilries r(‘wards and thr(‘ats have both 
failed (o jicrsuade jiarents to beget ehildren. 
Let us not raslily a(lo])t what is likely to be 
convenitmt to the individual and costly to thc 
race. 

Education is more than a preliminary. It 
delivers ii frontal attack on the problem itself 
by incrcasing the means of subsistcnce and 

2. Conferonce of Kdiioational Associations, Lniver- 
sity College, London, 
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roducing tlie bir(h-rate. ‘ The habitual aecept- 
anco of untruc notions ” is the chief cause of 
the i)rcsetit povorty in i)lenty, and cdueation is 
the only renicdy. As regards tlie birth-rate, 
‘ all availablo evidenco goes to support tliis 
ponclusion, naiucly, thal. the higher llu- soeial 
statiis the lower is the fertility.’* (’arr Saunders 
exi)laiiis this by saying that when educai ioii is 
prolonged niarriage is postponed. Coinpulsoiy 
cdueation will einaneipate woinen and put an 
end to ehihi-labour whieh, aiuong the poorer 
classes, is the chief incentive to early niarriage. 
Physical causes like delayed niarriage or the 
praetiee of birth-eontrol do not, lioweviu’, 
aecount for the deelining birth-rati' whieh has 
afTected various countries and classes," A stiidy 
of the intelleclual classes in l’. P. and Bihar 
will illustrate the point. The studies inade by 
Sydenstricker and Perrot for the Alilbank 
Memorial Fund and the researehes of James H. 
Bo.ssard of Pennsylvania reviatled thal high 
fertility was assoeiated with inability to fiiiil 
pmploymeiit and eonseíiuenl mental stagnation. 
Mr. Hulton has hit the mark, ‘ It seems deti- 
nitely established that intellectual aetivity aets 
as a cheok upon fertility.’" Malthus aml Darwin 
studied plants and animais and faneied that 
war and shortage of food were lhe only eheeks; 
but life in its progre.ss has always shown a 
capaeity for automatie adjusrment. ('reative 
energy directial to its legilimate ehannels - 
intellectual. aosthetie and ethieal effort—.-('ts 
up what MacDougall ealls ' an inhibition 
through drainage.’ Brahmaeharva is an ideal 
to bc revived. Biiih-eontrol, on the other hand, 
is an e.scape from the demand of life. 

The current belief that the opiimum popu- 
lation is that whieh yiclds (he highe.st /a r rupltu 
ineome is wrong. An ineri-a.se of meome does 
not nccessarily niean a higher standard of life. 
The inoney-maker, who i.s himself the produet 

3. J. A. Hobson, Poverty in Plenty, p. 6. 

4. Carr Saunders, Populatiun Problem, p. 317. 

5. G. üdney Yule, The Fali of the Birth-rate, 

6. Census of índia Vol. I, Part I, p. 32. 


of a Mammon-worshiiiping society, uses his 
money to grab still more nioney by wasteful 
methods like eut-throat competition, and the 
net result is the destruetion of wealth. A 
theory of jiotmlation whieh rationalizes greed, 
will. instead of raising the standard of life, 
deslroy life itself. üii a highly meehanized 
Saskateh(>wan furm, aceording to Sir John 
Ru.ssel, th('re need be only one worker per 
s(|uare niile of eultivated land. He ean export 
the Products. If per capitu ineome be the sole 
test. two per sípiare mile will be overpopulation. 
liut when cdueation substitutes a senso of 
values for fhat of prices, the caleulations will 
be based on th(' needs of men and the possibilily 
of siii)plying tliíMu. Two discoveries will then 
be made: lirstly that food ))rod\U'tion is the key 
industrv aml sei-ondly thal the true raising of 
slandards does not inerease the pre.ssurc on 
laml. Tt does not inen-ase tlu- pressure on the 
soil to forni heallhy habits. to build .sanitary 
houses, lo It-arn the eivie duties, to praetise 
virlue, lo hold diseiissions, lo attend [ihiys, oi¬ 
to eomiiose songs. When the energies of mau 
are broiiglit into play. lhe ])resent attitude 
towards tlu- growth of jiopulation will ehange, 
beeause ‘ in order that llieri' may be al all men 
lhere must be .'several men.’* ('ommunion witli 
.si(-i('ly oiiables man lo grow to his full statiire. 

The life-giving properly of such (-om¬ 
munion is geiK-rally ignored; but Eugenies, 
Economi(-s, and geographieal d(-lerniinism ean- 
iiot explain lhe risi- and fali of iiations. It is 
cdueation whieh lires the imagination that 
creates life. Edin-ation attacks lhe quantitativo 
as w(-ll as th(‘ (pialitative iiroblems of j) 0 ])ula- 
tiori by strengtheiiing the will to live and giving 
the power to transform environmcnt; but birth- 
eontrol is a (-ounsel of desiiair and will let 
maiikind be stranglcd by (he iiythoids grip 
whieh has becn eaiisiiig whcet-rcstriction and 
starvation to progress side by sido. 

7. Spann cited by Benoy Kumar Sarkar in his 
presidentia) Address at the Sociological sectien of the 
Population Conferenee. 






A CLAY HEAD FROM KALINJAR (BOGRA) 

By SARASI KUMAR SARASWATI, M.A. 

This niagniíicent hcad in clay was discovered Sandhyakara Nandi, a patriotic poct of 
froin Kalinjar, a villagc in íhc district of Bogra V!ir(‘n<iri,2 and a verso in thc Deopara prasasti 
in North Bcngal, wliich roíigiily corrosponds to of king VijayasonaS supply uninistakable 
\ arondri of anoicnt times. A tradition rccordcd ovidencos of a glorious pcriod of art history in 
by Lama Taranatlia,! a elaim put forward by Norlh Bengal prior to the Muliainmcdan occu- 



C.liiy Iieacl—Front 

ifí\ Couiíesy of thc Rajshahi ]íuscum authoritics) 


1. A piíhsajír III 'lariiiialliaV llistoiy of Buddhism 
in índia, as lraii*-1aU'il liy \\'. L. lltvly fnuii Srliicfnrr’s 
íirrinan Iranslalinn of ln* 'l ilirtan Icxl, ooniains ivírroiicc* 
lo a sclinnl of ari lioatinl !•> Iwo famoiis arli^^ls Dliiniaii 
aiul Bitupula fnth'T ainl son who llniirislird in Var»*mlra 
diiriiií: lho roifín of Dliarniapala and Dcvapala {Ind. Ant, 
\ol. fV, p. 102). Anoilirr Tibctan work, PaftSam-Zon- 
Jung. fíives a similar armnnl Inil Mibstilnlos ‘ Nalondra ’ 
bir Taranatba’s ‘Xarondra/ Tbis and llio coniparalive 
M*arcity of rarly l*ala srnlplurfs frorn Xarondra havc 
b*d lo somo doubts as to wliolbrr llirrr was üny siicíi 
ariisiio iipboaval in Varrndra in lho carly l’ala ptTÍod 
I pcriod of Dliarniapala and Drvapala). Hiil tboiigb 
ncfíbísiblc as comparcd lo lln* abiindancc of ivlics in lho 
lioly íand of Buddhism, wbicli is remviníç .llic attention 
í»f archsniogists cvcr sincc lhe tiim* of Cunningham, lhe 
ari speciineiis of thc early pcriod are not at all rare in 
Norlh Bengal. The reason for the comparativo scarcity 
of carly Bcngal sculpturc is lo bc soughl for in thc facl 


}>alion of tlic laud. Tlip inost ronvinoini^ proofi? 
of fliis artislic offloroscciiro aro furnished by the 
filie srul|)(ures discovered and collcotcd by the 

that our oollcclions coiisisl chicfly of whal we may call 
chance íinds from lanks and ditchcs of thc latest periid 
and from lhe uppcr siraliirn of lhe groiind and not in a 
pauoity of artists or of art prodiicls in Norlh Bcngal, 
ilie hoineland of the Pala kings, who were responsible 
fccr siich an artislic rcgeneralion. 

Hamachariíam, III, 24, M. A. S. B., Vol. III. 

XVrse 36. 

Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. III. p. 49. 
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Varoiidra Research Soeiety, Rajshalii. They 
are niostly iii sione. Metal sp('eiinens too are 
not rare. Olay is i)artieularly lhe art inediuin 
of Bengal and \ve have fonnd a fair nuinber of 
tcrraeotta or hurnt elay speeiniens of art froin 
Norlh Bíaiííal. riihurnt elay speeiineiis are how- 
ever exeeedingly rare, pcaliaps hecaiise of the 





íilav licad Profilc 

ifiv Cnurtcs} of t/iv Rajshahi Museiim authorifie.s) 


extreme fragility of tlie mat('rial. As siieli, thc 
present si)eeiin(‘n is wortli noiieing as ])erhaps 
the only reinnant of a hraneh of art eiirrent, as 
now, in the pre-Miihaniinedan |)eriod.4 Art 
erities shoiild agree that it do(-> not deserve 
ohlivion. 

4. Dr. Kramrisch, who, so far as I am awan-, is 
ih(‘ only scholar to nolict* it {Grunthugc der Indisrhcn 
Kunst, Tafcl, 47) as<'ribf<» il to th«* 15tli ccntiiry A. I). 
I should howfver think that it helonfçs to a murh 
carlier period. Il is prrhaps onc o( tlic bf*st crpalions 
of Pala art. 


The head has been modelled, rather moulded 
hollow, in elay, finished and then coated over 
with a compoimd {vajralepa)^ which has 
rendered it quite watcrtight. A plain circular 
nimbus (pmbhnmnndala) frames the head, 
whicli is capped by a flat-topped diadem 
ikiríta). The soft and delightful curves of the 
eyebrows, indieated only in faint 
lines melting on the forehead 
itsclf, mcet at thc root of the 
nose and thcy arc fi n e 1 y 
balaneed by the wide upper 
eyelifls, whieh, eiiriously cnough, 
are not drooping—a eharacter- 
istie of ahnost every Tndian 
seulpture. This fetiture and thc 
faet that they are not drawn 
íilong the full breadth of tlic 
faee endow the ey(*s with a 
fresh and bold oiitlook, entirely 
free from the brooding eoni- 
prehension of mediieval Indian 
art. Th(' eyeballs as well as 
the inipils are sharply marked 
by d(‘ep ineised lines, whieh 
mar a litile the smoothness of 
tli(‘ , iod(‘lliiig of the wliole face, 
and are not simk beneath the 
l)lanes of the lids. The nose is 
pointed with th(‘ nostrils softly 
gliding to th(‘ modelling of the 
eheeks. The inoiith is small 
with aeeentuaied li|)s. The thin 
u])per li]), eurved like a eross- 
bow, balíinees beautifully the 
curves of the eyebrows while 
the thick and fleshy lower one, 
wiih the drooping curve, that 
of the chin. The lips, inspite 
of the deep curves, glide 
gra<liialty into the soft biit full 
modelling of the eheeks. The 
ears jire long and d(‘corated by 
a pair of earrings (Kmdalas). 
The whole face forms a regular 
oval and contrasting with its 
sinoothness the mnkuta with its serollwork and 
string (íissels prodiiees ji highly decorativo effeet. 
Seen in ])rofile, it is an ahnost unbroken linc 
from thc top of the erown to the tij) of the nose. 

Thè soft but sensitivo modelling is superb. 
Tiu*re is no sharj)ness of the eontour or of thc 
outline. Every featurc passes naturally into 
the adjoining one. Soft shadows follow thc 
planes as they flow imperccptivcly one into thc 
other. With the utrnost delicaey this head has 
bccn finished and thc delicacy is enhaneed by 
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the contnistingly curved mukuta, But while 
case and cliarni arc prcdorninaiit it is iiot lac*k- 
ing in vigoiir. It is masculino but sereno in 


dignity, i)ossessing, so to say, muoli inner deter- 
niination. It has got great vitality, but at the 
samo timo i)oiso and rostraint. 


AN INDIAN ZOOLOGIST IN PORTUGAL 


At the 12th Tnteriiutíoniil Zoolfifíir.il lielíl 

([iiilc m‘í:‘iilly ut JJsbon (Porluííal), ilu- icst an lus <»f 

l)r. U. K. Das, n.sc. (Loiidon), a (Iclrjiaa* fmm 11. K. 11. 
lhe NizainV Gover?inienl ainl a ProfesMir <>f Uie Osmania 
Pniversily, liave hern appreciated. Of all ilu* I iiiver- 

filies in liiília Osmania I iiivcisiiy wa*- lhe oiilv one whieh 
was n-pre^eiited at this Oingres^, \vhi<h i^ he]d «mee in 
evíTy five yenrs. IIis lalesi «-eienlifie paper nn lh«* in- 

tesiiiial respiralion of a mtv inlere-liii^^ llvihrahad fisji 

to^ielher wilh lhe aeeouiil of the I Ixderahad Fauna 

in fíeriíTal lhal was n‘a(I hy him hefon* ihe Interiialioiial 
(loufires.s is a pieee of vvork lliat has w<m for liini imieh 
(listinrtion. He also presenh*»! lo lhe \Íum*u Boea^iÇí* (ôe., 
llu' /oolofzieal Mummiiii of lhe l.i''hon l'ni\ersll\) some 
pfNMiliar li\inj; ri'*hí‘^ lhal lie earfied wilh jíieal difíieiilly 
all lhe way from llyderahad and a ^rie- o^ \ei> inlei- 
eslinn lUderahad Z<Mdo}iieaI "peeimens, heauliful di*- 
seelioii" and skelelon preparai lon-^ whieh were aeeom- 

pii^^hed wilh the help of hi*' eolieaaues oí lho /oolo^y 

n e p a r I m <* n t here. and tlie^' ^ift- were hii:hl> 

appreeialed. 

The Presidenl of lhe Inlernalional well- 

known a*- om* of lhe ‘iiealesi livinj» ma-lei miiid-* iii 
Zofdojty, Profe^^Mir Dr. Ariliiii Kicardo .Ííir.iíe, piiid a liitrh 
Irihiile lo Dr. Da^'-' Work. Be^idi Profe^MU* Da^* aUo 
^a\e an aeeoiii]| of iln* iioiih’ woik of II. F. II lhe Ni/ain, 
lhe aiins and ohjerls of lhe Osruania I niversiiv and lhe 
jíieal siieee'''^ allaineíl in leaeliin;í lliroii«:li ihe mediuni of 
I rdii, as well as re^íardinj; lhe ll\<lerah<id Slale al several 
eveninjí di‘'enurses al man> ednealional eeiilres in 
Porlufíal, illu.-^lralinjí liis leeinies hv o\er a liiindred 
laniern shMe^;. Dr. Das has heeii j:i\en reeeplioiis and 
enierlainmenis all over Poriujial. espe< iall\ at lhe ihree 
I niversiiy eenires. vi/.., Lishoii. ('.oindua and Opoiio, 
and hIso al olher i)laees. sm h as Seiuhal, Palmeia, Mafia, 
Sinira. Pena, Ksloril, Bra^iJ. Guria, Pa\oa de \’ar/im, 
Meohaea, Balallia. ele. lle has h<'en oííered eeriain 
vahiahle presonls hy lhe mernhers of lhe slaíT <»f lhe 
Faeiilly of Srienoe of lhe Lisjum l-ni\ersiiy, inchidin^ 
lhe Pre.sjdeiit )iims(*lf. Professor and Ma«lani Fradi* and 
many others; and niany «d his friend- <if lhe I ni\er«-ilv 
eame lo see him off al lhe l.islum <pia> wilh ílowers and 
a varicty of souvenirs. Stweral Porliijsiiese soíenlirw 
newspapers, viz.. Diário de Noiieias, A A\o/, Diário «la 
Manha, Qiiarlahdra O S«’eulo, N«»\ i«la«le.s, ec., have made 
reference l«i Dr. Das's work in hij:h lerms. 

Whal impressiMl Prof«“ssor Das mosí ahoiil Piírliiísal 
was lhe pírliiresípie nahire and lhe natural h«’auly of lhe 
e«íunlry, wilh aii assemhlajie of umhdalin^ hills ainl dales, 
valh‘ys and lhe very prelly wimlinp rivers, simulaiinj; oiir 
hill slaliíms, llm hig lu^arl and ftenuineness of lhe prcal 
Poriuginvse nation, and esp«TÍnlIy their \illape íidks anil 
villape life whieh preseni a pielure very iniieli ímlian-like. 
Anolh«ír ihing whieh slniek him very mneh was their 
giganiic, oid, heauliful jnonasleries and the lihraries 


whieh have heen so well k<‘pl ainJ preserved for all lliese 

>('ars. _ 



Dr. Ba.santa Kiiinar Das 

Ifaviiip finished his work in Lishon Dr. Das* turned 
«nil some very ubeíul work al lhe British Museum. He 
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l*n*-iíl(‘nl nf llir HrpuhliV of Portugal iin Military Vnijonn), 
to his lifihi Profr^Míf Dr. Arlluir Riranlo jorjír, Prf*‘ii<ltMU of 
tlií* InhTnalioiiul (àui^n“'S «>f 


preparcd a *'rrio« of irnporiani atui «lolicalr anatomioal Pr(»fí*-MH- I)a^ willi llu* co-oprralion of llu* inomhcrs 

(li‘'S«rriniis, whifli wili now hr ovliiliipil in a ''ptrial -liow- (íf -taiT, Ita^ snccirdod iti oií;ani‘‘inK ono of llic 
L'a‘'C Itoiiig jircparod for llial piirp<»v-. /oologíral laboraioiii-« in Inilia loday. 


A iniASK OF VILLAOE liPLIFT W ORK 

1^ SATIS (^IÍANI)RA DAS (ilTTA 


FíHí tlie píi>t (I(‘c.MíIc Afrai lia'- I)(‘ni tlio coi 
of tlu* viflai^c iiplilt Work of tlu Hcaií^al Hcliof 
f'oiiiiiiittce. Hitliorto llu- a('iiviri(‘> wvw coii- 
íint*d inaiuly to nicdioal iclita' and Kliadi. 
Kliatii Work \\a> bcino; conductiMl liy Klridi 
Pratistlian. Spiiniin.í!; was aaldiiiiLí: a liltlo to lhe 
iilOíiíírc inconic of íla^ \illaov‘ woincn. But 
>'|)inninp; was noi (•r('alino (Ik* atiiHKplicrc wp 
dcsirod. Tli(‘rp was roniotí-iic^-^, ratlu-r waiil of 
cordiality Indwí-on iis and llip villa^.a*»’-. Tlip 
>pinní'rs tlioii^dit tlial llicv wciv not 
onouíçli ivturn, wlicrcas Kliadi inamifarturoil 
out of llipir varn tlid nol pav its way. Tln‘ 
urgo íit tliis staíío wa^ for makiní;' tlic .‘■pinnpr> 
s])iti for tlioinsplv(‘s It was diííicnll lo indufo 
spiniiers lo rpceivo Kliadi in rctiirii fttr tlicir 
spinning w’a^(‘s. Sm. 1 líiiipi’ol)lia Dovi madc 
spcoial cfforts last yoar in lliis dircrtioii and 
in tlif; ond snrm-dod in iníliicinu; a j^roup of 
w’oinpn to s])iij not for wap^cs hnt for incrtinjí 
íheir ow'n fainily rorjuironiPiits of clotliiiiK. Tlic 
oxjiorimcnt rau^lit thr iina^inalitin of spiniuTs; 
for tlipy soon foiind lliat, wliilo thcy spnn for 
wag:f*s tlu' inoncy wonl. to llic malc iiiombcrs 
on wlioin they had to doppiid for sn))ply of 
rloth, undíT tlic alterpíl roíidition.s somo familios 
bogan to be clotlicd cxcliisivoly from thcir 


'pinnin^* laboiir. Kliadi was bcanj* .uivon tlioni 
in (\\í*lian^(.‘ for yarn. Xow' iIioit» is a j^roat 
oa^ornoss to spin and j;ot tlioir clotlios fnr and 
mon* charkhas an* in drmand in this aroa. 

Tliis ono miaisiin* bronjílil us in olosor and 
licadtliior contact witli tlio villajíos. Bosidos, it 
oponod nj) otlior avomi(‘s for sorvinp; tlio villa^os 
wdiicli hil horto roínaimal nní‘.\|)Iorod. Tlicrc 
w’on» only 8 villa^os in wliioli solf-spinnin^ was 
iutrodnood. ^^’illl t;ro\vina: (banand for oliarkliíi 
moro vilia.íüos haví* boon takíMi iip. 

AV(‘ now n('(*d(‘d moro information about 
lh(‘ oondilion of villa.í;ors. W'v líot workors from 
tliosí* vdlaíít‘s and tliroii^li tliom oollected 
slalislios. Tlio workors íilbal in forms wliioh 
oíínlainod information on tlio followin^ lioads,— 
namo of lia* lioad of family, casto, niimber of 
mon, womtm and childron sofiaratoly, oooupa- 
tion of maio and fomalo oarning namibors, land, 
ronl, ijicomo from land, otlior incomo, total 
incomo, indobloíinos, cattlo, cows, bulis, oxon, 
and biilTaloos, and calvos sopavatoly, charkha, 
dlionki, cotton jilants, oto. From thoso wcre 
totalhal tlio íiguros for oach villago. 

Ordinarily it is difficiilt to olicit corroot 
answcrs to qiiorios like above particularly thosò 
about iiicom(‘ and indebtcdnoss. But thc 
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Workcra being intiinatc with the villagcrs it 
waa possible to get dcpcndablo inforniation. 
Totais of (lifforcMit villages wero oorni)aro(l and 
checked. W\) wcri‘ ninazod at tlio rovolations 
inade by th(í statistics. Ncitlier vve nor the 
workers thoinselves liad arjy idea of tlio loeal 
conditions as 1 ’evouled by tlie statislies. A\o 
shall takc a single village in onha* to got a 
incturc of the eondition of the people. 



A (’<»Hon IMaii al Til ihínliiri. Uaj^lialii 


Tían,«l)ona i.'' a villa};(' iicar UaRlinranipur 
wliirli is 5 iiiil('s to ilic nordi of Atrai aiul 
8 iniks to tlic soiitli of Santaliar on (lic l'i. li. Ity. 

Popidation: "riioi^c aro 70 fainilic.'» in 
Hanshoria of wliioh 34 aiv Mussalnian aiai 
30 Hindii. Tlicrc aro in all 339 porsons of 
wlioiii oliildron lindor 10 aro 90. 

Ldiid: Tlioso fainilios own 1121 hiiílias of 
agrioultural laiul. Out of tliis tliroo \voll-t<t-do 
Hindu faniilios own 280 l)inlias. Tlio Alussal- 
inans on tlio avorajüo own 1 J binlias por lioad 
and the Hindus own 2\ liifílias. Ono l)i<ília is 
about one-third of an acro. 

Inconic. The total inooino of the village 
from land and other sources is 9,144 rupees. 
The Mussalmans have an average aiinual 
income of Rs. 15 per hcad while the Hindus 
have an annual income of Ra. 28 per hcad. 
This is gross income. Out of this tlio oultivators 
have to pay rent, tax, ote., and meet all agri- 
cultural expenscs. 

Spinning: Out of 34 Mussalmaii .íainílies 
lâ own us many charkhas, aiid of 36 Hindu 
famílios 31 owil 52 oharklias, Tlitis out of a 
total of 70 families 44 faniilios aro on the vvay 
to «elf^iíuffieíency in cloth. 

(!olton‘, 8í)iuc êotton seods ivote dis- 
tributed in this vílhige veurs ago. Therc are 
il2 trec-cotton plantrf now. Thcrc is a 


possibility of gotting plenty of cotton from this 
viiriety of cotton known as Dev or Buri Kapas. 
Series of experiínents were earried on in this 
area to grow AVardha, Cambodia and other 
varieiios of cotton. But thesc experiínents were 
hitherto nnsuccessfiil. Only this year wo have 
diseovered from experimental íields that good 
yield iiiay be obtained from Wardha cotton if 
the i)laiits an‘ allowed to remain on soil and 
Nvalered and niade ])erennial. The annual 
va!‘ieti(‘s get leafy and yield little cotton in the 
fi!\st season. H(*re in Banstieria the indigenous 
vari(‘ty of Kai)as is found to he very satis- 
factory. Tlíese iilaiits grow lo a goo(í height 
and individuais covering an area of 9 feet in 
diaineter are iiot lan». 4,0()í) pods on one sueh 
piau! was coimted. 40 of these pods yield 
tlir(‘(* tolas of kapas whieli give one tola of 
eotton. On this calciilation 4,000 pods will 
yield a hiindnHl tolas or 2\ seers of eotton. 
'riiis is not a solitary reeord. From í)thcr 
villages <iniilar ílgiir(‘s hav(‘ heen ol)tain(*d about 
yield of (‘otton from well-develo])ed ])lants. 

7 MU‘h eotton j)lan1s jiiay Í)e grown on a 
eottali and 140 per biglia, fet(*hing Rs. 140 from 



A Cotton Plant at Deula 


the giinied cotton. Kveii if about a third of this 
yield is obtained in regular cultivatioii stili 
the income i>er bigha ^vill conio up to, Say, Rs. ^ 
per year, an iíleoine wliicli is difficulfc to Obtain 
from land on íiiiy other croí) in this locality. 
This ar(‘a may produce eotton sufficient for its 
owii iieeds aiid lea\'e a surplus for the market. 
This partictilar variely of cotton grows every- 
wliere in Bcngíil. But yield of cottoh per i)lailt 
or per cottali in difíereíit districts is not known. 
If it is as prolilio all over Bengal as in this areA; 
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An (ild wnman al lli*- Spiiuiinjz 
a' tíuii^hciia. Kuj^lialii 

tlicn (*íin incet nll li(‘r jicchIs from tliis very 

siiporior viiriery of rotron. TIk^ lihivs oí iliis 
cotton aiv loiijc^, ^iiiootli and particularly stron^. 
Fiiicst yani caii ho spim out of thoni. 

It lias l)c(‘n a>(*ortain(‘<l froiu tlio^í* fahiilii‘s 
wlio arc‘ wliolly si‘lt'-suf[ici(‘nt in Kliadi tliat 
tlioir r(‘(iuir('iih*nt i> 12 yard> pia* lioad p('r ycar. 
12 yanls ro(|nir(‘ ono-and-a-lialt ^r(‘r of cotion. 
Idiorcfove so(M's of cotton p.*r licad i'» llu' 
ostiinato. For Ban>b(‘ria uilli a píipulaíion 
undcr 400 tli(‘ conMnnjition of cotion would hc 
aboiit 600 KTrs. to bc obtainrd froni .W) plants. 
Thciv are alrcady 112 plani> in ilic villaííc and 
if 200 nioiv plants aro íirown, llic villagc' onglit 
to bo indcix-ndcnl of oiil.-idc Mipply of cotton. 
Rougbly one plant per licad of ])opiiÍ;Uion wonld 
be about onongh. For a fnniily of (j or 7 incni- 
bors as inaiiy plants wili bc rcíiuind and llio-c 
inay bc grown on oiic rottali of raisrd land. 

Otlicr ^'illagcs whicli liavc bí‘cn survcycd do 
not have so inany cotton planr<. liiit all bave 
sevcral ])Ianls. Seed distribiition work lia- lanai 
takcn in hand so that with tlic bcginning of rains 
all tlic villagcs witliin tlic x-licinc inay raisc 
sufficicnt cotton plants. 

Pfifldi/ Hiiskin(j: f)f llio 70 fainilics of 
Bansberia 67 have dlicnkií*'-'. l*]vcry faniily 
liusks paddy for its own ncc(K. í^oinc carn by 
liusking for tbc inarkct. Biil l!ic local dcinand 
is not inucli, outsiílc dianand i- for iiaddy and 
not for ricc. TIhmi again carning froin lin.^-king 
is V(*ry uneertain. It oft(*n liappcns that tlic 
prico of rico is sucli as to loavo no inargin for tho 
liu.skcr.s. It inay so liappcn that rico is sold at 
a loss, tho cost of paddy (‘V(‘n not hoing coverod. 
The rcason is that the prioc of ricc is regulatcd 


A Palm AvmiiM' at Atrai 

froni Calcutta. If ih('rc is a largt' iinport of 
ch(‘ap I^ingoon ricc, the prico falis and aíTccts 
(hc interior inarkcts. 

Attenip .s are being niadc by the Khadi 
Pralisthan to have jiaddy huskod by rogistoro<l 
hii.^kers and sell th ric(‘ iirodnctnl at Calcutta. 
In this way the jieojile inay be given anothor 
oecupation l)('sidi‘s spinning. Dhenki-pounded 
ric(' is costlier than niill rici‘. The cost of husk- 
ing on(‘ niannd of iiaddy in a inill is l(‘ss than 
fonr annas whertnis in hand-ponnding tho cost 
is not l(*ss than eight annas. 7'hen there is tho 
cííst of distribiition of paddy and of collection. 
Dhenki-poiindinl rici* is costlier than niill rico. 
Bul .Midi ric(‘ has siijxanor foorl valiie. If p(‘oj)lo 
wili discard the n.M» of inill riee then lowns will 
bo heallhi(*r and tia* villages le.ss poor. 

In lhe ri(‘\v schena' of self-snfficiency of Kliadi 
the spinners an' lo wear Khadi obtaintal in retiirn 
for tlioir >pinning wages. The spinner does not 
siipply cotton or jiay for the weavtT. She jiays 
for tho.<e by her s|)inning lahonr so that she gives 
moro yarn in excharigo. As a niattor of fact, for 
every threo yards of eloth one yard goes to the 
s[)inTior and two yards havo to be sold to othors 
in order to ineot thí* cost of cotton and weaving 
charges for that one yard. So for every spinning 
faniily there iiiust Ix* two buying families. But 
if cottmi is grown by the spinníTs themselvos 
then for eveiy single yard of eloth taken by tho 
spinner in excliange of yarn anothor yard has to 
bo solfl to othors. Thiis in a villago growing its 
own cotion, only half the families nood be spinn¬ 
ing in ord(*r to dothe the wholo villago, tho other 
half using tho surplus. But this othor half also 
will havo to bo givon some oecupation to cnablo 
thoin to buy clotli iiroduced .by the sclf-spinnerfi, 
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Here paddy-husking fits in nicoly. If this non- 
spinning half wili hiisk paddy tiien thoy may bc 
given wages iii tlie form of eloth produced in 
anotlicr soclion of tlie village so that only ricc 
has got to bc found a niarkot for. Khadi 
Pratistban has bcguii to do cxactly this thing in 
this arca. As <lic s|)inncrs arc given no wagc*s 
l)ut siiüply Khadi, siinilarly tlu* lmsk(‘rs arc given 
no wages in easli, biit arc sui)j)liod with Khadi 
and food materiais. Sho])s arc being opened in 
villagcs which will bc iiktc plaees of barter, 
thc huskcrs and si)inncrs obtaining clolli and 
food material^ in i‘xcliíing(' for their lídxim*. A 
small l)(‘ginning has ahvady be(‘n mad(‘ in this 
dircction. 

Oídy oiu* crop (‘ilh(*r |)addy or jute is 
grown in Ihinsberia and in llu* neighlxMiring vil- 
lages. The villagers do noi grow ravi ero}). TI is 
not that lh(‘y do not know il> cnltivalion. Tliey 
do not grow this s(M‘ond crop })(‘cause lliey all let 
lh(‘ir catrií' Ioo.sí' aíter tlie ])addy is liarvestcal. 
To grow anotluM* crop l)y single individuais in 
íi(‘lds wh(‘r(‘ caltlí' Icl Ioom* ai(‘ roaniing aboiit 
is an im]>os^il)ilil>. By iinii('d action it might 
1)(* po^sihle, all agríaãng lu»! to l('l loose thc cattle. 
Bui such United (‘líort and united action are 
lacking. I^avi crop fctclies liigluM' vahu» than 
paddy so by growing a sccond or i’a\'i crop the 
cultivators’ incoini' may Ix* doublíxl. 



A Sickly cüw s-clb al Ks. 2 or Rs 3 


It is possible to grow ravi eroj) even by in- 
(li\'idua! efiort biit it will Ix* expensive. In order 
to demonsirate how their income may be doublcd 
some i)lots of land have beeii takcn l)y the Khadi 
Pratisthan in onc of the villagcs. The condition 
is that wc i)ay all expenses for growing tlie crop. 
On harvesting if therc is loss we bcar it, if there 
is proíit it goes to thc landowníu*. Any number 
of ficlds werc availablc for oultivation imder thie 


condition but we took only a few bighas for 
demonstration. We had to cultivatc with hircd 
labour and plough, but thc ciiltivator.does not 
consider this as an expense whcn hc cultivates 
for himsclf—his wages being his proíit. Wheat 
was sown and th(‘ jilants wcro growing and we 
werc* able to ])rotect them from stray cattlc 
roaming aboiit. TIk» cultivators heartcncd up. 



A\'e exp('ct a g(xxl return in sj)ite of thc expenses 
and hoiH' that this demonstration will have far- 
reacliing effects. Some paddy ficlds are com- 
paratively low(*r and after harvesting paddy not 
much lime is kdt to ])lough and sow wheat. But 
tlxui ‘ Tir 01 ' sesamum can bc sown much latcr 
aiul yí‘t can lx‘ harvestiMl so as to free the land for 
next sowing of padrly. It has bccn abundantly 
cl(*ar by tliese few montlis’ work that by con- 
C(‘rted action much can be achieved. We arc 
hopeful that the income of the AÚlIagers in this 
area will be doubled. 

Then‘ are diílicullies to be overcome. Thc 
ravi cro]) is very much dependant upon timely 
showers as íiuIíhhI all crops. Therc are nuiny 
tanks in the iields in this area, thc use of which 
lhe cultivators may have without payment of 
any rent. Frobably thcy werc exeavated at 
some remote time for irrigation but are not used. 
The cultivators here use a form of lift which is 
cheap and efficient, and provided a source of 
water is availablc, labour for irrigation is not 
nnicli. But there is onc difficulty. The fields 
surrounding a tank have diffcrcnt leveis, one is 
6 inches high and another 10 inches low, so that 
water oannot be takcn across from field to field. 
Something cheap has to be devised for providing 
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ti‘ii]|K)niry wat(*r clijunirls. Devotion and in- 
inay solve the problcMU. We have 
soinethin^ in liand by way of i*x|)(‘nment. If 
irri^ídioii facilities are secMired llien it will be a 
seeond step forward. 

(\ifflc: Tlien* an* 250 lieads of eattle iii 
Hansberia of wliieli 80 aiv eows. Some Miissal- 
man eiiltivaiors use eows for tlii' plou^h and 
(liese tlien beeonu* no g-ood for milkin^’. Ont of 
lliese 80 eows only very few ^iv(‘ any milk. Full 
íif^iires luiv(‘ not biaai eoll(‘et(‘d for tliis villa^*(‘. 
I3ut figures froni a neii^libourino; villaj^e 
Tilabadiiri are available. 'filabaduri is a bi^ 
villaj*(' liavin»; a inixed Maliisliya and Mus^al- 
nian populalion of 955. Cliildren under ten 
nninbei’ 253, and tliere are 170 eows. In 
XovíMuber tliert' W(‘re 15 eows oui of tliis 170 in 
laetation. The snni (otal of tlieir niilk eonies 
to 10 Ibs. If oíK' attíMiipts to oive milk (Mily to 
the ehildren of the villa^e one will fmd that it 
is not |)os>ible. IIow ean one divide 100 oiinees 
of milk amonj!;st 253 ehildren? 



\ illafirr? vvilh fnr calrliiii" íi'-!i 


This area is low lyin^ (iuite elose tu thi> 
is the ‘ Barind ' traet of older alluvium. This 
low lying ar(*a is submer^ed und(‘r 10 to 12 IVet 
of water during the rains. The hoiises therefore 
are built on moiind^í ont of exeavations. Raiscal 
land is searee. All the raised land is full of 
houses or bamboo^ and other usefiil and useless 
plants. There is hardly any land for growing 
vegetables. Tlie eows rarely know what green 
fodder is. During six months of rain the eattle 
ar(» eonfined to the yard in tia* house without 
any plaee even to walk about. During the rains 
tlie eattle are a useless burden to the cultivator. 
He eannot take any work out of them, he ean- 
not feed them, and he eannot even use tlie dung 


for fii('l for diiring rains dung eannot bc dried 
and eaked. f ortimatoly the * Barind ^ people 
want eattle for the plough at a time when 
th(‘ i)loughing s('ason is over in the ‘ Bhar * area. 
Th(‘ 13arind eultivators take these eattle on loan, 
fecal them W(‘ll, utilise them and thon return 
tlican to the owner after the rains. Some eulti¬ 
vators sell oíf tlicár biilloeks with the end of 
ploughing season and buy again in time for the 
next scaison jiist for saving the* trouble of keep- 
ing tlicMii diiring the rainy months. On aeeoimt 
of tht‘<e |)raetiees that attaehment hns not grown 
h(‘r(‘ for th(‘ eattle wliieh is normal in eultiva¬ 
tors. Tlu' (‘Ows arc* n(‘gle(*ted. In their short 
sighted eeonomies tlu* eultivators do not seem to 
eare miieh ahout the l)ulloí*ks heing weak. The* 
soil is very hard and ílintlike when dried but 
with a sliower of rain all liardiuv^^s vanish, elods 
l)(*eome elay and a weak pair ean piill the plough 
through. But eattlc' arc' d(‘gra(ling and tlic» 
ern(*Ity iníiieícMl on tlumi licn-c* is appalling. 
Th(‘V arc‘ ki'})t eonliniially on starvation. We 
havc' foiiml lionsí‘liold('rs who havc’ staeks of 
<lraw for fochler. the smplus of previoiis scaison. 
On l)(‘ing (iU(‘>tioiuMl tluw say that the eattle 
are always likc‘ llial wcaik and useless and (*ven 
if íhey ar(‘ f(‘d lh(‘\ do not im])rove. But tlu' 
faeí is that thcw regiilarly k(*i*p the eattle on 
starvation and what lhey (‘all (‘Hougli food is 
not enongh. 

\\'i* bronghf a í‘ow a m(‘i*(‘ skcdcdon to the 
Atrai (‘(‘iiíre. It helonged to onc' of om* workcnv. 
Wv eall li(‘r Lakshmi. When she eame she 
eonld hardly walk straighl and had a grown- 
up eall whieli still atUanpIc^d lo siiek something 
oiil ol the stnne-dry ndders. She (‘ould not 
rat—.'O weak and starved was sh(‘. But. aftiM* 
thrcM* mohllis of eare sht* l)(‘gan to eat W(‘ll, and 
put some ílesh on and now is in ealf. There* is 
no (piestion of improving the br(‘ed liere at 
j)re>ent. JMn* j)n)l)lem is to fec*d tliem and keep 
ihrm aliví*. Bulloeks are not usc‘d liere for 
pulling eails. Biilíalo hnlloeks are imi)orted 
from Behar for earts. 'rhí.*y do noí breed Ikmt. 
This is another loss to the loeality of whieh the 
eultivators seem not to bo eonseious. If a 
seeond erop is grown, it will not only doublc* 
the income of eultivators,, it will provide more 
fodd(*r for the* eattle* anel therehy h(‘nefit the 
eultivators twiee. 

Ilbiv do thfij livel Where* tho annual 
ineome is Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 it is a problem 
reciuiring solutiun as te) how they manage to 
livo. Thero is no doubt that there is a good 
dcal of poverty and suffering yct men arc not 
Sü starved as the eattle. Alcn are struggling 
on but eattle are in a desperate condition, If 
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poorcst hcre inay gct some íish and add thc 
nccesaary protein to tlicir daüy meais. 

But some vegotablcs are necessary other- 
wiso tlioy are likely to suíTer frorn vitamin C 
(l(*íifiency. TIiosí* who takc dried fish exhibit 
a roínarkíible liankerinj; for groen vogetables. 
TlH‘y |)lurk small leaves of wceds and satisfy 
tlie cail. V(‘getable is costly Ikmt. Tliosc who 
caiinot proriirí* enoiigli V(‘g(‘tables from their 
own (‘oini)oun(ls or rolleet ihein froiu other com- 
pounds, have to buy them. 


A honl «f sickly c-ows 

are iii lactaticMi at any 
time il. prov(‘.s tliat ílie eows an* so starverl that 
a considerable inimber liav(‘ lost tluâr power of 
j)rocreation. Mími ar(‘ iiol in sucli bad strails. 
Ilow tlieij do (liey iiiaiiagí* willi fwo or ibree 
nipees ])(*r moiitb? 


Tbey liavt* no fiiel (‘xpenses. Cowdung, 
(wigs, l(‘aves, and sti’aw sorve their fuel needs. 
So from tli(' Iwo nipees per inonth supplcmented 
by lislies and V('getables fhey g(‘t th(‘ir neeessary 
nutrition. Biit tii(‘y n^íiuire al least Rs. 4 worth 
of elotliing per year. \\'e could not fill uj) this 
gap from tliiàr ineonu*. Kither lhey bavtí to 
l)orro\v or to eiirtail food lo elotlie themselves. 


'ri»(‘ir principal food is ric(‘ 
from whicb tlK‘y tlerive aII tluár 
fiiel for (‘iiergy. TIk' grown-iip 


peo[)h‘ tak(‘ II j)ounds of rice 
daily. Dal (licy (ake randy, 
not iiion' llian 8 meais a montb 
inelud(‘ dal. Rice costs tbem 
Re. I juM* liead per montb. 

Salt, oil, spices, and other things 
may cosi \\v. I per montb. To 
complete a food some protein 
is ne(‘essary over and above 
this. The V i 1 1 a g e r s obtain 
protein from lishes whicb tbey 
catch and have rai*ely to pay 
for. During lhe raiiis and a 
few months after [\wy catcli flsli 
anywh(‘r(‘. Fishes grow quiekly 
and in abimdance in lhe rict^- 
lields. W ilh the siibsid(‘nc(' of 
watíM- from íields the rish(‘s lake shelt(‘r in the 
ponds, tanks and exeavations, and are caiiglit 
from then*. Some families liavc' de(*p tanks 
and lishes are obtained in dry season from them. 
Others who have oídy sliallow tanks catch tiu» 
fishes and keep them alive in small dug-outs 
filled with water on their yards. These fishes 
of the hardy variety have tenacioiis life. Thc 
villagers starve tliem even more than lhey do 
the eows. They soem to tliink that the fishes 
need nothing but water to live on. They are 
givcn no food, sim])ly the water is ehanged onee 
or twie(‘ a week. When I pointed oiit to some 
of them hüw they have been criicl t.o the fishes 
and starving them, they rcalized and agreed that 
the fishes after some wecks remain living but 
they beeome only skin and bone. Anyway the 


V illuvir liiits on íimiiiuJ'; 

Th(‘ Mirvey has presented to us chies which 
we hav(^ to follow up to serve tliem. Atrai has 
a tradition b(‘liind and sonu' selfle>s workers are 
sticking to th(‘ Work tliesi* foiirleen years. AVith 
tli(* orieiitation broiight in by the introduction 
of self-spinniiig and jiaddy-lmsking Atrai centre 
has a vaster field of serviee before it. The 
medicai >ection niay be expanded. Villagers 
may be sujiplied with cheap medicines and 
village youth may be trained to obtain some 
knowledgi' of pliysiology, niitrition, diseases and 
their tr('atinent. This ineans an elementary 
medicai school at Atrai. Without giving the 
endeavour an exalted iiame attempts are being 
inade to train some students in sanitation and 
medicine. 
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The yoiing inen of thc* villagos liave to 
l)c kopt attracted to lhe villagc. The 
Atrai base proposes to facilitatc ihis work 
by (lra\vinj;Ç thein in to learn some te(*hni- 
eal arts. Spiiining, weaving, cow-keeping, 
a^riculture, village carpeiitary, village 
‘•mithy, taniiing, disposal of rareasses are 
soiiK' of tlie iteins already taken iip or to 
be taken iip in tlie future. Tlie selieme for 
training pr()vi(l(‘s for feeding tlie students 
fr(*e froni (lieir own ineonie. Tliere are a 
few biglias of land attaelied to tlie eentre. 

The students are expeeted lo beeonie good 
eultivators first and tlien Ix» proíleient in 
any one or more of the subj(*ets inentiom‘d. 
Agu*ieulture will keep tlu' students busy 
during the greattu’ part of the y e a r. 
During slaek seasons students will have 
more time to give to their books or 
leetures. 

Ev(‘rything is in einbrvonie stage. It \y 
in future hold up sonu' solulion of tlie probleni 
of unemploynient in its widest rang(‘s; it may 
attraet young men to live a liealthy, sunny, 



A cow at Atrai 
Sht j;iví*.s lliroo sevrs of milk 


blissful life and witii whatever useful tliey may 
liav(‘ learnt Ixdore, Atrai may niould ílieni for 
iitilizing sueli knowledge íor beneíiting the 
villag(‘s and not allure tliem to towns in vain 
att(‘mpts at seeking serviee. 


yCONGRESS JIJBILEE CELEBRATION IJN VIENNA 


The (ioiden Jubilec* of the Indian Xaiional 
Congress was eelebrated in Vienna aniong 
some other foreign eities. Tho fuiietion was 
presided over by His Magnifieenee the Reetor 
lC"haneellor) of the Vicmna Univorsity. \V(* 
publish here a group photograpli taken on 
the oeeasion. Ainong those who took active 
part in the proeeedings was l)r. Adolf Vetier, 
who was formerly an iniportant oífieial of the 
Austrian governnient and, latterly, jiresidiail of 
the Slate theatres. Ile is a niaii of wide 
eulture with dee]) interest in Tndia and TndiaV 
eulture. At the Congress Jiibikx* Celehration 
he spoke oii bohalf of th(' Austrian guests in 
reply to the weleome of the Ilindusthaii 
Aeademical Association. In íIk* eourse of his 
speech he referred to Air. Subhas (Üiandra 
Iíose’s fleparture from \’ienna on the way to 
índia in the following terms: 

Ladies and gentlemen, may T be ])ermitted 
to say a few words on belialf of tJu' many 
friends Air. Hose has won aml leaves now in 
Vienna. 

Tlie personality of Air. Bose has marle a 
deep impression on thern. Although many of 
theni have had aiready before the arrival of 
Mr. Bose a lively interest in Tndian affairs, this 
interest has been dccpened and cnriched wonder- 



Pre^ident Dr. Adolf Vetter 



CONGRESS JUBILEE CELEBRATION IN VIENNA 


fully by thc personal acquaintancc with this 
man who in our eycs rèprescnts all that is 
noble, and, at tho sarne tinic, progr(‘ssivo in 

índia..In Mr. Bose wo niad(' thc 

acíiuaintaníx* of an Indian loadcr in tlic priínc 
of his lifo, wlio is onc of tlie liopos of his 
l) 0 ()plc, and who knows liovv to combine all tlicí 
dignity of IndiaV anciont culturc with lho 
(‘iiergy and frcslmcss of youth.Tlicse 


in which Mr. Bosc lost his doar fatlier and 
regained liis hcallh and in which we Viennese 
saw tho p(‘rdition of many incn whom wc were 
doarly foiyl of. Rich y(*ars, rich in sorrow, 
during which Mr. Bos(* sharod onr fato as wc 
wcre sharing with Iiiin wliat hc and wliat índia 
oxpcrioncoíl. So wo ha\'c bocomo roally true 

fri(‘nds with (‘ach ollier.Mr Bose is 

roturning now to liis fountry. 1 imagine that 



.]ij|iilir ní il?<* liulian National íai 


wor(‘ ycars of ihoiihmiIoi:- climiL^r for Itidia, for 
\ iíMina, for many of u?', in (mr jiiiblic livc< a^^ 
woll as in our privai o onos, th(‘-(‘ ycars bctwcim 
l9Xi and I9U() that Mr. Bost* spcnl in our 
ntidst. "rh(‘y wcre tlic y(’ai> of tlic Hound 
Tablc, of thc making of lho New ('onslitution 
as rogards índia, thcy wcro thc y('ars of thc 
l)oIitica] upturn in Áustria, íhcy wciv thc ycars 


his rcturií lia^ becn c^i^m-KmI with oagorness 
aircady since a lono Pnn‘. And our sincerost 
wishe-- accom|>any Inm. .May hc íind liis dear 
!.ioth(‘r and liis faniily in ií;ood hcallh, niay hc 
l(H*l salislacdon in wlial hc niay contrilnite to 
th(' r('alizalion of his idi'als. and inay he not 

iorg(‘l \icnna! .May ilic winds be 

íair to Itini! , 






INDO-BUDDHIST ART IN CHINA 

Bv .lATJNDBA .MOHAN DATTA, m-sc., b.l, 


Biiddliisin ontcrod Cliiiia ovoi^liiiid l>y the 
(Vntral Asialic caravan routes, and hy tlin sca- 
roíitc tlirou^li tlic Straits of Malacca. 1'lif 
ovorland Bnddhist inissonarios of Xortliorn 
índia carricd witii tlicm tlu- influciur nf 
(laiidhara arl, wliidi is said to liavo reachoil its 
niaxiniuin d(‘volo|)iu(‘nt in tlu‘ s(‘coiid contury 

A. D. And the Sino-Buddliist art imisi liav(‘ 
drawn its inspiration froin tliis hrancli of liidian 
art. Tlic inisisionarics wlio followod tli(‘ scai- 
roíitc* camo cliicíly from Soulliorn liidia and 
carricd witli tlicin an arl lilllo aflVctcd hy tliat. 
of fíandliara “ Init rcllcclinjí ratluT llial of the 
íírcat AJaurya dvuastv of tho tliird ccnturv 

B. 

Hc‘iv aro a fow oxainjilos o Budilltisl aii 
in China, oxooiitod no donht hy tlio local 
riiinose artists, hut nndor linlian art inllnoncos. 
It will ho soon froni tlioin lliat ovon aftor 
conturios of accliinitization liow li tio sinioiza- 
tio?i of art-fonns lias lakon jilaco. It niay ho 
duo to rolifíious oaii.sos or diroct oonlaot witli 
Índia. 

I Tho picluros aro froni pliotot>raphs 
kindiy suppliod hy a ('iiino .'0 .soliolar frioinl of 
luinc. I 

Xan-Shin-Ku Scidpluros.—Ono of tho 
Budhisattvas thal aooonipany tho íiioal Biuhlha 
at Nan-shin-Ku, is a sliin íipiuro, 10 fi. in hoighl 
with distinot niantlc folds tliat sorvo to aooon- 
tuate tho roíiosoíul hannony of tho wlado 
concoption. 

The Lunf; Alon (Irottoos.—'^riio Oroat 
Buddha at TiUn{;inon is lho niost ol(K|iiont 
oxaniple of tho vory rioh and inanysidod Tan{’ 
art. Tho figuro niiist havo hoon ovor 00 fooi 
in height, hut tho knvor part of tho jiodostal 
is now ooverod with niud. 'Plio dais is ovor 
32 feet wido. 

The Bronzo Lion at Yun-Ho-Kung, Poi[)ing. 
Tho pair of stone lion.s on inarhlo .stand, placod 
in front of Yun-Ho-Kung, l*eiping, aro 
inarvollous oxaniples of bronze chieclling. Thoy 
look so vivid that a casual observer w'ould 
think lhfty’d jump down any minute. 



Bii<Jhi»aUva at Nan-Shin-Ku 







The BroDze Lion at Yun-Ho-Kung, Peipíng . The Great Buddha at Lung-men 
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The* Silling BiiíMIia, L(i-llan*Ca\c 


The Giiaríliuii of lhe Koud, \en Chow 


StoiK* Rfílicf in Lo-llan r.-ivc.—Tlic slnnc 
relicf found oii llit* ))illar of tlu* Í.o-llíin Cavo of 
Kansu is tlio soulptural woik of tlio A\'ci 
Dynasty. The sitting liiuldhií-t figure as shown 
hero illustratvs tho prodojuiiianoi' of linear 
rliytliin. Note tlic trealineni of drapery. 

Carvings on^ tho Yon-Cliow “ Pailo.”—A 
close-up of tho stonc pillar that supports 
the pailou/^. The warrior is supposed to bo 


fh(* guardian of tho road. TIu' jiodostal on 
whioh lio sils is deooratod with stiles of aiieicnt 

dramas. 

• 

Yun Kang R(*nli)turos.—^Tho grentest 
manifestations of oarly Buddhist art in China 
aro tho cavo templos at Yun Kang in Northern 
Shansi wliich wcre begun about tho middlc of 
the fifth contury. Thcy are a succession of 
caves carved oul of the liraestonc eliif, about 




. INDO-BUDDHIST AftT IN CHINA 





Tlu* (lolo.ssal Biiddlia 
(!av<* 'rmiplr, Yun kang 
C. 450 A.Ü. ’ 


íi milc loiiíT. In innny oí tlioni woiild hc* found 
colossal Buddhisi st alues lik(* tlu oue shown 
here wliicli is over fifly feot IiíuíIl 

Wii-Ta IVinjile. Wu-Ta ííive tow(U’ed 
t(*ini>l(') is silual('d in Kweihua, Suiyiian. On 
tlie body of llu* líMuple wliich is aboul íiíty feet s( 
bigh are fivc* pagodas eacli earved with Buddbas cu 



Wii-Ta Tnnple, Kweihua, Siiiyuan 

ded in nichos. Picture gives a*ctose view of 
e ()1‘ tlie pa godas. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF WOMEN 

By Mbs. KAMALA CHATTERJEE, B.A. (Oxon.) 


A JOiNT Conference of the International 
Women’s Council and the National Council of 
Women in índia was held at the Town Hall, 
Calcutta, from the 30th of January to the 5th 
of February last. 

It was a unique oceasion, as this was the 
first time when a Conference so widely ropresen- 
tative had niet in índia. Delegates froin all 
parts of the world attcnded the sessions an»! 
the subjects discussnd wen* wide in choice. 

The International Council was founde<l in 
1888 in the United States with the aiin of 
strengthening and co-ordinating feminist activity 
by federating the various associations w^orking 
for the improvement of the jtosition of women 
and for social progress. It is a federation of 
women’s organiüations all over the world and 
represents women of all races and faiths, work- 
ing aceording to their several ideais along tlie 
most varied lines of life and thought. The 
iníltience of this little group spread stoadily 
until it is now a federation, cornposed of 40 
different National Councils of AVomen which are 
themsclves cornposed of National Societies and 
Local Councils or Branches, to which are again 
aiiiliated local associations and institutions. 
Today the International Council represents 
more than 40 million women bound together 
by their desire for peace and .social progress. 
Every five years the Council liolds its 
-Quinquennial Meeting when rcjjorts are 
presented, detailing the resuits obtained in all 
the various fields of interest and when pro- 
grammes of work are drawn up. Many 
organizations which are now w'orking for 
acraowledçed ideais of social progress have 
originated in these council mcetings. 

Thus, at the meeting held in Berlin in 1904, 
the Committee for Equal Moral Standard and 
against the traíiic in women and children was 
fonnéd and has ever since taken a very active 
part in the campaign against this evil.' The 
same meeting in Berlin saw the beginning of 
that International organization now known as 
the International Alliance of Women for 
SulTrage and Equal Citizenship. 

'rte nriain object of the Council is to 
establish a permanent link between the women’8 
organizations of the different countries, thus 
making it possible for them to work together for 


the improvement of the material and moral 
position of women. The chief strength of the 
Council lies in the fact that it does not belong 
to any particular movement. It is because the 
work of the CouncU has not been restricted to 
any particular propaganda and because all 
women, of whatever creed, party, section or 
class, Imve been weleomed as members that the 
Int(‘rnational (youncil of Women has proved 
strong enough to help forward all that tends to 
the goo«l of humanity. 

The National (kmncil of Women in índia is 
affiliated to the I. C. W., holding the same 
voting privil(‘ge.s as the other countries. Six 
provincial councils ineluding that of Burma are 
affiliated to the N. C. W. I. These provincial 
councils in their turn are in touch with 
innurnerable women’s organizations all over 
the country. TTence we find that the women 
of all organizations affiliated to the national 
councils of their countries have an opportunity 
for discussing their special problema ultimately 
at the council mcetings of the I. C. W. 

Tlu‘ rrií-etings of the International Council 
have been held in the different capitais of the 
worhl and this year Calcutta was sclected for 
the .íoint Conference. 

The Calcutta Conference was attcnded 
by 24 Overseas, 19 Indian and 30 Bengal 
•lelegates, besides many visitors. Of the 24 
fiverseas delegates, Ireland sent l, Great Britain 
8. Belgium 1, Roumania 4, Switzerland 3, 
Krance 2, Denmark 1, Grcece 1, Holland 1, 
l1’he Secretary to the I. C. AV.), Australia 2, and 
New Zealand 1. China .sent one visitor and 
Australia .sent two. 

()n the 30th January the Maharanee of 
Baroda presided over the inaugural meeting of 
the Conference. Before a representative and 
large gathering the Maharanee delivered her 
inaugural speech. She laid special emphasis on 
women’s education and their political position 
in the. new constitution and said, “ It is our 
duty to see that they (women) are ^ven that 
training which will fit them to play their part 
in Natibnal affairs and at the same time make 
them more efficient motiiers." Discussing 
women’8 status in Indian politios, the Mah ar anee 
explained that woroen’8 claims had not received 
fuil recognition but the privileges that had been 
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earned by woiiien would niake a good beginning 
and, properly utilized, sliould ultiraatcly 
achicve tlieir ideais. 

A detailecl ac.eouut of all tlie sossiuns of thc 
Conferenee vvill be too lengtliy for these pages, 
but tlie conipreliensive iiatun* of tlie Councirs 
Work will bé realised fully wlieii \ve consider 
thc charaeter of tlie resolutions passed and rc- 
eoniinendations niade at these lueetings. The 
Conferenee has franieil resolutions in connee- 
tion ^wiMi Rural RiTonstruetion, (liiTs Eduea- 
tion^ ''IVaining of tlie Soeial WOrkiT, Nursery 
Seh(K)Is, C'ineiua, Medieal luspeetinn of Sehools, 
Food and Health, Fegal Disabilities, Franehise, 
Maternal Morlality and tlie Traílie in Wonien 
and .Children. 


Speaking on Rural Rcconstruction Lady 
Pentiand gav.c a description of the Country 
Woinen^s Assòcíations iri England which eom- 
prised 64 active socícües an(l suggestcd that a 
similar rural organizatiòn, if set up in índia, 
would be able to achicve iniieli in iUiproving thc 
life and jinsition of woinen in índia. Lady 
Nilkanth deseribed the plight of Indiaii villagers 
and aseribeíl their misery to lack of edueation 
above evc^iytliing (*lse. Tliis ignoranec ean bc 
rc‘moved, said Lady Nilkanth, only with the 
help of the State. 

11i(‘ N. C. \\\ í. slmiild see that the State 
was more alive to its duiy. 

Lady Bosc* spok(‘ ou rural edueàtion and 
industries in Bengal. She suggestcd tlie forma- 
tion of village sdeieties and the 


training of women teaehers for 
the villag('s. She ah' 0 » said that 
then* was great need/for the re¬ 
vi vai of villagv* indi[s'tries. 

Mrs. K. Chatty(mdhyaya em- 
phasis(‘d the extreme luiverty of 
the villagers and the impossi- 
bilil.y of aehi(‘ving any improve- 
ment whih' the |)eople jiaid out 
to of their ineome in 

\v\\[. Dame Flizabídh Cadbury, 
\\ho led th(‘ British delegation, 
was of opinion that in all seliemes 
for rural reeonsiriietion, the popu- 
larising of musie should be an 
impoitant itian, as it Would make 
village life more attraetive. In 
England tlaw had for .some tina* 
b(*eii slimulating the taste for 
musie among sehool ehildr(‘n and 
village* folk through tia* médium 
of gramophon(‘s aial rádios but 
imw Ihis method is b(*ing n‘plae(*d' 
by forming ehoirs of whieli 80 
are aiready in existem*e. In eon- 
Ta*elion with giiTs edueation Mrs. 
P. K. Ray .suggestcd the forma- 
tion of a spíícial Board for girls’ 
eílueatiou under the Edueation 
Department. This board should 
liave th(* decision of syllabus aial 
t(‘Xt-books for girls' sehools as 
well as the power to cffeet im- 
provem(‘nts and to conduet cx- 
amínations. She also demanded 
efjual expenditure for girls' cduca- 
tion as for boys and thc appoint- 
d bc ment of^a spccial woman officer to bc in charge 

carricd on as far as practicabíe by the National of girls^ \éducation. 

Council of Women in índia. The training of thc social worker was dis- 
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oussed at length by several important speakers, 
amoDg whom were Dame Elizabeth Cadbuiy, 
Miss Wingate, Miss Tyan from China and the 
welLknown social worker Princesa Cantacuzene 
from Roumania. Voluntary untrained service 
was appreciatcd by most of the speakers but the 
. want of trained leaderehip and of proper 
^ arrangements for training was also felt keenly 
by everyone. 

While discussing the problem of “ women 
and the press,” Miss Zellweger, a journalist from 
Switzcrland, said tliat altliougli women did a lot 
of jüurnalistic work they usually occupied vcry 
humble positions as reporters or writers of 
special pages. Important topics concerning 
women shonld receive greatcr publicity and 
women should do more serious writing along 
thcse lines than they havc Inthcrto done. 

Maternal mortality which camc up for 
discussion ncxt is a vital problem with us. We 
are al! familiar with tlie high dealli-rate among 
Inclian wom(*n due to raotherliood. The Con- 
ferenee diseus.sed this alarmirig situation and 
suggcsted means for the removul of conditions 
whieh favour the incidence of thi.s prcventible 
mortality. I)r. Jhirad’s cxposilion of this 
problem was very instructive. 

Tile last sossion of the Conference dealt 
with traflie in Avomeii anil childrcn, legal dis- 
abilities of women and the Child Marriage 
Act. 

Mrs. S. N. Uay spoke on legal disabilities 
of women and Dr. Nowrange and Mrs. Menon 
on the Child Marriage Act. 

Miss Sheidiard, while initiating tlic debate 
on TrafBc in Women and Children, said that 
unless there is a revolution in the attitude of 
socicty towards this evil, all legislation or 
medicai work w'ould be useless. Continuing, 
Miss Shephard said that recently a greater 
number of women were taking interest in 
rescue w'ork and if organisations similar to the 
All Bengal Womens Union could be started in 
each province, much could be aehicvcd. She 
concluded by saying that it was still true to 
say that the chief rescue agencies were the 
Salvation Army, the various missionary 
societies, the Brahmo Samaj, the Seva Sadan 
and the Servants of índia Society. 

Begum Shah Newaz spoke very ably on 
this subject. In the course of the discussion, 
she said that it had been phived from the 
statisties laid before the League of Nations, that 
índia was one of the most moral countries in 
the world. 

As the foregoing indicates, the work of the 


Conference has been heavy and also very varied 
in its nature. The problems discussed at these 
meetings may not be new, but the fact that 
women from so many diüerent countries of the 
world United with us in demanding the reforms 
w'e have been striving for, puts new strength 
in our endeavour. 

The serious work of the Conference was 
relieved by the various social functions arranged 
by the Reception Committce. At these social 
gathcrings friendships were made and person- 
alitios unfolded. In fact, the social side of the 
(knifcrcncc may bc cxpected to yield more per- 
mancnl results; for the light of friendship shows 
up the littlc details of unity of spirit, which 
engenders a stronger bond of fellowship than all 
the creed of internationalism. And many such 
fricndshiiis were formed. 

Sev('ral social engageinents had to be can* 
celled on account of Court Mourning but the 
fow that could be arranged were very success- 
ful. During the steamer trip to Belur parti- 
ciilarly, all restraint was droppbd by the gather- 
ing and a genuiuc spirit of friendship prevailed. 
The Princess from Roumania was a charming 
combiuation of the ardent social reformer and 
a good friend with whom to enjoy the beauty 
of nature and simplc everyday talk. Her 
cinema depicting Roumanian peasant life was 
spccially eujoyable and instructive. Her speech 
on the opening day was also much appreciatcd. 

The Civic Reception given to the delegates 
and visitors by the Mayor and Aldermen of 
Calcutta w'as a íit gesture on this unique ocepa- 
sion. The Mayor wcleomed th» guests tO 
(Mty of Calcutta and Dame Elizateth Cadbiiiy, 
Princess ('antacuzene and Mrs. Faridoonji 
replied in bchalf of the Engliéh, the Continental 
anil the Indiau Delcgations respectively. 

IVith this reception the Conference carne to 
a dose and the delegates departed for thelr 
various desünations. 

índia has been a great centre of Inter¬ 
national fellowship since a long time. The 
Poct Rabindranath Tagore’s Visva-Bharati was 
tlu' first centre of International Culture in 
Modern índia which brought us into closer 
contact with tlie rest of the world. Hence 
it was very appropriate that women who have 
always been the chainpions of peace and 
goodwill between nations should hoM meet* 
ing in índia. 

The Conference has heen such a great 
success because the spirit of the gathering has 
been wholly in keeping with the traditions of 
our country. 



INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Mb.' 11t’KíM1ni LAKSiiMiPATin prosided at 
the Tainil Nadu Provincial Con^ress hold at 
Karaikudi 



Mrs. Rukinini Lakslimipallii 

Miss E. ('iiAMiKK, Ins|)octr('Ss of Scbools, 
Jubbulpore and Miss E. J. Eniii.s, Taidy Princi¬ 
pal of Bcngfss Memorial (lirls’ Hifrli Engli.-íb 
Sohool, Bilasinir, liave liocn nominalcd lueniber.'^ 
of tlip C'ourt of \a»|nir Univcrsily. 

Db. Mr.'^. PaUMANAM) AM) ]\Ius. Jkk. J’. 
Kotvaij, liavp l)cen nominated mcmliers of tlu* 
Academic Conncil of tlie same 1'niversily. 

The following ladies are holding important 
posts in their respective spliores in tlie Ediica- 
tion line: 

Mits. T.vriNM Das, aí.a., is tlie Principal of 
Bothunc Collegc, Calenfta. 

Mrs. SARo.ri\i Datta, m.a. (dal.), .m..sc. 
íMancliester), is tho Profc.ssor of Botany, 
Bcthune Coll(*ge, ('alcutta. 


Miss Maxeck M. Mehta, m.a., m.sc. 
(Boinbay), n.sc., ph.n. (London), F.I.C., D.I.C., 
is the Professor of Clieinistry, Quccn Mary’8 
Coll('gc, Mylajiore, Madras. 

ÀI1.S.S E. K. Janaki Ammae, m.a., ph.D., 
n.sc. (Lond.), is the Sugarcane Gcncticist, 
Imperial Sugarcane Brecding Station, Coimba- 
♦ore. 

Mi.s,s B. M. TwkddIíE will delivor an 
Extension Lecture of the Mysore üniversity on 
“ Development of Rural Iiuiastries ” in English 
at Bangalore íind Mysore. 

Dr. Miss Devi Valiram, m.b., bs., l.m. 
(Dublin), M.e.o.o. (London), is the first lady 
from Sind who has acf|uired high degrees and 
•liplomas in M('dicine at the 1'oreign Universities. 
Sh(‘ ha.s returned from Europe where she went 
(o have first hand knowledg(> in Maternity. 



Dr. Miss Dkví Vuliratn 


Raxi Piid. Kumari Saiiiba of Sherlmt has 
been unanimously elected to be the_ president 
of the Bijnore District Board. This is tlie first 
time a local sclf-governmcnt organization ^ in 
índia iias asked a woman to control its affairs. 




Bck)K.s in lho i)rin(*ipal Kuropoitii aiul Tridian hinguages 
aro roviewed iií The Modehn Review. But nniows of all books f«ent cannot. 
be guarantecd. Ncwspapors, poriodicals. school and collego tcxt-books, 
})ainphlots, reprints of inagazino avticlc'?, addrcssos, etc., aro not nobcod. Tho 
r('Coipt of books rocíâvíd for roviow oannot. l>o aoknowlodgi*!], nor can any 
onqnirics rolating thoroLo anaworod. No c*rili<;itíiu of book-roviows and noti<‘os 
ia pnblishod.—Kdilor, Tiik Modhun Rkvtew. 


ENGLISH 

CHRIST AND (^OMMUNLSM; Ihj K. fHimlcy 
Jon(:s, Ijorido)!. lloddvr d: Slaii(iht(ni. í*nvv 
P/). 318. (Um hc hfid fnnn (hc Ássttridtion Proi^H, 
CulcuiUt. 

In this book Dr. Jonos sp(‘ks lo oslablish that 
“tlio Kingílom of Ood ” of Josiis inrhidoa a form of 
communisin <jn ('arlh, H(‘ aduiits tho amaziug 
proílnctivity of oapilalism in rorlaiii tlirorliona and 
tho fa<'l that oapilaJism fails in lho (‘<pial distribu- 
tion of lho naiional income, but tho f-tiggoation that 
tho capitalista should bo inl(‘llig<'nt onough to avert 
diaaator dooa not mooí with his ai^proval as ho .say.s 

ainount of indiviflual goodwili can alono for that.” 
Ho dooa not toll us liow tho “ Kiiigdoni of ( lod ” ia to 
be establishod wilhout individual offort. Ilis solution 
for all our aihnonts in this world is lo “ accopt Christ,” 
whatover íhat inoanvS without indi vicinal ofTort, íle 
forpots Ood will not inov'o His lilllo finger to holp iia 
imloas wo set íibout tho business oursolvcs. If lliis is 
so thon how aro wc to sol. abuiit it? 

• Tho construclivo part of lho Soviot progrannne 
doaling with Kdiicatioii, Hygione, Hcallh and other 
wolfare activilios rocoivo a wann approcialioii but ho 
conclcmns thc' soviot conimiinism as its organisation 
dopends on class hatrod and violonco. It ia oa.sy 
onoiigh to tíilk nboufthe “good nows to lho cconomi- 
cally disinherited, to the sociaJly and i)olitically disin- 
herited, to the physically disinherited and to tho morally 
and spiritimlly disinherited”; biit it is hard to say Take 
iip thy bed and walk.” Dr. Jonos’ dynainic is *' tho 
resources» of the living God.” Ho is imconscious of the 
fact that God is a great mis€*r and does not di.stribiito His 
resoiirces freeJy. He cxacls its equivalont from us. 
How shall we satisfy His demanda? If individuais are 
moved by “ the spirit of the I^ord ” tlnúr offorts will 
count and it will be too bold to say that the loadors 
of Soviet Rússia are not moved by Spirit of the 
Lord.” It is tnie that Soviet Rusaia haa gènerated 
vioience and dopends on class hatred but we humans 
are very hiiman and often infuse our frailties into our 
altmistic actions. The Spirit of the Lord is often 
reiidered muddy in passing through human channeis. 
We shall have to grant that tho motives behind the 
Riis»an leadera are pure and lofty though the means 
adopted by them are often polluted because of their 
eagemeaa to get to the goal aoon. 

41-10 


The lr('filment of tho themo by Dr. Jones is in- 
loresting rí'ading nrid is more ofion amusing in the 
ab.Nurdity of his doduetions. If a host offers his guests 
food, Dr. Jone.s would deduci' an iujunction to ccono- 
mic distribution of wealth. Horo is a sample of what 
lho book aboiinds in: 

Whon wo aro inclined to queation whether the 
(los])(d has atiylhing to do with the economic life of 
pooplo it would bo well for us to hear again Jesus 
saying to lho disciph‘s in rogard to the hungry multi* 
t lidos ''riioy have no no6'd to go away, give ye them 
to (*at/' and I would not sond them away fasting” 
. . . “7nost roligions would” adds Dr. Jones, and 

ludicrousiy paraphrases this into “They need not gó 
away lo alhoistic communism to find a social order 
in uhich thoir material wants will be met; givo ye 
them to eat.” Josus as an oriental, extenilcd his 
hospitality and oíTerod his meagre all to his 
but tho highly individualistic spirit of America caimot 
undiusinnd this gonorosity which is found everywhere in 
lho East ovon today. 

If ho confiuod himsolf to the mutilation of the 
scripturos wc may treat it as amusing, but when he 
starís mud slinging at other religions—Hindiiism in 
parlioular —we foel ho passos boyond his licence. When 
doaling wdlh Christianity ho would have us forget the 
l.'ipb<\s of its followere but with Hinduism he feels justiôed 
in condomning it because of the malpractices of its 
devotoes, Wo would like to romind Dr. Jones that 
though the followers of Christ practised a form of 
cominunism in the oarly years and a certain form of 
it stili Jingors in tho Roman Catholic priesthood, yet 
the bulk of lhe followers of Christ—so-callcd—have 
evolved ono of tho acute forma of private property in 
tho capitalistic system, while let it be said to the 
credit of Hinduism that it has battled with the evils 
of private property for inilleniums. The relies of the 
struggle wo find today in the joint famiV syStem and 
in the casto system al though in tho lattor we find at 
presont in great relief the evils only emphasised.'^ D»' 
Jones is yery short-sighted to the achievements of 
other religions. It would be well for us Christians to 
have litjitle more of "the spirit of the Lord.” Jesus 
was criticai of his own religion but appreciative oí the 
least good wherever found. Let us ao likewise. 

When a leader gives directiona to particular 
individuais we are apt to fali into the teniptations o{ 
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generaliaing sucli tips into rnlps of coiaiiift for all. 
Jn the injuncHons givcn to tho (list‘ipli's we cannot 
road commonisiu. Ho was sonding tlu^ni oiit as sheej) 
amongst woIvcp and his direclions won' calonlaíod to 
make their task easy. Josiis iiovrr rc(*omin(‘ndod 
asceticism as an end or as a part of cominnnistic 
aocicty he waiited to start biit as a moans to an cnd. 
If we ask a pcrson about to dive to throw off all 
encuinbering gariii('ní.s and put on batliing clothes we 
do noí proscribe suídi Síirturical fasliíons for all. He 
asked somo qf them to lí*a\c llioir prodnrtive ocrupa- 
lions to füIJüW liim. "J'liat does indieate tliat those 
wlio have to carry tlie toreh of llie niission have to 
take to the aseetie way of life, biit iiot (hat all should. 
We cannot tear passages froin their context and build 
on them structures n<‘vpr eontemplateíl by tho 
architoct. Many of Dr. Jom deductions are far- 
fetclied. Hcre is an exaniple of ratioiialising tho pootie 
lauguagc of the prophcts. IIo (piotos “ Make yo ready 
tho way of tho liord, mako His paths straight. Evcry 
valloy shalJ be fillod and ('very inountaiii antl hill shall 
bc brought low; and the crookod shall bo made straight 
and the rough plaees srnooth; and all íl(‘sh shall soe 
the salvation of God.” Dr. Jonos makos this i)assago an 
attack on tho competitivo order. Ho say.- ‘‘The 
valleys have booome «loprossod boca use tho moiintains 
have gone up. That is tho tragody of a competilive 
order. At tho foot of tho laountains of financial 
6UCCOSS j^ou find valloys of financial depression. Tho 
creation of ono ov(‘r-rich man nsually moans tlie siaid- 
ing of a wholo host below tho poverty lino ” etc. etc. 
We do not need to strctch lhe soripiiivcs to ]irovo llio 
evils of tho competitivo order undor capitalism and 
we, cannot thrroby gathor that Jesus was against all 
individual oíTort wliero thore was no oxploitation. ‘‘ A 
workman is worthy of his food,” that is to the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of his labour; wo may call it a wago, 
a profit or anything elso as long as ho has contribiilial 
his quota of serviço. It is diíticult to say that Jesus 
favourcd any ])articulur form of social order. Ho 
formulatod this eternal principio that shoiild guido us 
in our dealings with our fellowinon and liíus loft us to 
solve our problonis iii tho Jight of such fundaniontals. 

Pooling of ro.‘<ourros may bo workabh* iii a smull 
homogeneou.-í group bul it is not ixi.^sihlo to got a 
heterogonoous mass of i>oopl(' micIi as a iiation to wurk 
on that basis. Josus and his discipl(\s IíníhI on a com- 
mon piirso. So do many grou ps at tla^ prosent day. 
But that System cannot bo geiir rali.^oil iiilo a. working 
formula for all. Tlio communism of the oarly 
Christians was no doubt one of consuniplion but to 
have a commuiiisru in jirodiiction roquires a groat<'r 
urge thaii mere individual oíTort as lhe Riissian fwperi- 
ment has shown us. The uaiural urge for ijroductioii 
has alway.s booii liungor, that is the salisfactiori of on<*s 
own needs. "^J^his leads us to a piir-^uit of profit within 
limits. Society has lo safeguard itsolf agaiii>l a misuse 
of this Jegitiinate urge and set up rcgulations againjr-t 
exploitation of lhe weak by the .slrong. We can now' 
sec the danger of large combinai ions for ])roduction. 
Hiimanity is mado up of all sorts auvl condilions of 
eople in all stagos of moral and ])hysioal ovolutjon and 
cnce it is not possiblc to standardise their li ves on onc 
model without violence as Rússia has more than 
demonstrated to us. We have to allow oach pcrson lo 
Work out his own salvation in the light of his evolution 
in so far as he does not interfere with the rights 
of his neighbour. We are gregarious, it is true, but not 
in all things. We may cluster our homes and form 
towns but each wants his own bome. There are limits 
euch as these to be bome in mind if we are to succeed 


in any social planning. Centralisation has for its 
corollary violence to got people to conform to one 
inould. Tho only e.scapo is docontralisation in economic 
produetion. Dr. Jono.s doe.s not go far enough to sec 
the practical dillicultios in tho way of working out a 
central jilan. 

As usual in all his writing.^*, Dr. Jones takes the re- 
niarks of Hindu frionds he invites to preside at liis 
meotings and makcs use of lhe customary platitudes 
from tlie chair to prove tho liold of Chiistianity on 
índia. The book is pu})lishod for roadors in other 
countrios and suoh i^tfitomcmts aro gullible enough any- 
whore. Iii somo ])a.ssng('s on(‘ wishos Dr. Jonos kept to 
hi.s thomo and forgot his í*vaiigelical mission for a 
whil(\ 

J. C. Kumarappa 

THE TARIKH-I-MÍTRARAKSHAIÍI, TRANS- 
LATIOl) INTO ENGLISH : By Prof. K. Bmu, 
M.A.; GackwmVn Orirnfnl Scrlrs, Vol. LX/ÍÍ; Pp. 209. 

Tarikh-i-Muhamkshahi Wtis pul)iyiod in 1931 in 
the Bibliüthoca Indica Series, no. 254. It has boen for 
tlie lirst timo niíido availablo in English translation by 
JVof. Rasu. This work is not a mero translation of 
the t<'Xt imblishod in tho Hibliolhoca Indica Series. 
Rrof. Risii has utiliz('(l a Valuable MS. of lho Tarikh-i- 
Mubarakshahi iii i>ossí'ssion of Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
and coilutod the text of it with sevoral other MSS. from 
the Jiritish iMii‘ieuni and Bodleiati Library. Sir 
Jadunath in his Fon^word says, “ The traaslator has 
afibrdod evcry assislance to future workers by scnipul- 
ously giving tho roadings of diffororit MSS. in evcry 
case, as well as oxtracts from ollier Porshin histories 
ou tho samo poinls. Tliis is the oritical study of 
this uniqne history.^' 

Taríkh-i-Mubarakiíhahi in its English garb has filled 
a gap in tho histoiy of the Dolhi Sulanato. This is 
“tlie soiircíí of all our knovvledge of lho Sayyid Period,” 
and “ o\ on for oarlior periods of Indo-Muslim history, 
its aiithor, Yahiya gives many littlo piceos of informa- 
tion not to bo íoinid clsowhoro.” Wc iiropose to draw 
tlu* interost of the J’('uder to some such littlc picces 
of informa lion. 

Yahiya Sarhindi, aiithor of this history, is doscribed 
by Sir Jadunath and other historians as woll, as a 
Shia; but it appoars doubtful from Y^ihiya’s “Intro- 
duction ” in wliicli he praiso.*-! and invokes peace on 
tho first four (/alijdis of Islain. Had Yahiya been a 
Shia, he would not have luuler ordinary oiroumstanoos 
eveii inenlioned llu’ first ihroe Caliphs wdioin Shias 
disown and curse. If Yahiya wais really a Shia, this 
de])artnre from lhe traditioii of his own sect, can only 
be explaineil as outward conformity with mental 
reservaiioii to a Siinni custom, as th(‘ author was born 
in a Sunni oouiilry and al.so wroto for a Sunni mler 
of Dolhi. Tankh-i-Mnbnmkshnhi throws somo inter- 
osling sidclight on Sultan Balban’s expedition to Gaur. 
Aceording lo d Tughral flod to Narkila (Pers. text 
]). 42) and tlioro is no mention of Hajinagar or Jajinagar 
(Barni, Pors. text t>. 87). It is aaid that Rai Danuj 
as a conditioii of intorviow wuth Balban desired that 
llio Sultan should roceive him standing. A courtier of 
Balban .suggostod a dovice which should save the Sultan 
fiom showing such unusiud honour to an infidel and 
at the same time satisfy the demaud of Danuj Rai. 
When the Rai ontered tho darbar the Sultan stood 
up and let fly a hawk from his hand, Icaving the 
Rajah and the courtiers of the Sultan free to interpret 
the motive of standing each in his own light. (P. 40). 
We also leam from Tarikh-i-Muharakshahi the name of 
a hitherto unknown Bengali hero of Bengal, Sahadev, 
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who commaiided the paiks, %.e,, infantry of Haji Ilyas 
againfit Sultan Fíruz in thc batile of Ekdala (foot-note 
p. 129). 

Prof. Basu has executed a diíiicult task vàih com- 
mendablc success. We only regret that he has some- 
times departed in the wroug dircction in reading propor 
names wnich may puzzle the general reader; Alb Kiian 
in «place of the familiar Turkish titio Alp Khan is 
hardly pardonable. A mis-translation, dcntijmcè 
(p. 95) for do misauak (tcxt p. 94 meaning tooth-stickF.) 
has created great confusion in the story of tho poor 
Hindu convcrt and the wickcd poet Ubaid, (who hav- 
ing becn consulled by tho Hindu as to how he should 
simuJtancously use two tooth-sticks gi\en to him by 
his IHr, Nizamuddin Auliya) adviaed tho lalter that 
he should put one to his moulh and thc otlior to hb.... 
• “ Ruby-canopy ” (p. 76) for Chatar-i-lal (text p. 77; 
mcanwg ruby, i.€., rcd umbrella); “ covrred with iron ” 
(p. 223) for covcred in steol”; are perliaps iiot happy. 
Geographical names aiso rccjuirc fiirtlior elueidation. 

Thcse fcw things ai)art, Prof. Basus work dosorves 
to tako its rank with standani translations of 
Peraian liistories. Evcry stiidont of Indo-Mii.slim his- 
toiy will íind this work usoful and alinost indis- 
ponsable. 

K. R. Kanunco 

WORLD REORCANIZAI^ON OX CORPORA- 
1’IVK LINES; Bij Giimppc de MicJielis. Allert nnd 
UnwiUj pp. Ail, pncc lOtf. 

Ratlior more than Iweiity-one yoars ago Kuropo, 

‘ and later on ])raelienlly tlu* whole world b(*eame iii- 
volved in war. JVoplo beli('vod thal. il was a wur 
to end war,’’ and lhat oneo Prussian Tnilitarisiii was 
eruslied all the nalions wonld live logotla'r in poaee 
and amity. 'Fo-flay iiiany nntions to be more 

Jíeavily armed than they wen’ beíbn* 1914, and 
wo read that in the dilTcrení, eoiintri(*s ]>a(riot< are 
eomplaining that their aiinameiits are insiiírieient. 
Threc i)owers. however, sland out most eouspieuously 
in the ro-armameiil rare, Jai)an, Italy, and (termany. 
Xotorioiisly the govenimeiits of all threc’ eoiintries be- 
lievc in war, bul, all alike realize the iniffortíinee of 
persirnsion,*’ and tlierefon» eniploy eertain inen to state 
the ease for tliíi (‘xj)ansion of their imrtieular eountry. 
Such a “ persuasive ” writer is Senator rdnf'<'ppe de 
Michelis. 

Thc book falis into two parts, íirst th(> text, and 
then thc appendix, and of the two the latter is thc 
more worlh stiidying. and it throws a. great deal of 
valuable iight on the jíresent division of the world 
among thc colonial powers. Thc text snff('rs froni 
grandiloqtjency, and vcrbosity. For exami)lc, the 
liiminous fíiscist expcrienee reeommended by hí*r eleven 
years of cconomic progress and of civil ordtT, seciired 
for the Italian nation in thc inidst of tho formidablo 
difficultits of thc world erisis” (p. 15). What exactly 
does 'Muminoiis** mean? 

Senator de Michelis’ pro])osals are simple. in short 
lhat Europp is to civilize África. Ile dernands ccpial 
opportiuiities for all capitalist countries to send 
emigrants to the 'Vmpty colonial spaces,” and to in- 
vest capital in “ backward ” countries to get raw 
matoríal from them. The four most civilizing 
nations in Europe are Itnb^ France, Gerinany, and 
Great Biitain, nnd the responsibility for civilizing ” 
África is to be shared among thcm. He dernands that 
with regard to raw materiais therc-should be a “co- 
ordinated intemational administration.” Thc future of 
África then would be to be re-distributed “amongst 
all the Europeon (I) colonial (I) powers, past and 


resent, not for tlieir own benefit, but for the eommon 
enefit of all the nations of Europe’’ (!) (p. 204). 

Mussolini is quoted as saying that ''the prmnt 
System of production has releasea forces which it is 
no longer in a position to control.” This idea is com- 
mon to both fascism and socialism, and superficially 
their Solutions seem to be alike. Yct there is a fimda- 
inental diíTerence bctweon the two; Senator de Michèlis 
aims at an intemational state capitalism which would 
preserve the diffcrence between the colonizers and 
colonized abroad, and between the cxploiters and ex- 
ploited at home. A soeialist aims at an internationai 
socialism which would abolish the distinctíons between 
colonizing, and colonized nations abroad, and between 
capitalists and workers at home. The faaoist way leads 
to the deserts of Abyssinia; tho soeialist to Five-Year 
Plans. 

ClIRISTOPIIKR ACKBOYD 

THE ATOM : By E. N. da C. Andrade, F.JB.S., 
nrw edilion entirely reviaed and extended 1036, price 
1/6. Thomaa Nelson & So7is, Ltd. 

Prof. da C. Andrade has made a repute^tion for 
himself as an extrcmely abh* and lucid exponent of 
llic modern devclojjmcnt of atomic physics. His book 
on thc Sirueturc of tho Alom has become one of the 
slandard books on the subjccí. Hccentiy in a chapter 
conlribut('d to Reports on Progress in Physics (lfi34), 
cnlitlcd The Phynics of thc Alom, we are indebted to 
him for a very clear and conciso ac(‘ount of the recent 
dov(‘lopm(‘nt of tlio snbjocl. Tlicse aceounts are in- 
tonded fur lhe advaiicod students and roscarch work- 
rrs. In lho book imdor roviow lho author has attempted 
lo givo a popular accoiint of tho dcvclopment of 
alomic ]>hy.«!ics wilhiti tho com]>ass of a small book 
of 129 ])agos. Tho book was íirst ])ublished in 1927, 
and lias sincí» l)ocn roí^rinled so.von limos. Tho present 
edilion is enlir('ly n^vised, exlonded and brought up- 
lo-(lale. In .so\en «horl, chapters beginning with the 
atomic tlu*ory as ({(‘velopod by lho chemists, he writes 
hucces.'<i\ely aboul lho size and niimbor of atoms, the 
alom oí olcctricify, tho naliiro of Iight, the strueture 
of tho alom, liow thc alom sonds out radiations, and 
alom and onorgy. Tho applicition of wave mcchanics, 
and of tho discovories of positive clectrons and nêutron 
to tlu* probicaiis of nuclear an<l atomic strueture have 
bícu inoori>oratod in tho book. The author has avoid- 
od lho uíío of diagram.s, mathomatical formulas and 
symbols. To a roader familiar wdth lhe subject it is 
\ery inlíTeíling to soo how lho author has attempted 
to give a pictiiro of tho intricato subjcct of atomic 
physics by incaiis of a niimbei of apt analogies and 
ilhistralions. IIow’ far a non-.scientifie reader will be 
ablo to form a oloa-r idoa of thc subject by reading 
lhi.s book, it is difficult to say. In any case he will 
iiot bc misinformed. 

In lhe Proface the author writes, have so often 
bcoii askod about the kind of work for which the 
Nobcl Prizp is given, that wherever I have had ocea- 
sion to rnonlion a piccc of fundamental work which 
ha?» becn tims rocognizod, I have drawn attontion to 
thc fact.” Ihie finds lhat the investigations of all the 
Nobcl lauroates in physics who have contributod to this 
subject, stfirting from Rontgen to Curie-Joliot and 
Chadwick have been described. 

D. M. Bosb 

ARNOLD AND THE GRAND STYLE: By 
Rcv. A. J. Boyd, M.A. Oxford University Press, 
Pp, 16, 

The pamphlet reproducea a paper read by the 
author to the English Association, Madras Branch, In 
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it he joins issuc with MiiUhcw Arnold in ropard to 
Jiis fjoncfiption and applioation of lho tonn, ‘ tho grand 
stylc.’ Ho says íliat Amold’s doíinitioQ of the 
oxpression ia arbitravy and imduly rostriotivo, leading 
to the c\fliiaion of ovrn Sliakospoaro, that lils link- 
ing togothor of !sim])!o Hoinor and ‘ sovoro ’ Milton in 
the catí^gory of wrilors of poi*liral work^* in lho grand 
stylo is umvarrantod, and lhat Arnold*s ontiro dis- 
cüurac on llio suhjra-l. is of littlo critioal valiio. * Indírd 
tlicrí' is not onc modo of grandíMir in pooíry, nor two, 
but inany.’ 

Aniold usos fh(* o\[)rossion, ‘ tlio grand atyk'’ lo 
denofc a parlicular kind of pootic giaiidour, -a ' siis- 
tainod píaioction ’ of Mylo, ‘tho constant union of 
tíiniplicity with groalnoj-s.’ Ho thus soN his own 
«Standard, and it can. by no inoans, br calhai occcnlric, 
for it conforms to oiir of llu' fiindanionlal princípios 
of classical art. Jiidg('<l by this standard, Shakospoaro, 
according lo Arnold, doos not coiík' up lo tho inark : 

iShakospoaro is diviiioly slrong, ricl], an<l aítractivo. 
But suronoss of i)orfoct .•'lylo ShakL'.--i)í‘an' hiimolf doos 
not i)o,-soss.” 

Arnold has oiiiployod om* ^pocitic loii<*hslono, and 
anothor critic is woJcomií' ío ('inploy anotlior for assos<- 
inont of pootií; valu('s \mI1i loforotico to a diíTrrout 
aspoct of pootic art. Tlnai» is rooni for all Mo;m- 
while wo nocd not (piarrcd with Arnold but should 
ralhor fo(‘I gralofiil lo hiiu for whal ho has givon us, 
for, as tJio author adniils, llion- is in il no lack of 
stiniulus, suggo^tion, dolicatc’ la.-tt'.” 

But allhougli oiK' wnuld find il li.ird lo arcí j)t th ' 
coiiclusion at ANhich Itio aulhor airi\f's, his hamllim; 
of lho subjoct is o\cí odmglv luod and inloi('-.nng. and 
wr wouhl cominond llio papor lo all sludíMil.'-. of lilorary 
criticisiu. 

THH PA8TORAL rJdXIV IV fiXfHJSÍÍ : Bu 
\V. (\ Doufjlna, M.A. Oxjonl U)tir(').s}ff/ Pms. P}>. IS. 

"nds píiniphlot loo rojívoducos a i>apor nad lo liie 
Kngli.sh Associaiion, Madras Brandi Hio author niakos 
a delailcd study of Iwo fanious l^nglish olcgios, 
Milton’s Lyciditíi and Sholloys Adonais and ])oints out 
llicir dcop indobtodijo^s (o tho (íroi^k and Latin bucolic 
l)OPts. Ho shüws tliaí Milton lias boon moro Micco.ssfuI 
than kShelloy in pouring iiow wiiio into old bolth'S, 
by having produciMl an ology wliich is a iierfoclly 
original pooni, althoiigh so doliboratoly ba.^-od on cK-c^m- 
cal modcls. Sholloy's poom is at its liot, lowanls the 
ond whoro hc shakos off tho fottors of pastoral con- 
vention and throws liimsolf on hi*' íavu rosourcos. 

It is a scholarly and illuminating ili^^í^ourse and 
will wcll ropav süidv. 

P. K. Gi ha 

CO-OPERATIOX IX IXDIA AND ABRO.\D By 
S S. Tnlmaki, B.A., LL.B., Untumivy Stcrcíary Pnt- 
vmchd Co-ofx ralive Íníditufi,, Bomlnnj, uilh Fon - 
wnrd by <S/r Laluhhai Sn moldas. Prírf Rs. ,f/S, - 

Tlie book undor roviow is iiilondíd to b(* a giiide 
to tho síuílonts altonding co-opora1i\sdiools and 
classes and is writton by a [uonoor nf urban biinking 
and co-openitivo housing in AVosiorn In lia, who luis 


serve the purposc for which it is intended. But it 
«uffers from an attempt to covor too wide a field in 
ft small compass wdiich hus niade tlie treatmont both 
hkcichy and scrappy. Howevor, thero are certain 
aspects of the subject, such as the legal, and certain 
(ypea of co-oporation, for instauco, the íorms of co- 
operation othor than rural credit, whicdi are treated 
in groaior <lotail than in othor works on co-operation 
in índia. Tho book also giv(\s ovidomío of tho dcep 
and pradical iiitorcst that th(' author has beon taking 
in tho co-oporativo movomont in this country. 

CJliKMUKH N. SlNGH 

THE TNDÍAN ARiMS ACT MANUAL : By Rni 
Buhndiír G. K. Ray, Ex-Supdt., Hoviv Departnient. 
(idíunnnrot of Índio, !)lli Fdn., pp. S^S, with an 
ihd(.r. Pricv Rs. 0-10. 

It conlains tia» Indian Anus Acl XI of 1878, tho 
ímli.in Arms Ruios 1921 and togothor with tho Rulos 
and Ordors of tlio (lovornmonl of Índia and of the 
\arious iirovicial goxorninonis; tho (English) Explo- 
siv(‘s iSulístancos Act, 188.‘{ (16 Vicioria Uh. 3). the 
ImJiaii I']\pIos)Ví‘s A(‘t IV of ISS4 and lhe Explosiv(\s 
Siibstanco Acl. VT of 1908 with noios and caso-Iaw uj)- 
lo-dalo A book which has i‘un lo lh(‘ 9th odition 
noods no iiilroduclion. It ir- an o\tr('m>'ly usoful and 
iiaiidy publicalion mí'ant for hiwycrs and laymon alike. 

SKT.EfTED SPEEITIES OF bORl) iMACAULAV: 
The WorlfOs i'los.sirs, Oxfo)d ('nicí r.vly Press. 
Píirr .Ss. 

Mucaulay’s sp('eclios, cornei ('d by hini-^idf, wort* 
lii^l mil)li>lu'd in 18{)4. 4’íu‘y an* pr(.'S(‘nlod h('r(* to¬ 
gei iior >\ith In.s famorn^ Miniilo on Indian Eíliicalion 
(1835) The Indian roador wonld find much luofit in 
going through il, tsjxeially his s])í'Och('s on Parlia- 
montary Reform and llie (Io\(nimonf of Índia. Tlio 
priiiling and go(-u|) is of líu' usual slandaid of oxc.ol- 
lonco one is acciislomod ío associai o with Th(* 
W orld s Classics. 

.1. M. ]^.\TT.\ 

RADIO T.\L1\TES AXD 'FELEVISIOX : By I). 
N. }'asudt'ra^ .U.*SV., publishal by Al mo Ram A* Sons, 
Anarkoli, Lohore. Pricv. Rc. 

Tlii.s book dcals with tho fundamental methods of 
wireless communicaliou and has beon writton for those 
who know a littlc about ('loctricity and are keon lo 
uiulcrslantl liow it is possible for Ihcm to listen, with 
lhe help of a simple apparalus, to a siiooch or n pioco 
of music Corning from thousands of rnilos by wirelos';. 
It aini'? ul explaining the principies of Radio in tho 
.siniplosí po.ssible lorms, avoiding all historical and othor 
conlrov<T.«ial dotails, so that e\on a laynian can grasp 
lhe siibjocl. wilhout any difliculty. 

One of thf' most romarkablo achiovemonts of tho 
present day elecjricily is lho win'less comiiinnicalion 
í>y iiioans of whicli rnessagos are sont between poinis 
on tln- <'arlli’:, surfaco, in lhe air or under the ocean. 
It is imleed inarvellous to think that the human voice 
—riay vvvn í-Ik» human picturo—can bf' sent acro.ss 


becn secrclar>^ of lhe Bornbay Provincial Uo-ojjoralivc Ihourands of miles without oven a wire connecting the 
Instituto sincí' its foundation, some oighiocn yr-ars ago. Iwo poles. The subject is so vast and advaneed that 


Rao Bahadur 'falinalvi has doalt with all aspects one cannot touch uiion overy point unl('ss ho writes 
of the co-operalive irnnomenl in this country and ha.s a big volume. Honce lhe author proposes to explain 
mndo brief reforcnces to (he movomont in European very briefly how this mòde of coinmunication is brought 
countrieg. Hc has al.^^o discussrd tlie w('akní'Ssos and about. 


drawbacks of the .situation in índia and has inade At the outset tho writer describos dircct clcctric 
nractical suggestion to remove w^vf‘ral of thom. The current and circuits, Ohm’s law and olcctro-magnctic 
book is a sort of vade mecum for all Co-operators in offocts of current and oxplains wavo motion and the 
índia, as observed by Sir Lalubhui, and will no doubt characteristios of wireless waves. Hc thcn states all 
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the clemenfcary laws connected with thc reception of 
wircless tninsmission, resonancc and iuning, and ampli* 
üeation of speoch. The writer cxplains nt good length 
thc principled of ialkics and vilaphone, inovintonc and 
photophone systoma. Ho thcn goos on to State thc 
. prinoiples of Tolovií?ion. 

The book is copioiisly illustratod with diagrains; 
simple and instniciivo ('xaiii])k's and aiialogios havc 
boen given to explain lho phonoaiona whi(;h form thc 
basis of tho modo of wiroloss communication. In ox- 
plaining tho inothods» and ])rin(;iples the anthor has 
always mado uao of iip-Lo-da<o data and oaknilations 
and has avoided oomplicatívl and iiitricato sleps as far 
aã possiblo. Ou siioh an iulorosting siihjoct lho book 
undor reviow ia a ooinmondablo publicaiion. Tho valuo 
of tho book would havi» bí‘í‘ii onlmnced if tln* prin¬ 
cipies of Telovision won' d('scnl)LMl and cxplainod moro 
olaboratoly. Howevcr, tho book wili bo of groat holp 
to thosc who know vory littlo of oJootricily and yot 
want to know tho ]>rincij)k\s of Radio Talkio anct 
'IVlovision with tho assislanco of a short trouliso on 
thc sub,i('ct. Tlic printing and gcl-up of thc book 
aro cxc*rlk‘nt. 

SuKi MAu Ranjan Das 

LIKE AS (^P^REMONIAL : Bij M. Bcmul-ScoU. 
Vuhliyhnl hy thc ThODsophiral llonac^ 

Atlf/fir, Pp. Pricr A.s. d. 

Hiis ia anollior Adyjir ])aiii]»hl(‘t contíiining a 
hrfuro <l('lÍM'rod by tlio aulliov in Vienna in Íí)23. 
'riioro ia a toiich of ]>l;j|form oratory in il, all in praiso 
of Mafonic ('eronioiiios whií-h, we aro lold, toacli ‘‘all 
that gO(’s lo iriak(’ a goíillon)!m in llio l)ost atvl highost 
s('nse of th(’ Word’’ (]\. lõ). Mnaonio ril(‘a, liko Tunirik 
practicoa, an» gonorall>' koi)t mvtí*! and practiaed oon- 
tidontially. Masons do nol diaclosí» tlunn to non- 
masons nor diacu.^s tla in laildicly. Il is (liílicult, thoro- 
foro, for a non-maaon to auy oi)inion on thoni. 

The litth’ thal tho aiilhoi* has bccai ploistui to diacloM' 
here about, Ma^onic (\ roinonials, is lhat Masons u>r 
“thc coMiiiion languagí' of symbols ” (p. 10) and that 
they porfonii fconie kind of rhythinio, coiicertod aclion 
or mo\oni(‘nls by whioli "lho yilnsical, astral and 
mental bodics arc broughl inio harinony ’’ (j). 10). We 
aro also assurcfl in a gínieral way that “thcro is no 
losson that Masonry caiiiiot toach, no diíri<*ulty, no 
inoblom that Masonry cannot >olvo, for to tho weakest 
and to tho strongest, its training is c.omiilotc and 
llioroiigh(p. 7). Let ns bolieve that this is >o. 

T^. C. íllTATTACHARJEK 

SIIREE nHACNAT SINJIJlíE, THE MAKER 
OF MODERN GOXDAL : By S/. Nihal ,Singh. 
Coltini Jubihc (Ummiltvp, Gondnl. 

Wc arc accnstomod to assocaato Rnlors oí Xativo 
►States with ponip and sphaniour and lavish cxpondi- 
ture on í5j)orls and other paitios. P^irtunatoly for thc 
Indiaii peoplo—who m*(' one, whelhor in Bnitsh índia 
or in Nnlivc Slatea índia—there are some few examplos 
of cnlightenoíl ruiors, who liavo <lc\otcd thoir time 
and resources to thc propr('sfci of thoir States and its 
I)coples. The Rulcr of Gondal has beon known to bc 
an outstanding íigure amonpst íhcso and we are givcn 
an intimate picturo of thc chiíd as w’oll as a narrativo 
of his Work in this book. \\'c sce Shroc Bhagvat 
Sinhjec as a loving father of his snbjoct pcople, guid- 
ing thcir destines at cvery stcp, over a period of half- 
a-cpntnr>'. The task imdcrtaken would ha ve secmed 
titauic to a far larger statc, biit we see from the rccords, 
(luoted by St. Nihal Singli, that thc achievement has 
bcen of íull measurc duc to thc enlightcned outlook 


and thc íudomitablc wiil to do good of thc Ruler of 
the Statc. Education, agricultural advancenicnt, in¬ 
dustrial deveiopineiit, lines of cominunieation, all were 
planncd and brought to a succcssful issuc—^and all 
achieved without ostentation, as boíits a true Hindu 
and Kshatriya Raj. 

K. N. C. 

TRADE UNIONLSM AND LABOÜR DISPUTES 
TN INDIA : By Ahmml Mukhtar, M.A., Ph.D. Pub- 
Ushcd by Lonymnns, Grcca d: Co. Lld. Pp. 251 {in-- 
cluding oppcudiccs). Pricc G/~. 

Di‘. Miikhtars book is a welcome addition to the 
growing volume of htcralnrc on labour problems in 
índia. Thc Whitky C’ominissioii disciisscd the variou» 
aspccts of trade unionism (piitc thoroughly, but the 
need for an np-to-dalo book on the subject has been 
kccnly ív\l in rcc(‘nt times. It may be safely asserted 
that Dr. Mukhtars book will bo iiseful to all who 
want informalion regarding recent happenings in the 
labour world in índia. In thi.ã book, the history of 
labour disputes in Intiiii has be(‘n carefully analysed 
and Incidly iiarrated. The aiillior has emphasized the 
j)arts that ii;»\e boen ])layed by thc Courts of Inqiiiry 
and the Hoards of Conciliation, as well as by cniinent 
mediafors liko Mahatma (íandhi. Tho Indian Trade 
Uiiions Act and lho Trade Disimtcs Act have bcen 
olaboratoly examinod, biil, ono fcel*? that a compari- 
son with (hc laws oporating in otluT coiintrios would 
havo onhanced the inerit of thfse chaptcTS. Therc are 
nl.-^o clia}>lers on the constitution and thc achiovoments 
of tho Alimodabacl Toxtilo J.iabour Association, which 
is ono of lhe best examples oí eííiciont unionism in 
índia, and on tlio íillenii)ls lliat base bet?n mado to 
bring the unioiis undor an all-India federatioii. 

Th(' book is nowhorf‘ \ery inionsely criticai, and, 
as a Hu* pages of ehronological details appear 

to be a bií ílat iii some pla(*es. The bistorioal study 
of labour dl,^pnt(‘s would perliajx have beon more in- 
tore.4ing if, instoad of takmg oni‘ oaleridar 3 ’oar aflor 
anollior. tho aulhor had discll^sod tho frcquoncy of 
tlio .‘•trikes in oach in(lu''try s('píiratoIy. In spite of 
tlií^se minor dofocis, howoAor. tlic book will amply 
repay porusal and il. ean be rorommendcd to thosc 
iiit(‘rí>ted in thc study of labour oconomics in índia. 

Bhabvfosh D.atta 

PAPERWORK; By Admnih Sen and Rani Ghosh. 
Puhlishcd by thc Ai<nioHh Library, Calcutta. Pp. 180. 
Pficr /?/-. 

Learning by doing is an okl and familiar adagc 
and yct its trnth ia so obviou.s that we often forget it, 
Our schools never or veiy .'('Idom oxploit the hand 
for lhe purposo of education. In spite of the repeatod 
assertions aÍ»out thc dignily of labour somehow or other 
we Jook u|>on our hands a.‘í somethiug inferior to our 
brams. W<’ do not r<'ali/.o thc closc connection bo- 
iween the hand and thc mind. But modern paycho- 
logy has oonrlusivcjy shown thc importanco of manual 
and i)raclii*al work in teaching oven thcorctioal subjects. 

Wo rnay juslly contend that one of the greatost 
oducational di^^coverios of our time has bçeii the hiiman 
hand. Wo have at last come to recognizo tho cultural 
\alue of thc -irts and crafts. Hut discovory of a truth 
is one thiiig and its application in practico is anothcr. 
To judge by the condiíion of things in our schools wc 
have to admit that so far veiy littlo has boen donc 
in this dircction. Arts and crafts have yet lo find 
thoir propor plaoe in tho ourriciila of our oducational 
institutions. Wc must remeinber that arts and crafts 
have valuo not only for themselves but also for thc 
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opportimitirs fhey offor of piving oxproHsion io <he 
(■reativo inslinrts in our nature. And thc supremo 
íiirn of ediicaíion is to d(‘vrloi) thrso instincts. 

This adniiral)le hook ori ]íapenvork is an ultcmpt 
lo fihow hovv somo forms of rasy Creative nork ean 
ho inlrodiitríl in scliools with tho hrlp of siich ch(ía]) 
matíTials as ordinary jiapor and cardhoard, a ]»nir of 
scisFors, a foolniií' and a fíw snch sim]d(í ka-tm- 
m('nts. It doais willi pajiorwoik in all ils as]):cls. 
Several s('í*(ions of tln» work aro dovotod to papor- 
fülding, pafiíT-cufling, niaking of varioiis articlos frorn 
papor, cardhoard ino«k‘Iling, doooralions and sloncils 
and iiapiormachí' Avork. ''Hio hook is profnsoly illus- 
tratod with diagrains and skotrhos, exoicisos an' W('ll- 
arranged and onjoyahl(\ lho inslruídions an; í-impl( and 
oasy to carry out and whal is nujsl irnportanfc thc 
inakiug of varioiis things do not, roípiiro oxponsivo 
Cfiuipinont and iinplianont. I ani '■juio it. will ho wol- 
cornod hy all who aro intorostcd in lho fahioalion of 
childrí'!!. Froni poi^onal oxporionco I ean tostify how 
childron Joví' doints thiniís wilh thoir hands* and how 
íHliicativo siich aoli\ilios an*. 

I take it thal llío work writlcii as it is in lOnglish 
is intondod for loachors. As a loachíTs’ maniiíd it is 
íi vory importani aíldilion to <mr oducalional litora- 
turo. I wish tho anthors wonld now piihlish a ver¬ 
nacular ('dilion uliioli oaii ho usod diroctlv hy thfí 
childron. Works on aris and crafls iniondoil for childron 
should ho Mich as ihoy inav ho usod hy thoin unaidod. 

Appendix I doais with lottoring and lhe aulhors 
havo civon ('xani])los of docorativí' us»» of ronian lotiors. 
CoiiJd not tho Ikmgali loKors h(' iis('d m (his connoction? 

A f(‘w prinling inislakos havo (•••(pt in horo and 
thoro and .somo of tho illiisirations aro not (piito doar 
But those aro ininor dof('cls whi<‘li, I am sun', will he 
coiToctod in íi suhsofjiiont ('difion. í)n tln' wholo I 
havo nofhing hut praisí* for tho hooK and T congratulato 
tho authors for its prodnolion, 

Ax\tii X\th H\si; 

MEDIlOVAh IXDIAN SCrhmTKE IX THE 
BRITISH MT^^Ef^\I ; /?// Uamaprusml Chanãn, 

h\A.SJi.. Rai fính(Hhi)\ Lntc Snpvrintcnflmi oj thr 
Archnnhiqicnl Srrlifni, Jndinn Mví^íhw, (\ilrufta. Wilh 
(W hifroductiori. hy R. L. Ifohyon, C. R., Krrprr of thr 
Drprirfmrnt of Orirntrd Anliffinlirs (nid of Elhtutyraphy, 
Rriiish Miiacftm. Krqn}* Vmd, Troirh, Tiuhrn r ct Co., 
Ltd., Lnndov, ICht. Od. uri. 

Thoro was a tinu' whini foroigners thoiight that índia 
had no fino arts. It is not so now—not at loast aniong 
Ihoso who know SlilI in +ho British Mu.soimi many 
spodmons of nunlicNal Indiaii .scuI))hiro woro troatí^d 
np till vorv rocont limo-, moro a.s rcligious curiós, or a^- 
moro .“pocimons of iconography. ihan as fino ('xamplos 
of sculi»tnro. Mr. f’'handa’s hook dofinitoly pl:íc(‘s thom 
ainong ohjecls of ArI. 

Tho hook is vcrv ndl gol up. Tho platos aro parti- 
cularly (xoollonl. lho sculptnros roprrsontod thorein 
having bo.-ai >pociallly pholographod anow’ for tho hook. 

Mr. TIohson wriles in tho Introdiiction ; 

“ It was 1 hn'lvV chanco that broiight tho Rai 
Bahadur Chanda lo London at thc vory iiiomcnt whon 
tho gallcrics of Orn iilal R(digions in thc British Mu.scMim 
wcre íibout to hi' reurrangod. It had booii docidoíl to 
íibandon tluí cIas>irioation hy rcligiuns in favour of a 
historical arrangoinonl whioh is moro in kocping with 
thc general plan of tho Musoiim, and th(7 redundant 
sculpturo WÍI.S to bo w(odod out to mako rooin for thc 
colloHions of anliquities. 

“ In thi.-'- task (íf rovision lhe Rai Bahadur volun- 
teered to assist with his wido knowlcdge and cxpericnce. 


His cnthusiasm for Indian art, in which hc had long 
been actively interestod, was stirrod by thc Colleciion. 
and it is gratifying to know that ho was so impressed 
with its irnportancc that he decided to devote a mono ■ 
graph to it. 

'*The appreciation of Oriental art, particiilarly of 
its Far-Eastom manifpstation.s, has been growing 
rapidly in Eurojic; and tho iiowerful influence of 
Indian religious sciilpture on that of China and Japan 
has now givon to Indian sc.ulptiiro a prominence which 
i.s fully justified by it.-* own inhonait merits. 

“ But it was not always so. For many years tho 
b('auly of Indian scailpture recoivod scant apprecia¬ 
tion.” 

Of Mr. Chanda^s book Mr. Hobson says : 

^^It dcals only with a ])ortion of tho history of 
Indian sciilpluro, but it is a portion which shows the 
art in its livoliest and niost sensitivo forms. 

“Tho full oxplaiiations givim of tho various 
nioli\os will l)í‘ widoly wolcomcd. The subjects depict- 
od in tho sculpluro roliofs aro so complox that without 
.somo instniction in thoir meaiiing tho spoctator is 
liablo to bíí robbod of jiart of his pleaíiuro by .shoor 
bowihlorniont. AVhen ho uiidorstand? the incidonts 
d('pic*tod. as he will do aft('r reading tiic slorioa told 
hy tho Rai Bahadur, he will Ix» abio lo erijoy whole- 
heartedly tho singular boauty of tlm Indian sculptor's 
Work and lo ai)pi(TÍaío lho ('nthusiasm which inspired 
this monograph.” 

C. 

DESKJN : By Kod Curviuytou, Thr XXlh 
C( ulunj Librury, Ed. by F. A'. Krifihud Mruon^ 
puhlishrd by John Lane BodUif lírnd Ltd., Loudnv^ 
;.Vd;7, d/ü 701. Pp. Plntr.^ I-XIV. 

Tho aim of tho Twíuífiolh (-('ntury Library, wo 
aro told, is lo piiblisli a serií's of troatises on various 
lirobloms viowod in tho light of tho changing ideas and 
('vrnis of modíTii timo’. Thr' ])rosonf work fully main- 
tains tho high standard s(‘t bfforo thomscdves by tho 
inaiigarafors of lho series. Tlio titio of tho hook is 
rathor misleading, as lho terni Dr.mju is u.sually usod in 
architocturo. Tho di.stinguished aulhor. howovor, has 
usod it in a vory wider sonso. It is intondod lhat tho 
work should not only bo an introduction to Modorn 
Indu.stru.al Arts, but ‘ relat('s Dr,dyu lo tho wholo futuro 
of conlom])orar>" lifo.^ .\n attompt has also been mado 
to .«uggest tho character of the do.sign of tho * Machincí 
ago * by contrasting lhe ]»rosent-day social lifo with 
thoso of tho jirovious ages. The work does not deal 
with tho wholo human culturo but only that of 
England. Tho book is dividod inio ten chaplors and 
is al.so providod with a briof but usoful ‘ Bibliography * 
.‘ind an ‘ Index,’ 

A. C. B\ne«.ji 

THE WJbl) TRIBES I\ INDIAX HISTORY : 
liy B. A, Snlrtorr, M .Á., Ph.D. LoJwrCt 1935. 
Pp, plíA-XV. 

The book consists of fivo chaptor.'», uiz. Policy of 
the Hindu Ruiors towards tlm Wild Tribes, Tlm Kiralas, 
The Sabaras, The Bedars and Miscellanoous Tribos. 
The aifthor ha.*^* brought together cvidences rolating 
to thoso tribos from historical, as woll as tradítional 
and liloraiy so.iiríícs. But tho matorials have not 
alway.s been siftod with criticai care; there is often 
a proneness t.o inake catogorical statements even whon 
tho grounds aro flims>\ It must ho admittod, liowever, 
that tho author himself rocognizes thc ppeculativc char¬ 
acter of some of the.sí' statements. This weakness has 
riiadc porlions of thc book not 'history/ but merely 
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a rocord of references to Iheso tribes in ancient litera- 
tiiro, and which are ofton very fanciful in character. 

Tho author will oarn the gratitude of stucicnts of 
Iiidian history for the índii.stry which he has brought 
to bejir iipon his task. 

NmMAL Kitmar Bosk 

RED SAINT : By J. IL Wümer, Waíerloo Può- 
Hcntion. Calcutta and Mndraa. Price 

It is a story of liow soni(' gangs of criminais of 
Northern Índia, soirn^times working iogotliíT and some 
limes in rivalry with one anoíher were íinally brought 
to bay and rooted oiit by tlie Policc with lho help 
of a Jitorary inan working as an amalour detective. 
Tlií^ l(*a(ler of one such gang is the Red Saint. Tho 
auihor, liowevor, is not always s\iecessful in eroating 
seenea \vhich ar(' the eliief elements of a detective 
slory witii lhe result. lhai lhe l)ook lias turned out 
lo be inorely ii commonplace níuralive poss-essing 
no ]>articultir inerit eilher of style or of ])lot to single 
it out from lhe tlmiisand oiher storií^s of simiíar 
naliire. Needles.-' lo mentioii lhat th(' usual roínantie 
eh‘rii('nls an<l love episodes are not found wanting. 

SuHHiT Chandua Mitra 

bAlUHll AND HOÜSINC IN BANGAT.ORE 
r’íTY : fíy U. K. Srínmisan, aud d. Narímniha 

Murti, M.A. 

It is a happy sign lliat varionft« Universilies of Índia 
aro undertaking eerlain amount of praclieal studics iuto 
flie field of demography. 'I'his lillíe book is lho resull 
of tli(* V('s('ar(*hes carried on by llio authors in tho 
Univorsily of Mysoro, and is in lho naiuro of a con¬ 
tribui ion lowards th(‘ solulion of tlio housing diíTieulty 
in BíingLÜoie. The more such invcstigations aro under- 
lak('n by rniv('rsi1y scliolars lhe mor(' useful will be 
thidr sludy of Eoonomics. We have beeii greally 
iiu))ressí‘d with tlu' presentalion of tlio figures and the 
suiiiniaries drawii IluTefroni. 

Na l I N AKs I rA Sa ntal 

SANSKRIT—ENGLISH 

A DESCRI PTI VE CATALOGUE OF THE 
SANSKRIT MANUSC^RIKPS TN THE VANGIYA 
SAHITYA RARLSAT : By Chiuiaharmi Chakravarti, 
Sídiitya Paiisat HítUs No. Sõ. Calruita, 1035. Vp. S -í- 
xlv + ^^70. 

This well prinled catalogue of a little kimwn, but 
iu somo respects iniportaní, collectiun of Sanskrit 
manuscripls. written niainly in tho Beiigali script, has 
b('on compilod with adiinrable caro and llioroughiiess 
by Professor Chakravarli, whose .interesi in manus- 
cripts is well known. ll. is a welcmoe addition to our 
knowledgp of manusrript Ireasure which slill lies un- 
suspoftod in various snudler collections in the country. 
]0ver sinco the surveys madn by Ríijendralala Mitra 
and Haraprasad Sastri, sleiidily inrreasing coHoctions 
have boon and aro b('ing niade at Calcutta, Dacea and 
elsewhcre. Tho (follections exisling in tho Bengal 
Asiatic Socicty and Daeca Universiiy are indoed much 
largíT and moi*e important, but the valuo of the 
Vaiigiya 8ahitya Parisal colloctiou, whi<*h l)ogan in 
1894 and wliich has its owii interosting features, is 
perhaps not so well known, inasmurh as the Parisat is 
generally believed to bc connocled wiPh Bengali rath(*r 
than with Sanskrit literature. It is a liappy idea to 
publish a classiíiod accouiit of this collcctiou and draw 
to it the attention of interested scholnrs. 

The inanuscripts notiecd are varied in qiiality and 
interest; but they aro mostly Bengal manuscripts, that 


is to say, manuscriphs of Sanskrit works written in the 
Bengali scnpt. Of the total number of 1666, only 233 
are written in Dovanagari. Tho oldest dated Bengal 
manuscript in this collection goes back to the 15th 
ofntury, it boing a manuecript of the Harivamsa copiod 
in 1465 A.D., but there is another old manuscript of 
the Adiparvan of the Mahabharata, which appears to 
have been cojiied in 1500 A.D., whilc tho latest manus- 
erijds beiong to the 19th cenlury, and perhaps the 
entirí' bulk of the manuscripls (íoes not go beyond 
the 17th and 181 h c(ínl.uries. Neverlhídess, many new 
and interesi ing items are to b^' found, arul the* collec- 
lion íis a wholo Ihrows an interosting light ou the 
íSanskrit oullure of Bengal during the ijoriod oovered 
by the dates of the manus(TÍ)ds. It js ofien allcged 
that tl|o study of tlu* Veda was unknown in iWgal, 
but this is disjmjved by a number of manuscripts in 
Bengali scri])t dealing with Vedie subjects mostly in the 
form üf coinmentaries on Vedie texts and general 
manuais for Vedie .sacrífices. Tho collection of Tantra 
Works has some interosting features, but it appears to 
be neilher largo nor important froiii tlie textual point 
of view. Tli(‘ numl)('r of Purana manuscripts is fairly 
large; and, allhough few of lhem appeav to possess 
niarked value, the textual variai ions of Bengal 
manuscripts, jis rí‘vealed by tluan, are certaiây 
important for the stiidy of the Bengal tradition of these 
texts. A iiumbíT of little known digesls are recorded 
iu thí‘ Smriti section; but tho collection of worka on 
Ka\ya, (iranimar, Lcxicography, Rhetoric, Prosody, 
Eroties and Music is comparatively poor. Barring a 
fow exceplions. the sí‘ction on Philosophy consísts 
mostly of ('opios of well known and popular works 
of th(' dilTerent. Systems; l)ut in the section on 
Vaisnavism sorm* iutiTosting and hitherto unknown 
works are uoticed. 

There cannot be any doubt that a systematic 
catalogue of this collection desíTves to bc published for 
its varicul and intcTosting cliaracter; and we con- 
gratulate the Parisat and the al)le editor on the 
Micc(*ssful accomplishment of this laborious and exact- 
ing Work. 

S. K. Db 

SANSKRIT 

SRTMAD VALMIKl RAMAYANAM. Puhllshed 
hy K. Nnrayroniswtnni Aiynr, B.A., B.L., Advocate. 
Sladra.^ Lau' Journal Prr.ss, Mylajjorr, Madros. 

TJiis is a tine handy (*dition of ono of the most 
]>opular epies of índia, publish(*d uiider the auspices 
of an e<litoriaI committee c(ínsisling of Mahamaho- 
])adhyaya Kii|)puí^wami Sliastri., Mahamahopadhyaya 
S Kn.'íhnn Shustri, S. K. Pa<lmnnabh Shastri and T. V. 
Ramch.andrn Diksliit. The edition i.s stated to bc 
priimirilv inl('nded fí)r tliose who follow what is callcd 
lhe ‘ artú-tic ’ as distinguished from the Vsciciitistic 
way’ in liaiuiliug literary works. Thtis full lists of 
vnriant.s urr not- giví n Ihough it is basod on the 
collation of a number of printed editions and .several 
manuscripts. threo in the Grantha and one in the 
Nagari script, lhe characteristic featuresr of none of 
which, however, are iinfortunately ihdicatcd. As a 
matter of fact, the variants noted are \ery few in 
number, for only * such variants as were found fit to 
be considered have been givcn in the footnotes and 
such variíiiits as were considered uscloss have been 
dropped.’ The principies that guided the leamed 
editors in exercising Ihis consideration have not, un- 
fortunalcly, been explaincd. In the absence of such 
explanationa it is sometimes difiicult to follow the 
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inoUiui opcrandl followíul in oí rtaiii rii.'-es. It is thus 
noíiml that tliirlocii chjiptíM-s iii tho last Hook of tho 
Work, roforred to in somo of tho oditions, as having been 
inlorpolatod, tiro rolcgatod lo Hkí foot-notes as variants 
though similar ollier oxtracls laivo l)roii inooriíorated 
in lhe l)ody of tho lexi. Thíí ehief intorest of tho 
odilioM, howovor, li('s in ils atlraclivo gct-iip, nice 
prinliníi, heaiiliful illiislralions of some of tho important 
iiM'i(lí nls deserihed in lhe hook and ahove all. ils* handy 
size. ll. app<‘ars lliat originally lhe edilion w'as pro- 
pn.sed lü Im' issued m Iwo volmn(\s—‘Volume I eom- 
prisinií Kaiulas 1 lo V'l willi a tahie of eonlents and 
\'aimii(' II eom]irising Kanda VIT, wilh ti fiill 
alf>hal)etiral iiidex of eaeli of lhe hiu's in Iht' lexi and 
an index of names oeenrrinp: in lia» lext.’ An oiie 
volume edilion woiild, how(‘\er, he hinldy nsefnl and 
apl)recialrd. And il, is aralifyinjí lo note Ui(*refore 
Ihat Üie wliolt? of llie lext-])()rlion al leasl has been 
isvsned in one jiari in llw' vohime nnder review Ihongh 
lh(' inehision of (lu* prop(jse<l index ]H)rlion in lhe 
same volume wonld lia\e eonsideralíly inereased ils 
iililily and he all iIk* moro welcomí*. 

flllNTMl \Il\N (’n IKIIAVMÍTI 

HINDI 

TIHHAT MFA\ SAWA IUKA8 ; By Rahuht 
ívinkrit ynfpnni, Trlpitaknrhai ya. Pifblisfml by ihr 
Sfirtnl‘t Maiiiiir, 17, Bffrahd-kJinmba iUmd, Niw Ddhl. 
pp, .r-f-díiYi-j-i?/, wlfh a mn]), Prirr /^s*. d 

The aulhor of Ihis original hook on Iravel iu 
Tibct, tho land of mysleries, i.^ a well-known Ihiddhi'?!. 
scholar, and is an iridefatigable wriler. Old and 
modern Tibet is dos<'nhe<l in a manner which arouses 
intorest jiiid eiiriosily. As far as we are awaro lherc 
is no siieh original hook cm Tihet in any Indian vm-nti- 
ciilnr. Tho siihjeet-miitter, illuslralions and tho map 
are bound to rnako lho }) 0 ()k a iisefnl ono lo oduoaled 
porsüiis. Aeeordiug lo our aulhor, hoth Sanlíiraksila 
and Alisa Dipankar woro not Hengalis, hut hailinl from 
Sahoro, i.r., moden Bhagalpiir; and the old songs known 
as Bauddha Gan in Bengal tiro really Hindi. Tho 
aeeonnt of lhe aiithors soaroh for Bnddhist literature 
in Tibet is almost romaiilie. 1'íiit- hook has enrichcd 
Hindi literature. 

KUNGAMUNT JNANAMIUTA—hv//is/u/( d from 
thr origiunl Chinesa by Dr. Iloripmscid Snslri, 
D Lill. Publislud by Jaydcv Bros., Arynjmra, Baroda. 
Pp. xxvi-\~.17ü. Prirc Br. 1. 

This tran.slalion of lho sayings and prooopts of con- 
fnoius, tho anoionl sago and philosoidior of ('hina, from 
the original soure(*s, is a welí.-ome additioii l.o Hindi 
litrrature. The work foriu':’ a riumher of the Series 
cnlled “ Sayaji sahilya mala.” endowod hy tlie 
enlighiened ruler of Baroda. Tho iiitrodiietion deals 
with a hrief .^skoloh of tho old hislory of China and 
also a .«hort lifo of the .saint. 

Rame.s B.asu 

MARATHl 

SAN8AUA AND DITARMA SADHANA. 

This is a hook of 610 pages publishcd by Mr. B. 

B. Kcstlar of the Bombay Prarlhana Samaj. It coii- 
tnins religious wiilings and addresses of Mr. D. G. 
Vaidya, ICditor of Suhodha Patrika, the wcekly organ 
of the Bombay Prarlhana Samaj. Tho volume is 
excellently got up and deserves to be road by every 
scrious rpinded studont of religion and life. As tho 
titlí» of the hook indicates, it i.s an exposition of the 
subjcct from the Iheistic point of view, and cmbodie.s 


the truth tliat itdigious lifi» is not one of retirement 
from tlie world, but is bost lived in the midst of 
sociely and in the performance of all duties ihat are 
maiPs in this world, with faith in God and love of 
maii, aiiíl wdth truth, fortitude, palienee, checrfulness 
and charity to acííompany that love and faith. 

The hook ranks along with the pormons and 
religious writings of Ranadc and Bhandarker aa a 
companion \olume for daily perusal, inoditation and 
giiidance fit to hí‘ on lho tabk; of every good roader. 
'Phey logether give us the hest exposition of the reli- 
gion of lhí‘ Bramho and lhe Prarthana Samaj, illua- 
traling it. as ai)plied to praetical (?ondu(;t, from the 
líoelry of llu' .siinís of Maharasfi-a. As sivch tho 
hook makes a vahiahie addilion. holh hy ils .style and 
malhT, lo Marallii literature in the hranch of it w^hieh 
inay he .aptlv eallí'd “literal me of high seriou.sneas.” 

V. N. Natk 


CUJARATI 

P.\íd\.\RA (WTNKS) : By .Ihnvrrchnnd Maghani. 
Clolk htnmd. Pp. .l.iG. Pricr Br. 1 -S-(^ (IlWf). 

Inspired hy several rinema show.s seen hy him, 
sereíuiing ])ielures wilh a Univei*sal Appeal, Mr. Meghani 
li.is been lemplí'd lo throw llie suhjeet-matter thereof 
mio slories ainl .Muh, lhe aday)lation.s do hear out 
lhe motiv’e which ]•rümpled him to write tlitan sueeess- 
fiilly. Opinions niay dilTer as lo wlK'lht'r Mr. Mí'ghani 
has díUií' wcll m relimpiishing his old love—the folklore 
and folk-Iiteralure of Kathiawad— and embarking on a 
\c.x<el, which lo him is new and iinfamiliar. Ilowever 
lii.s innale power of delineaiing human feelings and 
lí.as.NÍons, in atlraclivo :ind hom(*ly language íp hound 
lo eome to his hfdp. whalever lh(‘ situation. It has 
eonie lo his Jielp lu^ri', .and lherefore the narrative.s do 
iiot l.Mck al traciiveness. 

JÍVAN V101) By Mnnlhd Chhotalfd Parrkh. 
iiffitid at lhe Libaral Lnkshmi Prinfing /Ve.s\s, Bajkol. 
Thiclc rard-hofird. Pp. 17S. Pner A.s*. Ifi (líUfi). 

Sixteen Bengali siieeehes of Bramhar.shi Kephav 
riiandríi Sen have been traiL^^laleil into very simplo 
(fujaríiti, a charaetcTistic of his work, bv Mr. Manilal 
Parekh, nnder lhe íille of “.livan Ved,” a title given 
1)3' I\í*sh;iv Charidra Sím hini.self, in .‘^o far a.s they revoai 
aulohíograi)hieaIly in •.lurilual development in ‘the life 
ol Ihat givat Inrlian Saint. Mr. Manilars Prefaee very 
surniictly giv(\s tho diíTerent slag<‘.s in the origin and 
n.s(‘ of the* Bralima Sammaj m IWigal and tho share 
that some of il.^ foimders conlrihutí‘d lo it. 'Po 
.serion^^Jy-minded ])eopl(' the work gives mueh food for 
Ihoiight. and the Iranslator has done well in putting 
the book hefore the Gujarati-reading public 

ASTIK \'AI) : By Kanniyalal G. Kothari, B.A. 
Prmiid nl the Arya Svdharak Pnm, Baroda. Cloth 
buund. Pp. 44^. price Rs. 2-0-0 {19S6). 

Pundit fianga Prasad T^padhyaya has written a 
hook in Hindi on the ahove .suhjeet—Belicf in God. It 
i< Iranslated into Giijarali by Mr. Kothari, who has 
''keii 'great pains as is soeu from the Prefaee, all 
throughout hi.s life to eomhat Atheism. At least it is 
a eontroversial iSíibjrct, and onch .side pulls il.s own way. 
Attempks ha te been made in this book to supijort the 
doctrine of Astik Vad hy the authority of Science, the 
Vedas, fjpanishads and other religious works to prove 
the existence of God. The arguraents have been 
mansliallod very weIJ. 

K. M. J. 



COMMUNAL NEPOTISM 


Bv THE LATE RaO BaHADUB PaNDIT 


K. VEERESALINGAM PANTULU, 
Ra jahmundry 


:Scene —Papayya Naidu garu’s * inner hall. 
.Enter —Papa 3 Tra Naidu garu and Veerayya 

Naidu garu. 

Veera. Wcll, Sir, Naidu garu ! Is our 
pc()plc’s fatfi alone doomed while cverybody 
elsc faros wcll onough? Wliat? Whoevcr get 
íiito high ai)pointiuonts aiiioiig Braliiiiins, allow 
011 ly their own atui nono of ours into tlio offico. 
Wliilo in an appointmcnt so liigli as this, why 
not you, for your part, gatlior some four of our 
folks in your oflic»' and prospor thom? 

Papa. So I quite wisli lo do. But then, 
tlioro aro not iiiany pas.^od ni('n ainongst us. 
The dornis (Europoan oíBoorsl don't aceopt any 
but passed mcn. Still, I’ll try my utmost. 
Truth to tcll, more peoplc amongst the Brahrains 
do pass examinations than amongst us. They 
Work hard; and thcy have intelligence also. 
Our people, as soon as evor they get a four- 
rupoe job, takc to drink and don’t work pro- 
perly. If we say anything. they tiirn round 
and seek to bring oven oursclves into hot wators. 
They don’t know good from bad at all. And 
it afterwards' becomos necossary to koep regrot- 
ing tliat we ever gavo thom a job at all. Yot, 
casto parliality boing a raattor of duty. 1 do 
desiro, of coiirse, when vacanoios oceur hero- 
after, to give them to our own poople and hclp 
them up. In Govindarao Pantulu garu’s time. 
wherever we looked, ho didn’t let anybody enter 
the oífice cxoopt thoso witli tlio lady-finger 
caste-mark on. During Padmanabhayya garu’s 
regime, all tho.ee mustorcd íogethor in tlie oífice 
werc only Niyogi prabhvi< with cubit-long 
cigars in their mouths. In Voerabliadrayya 
garu’s days, all Vaidiki sicamis gave up 
brahmanardhams^ at ‘ annual .eradd/ias ’ and 
got into .Service alone. In Khadir Saheb garu’s 
time, the whole oIRce camo to throng with 
Sahebs (Muslims). The othor day, in Appala- 
charyulu garu’s time, only perpendicular caste- 
mark people were to be seen throughout the 
'oflBce. And now that our tum is jome, it is a 

* Garu is an honorific in Telugii. 

t Participations in sraddha «ntertainmenis as special 
■ guetíií.(bhoktas), 

42—11 


duty to improve the lot of some ten of our 
peoplc, whatever the eíTort it costs. 

Enter —Venka 3 rya Naidu garu. 

Venka. Papayya, I have overheard your 
talk; and I ju.st come from inside. Of course, 
wo ought to uplift our peoplc by all means, but 
not harrn others without reason. In Padma¬ 
nabhayya garu’s time, it was pity of them 
that did not report themselves as Nlyogis. 
The mantrapushpam^ that had to be offered 
was also very small. 

Papa. Òh, I don't look for anything like 
that from our easte-men. I get them appoint- 
inents merely for the sake of well-doing. Only, 
if unpassed men aro taken in, the newspaper 
fellow.s won’t keep quiet. They howl and wail as 
though their own raft has capsized outright. So, 
I am just troubled with that one inconvenience of 
the papers. I proposc by some means or other to 
bring about the overthrow of the local paper; 
but no four of us join hands. I am tryin..? 
with all niy raight and main to see that those 
who have business with me don’t subscribe for 
that ]>aper at all. Why, uncle Venkayya garu 
continues standing. Do eome and take your 
Seal h('re, please. 

Vexka. Don’t want to; I’ll go in again. 
Never intend to do, my dear, the foolish thing 
just thought of. If only you aet uprightly and 
justiy, you need have no fear of the newspapers 
in tlio least. Sujiposing there is a paper, what 
will it do again.st you? If you enter upon sensc- 
le.s.s eourses to ruin it, your own high position 
will get into peril, and you will be ruined your- 
self, Thanks to your single self amongst our 
])oople being in a somewhat dccent position, we 
(00 have been enjoying respectability on your 
aeeount. That little honour that there is, don’t 
you mar by listening to all and sundry and 
ineurring needless grudges. 

Papa. Oh, the sehool-boys ‘of this plaoe 
are too full of hot-headedness. They mltid 
nobody, however great. They put forward all 
irapudent answers and queries before me with- 

9 Literally, the flower (the best) of adoration hyinnsf 
here, bríbe aa propitiatory o£Eering. ' 
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out fear or regard, while even Tahsildars remain 
terror-stricken in my prcsence. Whoever 
may subinit appiications amongst those that 
pass from the schools, Til suppress them with- 
out their going up to the dorai (European 
ofiSccr); and ril see to it that not one gets a billet. 

Venka. Oh dear! Never cominit such an 
atrocity. By so doing, danger will overtake 
oursolves sooner or later. The youths of this 
generation are not raere youths. They have 
leamt more of English tlian yourself or myself. 
If dislike arise in them, they will exposc us 
in the papers and create displeasure towards us 
in the officers’ minds. So, never onee meddle 
with them. Townsfolk won’t kecp quiet out 
of fear as do kanums* and ryots in the 
villages, unless you act without partiality as 
far as possible. 

Papa. Just for that rcason, my wholc 
being eomes to flare up at the bare mention of 
their names. Why so much insolence in these 
finger-sized sons of widows, when even zamin- 
dars treat me with every respect? For this 
disregard of gentlemen, their haughtiness, sir, 
must be crushed. Espeeially, Brahmin strip< 
lings ought not to be trusted in the least. Oh, 
they undermine dwelling-houses ! 

Venka. A wholly foolish fancy that. 
Evil-doers exist in all eomraunities. Amongst 
educated people, whatever the oaste, those of 
evil ways are really limited in number. If 
dullards are brought in because educated men 
don’t show fox-like meekness and subservience, 
the former, however low they may bow and 
tow, do yet contrive harm by secretly cutting 
throats with wet cloths. Do hecd my advice, 
fleeing that I am older and more experioneed 
than you. While in such a good position as 
the present, we ought to treat all alike, unmind- 
ful of caste and creed diffcrences where there 
is worth. But to harbour spite towards any- 
body and eeek to injure him is not good in the 
interests of this or of the other world. Our 
lives are not everlasting. If we don’t act justly, 
one and all will severally throw stones at us 
when our limb so much as aches a littlc; and 
even those benefited by us will come in for hurt. 
Why, haven’t you seen how, as soon as Govinda- 
rao Pantulu garu got transferred, Padmana- 
bha 3 rya garu stepped in and wecded out all 
Vaidiki germs from the ofBce? And Khadir 
Saheb, who carne next, quietly shunted out all 

*That is, execulive village officers (patels). 


the Niyogis and introdüced alT bearded Sahebs* 
(Muslims) into the office. Although our 
Seshachalam Naidu, as the next man, got in 
a few of our people, Rangacharyulu, on his 
own advent, sent them out to the mofüssil and 
filled the hcadquarters with Vaishnava swamis. 
Narasnyya Chetti, the next comer, brought 
in and appointed his brother-in-law and 
his domestie cook in spite of the absence of 
any passed men amongst the Vaisyas. And 
now, you are come. If you take in all your 
own people, your successor will give a clean 
shave to them all. The times have changed 
altogethcr at present. Anonymous petitions- 
also w'ill pour in. 

Papa. So, what do you say? Do you say 
1 .should stop giving jobs to any of our people^ 
or \vhat? 

Venka. Rama, Rama ! I don’t say like 
that for a moment. If our people are passed 
men and qualiíied, they alonc should be given- 
jobs without fail. Only, we should not take 
away another’s bread unjustly and give it solely 
to our people. Others also should be got 
employcd without partiality, when there are fit 
persons availablc who have passed good 
examinations. At that rate, nobody will think 
of doing you harm; and God on high will be 
pleased also. Your father, in the capacity of 
a peon, underwcnt no end of hardships even 
for your upbringing. And' after his death,. 
your good mother fell at everybody’s feet, raised 
subscriptions and got you educated. Thanks to 
her piety and goodness, you have come to the 
fore like this and risen by now to a position 
of emincnce. You ought not, on that account 
alonc, to forget your past lót and grow puffed 
up with conceit. If people are worthy, even 
though they be outsiders, do sympathisc with 
them and render them what help you can. And 
if unworthy fellows happen to be our own, dbn’t 
you draw them near. This I say for your own 
good, as I am one advanced in years. Don’t 
set aside my word. 

Papa. Nay, nay; speak not in that strain. 
Yours is a preceptor’s status in my eyes. I will’ 
try, as far as possible, to conduet myself aceord- 
ing to your counsol. Anyway, we must put 
down the Brahmin fellows and see that they 
don’t come up. My office time is up; TU rise- 
for d^ner. Good-bye. 

(Exemt) 

[Translàted from Telugu by Rao Sahib Dr. V.. 
Ramakriabna^Rao, Ilir.A., L.T., PhD.] 
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The Modern Chinese Theatre 

Just three decades ago a handful of Chinese 
students in Tokyo took over the technique of 
the modern Japanese drama, organized the 
€h^un Lui She, or “Spring Willow Society” 
and thus was born the ncw Chinese theatre 
movement. George Kin Lciing writes in the 
Asia: 

That the piiblic took a standoffish altitude toward 
lhe new dramu, wilhonl music, is not surprising, since 
ior centuries the Chinese miiul has linked lho drama 
indissoJiibly with music. It is natural, too, lliat lhe new 
movejncnt, having its rools almost entirely in western 
inspiralion, should have hcen opposed hy a sirong conser- 
vative cleincnl. The classic Chinese mnsíc-drama still 
provides the miisie and lhe poIi«hed actors exponents 
of a highly convímiionalized stage art, to which the 
public has for rentiirif’s becn acctislomcd. Through this 
old type of play the man in the Street íinds escape from 
the humdrum of life in poclry and a treatment of the 
commonplace at once colorfnl and extravagant. The 
hua Chu, or “spoken drama,” on the other hand— 
whether the work of a modern Chinese playwríght or 
a translation from the western stage—usually brings to 
the spectator the grim problems of life that have harassed 
liirn all day. J^caders of the modern movement, although 
of lhe opinion that the old music-drama should be 
preserved at its best as an example of Chinese art, 
neverlheless claim that it is an unsiiitable vehiclc to 
express present-day aspiralinns. Modern yoiith, they 
helieve, no longer desires poetry and escape, in the 
theatre, but reality and inspiralion. 

A typical audience drawn by llic modern drama niay 
well he termed “select”; for ir includes lhe intelligcntsia, 
the stíidents, the modems, nolably the ultramodcrns, and 
all who find pleasiire in being eonsidered members of 
the foregoing groiips. Perhaps even siirh an audience 
has, along with the general public in China, inherited 
something of the traditional decp-rooltMl rontempt for 
actors whieh grew iip in the days when stage folk were 
usually illiteratc and openly ignored the time-honored 
moralities. Biil the advent of the republic has, to a 
■certain degrec, erased lhe stigma formcrly altached to 
the acting professíon. The frequent appearance of 
Dr. W. W. Yen, Chinese Minister to the U. S. S. R., 
in photographs with the actor Dr. Mei Lan-fang, when the 
lattcr recenlly toiired Moscow, is a symhol of the new 
attitude. Neverthelcss some of lhe prejudice against the 
actors of pre-Republican days has been bodily transferred 
to the actors of the modern drama, in spite of .the fact 
that most of the latter are edurated and ciiltured peoplc. 

Praclically since its beginníngs thirty years ago the 
new drama has been in the hands of ama^urs—theatrical 
groups of educational institiitions and groups of society 
folk, who have appeared for charity. . 

Like everything else of a modern cast in China, the 
new theatre has been jprofoundly affected by political 
•agitation and mirest. One of the original grotip of 


Chinese students who organized the ** Spring Willow 
Society,” Wang Chung-sheng, was executed in Peking 
in 1909 by the Manchus for his revolutionary activities. 
The early period which he helped to launch, that from 
1906 to 1916, was marked by a dearth of native plays. 
Later carne a fever of dramatic activity resulting in- 
directly from the students’ antijapanese demonstration 
of May 4, 1919, in Peking during the Versailles Peace 
Conference. The eílorts of ihis second period were, 
howcvcr, dirccted wholly toward arousing patriotism; no 
progress was made in stage art. A third period was 
iishered in hy Chinese playwrights who had studied in 
Eiirope and America : their works were an improvement 
over thosc of the past, yet, on account of their scholarly 
attitude and strong western bent, proved unintelligible 
lo lhe greal masses. A fourlh period, which is still in 
progress, has been characterized by an active attempt to 
take the modem play to the common people. 


Expression of Group Life 

In the course of an interestíng paper with 
the above caption contributed to the World 
Order, Winifred Duncan, pleading for the 
rcvival of the dance drama ‘ as it was conceived 
by the Grceks and is still practised throughout 
the Orient, in religious ceremonials,’ writes: 

The entire West has confiised lhe art of the dance 
with acrobaties and gymnastics and the over-emphasis in 
this country on competitive sport has so dulled the bodily 
sensitiveness of oiir young people that it is almost im« 
possible to qiiiet them to a point where they can ex- 
perience motion as an aesthetic, religious and spiritual 
expression. Any savage in central África knows more 
aboiit this than wc do. To them, and quite rightly, motion 
is a médium for experiencing ecstasy—usually religious 
ecstasy. It a ciirious fact that this sort of motion has 
a far more beneficiai effect upon the health than any 
amoiint of violcnt gymnastics, for it awakens glandular 
activity, quiekens and distríhutes the circulation and 
quiets the nerves so that the moving body becomes a 
channel for psychic experience which can never be 
achieved to violencc. 

A begínning has been made in the wide-spread 
popularity of folk dancing, where at least group motion 
is experienced, hut there is something fundamentally 
childish in eopying the cnide stampings and whirlings 
of peasant commiinities of other nationalities. They are 
chíefly interestíng as the spontaneous expression of the 
psyche of a definite nationality, but in sfavishly copying 
them we miss the point, which is to create our own folk 
dancing and cnpress our own psyche. 

Aspectfl of the Japanese Mind 

Ippei Fukuda, writing in the Asia, dra^ra 
attention to the love of economy in all artistic 
efforts of the Japanese : 
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A Japanese poei in a íit of in&piration becomes 
exlremely laconic. His Creative Miksc has taiight him to 
boil down his poelic fancy to lhe seventecn-syllable hmku 
or, if he nuisl be voluble, to the thirlyone-&yllablt‘ waka. 
The sltrunkcn petals of saltcd eherry blossom uncurl 
themsclves in a cup of warm tca unlil in a minute they 
reefflorcsce in all their freshness of colour and sbape. 
But il does not lake cvcn a fraclion of a se<-ond before 
8 haikii in just sevcnleen syJlables gerininates in our 
mind wilh all its beaiity, imagery and foree of expression. 
Economy of words in thc Japanese texi wliets, iriMead of 
crippling, our response to ils breatli. To quote Basho 
(1644-16941, thc best known of haiku poets : 

“ Ah, siimmer grasses wave ! 

The warriors* brave deeds a dreani." 

Unusually vivid is the picturc raiscd before iis : a 
field desolatc but for a slirine or iwo in a rueful eoiiditimi 
of neglcct. Wild grass running riot cvcrywhere iinder 
the spent sun of a summer aflernoon is sirangcly reiiiinis- 
cent of sarnurai, oiiicers and nien, who fought, dreanied 
of honie, and fell in this saine held eenturies agu. The 
reaction is instantancous. 

This can bc said, with eípial trnth, of our apprecia- 
tion of art : the same subtlc proeess of siniplifieation is 
88 íully at Work lhere as in this forni of poelry. Japanest^ 
landscape artists often dispose of their íavuurilo theine, 
bamboos, with almost abject economy of touches. And 
yet those few briísh strokes in blaek reatlily bring to 
our eyes a cluster of thc vegelation in its reíreshingly 
radiant colour. 


The very ancient Game of Promise 
’Em Plenly 

Italian woraen brinp; their rings to Italy^s! 
cause.” Children give to II Duce therr metal 
toys to aid in fight against sanction.” As John 
T. Flynn observes in The New Republic, herc 
is the very keynotc of the present Italian 
disaster : 

Politicians in peace times practise onc tcchnique. 
They are promisers of abundance. Townsend wilh his 
$200-a-month to Uncle Jasper, Huey Long wilh his 
“ 8hare-lhe-weallh,” are not differenl from Hoover with 
his two-chicken pot and his two-car garage or Rooscvelt 
with his **abundant life.” HitJer offered lhe fleshpots to 
lhe Germans and Mussolini promised to the spare caters 
of Italy full bellies and prospemus days. The pcacetime 

g olitician appeals lo the appetites of his constituents. 

>ut all these promisers musl come iiltimately tfi grief. 
Hoover sees lhe chicktn vanish from lhe pot and the 
itself dissolve into air. RooscveltV abiindant liíe 
ornes u vast déficit and 11,500,000 out of work. The 
same kind of things has happened to Mussolini. The 
Italian belly is still empty. The workers are actually 
worse oíf. And the regime has been kept afloat on 
borrowed fiinds. 

Mussolini has borrowed iintil his externai credit is 
gone. He has borrowed at home until his internai credit 
Í8 exhausted. He is no longer able to promise things 
to the Italiana. He can no longer appcal to their appetites. 
He has reached that fatal moment when he must call for 
sacriíices. He must ask empty stomachs to endure greater 
emptíness. He must ask Italians not merely to lend more 
money, but to give up their life savings, their children'8 
toys, their wedding rings. You cannot do this under the 
psychology of abundance. You must produce in the 
nation the psychology of sacrifice. And that you cannot 


do in time of peace. It can be done only in a natiom 
at war. 

History teaches this lesson—that dictators and dema* 
gogues, when they exhaust the artífices of peacetime 
promising and can suníve oiily on a stream oi national 
sacrifices, turn inevilably and of necessity to war. And 
the reasoii for war can always and readily be found. If 
Mussolini were not at war with Elhiopia he wuuld still 
be at war wilh natiire and lhe laws of economies. He 
would still ha ve to call for wedding rings and metal toys. 
But he would nul get lliern if Tlaly were at peace. This 

why we have war in Ethiopia. But whelher the war 
ends quickly or drags on for a long time, that othrr 
enemy of the skidding Caesar—lhe grim laws of 
economies—goes on nibbling at his regime of tínsel and 
dust. 

Economic and Social Development in 
Rússia 

Lewis L. Lorvvin and A. Abranisoii, wlio 
visitecl Riissia in Septembor and October, 1935, 
writing in the Inícrnatiorud Labour Kcvicw,. 
give an account of íionie of the striking changcá 
now taking placo in thc V. S. S. R. : 

Anyone who has visited lhe l). S. S. R. at inlcrvals 
diiring the last decade or so eaiinot but be .stnick by the 
greai ^l^ides forward made during receni years. 

It is in some of thc large cities that thc externai 
evidences of industrial and cultural advance are patricularly 
striking. Moscow is almost unrecognizable as comparcd 
wilh 1931. Many parts of the ciiy have been modernized; 
strcels liave been widened and paved with asphull; large 
squares have been laid out at dilTerent points in the city. 
Some of the slreots radialíng from these squares are 
iincd wilh tall ncw buíldings, sorne of them Government 
ofiices and otliers apartmcnt bouses, boteis, workers’ clubs, 
etc. 

As one drives through the Sovict cities, one cannot 
mis.s the fact that a new urban civilization is arising 
which is in profound conlrast to the old. Not only in 
the large cities, too, but even in lhe smaller industrial 
towns one sees, soinetimes side by side with lhe old one- 
and-two-storey wooden buildiiigs or tenement houses, the 
modern struetures which have been put lo us within the 
last fmir or five years. 

As one looks furlher one hnds more siibstantial 
c\idences of industrial progress. If one visits lhe large 
departinenl st ores in Moscow, one will find there all 
sorts of articles, from pins and needles to clectrical 
apparatus, gramophones, and wirelcss sets made in Soviet 
faclories. Truc. many of these articles are not of lhe 
highest quality, but they are the first producls of an 
indigenous industry. 

The changes in transportation are equally significant. 
Along lhe road one may see oil tanks, refrigerating cars, 
and hundreds of freight cars in which various commodíties 
are being shipped from one end of the country to another. 
To one who remembers the U. S. S. R. a few years ago,- 
when passing trains and full freight cars were few and 
far hctween this is indeed a revelation of the advance* 
made. 

True, most of the new factories have been equipped 
with imported machihery and in many factories fordgn* 
advisers are âill used for the purpose of technical 
management. But everywhere one íinds signs of rapid 
adaptation to and mastery of the machine pre^ess. 
Factories are introducing improvements in the machinery 
which they have acquired, and new machines of many 
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kinds and varíeties are being built in Soviet factoríea 
under the guidance of Soviet engineers. 

Compared to the city, the Soviet village presents 
but few externai manifestationa of change. But even in 
the villagcs one cannot miss signs of a rcvolution in 
progress. The first evidence of this second revolution 
is the appearance of the fíclds. To one who remembers 
the old Russian landscape with its patchwork of closely- 
ciit little strips, the new sight of endless fields stretching 
in all directions without fences anywhcre has a stirring 
suggestiveness. These fields are the outward forni of 
a land system based on a new type of ownership and 
on a new method of work. And the signihcance of this 
revolution is further suggcsted by the tractors, combines 
and olher moiiern machincry in lhe iields and at the 
so-called tructor-statíons, and by the new grain elevators 
along the road. 

Even more suggcstivc arc the signs uf the cultural 
revolution that is laking place. The creches, schools, and 
clinies to be íound in líie villages, and lhe agricultural 
laboralories, very simple and crude though thcy may 
bc, arc syinbolic of lhe efFort to liring new ways and 
scienlific methods inlo daily life. All these new elemenls, 
thongh still in the most riidimenlary stage, represent the 
beginnings of a new rural civilization, likcly lo arise on 
the eronomic basis of collectivization. 


The War from the Ethiopian Point 
of view 

John M, Mclly, in lhe oourse of an illuini- 
natinp; paper published in tlu‘ International 
Affairs, cliscusses diffcrent questionts connectcd 
witli the Ethiopian war. On the qiicstion of 
slavery in Ethiopia hc observes : 

A hundred years ago 1 believe there were 800,000 
slu\es in the Brítish colonies. ít took sixty years of 
unreJenling cllort and £20 inillion of inoney to slop 
slavery in ihe British Enipire, so tliat it was nut uiitil 
forty years ago that slavery was hnully abolished, and 
as a matter of fact it still exists in the British Empire 
in spite of all oiir cfforts lo abolish it. The Emperor 
of Abys^inia has had virlnally only three, or at lhe most 
five. years since he caine to the thronr to abolish slavery. 
He has gone soine considerable dislunce. He has complied 
ulmost conipletely with the deuiands of lhe Slavery Com- 
mission. In 1924 he made an edict which he was nut 
thcii in a position to enforce, hut which he did his best 
lo cnforcc, «Jecreeing that children should bc born free, 
that ill-ireated slaves should be freed, that on the death 
of their owncrs slaves .^hould hc freed, and that lhey 
should maintain civil rights and sn forth. The Emperor 
has said that he lielieves, and he after all knows the 
diihcullíes that he has to face, that, without causing undue 
siiífering by lhe liheration of a large niimber of slaves 
at one lime, hc can virtually do away with slavery in 
Abyssinia in hfteen to tweiity years. í understand that 
the Italians ihink it will take hfty or sixty years. 

He pays a tribute to the diplomatic honesty 
of the Ethiopian Emperor : 

From the moment of the Wal Wal incident { do not 
think that anyone will dispute that the Emperor of 
Abyssinia has given Europe a very strij^íng lesson in 
diplomatic honesty; so striking that in duing so he 
jeopardised his own power. There was a strong feeling 
in Abyssinia at that time that he should not have 
hesitated to follow up the incident by an attack in force, 
because the Abyssinians knew then, as everybody else 


knows now, that he would have had no trouble in 
conquering the whole of ItaUan Somalíland before Italian 
reinforcements could have beeii imporled. The Emperor 
knew it as well, but he mainlained that he was bound 
by a sacred trealy and he restrained his chiefs from taking 
lhe course they would like lo have taken. That has 
reaeled very largely against hini in the eyes of his own 
people, who know very little aboui trealies and who only 
rcalizi; that they could, if they had not waited, have had 
a big military succe.ss. 

On Kaly^s “ Civilising; Alission ’’ in Ethiopia 
lic observes : 

The Italians claim to be condueting a civilizing 
mission and 1 am not going to insull an>body’s intelligcnce 
by irjdng to prove that that is not exactly their motive. 
But a question which is worth dis<’usbion is whether some 
naiioii had beller ní)t conquer Ethopia and put her to 
right*». T<» that 1 thiuk there are iwo answers. If we 
are sufficienlly altriiislic to want Abyssinia lo be reaÜy 
eivilizeeJ, then lhe Emperor will wiih open arms receive 
aiiy he!p we can give hiin. But lhe while man even in 
normal times is ihoroughly distrusted by the people of 
Ethiopia. and one can liardly blanie lhem. Tlie native’8 
usual oxprrience oí the while man is of that unfortunate 
type oí trader who, from his greater knowledge of 
Cí-onomic and commcrcial conditions, has exploítcd the 
binck man time and ugain. So that if a European nation 
takes over Ethiopia it is gf)ing to have a very difficult 
task, and only by force of arms is it going to be able 
tt) coiiipol progress, But the Emperor insísts, and I believe 
hiiri, that hr has oiir Outlook. He is just as keen and 
rather keencr than any other individual or nation that 
Abyssinia should be civilized, and he will gladly accept 
lielp. Let the nalions of the world Help Iiim, then, and 
lie will do lhe job far betier than it can be done by force 
of arms anfi by eonquering a proud people who want to 
retain their indcpendcncc. 

The secontl argument, í think, is a moral one. 
Because I do not like the way soniebody runs his house, 
I can, if 1 like, give him advice on how lo nin it, but 
T am not entitled to take over lhe house and live in 
it myself and run it as í please. 


The Coiiflict 

In the course of a ])iiper with the above 
ea]>tion Ellen Iloriip writes in the Politiken 
(C()])enliagen): 

Imperialism and the Leaguc of Nations are to be 
harnessed logether; ihcse two coiitradictory principies 
are to be indiiced to pull in the same direction: the 
square peg shall bc íorced into lhe roíind holc. 

The basis oí imperialisin is mighl over right and 
that of lhe League of Nations on the contrary is right 
over inight. linpcrialism is a recognition of the con- 
queror’s right to the submissiun of a weaker nation, 
the League oí Nations is an assertion of an International 
right bctwcfui nations, great and small, strong and weak. 

The result was lhe Lavíil-Hoare proposals. 

The events of the autumn have shown us financial 
iroperialism hand in hand with political imperialism. 
None of the Great Powers have lhe slightest interest 
in overthrowing Mussolíni. On the contrary, they all 
prefer fascism to socialism, whether it bc a question of 
Mussolíni or Hitler. They are investiug capital in the 
two dictator countríes and supporting them economi- 
cally even if they are apparently attacking them politi- 
cally. 
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The action of the Leagiie of Nations was bluff, 
sanctions broke down. Mussolirii*s frar of oil sanctions 
was bluff; the Laval-Hoare-Baldwin fear of Mus3olini*s 
thrcats ahout war was blufiF. And during all this bluí! 
lhe war is being continued in Ethiopía iinaíTected, in 
fascíst stylu with bombs upon the defenoeless and un- 
armed, upon villages and Red Cmss hospitais, while 
the next Laval-Hoare proposals are in tiie oíTing tindcr 
another name. 

JMiich however has been gained, if the workers 
have learnt from the events that fascism is not to be 
fought with impcrialistic wars. biit liy internutional 
co-operation belween all workers. If only they can see 
now that where imperinlism enters, inhrnational justice 
goes oiit, so that they will no longcr siipport a league 
dominated by impcrialistic governnienls and which has 
never been and can never lie a league of peoples. 


Journalism under a Dictatorship 

Last month we rcproducod froin The Living 
Age some of tlio instruetions that Dr. Goebbels's 
Propaganda Ministry hands out to tlie German 
press. The .sanio paper prosents anothcr 
samplo of journalism under a dictatorship in 
the form of instruetions iinparted by Mussolini^s 
Fascist Government to the Italian press : 

OCTOUER 29 

An altitude of reserve to bc maintained with regard 
to England, and also with regard lo France and Cermany. 

Great importance to he gi\en, on the olhcr hand, 
to our home activities. liisist on lhe inauguralion of 
ublic Works, especially the inauguration (»f the University 
uildings. 

Give much space to lhe communiquea on the limitalion 
and econoray in the consuniplion of goods, insisting on 
the fact that Fascist ftaly rcplics lo ihc iniquilous 
sanctions with a spirit of abnegai ion and saerifice. 
necessary for bread, hccause, ihank.*^ to lhe whcat baltle, 
necessary for bread, beeause, thanks lo lhe wheat bat tle, 
wc have all lhe whcat we need. 

Cive importance to the inauguration of the thealrical 
ycar, which will take place in Roinc. Tiirin and Milan. 

Give importance to the wi<l«"ning of the ‘ Via delle 
Botteghe Basse.’ 

OCTOHER 31 

Comment on the telegram ser.t to lhe Diice by the 
rabbit breeders and poultry farmers. 

Dedieate lhe whole of the first page to lhe inaugura- 
lion ceremony of the University buildings. ín a very 
emotiunal tone. 

Coniment on the Duce’s speech. 

With regard lo lhe answer of the linited States 
Government to the League of Nations, it is considered 
opportune for lhe comments of tlie Tialian press to be, 
generally speaking, in harmony with lhe recí*nt substantial 
confirmation of the ncutraJily of the United States and, 
on the othcr hand, that it should in-^ist on the illusions 
which may arise onee more for the preservation of peacc 
in Europe from the indirect enrouragemcni of the action 
of the League of Nations contained in the note of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of lhe United 
States. 

Comment with the greatest reserve, withoiii ex- 
pressions revealing satisfaction at the American answer 
to Geneva. 


Heniy Ford as a Farmer 

Thoee whose duty or interest it is to study 
ways and means of strengthening agricultural 
industries in this country will do well to raake 
a detailed investigation into conditions on the 
Fordson Estates in England, at Chelmaford, near 
London. A short account of the experiment ia 
reproduced bclow from The PeopWs Tribune : 

In 1931 Mr. Ford set out to make an experiment 
in what may be called highly inechanized inarket-gardening 
on an esta te which previously kad been used for ordinary 
mixed farming. flis ihcory was that, run on the righl 
lines, it would be possihle to employ much more labour 
at siilistantiully highcr wages and blill show a satisfactory 
profit, and hc has proved that this can be done. Over 
100 inen are in permanent employrnent receiving a higher 
rate of pay than the minimum of fhe Wages Board, and 
in addiiion have received large boniises distributed from 
the profits of last year’s work. 'Fhe crops raiserl include 
a wide variety of vegetables intended for the London 
markef, about 30 miles away, l)iit this ycar a sm;cessfiil 
slart has lieen made with ciillivalion of soya-bcans, which 
hitherto have not been grown lo any grcal extent in 
England. 

In lhe beginníng the estale consisted largejy of 
Tougli grazing land, and a quantity of worthless timber 
liad to be cleared, hedges grubbed iip, and t xlcnsive 
plowing and harrowing done before it was rcady for 
market-gardening. When the land had been liroiight 
into good condilion it was taken over by a concern 
knuwn as “ Co-operalive Sociclies,” and this coinpany, 
which now runs lhe farm, pa>s 4 per cent frec of 
income-tax on capital outlay by way of renl. Eqniprneiit 
costs are retiirnable over a period of 25 years. Fruit 
and vegf*tablcs are prodnced in bulk; ihere is an 
intclligcnce dcpariment whose lask it is to select lhe 
besi selling centres, and full loads for inoior-lorrics make 
for economy in transpnrtalion. Tho.se recponsible for the 
inanagement of the Fordson Estates helieve in the prin¬ 
cipie of raising crops that demand a maximiim of work, 
and in some of the ficlds no less than 90 per cent of 
the corps of prodiiction represent wages paid to workers. 
It is possihle to employ 150 men on 250 acres of firm- 
garden. On one farm where formerly six men and a 
lioy wcre cmployed, there arc now 14 permanent W(»rkers, 
thus proving Ilenry Ford’s thesis ihat if run on propor 
lines the farms can employ much more labour at siih- 
stantially higher wages than ihose formerly paid, and 
still return a satisfactory profit. 

Art and Modern Printing 

There arc just a few years iintil 1940, when 
the fifth centennial of the invention of printing 
with movable Icttcrs by Johannes Guttenberg 
will be observod. Writing in the Germany and 
YoUy Dr. Julius Rodenberg, who combats the 
preconception ^ that the printed book is merely 
the pátient and slavish interpreter of the 
thoughts and feelings of the author, that it has 
no individuality, and that the mission of the 
printer is to follow blindly the wishes of the 
intellectual creator,’ notes the infusion of a 
Creative and artistic spirit into modem printing 
in Europe : 
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The eharp decline in the number of books made 
especially for the bibliophile during the past two or three 
yeara could be attributed to the closing of many private 
presses if the same tendency had not been observed in 
England, In compensation for this, it is gratifying to 
notice that the ordínary books, including scientific, school 
and children’s books, nave shoivn a decided improvement 
in their typography and make-up. Along with the 
privately printed books, the interest in artistic bindings 
and hand-bound books, which a few years ago were very 
popular, has also declined. Replacíng this, the wrapper, 
which formerly was considered merely as a protective 
coveríng, is now utilized for advertising purposes and has 
become a field for typographical and artistic designing. 

The show window of a bookshop reveals today a 
colourful and variated world, for the artist as well as 
the craftsman has expended the full richness of his 
originalily in this field. Commercial and industrial 
printing have also been influenced by this tendency, as 
is evident in the tasteful wrappers and packages for 
cigarettes. This new Creative spirit in typography has 
penetraled into every official and commercial field. Follow- 
ing the cxample of the English railway coinpanies with 
their extraordinarily eífective placards, the German Federa] 
Railway has improved its advertising and brought a 
distinctive artistic element into its posters. The maga> 
zines have also fallen into line and often present a 
tasteful and pleasing make-up. The newspapers, however, 
are more hesJtant about taking on innovations and have 
cerluin reasons for doing so aince they qiiestion the 
advisability of changing the form of the paper after the 
readers have become aceustomed to it, while the cost 
involved is also an important item; but nevertheless, the 
first signs of a typographical revolution arc present in 
this field. 


Women in Egypt 

Mary MeCurdy writes in The CathoUc 
Citizen a brief review of women’s emancipation 
movement in Egypt which has been going 
forward unobtrusively during the last twenty 
years: 

For Egyptian, as for other oriental women, the first 
step in freedom has beOB the abolishing of the custom 
of segregation of the sexes and the seclusion of women. 
Today Egyptian women of the upper and middle classes 
wear European clothes, go about unveiled, and visit the 
cinema and other public places with their menfolk or 
women fríends. And this liberty to get out and about 
is still new enough to be valued by the risiug generation, 
thougli it has come about almost imperceptibly without 
any ficrce opposition having been roused. Furthermore 
two important reforms affecting the status of women have 
been made. The legal age of marriage has been raised 
to sixtcen, and, owing to a reinterpretation of doctrine 
it has been made less easy for a man to divorce his wife, 
while hitherto he could do so easily and for the most 
trivial reasons. 

Since 1925, too, the Government has made available 
to the Egyptian girl what is provided for her brother. 
For in that year the first secondary school for girls was 
opened with fifty pupils. Today that school has five 
htindred pupils and there are also three other secondary 
schools in Cairo, three in Alexandria and one each in 
two provincial towns. In these schools the girls follow 
the same syllabus as in the boys* schools and take the 
same public examinations. From them girls have passed 
on to study at the Egyptian University, where they are 


to be found in every faculty, but chiefly in the wUMí 
of medicine. Others have gone on to England and twen 
degrees there. It is of interest to note here that in these 
schools there are men as well as women on the staff 
though in every case the head is a woman. 


Sylvain Levi: A Memory 

Dr. Ranjec G. Shabani relates his impres- 
sions of Sylvain Levi in The Asiatic Review: 

I was received by a short, well-knit man, with a 
Soft, caressing voice, a shock of beautiful white hair» 
fine as driven snow, extraordinarily gentle eye»—eyes that 
had something very wise and very tender in their limpid 
dcpths— and, for all his dignity, simple, clubbable, spon- 
taneously kindly—in fact, anytÚng but a mere academic. 

As 1 looked round the apartment, stacked, almost 
littered, with books and with souvenirs artistiques des 

Indes, 1 hcard Sylvain Levi say to me : ** I .am a Hindu.*^ 
The tone in which hc said this was absolutely convinc- 
ing— and compclling. It reminded me of similar words 
uttered by the late Sir Thomas Arnold : “ Fm more an 
Indian than an Englishman.” Transparent sincerity 
characterized lhe avowol of both men. 

The room, warm and cosy, was full of guests. An 
Aiistrian savant was talking in excited tones about his 
great discover>', that the Hungarian dialects were con- 
nected with Sanskrit. Sylvain Levi did not contradÜct 

him, but the way hc smiled shook the confidence of the 
other man. A young lady wanted to know what were 
Sankara’s exact vlews about "Maya*’ and the ^^pheno» 
menal world.*’ Someone began to talk of Mohan-jo- 

Daro.To each and all—too many to be 

mentioned here—Sylvain Levi gave what hclp he could. 
He was particularly nicc to my compatriota: be treated 
them as though he had known them all their lives. They 
spoke to him as they seldom speak to foreigners. 

Sylvain Levi did not refer to his own work. He 

seemed to brush it aside as a thing of secondary 

importancc. ’'My real passion,” he told me later, when 

we were alone, “my real passion is to be of Service to 

my fellow-beings.It gives me real pleaisure to 

do what 1 can for your countrymcn. They come thousands 
of miles to learii at our universíties: all praise to them 

for that.It is really we who ought to be going 

to índia to imbibe something of her ancient wisdom. 
Perhaps a day will come when the elan of the West 
will l)e combined with the meditativeness of the East. 
. . . He loved books, I could see, for he talked in a 
lilting Bccent of his favourite authors; but he loved 

life more. He spoke of the grcatness of life and the 
greatness of the individual; but I ivill not enter into 
that abstnvse question. 

When I attempt to sum up the total impression 
made upon me by this remarkable personality I find 
that it crystallizes itself into four prismatic qualities— 
qualities that Jesus woiild ha\e prized above aU in a 
human soul. Sylvain Levi was toTerant (not through 
laziness, but through wise comprehension), geneious 
(more happy to give than to receive), selfless (always* 
making the lowest claim for hirnselÓ* and genuinely 
in love with his kind. In our world of false valuations, 
when charlatans and mountebanks win all the applause, 
it is not a little heartening to find a man who was great 
in his goodness. 

Sylvain Levi is not dead: he lives in the memory of 
his friends and disciples, and their name is legion. 
Perhaps this is the only kind of immortality of which we 
can be sure. At least Shakespeare thought so. 
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Reminiscences of Sri RamaUrislina 

Pratap Chandra Majoomdar, an influential 
leader of the Bnihruo Saiiuij and an orator of 
rare ability, wrote an article on Sri Rainakrislma 
in the Theistic Quarterly Review of 1897, which 
has been reproduoed in tho Rainakrishna 
■Ccntenary issiie of The Vcdanta Krmri. The 
following is an cxccrpt from the roproduotion : 

Some of our dever intelleclual fools have found 
nothing in him; some of the contcmptiioiis Christian 
Missionuries would call liini an impostor or a ‘sdf-deluded 
enthusiast. The face of this Ilindn sainl rotains a íiill- 
sess, a child-like tendeniess, a profound visible humble- 
ness and an unspeakable swectness oí cxpression and 
a sinile lhat I liave seen on no oílier facr that I can 
remember. He proiesis againsl heing lionized and openly 
shows liis strong dlslike to bc visíted and praised by 
the curioiis. The society of lhe worldly-minded and 
carnally-inclined he carefnlly simns. His religion is 
his only recommendalion. Ramkrishna i" lhe worshipper 
of no particular Ilindn God. He is not a Shalva, he is 
tiot a Shakta, he ís not a Vaishnava, he is not a \edanti«l. 
Yet hc Í9 all these. He worsliips Shiva, he worships 
Kali, he worships Rama, he wor'íiiips Krishna and is 
a confirmed advorate of tlic \edanta doctrines. He 
accepts all the doctrines, all the emiiodiments, iisages 
and devolional practices of every rdigion^i cult. Eaeli 
in turn is iníallíble lo him, His religion does not mean 
too much dogma, eontruver«ial profieiency or the: outward 
worship. His religion means er&tasy, his worshi|f means 
transcendental worship. He iiierges into rapturous 
ecstasy, and loses outward conseiousne''^ often during 
lhe ílav and oftenesi in eoinersation. 

In the intensity of biirning love of God which is 
in his simple heart, the devotees’ forra and features 
biiddenly grow sliíf and molionlcss, unconsciousness over- 
takes liirn, his cycs lose their sight and lears iriekle 
down his fixed, paíc bul sniiling faee. There ijs a 
transcendental meaning and sense in that unconsciousness. 
Who will fathom the deplh of :liat insensibililv which 
the love oí God produces in him? But that hc sees 
sometliing hears and enjoys something. when he is dead 
to all the outer world, there is no donhl. If no!, why 
shoiild he in the midst of lhat unconscioii''ness burst 
into floods of tears and break om into prayers, songs 
and utterances, the force and palhos of which pierce 
throiigh the hardest heart and bring tears to eyes that 
never beforc wepl under the influence of religion? 

He has successfully escaped the evil of carnality 
which he dreaded. The purity of his thoughis and 
relalions towards women is most unique and instruetive. 
The oiher sin which he spent his life lo be free from is 
the love of money. The sight of money fills him with 
strange dread. Ilis avoidance of women and wealth is 
the whole sccret of his niatchless moral character. His 
reverence for Christ and Mahomet is deep and genuine 
and shows the catholic religious cultnre of this great 
Hindu saint. He never writes anything, eeldom argues. 


He never attcmpts to instruet, he is conlinually pouring 
out his soul in rhapsody of spirítual cxperíences. He 
linconsciousiy throws a flood of niarvcllous light upon 
fhe obseurosl passages of the Shastras, 

A living evidence of the depth and greatness of 
Hindu religion is this good and holy man. He has 
wliolly controlled his ílesh. He is full of soul, full of 
lhe realily of religion, full of joy, full of blessed purity. 
He has no other thougliUKDO othcr oceupation, no other 
relation, no other friend* in his humble life than- his 
God. That (»od is more ■ than sufficient for him. His 
spotless holiness, his defep unspeakable blessedness, his 
iinsludií‘d endless wisdom, his child-like peacefulness 
and affeclion towards all inen, his eonsumíng, all-absorb- 
ing love for God is his only reward. So long as he is 
sparod to us, gladly slmll we sit at his feet to leam 
from him the sublime precepts of purity, unworldliness, 
spiritiiality and inebrialion in the love of God. 


Sri Ramakrishna 

Bliavani Charan Bannerjce, better known 
as Upadhaya Brahittabandhava, ^vas at first a 
staunch Brahmo and a followcr of Keshab 
Chandra Sen. As a speaker and leader and as 
Editor üf tho Bengtili daily Sandhya, hc was 
wcll known. Ltitcr in life he passed from the 
church of New Disponsation to the x\nglican and 
eventually to the Roman Catholic Conimunion. 
The original article which was contributed to 
Swaraj, a Bengali monthly, has bccn translatcd 
in the Rarakrishna Ccntenary number of 
Prabuddlia Bharata, Hc wrote : 

Who is this Ramakrishna? He is the prince of 
Sailhakhas, who througlj his spirítual practice, so rich 
with emotion and fervour, galliered round him all the 
peculiar spirítual altitudes of lhe diíferent sects and 
faiths of the world, and ihus demonslraled the all-compre-* 
hensiveness of his Bralirnaii-rcalization. In his personality 
have been synthesized and unified the superconsciousness 
of lhe Yogis, the sweetness oí the love of the Gopis of 
Brimlavan, and the awe-inspiring altitude of the Sakti 
worshipper. He practisrd Islam and realized ils highest 
goal. He also realized lhe Christhood of Jesus. Fully 
estahiished in his consciousness of the immutahle Brahman 
and kceping intact the continuity of the Eternal Dharma 
of the Aryas, Sri Ramakrishna welcomed with open arms 
all the diversities of the spirítual life and enríched índia '' 
by incorporating in it all the ncw spirítual forces and 
orientating them all to Advaita. 

AlMndia Women^s Conference 

In her address as president of the AlUndia* 
Women's Conference, published in Stri-Dharma, 
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Her Highness, The Maharani Sethu Parvati 
’ Bayi oí Travanoore says : 

Thi8 Conference which started nine years ago has 
now become the foremost representative body of the 
women of Índia, and it bas contríbuted in no small 
measure to the awakening which has surpassed the 
' cxpectations of its founders. It has helped to arouse 
the social conscience in many matters relating to women 
and their advancement. One of its íirst items of business 
was to voice dissatisfaction with the present educational 
System, and it was instrumental in starting an Education 
Fund, the proceeds of which have been utilized amongst 
other things, for esiablishing and maintaining the Lady 
Irwin College in Delhi for Home Science, the training 
of teachers and psychological research. The Conference 
played an important part in the establishmeut of the 
claim of women to the franchise in Brilish Índia. It 
has worked for the adequate education of future mothers, 
for incdical inspeclion in schools and factories, and for 
the reinoval of many social and legal disabilities. A 
glance at the summary of lhe important resolutions 
passed in previous sessions would prove that a well- 
considered programmc of rural reconstruction and 
educational and civic training has been emphasised, and 
that the Conference has set before itsclf the important 
task of rousing public opinion so as to enable aU 
concemed to realize the mistake of segregation of women 
and of allowing immature girls to become wives and 
mothers. A great deal bas bcen donc, though much 
has yet to be achieved in the inatter of the amelioration 
of the lot of women laboiirers and the propagation of 
public health programraes, in which women are vitally 
interested. 

The great upheaval produced by the late war revolu- 
tionized thought and niade Europc and America realize 
the value of women’s contribiition to the national cause. 

The great development for which groups of women 
had worked in many counlries took placc niainly because 
of national crises on the issue of which the iates oí 
nations depended. But it will be remembered that as 
soon as the women’s claims were recognized, it was 
found that lhey were justified. Women very soon attaíned 
the highest learned and academical distinclíons. The 
Presidentshtp of lhe Botanical section of the British 
Association was awarded to a woman in 1918. In 1920, 
the gold mcdal of the Royal Geographical Society was 
bestowed upon a woman. The Parliamentary work of 
woman has becn recognized to be of indubitahle value. 
Womeii diiring the war and lhereafier held responsible 
posts in the civil service of various countries. In the 
United States, there are 6,000 women physicians and 
1,600 practising lawyers and amongest lhem assistant 
Bttorneys-genercd, provincial and central. 300 American 
cities employ Police women in duties relating to lhe 
welfare of women and children. In joiimilism, and 
banking, they have played an important part. It was 
not many wccks ago that the award of the Nobel Prize 
to Madame Jolliot, lhe worthy daughter of a cclebrated 
mother Madame Curie, demonstrated the capacitíes of 
women in the domain oí recondite Science. 


Education ** 

Rabindranath Tagore makes the following 
profound observation in The Vüva-Bharati 
News on education : 

It is needless to say that the purpose of modem 
Education is to respond to the deepest urge of the present 
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age which is to be ríd of the suicidai aggressiveneaa oí 
the collective egotism oí the people. Human hiatory ís 
waiting for uniting all races in a bond of co-operation 
utilizing for the common benefit the varíednesa of oor 
circumstances and natural capacitíes. Those hahits of 
thoughts and sentiments which go against it will fna1r#> 
us unfit for that great tomonrow when it will be seriously 
admitted that the spirit oí civilization has its fundamental 
meaning in a perfect relationship of people based upon 
a comprchensive responsibility of mutud help. Wbat hÂs 
been said in the üpanishads in the following verse 
indicating the highest purpose of man is applicable not 
only to individuais but also to nations. ife who finds 
himself in all heings and all beings in his own self is 
revealed in truth. 


The value of Daneing in National Life 

Visva^Bharati News also gives the English 
translation of the rclevant passages of a letter 
written by Rabindranath on the value of danc- 
ing in national life : 

There is no doubt that the provision for our country*6 
health and íood is of great importance but the expression 
of its joy is no less vitally nect‘ssary. The villagers who 
are known as the masses of the coiintry have always 
abundanrly expressed their joy in life through their music 
and dance in varied forms of literature and the arts. 
Li kc scattercd pools of water in the dried up river-bed 
of a slream these yet exist, but there is danger of their 
soon being complelcly lost. One of the main rcasons is 
lhe stiipidity of our educated commiunties. We are 
bookworms quite out of touch with lhe inner life of our 
counfry. We are schoolboys of English schools, therefore 
wc wax enthusiastic over pedantie research in foreign 
arts following the prescnbed path of textbooks; we uiterly 
lack the inner culture which can make us discover and 
properly evaluate lhe materiais of beauty which lie un- 
recognized all around us in the rural areas. One of 
this is Daneing. This great gift of the goddess Saraswati 
has been disdainfiilly relegated by our cultural círcles 
to the realm of the professionals. In the life of the 
masses it still remains hidden here and there with 
apologetic diffidence. 

AH expressions of joy kecp man*8 vital forces alive 
and Creative; man does not die only from want of 
food-—absence of joy kills his manhood. In the western 
continent Daneing is a companion of true manhood. In 
our country too, this dance will remove the feebleness 
from which our country suffers. 


Hindu Java 

Swami Sadananda Maharaj is an old 
Sannyasin of the Sankaracharya Order. He 
rccentiy visited Cambodia, Java and Bali. He 
writes an acount of his visit in The Hindu 
Review. His observations on Hindu Java are 
from his personal knowledge of things : 

Jogjakarta, the seat of the Sultanate of the fuuM 
name, is a populous town with clean and shaded roads 
oíten ending in a spacious square like those oí Batavia. 
The Sultan still retains the Hindu tltle of * Buwono 
Senopati* (the General of the World) and his Kraton 
(or Çourt) is one of those few centres which still hangs 
on to the old art and culture of the Javanese. 

It is here we witnessed the Shadow Pantomime of 
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leather Marionctte^ which in Javanese is called Wyang 
Kulit. A semi-transparent screen is placed before the 
audience and a powerful light falis on it from the back, 
where the sliowman or * Dalang * recites the old legends 
and epic stories froin the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. 
The pupppts are thin strips of biiíTalo-hJde cnt into 
exaggeruted Imman forms. Thcy would bc taken as 
gigantic caricatures biit for the fact that they represem 
the spirii and not lhe form of the epic characlers. The 
lady Dushilavati (perhaps Diiry>'odhana*s sister Dushila) 
has to be coloured black, her nose made more aquiline, 
her cyes more cruel than tho«e of a Siibhadra when she 
elopes wilh Arjiina. The virile Javanese admires this 

great warrior as he adores Sila an<l respccis Rama. 
Many a version of the adventures of the third Pandava 
with a strong Javanese backgroiind liave accumulated 
through centuries in the shape of ‘ Panji' stories. 
Shubliudra loses her identity in Chandrakirana (Moon 
beam) and the stor>' of her nin away inatch with 

Krishiia-Sakha is recast in the hero’« attempt to retrace 
the heroine through a series of wild adventures. The 

Sayamvara ceremony of Draupadi is ‘ .screened ’ and the 

Ç rincess is scen engaged in a battlc of wits with 

udhisthira and his four broihers. The fight of Rama 
and Dasanana often creates a tensc atmospliere in the 
audience who heave a sigh of relief when at last the 
Prince of Ayodhya flies back to his capital wilh the 
long-imprisoned Sita. 

The Masked Dance is just as gorgeous as the 
Miracle play at Oberamergau. The masks are a varioiis 
types and they help the actors aml aclresses display the 
moods of the heroes and the heroines they represent. 
It remínds one of the Greek Tragedians wearing high 
shoes as a pari of their make-up. These mask« interpret 
lhe trend of the events to the spectati»rs. Thus a scene 
of lhe Lord Siva sitling on a divine buli inay be acled 
without a mask, but when the Tandava Dance has to bc 
perforraed suitable masks ha\e naturally u> be used. 
These dances arc so vivid that we cannot but admire 
them. Here there is no ‘dalang* lo explain the show 
of his puppels or inlcrweave local incidents into the 
plot. but every participant has to do tlie work of lhe 
shownian with no oral explanations bul physical movemenls. 

The Hindu Java was largcly Saivic in ils creed, for, 
isolatcd templos there arc at Bhima and Kelasan which 
werc dcdicated to Chandi (or Chanda?). Tho> are of 
great slriiclural beauty, but arc mere pygniies in coni- 
parison with what we vicwed at Prainbanam. The ruins 
there are girdled by a high stone wall and oceupy 
alinosí a sqiiare mile in arca. The galeway is made 
of wood and the courtyard is not flagged but covered 
with green grass. The maiii lemple of Chandi-Siva is 
some sixty feei high and is of a square shape. The 
fight between Dasanana and lhe valiant Jatayii fornis 
the subjoct of the bas-relieí on the stone foundalion 
of this lemple. A wide stairway Icads to the approach 
of the Mandira where there stanil on their own pedastals 
four life-sizp iniages in four direclions of the Compas.s. 
They are Brahma, Vishnu, Mahcswara and Sakti, each 
with a stone back-ground to its own. The staiuc of 
Brahma is more intact than the rest and like the images 
at the Godan Gaja Museum all of them are anatomically 
perfect and w<‘ar apparels and ornamenls. They are 
physically normal and nono of them show that stony 
vacant look which we meet in those of the Assyrians 
or the Egyptians. They all have a benign counlenancc 
which is assuring and conveys the sculptor’s notion of 
a * loving * Creator which a ' god fearing * race can 
seldom visualize. Nor is there that ambiguous smile 
which the Buddhist loves to portray. These images 
beam with a celestial repose which eludes description. 


^ The temple of the divine Buli is close to the corner 
which Siva oceupies in the main temple, there are 
numeroiis pillars and idols lying about in the courtyard ; 
the local history recounts that the Arabs in their spiritual 
zeal razed them to the ground. 


The Beautiful in the Upanishads 

The spirit of beauty that resides in the 
Upanishadic consciousness makes an appeal 
which stirs the veiy depth of our heart. Nolini 
Kanta Gupta writes in the Triveni on the 
beautiful in the üpanishads ; 

When lhe Rigveda says : 

Lo ! the supremo Light of lighls is come, a varied 
awükening is born, wide manifest,” 

“The white Mother,<;omes reddening with the riiddy 
child; the dark Molher opens wide her chainhers,” 

lhe feeling and the expression of the heautiful raise no 
questioning; they are authentic as wcll as evident. All 
will recügnizc at once that we have here beautiful things 
said in a heuutífiil way. No less authentic however is 
the sense of the beautiful that underlies these Upanisliadic 
lines : 

“There the sun shines not, nor llic moon, nor the 
stars; these lightníngs too there shine not; how theii 
this fire ! That shines and therefore all shine in ils wake: 
hy lhe sheen of That, all this shines.” 

The early \edas aimed at the perfect form (surupa 
krtnum) the faultless expression, the integral and com¬ 
plete emhodimenl. But lhe Üpanishads carne to lay stress 
iipon whal is beyond the form, wlial the eye cannot see 
nor llie vision reílect : 

“Tts figure does mU lie in the ficld of vision, none 
can see it with lhe eye.” 

The form of a thing can he heautiful; Init the 
forniless too has its beauty. AU the forms that arc 
'ícattered abroad in their myriad inanifest beauty hold 
williin themselves a sccret Beauty and are reflecled or 
projecled oiil of it. ll cannot be defincd or figured in the 
terrns of lhe phenornenal consciousness. In speaking of it. 
however, the l^ianishails invariably and repeaiedly refer to 
two attrihutes that cliaraclerisc ils fundamental nature. The 
first aspect or aflribute is that of light—the brilliance, 
the solar ^^uigenQ^—ravitulyarupah —the bright, clear, 
shadowless Light of lighls —rirajam .subhram jyotisham 
j\otih. The second aspect is that of delight, the bliss, 
the immortalily inherent in that wide effulgence— ananJa- 
Tupum arnrtam yad vibhati. 

And where there is light, there is cheer and joy. 
Rasamaya and jyotirmaya are ihus the two conjoint 
characterislir.s fundamental to the nature of the ultimate 
reality. Sometimes these two are named as the solar 
and tlie lunar aspect. The solar aspect refers obviously 
to the Light, that is to say, to the Truth; lhe lunar 
aspect refers to the rasa (Soma), to Immortality, to 
Beauty propor,-- 

“ O Lord of Immortality ! Thy heart of beauty that 
is sheltercd in the moon ”— 
or, as the Prasna Upmishad has it, 

‘The Moon means Delight. and Delight 

ineans the creatcd form.” 

The perception of beauty in the Upanishadic 
consciousness is something elemental—of concentrated 
essence. It silhouettes the main contour, oiitlines the 
primordial gestures. Pregnant and pulsating with the 
burden of beauty, the montra here reduces its externai 
expression to a minimum. What can be more bare and 
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brief and full to the brim of a self-gathered luminous 
energy than, for example : • 

“That which lives not by Life, bnt which makes 
Life live—That is Brahman.” 

“In the Little there lies no happiness, the Vast alone 
is the Happiness. The Vast is the Immortality, the Little 
is the Mortality.” 

The Upani^ads in this respect have a certain kinship 
with the early poets of the intervening age—^Vyasa and 
Valmiki. The same brevity and simplicity, vibrant with 
an extraordinary power of evocalion, are also character- 
istic of the Upanishad montra. With Valmiki’s 

“Like the sky hard to cross over,” 
or, “Like a íire whose light of ílame is gone,” 
or, “Fiery as the burning sun, full of forbearance like 
the earth,” 

can be comparetl, in respect of vivi d and graphic terseness 
and pointedness and suggestíve reverberation, the 
Upanishadic 

“ The One stands alone in the heaven motionless, 
like a tree againsf the sky,” or, 

“Be wholly fixed on That, like an arrow on its 
Iragct,” or again, 

“ Like these rivers that ílowering journey towards 
the sea.” • 

Art at its highest tends to become also the simplcst 
and the most uncunventional; and it is then the highest 
art, precisely because it does not aim at being artistic. 
The aesthetic motive is totally absent in the IJpanishads; 
the seuse of beauty is there, but it is attendanr npon and 
involved in a deeper strand of cunscioiisncss. 


The Racial CompoBÍtion of the 
Indian Pcopleg 

Science and Cnlturc in its February issue 
publishes addresses of the Scctional jn^esidents 
of the Science Congress recently held at Indorc. 
H. C. Chakladar, presiding over the Seciion of 
Anthropology, deals in his address with the 
problems of the racial contposition of the Indian 
peoples. He observes : 

In Índia racial classiíication has so long proceeded 
on very scanty anthropoinetric data, and hciue it hai> 
becn quite unsatisfeto^^ Risl<'y iniliated antiirupomorphic 
measureinents in Judia, but lhe data obtainrri by him, 
supplemenled by tho&e coliecicd by olliers, are qiiiie 
inadequate for siich a vast eouniry as Ind'a, espccially 
as lhe Indian peoples are divided info innumerable inde- 
peiident groiips that do not interniarry. HisleyV olassifi- 
cation of the Indian peoples based upon this inadequate 
material, iiito seveii racial typcs, has righlly been rcjected 
by anthropologists. Risley gave, for exiiiple, the racial 
designation of Mongolo-Dravidian to the petíplcs of Bcngal 
and Orissa, though tliey are not iiiarked by Alongoloid 
featiires at all. Then again, Risc1y’s Dravidians fali at 
least into four racial types; (1) the dark, long-hcaded, 
wide-noscd type which has bcen given the unsatisfactory 
designation of Pre-Dravidian by some and wWch has 
been called Proto-Australiod by Dr. Hutton in the last 
Census Report of índia, allhough craiiiological measure- 
ments have shovm clearly that the theory of a common 
racial stock for the jungle tribes of the Deccan and tlie 
aborigines of Australia is quite untenable; this type had 
better bcen called simply Veddaic; Hutton*s theory of its 
migration from Asia Minor is also disproved by the great 
difference in the nasal index betwecn the aiicient 


Mesopotamian and Indian skulls; (2) the Mnnda-Kol 
group of Chota Nagpur which posaesses considerable affinity 
with the former, but has points of difference also; (3) the 
long-headed, fíne-nosed type speaking Dravidian languages 
who, on accoiint of their Meuiterranean affinity, had best 
be called Indo^Mediterranean, independently of any reler- 
ence to the language they apeak. (4) and lastly, the 
round-headed, fíne-nosed type with Alpine affinity which 
claims numerous individuais amongst the Dravidian- 
speakers. The two latter types are not peculiar to the 
Dravidian-speaking area alone, but are of a much wider 
distribution in índia. Intensive anthropometric work, in- 
volving 60 measiirements and 31 somatoscopic observations 
on each individual among the people of Bengal by the 
author, shows the presence, both among the high castes, 
sucli as the Radhi firahmins, as well as the low castes 
like the Muchis, of a predominant round-headed type, 
and also of an appreciable number of the Indo- 
Mediterranean type, this latter type being more numerous 
among the lower castes than among the higher. Anthropo¬ 
metric investigations in other parts of índia would 
probably show a very' wide distribution of these two types. 
Both of them are represented in the skulls exeavated at 
Mohenjo Daro, and they appear to have been the earliest 
iniporters of advanced civilization and ciilture into índia. 


Creed of Unity 

Sir Govincl Madgavkar, a retired niember 
of the C!ivil Service, writes in The Hindustan 
Eevicw : 

For myself, 1 recognize only two poliiical parties in 
Índia—lhe British riilers and we, lhe Indian ruled, of 
whatever class. 

Jiist now wt Hindus by reason of our caste system 
can be played upon and cut iip into touchables and 
untoucliables, and Brahmins and non-Brahmins, and caste 
Hindu in general (and the Brahmin in particular) is 
the anvil for all British, Muslim, untouchable, etc, to 
abuse and to smite. Although the caste Hindus constitute 
a clear majority of the popiilation of British índia, 
they are given only 86 of the 250 British Indian seats 
in the Assembly. The Muslims, un the other hand, who 
constiliUe approximately Vi of lhe popiilation of British 
índia are given 1 3 of the British Indian seats in both 
IIouscs. The disproportion is most obvious in the case 
of the British residents. Taking British Índia as a whole 
onc seat is allottcd in the Couneil of State to every 12/3 
luíllion persons and onc scat in lhe Assembly to every 
one milJion persons. Yet 7 seats in the lippcr House and 
14 seats in the Lower House are allottcd to only 75,000 
British reMdents-a figure which excliides some 60,000 
British Iroop". 

An indefinile rcaction, in whieli Princes, Muslims. non- 
Brahmins and the depressed, are to be tools, lo preserve 
Índia for all time as politicaily a dependency and economic- 
ally a marki-t for Britain, with never-ending professions of 
all this policy being in our welfare. The Parsi, bccause 
he is rich and Progressive, the Muslim, the non-Brahmin 
and the depressed, because he is backward,—all those 
who hold aloof on whatever pretexl from the national 
ideal and niovcmcnl, are acling contrarv lo the interests 
not only of the counlry, but also and in lhe long run 
even of their own coramuniiy. In fact. they are asking 
the caste Hindu to fíght and to bear the bnint of baltle 
and to pull lhe chestnuts out of lhe fire for them, while 
they. themselves try to cunry favour with Government and 
enjoy the fruits. And on top of it all, they will call the 
Congress a Hindu movement because of their own refusal 
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to join. The nationalist Hindu who joins the Maha Sabha 
or aska for justice to the Hindus is immediately denounced 
as being communal, but any one ei se, apparently, may 
adt for special treatment at the expense of the Hindu 
and lemain a nationalist. 

To me Hindu unity is a necessary constituent, 
perhaps may even turn out to bc necessary preliminary 
to Hindu-Muslim unity and to Indian Nationality. To 
inflame and to widen divisions and animosities is easy. 
It is to make oneself a despicable tool oí those ivho wish 
to divide and to nile. Lct oiirs be lhe nobler, even if it 
is harder role of the conciliator. 

Discipline above jealousy, unity above party, nation¬ 
ality above caste, creed or provincc. and country above all 
—thís must be the motto of the Congress, and of every 
one of us. 


Cultural Tyranny 

The circular of the cdiication department 
of the Frontier Government excluding as it does 
Hindi and Gurmukhi as médium of instruction, 
has wounded tlie susceptibilities of Hindus and 
Sikhs all over índia. Bansi T.all Sahni dcscribes 
it, in The Monfhly índia, as an inroad on the 
culture and religion of the coniinunities con- 
cerned wlio form an important minority entitlcd 
to statutory protection of thoir rights : 

The recent circular of lhe educalioii deparlmcni of 
lhe N. W. F, P. governmcnt whicli is presided over by 
an Indian Minister, was indignanlly rcceived in the 
country. The circular excludes lhe cmploymcnl (d Hindi. 
Gurmukhi and i^ashto as mcdiiim of iiií^lniefion beíyond 
the lirst two primary classes in giri schools, (h) and 
iníorms that schools failing to ediange the mcdiuiii of 
instruction to Grdii, within a perioíl of two years would 
cease to receive grants-in-aid from the Govcrnraeiil. 

The displaccrnent of Gurmukhi and Hindi by IJrdii 
as a médium of instruclic#n intensifirs the anxicty of 
the minority, and instead of Jínking the Hindus Sikhs 
and Musliins ■widens ihern as poles asunder. 

The plea that the Palhan needs lhe knowledge of 
Urdii, does not jusiify the sacriílce by Hindus and Sikhs 
of their langtiagcs. 


The number of recognized institutions for girls in 
the N. W. F. Province is 155. Out of it 71 are private 
schools; out of 71 private schools, 30 impart education 
in Hindi, 20 in Gurmukhi and 13 through a mixed 
médium. Out oí the total number of 31 of middle 
schools, as many as 19 are of Hindus and Sikhs and not 
a single school is under Muslim management. Out oí 
lhe total enrolment of scholars in the girls schools: 
6,805 are Hindus, 5,665 Muslims and 1,866 are Sikhs. 
Out of the number of girls who passed the middle school 
girls examination, the languages represented are Hindi 
129, lirdii 67, and Gurmukhi 30. The total share oí the 
Government, District board and municipal committees 
for their inaintcnance is Rs. 81,443 and the total income 
from fees and other sources is Rs. 54,400. Out of the entire 
expenditure on girls education, approvimately a sum of 
Rs. 36,000 goes lo the coífers of Hindu and Sikh schools 
which contrihute 8,671 scholars out of a total of 14,433. 

From the point of view of cdiicational efficicncy, 
this order of a change óf médium of instruction, is very 
unsoiind. 

Imagine the hardships of girls who have bom reading 
Hindi or Gurmukhi in the íirst two primary classes, and 
have joined in 3rd class, a school where education is 
imparted in Urdu from the begitming. 

The Circular confronts the private schools, with very 
iinpalatable alternalives. Either they should forego Hindi 
and Gurmukhi as médium of instruction or dispense 
with grants-in-aid. 

This, if it happens, would prejiidicially affect lhe 
growth of the education of Hindu and Sikh girls in 
lhe Froniier, and disable lhe minorities from laking 
their righlíul position as cilizeiis oí llu* Indian Empire. 
A comiiminty, with its girU im-edncalod or semi-ediicated 
caiiiiot realize that aspiralion. 

Home the plare where love and knowledge of 
iraditioiia) culture and religion is inciilcaled. The ladics 
are llu- giiardians of our failh and eiiliiin*. The religion 
and culture of Hindus is to be íoiind in books mostly 
wrilten in Hindi, and those of Sikhs in Gurmukhi. 

The circular inarks an inva^ion on ílie constítiitional 
right of the Hindu and Sikh minoriíy to a statutory 
proiection of their inlerests in regnrd to langiiage. religion 
and customs. All civilized governrnents recognize this 
right; so does the League of Nations. In sharp contrast 
to lhe iitter disregard of the Frontier Government is the 
polic> of the Provincial Governmenis where the Moham- 
madans are in the minority. 
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THE RAttWAY BUDGET 

Bv Professor BHABATOSH DATTA, m.a. 


When the railway budget was presented 
before the Assembly last year, therc was a dis- 
tinct note of optimlsm in Sir Joseph Bhore’s in- 
troduetory speech. His estimate was that the 
receipts would increase from 90.20 crorea in the 
previous year to 93.50 crores in 1935-36, and 
that the out-goings, including working expenses 
and transfer to the depreciation fund, would 
amount to ncarly 64.40 crores. The net balance 
of 29.10 crores, it was aiiticipatcd, would fali 
short of the tolal interest charge by about 2 
crores. The position, therefore, appcared to be 
encouraging. The strategic linos would causo a 
lo.'is of about 2 crores, and, so, practically 
speaking, Sir Jo.'!oph Bhore’s last railway budget 
was a balancod one so far as lhe commercial 
linos were conccrncd. 

This lod Sir Joseph to adopt nicasurcs which 
have contribulod to some oxtont to the worsen- 
ing back of the situation. The 5 p. c. cut that 
had still remainod operativo was done away 
with, and some freight ohargos including the 
Rurchargo on coal-freights were reduced. Of 
course, therc were persons who could not sec 
oye to evo with Sir Joseph. and who did not 
1'olieve that the railway situation had really 
improved considcrably. But the tone in which 
the last year’8 budget was presented did not 
cxactiy lead pcoplc to oxpoct lhe situation now 
rovealed by Sir Zafrullah Klian, Mcinber-in- 
Chargo for Railways and Comraeroo. 

Wo now learn that Sir Joseph’s anticipa- 
tions havo not materializod. The receipts in 
1935-36 are expectod to fali short. of the budget 
Ci 5 timates by 3.50 crores. The working expenses 
have bccn reduced by minor economy measuros 
to 50.75 crores, and this amount. togcthor with 
the depreciation allocation of 13.26 crores brings 
the total expenditure to ncarly 64 crores, leav- 
ing a balance (including miscellaneous roceiptsl 
of 26.83 crores. The déficit thus amounts to 
4.54 crores, and not to 2 crores only as antici- 
patod. This déficit will bo met by anoíter loan 
from the depreciation fund, which willvstand 
at the dose of the financial year at ícarly 
9 crores. ^ 

The estimates for the coming financial year 
have, therefore, been cautiously íramed. The 
revenue is anticipated to amount to 91.25 crores, 
the working expenses to 51.25 crores, anè[lhe 


transfer to the depreciation fund to 13.25 crores. 
The balance (including the miscellaneous 
receipts and other minor re-adjustments) will 
bc, it is expected, 26.67 crores, representing a 
rcalization of a little more than 3.5 per cent on 
the total capital at charge. The net déficit at 
the end of the year 1936-37 is expected to be 
3.44 crores, which will again have to be made 
good by a loan from the depreciation fund. At 
the dose of the year, the depreciation fund will 
sland, aceording to the estimates, at 11.75 crores. 
No new projects will be undertaken, but a smalí 
surn will be devoted to the continuance of new 
Works already under construction, including 22 
laklis for the Aloghna bridge in Bengal. 


Table I. (in Crores) 


r.irluMilarv. 

loiu-:;.') 
A< liciK 

lícr. 

U«'nímmI 

ICstiiji:iirs 

iíi;{i;-:í7 

Bncl^üt 

1. Total receipts 

90.20 

90.00 

91.25 

2. Working Expenses 

3. Allocation to Depreciation 

50.27 

50.7.S 

51.25 

Fund 

13.72 

13.26 

13i5 

4. Balance íre-adjusted) 

26.74 

26.83 

26.67 

5. Total interest charge 

31110 

31.37 

30.11 

6. Déficit 

7. Depreciation Fund at the 

5.06 

4.54 

3.44 

clost^ of lhe year 

9.50 

8.97 

11.75 


Such, in bricf, is the situation of our rail¬ 
way finance. One is naturally tempted to in¬ 
quire why things have moved in this way, and 
to examine the contentions put forward by the 
authoritics. For a number of years since the 
separation of the railway budget in 1925, the 
railways had regularly contributed to the general 
revonues of the country. Besides paying the 
1 per cent charge on the capital and one-fifth 
of the surplus profit, the railways were in 
position to pay to the Central (jovemment a 
further one-third share of the excess of the 
remainder above 3 crores. These contributions 
have entirdy stoppcd since 1930-31. There 
have been déficits every year after that, increas- 
ing from 5 crores in 1930-31 to a raaximum 
of 10.25 crores in 1932-33, falling to 5.06 crores 
again in 1934-35. 

It is not a very good argument to say that, 
because the depreciation fund is standing at 
almost the same levei every year, the charge of 
insolvency cannot be brought against the rail¬ 
ways. It has been maintained that, if instead 
of transferring 13.26 crores to the depreciation 
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fund during 1935-36, only 9.25 crores—^the 
amount that is sufficicnt for covcring this year’s 
cxpcnditure on rencwals and replaceracnts— had 
becn transferred, thc dcfirit would have amount- 
ed to only 50 lakhs. But, ono cannot help 
thinking tíiat in the case of a railway concem, 
the deprcciation fund is of the utinost iinport- 
ancc, and all cniculations of profit and loss 
ought to be niado after allowing propcrly for 
all presont and future replacenient-charges. 

Table II* (Deprerialion Fiinclt in Crurcs 


P:irtirular‘^ 

.\«*tnals 

i!i:r.-:«; 

lil*\ |SÍ‘<1 
ISliiiiatfS 


1. Deprcciarion fund at thf 




lieginin^ of the year 

11.75 

9.50 

8.97 

2. Transfer to deprcciation 




fund 

13.72 

M.26 

13.25 

3. Renewals and Replacement.s 

4. L 0 a n a from deprcciation 

lo.yi 

9.25 

7.03 

fund 

5.06 

4.54 

3.4^1 

5. Depreciation fund at thc 




dose of the ycar 

9.50 

8.97 

11.75 


Nor is there much in the contcntion that 
some railways abroad have not been able to 
pay dividend or that some othcrs have not been 
able to eam more than 3 per eont on the capital. 
In índia the railway system is a commercial 
undertaking run by the State, and so a déficit 
here is of much greater consequence to the 
people than a déficit in the aceounts of a private 
company. Even a coniparison with the 
Dominion and Colonial Government railways 
is of negativo value, and it does not e(“rtainly 
validate arguments otherwise invalid. 

The reasons to whieh the decline in thc 
railway receipts have been ascribed are mani- 
fold. The economic depression and the eollapse 
of coramodity priees have. on the one hand, 
slackened the rate of turn-over of goods, and on 
the other, reduced the purehasing power of the 
people. It thus certainly l)ears a share of thc 
blame for causing a deeliiu' in iias.sengers and 
goods traffic. A rea.son of perhap.s a greater 
import is the “ striving after self-suffieiency by 
almost every country, including índia, and the 
development of internai trade and procluction.” 
Under unresiricted trade, the railways gencr- 
ally transport a large volume of goods from thc 
ports to the distant interior. But. the diminu- 
tion of the volume of international tr.ade has 
cornpellod thc railways to carr\’ goods produced 
within the country from one part to another. 
The general effect of this on railway earnings 
has been “to replace long Icad traffic to and 

* Statisties in this form arc not yei availablc. and 
the figures given here had, iherelorc, to be calculated 
from the published data. There may be one or two 
discrcpancies in the cairulated figures. 


from the ports by sbort lead internai traffiic,”' 
and to reduce the total ton-mileage of transport 
Work. This is a situation which every student 
of railway cconomics in índia should take note' 
of. It may, howevcr, be expected that an 
economic revival will increasê the aggregate of 
both thc port-hinterland hauls and thc internai 
hauls. 

It is also possible to subscribe to the view 
that an inerease in motor corapetition, and, to 
some extent, in water-ways competition, has 
affected advcrsely the financial interests of the 
railways. There is much that is true in what 
has been said about wastcful and unfair com¬ 
petition, rate-cutting, the immunity of motor- 
transport companies from the operation of 
labour laws. and their low capital and working 
costs. It is at thc same time a fact that for 
goods having a high value in a small bulk, and 
for short hauls, motor transport offers more 
advantages than railway transport. Every one 
will however admit that in the interests of the 
community, it is essential that motor transport 
should be an adjunct to railway Service, main- 
taining, as far as possible, feeder serviços only. 
The roacl-rail road competition also points to 
the need for better passenger and goods servicc 
on thc part of the railways. It may bc expect¬ 
ed that the present stage of wasteful competi¬ 
tion will turn out to be a temporarj' phase. 

It would have been much better if thc rail¬ 
way authorities had spoken more about jiossi- 
bilities of economy than about the cffccts of 
labour legislation. After pointing out that the 
condition of an average railway employee is 
better than that of one in any other industry, 
the Raihv.ay !Member remarked that “ a stage 
has been reached where a halt might be called,”^ 
and advocatcd a “ liberalization of the niles rc- 
lating to the hours and condition of work and 
the granting of furthcr pri^nleges to the staff.”^ 
The inerease in thc wages granted in thc rccent 
past and the operation of the Hours of Employ- 
ment Regulations have together increased the 
working expenses by nearly one crore. Such 
increases in expenrliture every commercial 
undertaking should be prepared to face. If a 
private enterprisc can be called upon to conform 
to labour laws, it looks ridiculous if a state- 
departrjent complains about their operation. 

S^arcely a word has been said, eithcr by the 
Hon’Me Sir Zafnillah Khan or by the Hon’ble 
Sir Guthrie Russell about the top-heavy admin- 
istration of the railways, or about the rather slow 
process of Indianization. Sir Henry Gidney has 
reiuaíkcd that thc railway employees on an 
avej-age get a very low pay. But the adminis- 
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tration at the top is carricd on in luxuriant style 
by a contingent of over-paid officers. Recently, 
the Railway Sub-Committee of the Retrench- 
ment Advisory Committee recommended the 
abolition of a nuraber of higher posts. The 
adoption of these recommcndations will bring 
about considerable econoiny in expenditure. A 
aaving of nearly a crore of rupees would have 
resulted if the 5 p. c. cnt has been allowed to 
continue. It is necessarj”- to remember that even 
State railwaya are business undertakings first, 
and, 80 , the salary-incremonts of railway servants 
should depend, not upon the general financial 
condition of the State, but on actual business 
conditions. It is not perha)js necossary to repeat 
that every step towards Indianization is a stcp 
towards economy. 

The magnitude of the dofioit could thus 
havo been considerably lossenod if a cautiotis 
policy had been consistontly followcd, and if the 
authoritics had not been so mueh optimistic just 
at an apparent turning of the tide. The Railway 
Member, howover, liopes that tlie luss caused by 
wide-spread froc-travelliiig, and by deliberate or 
negligent undcrcharging of frcights may be 
covcred up by rigorou.s legislation and better 
supcnúsion. Whilc it is desirablo that all dis- 
honcst prnctices should be checkcd, it is worth 
noting that harsh legislation against ticket-less 
travelling will not increase llu* revenuo of the 
railroads. The only rcMilt will be that the 
niajority of the tickct-h‘ss fravellers will not 
travei at all. ün the othcr han<l. there is one 


direction in which the working expenses may 
rather increase. An improvement in the third- 
class passenger Service is long overdue and such 
improvement is bound to cause some increase 
in working expenses. 

All this, however, need not inake one 
despondent. It can be confidently asserted that 
the worst days are over an<l that even a re- 
adjustment of freights and terminal charges 
may cause some immediate increase in the 
receipts. The Review of the Trade of índia in 
1934-35 directs attention to a tendency towards 
improvement of foreign trade and of produc- 
tion. Higher receipts from increased traffic on 
the one hand, and economy on the other, to- 
gether with the co-ordination of competing 
transport agencies and a gradual oonversion of 
the present capital liabilities to those bearing 
lower rates of interest may makc it possible for 
the railways to resume contribution to the 
general rcvenues. If the Assembly succecds in 
persuadi ng the Government to appoint an expert 
financial enquiry committee. other avenues for 
improvement may be explored. Such an enquiry 
is also necessary for finding out how far there 
i.s wasteful shunting and empty haulage of 
wagons, particularly in view.nf ^he fact that a 
number of wagons will bé snoirtly purchased. 
We shall eagerly await the findings of an expert 
agency, and. in the meantime. we shall go on 
hoping for the best. 

February 22. 1936. 


THE FINANCES OF BENGAL 

By PuofESftOR BIIABATOSH D ATT A. m.a. 


The Budget estimates for Bengal presented 
by Sir John Woodhead. on the 24th of Febrn- 
ary last, once more empha.size the two-fold 
griev.ances of the people. namely. the inequity 
of the settlemcnt of 1919, and the imduly heavy 
expenditure on administration. The Hon’bíc 
Finance Member declares that although fecngal 
ha.s not yet attained the desirable po^ion of 
a balanced budget, he is in a position f^’ccord 
a definite improvement in the financial rondi- 
tion. At the same time, he deplores theVun- 
satisfactory standard of expenditure in mhiDy 
spheres of activity, and states that our finanças 
will not improve “until we have obtained an 
equitable financial settlement which will renh 
possible the development of the more beneflcjal 


actÍA'ities of the Goveninient beyond the pre¬ 
sent inadeciuate standards.’’ 

He admits that the improvements visible 
in the rev(>nuc-receipts of the province are not 
diie to any considerable increase in the realizív- 
tion from the provincial heads of revenue. 
The settlement of 1919 left the provinces 
gencrally with inclastic resources, and while 
some provinees likc Madras could at least hopc 
for an increase in the land-revenlie receipts, 
the Permanent Settlement hcltted to make our 
finanees more rigid. The receipts from Exdse, 
Registration and StampS are now rauch below 
the normal receipts prior to 1930-31. 

The tum towards an improvement in the 
revenue-receipts dates from 1934-35. In the 
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budget for that year a déficit of 209 lakfis on 
the revenue account was anticipated. But, it 
was during that year that thc Central govern- 
ment transferred half of the rcceipts of the jute- 
export duty to Bengal. The revenue receipts of 
Bengal, therefore, increased by 158.25 lakhs, 
and this, together with other ininor increases, 
brought the total excess of thc actual receipts 
on revenue account in 1934-35 o ver the budget 
estimates to 183.25 laklis. As there was also 
an economy of 20.50 lakhs in expenditure, 
ncaiiy 204 lakhs of the anticipated déficit were 
wipcd off, leaving thc actual déficit on revenue 
account at Rs. 5.50 lakhs, which could easily 
be rnet from the balance on the capital account. 
It may be noted, by the way, that fortunately 
the income on capital account has been above 
the expenditure, and, as a resulí, a balance has 
been available even in all these ycars of depres- 
sion. This balance has helped to cover partly 
the déficit on revenue account, and when it 
has proved insufficient, advances have been 
taken from the Provincial Loans Fund of the 
Government of índia. 

The budget e^mates for the prosent year 
(1935-36) showc(^n anticipated opening bal¬ 
ance of 12.33 lakls; but, on account of thc 
financial irnproverticht last year, thc opening 
balance has been placed, aceording to the 
revised estimates, at 30.12 lakhs, The rcceipts 
on revenue account are expected to be better 
than the budget estimates by about 40 lakhs, 
and the expenditure, it is hoped, will be lower 
than the budget figures by nearly 13 lakhs. 
While, therefore, the déficit on revenue account 
is now expected to be 15.59 lakhs, instead of 
67.71 lakhs, there has been a big fali in the 
receipts on capital account. The surplus on 
capital account was expected at the beginning 
of thc financial year to be 67.69 lakhs, while, 
aceording to the revised estimates, this surplus 
will not be above 10.5 lakhs. Thc surplus on 
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capital account will, therefore, fall short of the 
déficit on revenue account by 5.16 lakhs, reduc- 
ing the opening balance of 30.12 lakhs to a clos- 
ing balance of 24.96 lakhs. It should be noted 
that, during the present year, the Bengal' 
Government exercised the power granted under 
Section 47 of the Act of 1919 to impose certain 
Scheduled taxes. The tax on thc consumption 
of electricity, increased taxes on amuseraents, 
license taxes on the sale of tobacco, and certain. 
stamp duties have given Bengal some increase 
in the revenue-receipts. The total yield of the 
new Scheduled taxes in a full year is now 
placed at 28 lakhs. The expenditure on the 
suppression of terrorism still figures proinin- 
cntly in the budget of our province. 

The year 1936-37 will opcn with a balance 
of 24.96 lakhs. Thc revenue receipts and the 
receipts on capital account are both expected 
to be slightly better than those in the present 
year, but the expenditure on either of the 
aceounts will also increase. The net result 
will be that thc total receipts, cxcluding the 
opening balance and the advance of 39.20 lakhs 
to be taken from the Provincial Loans Fund, 
will amount to 1248.25 lakhs, and the total 
expenditure on revenue and capital aceounts to 
1300.16 lakhs. The resulting déficit is expcct- 
ed, therefore, to amount to nearly 52 lakhs. 
Of this total déficit, 39.20 lakhs will be met by 
an advance from the Provincial Loans Fund 
of the Government of índia, and a further 
12.67 lakhs from thc opening balance. The 
closing balance at the end of thc year 1936-37 
is thus expected to be 12.29 lakhs. 

In the table below the net dcficit appears 
to be 12.67 lakhs. This is so because in the 
total of the receipts (Itera No. 5), the advance 
from the Provincial Loans Fund (39.20 lakhs) 
has been included. The actual déficit in 
1936-37 is, therefore, easily found to be equal 
to nearly 52 lakhs of rupees. 

ENCAL* (in Lakhs). 


Particulars 


1. Opening Balance 

2. Receipts on Revenue Account 

3. Receipts on Capital Account, including advances 

from P. L. F. 

4. Total rcceipts (14-2-1-3-4-4) 

5. Expenditure on Revenue Account 

6. Expenditure on Capital Account 

7. Total Expenditure (54-6) 

8. Balance on Capital Account (3—6) 

9. Déficit on Revenue Account (5—2) 

10. Net balance (-1-) or Déficit (--) (8—9) 

11. Closing balance (4—7) or (14-10) 

* Some of these figures have been taken from some 
daily papers, and thc rest have been calculated from 
the data avaikble from the speech of the Finance 


1934-35 

1935-36 

1935-36 

Revised 

1936-37 

Actuals 

Budget 

Estimates 

Budget 

13.25 

12.33 

30.12 

24.96 

llj^2.50 

1102.33 

1142.78 

1149.43 

02.50 

122.77 

85.84 

138.06 

11/,^.25 

1237.43 

1258.74 

1312.45 

17-’j8.0 

1170.04 

115837 

1190.77 

/ 40.75 

55.08 

75.41 

10939 

; 1148.75 

1225.08 

1233.78 

1300.16 

21.75 

67.69 

10.43 

2837 

^ 5.50 

67.71 

15.59 

41.34 

-4-16.25 

-4).02 

-5.16 

—12.67 

29.50 

12.31 

24.96 

1239 


M^mycr. Some of the figures for 1934-35 are approzi- 
mainfonee, the calculated closing balance shows a small 
errilrW ^ lakh. 
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Tlie most- rcniarkablo fcaliire i)f the budget 
cstiraates foi* thc coining ycar is tlie considor- 
ablc iiicreasc in lhe estimaied expenditure, both 
on the revenue aecount and on thc capital 
aecoiint. The budget for 1936-37 provides for 
an expenditure on revenue aceount of 1190.77 
lakhs representing an increase of ncarly 32.5 
lakhs over the n^vised estiinat('s for the present 
yi^ar. Bir John Woodhead (‘xplains Ihis by 
aseribing the increase to the paymcnt for the 
iinal instalinont of tlie nístoration of the salap"- 
eiit, an increase in the jirovision for reduction 
or avoidanee of debt, lhe cost of debt, lhe cost 
of ]>reparing eleotoral rolls, additional expendi¬ 
ture on roads froni lhe t\‘ntral Koad Develop- 
nienl Fund. tlie stalutory grani toward< tlie 
n(‘\v Hovvrali Bridge, anel the increase in íln* 
provision h)r super-annuation allowances and 
pensions. It is, liowever, doubtful if lhere was 
a justifi(*alion, in these days of low incoines, 
for i('sloring the eiit on tlie higher incomes, or 
for incrt'asing lhe ])rovision niad(‘ for |)ensions. 
'riu* conslriietion of a iu'\v (entrai Jail al Dum 
Dum \v taki away a sniíiil sum of 2 lakhs. 
and Ihen* is aiso irovision for an increase in 
the síaíí emi)loy(‘(l in lhe co-o]i(*ralive dejiart- 
nunl. Whilt* lhe latler exp('ndilure niay lurn 
oul (o l)(* CO mdable, ilu* fornier onÍy ein- 
phasiz(‘s burdiai lhal the i)(*o])le have lo 
b(*ar on aceouni of the so-called suppression 
of lerrorism and civil disobedienee. Some* 
notabh* new ilems of expeiiditurí* are the pro¬ 
vision for conlour surveys and river-gaugí* 
readings and the establishment of a goat-tissue 
vaceine dejiot for manufacturing anti-vinder- 
pest seruni. 

On the capital aceounl, an increased ex¬ 
penditure of 10.45 lakhs on irrigation (as com- 
pai*ed wilh 5.28 lakhs in the present year) has 
bí‘(‘n provided for. The comniuted valuc of 
pensi/)ns. tlu* n‘payment to the Ooverimient of 
Índia ol advaiices trom lhe l^rovincial Loans 


Fund, and the loans and advances granted by 
the Bengal Government to the local authoritics 
and agriculturists also record inereases in 
expenditure bringing thc total expenditure on 
capital account to 109.39 lakhs, as compared 
with 75.41 lakhs in the present year. Of the 
16 lakhs granted by the Government of índia 
for lhe econoniic developmcnt and improve- 
nient of rural arcas, 5.5 lakhs will bc spent íhis 
year and tlu* nunainder in lhe Corning year. 

Thc budgel speech has beiíii just published 
and full details are not yet available to tlu*. 
public. It is therefore impossible at this stage 
to discuss the individual items in dclail, but 
the gen(‘ral conclusions are clear. While the 
huge expeiiíliture incurred in Bengal for lhe 
maintenance of law and order oughl to bear a 
Icgitimate share of the blame, one cannot. forget 
how grcal has Ixícn the injustice done lo Bengal 
by the Aíontford allocalion. While the 
resources granted to it hav(* all been inelastic, 
the (Vntral Government has been taking away 
all thosc revenu(*s which aiise froni the indus¬ 
trial progress of the provin(*e. rnder the new 
Aci, provisions liavc* beeiii made for the 
a.^^signmenl lo tlu* provinces»f eertain addi- 
lional revenues laiscd by tlu#Central Govern¬ 
ment ; but the details of the ‘financial relation 
between the so-call(*d “ autonomous ” provinces 
and tlu* CV*ntral Governmenl have not yet been 
(leci<led uj)on. Sir Otto Xiemeyer ' is now 
carrying on an in(|uiry with a view to arranging 
lhe d(*tails, and thc Kinance Alember claims 
thai the case lor Bengal has betar stronglv put 
Ixdore him. All persons will agree with Sir 
John Woodhead that 

Wc can jiistly claiiji a íiriaiioial senlement which 
wjII rcflrcBH tlu* injustice of the past and enabk 
ihc governinenl of the fiitiire t<» maintain a standard 
of adininiptration rcasonablv adeqiiate hoth in itselí 
and in relalion to thc MandanU atlainahle in oilicr 
nunparahh' pnu incr«.‘' 

l'VI»riiaiy 26. |yò6 
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Mii(t coiiu' inU) clüííe contíict witli lihii, one 
principal im*ans oí* appreciatinj!; liis tvuo worlh 
is abscnt iii my case. But perhaps it niay bc 
said witliout any exagfçeration tliat lic Avas tbe 
gi(*a<(*sl saiiit wliicli Hiiulii soci(‘ry has ])r(Kluceíl 
(luring tli(* last liundrt^íl years. Hi.^ spiritiial 
g(‘nius was inarvelloiis. The (lí^votioiial exerciscs 
and ausl(‘ritics which lic nndcrwent tor obtain- 
mg (lod-visioii and ííod-realization wcav per- 
liaps unsm[)ass(*d, and uncfiuallcd at haist in 
inodcan tinu‘s. llis spiritnal inmgcr and tliirsi 
niadc hini forgct tlu* iktiIs dí his bndily frainc 
and car('l('ss abont lib* and doatli. 


nics.Nagc and gospel all (»ver índia and abroad. 
and carry oiit ]>articnlarly bis gospel of Service. 

ConsidtTing tbar no scliool, no college, no 
nnivcrsily, no library contribnted to bis mental 
and spiritnal cíiuipinent and tbat all that bc 
owed to otb(‘r linman l)eings for siicli eí]uip- 
incni was dne to contact and conversations \vitl\ 
^omc sainiyasis and otbcr religioiis-niinded 
p(‘rsons and tbc ‘•uidancc of a }>h<i}r(ivi in tlie 
carlicr >tajLi:c oí bis pr(‘paration for his lifeV 
Work. tbe concinsion l)i‘comes irrcsisliblc that 
bis .‘^iiiritual aoiiius was cxtraordinary and 
marvcllüiis. 



r.im liaxalí at I)ak''limc'swar. 

In hhahil, lor wliicli tbcrc is no cxacl 
Kngli>b Word and wbich can bc apjnmiinately 
cxplaincd as fcrviait ri-vcrential lovc oí tbe 
Snprcni(‘ Spirit, bc was unsuipasscd. But lic 
was nol a iiicr(‘ hhnLfa. llis sjiiritual know- 
Icdgc and wisdom was inarvcllous. AiaL wliat 
a t('acbcr lic was! By nicans of simitlc p/rablcs 
and iionicly illiisiralions, lie couM cojh(;ey to 
(‘von tbc inost uid(‘ttcr(‘d lia* dccp(’st sp\itiial 
trutbs ol inost uni\'crsal apj)licati(ni. It Hwas 
no cominou laith, no ordinary know'lcdgc,\,no 
niediocrc p(‘rsonídity w^liicb could convert tí|k‘ 
wbilom sccptically inclincd and keenly criticiJl 
Xarcndranalb into tb(‘ iiiKiucstioning discij^ 
\ iv(‘kananda and inspiro liini and othcrs j 
bim but less gifted tlian lie to carry tbc Mas| í s 


of Kainatodina’- "culliana 

U bai is known as rchgious lolcrance or 
tob'ration bnt wbaí would probably be betier 
callcd inuinal ai)prccialion and n^spiaa among 
tbc loIlowíM*'' ot íli(l('rcni Jailbs, has been tradi- 
lional in Índia for agi“'. Witbin liistorical 
íimc< Asoka >cl an i'xaniplt' in tbis rcligious 
alliindc for all ages and couiitrics to follow. 
Otbcr priíiccly nanics. in mcdiíwal times, wliicb 
om‘ rccalls in (bis coimection are Akbar and 
Dara Sbukoli. In modern times in índia tbe 
carliest nanic wliicb may be mentioned as that 
oí a person wbo apprcciated and assimilated 
all íaitbs wbich lu* bad sliidied \vas that 
oí Hammobnn Uoy. Kcshnb Ohnnder Sen, 
W'bos(‘ spiritnal attitude iowards all reli- 
gion^ is w(‘ll known, was a contempornry 
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:ui(l and bcloved fricnd of Ramakrishna. 

Tlicse naincs are inentioned not to minimize in 
lhe leaííl. the worth of tfic Paramahamsa\s mcs- 
.'-a^(‘ of a|)])r(‘eiati()n and harmonization of all 
faitlis and tlieir aspimilation in liis ppiritual 
eonslitiition. Oiir objeet is only lo point out 
iliat tlie mental and spiritnal altitude of whioli 
we iiiv speakiníí lias been in llie atmosphere of 
Ilidia, as it wcre, from time iniinemorial, and 
lliat tli(' appearanee of a gnail harnionizer in 
oiir inidsl is evolutionary -nol suddcn and re- 
volutionary. Tlial Ramakrishna was sueh a 
harnionizer in s|)ile nf his not havin^ r(‘nd the 
seriptnres of eveii llic' principal historical reli- 
í^ions in lhe orij;inal or in translation, ^ives liim 
a dislinet, a uniqiu' place in the lonp; line of 
teaeliers of harinony of niany a elime and a^e 
Addressing the Paramalianisa. Rabindra- 
nath Tagorc has written ; 

( üurhc^ of Wdr.^-liip 
from varicíl 'xpriní'^ of fulfilmeiil 
liavt! ininglcd in your mnlitatioii. 

The nianifold revelalion of the joy of the 
Infiiiile has given fonn lo a "lirine of 
in >oiir life, 

Where, from far and near. arri\e •-ahilalions, 
lo whieh 1 j\»in mine own." 

Whatever inay Ix' th(‘ case in other coiin- 
irics, in índia tlu‘ religioiis and tlie secular 
sphcres of life wcre not considered and kept 
H'f)aratc and distinci in times past. But if one 
has to sjieak of sjiiritiial and secular achieve- 
ments as distinct. it cannol be said that índia 
has had through the ages only spiritnal achievp- 
ment< to her credit : her children were noted, 
just likc the inhabitants of oiher lands in former 
ages, for their secular achievemcnts also. They 
had literatures and arts and crafts, philosophies, 
Sciences, polities, empires at homc and abroad, 
republics of various kinds, internai and over- 
seas comrnerce. coloriizing activities, adventures 
in flistant oceans and cultural enterjiriso in far¬ 
ol! regions. But índia s snpreme and distinc- 
tive note has always been spiritnal. Kecping 
that fact in view, one m:iy say that the Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa Ceiitenary is this 
year’s niost noteworthy contemporary event in 
índia, as it commemorates lhe advent of a 
proph('t of spiriluality above all. 

May the Supreme Spirit savc us from lip- 
homago to the great saint, sage. teacher and 
inspirer! 

Our Maltaranis 

It is a pleasure and an (*n<*ouragement to 
note that some of our Maharanis, of ruling 
faniilies, havc been taking active interest in 
womenV and other public movements. The 


Dowager Maharani of Mayurbhanj, the Maha- 
rani of 'rravancore and the Maharani of Barodn 
aní known to have taken part in rcccnt and 
l)r(‘VÍous womeids conferences. The current 
nUmber of The Indian Co-operative RevUv^ 
States editorially : 

“In Her Righness iht* Maharani Salníba Hnlkar 
of Imiou* who openeil tlx^ n^w imposíng and wcll- 
planiitMÍ hiiilding of llu* Indore Premicr (]o-opnalivc 
Hank, the Co-opeialivr Movement has a gnuiinc fricnd 
and henrfarlor. A vtry large niimhcr of ladies 
activcly partíciputed in hoth lhe ICcnlral Índia, 
Rajpiitana and Gwalior, and Holkar Slalc (lo-operativeI 
Conferences and llie iniprcssitm Icfl in onr mind was 
lhal women played a really importanl part in lhe 
("o-operalive Movcmenl in the fndore Slale.” 



Jl. Maharani Saheha H<»lkar nf Indore 


f ller Ilighness ih(‘ Maharani líolkar of 
a friend and b(‘nefactor of the eo- 
e movement, so II. II. the Maliaraja 
lears to bc friendly to the cause of the 
the pcoplc. The sairie Review from 
wljf/eh we have quoted above writes of him : 

líis Highness\s exposition of the aiins of lhe Co> 
•peralive Movement was both liidd and acciirate. 
vis Higliness very rigbtly pointed out that inequality 
distribiition of wealth was lhe mosl serions prohiem 
3m whíeh onr naljonal economy was sufferíng and 
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lhal limeiy rralizalion uf ihií* faci witii a vic^w to 
bring itboiil a rodistribiition of wealth wilboiit any 
violt^iil íbaiigí* in lho sooial «xtriirliire rmist I)e lho 
iMinccni í»f tht* GoviTnmciits and the pnblic. His 
ííiglinr.s»* ovinced grcat .solicitiido for lho wolfaro of 
rlio agrinibiirísts who forni biilk of lho popiilation 
of Índia and roniarked ihat no connlry had ovor 
acbio\fd big fhings with a woak pfa‘<anlry. 

What tli(‘ Malianija TTolkar lias saiil aboiit 
1iii(*c|ual distribuiion of woaltli aivl tlu* necossily 
of its cqiial (listribution iuip;ht liavo boen said 
by a socialist. AVe do iiot, of coiirso, expect 
liim to b(' a liundrod jier cent socialist in imie- 
ti(*c*, bui lic and his ronsort bctwcen tliem can 
do a good dcal io rcniovo ipinoiíincc and povcrty 
froin ili(‘ State of Tnrloro. 

/I jute Doetnr of Science 

|{f(*(‘nily tlio ['niversity t)í Dacea lias 
íiwardcd Mr. f^ilin Biliari Sarkar tlie dej^reo of 
l).S(*. in n‘co^nition of his work on juti* lignin, 
carricd nut in thc Appli(‘d (.''hoinistry labora- 
tory of thc T'niv(‘rsity. Thc (*xaniincrs of liis 
Ihcsis \vci‘i‘ all distinjínisliod >cicntists of FiUropc 
íind America. 



Pidin Bihari Sarkíir. d.m-. 

I)r. Sarkíir is the yoiinp;nsl .scicntií*V to 
receiví* this honoiir froin the Dacea Univeiviiíy, 
being only 29 y(‘ars of age. He has alrcaSy 
published 12 original papers, of which no I^s 
tlian 11 are independent works of Íiigh standán). 
!|ihe Indian Chemical Society awarded the J| AÍ. 
i).j)as (lupla gold modal to him last yeai{ 


the niost nieritorious res(*arch work done by 
yoiing scientists in Tndia in 1934. 

T)r. Sarkar has liad a brilliant acadíanic 
caroer all througli. He staaired thc first placo, 
in the first class in chciiiistry at the B. Sc. and 
M. Sc. ('xaminations of the Dacea University. 
His work has thrown a flood of light on the 
sirnctur(‘ of lignin, a [iroblem which has always 
Iiaflicd atií‘mpis ai elncidation by .scientists all 
th(‘ world over. 1I(‘ lias b(*('n spccially exenipt- 
ed by hi> exaininers froin the written or tiro 
i'orr 1 ‘xaininaiion in view of tli(‘ inerit of his 
tl](‘SÍs. 

ín a leiter of app]‘(‘ciation to him, Dr. S. 
(i. Harker, Direetoi*, AAViol Indiistri(*s T{(*.‘4earch 
As-ociaíion, hlngland, who was invited hy lhe 
(íovernment of Judia to make a seientifie snrvey 
of jute, wioie lasl year, Your r(‘j)rints have 
proved a vi‘rv vainable aid to me in niv estimati* 
of th(‘ position as regards seientifie knowlcdgí' 
of jute. A^oiir works are soimd Science and cer- 
tainly iliiy jirosent an interesting lot of data 
for practical a|)plieation. You have eonsistently 
niaintain(‘d a V(‘ry high standard in your Chemi¬ 
cal Work. Th(‘ rcsnlis with forinaidehydc are 
interesfing and the work on dídignification is 
('xc(‘llent.^’ 

Dr. Sarkar has published inaiiv interesting 
artieles on various siibjeets in leading journals 
an<i periodicals. holh in lOnglish and Bengali. 

(^nning froin an indigent family, h(‘ liad to 
íighl against enonnoiis odds all his life to reach 
this stage. As a niere school hov, la* gol in¬ 
spira! ion troni his distinginsh(*d neighhonr. 
I^rof. AI. N. Saha, to face the strnggle of life 
boldly and iip íill now his atteni|)ts have heen 
ei’owned with snecess. 

Irt Oxford Chair for Sir S, Radha- 
krishiian 

All Tndians niay l)e trnly proiid of the lac! 
ihat Sir S. líadhakrislinan íia'^ been apiiointed 
lhe first Sjialding Prof('ssor iif Rastern Religions 
and lOthies jn (íxford rniversity. This profes- 
sor^íliip has he(*n reeently creati*<l. It^ naine 
implies that the professor ooou]iying this chair 
wiíl have to di.^conix* no! nji*rely on Indian 
subjects. So Oxford niight have chosen a 
Cliinesc or a .lajianesc scholar, if llic choici* 
werc confined to orientais, whieh is perhajis 
not the case. 

It is well known that as a snident Sir 
Sarvapalli Radhakri.shnan liad a brilliant 
»acadcmic career. and as a teaeher of philosophy 
and an antiior he has been e(|ually sureessfiii. 
He harl previoiisly delivered philosophical 
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iii and Auierica witli ^ivai 

ac(Ti)íaiicí‘. ()í‘ his ('pton Lcctuivs at Oxford. 
sul).s(*(in(‘ntiy |)iil)lislu‘d in book form as “ TIn* 
llirnln Wvw of làfí*,” Priin'i|)al .lacks spoko as 
loilow^, in part ; 

\ ÍOII/H* <>í wilirli ha" lirM ils ouii 

a^aiii^l ‘ Ki^lils a lan plinidincnoii in llii- 

I iiixcrsii\ ; it riiav lir claiincd tluil tlii" rourM- ha- 
.1 ncdnl in llii*. rrm);rt. Willnuil rnran 
in^ an\ «li^-n •^pn i foi- •Ki‘íJ)l«’ 1 niax -a> lha; iImim. 
w'lio likr niNs(*|f. Iiaxc (l(‘lil)('ial^'ly rlui‘*i*n líi a It iiil 
IInV Irctiin* ralliiT llian lo ihc rivi*r. Ii.im* tiKul“ 
a wím* i-Iioicr ** 

‘ Eialils r(‘íi'rs to tlii* \vc'(*k in (Ixinrd 
iluriiií; whicli ilicn- :itv inlcnollrjiiiilc !)():il- 
raccs thiav. 





^ir S. Hariliakris}iiKni 

Ihtoni n Shví, h h\ \trs. Hnui Chautía] 


'I la* Spaldin^ I^^ofosorsliip lias hcpii found- 
hy .Air. and Alrs. S])aldin^^ Some of thc 
iditioiis attaclu‘d aro : 

2. Tlif anniial ‘^nin oí X 900 -hall la paid to ihr 
SpaJdinír Pn»f«*'‘''or of Kas|c;-n ainl Ptliir*'. 

and thc snrn of X’90 ‘•hall hc at)plied to lhe paynicnt 
of ihf* I'riiversily's ‘•hare <d conirlhiilion of thc 
Proff-iswnr to the Superanniiation Sclicrne. 

■1. 'Ihr Profrs‘*or shall h einrc and ^live instrnrtion on 
thf religions and ethicai ’5y-trm« of the Past .... 


1. I lu; J*rofcí'sor -hall he tdecled h\ an t'.hH‘loral 
Hourd ronsisting of 

1. The Viee-('huneellor; 

‘2. Mr. M. IN. .Spalding; 

2 , 1. 'rwo peisons appoinled h> the Boanl 

oí lhe Faeiill) of Theology: 

■). (hn* pei^ion appointed hy lhe Boanl of lhe 
Faeiilly í»f Lilera»* líiimaniores: 

0. One tier.Non appoínitd hy lhe Kaculiy ol 
Social .Stiidie-; 

7 One peiMiii appoinled h\ lhe Boanl ol 
íhe Faeiilív of Ori(‘nldl I.angnages and 
l.iteialiin*. 

1 . riii Profe^-sor shall hohl offiee for five years. 
f). The l’iofe-H>r ‘•hall he siihjeei lo tht' General 
Hegidalioiis eoneernmg lhe diitie»- of Profe-sors and 
lo iho-e parlieidar regulaiion- (d lhe same .Statnle 
ai)pli(‘ahle lo Profe-‘*or- eniiinerated in Sehedule B 
of 'rii l\. .Sfci. 1 , 3, proxided alvvax- <11 lhal in 
•Mlheí the ihird or lhe foiiilli \ear fiom the dale ol 
hiv apt»oiiilinenl he nux he peiniitli-d h> lhe Board 
oí Klector- lo leeiiire í»r hoh! cla-M-- in one Terin 
>.nl> in order ihat he inav Im' enalded lo ‘•iiidy foi 
an e\|endí*d [ktÍímI in lhe Ka^l or el^ewíiere; 
<21 thal he -hall re'iide wilhin lln* I niver‘'ily diiriím 
li\e nnailhs a' lea^t in raeli aead('nii('al vear, inedud- 
míi an\ >ear in vvhieh he i- permilled lo leeliin* oi 
hohl ela—e>^ in nnr Teriii oid\. 

7. If peind—ion i- fj-in.ed hv lhe Boaid of Fleelor- 
ninh I ( laii-í* h lo ilu* PndesMir lo he .ih^-enl froni 
(Kfoid for an e\iended periínl le* -hall he paid in 
nspeil id liaxelling alh>\vanee -neh «-iini not exeeeding 
t õOO a^ tin* Bi»ard of the Fai nllv of Ori(*nlal Langnagí*- 
and Literaliire nuiv reeomtnend. 


World Issomid) foi /Vv/ít 

"rii(* l(‘ad(‘i’s of tlu* labotii' iiiovrnuMit.- ;\s 
wrll as tlií* [ntollochials arp liappily romini»; lo- 
jLiplbfr to orp:aiiiz(' a world-witli* d(‘iiK)nstr;dion 
for P(*ac(*. culniiiialini»; in a AATirld Poaco Coii- 
g;rt'ss in thr aiitiimn of 193(i. Ti will synrhronizc 
wilh its spssion of tlio World Yoiilli (’\)np:rpss in 
(Icncva nndor Ilu* anspiecs of tlu* Tntornational 
rnion of ili(' I.oa^no of Nations Associations, as 
\\(* rcail froin thc slaicincnt of its Secretary- 
(Icncral Prof. Th. Ruyssi*n in tia* Frcnclt pain- 
phlct Lr Monde (ntior peno' Ic Pmx. For 
fnrthcr infonnation onc slionld wrib* to tlic 
central oílicc No. 0, Rin* di* Ia Paix, Paris, Fríinct*. 
Thc two rí‘pr(‘scntíili\(s of (Ircíit Hritíiin jirc 
Ih-of. Nocl Philip Baki*r and Lord l^)l)crt ( ccil 
wilh thf ir oíficc ítddr(‘ss at 43, Sontli líaton 
Placc, lAmdon, S. AV. I. in S(‘pt('inbcr, I93r). 

nioviy^^ Apjical lo tlic Frcncli p(*o|)lc was 
si^ned /nonp; ylhcrs, by tlu* Po(*l T^íiuroatc John 
Mascípdd, Prof. flilbcri Murray, Sir Norinan 
Atiíj;M, The Viconiitcss ( lladstoiie, The Bislio]) 
of / Diirhani, Sir Walter I.aylon (Editor 
“ iTamoinist/’) etc. 

f Fraiiee, Prof. l.aiiKovin, í^uil Rivet and 
(»ther4 organized the first Session of the Vip;ilane(‘ 
('oiiir^ittee of líie Tntellectnals in Noveniber, 
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1935. It dcclared fonnally that to guaranteo 
world peaco it was nooessary 

íl) that disarmamcnt sliould bo siinultanc*- 
oiis and controlled, 

(2) that tho territorial and ceonoinic in- 
jiistiees should bo redrcssed, and 

(3) that tlic manufacturo and private sale 
and exportation of arrnaments sliould bo inior- 
íliotod. 

iVIon. Griíinbach of tlio Frriich Socialist 
party, Mon. llonri Rolin of th(í Bolgiaii T.alnnir 
paity, and Mon. I^oon Jouhaux joiiitly affirm 
iliat tho Tjabour movomoni wolcomos P(‘aco. 
TIu‘ Quaker group fSocioty of Frionds) also 
issuos an elo(iucnt appeal through Mr. E. Van 
Ett(‘n. Th(*r(‘ should b(* national deiiionstrations 
cuhninating in tho Universal Peaee Congn^ss 
so that “ the voar 1936 should noi Ix* the dark 
y('ar of world war but tho glorious y(‘ar of vic- 
lorv over thí‘ forces of destruction 

Kamini Kuuirir Chanda 

In Kamini Kuniar Chanda a veteran of 
lhe old school of Congressni(*n has j)assed 
away r(‘ccntly in his lioine al Silchar at tho 
age of 75 ÀVIuai T was a college siuíhad in 
Calcutta, I fouial tli(‘ old Students’ AsM)CÍa- 
lion al Work aniong the studont i)opulation of 
this cily wilh Surendranath Ihinerjtai as lhoir 
l(‘ad(‘r. Ainong the young men who 
worked (‘nthiisiasíieally iinder hini Avas Kamini 
Kuinar Chanda. 

Mr. Chanda was a very suee(‘ssful lawyer 
lle took |)art in all luovenients intíuided for 
the good of lhe publie, of some of whieh he 
was íh(' l('ader. Me eaine to the fore when he 
joined IIk' agilation againsi the first partition 
of Bengal, whieh was unsettled by a seeond 
l)artilion whieh flivided and erippied the Bengalis 
in a manner diíTerent from the first. Mr. 
(dianda was eonneeteíl with other jiolitieal 
movíMuents nUo. Jle was a luember of the 
fornuT im])erial legislativo eoiineil and of the 
provincial eouneil. ClovíM-niuent wanted to eon- 
fer a lille on him, but he begged lo be spanal 

'\fihin Chandra fíardoloi 

By the death of .Mr. Nabin f Chandra 
Bardoíoi, member of tlu' Tiegislaliye'''Asseiul)ly 
for Assam, al tlu* early age of 01. the‘»eountry 
has lost an (Milhusiastie publie man. Tt was 
in 1915 thal lu» began to lak(* ))art in ].\ul)lie 
movemrnis. Ib* was honorary secretary oJ. tlu» 
.\ssam Assoeiation. When (mdeavours íyerc» 
made to exclud(‘ Assam from the bene/fisí of 
the Mímtagu-Chelmsford reforms, a deputation 


was seiit to Britain in 1918 to protest against 
that move. Tíe was the leader of that depu¬ 
tation. He joined the Congress in 1919 and the 
Non-Co-operation movcnient in 1920. When in 
1920 a session of the Indian National Congress 



N. C. Bardoíoi 


was h(‘ld al (íauhati, lu‘ was eleeled lhe 
.veerelarv of its reei‘ption eommitlir. lle took 
a k‘ading part in all national niovenumts in 
Assam. He w'a< (‘dueati‘d in the ('ity (’olleg(‘. 
('aleiitla 

Mohini Mídian (Jíattdjrr 

Mohini Mohan Chat(erj(‘i‘, llu* well-known 
<(dieitor of Calcutta. ])assed aw'ay last month 
al the age of 78. ]l(‘ w'as a descendant of 

Kammohun Roy s grand-d.MUght(‘r and niarried a 
ni(‘ee of the poel Habindranath Tagor(‘. He 
w’ent to .VnuMàea in 1884 as a theoso|)hist Avith 
Madanií' Blavatski and Colonel dleott, the 
tound(‘rs of the ^^leosopliical Soci(‘ty. H(‘ was 
a diseiple of Paramahamsa Siva Xarayan 
Sw’ami. He was a seholar of distinetion and 
wTot(' manv books in j)ro.se and vers(* in Bcaigali 
and English, mostly on ndigicuis lopies, and Avas 
eomuTÍetl Avith many philanthropic movements. 
During one period of his life he founded a hoine 
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to cnablc wuineii reclaitned íruui iimnoral life 
to lead moral livea. 

Sir Dinshaw Kdulji Wacha 

The deatli of Sir Dinsliaw Kdulji Waeha at 
thc udvanccd age of 92 has reuiovcd froni oui' 
midst the oldest (.'ongressman living, wlio was 
onc oí the foundors of thc Indian National Con- 
gress and attcnded its firsl. scssion in Boinbay. 
Ée prcsided ovcr the sesaion of lhe t'ongresí! 
which was held in Calcutta in 1901. His know- 



Sir niiT^liau Fdiilji Wacha 


Ihííío of oconoiiiií' and finaindal ])r()l)k*iiis wa> 
vcry (k'C'|) and whik* ]\c was artiví* lie iiovor 
í»nidsod (o plaf’(’ it ai ilic srrvicc of his country 
throii^li liis writin^< and s])ccrh('s. Trans- 
parontly lionost and straip;htforward, lic was 
onc of Üic pillars of our industrial lifc with a 
(*liaraí*t(‘i* niarkcd hy nllcr shnplicity and 
purity of lifc. Tlionpjh diirin^ ilic last f(*w 
ycars lic liad practically IímI a rciircd lifc, lic 
kcpt liiinxdf iip-to-dntc hy his vast rcadinj»;. 
AW Jiavc lost in Sir Dinshaw \A'arha a Rood 
and truc inan, a sinccrc y)atrioi, a p:rcat econo- 
inist and a financicr. 

A\c liavc it on lhe aiithorify of Tlu Subodha 
l*ntrikn of Boin})ay that Sir Dinshaw AVachaV 
“ knifçhthood cainc to hini nnsoiip:lii and hc had 
written hack in thc first insiance dcclinin^ tlic 
hononr.” Thc sanic paper writes : 

Yoii never foimd liim iii arrears cilher as regards 
hi.s rorrespondenee, his himiness and rnrrtinp cnpçagp- 
ments, in his privale work and publir dnly, nr in 
monc> matters. Sir Dinshaw Wacha was never rich 


and nt^vci' carcd lo pile up and bc rich . 

Knight or no kniglit, he lived in the same style, 
among thc same books, bliie-books, newspapcr files, 
scrap-books, noie books and press-cutlings from year 
lo year, for a long period o{ 70 years and more. 
His lasles had iiot clianged wilh his elevaíion to 
that honoiir iior bis haliits. The same simple dress. 
the same abstemionsne.ss, the sann* cordialily and 
kindline.ss to friemis, the same onllook on publk; 
ifiiestions, the same desire lo enlighteii and he en- 
lighiened, lhe same warmth of emotion and impulse, 
the same candoiir and gusii, the same indiílerenoe 
In popidiirily or frowii from lhe govíTiirnenl or the 
people. Jle was a sainl in hi*^ privalc life, as he, 
was the soid of hononr, tnilhfiilness and eourage 
in iiis piihlic life. 

\A"c owc a dcht of p;r:iiitu<Ic to Sir J^inshaw 
Wacha for lhe hclp which (his inonthly rccoivcd 
from him in its carliiM* yi‘ars in thc shape of 
contrilHitions jind in th(‘ fonn of regular rcvicws 
of it in thi‘ coluinns of Th( K(tis( r-{~IIifirl 
('very month. 

Enquiry Into the Fhenhara Fiviriff 

'riie (loveininenl of Biliar aml Ori.s^ia ha\e ordered 
aii eiiqiiiry into lhe aeliori of the Sid>-lJivÍMoiial 
OtFirer who onlered firing in Phenhaid village in thc 
tthaniparan districl in Angusl last. On .\iigii‘'l 4. 
in lhe village Phenhara in Charnparun Districl. 
therc was a serioiis riiíl in coniieclion wilh the 
Mahahiri .llianda ])roccs'>ion, in lhe conrse (»f whieh 
the .Siih-D! visionai Olhcci oí MoIíIium. who was in 
(haigi‘ of lhe |i(mI\ of armed polic*. opened Tire. 
Si\ pci.soiw w(‘n killcd and .scveral more wonnded. 

\ mimhrr of [icr-oiis were piii on lheir Irial for 
riotiiig and 21- were eonvicl(‘d hv the Magislrate 
and '•enlcnced lo varioiis terms (d irnprisonmenl. 
They appcalrd lo lhe Sessions Judge, who acipiilled 
three of thc appcllants. He iiphcld thc convie- 
lioiis of lhe lemaining appellanls. In ihe eoiirse of 
his appellate jinlgineiil. lhe Ses^ions .fiidge made 
lhe following remark: '.'siriclly speakiiig, it i-* noi 
pari of my |)reseiii la.-k lo cinnc lo a findiiig, whether 
lhe <ír(lei |n fin* was jiistified or not. Biit as the 
Irying Magistrate has gone oiit of liis way to praise 
íhe cooines*, and mnrage « f lhe Snh-Divisional Oflicer 
and coinineiid liis every acllon, í f'‘rl it i*» ineiiiiihenl 
ijpon me lo e\pres^ my own opinion on tíiis poini, 
afiei very carefid periisal of lhe evidenee on ri‘Cord.’- 
The Se'^‘.ions Jodgi* eonchidcd the discussion on 
ihi*» mallcT wilh lln* w'ords: My considered opi- 

niun on lhe e\ideru*e ihat íiring was preniature, 
lo say lhe leusi nf ii, and lliai K. Aikat iSuh- 
Divisional OflicerI is noi lhe .sort of ofFicer who 
'•hould hc lrii*«h‘d to handie lhe armed police.** 

-Thv líituiu 

llenffar\ Jlisl (llfiim lo More Kevenue 

If yriTi* (iiffcrcnt ])r(>vinc(*s of Índia wcre 
ihffcrcm coimtrics nnder (liff(‘rcnt govcrnments 
—whcilicr milional or forcign. Ili(‘ govcrnment 
of Bcngal woiild have hccn in poss(*ssion of far 
gn/itcr revenue tlian it is at i)rcscnt. For, it. is 
a líct that inorc rcv(‘íiuc. call it ])rovincial or 
(‘cmikul, is collectcd in Bcngal tlian in any other 
single province of índia. But Bengal is arti- 
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íieially impoveriBhed by the Government of 
índia taking from Bengal a greater amount 
and a greater percentage of the revenues col- 
lected here than from any other single pro- 
vince. This façt is obscured in two ways. One 
is the division' of revenues into central and 
I>rovincial heads, and the other is the scpara- 
tion of the State railways’ revenues from other 
revenues, thus making it very difficult to ascer- 
tain the different contributions, direct and in- 
direct, of the different centres of commerce and 
industry to railway revenue. 

By the artificial impoverishment of the 
Bengal Govcniment the “ nation building ” 
departinents of Bengal— cducation, public 
hcalth, agriculture and industries—^have been 
starved to a greater extent than those of any 
other major province. This sort of iniquity 
has gone on for years, and governor after 
governor of Bengal has protested against it on 
paper, but not cffoctively by rosigning on the 
ground of inabilility to carry on the administra- 
tion efficiently for lack of sufficicnt funds. It 
is reported that there has been another such 
ropresontatioii on the part of this provincial 
governmeut. The rcsult will be awaited in 
Bengal with interest. 

Tli« Bengal Cuvernment, in u nienioranduin to 
Sir Oll<» Nicmeycr, is said to have piade out a 
strong case for allocating the entire proceeds of 
tlie jule expcri diily, as well a considerable share 
of lhe iiicome-lax, lo Bengal on the ground that 
jiite is almost u inonopoly of Bengal and a very 
large puiiion ()f the íncome-tax is realized from 
Bengal and Calcutta. Linphasis has been laid on 
lhe fact that since the inanguration of the Montford 
ConstJtulion, the Province had always a déficit 
budget in spiic of the inost rigoroiis economy, both 
in lhe Transferred and Reserved Departinrnts, as 
lhe rcsult of wliich lhe activities of lhe Government 
were rcstricted uiidiily. Moreover, the introduction 
of lhe iicw Constítnlioii would enlail incrcased ex- 
penditure by way of provision of a Socond Chamber, 
eleclion expenses, elc. It has also been emphasised 
that lhe recommendation of lhe Roíind Tablc Con- 
ference, now embodied in lhe Act, that at least balf 
of lhe proceeds of the export dnty should be allocaled 
to lhe Province, will enahie the Province just to 
pay its way, but there will be little left for expan- 
sion of lhe activities of Nation-huilding Departments. 


Central Provinces Gloomy Budget 

Nacpur, Feb. 22. 

The C. P. Government budget for 1936-37 which 
was presented loday in the local Council ^by lhe 
Hon’hle Mr. Gordon, Finance Memher, revealed a 
déficit of Rs. 8 lakhs, as forecasted by lhe United 
Press aboiit a week ago. The budget as presented 
today provides for a revenue estímate of Rs. 481 lakhs 
with an estímated expendíture of rupees 469 lakhs. 

The oiitgoing year*8 closing déficit of Rs. 25 lakhs 
and 59 ihousands together with the estímated uefícit 
of 8 lakhs for lhe year 1936-37 would bring the 
total déficit at the end of the next financia) year 

46-14 


to over Rs. 33^ lakhs. In order to oover this big 
déficit, lhe Finance Memher hinted at the likelihood 
of introduction during the current session of the 
Council two taxalion measures which are expected 
to yield approximately Rs. 6 lakhs by way of 
revenue. The balance of the déficit is proposed to 
be inet from the Provincial Loan' Fund and also 
by loans from the Government of' índia. 


United Provinces Budget 

Lucknow, Feb. 24. 

The budget cslimales for the year 1936*37, 
presented in the U. P. Council today by Mr. J. M. 
Clay, Finance Memher, show that the Government 
hope to obtain a revenue amounting 10 eleven crorea 
seventy lakhs iiineiy-six thousand riipèes, a revenue 
déficit of seventy-three lakhs and seventy thousand. 
With tlic help oí a loan of seventy-soven lakhs 
eighty-six thousand, the receipts under debt heads 
are estiinaled to be three crores fifty-eight lakhs 
seventeen thousand, resulting in a surplus oí seventy- 
thnr lakhs seventy-one thousand, which exactly cancels 
a revenue déficit. 

The revised eslimates for 1935-36 showMkat the 
aniieipaUHJ déficit in lhe revenue budget would be 
redueed tu íuiir lakhs sixiy-four thousand, though 
ili(‘ (Government originally budgeted for dehcit of 
thírly lakhs ihirty-nine thousand. The Govenunent 
lit»ped to rediicc this déficit by half through two 
taxalion measures, which the Council rejected. 
Orders were theii issucd lo all departments to effect 
f iiLs in sunciioiied expendíture, aggregating fifteen 
lakhs, and owing lo lhesc cuts and certain other 
variutions in incoine and exp^pàditure, the déficit is 
expected to he redueed to thtS,.above figure. 

Corning to lhe budget, Mr. Qày observed that it 
was impossible to regard it with equanimity. Apart 
from the falJing ofl in revenue the main items of 

iiicr('ased (‘xpenditure t;onsi.«>lefl uf the larger debt 
and p('nsionury charges which, he feared, would 

grow in fiiiiirc. Anolhcr special charge would be 
tlie cxpeiisc for the first election under the new 
coji-titiition. Definiicly new expenditure, both 
recurring and non-recurring, ainounled only to one 
lakh for rural developmcnt and ** it is hard to see 

how it will be possible to finance, in the present 

condition.s, any measure which the Government may 
desire lo iiiidertake in response to the recommenda- 
iions oí lhe Saprn Coiiiniittee, urgeiit and vitally 
important ihough they may bc.” 

Eniiineraiing tlie iiiea.siires of cconomy, contem- 
plaied by lhe (Go\ernn;ciit, Mr. Clay explaiuecl that 
only two methoiis were po.c.siblc for further ameliora- 
lion oí the pnsitioii, namcly, n'^w taxalion and sub- 
vvnlioii from oiitside. In vicw of tlie clearly expressed 
jntenlion.s oí the (-loiincil in Apiil last, lhe Govern¬ 
ment wert‘ making no proposals for fresh taxalion, 
while llie (jiie.slions of siibvcntion were being investi- 
galed by Sir Oito Niemeyer. -Associated Press, 


Bombay Budget 

BoMnAY. Feb. 24. 

Khan Bahadur D. B. Cooper, Finance. Memher, 
Governineni of Bombay, inlrtKluced the budget 
fstiinaips for 1936-37 in the Bombay (^onncil today 
after the Governor addrcssrd the Council. , 

The Budget estimates which excludc Sind are as 
follows:—Revenue Rs. 12.03,58,000 and expenditure 
Rs. 12,03,17.000, thus showing a surplus of Rs. 41,000. 
The reviseíl estimates for 1935-36 showed a déficit of 
Rs. 27 lakhs. 
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The Finance Membcr in the course of hia speech 
said that Boinhay was atill labouring under the 
inequitable settlement known as the Meston Award 
but adinitted that if Sind was scparated, the Finances 
of Bombay would show improvement .—United Press. 

Bül to Repeal Criminal Lato Bill 
Rejected 

Mr. B. Das*s Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Bill 
was discussed by the AshCinbly iast week. After 
the closure of the debate, Mr. Das moved that 
clause 2 of the Bill, which was the operative clause, 
be passed. The House divided on the motion the 
result being a tie, 66 for and 66 against, two 
members Mr. Lalchand Navalrai and Mr. K. L. 
Gauba remaining neutral. The President, then, 
declared that, foílowing the well-known principie of 
standing for the status quo, he voted for the rejec- 
tion of the clause. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai oiight to be made 
a Rai Bahadur and Mr. K. L. Gauba a Klian 
Bahadur. 

Marriage of Government of India^s 
Agent in South África 

Mr. J. W. Godfrey, Advocatc and President, 
Natal Indian Congress, wires from Durban 
under date February 21, to the Associated Press, 
as follows : 

“ Resignations of officials of the South African 
Indian Congress and Executivo Members of Natal 
Indian Congress, tendered as a mark of protest 
against Sir Syed Raza Ali*s marriage with a Hindu 
woman, were whole-heartcdly supported by the Natal 
Indian Congress at its meeling last níght. 

The Congress lo further impicment its protest 
refuscd to fill in the Natal Execulive vacancies on 
the South African Indian Congress. 

“The Indian Agent’s action has culminated in a 
crisis of National importance, in that all promiuent 
and influential members of lhe Indian community, 
Including both Congress Secretaries, Messrs. 
Choudhree and Bhoola; Treasurer, Mr. Thacker; 
foiir Vice-Prcsidenis: Messrs. Pather, Patel, Maghraj, 
Naik and 14 Committee Members, myself, Messrs. 
Pather, Shapurjee, Kapitan, Chetty, Pandy, Achary, 
Sookdeo, Sorabjee, Satyadcv, Thiimbdoo, Dhupelia, 
Poonater and Pranjivan have resigned, both as 
Officials and Members of the Natal Indian Congress. 

“I have also tendered my resignation as President 
of the Natal Indian Congress.” 

We do not attach much importance to this 
marriage. But as it has created sorne sensation 
in South África, with its repercussions in índia, 
it is necessary to know the facts. 

The wedding took place at the Carlton Hotel 
before the Chief Magistrate, Major Maynard Page, 
of Sir Syed Raza Ali, Agent for Índia in the Union 
of South África, to Miss Ponnoo V. Sammy, of 
Kimberley. 

The bride was given away by Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer. Sir Syed Raza Ali said in an interview: 
hope my marriage to Miss Ponnoo Sammy of 


Kimberley will, in the words of a distinguished 
European friend, forge yet another link between 
índia and South África. 

”The statement that she was to be converted to 
Mahoniedanism before marriage is wholly untrue. 
Wc were married this morning under Union Statute 
before the Chief Magistrate and neither of us has 
bccome u convert to the other’8 religion. Fortunately, 
under the laws of the Union the question of the 
religion of the parties to a matrimonial alliance 
does not arise,” thus reports Reuter. 

Indian Opinion, the leading Indian paper 
iii South África, writes cditorially under the 
caption The Agentes Indiscretion ” : 

The Agent of the Government of índia. Sir Syed 
Raza Ali, at the age of 53 has married Miss Ponnoo 
Veloü Sammy. Tlie bride’s age is 43. 

The Hindus ure agitated because the Agent has 
chosen lo marry a Hindu. The Muslims on the 

other hand are agitated because they feel that the 
Hindus have no right to interfere in individual 
liberty. 

Personally we think that this matter has bcen given 
.indiie importance. This is not a case of abduction 
of an innocent woman who was being foreibly con- 
verted to another faith. Both the parties were old 
cnough to think and to decide what was be.st for 

tliem. In the circiimstances we do not think the 

Hindus have much cause to be over-agitated and 
lo make this a firsl class communul question either 
political or religious. Wt* would certainly have been 
plea.sed if the Agent realizing the tensíon in the 

community, would have in the ínterests of lhe greater 
canse for which he has been appointed hore to serve, 
shown a spirit of self-donial and refrained or post- 
p(med the step he has takrn. Pcople in society have 
lo deny ihemselves many thíngs which lhe ordinary 
man in the Street would have no he.sitation in doing 
however undesirable it may be, A person who holds a 
high official position, a position of honoiir and respect 
among the people and who enjoys the confidence 

of the people has a greater responsibility; hc has 

lo siiíler even greater self-denial; the Agent would 
in our opinion have been better adviscd had he 

refrained from taking the pre.sent plunge. But the 
inere fact that the Agent has not been able to do 
so, does not justify the fanning of the fire of 

communalism in this country either by Muslims or 
Hindus. And we cannot understand why this should 
have been made a political question and why politi- 
ca1 leaders have made this a question of life and 
death when they have so many grave political issues 
aífecting the very existcncc of the Indians in South 
África to deal with. If .Sir Sayed Raza Ali is to 
be blamed for having taken a Hindu bride, is not 
Miss Sammy to be blamed for having gone to him? 
She has done what she has knuwingly and she is 
above any dictaJon from anybody. We entirely fail 
to sce what any amount of agitation is going to 
he^) anybody excepting just to increase the com- 
munal tension. The Agent in this case has done 
nothing more than what some other men in the 
past have done in índia. We think therefore that 
this incident should be completely forgotten and the 
attention of our leaders concentrated on much more 
important prohlems that are hanging over our heada 
likc the Sword of Democles and threatening our 
very existence in this country. 
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Misri Chand Wins Viceroy's Air Roce 
Trophy 

Lt. D. Misri Chand of the First Battalion, 14th 
Punjab Regiment, New Delhi, haa won the Viceroy’8 
trophy race, piloting VT-AGJ, a Gipsy II Wooden 
Moth. Misri Chand had the distinction of winning 
after only 15 hours* flying to his credit, two trophies 
in the íast Viceroy*$ Cup race in 1933, viz., the 
Harikishendas Challenge Shield for the second com- 
petitor to finish and the Speedolenc Challenge Trophy 
for the first “A” licence-holder, wholly trained in 
índia to come in. Misri Chand is a keen airman and 
has done some flying in America and Honolulu. Mr. 
G. V. Gadgil, who finished second in VT-AET, a 
Gipsy Mctal-Moth, is a fully cpialifícd ground-engineer. 

Whipping for Some Offerices Against 
Women 

Tho Bonpcal Counoil has passed without 
division tho Whipping Bill providing whipping 
as piinishniont for sotno offonoos against women. 
Mr. Siilirawardy^s moiinn for circulation of the 
bill wíis dofoatod hy 68 votos to 17. He made 
a disgraoofiil spoceh. Rir B. Ti. Mittcr, Mr. N. 
K. Basu and Mr. S. M. Bose gave crushing 
replies. 

fíurmn Council Rcjects Criminal 
Law fíill 

Tho Burma Tiodslntivf' Council has roíected 
by 44 votos to 38 tho Burma Criminal I^aw 
Amondmont Aot Bill, movod bv tho Home 
Mombor. Membors of Ba Maw^s, U Chit 
Hlaing^s, Myat PawV and Pooplo/s parties and 
Tndians votod against tho Bill. 

The Burma Government wanted to ro- 
introduoo tho Bill, adduoing as tho main roason 
for siioh a movo that thoro woro 952 torrorists 
from Bongal who had orossed the Chittagong- 
Burma border and wero at large. But the 
Burma Counoil did not allow sueh a thing to 
bc done. Woll, if tho Burma Government know 
oxactly that thoro aro 952 Bengali terrorists in 
Burma, that Govemmont^s oflSoers must have 
taken a eonsus of thom, and that involves 
identification and knowledge of each one of 
them. Whv not then haul them up and nlace 
them for trial before a court of Justice? Tf 
found guilty thoy may be safely lodged in jail 
and Burma msv bo spared the infliction of a 
fresh lawless ” law. 

Bengalis travelling to Burma by stertmer, 
narticularly if they are Hindu youth, are being 
keonly ^ watched. Bengali young men have a 
iollv time of it. Thore is unemployment in 
thoir home province, there is the comnetition of 
non-terrorist non-Bongalis immigrating freolv 
Bengal, and there is the shadowing of Bencali 
‘inemployed young strangers outside Bengali 


Howrah Bridge Contract 

A depiitation of .««ome leading membera of the 
As.sembly waited last month on the Commerce 
Member and Member for Industries and Labour, 
Government of índia, regarding the question of the 
new Howrah Bridge Contract. The deputation 
incliided Mr. A. C. Diitt, Depiity President of the 
Assembly, Sir Darcy Lindsav, Mr. G. Morgan, Mr. 
R. S. Sarma, Sir A. H. Ghaznavi, Dr. P. Banerjee, 
Mr. N. C. Chunder, Rao Bahadiir M. C. Rafa, 
Messrs. Nilkantha Das. Sant Singh, Amarendra 
C h a 11 e r j e e. L. K. Maitra and S. K. Som. It 
was represented by the deniitationists that apprehen- 
sion had heen expr^ssed in many quarters and 
recently in the Assemblv that the contract for cons- 
triictinn of this big bridge might be placed outside 
índia lo a non-Tndian tenderer. Placing the order 
with a non-Indian tenderer will. in their opinion, 
resnlí in loss of reveniie to the Central Government. 
Tt wa< also pointed oiit that the Steel indiiatry in 
índia woüld be much benefited by the large order 
wh'rh wonld necessarily br placed for the construe- 
lion of thr bridge. Both lhe Commerce and Indus¬ 
tries Meinbers promised to aequainf lhe Bengal 
Cnvernment with the request made by the deputation. 

Thon» are rompetent Indian engineering 
firms. Rome one of them or some of them 
rornbinofl shoulrl bo given the contract. There 
is no roason wby Indian engineering skill and 
Indian capital should bo discouraged. There is, 
moroovor, groat unomplovmcnt in tho countrv. 
An Indian firm would moro readily listen to the 
domand for tho rccruitmont of all skillcd and 
clerical labour locally than a foreign one. 

Calruttfí Vnwcrsity Museiim of Art 

Tt is a matter of vratification indood that 
tho T^nivorsitv of Calcuttn, hns decided to 
pstablish a Musuom and Fino Arts Gallorv. 
The Cnlcutta Universitv is probably the first 
T^nivorsitv in tho East to onon such an cduca- 
tional contro of fnr-roachinír imnoHance. where 
its scholars are oxpectod to roceive not onlv 
direct visual traininr but also learn the funda¬ 
mental nrincinlos of aesthotics. When fullv 
ortranised. this eallerv. nnmod the Asutosh 
Musitom of Indian Art. will be an essential 
/oaturo of BenfraPs cultural renaissance. The 
objeet of tho Musuom will be to collect and 
nreserve representations of diflFerent phases of 
Tndian Art. snecial emphasis being given to 
Bengal Art. Specimens of Modem Art of the 
verv best tvpe will also bc collectcd and ore- 
served here. It will be housed in the Western 
Hall of the Senate House. and the Old 
Darhhanga T.ibrary Hall will be eouipped for 
holding meetingfi. The accumulated fund under 
the Khaira Endowment will be kept separately 
for meeting exncnses in oonneetion with tfih 
Museum and the Universitv will suppiement 
this from time to time. Eminent art collectors 
and connoisaeurs like Mr. O. C. Gangoly, Mr. 
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Ajit Glioso, Mr. Puran Chand Nahar, Mr. 
Treasviiywalla, Mr. Balmdur Sing Singhec, Mr. 
Kedarnath Chattcrjee, Mr. Kalidas Dutt, Prof. 
Suniti Kamar Chattcrjee and raany othors havc 
expresscd their willingness to preacnt to the 
Musucm some valuablo and rarc objcels of art 
from their respectivo collcrtions. It is ardently 
hopcd thal more suoh gifts from piiblic- 
spiritcd gontlemen, throiighont índia, will bc 
forthcoming to hclp in tiio growth and dcvclop- 
ment of this laudal)le venture. 

Mr. Devaprasad õhosii, m.a., Post- 
Graduatf Lcctur(>r in Aneient Tndian History 
and Culturc, has bo('n apjjointed the Curator 
of the Mii.‘<onm. Mr. Chosh is ihe first student 
of Fine Aiis to obtain the Univorsitv Oold 
Mcdal in Aneient fndian Ilislorv and t^dture 
in the M.A. Examinalion (1925), the Prcmchand 
Roychand Studont.«hir>, the Monat Medaí. iho 
Criffith Prize, the rniversity Research Scliolar- 
ship and tlie Post-Ííraíluatí* Research Follow- 
ship. His paper.s on liulian and índonesian 
Art ^ive been higlily spohen of Ixith by Tndian 
and European savants. and some of thom havo 
becn translated and reprodiiced in foreign 
journals. He is an Honorary .■\s«oeia<e Member 
of the Yarendra Researeh Soeietv. Rajshahi- 
Honorary Secretary. the Caleutia Geographical 
hoe.ietj'aml aiso an aetive u-orker of lhe dreater 
índia hoeiety and tlie Re^'ival of fndian Arehi- 
tectural niovoinents. 


The Story of the ¥pmel Issue 

Sonjo time a^o, the dailies contained nows 
rclating to the Memel issuc. The sisnificancc 
of foreign ncws cannol l)e fully understood 
without the knowlcdgc of the historical back- 
ground thereof. The recent story of Memel is 
told in the January 15th issue of World Events 
of America under the caption “ Memelland : 
A murmuring volcano/' and runs as follows : 

** Memelland has been stolen from Germany. The 
German popiilation is mistreated . . . . Ils only crime 
is lhe facl that it is Gt^rman and wishes lo remain 
80 . The (German Government regards this situation 
with great biltcrnees.” Thus spokc ihr German 
chancdlor Adolf líittler on May 21. 1935 and in 
Seplomber al INlnreiiiberg he ihrcatened to reincorpo- 
rattí Mrmcl into Germany by force. 

Thiis a íiny bit of lerrilory wiih about 145,000 
inh9bitant^) has become a powdcr barrei o{ Kiirope. 

Memelland is made up of ihe cily of Memel with 
íts 50,000 pf‘ople and ils hinterland. It is írontier 
coiintiy bordering on Lithiiania, Poland and Germany. 
(hice ã member of lhe lianseafic Leagiie, the city 
has for the lasl 500 years been a pari of Germany. 
Today it owes allegiancc to Litbnania. 

The transfer was oceasioned by the war. The 
new State of Lithnania had no oudet lo the sca. 
so it demanded that the port of Memel b« assigned 


to it. The city of Memel, a straggling and dingy 
town, is populatcd overwhelmingly by Germans, 
thoiigli the hinterland is said to be mixed in character. 
Biit the consideration of nationality was completely 
overshadowed by the faot that Memel was the only 
harhor available to Lithnania. 

Tn 1919 Memel and its hinterland east of the 
Niemen River were detached from Germany and 
administered by the Allies by means of a French 
gíirrison. Then the Lithuanians decided to take 
íhings in their own hands (following several famous 
precendents) and in 1923 they occupied the region. 
The n(*xt ycar the Allies formally recognized the 
fait accompli and Memelland was now under 
Lithiianian sovereignty. 

The govcrnmcntal arrangenients worked out by 
tlic Confereiice of Ambassadors were very compli- 
raled. The region was made aiitonomous under 
Lithiianicin nile wilh powers over its own legislation, 
adrninisiralioii, jnsliee and fiiiance. A Govemor was 
appointefl for lhe region by Lilhuania, while the 
Di»i and lhe Direclory were locally clectcd. The 
jiort was rnade siibject lo lhe Barcelona freedom of 
Iransii ronvonlion, ihiis op^ming il to the trade of 
Poland. 

Thcon‘.ically lhe Governor is supreme and throiigh 
hírn Lilhiiania, biit in reality Germany mies throiigh 
its control of local governmcnt. The situation has 
now devclopcd into a 1iig-of-war belween the 
I.illiuanian and the German governments. Nazi 
ugilalors íill lhe region and 126 of these were recently 
arresied, tried, and condemned lo nrison and deatli. 
Th'* dealli s^ntencos were cvenliially comintited. 
Meanwliile the T.iihiianians have posLponcd and 
íinally “ managed ” the eleclions for lhe Diet which 
was rerlain lo go lo lhe Germans. 

The Liilnianians liave also sccured control of lhe 
presidenl of lhe Direclory who promptly vetocd every 
art of lho Diet. An appeal to the International 
Courí of Justice resulted in one of those nicely 
balanced dccisions which sellleíl nothing and satisBed 
iiobody. 

One by one, lhe “ chickens of Versuilles ” are 
Corning home to roost. Germany undoubtedly has an 
excellent case in Memel. Thoiigh the region has 
little cconomic valiie to Germany, it oíTers to lhe 
Nazis an opportunity to divert attention from the 
troubled conditions at home to an injustice abroad. 
Yet any adjustment now by intemational action 
might only cncourage fascism and bring war closer. 
Mcanwhile Lithnania may well argue the necessity 
of an outlct to the sca. 

Among the numerous eruptions which perpetually 
menace a shell-shncked Europe, Memelland is not 
the least. It looms less sensationally in the head- 
lines than the African crisis, bnt it will bear cons- 
fant watebing. 

Smile and Laugh at Sir Samuel Hoare*$ 
Dfíclaration of Rritisk Disinterestedness 

fn the fiame “ Pocket Periodical for 
Stiirlents of International Affairs ” we read: 

“ American observers who attendcd the Leagiie 
of Nations meetíng at which Sir Samuel Hoare 
declared that Great Britain’s action in the Ethiopian 
war was entirely disinterested and that any intíma- 
tions of .scifish imperial action was a libei, report 
a ciirioiiH reaction. A smile was noticeable through- 
oiit the Asseinbly and lhe Irish and Soviet delegates 
iaughed oht loud.*’ 
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School Text-book International Revision not the same evcrywhere. So, it eannot be said 


“School Text-Book Revision and Inter¬ 
national TTnderstanding ” is the name of a book 
publishod by the International Institute of In- 
tellectual Õo-operation. It fully describes 
one of the undertakings of the League of 
Nationa. The objoct aimed at by the League 
is the breaking down of the narrow nationaliat 
and miliiarist snirit in history and other text- 
books. It is difficult to succeed in such an 
endeavour, but some progrpss is being made 
and many organizations are enlisted in this 
praiscworthy undortaking. 

Devastntina Grnn Chnr.o War 

“ Hnw dovastalinp to Tiolivia was tlio m*ont war 
wilh Parapiiuv may ho romprehondcd from reporls of 
N.N.S. rorrí^-spond#»!!»» lo tho offoc! tliat the total 
rost of ihr war lí» Bolívia alonr wa«* S195,000,000 in 
tprnis of TToití*d Stalos ciirrrncy. Ahout fortv tlioii- 
sand to for!y>fivp lliítimand mon wrro lost hy Bolívia, 
alllioiifrli tlip niunhor of Bolivian ^oldior^ wlio jçol 
inio tlifi arliial Cran Charo rrpioii was only fifty- 
fivo lhousand.” World Events. 

Munirwfü Swrrpers^ Demnnds 

The followiiií; ohartor of ripjhts ” of 
mtinicinal swocpcrs, ns proparod by Srijiit 
Tndulíil Yainik nnd Srijut. Kamalashankar 
Pandya and approvod at. mass moetinpis of 
municipal swccpors and at thoir Unions at 
various placefi in Oujarat, has bocn sent to iis 
for publication and coramont: 

1 . Pernianrnr serviço, Solioduled sorvicc and 
rosulrnnt riphts. 

2. A weekly holidav witli full pay. 

3. 8 liours’ dav and 48 hoiirs’ wcok. 

4. 15 days’ privilefie and 15 days’ casual leovo 
wilh full pay per ycar, 

5. Ripht to have pensiona, gratuity or Provident 
Fund. 

6. Ripht to gel materiais of sweeping, e.^., baskets 
and bni.shes at Munioinal í*7cpense. 

7. 2 months* maternity leave with full pay. 

8. Uniform on diitv at Municipal expense. 

9. Equal payment for equal work. 

10. Tmmcdiate 100 peT cent increment in waces. 
(The sweepers in some munícipalities pel low 
as Rs. 3 per mensem as wages). 

11. Complete stoppage of abuses and bcatings 
by municinal Tnspectors and miiccaddiims. 

12. Rígbt to defend before a municipal tribunal for 
ofFcnces. (At present they are fined arbitrarily). 

13. Rigbt to bave free quarters, lighting, water 

arrangements, etc., to be provided by the munici- 
pality at iheir expense. • 

14. Right to sanitation and education at Munici¬ 
pal expense. 

15. Weekly payment s. 

Generally speaking, we are entirely in 
sympathy with these demanda. ' Tlic wages and 
othor conditions of work of these very useful 
and indispensably necessary public servants are 


off-hand whether a 100 per cent. increment in 
wages would be either practicable or necessary 
evcrywhere; but some increase is certainly 
required in order that the sweepers may have 
a living wage, a decent standard of living and 
healthy conditions of work and may make 
moral, intcllccUial, spiritual, and cultural pro- 
gress like other citizens and take their right- 
ful place in society. 

Communal Unity 

Tt is generally admitted that the work of 
winning and subsequently keeping national 
freedom and of making progress in all dircctions 
would be considerably facilitated if all reli- 
gious coininiinitics, races and classes Jnhabi^ 
ing Tndia made United efforts to gain their 
corimiou ohjeets. Btit it would be useless to 
talk of eoinmunal unity without iinderstanding 
what unity imnlies or without accepting the 
iinplioations, which are easily understood. 

T^nity implies oneness of citizenship. That 
means that there should be equal and the same 
kind of citizenship for individuais bclonging to 
all communities, races, castes, classes, etc. The 
franchisc qualifications must be the same for 
all, facilitios for obtaining appointmcnts in the 
pul)lic Service should be the same for all aceord- 
ing to fitness tested by coramon and open 
stnndards and ropresentation in the legislaturcs 
and local bodies must be by joint elections. 
Thcrc is to be no “ weightage ” as regards re- 
presontation. no reservation of posts for any 
group of any kind and no communal “royal 
road ” to cdncational or other preferment. 

This simplv means that if there is to be 
communal unity Communal Reward No. 1 and 
Communal Reward No. 2 must be given up by 
the Muhammadans and others. Talk of joint 
olcctorate on the understanding that Muslims are 
to keep the excessive number of seats in le^s- 
laturos allottcd to them, is a farce. Talk of 
joint electorate on the understanding again that 
the franrhise should be separately such for 
Muslims and Hindus that the numbers of 
Muslim and Hindu voters would be propor- 
tionate to their numerical strength in the total 
population is worse than a farce. If a Hindu 
can bo a voter by pa 3 dng, say, five rupees as 
tax, why is a Muslim to be a voter by paying 
less, say, two rupees? If a Hindu can be a 
voter. say, by graduating, why is a Muslim 
to bo a voter, say, by merely matriculating? 
Muslims may think and their crafty British 
patrons may pretend to think that the mere 
fact of a person professing the Muhamraadan 
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creed makes up for all deíiciencies in tax-paying 
and edurational qualifications, biit why should 
Hindus accept the insulting implication that 
they aro an inferior people with an inferior 
religion and ciilture and therefore must pay 
more taxes and pass stiffer and higher exaraina- 
tions by way of penalty to make up for their 
inferiority and then get the voto? 

The Aga Khan is an intelligont man, and 
knows what is what. It siioiild be very easy 
for him to understand that if his profession of 
nationalistic patriotism is to be considered 
sincere by others, he must confess that the 
Minorities Pact was a disgraceful affair from 
the point of vicw of Indian pátriots and he must 
dcnounce the so-callod communal award and 
the communal reservation of posts in the public 
servdoo. Lot tho Muslims have their separatc 
eleetoratos, if they like. But an excessive 
number of seats for them or for any othor oorn- 
munity goes against nationalism and oannot be 
tolcrated. 

The Aga KhanV oondoinnation of the 
formation of communal ])artios in the legisla- 
tures is worthlcss if he does not denounce and 
renounce at tho sanie time the communal 
“ award and tho communal n^sorvation of 
posts. If he does not fulfil tho lattcT condition, 
it wili be plain that he is making an offort to 
gain over the Hindus to tho sido of the Muslims 
in order to perpetuato ias far as that is liumanly 
possiblc) India\s new oonstitution with tho com¬ 
munal canker at its core. 

It may bc said that we write as we do 
becausc we Bongali Hindus have a special 
grievance. But what do non-Muslims say in 
Muslim rainority provinces where the weight- 
age givon to Muslims has not made the Hindus 
impotent? By way of sample, we will give an 
extract from The Subodhci Pcifrihci of Bombay. 
It is a religious organ of the Prarthana Samaj, 
and writes thus under the caption *‘My lady 
protests too much 

H. H. The Aga Khan has gone to Delhi to con- 
aolidate the^ two wings that ostensibly divide the 
politically-minded Mohomedans in índia. At a 
niMting organized for that purpose under his leader- 
ship, he has issued to the press a statement in which 
he has sought to show that the Mohomedans have 
all along been national in their political outlook 
and Work, From the days in carly Congress history 
down to lhe days of the R. T. Confercnces in 
England, they have been shown by H. H. the 
Aga Khan to have been guided by the same impulse. 

We do not care to go into that pasi history, but 
we may take leave to tell him, that his reading of 
it is altogcther one>sided, if not deliberately twisted. 
The foiindation of lhe Moslem League in 1906 by 
H. H. lhe Aga Khan and others had no other aim 
in view but to counterblast the Congress and win 


for the Mohomedans special political rights on the 
score of their superior political importance as the 
rulcrs of the country prior to British rule in índia. 
The founder of tho Alígarh University had not as 
his aim merely the cducation of his oo-religionists, 
but the driving of a wedge between the two com- 
munities in índia that together constituted its largest 
mujority. It was to wean Mohomedans from Congress 
polities and monopolisc in their behalf loyalty to 

the Crown. It was after the Moslem League had 
extoríed from Lord Minto the definite plcdge of 

special representaiion on communal lines for the 
Mohomedans, lhat lhe League became friends with 
the Congress and helped in framing the Congress 
League Scheme. The Mohomedans are repeating the 
same game over again. They have gol all they 
coiild from lhe R. T. C. and Sir Samuel Hoare in 
the shape of the communal award, pliis separate 
provinces with Mohomedans in the majority, and 
other special rights. And now, on a fiill slojnach, 
they are led forth hy TL H. the Aga Khan to 

swear hy nationalism and disown pan-lslamism and 
Pnkisttm. The Miislim Confercnce prior to the 
R. T. C. dished Air. Jinnah by taking over his 
foiirieen points and killing the Nehru Report. It 
desires now to dish lhe Muslim T.eagiic along with 
Mr. Jinnah by adoptinir the stiint of nationalism 
and dorninion siutiis. Slunt or no slunt, let them 

sliow by action, that they live iip lo it. And then 
we woiild fain bnry the dead past and look to the 
fu lure. But wíí are not sure, and lhe protests and 
declarutions sound siispicioiis. 

Hi^h and Higher Eãacation in índia 
Not Overdonc 

At tlio líist Convocation of the Cnlculta 
Thiivorsity, 'Mr. Syíimapntsad Mukhcrji, tlic 
Vioc-Chancollor, made an ablc and telling 
speceb. 

Dealing with tho oritioisms that an alarm- 
inply large number of students was receiving 
University cducation and that the Universities 
wcre responsiblo for wastage and unnecessary 
duplication of teaching arrangements, Mr. 
Mukhcrji said : 

Let us examine the situalion dispassionately 
and ask oursclves whether lhe criticism levelled 
against the Universities in índia has ony foundation 
at all. 

Let me first take our own University. We serve 
the needs of Bengal and Assam, with the exception 
of a limited area which is controlled by Dacea. 
We have thus practically one University for a 
population of about fifty million in Bengal and nine 
in Assam. The number of students reading in the 
University and the colleges is about thirty-one 
thousand and the total expenditurc on higher educa- 
tion is eighty-six lakhs of rupees, A.ssam spending 
about four. Take the whole of British índia with 
a population of two hiindred and síxty-three million. 
índia has only sixteen Universities and the number 
of their stiident.s will be about one lakh and twcnty 
thousand. The total expenditiire on higher educa- 
rion in Índia is less than four crores nf nipees. 

Turning to the British Isles Mr. Mukhcrji 
said : 

The British Isles afford a good illustration for 
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comparison from the point of view of population 
which is about forty-íive million; but the number of 
Universities is as many as sixteen—^what we have 
for the whole of India—and fifty-five thousand 
studcnts rcceive instruction under their jurisdiction. 
About six crores and forty lakhs of rupees are spent 
on higlier education only in England and Wues. 
To Universities alone within this area the State 
annually contributes two crores and twenty-seven 
lakhs of rupees. 

The Vice-Chancellor next passed on to 
Canada and othcr countries. 

Canada, which has a population of ten million, 
has as many as twenly-three Universities and eighly- 
iive thousand sludents pursue higher education. In 
Gerinany, the population is sixty-six million with 
twenty-three Universities which have an enrolment of 
about eighty-eight thousand students. In Italy, which 
has a population of forty-onc million, there are 
twenty>six Universities and hfly thousand students 
receive higher education. In Japan with a popula- 
lion of sixly-four million there are six Universities 
and sevenly tliousand students. 

He next dealt with secondary education. 

In nenen], lhe number of pupils in diílerent grades 
of secondary s(‘hools is about íour lakhs and sixty 
thousand of whom about tlirec lakhs belong to high 
schools recognized by lhe University. Assam has, 
in uddílion, an enrolment of seventy-scven thousand 
pupils in secondary schools. For every seventeen 
who rcceive secondary education, one proceeds to 
the higher stage. If we take lhe whole of índia, 
ihcre are about twenty-four lakhs of students in 
schools, and for every twenty, one goes up to the 
University .stage, But what about other countries? 
In the Brilish Isles seven lakhs of pupils read in 
secondary schools, and one in every Iwclve proceeds 
to higher education. fn Canada, one in every three 
joins the University. in Cermany, lhe proportion is 
one lo nine; in flaly and in Japan, it is one to ten. 

The nunihe^r of candidates at lhe Matriciilation 
examination of onr University often disturbs the 
peace of mind of oiir crities. May 1 bring il to 
their noLicc lhat if about iwenty-five thousand candi¬ 
dates will appear at our Matriculation examination 
this vear, four years ago hfty-sevcn thousand candi¬ 
dates sat for the Approved First Examinai ion from 
secondary .schools in England and Wales alone—an 
examination which has bcen adopted by the Univer- 
silics as a Matriculation examination—and seventy- 
three per cent of lhem were successful? 

Soinc general observations followed. 

Similar illustrations might be given in reference to 
cducatioiial opportunities existing in other civilized 
countries which allot enormous sums of money to 
education. We have not heard it stated lhat the 
number of students recciving instruction in Univer- 
sites, in colleges and in secondary schools in these 
countries is by any means excessive or that it dis- 
plays an unhealthy mental development on the part 
of the people of these lands. Neither have we heard 
it stated that the large number of Universities and 
educational institutions existing in each of these 
countries—which musl necessarily make similar pro- 
vision for teachíng and research in many branches 
of sludy—are wasting national resoiirces or are giiilty 
of duplicalion of arrangements. Neither again have 
wo heard any aweeping condemnation of their edu¬ 


cational Systems on the ground that the vast majority 
of the students is pursuing education, as indeed 
they muBt, not solely out of respect for leaming for 
the sake of leaming but also as a means to an end. 

In The Modem Review for October, 
1934, we wrote an article to show that the 
charges of wastage and iinnecessary duplica- 
tion of teaching arrangements, and the like, 
brought by Sir George Anderson, Commissioner 
for Education with the Government of índia, 
against our universities, vrere absolutely false. 
The Vice-Chanccllor of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity has done the right thing by standing up 
for the Indian Universities similarly. 

Extra-Academic Activüies of the 
Calcutta University 

Tlie Calcutta British daily “The States- 
man ” writes : 

The Vice-ChancelloFs address at the annual con- 
vocution of the University of Calcutta at CoUege 
Squurc was a clear cnunciation without waste of 
worclb of what the Universitv is doing and aims to 
do. He íoiiml space for a short reference to re- 
creations, the University Rowing Club and othera, 
not as mere amusement but as an important element 
in the heallh (physical and mental) of students. 
Not every University shows any practical concem 
for this; most Icave it to students themselves. 
Calcutta’s linivcrsity does make surveys and en- 
coiiragc eflorts to put right what they reveal to be 
wrong and under the siimultis of its administration 
many oiit-dour cnthusiasms arc now cultivated that 
a íew years ago no one thoiight of as potentially 
Univrrhity intercsls. it is certainly not necessary for 
students in CalcuUa or elsewhere where there are 
L'niversity colleges to spend all their hours moping 
over books. 

Inter-religious Conference in 
Andhradesa 

Afcording to a report publislied in The 
Hindu an Intcr-roligious Conference commenced 
its session at Coeanada on the 22nd February 

lliSt. 

The Conference was the fírst of its kind in 
Andhradesa. It was unique in that it was not only 
attended by well-educated Hindus, Muslims and 
Christians, but distinguished persons of leaming and 
cuJture belonging to the above-mentioned religions 
rcad instructive papers appealing to the audience and 
the large public outside the hall to foster religions 
harmony. The tnie religions spirít animated the 
proceedings from the beginning to the end and the 
audience listened to the discourses with rapt atten- 
tion. 

The Conference began with the sínging of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s National prayer by the Anasuya sisters. 

Rao Bahadur O. Kandaswaini Chettiar, a 
Icading Hindu gentleman, was elected president. 
In tho course of his address, dwelling on the 
need for a common religion, íie observed : 
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What IiMÜa badly needa ia a comnion leligion over 
aâ above die particular celigiona which the people 
profeas and practiae. We require a comnion body 
of leligious bclieíe and attitudea and aocial practicea 
reaulting therefrom which, whilo reacting towarda 
reformation and reconstniction and leconciliation 
upon the acveral rcligtons of the country, will bind 
tbeir profeaaora by a cominou bond of tolerancc, 
mutual leapect and mutual undcratanding into a 
United people working their way towarda freedom 
and a fuller life. Thia would solve the vaiious 
communal problema with which wc are confronted, 
beaidea helping índia to take her place as a free 
member in the world family of free nationa. I am 
convinced that a cominon religion for índia transcend- 
ing and fulfilling but not necessarily supplanting the 
various religiona of the country waa in the mind 
and soul of Rajah Rammohan Roy, fitly called the 
Father of Modem índia. I have often thouglit that, 
if the Brahmo rooveinent had gone on dcveloping 
on the linea of its original insighta, without bcing 
driven by the hostility of persons from without and 
from within the country into a ^If-protecting cave 
instead of spreading aml Icavening lhe religioua, 
social and political life of the whole country, the 
inier-communal tensions and írictions which mar the 
Rfe of the people today would not have appearcd 
«t all. 

Pandit JauHiharlal NéhriCs Visü to 
England 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nchru’8 visit to England 
has enabled at least some British mcn and 
women to know what Indians who have no 
selfish pcrsonal or communal axcs to grind rcally 
think of tlie constitution which lias been thrust 
upon índia. He has told them in yery plain 
language what an unwclcome thing it is. 
Reutcr’s agcncy has cabled the information 
that the Pandit hiis expressed the opinion that 
the new Government of índia Act is a sort of 
constant incitemcnt to revolt. If he has said 
so, the British people have known what at least 
the largest and best organized political party 
in índia think of the Act. For the Pandit 
having been clected to preside over the next 
session of the Indian National Congress prac- 
tically unanimously, is undoubtedly in a posi- 
tion to voice the opinion of the Congress, if 
not of all advanoed politically-minded Indians 
of other parties as well. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru*s Election to 
Congress Presidentship 

That Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has been 
elected president of tlie next session of the 
Indian National Congress by 19 congress pro- 
vinces out of 21 (Bengal not being in a position 
to vote and in the N.-W. Frontier Province 
the Congress being still under a ban), shows 
how popular he is. And as for his eminent 


fítness for' the (#ce, it ia, of - course, .beyond 
even the shadow of a doubt. 

The only question that • may oceur—at 
least to non-Con^ssites, is what very special 
emergency has arisen for the Congress party to 
set aside the half-a-century old eonvention that 
the president for the year should be chosen 
from outside the province where it is held. In 
a former Congress constitution there was an 
express rulc to this effect. It does not exist in 
the present constitution, but the eonvention 
stands. 

Indian Women in Science 

Mr. Robindra Alohan Datta, m.sc., writes: 
“ Indian women, who are now keen on being 
trained aceording to Western methods of educa- 
tion and going in for education, health culturc, 
aeroplano training, etc., do not lag behind in 
the domain of Science. 

In the twenty-third session of the Indian 
Science Congress, held this year in the month 
of January at Indore, many women read papers 
of considcrable value and many joined in the 
discussions. 

In the Cheniistry section the following 
joint papers wcre read, one of the authors 
in each case being a woman. 

1. Condensation of Bromai vdth Urethanes, 
by Prof. N. W. Hirwe and Wiss K. D. Gavan- 
kar of Bombay. 

2. Action of Hydrogen Sulphide on 
Chalcom Oxides, by Miss B. N. Katrak and 
Prof. T. S. Wheeler of Bombay. 

3. Studies in the Authraquinone series, by 
Prof. P. C. Mitter and Miss Tanima Sen Gupta 
of Calcutta. 

4. The Chemistry of indigenous fatty oils, 
Part XI. The Chemical Composition of the 
fat from the seeds of Gardnia Indica, by Prof. 
P. Kamaswami Ayyar and Miss P. Devi of 
Bangalore. 

In the Psychology section, Miss S. B. Gupta 
of Calcutta read a very interesting paper— 
Application of newly devised tests to find how 
children of seven years reason, 

In the Botany section,- a paper entítled 
Common Plants of Northern Sikkim, was contri- 
buted by Mr. K. P. Biswas, Curator of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Sibpur, with Miss 
II. P.’ V. Townend of Calcutta. 

In the Zoology section, Miss C. K. Rathna- 
vathi of Madras read the paper. Some observa- 
tions on the digestive and f emole reproduetive 
System of Rhinobatw. Miss E. M. Joshua of 
Madras read the paper The AUmentary canal 
of the Panther. 
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From these it is quite appawíit that women 
do not lack in research spint and they aro 
t fllfing keen interest in Science. If proper 
facilities are open to them, we are sure many 
women will come forwai’d to avail themsolvcs 
of the opportunities offered. We appeal to thc 
Government and the authorities of the Univer- 
sitiés of índia to offer some special prizes and 
research scholarships for women.” 

The Bengal Educalion Week 

The Bengal Education Week was declared 
open by His Excellcncy Sir John Anderson, 
Governor of Bengal, on Friday, thc 31st January 



H. E. the Covernof oí BeHssI feavíng lhe’ 
Seute Houh «fter the Openitig Ceremony 


last, in the Sbnate Hall of the Caleiitta Umver- 
sity, when His Excellency flpoke on ' the juati- 
fication for this Educatiott Week,'- with a fcw 
words of advice to écltool teachers. Unfor- 
tqnately very fev of the sehool teaehers wbo 
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came invited all the Way from difícrent places 
in the Presidency to attend the Week vrere 
allowcd the privilege of admittance into the 
Hall to hear His Excellency speak. Interest- 
ing addresses wcre delivered during the Weeki 
the most iinportant onc being that of Dr. 
Babindranath Tagore, delivered on the con- 
cluding day on ‘‘ Ideais of Education/’ Among 
other addresses mention inay be made of ‘ Some 
Recent Developments in Indiaii Education ’ by 
Sir üeorge Anderson, Educational Commissioncr 
with the Government of índia, ^ Examinations,’ 
by Dr. W. A. Jenkins, the D. P. L, of Bengal, 

‘ Gaur and Pandua ’ by Mr. H. E. Staplcton, 
former D. P. I. of Bengal, ^ Physical Education 
in Sehools ’ by J. Buchanan, Dircctor of Physical 
Education, Bengal, ^ Education and Culture ’ by 
Dewan Bahadur R. Mudaliar, ‘ Modern De- 
velopnients in Education ’ by Mr. K. P. 
Chattopadhyaya, Education Oíficer of thc 
Calcutta Corporation, ^ Village Sehools ’ by Rcv. 
F. Ryrio of Nadia, ^ Broadeasting in Sehools * by 
Mr. J. R. Staplcton, Director oí thc Calcutta 
Station of Indian Broadeasting Company and 
two addresses by Dr. Meghnad Saha of Alla- 
habad and Dr. Bose of Daeca. 

The cxhibition was a frature of thc Week 
and the collections in diffcTont branches wcre 
interesting not only to the scliool teaehers but 
also to the public in general. 

Besides sports there wun a scout display 
by over six huudred scouts in all i(s phases and 
activities. 

Bengal Governor s Opemng Speech 
In Education Week 

Sir John Anderson, Ciovernor of Bengàl, 
said in declaring the oxhibition open : 

** I can imagine that niany of you upon seeíng 
the niodel class rnoms, diagrams, Dicturcs and other 
exhibits will feel thal all thi^ eguipment is very 
wonderful biil of no practical value becauac the 
limited íinancea of your sehools place it entirely 
beyond your reach. Such a criticism is, of course, 
partially valid. We are as fully aware as you are 
oi the necessity of making more adequate proViaion 
for our secondary sehools. The problema of sohool 
equipment have so far leen almost entirely neglected 
owing to the existence of a still greater problem 
namely that of providing adequate salaries. Until ^ 
the financial oondition of oirr schnots is far more^ 
satisfactory than ait present there; will be little 
money available over and above that required for 
salaries. But effective teaching is not entirely a 
matter nf apparatus. Its lack makcs your task still 
more furmidable but does not prohibit a great 
advance being made upon present attainments. 
Much oan he done by.a teacher who wiU exercise 
his ingetiuity and utilize the ordinary resoiirces oí 
the village and the sehool. Ilhtstrations anel models 
can be prepared by (he boys themselvea under thu 
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tcacher's ^idancc. Parents and giiardians caii 
interested ín thís aspcct of a srhoor» needs and 
local benefactors might bc induccd to present really 
useful articles and apparatus instead of the impos- 
ing biit rather impractical encyclopedias that are to 
bc found in so many of oiir schools. You have a 
great taak before you: you are working iinder condi- 
tions that are far from ideal. We shall do otir 
best to improve those eonditions. How far it will 
be possíble for us in the near future to make better 
provision for your schools I am not, unforlunately, 
in a position lo say. It is possihle, however, even 
linder present eonditions for you to render great 
Service to your rountry and your pcople by steady 
and persislent improvemciit of your everyday work 
in the class ruoin. If ihis Exhibition niakcs íhat 
achievemenl more probablo it will have been well 
worth while.” 

It would appear tlieii tlmt Tlis Exoollency 
tho Oovornor fclt that the teaeliors in Cíovern- 
mont, Aided and Unaided schools in Bcngal 
had, to a considorahlc oxtont, to inako bricks 
withont straw. Of ooiirse, exhibition or no 
exhibition, it is not impossible for the poorest 
teachers of the poorest schools to improve their 
everyday work in the class room. But the 
f|uestion is, whether the advice and exhorta- 
tion of ])ersons, who are in a far more com- 
fortable position than they and froni whom no 
help can be expected, an* likely to bear fruit. 

Bengal Minisler on School Education 
Rejorms 

We have never concealcd onr opinion lhat 
there is p:r('at nvvd of odiicational expansion in 
Beiiííial, as in the rest of índia, and aiso lhat 
ediicational inijirovenient and ndonn are re- 
onired. We have never been identified with 
those who speak siniply of educational reform 
—paiiicnlarly when they will not or are not in 
a ])osition to spend adcfjnate (*xtra amonnts for 
even the reforms which they want. Such beina: 
onr attitiide, while we have* a sort of admira- 
tion for the speech rnade at the opening of lhe 
Bengal Education AVeek by the Hon, Khan 
Bahadur Aziziil Hiiq, Minister of Education, 
minus that part of it which related to 
graduates^ howlers,^’ we cannot say that we 
consider it at all helpful. Said hc : 

“A newer awakcning to the problçm of education 
Í8 the need of the hour, and Dcngol urgently need^ 
a ncw attitude in tackling th? problem of education 
in the interest of the coming generations/’ 

Has there been the right kind of awaken- 
ing to the problem of education in Bengal, tío 
far as the Bengal Governnient and Bengal 
educational officials are coneernetl? There is 
a Bengali saying: Apani achari ãhama apare 
shikhay, ** líe tcaches others what tO cio by 
doing it himself/^ 


As regards the ‘‘ howlers ’’ said to have 
been perpetrated by some Calcutta gracluates, 
we will not conceal that our first impression on 
reading them was that some person or persons 
were trying to pull the legs of some othcr person 
or persons. We do not think the Minister did 
justice to the oceasion, to himsclf, to the 
Calcutta University, or to our graduates in 
general ‘by reciting these real or invented 
“ liowlcrs.” We are far from thinking that our 
school-boys or graduates are paragons of 
general knowledge,’’ and if they are not, the 
mainly officially chalked out, patronized and 
enforced system of education prevalcnt here is 
not a littlc to blamc. 

“ Even if one single graduate afler at least 12 years’ 
education in school and college answers in lhe fore- 
going manner,” said lhe Minister “it should make 
us furiously think as to what is wanting in our 
educational institutions, and it is our duty lo so 
adjiist the training in our schools that not even a 
single boy afler finishing his school course—not to 
speak of a Universily graduate betrays such a 
lamentable lack of knowledgc .”—The Statesman, 

Is the Minister sure that similar and worse 
‘‘ howlers ” are not perpetrated abroad by non- 
Indfan school-boys and graduates? We have 
read speeches made by British M. P.s and 
British Ministers betraying super-Hinialayan 
lack of general knowledge relating to índia. 

Let the defccts of the prevailing system of 
education and of our students be i)ointed out 
by all means—but not the defects alone, as 
that conveys a wrong and one-sided impression 
A\’hile exposing the defects, one might jusl in 
a mild way and fpiite apologetically, as it were, 
put in a wonl for our University and collcges 
for not succeeding in preventing the appearance, 
for example, of an author like Bankim Chandra 
Cluitterjee, a statesman and jurist like Rash 
Behari Ghose, an educíitionalist like Ashutosh 
Mukherji, a philosophcr like Brajendra Nath 
Seal, a scientist like Meghnad Saha, a historian 
like; Jadunath Sarkar, a physician like Nilratan 
Sircar, a medicinal discoverer like Upendranath 
Brahmachari, an archaeologist like Rakha,! Das 
Banerji, &c., &c., &c. 

Sir George Anderson on Education 

Addressing the Bengal Education Week 
upon tho subject of some rocent dcvelopmcntgi 
in Indlan education, Sir George Anderson, 
Education Commissioncr with the Government 
of índia, dcclared himsclf strongly in favour of 
compulsory education. But it was to bc step 
by stop. And, of course, Government is said 
to be labouring under lack of funds. So tho 
eonditions laid down by Sir Ócorge cannot but 
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romind onc of the proverb which says, Neither 
will scven maunds of oil bc provided and con- 
sunied, nor will Radha dance.” 

But Sir George was optimistic, too. Hc 
said : 

“There is much, indeed, that should cheer ua in 
oiir laboiirs. There is, firs'., the great quantitaiive 
advance which has heen rnade in recent years.” 

A person .who thinks that there Ams bcen 
great qti«antitative advance in ediication in 
índia íh past arguing with. Lct hiin compare 
Indian edueational statisties with thosc of 
Japan, lhe Philippines and Soviet Rússia, for 
exainpic. 

Tagores New Educational Fellowship 
Inaugural Address 

Tlio daily ])íii)ers havo puhlished an 
autliorized siiininary in Knglish of the inaugural 
íid<Iress which Rainndnínaih Tagoro delivered 
in Bengali as president of the N(»w Education 
Fellowship, Bengal Section, at its first Oon- 
f(‘renee organized uiuler the auspices of the 
Bengal Education W(*ek. The original Bengali 
address has heen published and can he had at the 
Visva-bharati Bookshoj), 210, ('ornwallis Street, 
(■alcutta. Thosc who have read it niay rejoice 
iliat they had not to rest contiMit ' with the 
suininary, But here we can (piote only from 
lhe sunnnary, and a few passages at that. 

The j>oet says thal in our eountry the 
noiirishinent of the inind is on a ])ar with the 
nourislinient of the body. 

Tn lhe wcsicrii world tlic scarcily of lhe means of 
iivrlihood has hccomc acute. The anxiely and pcnc- 
rosily dlsplaycd on that accoiint fiotii hy the leading 
mcii and GovfTiimcnl of lhe counlries ihcrc is a 
ihinp qiiiie iinknown in lhe case of lhe patientiy 
shffercd hiiiigcr of oiir peoplc here. But few of our 
cc»unlrymcn gel iwo meais a day, and lhe resl, layinp 
thcí rcsponsil)ility for tlieir emptiness on an iinkind 
fale, do not for long avoid slippinp off lhe narrow 
path of their liveJíhood inlo dealh. 

The resulting lifelessness is noi lo he measured 
only hy the dealh rate. Had there heen any way of 
nricasuring misery, despondenc:y, incapacity for exer- 
fion, liability lo disease, we should have seen how 
dealh mocks at life from one end of lhe coiinlry to 
lhe olher, a horrid and excrudating sighf. No free 
civilized eountry can remain passive in lhe face of 
such condition, as is evident in so many places oiit- 
side índia. 

The same is the case with education. No c*ivili 7 .ed 
society can tolerate the soul-destroying harharity of 
a miscrly irrigation of the popular miiid, suc^h as. 
can cnablc knowledge to penelrate but a few inches 
of its iipper layer putting at least a thin veneer of 
intcllecUial life over lhe síony inertoess of the vast 
deserl beneath. And I cry shame on the cruel fate 
that compele índia to submit supinely to such a 
plight. 


Refcrring to the shameful and appalling 
illiteracy of índia, the poet observed : 

índia ÍB the only eountry outside barbarísm that 
' has a bare eight or ten per cent of literacy. In 
such a eountry one feels ashamed to hold an educa* 
tional conference with pomp and circumstance. 

With rcference to the plea or excuse of 
paucity of funds which is always trotted out 
as the sole or main reason for such a State of 
things, Tagoro said : 

Jusl imagine that in this eountry, ridden us it is 
with preventible diseases, the expenditàre on sanita- 
lion has to be cmrtailed for lack of money; and 
adequalc funds cannot be íoiind for wiping out the 
shamcful slígma nf an all-pervasive ignorance. That 
is to say thal measures for removing the deíiciencics 
that are dragging us to deatirs door are as feeble 
as lhe peoplc themselves have become. And yel 
the* f‘f»st o( our Government is even higher than that 
of murh richer enuntries, and the expenditure on 
the externai paraphernalia of education far cxcecds 
that on teaching proper. This defect at tlie root is 
what sorely trouhles me and this trouble of mine 
is whatT want to lay hefore you. 

For the poet/s consiructivo suggestion of 
the adoption of the vernacular medium from 
bottom to top and othcr suggestions the address 
should bc rcad in its entirety. 

Calciitta Vniversiíy Foundation Day 

Goloiirful scenes werc wilncsscd wheii many 
lhoij.*«and sludrnts rcprc*'enling vuríous colleges in 
Gàlcutta and llie mcdiissil a^^seinhlcd on lhe maidan 
lo aMcnd lhe Foundalíon Duy Comnicmoration o( the 
(’alciilla Universily. 

The vasi stadiiim was crowdcd wilh speclators, 
whicli incliided a large nuiiihcr of clistiiiguishcd ladies 
and genllcmen of the cily. 

From early in the morning boy scoiils and parlics 
of ^tudcnts with their rcspeclivc coloiirs and hands 
hegan lo stream in to the stadium. Girl btudents, 
iiniformly dressed in foiir difFcrcnl hatches, numbered 
about Iwo hiindrcd. 

THE MARCII PAST 

At ahout 9 A.M. His Excellency the Governor wilh 
lhe Vice-Ghancellor arrived at lhe panda! and a few 
minutes later fh'c inarch past hegan in which a 
number of colleges, including the Bethune College, 
IJniversily Postgraduatc Gollcge, University Law 
College, Medicai College, Scottish Chnrch College, 
Sanskrít College, V i d y a s a g a r College, Bengal 
Engineering College, Ripon College, Cily College, 
Bangabasi College, St. PaiiPs College, Carmichael 
Madical College, David Hare Training CoRege, 
Asutosh College, Faridpore Rajendra College, 
Mymensingh Anandamohan College, Bagerhat PrafuTla 
Clíandra College, Saadat College, Riingpur Carmichael 
College, Victoria College, Berhampore Krishnanath 
College, Serampore College, Islamia College and St. 
JosephV College took part. 

Thcn Mr. Syamaprasad lluklicrji, the 
Vire-Clmncellor, delivered his address, in the 
course of wliieh he said : 

The Fiiiversily stands not mercly as a cloislcred 
assemhly of learning or as a husy centre uf examina- 
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Girl Studcnts leading the march-past 
Mass Dríll 


Universíty Band 
Studenta of Muffassil CoUegea 




WOTES 




tions; it also afms at developing tiie haaltk and 
charaeter of its a]umiu and at mouldiAg 
capable of the largest good to the proVince and th# 
nation This latter purpose of the Univeraity 1 de«fe 
to emphasise before you today If 1 speak to you 
about certain habits of mind and action which I 
oarnebtiy wish you to imbibc, I do so because of 
my dcep rooted oonviction that the future of this 
province rests with you, the ri<ung generation of ita 
men and women Regard it not as a common 
pldtitiirle of no wioiis «iignificance The period 
through which wt. aro pdssing is momentuds You 
urt chargeci loday as hting lho products of a system 
of etIiKd lon wliiih makes you good for nothing, 
which saps your vilalUy and rendors you uníit for 
siistdinod and iistfiil woik 

LoI ino a^k you, are you going to a< c ♦ pt this 
(halhnge withoiit protcsi * Art you willing to let 
things dnfl ds tluy an dning loday and piipetuate 
an frra of hiinuljdtion and lidrdshio ^ It it- for you 
lo bf inspire d by a praclital idoalism, lo shake off 
lh< ‘'Oiise of infoiionty froni which you sufTer and 
lo sianil iip as mon iipnght and fearlcss, doUrmimd 
t(» adiuvt whal is iighl and wha< is jusi Lct iis 
cullivali llu habil of hdrd and hunest work the. 
habil of injoving life, and Icarn lo value tho dignity 
o{ laboiir 

A spiiit of invincibilily inust animdle your actionh 
^oii iniist belung to lhe army of lho unconqiiorablo 
whoni difruiilties do not daun nor failures discoiirage, 
lo whom all thing*^ aro possiblo, and the impossible, 
lhe mosí dlluring and atiradivt of all I long for 
‘ lhe day whcn a spiri of advenluie will animate lhe 
yoiithb of iny provinco I know tho spirit bas beon 
awakoncd but if it is lo Iivt il musl be carefully 
foetere <1 

IIis Excollencv llio Cliancollor oonrludcd 
lu> oleg,ant adduss in tho following ^^olds 

Oiu Word more before I dose this birthday adelross 
For the individual ihcro comes a time whtn bir helays 
bring wjlh them a tinge of sadness but lot thcro 
be ne» siich sadness in this birlhdav of ih** llniversity 
It lias grown becau^-e it has answerod a iiecd ainong 
the ptople of this provim e its vtiy growlh has 
called now aspirations and new probUms into bcing 



The marchpast of the Girl Studenta 

So long as it seta itself to face those problema and 
to call forth to the solution all that is best in the 
climbing generation, it will not age with the passing 
of lhe years Iis youlh will be renewed from genera* 
tion to generation and its strength stand deeply 
rooted in the litarts and livcs of the men and women 
of Brnga] 

Ss pait of tlu cclebiation, bc&idcs the 
niaicli pa^^t of tho women and men btudents, 
tlicie wcic inass diilj, the playing of the iiniver- 
bity band, and tho likc, concluding with tho 
Vice-Cliancellor tçiMng proficiency ceitificates 
Ne\t ycar soincthmg directly connectod 
with bcholaibliip and research bhould be added 
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Mr. Syamaprasaíl MukherjVe, Vice-Clhancellor, Calciitta 
I nivcrsity, giving away Proficirncy OTíifiralrs 


to tlie programmc of the relebration to inakc 
it all-sided. 

MUitary Cross for an Inãian Officer 

“ The London Gazetfc of Friday announccd 
a nuinbor of honours and rcwards foi‘ Services 
rendcrcd in conncxion with tlie Loe Agra 
oporations on thc North-AVest Frontier last 
year. Ainong them is nionlionod tlio conferring 
of the Military Cross on (’apt. P. P. ('howdhry, 
I.M.8. Capt. Cliowdhiy reocived liis award for 
gallantry lander fire. 

“ Thc Loe Agra opcrations arose out of thc 


Captain P. P. Chowdhry 

Captain Chowdhry is a graduate of the 
Lucknow Medicai College, and held a tempor- 
ary conimission in the Indian Medicai Service 
for nine years. It was during this period that 
he showed conspicuous gallantry at the risk of 
his hfe for which he has been awarded the 
Military Cross. He is a very able young man 
and should be given a i)ermancnt cominission 
in the I. M. S. He thoroughly dcserves it. 

Tlie Excluded Arcas 

Thc Legislative Asseinbly has cxpressed 
itself in favour of thcre being no excluded or 


NOTES 


partiaUy excluded areas In the opinion of this 
body thcre should be the same bystem of ad- 
miniatration throughout Biitish índia It has 
been shown repcatedly that what are considered 
backward tracts, Chota Nagiiur for instance, 
are rcally as advanced in educatum and enter- 

f >rize as some otlier distncta, and m some ease-s 
hey are moic advanced than bomc non-cxclud- 
cd areas But arguments are of no use whcn 
aml wheie autocracy has ])ower 

The ícason alleged foi excluding or 

Í iartially excluding some areas from the opera- 
jon of the ordinaiy legislati\e and adnimislia- 
tnc maehmery is the pievcntion of (\ploita- 
tion of the iiaekwaid abonginal people But 
wliat h.is the fio^einmcnt done diumg well- 
iiigh two fontuiies to tnable these people to 
takc <ine of themseh(s> And \vhy aie some 
aieas, bitheito not eonsiddcd backwaid, to be 
ntwlv «lassod undci exdiidcd aieas*' lla^e 
tli(\ bícn making piogiess backwaids duiiiig 
Biitish nil( ^ 

An Anglo-ludiiin t‘>'niialisti( aigument, 
addi(ss(d to politicalh-mmded Indians, is 
‘ You sav the luw (onstitulion is baneftd, ivhy 
do \ou thtn want to biing all tluse tiaets undei 
mI'’” The aiiswer is, the piesent eonstitution 
is bad, the one Mhieh will siueied it ii('\t \ear 
!•> worse, and a buuaiKiatie ndministiation 
about which e\en questions caniiot be asked 
and lesolutions nio\ed m hgislahues wois| 
Besides, it is not tine that (luu are no Indian 
pubhe-spiiited indniduals and bodies mter- 
estcd in lhe moral and mateilal advaneimcnt 
ol the abongnus, it is not tuie that all non- 
aboiiginal Indians and bodies aie mtiiested 
IP (\ploitmg the aboiigims and that the 
(lo\einment oílitials stand to tlum vi lo(o 
paunti'^ (\er busy m piomoting thtii wdtaie 

liudget of GoveinmcrU of índia 

The ncw budget of the Cioveinment of 
índia will be dealt with in our next issue 
The postal concession does not relicvo the 
poor If the price of posteards had becn 
1’cdueed to onc pico, or at the most to two, that 
would have been appreciated by the poor. 

Srimati Kamah Nehru 

Aloftg Mvíth our countrymen wo have rea<l 
the heWs of the passiug of Srimati Kanial.s 
Nehru with profoUhd sorrow. She \\a'í a lovinj! 
Jdfe^ and a true oomrade of her husband A 
heiome lierself, she Was illspired by her father- 
in-lâw ahd hor husband to the devoted serviec 
of the Mothorland, and waâ, in her turn, we 
inajr be stire, their inspirer too in due ineasUre. 


Brought up in comfort and luxury ín both her 
father’8 and fathcr-in-law’s houses, she faoed 
privations and suíferings willingly and cheer- 
fully She had passed only the thirty-M?th 
year of her lifc. Her premature death íb a 
great loss t» índia and the world. 



Mr». Kamala Nehiu and Mr. Jawaharlal Nahru 


Rediution of Educational and Medicai 
Expenditufe iti Bengal 

th 1029-30 (he ftengal CíoVernuleht spettt 
Rs 1,29,54.000 oft edutation íind Rs 55,69,000 
in its hiedieal departiiient Tho provisioil iil 
the 1936-37 budget ott theso tWO heads is 
Rb. 1,18,82,000 and Rs 49,92,(100 respectivcljii 
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So educational and inedical esq^enditure have 
becn reduced by Rs. 10»72,000 and Rs. 6,77,000 
respectively. Mr. Azizul Huq, education minis- 
ter, said during Education Wcek that there 
niust be a now awakening to thc problem of 
education in Bengal. Hore is a concrete proof 
of such awakening. Perhaps Bengal is alroady 
educated to exccss— and over-inedicated, too. 

ün the other hand, she is undcr-govorncd, 
under-policed and undcr-jailed. So, there is 
increased exponditure on the following heads : 

1929-30 1936-37 

Rb. R*- 

Administration .. 1.24,33,000 1,37,20,000 

Pülicc .. .. 2,09,16,000 2,30,49,000 

Jails .. .. 34,45.000 1-3,80,000 

Subhas Chandra Bose^s Irish Visit 

What Pandit Jawaharlal Nelinis yisit to 
Britain has dono to enlighten all Britishers, 
exoopt tlie deliberately blind and doaf, as to 
the realities of the political situation in índia, 
that has been done for the Irish pcoplo by Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose^s visit to Ireland. Were 
it not for thc illness oi* his wife, which has 
unhappily ended fatally, the Pandit oould have 
visited inany oountrics on the contincnt of 
Europe and educated publie opinion there re- 
‘ garding índia, as Mr. Bose has donc. It is not 
probable that what the latter has said in Ireland 
lias reinained confined \\ithin tlie four eorners 
of that island; it nms< lia\e reaehed some 
British ears, too, at l(*ast. </ 

Free Speevh in Council Chamhers 

On the 27th of February last Sir Abdur 
Rahim, ])resident of the Legislativo Assembly, 
read out a * considered ruling ’ relating to the 
privileges of that body, in the eourse of which 
he said that “ law did not proteot publieation 
of any such speech [as that of Pandit Krishna 
Kant Malaviya] in other than ofiicial reportai, 
such as in a newspaper, however, faithful or 
bona fide such publieation might be.^’ If that 
be the case—^and Sir Abdur Rahim in his non- 
presidential days said it was not the case— 
freedqm of speech in the Council Chamber is 
no freedom. If oflBcial reports of council pro- 
ceedings are legal, why should faithful copies 
of those reports be illegal? How are the publie 
and thc voters who send mombers to tlie legis- 
lative l^dics to know what their representatives 
are doiig^g there if their speoehes, as reported 
óflicially, cannot be republished in newspapers? 
The publie cannot be expected to biiy copies 
of the official reports. These should be made 
such beíorc publieation as would not penalize 
their faithful non-official republishers. 

' Curtain lectures do not—at any rate, 
should not—travei beyond thc bed room. 
Assembly and Council tnembers* specches too 


must iÀ% travei beyond the Council Chamber 
unlesj, tíiey are draped in the borka or the veil 
of the" official report. 

Assassinations by Japanese Milüary 
Clique 

Some Japanese military officers, descnbed 
as rebels or mutineers, have assassinated 
Premier Okada, Admirai Count Saito and some 
other prominent Ja])aneso. The underlying 
idea has been conjectured to be the establish- 
ment of a sort of fascist or militarist dictator- 
ship by romoving moderate men from the 
Cabinet. If the militarists gain the upper hand, 
there may be fresh troiible in China proper, 
Ãlanclniria and Mongolia, and it may be diffi- 
ciilt to avoid scrious chishes with Soviot Rússia. 
There may be eonflict with tlie Imited States 
of America also. 

Tlic intornational sitiiation looks gloomy. 

Motions Curried Despite Government 
Opposition 

Whon iinportant motions are carried in the 
Legislativo Assembly inspite of Government 
opposition, thcy show that if índia had a par- 
liamentary oonstitution and parliamentary con- 
ventions, and the Govornor-General had been 
the eonstitutional head of the Government, the 
Government in powTr would have had io resign, 
fres’h general eleetions would have been held 
and the party returning the largest number of 
members would have formed the Government. 
Biit Inflia’s (íovernment is irrcmovcable, and 
ii is seldom that it gives offect to any resolu- 
tion carried in the legislature against its wishes. 
So the only purimsc which such resoluMon^ 
serve is to indicate the trend of publie opinion 
and to show that thc oountry is not govcined 
with the ])eople s coiisent. 

Joges Chatterjee^s Fast 

Requests or praycrs of prisoners should be 
tieated on their merits, all rcasonable prayers 
being granted—no prayer can be granted 
siraply because it is backed by the threat of 
a prisoner to fast unto death if it be not 
granted. At the same timo, if the reasonable 
prayers of a prisoner be not granted and if in 
consoquence hc resorts to hungerstrike, it is 
unroASonablc to say that the prayers will not 
be granted beeause he has liungerstruck. Why 
were not the prayers granted before he took 
that step? In the case of thc prisoner Joges 
Chandra Chatterjee, we think all his prayers 
are reasonable and could have been and can 
be granted without jeopardizing laíl discipline 
and the safety of the State. At tne same time 
we think he should break his fast afld live^to 
serve his eountry. 
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A PERSON 

By rabindranath tagore 

An oldish upcountry man 
tall and lean, 

with shaven shnmkcn cheeks like wilted fruits, 
jogging along the road to tlie inarkct town 
in his patched iip pair of oountryraade shoes 
and a short. tnnic madc of printcd chintz, 
a frayod unibrclla tilted over his hcad, 
a bamboo stick under his armpit. 

I(, is a sultry morning of August, 

the light is vague filtering through 

thin whiie clouds. 

The last niglit seeinod smothered 

under a damp blaek blanket; 
and today a sluggish wind 

is fitfully stirring a dubious response 
among amlaki leaves. 

The stranger passed by the hazy skyline of my mind, 
a mere person, 

with no definition, iio care that may trouble him, 

no needs for uny tlie Icast thing. 
And I appeared to liini for a nioment 

at the farthest liinit of the unclainied laiid of lús life, 
in the grey luist tliat separates one 
froin ali rclations. 

I imagine he has his cow in his stall, 
a parrot in the cage, 

his wife witii brass bangles i*ound her arms 

grinding wheat, 

the washennan for his neiglibour, 

the grocer’s shop across the lane, 
a harassing debt to the man from Feshawar, 
and somewhere my own indistinct self 
only as a passing person. 

Translaled by the Author from the original Bengali, 









KING ALFRED THE GREAT 

By j. t. sunderland 


Jt will be a litting introduction to a study of 
the Life and Achievements of King Alfred the 
Great of England, if we give first a brief account 
of the impressive cclebration of the One 
Thousandth Anniversary of his death, held in 
the City of Winchester, in September 1901. 
The celebration was held in Winchester because 
that was his capitol city. It was very impos- 
jng. Royalty gave it full supirort. The large 
roramittee which had it in charge was inado 
iip of inany of the most eminent raen of the 
Kingdom, including the Prime Minister, the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York and the 
Lord Chief Justice; Canada was represented 
by Lord Strathcona, and the United States by 
the Hon. John Hay, the Seeretary of State. 

A fine statue of King Alfred, of heroic size, 
the Work of Mr. II. Thomycroft, R.A., was 
iinveiled. 

A mceting of leamed societies was held 
in Winchester at the time of the commemora- 
lion, and visits werc made to the many places 
of historie interest in and near the city. The 
most important of these was the Cathcdral, 
which is one of the largest and finest in 
England, and has been assoeiated with moro 
events of importance in Englisli history than 
|)erhaps any other ealhedral in lhe Kingdom. 
The edifico goes back almost to the time of 
Alfred, and stands on the site of a Saxon 
church of Alfredos day. It represents every 
style of English architocture from the early 
Norman to the late Perpendicular Gothic; and 
thus is architccturally one of the most interest- 
ing cathedrals to be found anywhere. But its 
greatest attractiona are historie, l)ccause 
ÃVinchester was so long an early English 
capitol. As you wander about amid the 
stately pillars and undemeath the splendid 
arches, your guide tells you that under the 
tower yonder lie the bones of King Williaro 
Rufus. In one part of the Cathcdral are 
.some high stonc scrcens, elahorately carved, on 
the top of which you observe a number of 
riehly^ colored mortuary chests. You inquire 
about them, and are told that they contain 
the remains of King Ethelwolf, King Egbert, 
King Canute, and two or threc other kings whe 
i‘eigned near to the time of Alfred. If you seck 
the resting plaee of King Alfred himself, you 


are takcn away from the Cathedral, to Hyde 
Abbey, near the old West Gate of the city, and 
are told that the greatest ruler of early 
England was buried there. 

Of course there is more or less that is 
traditional and legendery connected with these 
old places. Historians and antiquarians have 
much more work to do before it will be pos- 
sible to decide with certainty how much credit 
is to be given to the various stories that are 
told, and the various elaims that are made. 
But this we know, that Winchester, and all this 
part of England, are most intimately assoeiated 
not only with King Alfred, but with many of 
the older kings and great men of England, and 
many of the most important events of English 
history, from the time of the Romans down to 
the 12th Century. Indced Winchester was a 
plaee of great ecclesiastical dignity and import¬ 
ance down to the time of the Reformation in 
the 16th Century. 

Thus wo scc how fitting it was that the 
great celebration of the lOOOth anniversary of 
King Alfred’s death should have been ut 
Winchester. 

One of the interesting features of the 
celebration was the fact that there were 
present representativos of the Icading Icarned 
societies and universities, not only of the 
British Islands, but of the whole English- 
speaking world. The Canadian Universitie-s 
werc represented. So werc those of Australia, 
New Zealand, South África, and índia. So 
werc a dozen or fifteen of the Icading Univev- 
sities of the United States. 

With 80 much in the way of introduction. 
we eome to our study of the distinguished King 
himself,—to an inquiry as to who he was, whal 
he did, and what are his elaims to the title 
“great” which by universal consent has been 
attached to his name. 

Alfred was King for thirty years, from 
871 to 901; but not of all England,—only of 
what was known as the Kingdom of Wessex, 
in the South, which comprised about one-third 
of England. However, he made this Wessex 
the solid enduring nucleus which by and bv 
inevitably drew to itself all the rest. It was 
Alfred’s rule in Wessex that laid the founda- 
tions of the England that was to be. After 
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what he had done the unity of England waa 
only a question of time. Nor was this all. 
He made it practically certain that English 
institutions and English civilization would 
dcvelop along essentially the lines which he 
marked out. Thus he laid a moulding hand 
not only on his own time but upon the ages to 
come. 

Alfred lived at a crucial period in English 
history. The earliest inhabitants of England 
were Britons, a Kcltish peoplc, from whom 
comes the name Great Britain. 

A littlc beforc the Christain Era tlic 
Romans set foot in Britain, and by and by 
fonquered it as far north as the íirths of Clyde 
and Forth in Scotland. They ruled the land 
for about 350 years, and thcn took their 
departurc. 

The Britons were originally a hardy, brave 
and vigorons race, whom tlie Romans fonnd it 
very diíficult to conquer, and by no incans 
oasy (o hold in subjection oven after they WTre 
conquered. But their being ruled so long by 
u foreign power sccins to have broken their 
spirit, enmsculated their naturc and made them 
incapablc of resisting the encroachments of 
eneniies. As a result, when the strong ann of 
Rome was gone they were helpless, This was 
not strange. It is what the ruie of onc people 
by another always means. AVe have in history 
mimerous examplcs of one nation conquering 
another and holding it in subjection; the result 
is always the saine. The people robbed <»f 
their frecdoni and ruled by others are always 
weakened and rendered less cajiable of defend- 
ing themselvcs. The Britons learncd this 
lesson to their sorrow. When the Romans 
were gone, they fell an ea.sy prey to the frec. 
independent peoplc around them. 

The Jutes, the Angles, and the Saxons on 
lhe other side of the North Soa, saw the situa- 
tiun, and came swarming into the Island. 
They had no difficulty in driving back and over- 
coming the now weakened and spiritlcss 
Britons, and it was not long beforc a large part 
of the land was in their power. 

This was three or four hundred years 
before Alfred’8 time. 

By the be^nning of Alfred’s Century the 
Angles and Saxons had not only conquered 
the land, but had established themsclves, their 
institutions and their languagc so íirmly, that 
wc get few traces any more of the Britons as 
such, and all the Southern part of the Island 
that had formerly been known as-Britain had 
become truly the Angle’s land, or England. 

But now came another íoe and another 


struggle. The Angles and Saxons had gained 
for themselves a new home, but they must 
íight if they would keep it. 

Across the same sea that their ancestors 
had crossed three or four hundred years before, 
but from a region further north, another hardy 
and warlike people, of Teutonie blood, and 
therefore distantly related to themselves, began 
to make their appearance on English shores. 
They were Danes—a part of that great migra- 
tion of Norsemen—^vikings, sea-rovers—^men 
of Dcnniark, Norway and Sweden, who in the 
Nintli, Tenth and Éleventh Centuries, peercd 
forth in their black boats with high prows 
across all thosc northern waters, overrunning, 
pillaging, colonizing and settling many lands. 
Tccland was scttlcd by them, and soon deve- 
loped a unique and high civilization. Green- 
land was discovercd and colonized by them. 
They seem to have crossed the Atlantic and 
discovorcíl New England, planting a short- 
lived colony thcrc. They settlcd in large 
nuinbers on the Russian side of the Baltic, and 
exerted a profound influence upon Russian 
history. They overran the northern coast of 
Franco, giving their name to Normandy, and 
contributing a very important elemeht to the 
population of the French nation. 

AA^hat concems us is that great nuinbers 
of them overran the British Isles. By the timo 
Alfred came to the throne, in the year 871, 
they had fought many battles by sea and by 
land with the English, often gaining victories, 
and had established themselves in power in 
many parts of the land. Indeed it was the 
question that was waiting to bc settled, which 
should possess and rule the country, the Anglo- 
Saxons (or English) who had now been in 
possession for three centuries, or thesc fierce 
and determined newcomcrs,—^thesc Danish 
Norsemen—who were pushing their boats up all 
the rivers, landing on all the coaste, sacking 
villages and towns, robbing monasteries and 
churches, and planting themselves down, to 
stay, wherever they found or could make an 
opening. 

King Alfred came to the throne at the 
carly age of 22. To him it was given to settle 
this great question, upon which the future 
history of England depended. It was a situa- 
tion to tax his highest powers. Fortunatcly he 
proved equal to it. 

I will not attempt to sketch the evente of 
his life, but will only give resulte. 

His first task was military. The land 
iMMt be defended against the invader. For 
this he must have an army. But an army was 
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not enough. The foc camc by sea. He must 
have ships to meet theni upon thcir own eleinent 
Still further, tlie rivers and tho sea coasts nnist 
be protected by fortifications. The diíReultics 
in his way werc enormous, and could only bc 
ovcrcome by tlie utmost determination, per- 
sistence, energy, patienee, courage, geniiis. 
But hc pushed on, never faltering. He had to 
put faith into the people by his own faith, and 
courage by his own courage. He was again and 
again defeated; but he persevered until victory 
caine. At one time he was a Imnted outlaw. 
It was then that hc took refuge in the hut of a 
swinchcrd, and, as the Icgend says, was set to 
baking oakes by the swincherd’s wifc, burning 
thein and getting scoldcd because liis head was 
full of schcmcs for his kingdom instead of 
thoughts about the cakes. But liis faith, his 
determinfition and his gcnius won tiie day at 
last. He defeated the Danes by land and sea. 
He did not drive them out of England, but lie 
drove them out of his own kingdom, and made 
that secure. This was his great aim, and this 
he aehicved. Tliis done, he turned to the task, 
far more congenial, far dearer to his heart, of 
making his kingdom worth preserving, of ruling 
his people well, of promoting the arts of peace, 
of advancing all the higher interests of his 
realni. 

King Alfred was a brave warrior. Perhaps 
England never knew a braver. But he loved 
not war. He loved peace. He loved every- 
thing that made for peace. He defended his 
country with a heroism which nothing could 
daunt. But whcn the enemy was driven out 
and his country w'as safe, then he turned from 
war to peace as from a great horror to a great 
joy. His sword was never stained by any blow 
struck in a war of aggression or by the sub- 
jugating of other pcoi)Ícs. He did not believe 
might makes right. Hc believed that right 
makcs might. Of that cvil spirit of aggres¬ 
sion, of imperialism, which during the last 
century or two has been so strong in England 
and in all Europe, carrying European greed 
and European arms around the globc, bring- 
ing two-thirds of Asia and practicaíly all África 
into subjcction to European jmwcrs, and to- 
day threatening to create another and greater 
World War,—of that bad spirit, that satanic 
spirit, that spirit dangerous to civilization and 
to the world’s very lifc, King Alfred had none. 
Jmportant as was his work in driving out the 
Danes and giving protcction to his kingdom, 
his military designs stopped there. If his 
country had always followed his example how 
different would have been her condition today, 


and how different the condition of the whòle 
world ! His heart was always in the things of 
peace. His greatest achievements were those 
of peace. Let us see just what his peace 
achievements werc. 

I have said that he built ships for purposes 
of war, by means of which hc could meet his 
sca-faring foes upon thcir own element. Thus 
in a .sense lic itmy be callcd the king who 
creatcd the beginnings of the British navy. 
But side by side with this hc did somcthing 
else still more important, and which his heart 
was far more in. He built ships for con»- 
incrce, and thus laid the foundation of tho 
British marinc. He labored and planned in- 
ccssantly for the industrial and economic wcl- 
fare of his people. Hc promoted agriculturc. 
He encouraged trade and such manufactures 
as werc possible in those siniple times. Hc di<l 
mucli building, bringing architects and skilled 
builders from other lands. He built up many 
towns which had been dcstroycd by the Danes. 
He rebuilt London, making it once more a city 
of great importance. 

He established schooLs, and gave constant 
attention to education. He promoted with the 
greatest zeal the erection of new monasteries, 
and the restoration of old ones which the Danes 
had dcstroycd; for monasteries in those days 
were seats of Icarning. He brought leamed 
monks and teachers from abroad. He took 
great pains with the education of his own 
children, and all the childrcn and youth con- 
nected with the royal household. Thus as a 
result of his example it became a fashion among 
the nobles to educate their children. 

He devoted much time and attention to 
improving of the laws of the land. He did not 
cause the enactment of many new statutes, for 
fear of moving faster than the people could 
foilow; but he revised and Consolidated the old 
codes, easting out the poorer laws and bringing 
the better into promincnce. Espccially he 
gave much attention to the courts and tlic 
practical administration of the laws. Hc 
caused all decisions to be laid before himself, 
that hc might examine them and see whether 
they werc just. Hc insisted that cqual justice 
should bc meted out to rich and poor, to nobics 
and common people. If he found judges usihg 
partiality or judging unjustly, he scvcrely 
censured them or removed them from their 
placcs. 

To nothing did lie give more carnest atten¬ 
tion than to religion. Hc was deeply religious 
himself, and he everywhere encouraged religion 
among his people. He gave religion a pro- 
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minent placc in his Bchools. He promotcd thc 
education of the clergy, and took care that thc 
men who wcre given positions of influence in 
tlie Church should be nien of learning, higb 
character and sincere piety. 

By thcsc means he steadily i)roinotc(l the 
wclfarc and elevatcd thc wholc life of the 
jicoplo of his realm. 

Perhaps in nolhing did hc bcnefit his 
peoplc or thc general ions that oamc after him 
jnore tlian by his work as an author. Wc niay 
not bc accustomed to think of authorsliip in 
connection with him. But if not, wc fail to do 
hiin justice. Judgcd of by tlic standards of 
today, what hc wroto would have little import- 
aiicc. But judgcd of, as tiicy should bo, by the 
standards of liis own time, his writings havo 
an imiíortancc that is very great. It would bc 
hardly extravagant to call him tlic father of 
JOnglish litoraturc. It would bc cntircly sober 
and just to call him tlio fatlior of English 
juosc. Whcn hc appoarcd upon thc scenc all 
there was in his mothor tonguc that could in 
Jiny sense bc callod litoraturc was a fcw poems 
sucli as Ihosc of Coedman, which wcre sung by 
tlic ])ooplc and handed down for the most part 
orally from fiarcnts to children. Nearly all 
written litoraturc was in Latin, which to all 
but thc very fcw was an unknown tonguc. 
Whcn hc flicd hc Icft to his peoplc vensions in 
their own languagc of thc best historical, 
philosophical and religious works which those 
times aíforded. 

Lct me go a little into detail. First, he 
translatcd from the Latin what was regarded 
as thc best universal history of his time, that 
of Orosius, a Icarned Sjianiard. Second, he 
translatcd from thc Latin Bcde’s Ecclesia.«- 
tical History of thc KntjJish Nation, which 
cxtcndc<l from thc landing of .lulius Caesar in 
Britain down to thc year 731. Third, hc 
translatcd from thc same learncd languagc a 
famous j)liilosophical work cntitlcd Thc ('on- 
solations of Phüosophy by Boothius. a 
Icamcd and d<'vout Roman of thc Fifth Cen- 
tury, which Gibbon calls “ a goldcn book, not 
unworthy of thc leisurc of Plato or Tully.” 
Fourth, hc translatcd from thc Latin a religious 
Work callcd Grcgory’8 Pastoral Carc, for thc 
bcnefit of both the clergy and the peoplc. 
Fifth, hc culled a large number of choice pae- 
sages from thc writings of St. Augustine, 
gathercd them into a book, and translatcd them 
into thc languagc of thc peoplc under the title 
of Blossom Gatheríngs. Sixth, he scems to 
have written or compiled a book of proverbs, or 
sayings, in verse and prose. Toward the end 


is what purports to be an address from thc 
King to his son. It runs thuB: 

“Thus qiioth Alfred: My dear son, sit thou now 
beside me, and I wiJl deliver thee true instniction. My 
son, I feel ihal my hour is near, my face is paio, my days 
are nearly run. We miist snon part. I shall to another 
world, and thoii shait bo left alone with all thy wealth. 
I pray thee, for thou art my doar child, strive to be a father 
and a lord to thy people; bo ihoii the children’s father, 
and the widow’8 friond; comfort thou thc poor and shelter 
the weak; and with all thy might right that which is 
wrong. And my son, povorn thyself, by law, then shall 
the Lord lovc thee, and Ood ahove all things shall be thy 
reward. Call thou upon him to advise thee in all thy 
need, and so He* shall holp thoo the betior to compass that 
which thou wouldest.” 

Wc can hardly conceive of nobler adviee 
given to a son. Wc have here a window 
through wliich we aro i)ermitted to look 
very decp into the great and good King’s 
hcart. 

There arc othcr writings and translations 
attributed to Alfred. Among them are 
Setections from the laws of the Greeks, flaxom 
and Danes, and original treatises upon several 
subjects, among them A Manual of Meãitation. 
About some of thcsc wc cannot bc certain. 

Wc arc told that he translatcd the whole 
of the Bible, from the Latin Vulgate. This 
of course is a mistakc. But he was eamestly 
desirous that the peoplc should have the scrip- 
tures in their own tonguc; and wc know 
with positive certainty that hc translatcd the 
Psalms. 

It is believed by not a few scholars and 
historians that his eíforts to promote schools 
and learning both inside and outside of thc 
monasteries, to ereale an edurated priesthood, 
and to give to tlic peoplc religious literature, 
especially the Biblc, in their own language, 
instead of kceping it locked up in Latin, planted 
the first seed in England of what later deve- 
loj)cd into Protestantism. 

Thus wc scc what is meant when wc arc 
told that King Alfred, in a very true sense, 
was thc Father of English literature, both 
religious and secular, an<l should have honor as 
fluch. 

We concludc with an interesting question 
which veiy naturally ariscs conceming King 
Alfred : Why by common consent has hc bcen 
called “ thc Great? ” And why has thc title 
bcen given to no other English King? Hc was 
not great in conquest. Hc was not great 
becausc he commandcd vast armies. He never 
Icd to battle more than a handful of men. 
Still more insignificant wcre his fleots. His 
kingdom was small. He conquered no new 
lands. He did no imperial deeds and had no 
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imperial ainbitions. Wby, then, have the ages 
United in confcrring upon him the highest of 
all titles? The answer is clear. It is because 
he did the greatcst things for his people that 
can bc donc for any nation : he dcfendcd them 
from their focs, and thcn hc gave his whole 
strength, not to subdviing and niling other 
peoples, but to making his own people wise, 
strong, happy, noble, intellectually and morally 
great. This was true greatncss. The Englisli 
people theniHclvcs have confessed it, in tlic fact 
that only upon this wise, jiisi, honorablc poaee 
lover and peace promoter have they «•onferred 
this inost conspicuouH designation, and not 
upon any of tlieir iinperialistic kirigs, or quoens, 
or statesmen or warriors who have foolishiy and 
wirkodly sought groatiiess for tlieniselves and 


their nation by conquering, subduing, and 
robbing other nations. 

King Alfred is a rebuke to our age, our 
civilization, and our religion. Why have we so 
few Alfreds in our modem world? Because 
we give so little attention to the things which 
create Alfreds. Wealth cannot give us Alfreds. 
Material prosperity cannot. Science cannot. 
Tclcgraphs, telephones, airplanes, rádios, in- 
ventions and machinery, no matter how 
wonderful, cannot. Certainly battlcships, 
l)ombs, ]ioison gases and wars cannot. The 
only things that can give us Alfreds are virtuc, 
character, religion. And our religion imist he 
better than inost of the religion of the past, 
which has donc so little to purge the world of 
its wars, tyrannies, injuslices, and wrongs. 


THE PLAYHOUSE OF THE HINDU PERIOD 

By P. K. ACHARYA, .m.a. í(!al.), i*h.n. íLcydon), n. urr. ([.(.nd.l. 
Professor of Sonskrit aud Ilead of thr. Oriental Dcpartincnts, Universilj/ of AHnliahnd 


Professor Keith has traced the origin of lln* 
Hindu drama in his niastcrly treatisc,! w'here, 
howevcr, the cnacting of dramas in properly 
built theatres did not receive the duc attention 
of the eminent scholar, probably because it was 
thought that dramas werc coinposed in Sanskrit 
more for reading like epies, poenis, novels or 
stories rather than for seeing them enacted.2 
Some seholars have, however, lioldly cn- 
deavoured to draw out a picturc of Thratre 
Architecture. in Ancient Indiat from chapler lí 
of Bharatas Natyasaslra. But the Text of 
Bharata and the more confusing commcntary 
of Abhinavagupta appear to havi; frustrated 
such attempts. For no correct picture of the 
theatre is possible without an exact and aceurate 
knowledge of the numerous architectural ternis 
in which are exjiressed the main idea both by 
Bharata and Abhinavagupta as also the other 
texts where the subject has been referred to. 
And all those seholars appear to have been tired 
of the apparently confusing dimensions, classi- 
íications, shapes, component members and seat- 


1. THb Sanskrit Drama, in its origin, developmcnt, 
theory and practice by A. B. Keith, d.c., d.utt. 1924. 

2. Keith: ibid, p. 358 “nor is there the slightest 
doubt that the early draniatists werc anything hut com- 
posers of plays meant only to he read.” 

3. Mr. V. Raghavan, Triveni, Vol. IV, pp. 715-723; 
and Mr. D. R. Mankad, Hindu Theatre, the Indian 
HisUmad Quarterfy, Vol. VIII, 1932, pp. 480-499. 


ing arrangement,,which are imiiortant features 
of n practical íheatre. The more essential 
matters in theatres, however, are the slagc 
proper and the auditorium, which naturally 
vary in accordance with the situation and size 
of the permanent theatre. Unlike in other 
architectural objects, light, veutilation, acousties 
and safety antl sceurity of the theatre-goers, 
cspccially the royalty and stage-perforiners, are 
to be spec.ially considered in thesc struetures. 
Thcrc is, therefore, need for mort; scientifit! 
knowledge and artistic skill. That the essential 
matters in conncction with theatres wcre clearly 
tinderstood and practised in Hindu índia may 
bc shewn clearly aiul convincingly by a thorough 
study of the architectural texts like the 
Manasara, supplcmentcd by those of the 
Natyasastra and dramas. 

Like many other things the Indian tradi- 
tion has ascribed a divinc, that is, an indigenous 
origin to Sanskrit drama rather than a Grecian 
influencc. The Natyaveda is statcd to have been 
created by Brahma for the benefit of all castos, 
including lho Sudras, who had no access to the 
Vedas. It is signiíicant that dramas were in- 
tended at origin to provido facilities for the 
enjoyment of all classes of people, thus indicat- 
ing popularity and interest in the subject of 
the general public, men, women and children, 
w'ho could hardly be expected, even if they 
werc all literate, to read the texts in Sanskrit 
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in order to enjoy tho dramas. Thus the drama 
is stated to have been composed of the element 
of recitation from the Rigveda, the element of 
chanting or songs from the Sama-Veda, the 
element of mimic art from the Yajurveda 
and the element of sentiment from the 
Atharvaveda. Siva and Parvati are stated 
to have contributed the Tandava and Lasya 
dances, and Vishnu “the four dramatic styles 
cssential to the effect of any play.” Visvakar- 
man, the divine architect, is stated to have built 
the first playhouso in which the sage Bharata 
carried into practicc the dramatic art thus 
crcated.4 This traditionnl account has been 
gathered from Bharata’s Natyasastra, which 
treatise the Western scholars have placcd in the 
tliird century of the Christian era. But the 
dialogues and othor clements have been dis- 
coverod in tlíc early Vedas.5 These dialogues 
are romantic in nature and dramatic in cssence. 
Thus the conversations between Yama and 
Yami, or Pururavas and Urvasi would chann 
a modem audieneo in a most up-to-date theatre. 
Prof. Keith has furthcr recognized that “the 
Vedic ritual eontaincd within itselt the germs 
of drama ” and in tho eeremonies “ there was 
undoubtcdly prosent tho element of dramatic 
reprosentation.”6 

It will be, thoroforc, diffioult for Indians to 
subscribe to tho eurious conclusion of Hopkins? 
lhat the Epies Ramayana and Mahabharata 
<lid not “ recognize in any cxplicit manner the 
oxistence of tho drama. It is, however, not 
donied that mention is mudo in the Ramayana 
of dramatic artiste (Nata), professional dancer 
(Nartaka), evon plays in mixed languages 
(Vyamisraka). Although similar matters are 
not explicitly montioned in the Mahabharata, 
mention is made of “ players who made a drama 
out of the Ramayana logend,” in the Ilarivansa, 
which is recognized to bo “ a deliberate con- 
tinuation of the Mahabharata.” In this con- 
iiection it is unfortunato that scholars should 
forget that neithor tho Vedic nor the Epic and 
othcr general litoraturo woro intondod to bc a 
history of cverything, and whatever we find 
mentioned therein are but casual references and 
that absence of mention therein of any thing 
should not be intorpreted to indicate their non- 
existencc. Althougli dramatic elements existed 
in 16(K) or 2000 B.C. in the Vedic period, the 
oxistence of drama in the Ej^io age in the íifth 

4. Prof. Keith: ibid. p. 12. 

5. For instanre, Rigveda v. 10, .'Sl-53, 86, 95, 108; 
viii. 100, i. 179, 28; iv. 18. 

6. Keith: Smskrit Drama, p. 23. 

7. Tht Great Epic of índia, pp. 55 ff. 


eentuiy B.C. has been ingeniously denied by 
prejudiced historíans in order to obviously sub- 
stantiate the Grecian origin of the Indían play 
in the third century B.C. Thus it is observed 
that 

“It ú undoubtedly far from eaiy for any^people to 
create from materiais such as existed in índia (befwo 
the advent of the Creeks in the third century B.C.) a 
true drama; it was a perfectly legitimate suggestion of 
Weber’s that the necessary impetus to creation may have 
been given by the contact of Greece with índia, tnrougfa 
the representation of Greek plays at the courts of tne 
Kings in Baktria, the Piinjab, and Gajrat, who brought, 
with them Greek culture as well as Greek forces.” 

By way of an explanation of the eurious 
fact that one or more theatrical parties should 
aceompany a military force of an invader in 
a distant unknown country, it was fclt neces¬ 
sary to add that “Alexander was fond of 
theatrical spcctacles with which he amused 
himsclf in the intervals allowed by his victories ” 
(and probably occasional defeats also). One 
wonders, however, that although similar fond- 
ness for amusement and need for diversion still 
exist no such theatrical or dancing parties are 
heard of accompanying a land, sea, or air force 
of more eíScient character of the modem times. 
But what is more puzzling is that Indians of 
Alexander’s time were so forgetful of their rela- 
tion with a foreign invader and so callous of 
their defeat, disgrace and calamity that they 
ran to and were also unhesitatingly admitted 
into the courts of the Kings forcibly oceupied 
by the invader, where Greek plays in an un- 
familiar foreign language are stated to have 
been performed in the intervals of battles. This 
doubt is corroborated by the following incident 
recorded by Megasthenes ; 

“Whcn lie (Alexander^ arrived at Taxila and saw 
thr Indian gymnosophists (yogin), a desire seized him to 
have one of these men brought into his presence, becauso 
he admired their endurance. llie eldest of these sophists, 
with whom the olhers lived as disciples with a master, 
Dandamis by name, not only refused to go himself, but 
prevenied the others going. He is said to have letumed 
this for answer, that he was also the son of Zeus (God) 
as iniich as Alexander himself was, and that he wonted 
nothing that was Alexander's (for he was well off in 
liis present rircumstancees) 

This would clearly indicate the feelings of 
sclf-respecting Indians towards Grecian in- 
vaders. Nor have the exponent of the Grecian 
origin of Indian plays found out any convinc- 
ing rcason for such a belicf. The untenable 
theory of borrowing curtain for the plays based 
upon the word Yavanika used in Sanskrit 
dramas has been discarded by the more careful 

8. Mogasthenes* Indica, Fragment LI, as trandated 
by Prof. J. W. McCrindle in' his Ancieni índia, 1877, 
pp. 115116. 
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and generoua Western scholars because the 
Greeian draniatists of that time did not know 
the use of curtain» in plays.» 

The evidence of a drama being actually 
played in a theatre as found in the Maha- 
bhashya, which is placed in the third century 
B.C., has becn roeognized both by Keith and 
Weber. The vicws of tlie latter have been inodi- 
fied to the extont tliat “ a certain influence 
might have boeii exerted by the Greck on the 
Sanskrit drama,” and lho former having con- 
oluded by sayiiig that “ in all those matters 
indeed tlie Indian drama rathcr is akin to the 
Greck than otliorwise.”lO Full-íledgcd dramas 
of varions kinds bogan to appear from this 
period. But general literatnre also bears con- 
vincing evidenees of tlie existenee of regular 
theatres both for enaeting i»lays and having 
musical perfonnanee and daneing. The 
Prekshagara or auditorium is mentioned in the 
Alalavikagnimitra, a drama by Kalidasa, Aet 1. 
“It is a perfeet Natyasala (theatre), there 
being mention of grccn-room and the curtain.” 
In the Sakuntnln, another famous drama of 
Kalidasa, the queen Hansapadika is stated in 
Act V to have becn practising music in the 
Snngitasala (Alusie hall). Tlie lihavapraka- 
sana, a work on Rasa and dramaturgy assigned 
to A.D. 1175-1250, refers to three types of 
theatres and thirty differont kinds of draiua.s 
which were actually played by a dramatio com- 
pany under the direction of one Divakara 
(Chap. X, 5-18). 

The Sangita-clnalaniani. a text in AISS. 
on Alusic, is stated to refer to the drop scenc 
and the othcr eurtain. “ The íirst eurtain is 
the front dro]) which is removed as soon as 
the show begins. Behind the mist-like 
eurtain, the (kinsmse performs the danee called 
Basya.” Further .seoneries apiiear to have been 
referred to by Bharata in bis .Vn/;/n.sfl.stra. 
These includc representation of houses, cities, 
gardens, grove.s, streanilets, hennitages, forests, 
seas, islands, earth and heaven, netherlands 
(patala), as al.so the abodes of the demons. 
In accordance with nced, the externai, internai 
or side vicws of these objccts in near or dis- 
tant jicrspective are, further, stated to be 
indicated in these seenerios.H By the time of 

9. Keith: “Behind the (Indian) stage is the painted 
curtain (Pati, apati, tiraskarani, praii.sira) to which the 
name Yavanika (Prakrit Javanika) is given, denoting 
merely that the material is foreign, and íorbidding any 
concliision to tlte Grcek urigin of the curtain itsclf or the 
theatre” (Sanskrit Drama, p. 359). 

10. Sanskrit Drama, pp. 57, 68. 

11. Bharata Natyasastra, ed. Joan Grosset, Paris 
1898, Chap. XIV, 4^. 


the Bharata Natyasastra the subject reached 
its full perfection, like the art of painting 
reaehing perfection in the A janta caves which 
in its technical and aísthetic features and 
artistic skill surpassed the fourteenth century 
Italian paintings. In (some) thirty-eight 
chaptcrsl2 the subject of dramatic plays has 
been described thoroughly and exhaustively in 
the Natyasastra. Thus are found therein 
references to the origin of the dramatic litera- 
ture, construction of playhouso, the invocation 
of the stage deities, varieties of daneing, pre- 
staging rules connected with arts like pacing 
to be learnt before entering the stage, senti- 
lucnts to be staged, training in expressions, 
excrcisc of limbs and body, corresponding 
harmony of the feet, legs, thighs, hips and 
buttocks, similar movements of the upper body, 
sceneries, dialogues, reeitation, eonversation, 
mimiery, languagcs, omamentation, various 
kinds of acting with referenee to diíTerent tyiies 
of dramas, ehorus, harmonions, instrumental 
and vocal music, and semi-mido posturc, etc. 

The contribution of the Silpasastra to the 
subject is naturally limited to ono feature only, 
namcly, the construction of the jilayhouse, 
which has been incidently referred to in tho 
Natyasastra and sevcral othcr texts on daneing, 
singing and instnimcntal musie. Thus the 
Vishnu-âharmottaru is stated to have referred 
to two types of theatres, of which, howcvcr, 
110 structural details are available. The 
Sangila-Makaranda (V. 2-9,) of Narada sup- 
plies a literary account of an unspeeified 
typc of the .stage and the auditorium. In this 
description the constructional details are 
wanting. The playhouso (natyasala) is stated 
to be sixty-four cubits with four corners and 
twenty-four pillars and íurnished with various 
paintings. AValls of various shapes and decora- 
tions, eighty-four positions charmingly drawn, 
four doors with dccorations of various jcwels, 
silk cloths, chowries, flags and arches, with a 
jilatform of twenty-four cubits in the iniddlc 
tof the playhouse). Therein should be a 
lion-thronc for the king wdio ia to be aceom- 
panied by nine or seven groups of courtiers. 

It will be noted that in this description it 
is not clear whether the dimensions refers to both 
the stage and auditorium. Height of neitlier 
portion of the whoíe playhouse is mentioned 
at all. Nor are supplied the situation and 
measures etc., of the walls, pillars, doors etc. 
Apparently this text like many others has 
carclcssly borrowed from a standard treatise 
on architecture and in order to complete the 

12. Vide Joan Grosset, ibid, p. ixii-xxiii. 
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descríption the architectural features are 
casually and imperfectly mentioned. 

The seating arrangement is clear in the 
Sangita-Ratnakara of Nihsanka-samga^deva 
(VII, 1351-1361). 

' In the variegated music hall decoratcd 
with flowered walls, various flags and jewelled 
pillars the prcsident (king) is seated in a 
beautiful lion-throne (in the iniddlc of the 
auditorium). To liis Icft should be seated the 
court ladies of the harem but the chief ones 
(queens) should be to his rigbt. Behind there 
should be the seats for the chief treasury 
officers; dose thereto should be the leamed 
experts in human stuily as also the huraourous 
poets and the clevcr people conversant with all 
customs. The honourable astronomers and 
astrologors and physioians should bc seated 
nniong the learned. To the right | ? left side 
behind the court ladies) should be seated the 
(louncil of ininislers and thercin should also 
bc the seats for lhe honourable niilitary officers 
and others. TIkí fashionable inales and femaies 
should be seated surrounding the court ladies. 
In front of the king and behind him should bc 
the female guards full of youth and beauty and 
holding beautiful chowries and tinkling 
bracelcts. The forward (guards) should be tõ 
the left side having in front the vocal singers, 
eonvei-sationalists, bards learned and talking 
pleasantiy, experts in panogj^ric an<l clevcr in 
all tunes. Theroafter should be the fainily 
lucmbers in the surrounding places. The 
dexterous (guard) holding canes should be 
kept seated. All over the body-guards should 
stand with weapons in hand. The audience 
being thus placcd the president (king) should 
see the music pcrforniance.’ 

In this account the reference to the 
architectural features is very casual and scanty. 
It has bcen apparently bascd upon a fuller 
descríption in some othcr architectural or non- 
architectural text. No specific reference is 
made to the shaiie, size, or dimensions of the 
stage or the auditorium. The seating arrange¬ 
ment itself is confused. If the unamended text 
is to be followed, the side of the auditorium to 
the left of the royal box would remain mostly 
empty, while the other side will be overcrowdcd. 
The íront-most row to the left appears to have 
been reserved for the orchestra, because, other- 
wisc, these musicians should not have the placo 
of honour even before the king. 

In this the^tre there appears to be no place 
for the general public. This is apparently a 
royal theatre built in the palace itself. There 
is no reference to show if it were an open or 

48-2 


closed theatre, but possibly it waa a closed one. 

The seating arrangement in a temple- 
theatre as also in a palace theatre is suocinctly 
referred to in the Manasara (XLYII, 1-3, 
26-33). Herein the ‘theatres are stated to be 
built in continuation of the open courtyard 
connectcd with the tank (or shed) in a temple 
and a palace (of which further details are 
referred to later). Therein (in the theatre and) 
in the auditorium the divine and royal thrones 
of ordinary and ceremonial use for the gods, 
goddesses and kings and queens ás well as 
seats made of wood, stone and brick for the 
ordinary public should be arranged in compart- 
ments partitloncd by dwarf walls.’ 

The partition walls in the auditorium to 
proyide accommodation for different groups of 
audience would Icad to the conclusion that the 
au<litorium was divided into front stall, back 
pit, and possibly into galleries and balconies, 
as made more explicit in the Bharata 
Natyuíí^tra. The architectural details of the 
auditorium are clearer in some respect in the 
Bharata Natyasaatra. It is stated that the 
divine architcct Visvakarma designed in 
accordance with the Science (of architecture 
which is not, howcver, specified), the audience- 
liouse in three types, namely, the circular or 
semi-circularl3 (ht. elongated, rather divided into 
extended parts, Vikrishta), quadrangular and 
triangular j)avilion.l4 These three types of the 
auditorium .adrait of three sizes each, namely, 
large, mcdiuin and small.15 Thus aceording to 
lhe commentator, Abhinavagupta, there are nine 
types of auditorium. The small size is recom- 
mended for the triangular type, médium size 
for the quadrangular type, and the large size 
for the circular type. Again the médium size 
is more suitable for an ordinary use in 
and towns, while the large size is reserved for 
big templcs, and the small ones for countiyside 
and dwelling houses. Then foUow tio me 
specific dimensions and other features of the 
auditorium.16 The maximum diametrical 
kngth of the auditorium should be 64 oubits 
or 96 feet and the breadth in front of the stage 
32 cubits or 48 feet. For reasons of acoustios 
it should not exceed these dimensions in 
theatres for the general public.l7 But in divine 

13. Thi* is definitely suggested by Saiadatanaya in 
hia Bhavaprakasana (qiioted above) wherein plact of 
Vikrishta the reading is Vritta or circular the other two 
i>'pes, quadrangular (Chaturaara) and triangular (tryaara) 
being common in both the texta. 

Gaekwad’8 OrienuI Seriea, XXXVI, 
Chap. II 7, 8, 25. , 

15. Natyasaatra, II. 8, 26. 

16. Natyasaatra,!!. 15. 

17. IhiL II, 20 It. 
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ITínJii Playliouse Seiiii-Circular Typc 


theatres built both in templos and forosts or 
gardens it may be larger.l8 ‘ This 64 oubit 
dimension should bc divided into Iwo parts, 
the back part thercof should be again sub- 
divided into two parts and an cqual half part 
of that should be the measure of the head of 
the stage front (Rangasirsha). Tn lhe hind 
(western) part thercof should be <he green 
room.19 Thereafter the walls should be raised 
and then the pillars should be set up.20 The 
pillars are divided into four groups, callcd, 
Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra.2i 
But Bharata leaves abruptly the subject of 
pillars, doors, roofs, walls and green-room 
saying that the practical details of architecture 


18. Ibid. II, 27. 28. 

19. im. II, 36, 38. 

20. IHd. II, 4647. 

21. Ibid. II, 49-50. 

These are nol architcctural divisions of the pillars. 
nofesMr Keith appears to be right in surraising that 
'these pillars demarcate the cpiarters in the auditorium 
reseiyed for the four castes. For architectural and olher 
divi^ns of pillars, see the writer’8 Dictionary of Hindu 
ArchUecture, under Stambha, and p, 850. 


should !)(' galherod froiii lhe Science (of architcc- 
lure).22 'riien he gives a similar doscription of 
the stage proper (líangapitha). ‘ On the two 
sides of the stage .should bc erccted an entabla- 
ture (irialtavarani) over the four pillars and 
it should be 1| cubits or 2 fect 3 inches high. 
This .should be tlie total hcight of the stage- 
1 'avilion ’ ÍRangamandapn, i.e., Rangapitha 
as slatcíl by the cominenlalor).23 The account 
of lhe stage is also left abruptly, saying that it 
shoidd be built aceording to the Science (of 
architecture) .21 The fore part of the stage 
(Rangasirsha) which would correspond to the 
platform is stated to be built of six picces of 
wood and furnished with two doors as in the 
green-room as also in the auditorium.25 It 
should be smooth and even like a mirror and 
dccorated with jewels.26 The wooden wall of 

22. Natyasastra; II, 65, 66. 

23. But ncither the height of the platform nor of th« 
pillars ahuve is inentioned : thus the octual height of the 
stage is left unspccifted here. See later. 

24. Natyasastra II, 71. 

25. Natyasastra, II, 71, 72 see 78. 

26. Ibid. II, 75-77. 



THE PLAYHOÜSE OP THE HINDU PEMQD 
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fhis part of the stage which is decorated with 
various carvings, paintings, closed Windows to 
prcvent air in, turrefcs, towers and pillars should 
make it (stage) look likc a turret-like cavity 
(Nirvyuha-kuhara) or a mountain cave 
(sailaguhakara) with a variously formed plat-^ 
fonn and thc stage pavilion (natya-mandapa) 
sliould tlms bo of two-storeys.27 


each corner there should be one door. Ât the 
back of the stage (rangapitha) there should be 
a sccond door. The walls, pillars and other 
inembers are stated to be as in the case of the 
qiiadrangular type.30 

Thus it should be noted that the dimensions 
suggcstcd herc are neithcr complete nor un- 
changcable. In fact in the architectural texts 


Thus is stated to be built the large 
type of playhouse (comprising the aiidi- 
torium and the stage) .28 The other types, 
namely, the quadrangiilar médium ones 
and the triangular small ones do not 
materially differ from tlie circular or semi¬ 
circular large type. 

The quadrangular type of auditorium 
should bc a squarc of 16 cubits or 24 feot 
sidos. Extornallv lhe walls all ovor the 
thoatro should bc made strong of woll 
fiíted brioks. Intcrnally tlio stage (Ranga- 
nitha) should bo su))portod by tcn pillars. 
'Fowards tho outsido thc pillars should bo 
oonnoctod with flights of stairs to tho 
pedestal for stage platform). The audi¬ 
torium should be furnishcd with rows of 
scats mado of brick and wood and raised 
to ono cubits or i \ fcol abo vo the groiind 
so that the stage oan bo casily seen. A 
sot of six pillars strongly erccted (from 
lho floor of tho auditorium) should sup- 
port thc stage) ])avilioai platform 

and abovo should bc croctod a sot of eight 
pillars oxtonding to thc cntablaturo of 
sanic hoight (i.c. 1J cubits or 2 ft. 3 inches) 
as in the caso of the large type. ÍThere- 
aftcr) should bc the green-room. Thcrein 
should bo ono door for entrance to the 
stage. In a lino to this there should bo 
oorresponding door to the auditorium 
opposite for tho entrance of the audienco: 
this second door should bo made facing tho 
stage. Tho stage should be of 8 cubits or 
12 fcet dimension. It should bc square 
and fumished with thc platform (i.c. 
tho Eangasirsha). This platform should 
have four pillars on thc sides. The height 
of the platform should bc same as in casc 
of thc íarge typc.29 



In the triangular type of the small size 
'the auditorium is stated definitely to bc 
triangular in shape. The stage in thc iniddlo 
should also be of triangular shape (of which, 
howevcr, the dimensions are not specified). At 

27. Ibid. II, 70. 84. See Kumara-SambhavOt 1« 10, 14 
and McghadiUa^ I, 25. 

28. Ibid. II, 90. 

29. Natyasastra, II. 90-105. 


Hindu riayhousp- Quadrangular Type 

propoj’ dimensions of all kinds of buildings are 
<'omparativo and suggestive and they oan be 
altorcd to suit tlie requirelnents of various 
kinds. Tlius it is laid down in the SUpasastra 
of Srikumara quoted above that the playhouse 
(natyama ndapa, i.c., tho auditorium) of two 

30. Natyasastra, IL 105-109. 
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or three typcs being divided into four (equal) 
parts either by drawing lines Icngthwise or 
breadthwisc, cxternally or from top to bottora, 
each part or each two parts should bc separated 
by j)illars for thc audience and thc fourth ])art 
should be left for thc stage proper. Thc dwarf 
pillars supporting tlie raised platform of the 
stage should be two or three parts of thc total 
height (of six or eight parts as statcd in thc 
Mmaí^ara whcrcfroin Srikumara appears to 
have borrowed) and the rest should bc givcn 
to the upper pillars, base (i.(\ the platform), 
cntablature and thc roof. Pcntroofs sloping 
towards eight directions, two on each side, pro- 
longed and continucd, should bc of two parts: 
and at thc interval of onc i)art these sloping 
roofs should bc bcaiitifully dccoratcd with 
buntings, and paintings/31 Aceording to 


raised platform about one cubit or feet high 
should look by association of member like a 
lock of hair. Altemately the whole theatre 
from end to end may be divided by pillars into 
forty, twenty-cight or twenty parts (which 
should be distributed as detailed above). The 
music hall in front of the temple towards the 
right may bc divided into two portions of 
twcnty-foiir parts cach, of which ten parts 
should bc givcn to the width; or altemately in 
tcmplc theatre the proportion of length and 
brcadth should be sixteen and six parta res- 
pcctively. But in the public theatre and the 
royal theatre built in thc palace or capital 
cities thc dimensions and othcr features should 
bc discrectly givcn. Thc rest of thc theatre 
oomprising thc auditoriutn and thc stage ia 
Icft to bc built acoording to tlic discrction of 



Hindu Playhouse—Triangular Type 

Srikumara, the stage proper (of all theatres) 
forming half part of thc whole platfonii should 
bc furnished with four pillars extending to thc 
sloping r«of and look like the oval drum 
{mrídanga), Thercafter should be thc green- 
room of the requircd size. The bottom of the 
stage should be in levcl with thc floor of the 
auditorium and the wall underneath of thc 

31. This would supply a festive look to the whole 
theatre. 


thc íirchitcct.32 

This architcctiiral text also appears to 
liave borrowed its contents from a more com- 
prchensive text, which have bccn too bricfly 
ablm^viatcd. Thc Mannmrn, thc standard 
treatisp on architccture, has also treated this 
subjcct rathcr bricíly, obviously bccause the 
auxiliary members like thc platform, pillars, 
doors, walls, roofs, etc., have bccn separately 
described in detail, and also bccause thc 
pavilions for music, ctc., in tcrnplcs, palaccs and 
various othcr localities have bccn described 
cxhaustiv(dy clscwhcrc. Thus it is statcd in 
conncction with dwclling liouscs that “ in thc 
north-west, thc Blmllata or Naga quarter of all 
houscs sliould bc built pavilions for music 
(dancing ctc.) of thc fcmalcs.''33 The details 
of such Family playliouse aro givcn clscwhere. 
Again in thc chapter on Pavilions it is statcd 
that thus should bc the Sala pavilion and the 
Krita pavilion; thc wise farchitcct) should 
build thc theatre undcrnçath thc pinnacle a 
ten parts squarc.” Tlie elevation (lit. the 
rclativc or divisional measurement), the thick- 
noss of thc walls, thc vcrandahs, and the aheds 
with yards and thc shapes of pavilions: these 
five features arc described in order.34 

Thus in the Chapter on Theatre the com- 
parative ineasures of certain members of the 
stage only arc referred to. An opcn courtyard 

32. Silparatna. Trivandnim Oriental Series, LXXV, 
Part T, Cliapier XXXTX, 60^8. 

33. Manasara, XXXVI. 73. Theatre» for females are 
also referred to in the Ramayana (1.5.12), sce the 
wrileri» Dirtionary of Hindu Arrhitecture, n. .534, 

34. Manasara, XXXIV, 246-247, 3-4, for fuither details 
ínehiding elassification in accordance with shape, and 
number of pillars, sce the writer*» Archüecture of 
Manasara, po. 338-372, and Dictionary of Hindu Architec 
íure, ijpdçr Mandapa, pp. 468-490. 
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Hindu Playliousc—A buggoMion for lhe Interior 


is staloí! i() l)c inado within tlio e(»ntral theatre, 
the brcadth’ whereof should be divided into 
iliirly-two parts, and thc brcadtb of the shed 
proper is desired to bc onc part less on each 
sido. Of tbo fonr parts of thc hcight of that 
íshod proper) the heijíht of the plinth (or 
platforni) should be onc part.; twice that should 
1)0 tlie hoight of tho ontablaturc. As an altcr- 
native tho wholc hoight should bc divided intn 
• ight parts in particular; of these thc hoight 
of the platform should be onc part and a half, 
or the height boing divided into six parts, tho 
lieight of tho platform should be onc part, and 
lhe height of the pillar four parts, and the 
hoight of thc ontablaturc one part. Tt should 
bo adomed with all ornamonts. Four half- 
])illars may be, otherwiso, orected with one-third 
of the total height as their length. The pillars 
should bc circular, square, octagonal or sixteen- 
sided. There should be made four porticos on 
tlie four sides, but aceording to some there may 
bc only one portico. There should be eight or 
sixteen small vestibulcs on all sides. Its 
íshed^s) top-portion (i.e. the ceiling of the 
auditorium) should be decorated with the 
iinages of leographs and crocodilos, etc. 
There within (í.c. inside the auditoriura) 
+hc thrones etc. should be arranged 
in tiers in the middie (of the yard, that is, 
^'omprising all kinds of seats) assigned fòr 
ordinary, special and occasional usés to the 
^''hakravartin and the other (eight) classes of 
Kings as well as to the gods to be seated together 


with their consorts, as also for the accommoda- 
tion of ordinary peoplo.^^35 

Thc epigraphical evidcncc arc also not 
wanting. Thus from its arrangements and 
inscriptions thc cave in Ramgarh hill in 
Sarguja appears to have becn evidcntly 
intended for dramatic pcrformanccs.36 The 
(pieen’s cave and that of Ganesa in Udayagiri 
aro furthcr examplcs: they represent thc doings 
of thoso ladies and gentlemen íactresses and 
actors) in a highly realistic way.”37 

“ By Naga, lhe Vira-BalIala-pattan-Svanii, werc buill 
the dancíng hall and lerrace of Parsva-deva, and in front 
of thc Basadi of Kamatha Parsva Deva stone pillars and 
a danring hall werc made.”*" 

All these documents, comprising general 
literature, technical works on music, architectural 
texts, and epigraphical rccords, may supply a 
fairly complete picture of the playhouse of the 
Hindu period. It needs no elucidation that thc 
Hindu mind was cssentially musical. Music was 

35. Manasara, Chapter XLVll, 2-12, 16, 20, 24, 25. 
26-29. 

36. Dr. Block: Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
landíschen. Bd. LVIII. S. 455. 

37. Liiders: Indian caves as pleasure resorts, líidian 
AntiqnarVf XXXIV, pp. 199-200. But Jacobi is stili utider 
the old preiiidice when referring to the cave theatre of 
Ramgarh hill he says that “ it is arranged after the Greek 
pattem.” Thc rave theatres are, however, referred lo in 
the Kumara-Samhhava (1, 10, 14) and Meghaduta (1, 25) 
of Kalidasa. 

38. Rice : Ep, Carnaticoy Vol. 11. No. 130, Tranda- 
tion, p. 178. See also the Hampe Inscríption of Krishna* 
raya, lines 24, 32, North Face. 
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required for thc Hindus to celebrate one*B birth, 
weddinp: and similar othcr happy occasions. It 
was also required to moum one’s death and 
similar sad ineidents including even calamities 
likc earthquakcs and epidemics. Religious 
ceremonies had to be aocompanied by music. 
This includes botli vocal and instrumental 
songs, dancing, and enacting of plays varying 
from a single act or scene to a performance 
which continued for days and nights. Thu? 
the elernents of drama are available in the 
earliest Vedas. The exeavations at Mahenjo- 
Daro, Harappa and other sites may suppl> 
cvidence of regular theatre even for the pre- 
Vedic period. 

In order to carry oiit into practicc the 
musical habit of the Hindus, which was so 
convicingly in cxistence for inillcniums, no doubt 
suitablo aceonunodation had to bc found out 
by idigenous efforts and cvoliifion. Tt woiild 
bo the limit of prcjudice to imagine that 
althoiigh thc Hindus know all aboiit a drainatic 
performance and although the art of building 
was understood and successfully firactised at 
least between B.C. 3000 and 4000, when 
Mahenjo-daro edifices might have bcen ercctcd, 
yct they did not tliink of construeting 
a playhouse even after the model of then 
existing natural caves until the Grecian 
invaders supplicd the i)attern between B.C. 
300 and 350. Those who are not thus 

prejudiced will find it easy to infer froni 
the evidènccs quoted above and to corne to the 
conclusion that there were in Hindu índia 
riistic theatres for folk dance or í>opular per 
forinance, as well as rcgularly construeted play- 
liouse of various shapes and sizes. They were 
built with scientific knowlcdge of acousties, 
light, ventilation, safety and security. They 
were erected in villages, sinall country towns, 
centres of pilgrimages and in big capital 
cities. They were attached to commodi- 
ous dwclling houscs, king^s palaccs, and 
god^s ternples. In all these construetions 
provisions were distinctly made for the 


stage proper and the auditorium. The formei 
comprised the platform with a thick drop 
scene in front and the theatre proper \iritl 
various realistic sceneries and curtains behind 
which even semi-nude dance could bc per- 
formed, the indecency being prevented by thr 
mistiness caused by the device of thin curtains 
and light. The green-rooms and other rooms- 
were made for dressing and resting of the acton 
and actresses and even for an interview with 
thein by some fascinated audience. Thc 
auditorium with the orchestra in front pro- 
vided seats for all classes and ranks of audience 
which were artistically arranged in tiers and 
gallcrics. It was adorned with beautiful doors. 
Windows, balconics, and walls and ceilings with 
carvings and paintings on them. There were 
also opcn air auditorium with surrounding walls 
and ierraces wliich hitter served as galleries. 
But the stage appears never to have been un- 
covered either on the sides or at the top. 

The rcconstruuction of such playhouses by 
competent architccts is not impossible. Thc 
rostoration has been undertaken and thc plates 
and measured drawings inclosed herewith 
indicating plans and elevations39 will supply 
further materiais for a judgment of thc practical 
architects and engineers. 

Editor's Note: Mr, S. C. Miikerjre, B.A., c.D.Arc., 
A.I.I.A., who lias prcpareil lhe plans ilIiistrarinK ihis 
arliclc, joincd lhe School of Archilecliire, Bombay, aítcj 
liaving obtaincd the B.A. Dcgree from lhe University of 
Calciitta. JIc was appoinled as a Government of Tndia 
.Scholar in Architccture (attached to lhe Archacological 
Dcpl.), while stiidying at thc school. He passed thc 
Covt. Diploma in Architecturc, having stood first in 
order of merit. As a Scholar in the Archaeological 
.Siirvcy, hc prepared Architectiiral IlJuslrations for thc 
Manasara, an ancient work on Hindu Architccture, which 
has been iioliced several times in this Journal. Being 
a kccn stiident of Indian Architecture and of Hindu 
Architccture in particular, he is at present engaged in 
illuslrating a Díetionary of Hindu Architecture. He has 
started to practise in Calculta as a prívatc Architect. 

39. Vide for more illustrations lhe writer*8 Encyclo- 
pedia of Hindu Architecture and Hindu Architecture in 
India and Abroad which have been going through lhe 
prees. 






UNES TO MY GORU 

By MAUD MacCARTHY 
" Tandra Devi ” 


(Note. When Maelerlinck undertook the 
|)rt*íacing of the few utterances of intuition and 
^piritual experience of lluysbroek the Belgian 
iiiysüc, he probably did not anticipate that his 
iiilroduction would cunmderably outmeasure the 
iiriginal; nur did Yeats probably anticipate the 
>ame of liis notes to his own little sheaf of 
lyrics in The Wind among the Reeds. Yet 
it. is nuturul for mental elaboration to exceed 
iiisj)iration. Inspiration may give us fragments 
(lí spiiitual sustenance—“ Brcad stcepcd in 
iiiidnight ” as Maetcrlinck callcd them—but 
\vli(.‘ii the inind pundcrs the mystcry of bread 
and the profouncler mystery of midnight, there 
IS no end to tht' possibilities of cxposition. 

'riie poonis of Maud MacCarthy are of this 
l.liul. To thüse who, like mysclf, have had 
(vpcrienoes beyond the usual and have brooded 
iivcr their signilicances, the poems present subs- 
lanre outside the categories of ordinary literary 

I ritieisiii; and this substancc has in and about 

II lho sl.rango tang of vvhat may bc only dark- 
iicss to those who soe with the outer eye alonc, 
(ir may liave all the profundity of Shelley’s 
‘ Soloum iniduighfs tingling silentness ” to 
Ihose who have doeper sight and acutcr hear- 
ing. 

'rhe noarcst literary affinitios to Maud 
Mact'arthy’8 jiootry are, I think, the bhakti 
((lovotionall singers of índia and the hymnolo- 
lists of Ktiroi)e. Yet there is a wide diíTerence 
botwoim ihom and her, sooing that their utter- 
anoos carne out of an intollectual naivete which 
a(T(‘pted much that is not now acceptcd, whilst 
lior's have come through a huinan instrumcnt 
scijsitive to both the rationalist criticisra and 
occult asscrtion that is characteristic of our 
coniplicatod era. For let it be borne in mind 
iliat the singer of thesc songs of expcriences 
itiiit are normal to her but abnormal to others 
'■arrios the doublc reputation of a supreme 
mlist in music and a supreme organizer of 
alfairs. Maud MacCarthy is no recluse in the 
ordinary sense; thoúgh she was and is a true 
'' cluse in the deeper sense of carrying her “ ark 
"f the covenant” about with her wherever she 
';oos. The imem “ Home ” written last year 
diüuld be read with this in mind. “I made 


that poem/’ she says, “ because my Maçrter'8 
beauty had made my poor abode a pafooe.’* 
She is nearer, indeed, to the spiritual poeta of 
índia than to the hymnologists of Christendom, 
Iwicause her song is entirely personal and there- 
fore frec in its choice of expression, while the 
hymnologists of the early Catholic Church, as 
of the latest Protestant sect, have always a 
choir and congregation in mind, and must there- 
fore moderate themselves to easily comprehen- 
sible meanings and simple mass-rhythms. Of 
the present batch of lyrics two, “ The Winding 
Path ” (1934) an(i “ The Conqueror ” (1916) 
would mect the needs of group-sinpi^ as 
distinct from free personal expression. Both 
present the required stanza^form; but both also 
present a variation as if in protest against 
restriction. “ The Winífing Path ” varies its 
rhyme-scheme; “The Conqueror” drops a beat 
in its fírst and last lines. These are deliberate 
devices of the poetess, who steadfastly refusea 
to permit academie rulcs to thwart beauty of 
expression. Thus in “The Conqueror” the 
first Word of the fírst and last lines requires a 
pause, hence the dropped beat. These two 
poems have a vocal and fígurative quality that 
carries them back to the era of Donne and 
Herbert; yet their subject^matter is specifícally 
Indian, the fírst referring to the poetess* 
Himalayan Master—whom she fírst met in 
Ijondon—^the second, to the Yogi who has con- 
quered not others but himself. Of “ The Wind¬ 
ing Path ” she writes: “ The ‘ sweet voice and 
low * heard below life's sweetest music, the 
* sustaining tone/ are not metaphors. These 
are the wondrous sounds which the disciple 
hcars, litcrally, below and above earth’s 
grandest harmonies. This is my idea of mune 
—the only music that moves me now.” 

In studying Maud MacCarthy*s poems I 
had always felt some kind of muncal aceom- 
paniment to them, not harmonic in the Western 
manner, but spontaneously melodic like the 
pallavi and anupaUavi (sthayi and antarah) of 
Indian classical music. I am interested tO 
leam from the poetess that many of her poems 
“have come with (or before or after) music.” 
She does not, however, record this spontaneous 
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music, as she believes in freshly improvised He is as real to her as the Divine Mother to 
music, instead of tiie fixed melody and harmony Sri Ramakrishna or the Irish Gods and Ood- 
of the ordinary song and accompaniment. desses to AE. “ My Guru has told me that the 
Every passing mood of mind and nature,” Masters frequently travei disguised as simple 
she says, “ has its music, and the true musician folk, so wc raust watch for them everywhere,” 
should find and sing that, on the passing she says. Thus, to her, the Master is capable of 
moment.” Many, if not all, of Rabindranath physiral embodiment, and may, as she says in 
Tagore’s lyrics of spiritual experience were a “ Nothing of this World,” (1935) go along the 
twin birth of words and music. Some kind of human vvay in the garb of a cow-boy, a 
simple chant went with certain of AE’s poems sheplicrd or a inariner. This element in Maud 
which I heard him recite shortly after their MacCarthy’8 poetry will pass the majority of 
creation. Yeats tried a harp accompaniment Indian readers without question; and it is pro- 
to líis lines (and Maud MacCarthy improvised bable that there is a small but expanding body 
song to thein in public at his imitation). I of studenls of the deeper things of life outside 
once overheard him making successions of índia who will wcleome her poems as expres- 
sounds in a comer of a room in Normandy, sions of expericnces too intimate and sacred for 
and then learned that his method of composing more prose. 

poetry was to fit words into sound-moulds. James H. Cousins, D.Litt.) 


Round about these facts lies a field of study 
as to the nature of music in poetry. It scem.s 
to me that the poetry of spiritual experience 
carries with it some primary music; while 
aesthetical poetry, that is stimulated frora out¬ 
side, rises to a secondary music. This last is 
the “ heard melodies ” of Keats, worked into 
the tegument of the expression and placing song 
in the category of literature; while “ those 
unheard ” those “ ditties of no tone ” that are 
piped to the spirit by the spirit, can only be 
reached by opened inner ears, or pcrhaps are 
intended to coiupel us to make our own impro¬ 
vised music for the songs .... But I have 
again to remind myself that these are intro- 
duetory notes and that I am no Maetcrlinck 
. . . . All the same, I must add, on the matter 
of technique, that along with the senscd accom¬ 
paniment to Maud MacCarthy’s poems I have 
been conscious also of an cqually spontaneous 
tala (time) that gives to the recorded words a 
rhythmic variety suiting changes of thought or 
feeling, likc the Pindaric ode in which Coventry 
Patmore chanted the mystery of the Unknown 
& 08 , as Maud MacCarthy chants the open 
Vision of the known Lover of the Soul. Which 
brings me to what is, aftêr all, the special 
distinction of her poetry, that is, its voicing of 
direct contact with other planes of life than 
those normally contacted by the vast majority 
of humanity, and with beings functioning on 
those planes. 

It has to be repeated that the reader of these 
poems must*not regard them as just creations 
of an aspiring imagination. The Guru whom 
the poetess addresses in the present group is 
to her a reality. He is not the Jagad Guru in 
the universal sense, but a definite entity to 
whom she has given her unstiqted devotion. 


ONLY THEE 1 

l.or(l I have only Thee 
Only Thee ! 

In all the world 
None other— only Thee 1 

I hlindly sought to find another 
But in my pain 
I see 

O Lord, in all this world of pain 
No luve, no friend, but Thee. 

Ilerc in my room 
Alone I sit 
And think 
On Thee— 

Yet not alone— 

For Thou art near to me. 

Thy gentle eyes 

Bctwccn the shadows of my thoughts 
Look out 

Likc rays breaking through clouds 
And shining on a troubled sea. 

Thy gentle hands are raised 

Not to protest 

Nor to .defend or blamc— 

But O 

To easc the pain 
Of mine own perfidy. 

Thy lips are parted 
Smiling welcome to the renegade. 
How can it be 
That Thou 

Such welcome could aííord 
To one like me — 



LÍNÉS f0 mV gurü 


A fool, a faithiess steward 
A blighted tree 7 

Ah by Thy love 
1 fiee 

Why Thou art kind to me — 

Thou knowest that in all the world 
I have nono other— 

None to weep to— 

None to fly to— 

None to crcep to— 

Only Thee—only Thec ! 

THE CONQUEROR 

Hail to him who for Love’s sako casts down 
All honour to himself, all praisc, renown ! 

All things and ways thal ytand 'twixt time and 

IjOVG— 

The holy gift which cometli froni above. 

Behold lio of himself batli iiiiide a troo, 
Whoroundt'r all may roat poipetiially ; 

So that his body liice the Lordes is made, 

That givoth to all things a (‘ooling shade/ 

Blest, blosséd is the holy Troo of Lovo ! 

O blosséd are lho Evorlasting Anny ! 
lUost are Thy leafy shados, b(;lo\v, above ! 
Blost, Thy sliady branchos, Lord of íiovo ! 

THE IIOLY FEK/r 

O Lord, I lic at Thy feot— 

(Sitting—lyiiig—Kstanding ! At Tliy foot - 
Thy j)earl-foct, O my Tiord !) 

Whorc were thesc hands that olaspcMl thom not 
before ? 

Whero, these eycs waiuloring ? - 
VVandering in sightlcss soeings, 

Seoing them not, O stars that tread ihc earth I 
O footprinta of Love s very Majesty I 
O Lord I O Heart I C) blessed fcet I 
Treading to wake Love^s very self in me — 
Where, where wandering ? 

THE PRISONER 

Ah Love t 

Lct ih the llght of Thliic eycá betwcen the bai!B 
of my cage— 

Let in the streügth of Thy lòhgihg, 

6o I may break its bara and hold Thee I 

* The Yogi ot libefttted mbn iá* ò.ne in whdse defaòii 
llls and rVils ate ditòülved. Re haá becoiue the Tfee of 
Life, and all liVing tbings neat him ate fed and sustaitied 
ih the fihadè df itè mVàtic branches» 

40-3 


àté 

I have counted the years— 

Heart-beats of expectancy. 

Urgent unresting time, 

Wasting oceans of forgetfiilness, 

]\'Iiiffled my sighing. 

Biit now—O Love 1 

Let in the glance of Thy beaiiiy 

Tlirough time and space and death, 

And set me free 1 


WAKEN MY HEART ! 

Waken my dead heart, 

Flower of Love I 

1 am trying to make a song to Thee, 
But it has a hollow reverberation. 

C) waken my heart 1 

The high sonnd is like a cry 

Echoing back from tho lonely world; 

The rhythm 

Is indeterminato, 

Unrreative— 

The diill throb of a heart in it^s sleep. 
Waken, O awaken this heart I 

I have come aeross a wihlerncss 
To a place which is dcsolate; 

My voicc rctiirns to mc 
Froni the hot rocks— 

Old, dry, dusty. 

O waken my lieart, 

Tlion dewy Flower ! 

T have lost the way 
Amid loiig shadows; 

My song is not clear 
Becaiise I am hewildered. 

I sought Thy j)crfuinc 
In descrt placés— 

But the stonn dispersed it— 

Now it is lost again 
Among the foothills, 

And I am lost 
In a sick sleep. 

O waken— 

Ü waken— 

My heart 1 

Wheil Wilt Thou CôlttO— 

Plbwei^ òf Swectnéss? 

Wncii wllt Thoü come?— 

DeW of Móm? 

Whcn wilt Thou waken fné, 

Perfume of Loveliness— 
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That I niay drowse no more 
Ainong tlic rocks— 

Ainong ttio foothills — 

That I inay sec Thec 
And rcjoicc? 

NOTHING OF TITIS WORLD 

Tliou liast notlnng of this world 
O Guru I 

A aimple mariníT art Thou— 

A rowboy, a shephcrd 
f)r a oarpcntcr. 

Tliou hast notliing of this world ! 

Thou art one with all ludcoless things— 

Lovc, truth, 

Faithfiilncss and pationcp : 

With all otornal things— 

Doath, birth, 

1'ho tidos and scasons, 

And fcrtile spacc. 

Thou stoal(‘st iiito thc unoxpooting hcart 
tOnly thc iu)or know Povcrty). 

Like a soft oloud voiling thc lovcly inoon 
^l'hoü ooiiiost upon thc hcart that is a light unto 
itsclf. 

Thou hast nought of this world ! 

But, O Guru ! 

Thy wrctchcd rags, thy soilcd hands, thy 
parchcd skin 
Shainc its s|)lcndours— 

It’s luiglit and dazzling poinp. 

Lct us come to thcc 
Out of poor trivialitics, 

Quietly, one by onc, 

With dedioation 
And wútti assuranoc. 

For thou, O Bcggar among n»cn ! 

Shalt not ask in vain for our lovc ! 


HOME 

Whcrc’ere Thou art 
Home is. 

Whcn Thou Jcavcst me 
I am homelcss, lost and dying. 

I will make ray hoine whcrc Thou art, Bclovcd— 
Where Thou canat nevcr forsake me — 

In thc trees and winds and the undying watora— 
In the carth and stars and thc unyiciding 
rocks— 


In the thoughts of quiet and the deslreâ of 
humblencss— 

1 will find Thee, i)erfcct and supremc, 

In my secret homelcss horae, 

Inly and alone 1 

Thcre no winter will assnil, 

No suns will scorch. 

'riíc fcars of night will ílcc 
No pluTulcrcr w'ill penetratc. 

Tn thc calrn, cool solitiulc 
Of iny hidden homc, 

I fH'o Thcc, and rcjoicc. 

Wild things will come about us— 

Birds, crcaturcs of thc forest— 

Timiíl lizards— 

Snakc.s and stinging crcaturcs— 
jMadc fcarlcss by thc Harinlcss Onc. 

O Guru ! 

In thi.s iny homc wúth Thcc— 

'J'hoti wilt opcn mine cycs to londiiicss 
And mine cars to Wisdom’s voicc. 

In Biis, my homc, 

Thou wilt show my hands right doing 
And feed mc with truth. 

'Plic perfumes of thc clouds wilt hc in>on us- - 
And every fruitful ílowcr will comfort our 
sojourning. 

Home is whcrc Thou art! 

() Guru ! I have found my homc with Thcc ! 


THE WINDING PATH 
O Thou M'ho art thc winding i>ath, 

Thc mountain top, 

Th(! vallcy low— 

Thc cuiTcd hilt, 

Thc bright rainbow— 

Lic on my hcart, Thou Hcart of Hnow ! 

O Thou Who art thc rivcr’s cdgc, 

Thc Boat to cross 
Thc river’s sedge— 

The foaming stream, 

The watery glcam— 

lãe on my hcart, Thou Hcart of Dream ! 

Swect voice and low I hcar below 
The softest flute, 

The faintest lute. 

Sustaining Tone 1 
Thou, Thou alone 

Çan’st picrce my hcart—my hcart of stonc. 
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0 tender Sage I My life I give 
Into Thy hande— 

For I would üve 
Hcnceforth in Thec 1 
Now set me frec— 

My heart, Thy life, and Thou the Key ! 


RIDER OF STORMS 

I havc laid down my burden, 

The ache of it oppresses me no more. 

I have laid down my burden— 

I, who am deaf and lame and blind, 

At Icast I can fecl Thy fcct in the darUiuiss, 
And there I have laid it down— 

The burden which is myself! 

O my Ocean Lord ! Thou unscon travcllcr in 
storms ! 

On wind and liglitning and sliaip rain 
Thou hast ridden unto my i) 0 ()r housc ! 

On the ocoans’ blast Tliou oamost iii 
And I laid me down at Tliy fcct. 


As roaring waves they carne over me; 

But I laid my burden down 

And it was washed out into Thy tempest— 

Lost and gone 1 

When moming comes, bright, sun*wrappcd, 

I shall forget the raging of tlie black night, 
The rain, the ocean, and the unseen Feet. 
Thcn, through the dust of many days, 

Fresh burdens will appear. 

But the hüt days will bring more storms to cool 
the hcavy hours. 

I shall welcomc Thec again, Lord of Scas! 
Whcn the burden of my aecumulating 
lias grown too great. 

Again, again, in the stormy dark, 

I shall lay it down by Thy feet; 

Again and yet again, 

The ficrcc winds blowing through Thy 
gannents 

Sluill whirl it away into the irifinite canopy— 
Tnto the fathomlcss oeeans— 

Whore I loso and find and losc myself * 
In cndlcss nights and days ! 


DISCIPLINE AND THE CHILD 

By Mhs. LILA RAY 


As long as man lives in a society which entails 
a group responsibility, thcio must be <li.scijdinc. 
lOvery individual must makc certain concos- 
sions to the group. If lhe child is to be helpod 
to fit into its surroundings without íriction, it 
iiuist 1 k* iwpared for lho demands that will be 
luado upou it. Tts freedom thcn is, of necessity, 
limited. The collective intcrcat determines the 
e.\tent of the liberty it may enjoy. 

The (liseiplining of a child is a dclicate. and 
diílieult task. Parents and tcachors have the 
right to object to childish acts that disregard 
the collective interest. These they must 
correct, if they are to fulfil their duty to the 
child itsclf and to socicty. But they have no 
right . to hinder any other act, no matter how 
inconvenient it may to them at the moment. 
Those who deal with children are thus called 
upon constantly to discriminate bctwcen the 
dcsirablc and the undcsirablc. By what 
criterion should they judgc ? Which actions 
call for correction and why ? How are they to 
be dealt with? 

Activity may be regarded as being of two 
kinds, personal and social. The íirst is less 


directly related lo (he general good than the 
secoiid in that it primarily involves the indivi¬ 
dual only i)i its consequcnccs. As it is detri- 
mcntal to any group to have within it crippled, 
.sick, or ailing persons, howcvcr, consideration 
for the collective interest as wcll as for the 
individual good must govem certain aspocts of 
jirivatc bchaviour. tinder this head we can 
place a type of act about the undesirability of 
which there cannot possibly bc two opinions. 
Play with inílammablc materiais, firc, sharp 
instruments, filth or in unsafe jilaces is 
dangerous under all circumstances at all times. 
Disobedicnce invokes the reproof of natural 
law. The major rules of health also, involving 
the rcgulation of dietetic and living habits, may 
be considered bcyond dispute. 

Midway betwecn the personal and tlic 
social wc have delibcratcly wasteful acts. 
Waste is the great curse of our socicty as it is 
at present constituted. As long as a single 
person remains ill-clad or ill-fcd, we have no 
right to wantonly destroy any article which 
might be of use to another. A child inevitably 
and unintentionally wastes rauch in the process 
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of masterÍDg tlic niovemoiits of its body. Due 
allowancc niust ))c inade for tliis, but delibe- 
rate or carcless destruction should never go 
tincorrectod. If justice is ever to find its right- 
ful i)laco in our day-to-day life, the unjustness 
of Waste niust be a familiar concept to the mind 
of the next generation. 

Perliaps lhe larger part of a child’s activity 
is concemed wilh these things and only the 
r<*inniruler with the social side, that which, as 
the inother usually puts ít, is “ nice ” or “ not 
iiico.” Herc every inch of ground is fought 
ovor. Tiiero is no code of conduet which is 
univorsally eonsiderod good breeding. Thi; 
uristoeral. niay smib with iinpunity, a Nazi 
inay l)eal. np a Jew, a Fascist may bomb 
Ahyssiiiians, a Brahmin curse a swoeper-boy, 
íi latlier terrorize his family and a Coininunist 
kill a <“hil«l beeause it is royal. 

The liberty of the ehild is boiindcd by the 
collective intorest. The faiiiily, the caste, the 
class, the party, the state, the nation are all 
eollectives. So is the huinan racc. And there. 
are many others. Eaeh iniposes its own res- 
Irictions. The resalt is, very little of libertv 
remains. The ehild íit the start *)f its life is 
l>urdened with so many shaekles tlial, when 
adulthood has at last relcascd it from parents 
and teachers, it ean only regain soniething of 
1’reedom at the (;ost of arduous eflort and bitter 
experienee. Those M'ho sueeeed have littlo 
cnergy left over to devote to the aelual 
iinprovement of themselws or of their environ- 
inent. Yet our hope of a better world is futile 
unless children be better than tlieir iiarents and 
know better what to do and how to do it. 
tVithout greater freedom It is not possible. 
Tlíey cannot grow wiser or stronger as long as 
ne bind their minds as the medieval Chinese 
liound woraen’s feet, the resultant objeets re- 
•■«embling anything but what thcy are. To re- 
luse to iiufiosc or allow others to impose sueh 
lionds upon our children would b(' to permit 
and help the young to begin where their elders 
(those of them who sueeeed in einaneipating 
thcmselves) are forced to leave off. They 
would have a fair ehaiice of inaking some pro- 
gress towards a maturity early and vigorous 
'"iiough to cope suecessfully with the world’s 
probíems. 

Greater liberty for the ehild implies a less 
exacting colleotive interest. As wc cannot do 
without a collective, altogether, the best course 
is to have the miniraum of limitation, which 
means choosing one out of the many and abid- 
ing by the discipline it demands. Which will 
cnable us to dispense with the rest? A detailed 


discussion of all the possibilities is outside the 
scope of this essay. I think it is fairly obvious 
that, if we consider the interests of humanity 
alone, we find ourselves obliged to act in 
accordance with the best tenets of all the other 
groups. Their narrower aspects are also 
autoniatically climinated. 

Now I do not mean that a ehild, when 
caught slapping its playmatc, should be stood 
up against the wall and Iccturcd about con- 
sideration for the human racc. What I do 
mean is that, as a touchstonc is used to test 
gold, so parents and teachers inust use consi- 
deration for humanity to evaluate each ques- 
lionable point of behaviour as they shape the 
young life or lives entrusted to their carc. 

When the mother or' the teacher is in a 
happy inood she perhaps say.s, “ Please don’t 
do that, dear,” quite politely. The ehild 
ílenuir.><. “ Why do you do it? ” a rebuko 
follow.s. 'J’h(íre is no reply. “ Stop it! ” the 
eominand shows that her good humour is on tlu‘ 
wane. “ Aren't you ashained of yourself? ” 
she trie.s to awaken a senso of guill. “Stop it 
iit (>nce or I will jmnisli you.” Tlor threat alsit 
fails. “ Renunuber lhe tiger that earries olT 
naughty litile. boys.” TI»; viotim still staiuls 
his ground, eoncealing his íright. “ Oh, you 
aro a nasty. despirablo ehild! ” 'Plie flood- 
gates aro down before her mounting anger and 
1 ’ .sharp blow eoinplolos the ganiut of her oor- 
roolive niethods. 

Adults have power. If they use that 
power to abuse the ehild «piickly Icariis that 
might is right íind conduets himstdf accordingly. 
t.’hildren initde! their conduet upon ours. 
They behave with their assoeiates as wc be- 
have with tlíem. A blow of any kind, vocally 
or i»hysieally administered, oontradiets the 
lesson in good deportment we wish to impart. 

Now-a-days alinost any eoinpetent doctor 
who is eoneorned with children can tell you the 
likely results of deliberately frightening a 
ehild. Yet I believe it is iwobably .still the 
inost widely practised niethod of obtaining 
obedionce. Frora tigers and bears and police- 
mon and doctors cldcrs resort (o abstractions 
with direct or veiled threats. Feelings of 
shame and guilt are also rooted in fear, the 
fear of ridiculc, of being hcld in conteinpt by 
the group. Fear in any shape or forra hampers 
the free activity of the individual and thwart.s 
his development. Conditions of life being 
what they are, none of us can escape it 
altogether, But our mental growth is deter- 
mined by the extent to which we can master our 
fears, and even at times forget thern. The 
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imposition of superâuous terrors upon the 
major or necessary onés senda fear rocketing 
out of control until the individual cowers bc- 
neath it in a wretched state of shattered nerves. 
Appeals to fear defeat our purpose and the 
realization of a better huiuan race is postponed 
by as many lives as we delibcrately help to 
maim in this fashion. 

Thcre is a mcthod different from all these 
which yields the desired results without 
endangering psychological hoalth. When you 
discover a bottlc of ink poured over your best 
Benares sarí or an expensive timc-piece 
sniashed and the torront of your indignation 
carries you to the point of atriking the guilty 
cl)ild—stop. Just stop. Keep perfectly still 
for as long as it takes to inastcr yoursolf and 
llicn say (piiotly, “Come now, let’s do some- 
thiiig cise.” Tako the cliild with you without 
aiiotlicr Word about tlu* inoiisfrous docd (you 
eaiuiot in any case undo itt and ongage it in 
some garno. l/utor wlicn holli of you have 
(piieled down, (ell it witlioul Iieat wliy what it 
diíl was wrong. Tlio resiiH wili fvdíy roward 
llie eflbrt i( citsls. 

Its confidoiiee in your ability to control 
yo\ir teinper restored, llio cliild will come tt* 
you with much it would otbcrwisc' conccal. No 
cbild originally wants to bc' naugbty. A child 
rcspccts a temiier controllcd; it Iias contempt 
for the adult wtio camiol kccp bimsclf in liand. 
As yct an undeformed soul, j( r('bclls a,i:ain‘<t 


authoritarianism. Its naughtinòss is a hcaltiiy 
reaction to unexplained or too exacting demands 
inade upon it. No normal child will brook a 
dictator; it only bides it time. 

Every one makes mistakes. If an adult 
were suddenly transferred to Mars, he would 
make many there in the strange surroundin^. 
A child, new to this earth and new to its 
body, feels at a great disadvantage amoiig huge 
and competent adults. A little sympathy will 
go a long way. The child will come to trust 
you and love you, for lovc has to be won, even 
the lovc of one’s own children. 

Diversion, for so I likc to call this method, 
has many possibilities. It covers any means 
by wliich the cnergy of the child can bc diverted 
fi’om undcsirablo to desirablc activity. And 
its practice demands sclf-restraint from the 
adult first of all. Mcrc lip control will not 
Work it. A set face and taut irritatcd feelings 
immediately antagonize the ebild. It does not 
matter what you say as long as these remain. 
Alclt compkdely, divert its attentiun, bc kind 
lo it aiul when a suitablc oiiportunity oceurs 
give it a simple explanation of your objections 
and the rcason for thein. 

Wisc discijtlining of a child means self- 
ilisciplinc for the aduli. AVe caiinot hel|t 
children lo be bidtcr lhan wc are unless wo 
beller onrselves. 'l’o give thcni a new and moic 
universal code of conduet ne nnist reshai»e our 
own. 


FORKUiN CAPITAL FOR ÍNDIA 

Hv ASHOKK tMlAlTKlhlKE 


Evkry nation atlonii)ting indu>irial and general 
economic dcvelopment retinires capital. It is, 
therefore, an important economic issuc to decide 
the source from whitíh the necessary eai)ital 
should bc obtained. It is also imporlant to 
diseuss the terms on which a nation should raise 
capital for its requiremeiits. Capital, as yvo 
know, is instnuncntal wealth. It is recpiired 
and used with a view to aid the production of 
wealth. So that the questiona as to how, where 
and when capital is used, very often determine 
its yield and value to those who make use of 
it. The same amount of capital can bc used 
judiciously or wastefully, in a highly produc- 
tive employinent or non-productively, at a 
period of boom or when trade is at a stand- 
still generally or in the particular íield in which 
the capital is employed. It is clear, therefore, 


that, capital can apprecialc «)r decrease in value 
accordingly as it is used intelligenlly or waste- 
fully, in a produetive lield or in a location 
barren of possibilities, and for the production 
of goods or Services in great demand or in 
exeess of what is wanted by rcady purchasers. 
Tlic method of putting capital to use, the parti¬ 
cular placo it oecupies in relation to raw mate¬ 
riais, natural resources, markets, and labour 
and the time when it is brought into use deter¬ 
mine the value it will attain after employmcnt. 
A thousand rupees put into an industry engaged 
in the pxploitation of rieh, abundant and' 
líitherto unworked natural resources, with a 
ready and eager and ever-expanding market 
when raade available for use, will yield a retum, 
perhaps, much higher than what the average 
thousand rupees would bc eaming elsewhcre. 
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Tlio reault will be, that, on account of a high 
perceniago rcturn, thc stock rcpresenting the 
original tliousand rupees would find buyers at 
a much higher figure. This appreciaüon in thc 
inarket value of the thousand rupees is not at 
all due to any inherent quality in this thousand 
rupees. The ajipreciation is due to the 
surroundings it has becn able to find in thc form 
of Virgin natural resources, and cheap labour 
and a ready niarkct for the produets thercof. 
Of course, no onc ean deny its sharo of credit 
to thc enterprising agcncy which had brought 
tlic capital to this jirofitablc cinployinent. But 
usually the actual investons, wlio are the ehief 
bcneficiarics, hardly know auything about thc 
use their capital will be put to. What is re- 
(piircd here to be eiuphasizeil is the fact that 
the cconomic environinont of all capital invest- 
nients react essenlially upon their future market 
values. 

CajHtal investinents wliieli are nationally 
negotiated are usually of diniensions looiuing 
íar lieyond and above thc reaeh of the averagí' 
individual or joiiit stock entiTprise. Railways, 
steninship lines, airways, road (Icvelopmcnt, 
canalization, irrigation, intornational market¬ 
ing venture.s, large scale íinancing with thc 
objCct of controlling better jiriccs or túling over 
diflieult times, etc., ete., are all iustances wliore 
State enterprise should find uscful outlets 
thougli, of course, privatc enterprise has been 
found (o undertake sueh Work on muucrous 
üccasions. i^inallcr industrial ventures which 
are aided in their activity liy slatc iirotcction, 
or bounty, provide instanees of indirect support 
by thc State. Sueli enterinises, being often 
.''eini-monopolislie, are eapablo of yieldiug high 
jirofits. Investors, whose eai»ital goes into ven¬ 
tures directly or indirectly sponsored by the 
State, usually do not cxjieet a high return. be- 
cause of the guaranteed nature of their iuterest 
rcturn or of thc security they obtain on account 
of GoA*crnuiental aid and association. For 
exaniple, investors in (lovernment of índia 
loans would never dream of partieiiiating in 
future increases in revenue, any more tlian they 
would be a.sked to forego interest in year.s of 
déficit, and investors in guaranteed railways, or 
similar enterprises would not look for high 
rcturns. On the othcr hand, a per.son investing 
in Jute Mills sliares would expect a variablê 
return froni liis investment, which will risc or 
fali with thc profils of thc Mills. So far as 
thc investors are the nationals of thc Country 
in which thc industries are locatcd the payracnt 
of high dividends, has gcnerally speaWng thc 
effect of State Capitalism on the economic liíe 


of thc nation. For, the high dividends earned 
in one industry located within the territories 
of the Country get invested into other industries 
located in thc same territories or find their way 
into nunierous pockets belonging to numberless 
othcr nationals as wages, pricc of purchases 
or fees paid for Services. If the dividends are 
jiaid, however, to foreigners, it leads to a drain 
of wealth and turns thc balance of trade against 
the dividend paying country, or results, through 
reinvestment of the dividends, by the 
forci^ers, within thc country of origin, to an 
ever-inereasing foreign claim to a share of thc 
annual nationiil sum total of income. 

The Brilish investors who originally put 
their Indian earnings (of every kind) into in¬ 
dustries in Intlia, have thus becn enablcd to 
obtain an cvcrincrcasing control over the exist- 
ing induslrial caiiital of índia. They, no doubt, 
showed intelligencc and enterprise, but thc 
major portion of their gains are due to their 
fortunato political supremacy in this country 
íind to the as yct unexploited nature of thc 
cconomic resources of índia, at thc time whcn 
their investments began. Some oulstanding 
cxamjdcs of capital appreciation in some of our 
British controllcd industries would not be out 
(*f placc here. Tliese figures are made out of 
reeent mark<'t quotations and as such, 
reflcet lhe effects of thc o.xisting worldwid 
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Thosc lignros do not in any wuy cxa^gcr- 
alc tlio incroaso in valuc fhat thosc stooks somo 
timo attainod; tho prosont iimrkot prio<*s, whioli 
aro shown al)()Vo, l)oin}í phonomonally sub- 
normal owinR to tlic worldwido trade doi)ros- 
sion. At onc timo thc prioos worc oven doublo 
and trebie of what thcy aro now. And in suoh 
timos a vcry large numbor of sharos changod 
hands. An assumption, thoreforo, thnt tho 
original holdors of those sharos got baok moro 
than what they had originally spont by solling 
off less than half their holdings woid(Í not be 
fantastic. It is quito likoly, thoroforo, that somo 
prosont holdors of those stocks, who niay bo 
holding, say, 49% of thc total stock, have paid 
to tho- original holdors thc whole amount of thc 
lattcr’s investinents in oxohange of a less than 
Irnlf share. The firstcomers have by this 
devclopinent got a permanent (lion’s) share of 
thc profits as well as a refund of their money. 
They have incidentally retaincd their control 
over thc managcnient and inost of thc prize jobs 
and lucrative privileges. 

It is not the intention of thc present writer 
to prove here that the British entrepreneurs who 
industrialized índia in tlic last and towards 
the beginning of this century, werc guilty of 
any large scalc fraud or illegitimatc òonduet. 
They had an opportunity before thein and, being 


the true descendants of Drake or Hawkins, 
they made good use of it. One cannot condemn 
their action when one takcs into account tlie 
moral outlook of the men concemed. The above 
description of what happcned during the first 
phase of our Industrial Revolution, has been 
given with a view to explain to the publio how 
capital investments, made in favourable sur- 
roundings, lose their usual meaning and assume 
thc dimensions of a gigantic windfall. A far- 
sightcd view of national cconomy also points 
out thc dangers of such investments, when 
forcigners arc allowcd to sccurc them. Just as 
an army secks to oceupy positions from which 
a great number of enemios can bc checked and 
oontrolled by a small body of men, capital secks 
to oceupy certain vantage points, whence it can 
casily exploit thc resources of nature, human 
labour and eager consumors, and carn profits 
far in cxccss of what may bc nornially obtained 
by it in othor ficlds. Thosc vantage points of 
investments should bc uiider thc entirc control 
of tho nation, and, if that is not ])0S8Íblc, undor 
lho control of only nationals. This is ncccssary 
íor Iwo reasons. Firstly, thero is the question 
of drain of woalth and loss of control over thc 
nations’ asseis and incomo when forcigners arc 
ídlowed lo invest eai)ital in the most fruitful 
enterpiãses. Secondly, forcigners may not Ikj 
cx|)oetod to ox|)Iüit tlic natural resources of a 
country witli any far-sightcd attitudc of mind. 
'I’liey will malecí money while thc going is good 
and will not work things kecping in view the 
cqnser\'ation of resources for the future. Nor 
will they avoid iudircct damages to thc nation’s 
assets. Thus, a spirit of short-sightcd economic 
adventure will induce forcigners to cut dowTi 
entire forests for timber without plnnting any 
now trees for future use. Coai mining may be 
dono in a way which will render unworkable 
further and greater deposits in less readily 
accessible regions. Thc list of possiblc cconomic 
indiscrotions by forcigners may be increascd 
but it should suíficc to point out that thosc 
whose aim is immediate profit for themseíves 
cannot be depended upon to look to the ultimato 
gain of tho nation. Morcover, forcigners will 
use thc labour powor of the nation without 
ihinking whether the terms and conditions of 
labour, would, in the futuro, react hàrmfully 
upon thc working capacity of coming generá- 
tions of workcrs. It may be argued that cap>» 
talists bolonging to thc nation will be no better. 
But, onc may cxpect thc inhabitants of the 
country to harbour a more friendly feeling for 
their workcrs, as well as to think in terms of 
thc prospects that they would bc creating for 
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their graiul-children for carning profits. Third- 
ly, foreigncrs usimlly coiiiijlicate cconoinic 
issuos by linking up politics with econoinic 
riglíts. History will prove that there havc bcen 
inany occasions whcn nations havc bcen poli- 
tically cocrced in order to inake them yield up 
pconomic vantage points to foreigncra. Wars 
liavc bcen fought to make nations yield up 
yards after foreigncrs have had a taste of the 
profits that the inches havc provided thcm. For 
thesc reasons, gcnerally speaking, foreigncrs 
should be avoided by all nations in sccuring 
capital for their econoniic developinent. 

Now, assuming that a iiation musl havc 
ca|)ital and that national sources arc either in- 
suíficient or difficult to tap; what should thcn 
bc the policy of the nation in approaching 
foreign sources for the required capital? 

Foreigncrs niay supply the capital required 
for the developincnt of a country in different 
ways :— 

1. Thoy raay theniselvcs take the initia- 
tive in the inatter of invcstinent. 

2. Thcy nifty be iiuhico<l by the nation or 
its naüonals to iiiake the investment. 

In the first case the foreigncrs may supply 
the wliole of the capital or only part, of it. 
Thcy may also keep entire control over the 
manag<>tnent of the enteiprise in whi<*h they 
invest or, again, they may share the control. 
Jn some cases they have been noted to float a 
eoinpany and invest litile in it themselvcs, while 
keeping all control in their own liand.s. In other 
cases, their control is only ])roportionate to their 
investment. Of these aiternatives the foreign- 
controlled and almost entirely nationally- 
financed concern is the n»»st objectionable form 
of foreign enlorprise. 

In the second group \ve come ueross en- 
(erprises which are nationally oignnized biit 
seek foreign caj)ital on different terms. Some- 
tiincs a share of the managein(>nt is given to 
the foreign investors. In others the foreign 
investors get a preference in the distribution 
of profits, in that their share is first paid a 
certain guaranteed dividend and the rest of the 
shares arè alloted any dividend only out of 
whftt is left over. In yet others the foreign In¬ 
vestors obtain a guaranteed proílt and besides 
^is also participate in the general profits. 
There are also instances of pure and simple 
division of profits without question of prefer¬ 
ence. And occasionally foreign capital is taken 
oh a fixed rate of interost and for a fixed period 
only aftér which the mortey Is repaid. In the 
case of State borrowings ti»c loans are alway» 
fixed interest bcaring. They are usually repay- 


able after a certain number of years. They 
may, howcver, also be a permanent charge ori 
the revenues by being redeemable ònly at the 
option of the State. 

So that, we have to judge the merits of 
the various fonns and terms of obtaining foreign 
capital for national industrial or State require- 
inents. It is quite evident that in no case 
should foreigncrs be allowed to control any con- 
cern without investing in it. They should also 
be restricted in their control as far as possible 
in order to safeguard the nation's permanent 
interests. Control and investment should at 
least be on a proportionate basis between 
foreigncrs and nationals and in no case should 
national control fali short of 50%. But when- 
ever possible the foreigner should have only a 
claim on a share of the profits and no more. 
If foreigncrs could bc induced to invest capital 
at a fixed inaximum rate of dividend with a 
clausc by which they could be repaid their 
nioney after a guaranteed minimura period, it 
woiild bc to the best advantage of the nation. 
Let u.s .say, the State or any large Corporation 
wanted foreign money for some big enterprise. 
The best course for them would bc to obtain the 
money, say, for only 5, 10, 15, or 20 years at 
a fixeíl r.ate of interest. So that while lhe slow 
moving national capital found its way into tlio 
enterprise or enough profits accumulated to 
replace the borrowcd capital, the ready foreign 
money may be used to hasten up matters. If 
the foreigncrs would not invest in repayable 
(lebenture.s or loans, they should be given non- 
votable preference shares in the c.ase of joint- 
slock enlcrpriscs. Failing in this also, just 
preference shares may be given; but the total 
number of votes going to fercigners shonkl bc 
le.ss than what remains in national hands. 

índia is now facing her mitional Industrial 
Revolution. In the last century and down to 
present times, the nation had no economic 
programme or outiook. Economic ventures were 
either an expression of capital’s eternal quest 
for ncwcr fields for bringing labour and natural 
resources in conjunction with a view to in* 
dividual as opposed fi) social profit; or of State 
enterprise for military, adrainistrative or revenue 
purposcs. That national economic outiook 
which sccks to develop the human and natural 
resources of the country with a View to obtalh 
the maxitnum uscfulness oUt of everything, so 
that the nation may live a inorc comfortablO, 
cultured, leisured, healthy And independetlt llfo, 
so that the liation’8 produetive power for poacé 
or war may remain ever on the inorease, has 
hitherto been absent. Mills for the beüefit of 
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the miii ownera, factoríes for the proíit of in> 
dustrialists, plantations for thc good of the 
planters and so on and so fortii, have bcen oui* 
guiding principies so far. And in cahnilating 
profits, indirect losses to the community or to 
future generations have never bcen counted. 
Such a rich íield, as índia has seldorn been 
offered to foreign or local profit-makers in the 
entire cconomic history of the world. Foreign 
investors specially got a rare opportunity to 
multiply their capital at high speed in this great 
and uncxploited ficld. Yct, the majority of 
Indian workers and Indian natural resourccs 
retained much of their econoinic potentiality un- 
developed through this period of exploitation. 
Indian labour has yct a great amount of pro- 
ductive ability, which caii be turned to proper 
use by training and organizaüon. The natural 
resourccs of índia are also inainl}'^ undevelopcd 
in the sense that with bctter skilled labour and 
equipment, thesc resourccs can be worked to 
yield a vcry much greator uscfulnoss to thc 
Indian nation. 

The question of cconoinie planning has 
often bcen discussed. Planning is nothing but 
utilizing all national rosources in the most profit- 
able inanner for the nation. In a scheme of 
national economic reconstruction, olcctrification, 
road, railway and canal conatruction, industrial 
training, irrigation, sciontific cultivation, storagc, 
transport, marketing, manufacturo of metais, 
machinery and hoavy Chemicals, research, educa- 
tion, health and sanitation, in short evcrything 
that will benefit the nation oconomically now 
and hercafter will have to be included. Such 
a schemc to be worked into effect will require 
enorinous capital. International capital will 
readily see the possibilitics of a second and 
vaster Industrial Revolution in índia. That 
they have seen it already can be proved by the 
investment of American, French, Japancse, 
Czechoslovakian, Swedish and other capital in 
índia during recent years. The question is, 
should we allow all individuais or individual 
groups of financiers to have the frecdom of 
Indian investments or should we make the 
economic development of índia a purely national 
affair, taking foreign capital on a national guar- 
antee and reserving to the nation the future 
and cumulative benefits of this development? 

It is not impossible for the Indian Nation 
to make a thorough and scientific survey of the 
economic potentialities of this couhtry. We 
can^ also chart out our own requitements in the 
various âelds, that are not dircctly econòmici 
but on which economic prògress depends funda- 
mentatly^ viz., education, sanitatíon, national 
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health, research, technioal, agricultural and other 
institutions, etc., etc. If a nation can borrow 
money to wage war or to meet budget dc&cits, 
surely it will not be sinful írom the point of 
view of Public Finance to borrow with a view 
to improve our national iife and future pros- 
pects. It will be better; for wars impair the 
future productivity of a nation, whereas public 
bcncfit arrangements improve it. Money thus 
spcnt will certainly increase future revenues, 
out of which the borrowinga can bc repaid. 
Apart from public works of the nature of road, 
railway or canal conatruction, building porta, 
docka, wharves, or irrigation projecta, etc., 
which the State can directly finance and manage, 
all ncceaaary induatries or cconomic ventures, 
whcn adjudgcd profitable by experta, can be 
íinanccd by the State from their borrowinga. 
A meciianiam can be aet up whercby persons 
desirous of engaging in an approvcd enterpriae 
may secure whatever foreign capital they may 
require through the agency of the State. Their 
own ahare of capital will guarantee the con- 
tingent liability of the State and they shall not 
bc permitted to make a more than scheduled 
rate of profit out of their businesa. If the 
cconomic experta appointed by the State do not 
approvc of any venture, aurcly such a venture 
would be of doubtful utility and for such things 
the State should not keep the doors of the 
nation open to foreign investors. The State 
can lend to approved enterprises, say, fifty per 
cent of thc required capital against debentures. 
If the enterprise cannot fully pay back all the 
money borrowed within the specifíed period, one 
set of debentures can always be replaced by 
unother. State supervision and connection will 
also induce our hesitating capitalists to invest 
more readily in all important and basic economic 
enterprises. 

The whole of the above discussion has been 
carricd on, not with any immediate expecta- 
tion of State action in the national economic 
fíeld. It is quite likely that thc Indian nation 
will hand over many more economically 
strategic positions to foreign investors, manu- 
facturers, bankers, etc., etc., but the eyes of thc 
nation should be opened to the risk of becom* 
ing higbly organized in production in the future, 
but under an entirely foreign overloidship; so 
that the fruits of the increased productivil^ will 
be denied the producers. Unrestricted in¬ 
dividual control, ^lether foreign or in^genous; 
over essential economic institutions, can nevet' 
result in true national prosperity. Wheü 
forei^, it id odious; when indigetious, it is 
iniquitous. We, who are striving for SWaraji 
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phoiild nc^•ol■ losè siglit of the íiltimate implica- dcvclopnient on similar lines raust be avoided. 
Iloh of foreign cconomic ontcrprisc in índia. Capital Ims its own tnie share of production. 
ift tlic past sueh venturcs havc cxploited our líiit that share is not whatever capital can 
resoiirces ou a small scale. Any large scalc grab. 


TRAVFXLERS IN THE NIGHT 

By sita devi 


(3) 

As the rickshaw raccd to^yarda Satyasaran*s 
temporary abode, hc fclt his exoitoment sub- 
siding. But a crowd of thouglíts assailed his 
mind at the same timo. He had aeted likc a 
modem Don Quixote and rcscucd the danisel 
in distress, but how was ho going to provido 
for her future? If it had beon a boy instead 
of a girl, the problem would have bccn less 
aeute. IIc might have scrvTd as a sorvant in 
Biswanath Babu’s housc. Kanakamma too, 
would not mind working as an ay ah, as sho 
probably bclonged to the same class froin 
which ayahs are rocruited in Rangoon. But 
Satyasaran kncvv no lady here, who could 
cmploy the girl. The girl might bc entrusted 
to the Christian missionários, but the very 
thought was unpalatablc to his Hindu mind. 
Besides, he did not know whether the girl would 
agree to becoming a convert. By this time hc 
had arrived at his dostination. 

He knocked loudly at the door. Karoini 
opencd the door and looked a bit amazed at 
Hatyasaran’s sudden retura. Satyasaran rushcd 
in without a word of explanation and taking 
out two hundred rupees frora his trunk, jumped 
into the rickshaw again. Hc was back in a 
fcw minutes. 

The fat Madrasi grinned from ear to ear, 
as the money was placed in his hand. “ Babu^ 
Salaam,” he cried to Satyasaran, and departed 
with heaA^y resounding stops down the stairs. 
Kanakamma sat in her comer, gazing at 
Satyasaran, with large frightened cycs. 

The gentleman who had bcfricnded 
Satyasaran now introduced himself as Babu 
Gopalchandf% Chowdhuri. 

“ What is to be done about her now? ” 
Satyasaran asked him. 

“ Tbese ^uthemers have a big colony in 
Rangoon,” said the gentleman. “Let us ask 
her whether she has got any friends or relatives 
herc.” 


The question was put to the girl, who 
answered that she had no relatives in Rangoon. 
But there was an old woman in Kalabusti whom 
she called aunt. She might put Kanakamma 
up for onc night, but she would not agree to 
kcep her for long. Thcy were very poor people 
and the aunfs husband was a great drunkard. 
Kanakamma would feel very much frightened, 
it she had to stay there for long. 

“ Wc must not take her out of the tiger’s 
jaws, mcroly to lling her to the crocodile,” said 
Satyasaran. 

“But my dear sir,” said Gopal Babu, 
“ thesc people cannot swallow her up in one 
night. lict her go there for a day or twq.” Hc 
turned to Kanakamma and asked, “ Would you 
be able to rceognise their house? ” 

Kanakamma replied that if she were taken 
to Kalabusti, she would recognise the house. 
Satyasaran was a ncwcomcr and hc knew 
notíiing of the town. He tiirned to Gopal Babu 
again and said, “ Ploasc help me a bit more, 
since you have done so much. Come with me 
and sec the girl to her aunfs home.” 

They called a carriage again and started 
with Kanakamma. Kalabusti was but a suburb 
of Rangoon and was not far off. As they 
reached the suburb, thcy got down from the 
carriage and proceeded on foot. Kanakamma 
led the way. They traversed a large number 
of .streets and lanes, before Kanakamma stopped. 
►She pointed to the lane in front, saying that her 
aunt lived here. The lane was extremely 
narrow and filthy. The smell here was so 
abominablc, that the party had to cover their 
nostrils with their clothes. There were two 
rows of dilapidatcd huts oii the two sides of 
the lane. 

Kanakamma pointed to a shed, saying that 
her aunt lived here. A man sat on a mat, in 
front of the shèd, busy smoking. This was 
probably the imole. At the sight of 
Kanakamma, he cried out boarsely, saying 
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something in his own dialect. Â dozen people 
appeared on the acene, iminediately, as if by 
magic. Eanakamma pointed to an old woman. 
This was the aunt, and a more horrible old 
woman it was difficult to imagine. 

“ Ask her whether she is willing to put you 
iip,” said Satyasaran to Kanakamma. 

The girl spoke to the old woman. A storm 
of Telugu words assailed their ears in reply. 
After it had subsided a little, Kanakamma 
cxplaincd to Satyasaran, that her aunt was 
willing to put her up, but for two days only. 
And she wanted eight annas in advance for the 
girrs food. Satyasaran took the required sum 
üut of his pocket at once, and handed it to the 
old woman. “ Do you tliink tliey would spend 
it on the girPe food?” asked Gopal Babu. 
“ No fear. They are going to spend it on 
drink.” 

They would come and take her away after 
two days, Satyasaran assurcd Kanakamma 
and stai*ted on his way back with Gopal Babu. 
They called a rickshaw and got into it. Satya¬ 
saran looked back and íound Kanakamma 
gazing at him piteoualy. He began to feel sony 
for the poor prl. They should not have left her 
in that stinking hole, after makiiig such a show 
of rcscuing her. Pcrhaps the old drunkard 
had already begun to beat her. 

They got cíowu froní the rickshaw as they 
rcachcd one of the bigger thoroughfaros of the 
city. “ I inust be off now ”, said Gopal Babu. 

Satyasaran’s head was slill full of the ncw 
probloin. “ Caniiot we provido the girl with a 
more respcctable dwelling place, within two 
days? ” hc asked. 

“We ought to,” said Gopal Babu. “Wc 
have got two full days, that ineans, forty-oight 
hours. Kiiigdoms had been huilt and ruined in 
less time.” 

“ If you are going to rciuain at hoiuc in 
the evening,” said Satyasaran, “ I shull call on 
you again with Biswanath Babu. 1 cannot do 
nnything alone here as I know no one. You 
must help me kindiy.” 

“ So you have put up at Biswanath BabiiV 
house?” asked Gopal Babu. " Is it Biswanath 
Maitra, who works in the bank?” 

“ The very saine,” said Satyasaran. “ Do 
you know him then? That is very good. I 
shall bring him along with me.” 

Gopal Babu carne a little way with Satya¬ 
saran, then proceeded to his own home. 
Satyasaran reached his hosfs house and found 
that he had not yet retumed. Hc sat in a 
chair, tuming over an old newspaper. He did 
pot feel líke |i;oing out again, as bis fint venture 


that way had cost him too much. Kamini 
brought him a cup of very strong tea, and some 
sweete prepared at home, which tasted likc 
dough in Satyasaran^B mouth. Hc left it alone, 
and íinished the tea at his leisure. 

Biswanath Babu returned at this stage. 
He threw away his hat, as soon as he entered 
the room, and taking off his coat hung it on the 
back of a chair. He sat down then and 
began to wipe his face with his handkerchief. 
" It is too much for an old man like myself 1 ” 
he muttered. “This daily slavery. I wonder 
when I shall be free of it.” Then he tumed 
to Satyasaran and asked, “ Now then, how 
much did you see of the city? Did you likc 
it? Some people like it very much.” 

“ I did not see much of it,” said Satyasaran. 
“ I got mixed up in an ugly affair, soon after I 
went out and so could not proceed farther. 
Some Madrasi chap has rclieved me of some 
moncy.” 

“ How is that? ” cried out his host, with 
anxious concern. “ Tell me what happened.” 

Satyasaran told him cverything in detail. 
Biswanath Babu slapped his thigh in excite- 
ment as Satyasaran concluded his tale, and 
cried out, “ What a shame ! Why did you try 
to shoulder another’s burden ? What if the 
girl was beiug sold? Thos(! creatm’es are quito 
aceustomed to being sold. Their nicnfolk 
regard thcin as no better than cattle. They 
are bought and sold and beaten; thafs all in 
the day’8 work. But what are you going to 
do with her, now that you have rcscucd 
her? ” 

“ We must arrange something for her,” 
said Satyasaran. “ The girl has never been 
sold before, as I understood. You and Gopal 
Babu must decide what is best to be done.” 

His host did not seem to have heard him. 
“ You are a young man, but Gopal Chowdhuri 
is old enough to know better,” hc said. “ He 
should have given you sound advicc. You 
threw away two hundred rupees, in this time 
of scarcity! What a thing to do! How much 
more have you got with you? Give it to me, 
or some swindler or other will relieve you of 
that too. You don’t know this land. It is full 
of crooks.” 

“ I have vciy little left,” said Satyasaran. 
“ However I shall give it to you to keep.” 

Kamini brought in tea and sweets for his 
master at this juncture. Biswanath began to 
eat and mumbled, “ Yes, give it to me, I shall 
put it in the Postal Saviugs Bank. The land 
is bad and the house is unsafe. It is better not 
to keep money here.” 
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He íiiiished his tca, and set out with 
Satyasaran, after changing his English suit 
for a Bcngali dress. Rickshaws seeined to be 
rather cheap here, the fare being two annas 
for any distance, within thc city. So few 
])eople took the trouble of walking here. 
Biswanath Babu too, got into a rickshaw with 
his coiupanion and was soon in Gopal Babu’s 
house. The latter was waiting for them. He 
rcceived thein cordially and bcgan to press 
lliem to have tca. Biit both of thein refused, 
ns they had just had tea. Tiien (iojial Babu 
iooked at Satyasaran and saiii, “ I have secured 
a good job for tlmt Kanakainniii. If you agrec 
to plaee her tliere, it would bc a good thing for 
hor.” 

Satyasaran wanted iiior»! details. 

" One of niy friends is looking for an af/ah 
for his small daughtcr,” said (íopal Babu. 
“ The trained ayahs want big salaries here. 
They don’t want to work for less thaii twenty- 
livc. But the gcntlemaii eannot afford to pay 
.«o much. He can jiay up to ten rupee.s, 
besides board and lodging. You can put 
Kanakamma there. They \vou’t e.xpect a 
trained servant on so siuail a salary. Slie will 
learn her work in a few days. I can guarantee 
the safety of lho plaee. She would noi be 
safer, if she resided with her own parents.” 

“ In niy opinion, the girl should be placed 
there,” said Biswanath Babu. “ She will learn 
the work of an ayah and would be able to 
earn a bigger salary in future.” 

“ Then we must go to-inorrow and fetch 
her from Kalabusti,” said Gopal Babu. “ She 
must have reccived some beating by this time. 
But let this be a lesson to you. Don’t ineddle 
with any such thing in future. Tn this wxirld. 
you must take care of yourself first, and let 
others care for themselves.” 

Satyasaran could but sinile in reply. 
After some more talk, Biswanath Babu got up 
to go. The heat was terrifie and his roorns 
must be like furnaces now. Besides, Kamini 
would be lighting the kilchen fires now, niaking 
the house full of smoke. 'J'he iirospect of 
retuming to it now seeined so unenviablc that 
Biswanath Babu procceded straight to the 
cinema instead. Satyasaran w'as no cinema fan, 
still he went with his host, not liking to spend 
a solitaiy evening. 

Next morning, as soon as they had finishcid 
their tea, both of them started for Gopal Babu’s 
house. Picking him up, they then proceeded 
to Kalabusti for Kanakamma. Tlicy had to 
do a lot of searching beforc thiy could discover 
that wonderful lane. They had omitted to 


notice its name the other da^. Âfter some 
time they succeeded in finding it out. ^ 

Kanakamma sat outside the tin shed, 
busy with a big pestle and hammer. She rose 
up with a smile on her face, as soon as^ she 
could recognise Satyasaran and his companions. 
Next she ran inside to inform her relatives 
about the arrival of the visitors. 

“ So this is Kanakamma? ” asked 
Biswanath Babu. “She is very young.” 

A crowd of people rushed out almost 
immediately after from all thc huts in thc 
neighbourhoüd. Tlie Babiw had come to take 
Kanakannna away, the news had spread. 
They all guzcd at poor Satyasaran with so 
much interest that his face tumed positively 
rcd. He could understand quite well that these 
jicople werc regarding him as thc girl’8 future 
liusband. 

Kanakamma caine out again. She had 
done somo dressing uj) within these few 
minutes. She had W’a8hed the turmeric off hei‘ 
hands, combed her hair and (‘liunged her old and 
torn sari for the yellow and red bordered one 
which she had bcen wearing ycsterday. The 
aunt had probably given her some wedding 
prosents, as the girl carried two coloured suns 
and a pair of brass utensils in her liand. 

The hackney carriages in Rangoon aro 
inado to sit throc people only. As thoy worc 
now four in nuinbcr, Gopal Babu jtroposed to 
go by trarn. 

But Biswanath Babu was not at all will- 
ing to bc seen in the same carriage with 
Kanakamma, so he interposed ipückly, saying, 
“ I slmll go by train, you follow me in thc 
carriage. I shall wait for you in front of the 
station.” He opened his umbrella and walked 
oíf at a smart pacc without waiting for thc 
others to speak. 

Satyasaran called a carriage again and all 
three got inlo it. Kanakamma took leave of 
cveryone quite checrfully and it was evident 
that the pang of separation was not causing 
hor any sorrow. 

As they carne near thc station, Biswanath 
Babu was seen waiting for them. They got 
down from the carriage. “ Is your house 
here? ” asked the girl with a smile. 

Satyasaran had to cxplain that his house 
was far off, but the gentleman, who was going 
to employ Kanakamma as an ayah, lived dose 
by. The poor girl Iooked at him, her face 
distorted with disraay and amazement. 
“ Won’t you keep me with you ? ” she asked. 
She no longer trusted the cruel world. Un- 
known dangers lurked at every comer for her 
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and safety dwelt only in tlie company of thia 
stranger, who was no longer a atranger to her. 
She depended wholly on Satyaaaran. 

Satyasaran felt a clammy sweat breaking 
out on his forehead. So the girl, too, had been 
expecting thia? But how waa hc going to makc 
her underatand that it waa abaolutely impoa- 
aiblü? Shc waa aimple and innocent aa a wild 
gazclle. It waa fortunate that Satya8aran’a 
othcr companiona were busy acolding thc coach- 
luan, otherwiae he would iiave felb atill more 
embarraased. 

He begaii to tell Kaiiakamma tiiat as hc 
hail no family liere, hc did not waiit a luaid- 
servHiit. 8he must work iii tliis gentloman’s 
family for the preseiit. If shc could Icarn her 
Work well, she would soou get other joba at a 
highcr salary. 

Kanakamiua stood silent and sad. 
Salyasaran’8 arguiueut#i did not seoni to havc 
convincod hor much. Shc liad probably ncver 
hcard bcfore of peoplc buying ayahs for other 
l)coplos’ benefit. 

Tlioy Icft her at hor now oiuploycra Uouso, 
and wont back to (lioir respectivo hoincs. 
f^ntyusaran felt utterly wrctchcd, so full was 
his hoart of shame and soirow. Wliat a situa- 
tion ! Did thc girl rcally expcct that shc was 
going lo live with him? Was she very much 
(lisappointcd? Thc moi'c hc thouglit about it, 
thc more complex bccanie thc situation. 
Should hc sce her again or should he not? But 
how could he totally rofrain from meeting her? 
As hc had bccorue her self-constitutcd guardian, 
hc must look after her to a certain extent. The 
sorrowful look in the girUs cyes had made a 
deep impression on his heart. 

Biswanath Babu began to get ready for 
his officc, as soon as he reached home. 
Satyasaran sat in a corner, immersed in his 
thoughts. Before his host Icít, he gave 
iSatayasaran plenty of arlvice about minding 
his own business and letiing other people mind 
theirs. 

But Satyasaran went out again, after his 
midday meai, though he kopt Biswanath Babu’s 
advicc in mind. Whenever he saw a crowd, 
hc gave it a wide berth. Hc walkcd about the 
whole of the afternoon and came back home 
when it was evening. 

(4) 

A few days passed in this manner. 
Satyasaran spent his mornings in scarch of 
cmploynient. The evenings, hc írequently 
devoted to visiting Kanakamma. He went 
rather unwillingly, nearly everytime. He 


would usually find her in the lane, walking 
about with her two small char^. Her large 
eyes would become bright with joy as soon as 
she would catch sight of him. She would rush 
up to him at once and ask, “Are you well, 
Babu ? ” 

Satyasaran would fecl very guilty at this. 
Why was the girl so glad to see him? He had 
tried tu do good to her, but actually he had 
bruught a great sorrow and disappointment into 
thc girrs íife. Why had hc let her nourisli 
such an impossible hope? Hc would ask about 
hor health and would thcn rush away from thc 
placíc. He wondered how much sorrow fatc 
held in storc for the innocent girl. But still 
thorc wtis some cunsolation in thc thought that 
hc had saved her from a most hideous fate. 

His own problcms were bccoming more 
and more acute eveiy day. There did not 
seoiu to be any cliancc for him herc. His host 
was niost considerate and i)olitc, yct Satyasaran 
began to fcel very awkward. He could 
havc gonc away to a “ mess,” but how long 
would hc be able to afford that? Hc had 
brought very littlc moncy with him. Hc had a 
few acqaintances herc, thesc he requested again 
and again to íind a job for him. But he soon 
learnt how hard it was to get a job. If he 
could havc playcd the sycophant to some 
iinportant ])erson, he could have got a job. 
Or if hc could have bribed ])eople, hc would 
havc succecded. But be had Icamt none of 
thesc arts. So he got no job. This enforced 
depcndence made him fret day and night and 
he lo-st all peace of mind. 

But worse was soon to come. Biswanath 
Babu took leave from thc oflRce, as he had to 
proceed home, in order to give his daughter in 
marriage. He called Satyasaran and asked, 
" What have you decided to do, my dear boy? 
It will be some time before I return.” 

“ I shall remove to some “ mess ” or other,” 
said Satyasaran. 

“ I know of a few," said Biswanath Babu. 
“ I shall sce if I can secure a ‘ seat ’ for you. 
You mu.st look about too. You must seo 
whether thc house is big and thc sittiation good. 
Don’t go into a dirty lane. The food must bc 
good, too. You will be extrcmely uncom- 
fortable even in the best ' mo.s,'^,’ but there is 
no help for it.” 

Satyasaran sccured a ‘scut’ casily. But 
this new placo was horriblc, and nearly made 
him weep. In Calcutta, hc had a suit of 
rooms for him.'<clf, a car and a valet. Now hc 
had to live in a small room with some 
strangers. He had to sleep here and to dres^ 
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here. These pcople bad raany habits which 
jarred on Satyasaran terribly. Tbere was only 
one servant. He bad to cook for all the 
boarders, and was too tircd to sweep or clean 
the flat. So the rooms wcrc rather untidy and 
dirty. Satyasaran flung himself in a chair after 
putting bis luggage down, a crusbing sensc of 
hopelessness íilling bis beart. 

He wcnt out in the evening, after baving 
bis tea. His feet carried bim to Kanakamina’8 
liome, as if unconsciously. The girl was 
waíking about as usual, witb ber chargos. 
Satyasaran apiiroacbod licr and found that she 
bad bccome very tbin. ller cycs appearcd 
largor than ever in licr tbin face. But they 
brigbtcnod up at the sight of Satyasaran. 

She was going to ask bim about his bcaltb 
But Satyasaran forestallod her by asking 
whcthcr she was well and was getting enougb 
to cat. 

“ I am wcU, Babu,” sbc replied in broken 
Hindi, “ The mistress gives me plenty of food 
too. But my beart is very uneasy.” 

Satyasaran did not know what to say to 
tbis. Ho remained silent for a few minutes, 
then hc left her after informing ber about his 
eliango of address. He also told ber to Ict bim 
knoW if ever slic wanted anytliing. 

The girl took hiin at his word. She visitod 
bim iwicc or thrice. In Rango<»n, nobody 
botiicrs nuich about ])ropricty. So bis fcllow- 
boarders winked at one aiioiber rather know- 
ingly and tJiere tlie matter ended. It was for- 
tunate for Satyasaran tliat he did not see them. 
Tiic next time Kanakamma eame, ho went 
down to the lane to meet her and asked why 
she ba<l come. Did she want anything. 

“ No, Babu,” the girl replied. “ I bave 
come to pay you some monev.” Satyasaran 
stared at lier in amazenient. What moncy di<l 
she mean? The girl explained that she wanted 
gradtially to pay baek tlie money, he bad spcnt 
on ber. Why should be suffer pecimiary loss 
on aecount of ber? She could liave paid larger 
in.stalments, but she bad also to pay ber aunt 
something every inonth on aeeoiint of somo 
elothing and brass iitensil^, .she bad given to 
Kanakamma. 

Satyasaran at first tlunigbt of refusing to 
take the money. Then bc reconsidercd and 
agived to takc it. It was not rigbt to force 
obligation on a person, if the person desired to 
be free of it. Next montb, too, be got a small 
sum from the girl. Satyasaran was surprised 
to find such a strong sense of self-respect in 
an illiterate girl of the lower classes. Such 
peoplc are generally extremely unwilling to 


part with their money. But the girl scemed 
to harbour finer sentiments than were usual in 
one of her class and Satyasaran'8 respect for 
ber increased accordingly. 

Thus three months passed away, but 
Satyasaran did not succeed in securing cmploy- 
ment of any kind. His fellow boarders now 
advised bim to do some business on a small 
scale. But even a small business meant the 
outlay of some capital. Satyasaran bad 
brought only a few hundred rupees with him. 
llc bad very little left now in his hand, after 
meeting all necessary expenses. The gentle- 
men who lived in the “ mess ” were all friends 
of Biswanath Babu. That gentlcman had re- 
(juested the manager beforo he left, not to press 
Satyasaran for paymcnts, until bc sccured some 
job. He had assurcd the manager again and 
again that Satyasaran would never go away 
without paying bis dues. Still the small sum 
he bad with him, dwindled vciy rapidly. He 
felt ashamed to cat without paying for it, and 
there were othcr expenses too, which were in- 
evitablc in the case of a person who bad 
Satyasaran*s bringing up. 

The goddess Lakshmi had dwclt rather 
long in the housc of Satyasaran’8 fathcr. So 
the íickle dame must have got thoroughly fed 
up witb the family. So, once she was released 
from the cage of gold in wliich Saktisaran bad 
imprisoned ber, she sbowed no more inclination 
of visiting them. 

Satyasaran’s bealth too began to decline, 
due to this ever-increasing wony. He could 
bave returned easily to Caleutta, but what 
could he have done there either? His sister 
Saroja bad becn ailing mueb of late. So the 
doetors bad advised Akhil to take her to 
Switzerland, which he had done. Hc had no 
faitb in the vitality of a woman whose wbole 
family ean die out in the course of twcnty-four 
hours. So it was better to give her the costliest 
treatment possible. 

On Sundays, the boarders got up rather 
late. They did not have to go to office, besides, 
they went to sleep on Saturday nights much 
latcr than usual. So they slept till ten in the 
morning on Sundays. The servants, too, took 
things easy on that day, as they did not bave 
to supi)ly breakfast early. 

But on this Sunday, this rule was violatcd. 
A scrcam of terror from the servant roused up 
the wbole bouse at once. Then men got up 
to fínd inost of their boxes and trunks missing 
and the window which stood directly over the 
small lane at the back of the building wido 
open. 
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Everybody unclerstood what had happcned. 
Thcir èbouts and screams brought the neigh- 
l)ours to thc spot. The people of the Street 
followed on thcir wake and lastly the police 
made their appearancc. They began to 
threaten and abuse the servant first of all, but 
it was evident very soon that the poor wrctch 
was not to blame in this case. He had served 
dinner to thc ^ntlemen and had then gone to 
sleep in the kitchen, as was liis custom. The 
l)oarders had talkcd till late at night, in their 
bedrooms. Thcy had gone to sleep very tired 
and had cvidcntly forgotten to close the window. 

Most of thc things, which they had givcn 
up for lost, and the boxes, with thcir locks 
broken, were soon recovered from thc narrow 
lane at the back of thc house. Some costly 
elothing were inissed. And nocdlcss to say, 
Satyasaran missed all thc moncy that had becn 
in his Irunk. The other boarders kncw thc 
Innd they lived in, and never kept rauch 
liquid money in thc houso. So most of thera 
suffered very little cojnparcd to Satyasaran. 
Biswanath Babu harl ndnnicd all his moncy 
when hc Icft for home, so Satyasaran lost every 
pico hc had. 

The day passed off, horribly opprcssivc and 
chccrlesa. Satyasaran had becn dejcctcd 
cnough, as it was; now hc bccamc alsolutcly 
hopclcss. He could not think of anything that 
could hclp him. Hc did not touch anything 
during these twcnty-four hours. The othcrs 
ate and drank, as usual. What was the use of 
punishing onc’s own body, bccause there were 
thieves in the world? 

Satyasaran now bccamc worse than a 
beggar. Though he had no job up to this he had 
some moncy, but that too was gone now. The 
beggars were better off than Satyasaran in onc 
rcspcct, thcy could beg, which hc could not. 
He could not ask anything of anyonc, even if 
hc had to starve to death. He had no relativo 
at home eithcr, who could help him with 
money 

In the evening he carne out of the house, 
which had become unbcarablc to him. Ho 
wandered about in the streets till it was quite 
dark. The very thought of the mess was 
torture to him. He could not bear to retum 
there. So hc wcnt on to Kanakamma’s place. 
Here wás a creature as unfortunatc as hc was. 

He did not íind her in thc lane. It was 
late and she had retumed home with her little 
charges. Satyasaran followed her there. Hie 
master of thc house was not at home,. he was 
informed. So he asked openly for Kanakamma. 
4 einall boy went in and Kanakamma caipe 


out with him. “ Are you well, Babu? ” she 
asked as soon as she saw him. 

Satyasaran replied that hc was not well, 
and gave thc reason for that, tmasked. There 
was no need to tcll her, as she could not have 
helped him in any way; but Satyasaran wanted 
to share his sorrow with some one. In this 
strange land, he had ncither kith nor kin. 
To whom should he go with his sorrowa? Hc 
íclt somehow that this girl from South índia 
would smpathize with him. 

“ What will you do now, Babu? ” asked 
Kanakamma, after a few minutes silence. 

Satyasaran did not know himself. So he 
could not enlighten her. But he could not 
stand on the staircasc for over, talking to an 
ayah of the family. So hc had to go away, 
after a while. 

From next day, he began to fcel a chnnge 
in the attitudc of his fellow-boarders. He had 
becn here for alrnost threc months, he had paid 
his dues, only partly. Still cveryone had treated 
him very well hitherto, knowing that he had 
got moncy with him and could settle his 
aceounts any time. But things had changed 
now. A pennilcss man is never treated well, 
not even in his own family. So, neediess to 
say, Satyasaran was not treated well in this 
strange land. Humiliation, scom and insult 
followed onc another in rapid succession. 
There was no milk in his tea now, and if there 
was milk, there was no sugar. Others got big 
picces of fish, while Satyasaran had to be con- 
tent with a piccc of its tail. Thc servant did 
not makc his bed, ncither did he wash 
Satyasaran’s elothing any longer. 

Satyasaran began to suffer horribly. Hc 
felt like a gallcy slave, chnined to his pillar of 
torture. Hc thought and thought but found no 
way out. Hc began to fear for his sanity. 

In the evening the others had sweets and 
tea, for Satyasaran there was only a cup of 
cold tea, that too was without milk. He could 
not swallow it, and after the first sip, he pushed 
away the cup. Thc servant carne and took 
away the cup. Thc manager was hcard com- 
inenting on this from thc next room. Those 
who ate in the mess, free of charge, he was 
hcard to say, should at least be considerãte 
enough not to waste food. 

After this, _ it l^came impossible for 
Satyasaran to think of oating any thing here, 
Hc called the servant and told him tn^at hc 
would not dinc at home. He had taken no 
brcakfast in thc morning, but he could not help 
it. 

He had no money to pay foir rickshaws, ao 
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hé walked about thc strcets aimlessly. At laet 
hc felt rcady to drop down and lookcd about 
him for a placc to sit down. Soon afterwards, 
he found himsclf standing in front of thc house 
wherc Kanakamma lived. 8hc was strolling 
ateut as usual. She hurricd forward, as soon 
as shc saw him, and a.sked why he was look- 
ing so unwell. Was he ill? 

Satyasaran said that hc was not ill, but 
the girl did not believc him. It was rather 
difficult to believe it from Satyasaran's dcíjectcd 
and emaciated looks. The girl askcd again 
whether he had taken anything bcforc comina 
out. 

Satyasaran did not try to hide facts this 
time. Hc was rcady to droji down now from 
hunger and fatigue. The girl seenied to under- 
stand and said, “ Come with nic, Babu.” 

But Satyasaran hesitated. Hc knew ncither 
the master, nor thc mistress of (hc huuse. So 
it would hardly look propor if hc wcnt and sat 
in their drawing rooin, on thc strength of being 
thc ayah’s friend. But Kanakatnin.a said that 
everybody had gone to the cinema, with the 
exception of thc child, Avho was in her anns. 
They would be late coming back. She and the 
other serv^ant were looking afbu- the house. 

Satyasaran was too exhausted to hold out 
any longer. He took Kanakamma at her word, 
and followed her inside. She left the baby in 
the drawing room to kecp him company and 
went into the kitchen. Satyasaran was hardly 
in a State to makc friends with thc baby. so 
he kept silent. 

After a while the girl came back. She was 
carrying a plate, full of food. She had bought 
bread, mutton curry and tea from an adjoining 
tea shop and brought it for him. “ Eat, Babu,” 
she said, placing the plate beforc him. 

Satyasaran was ravenously hungry, still he 
could not touch the food before asking 
Kanakamma how she came by them. The girl 
told him that she had bought them with her 
oAjTi raoney. Her master had nothing to do 
with them. Satyasaran thcn began to cat, 
without further delay. 

After he had eaten his fill, he talked to 
her for sometime, then rose to go, Kanakamma 
Bsked him to come again next day. She would 
keep some food ready for him. Satyasaran fell 
ratner awkwavd at this invitation. The master 
or the mistress of the house might obiect, if 
he came here every day for his food. But 
Kanakamma insisted. Why shoüld they be 
angry if she paid for the food? They were 
very good people, shc .«aid and not easily 
angered. Satyasaran had to eat, in order to 


live, but thc food at the mess had become likc 
poison to him. So he had to accept her invita¬ 
tion. The girl picked up the plate ^ and the 
glass and went back to the kitchen with them. 
Suddenly Satyasaran found her gazing at him 
surrcptitiously from the next room. She was 
trying to unravel some mystery, but did not 
know how to do it. She did not dare to ask 
him anything more. 

Satyasaran returned to the mess and was 
very soon convinced that hc had done well in 
not refusing Kanakamnia'8 invitation. The 
servant brought him a noticc as soon as hc had 
come in. The manager was sorry to give him 
a weck's noticc, hc must leavo at the end of 
that, of course, after paying his dues, which 
amountcd to onc hundred rupees. If lic paid 
np rcadily, thc managemont might allow him 
to stay on. If he did not pay, hc would have 
to be turned out and his luggage would be held 
back, thougli they wcre not of much valuc. 

Satyasaran had refuscd their food alrcady, 
but after this notice, hc began to feel it im- 
))ossibic to stay any longer under their roof. 
He went out almost at once and passed away 
the night walking about the strcets and on a 
bench of a public garden. 

He returned again in the rnoming to have 
a wash and to change his dress. The other 
gcntlcmen had finished their tea, and were busy 
with thc rnoming paper. The servant had gone 
to thc bazar perhaps, as Satyasaran did not 
see him. Nobody askcd him to have tea, 
though he would have refused, even if they had. 
Thc manager came in to enquirc whether 
Satyasaran had succeeded in procuring any 
moncy. 

Satyasaran replied that he was trying his 
hardest, but had not yet succccded in procur¬ 
ing any. 

“ Try your best, sir,” said thc manager. 
“ I would not likc to go to the courts, ncithcr 
would you.” 

Satyasaran felt as if his brain was on íirc. 
This world was a strange place. Here he was, 
the son of Shaktisaran the millionaire, being 
insulted by a rascally manager of the boarding 
house for a paltry hundred rupees. There was 
a time when he had thrown away himdred rupees 
with his left hand. 

He stood there for a while, too dazed to 
move. Then he changed his dress and went 
out again. After a while, hc arrived at 
Kanakamma’8 place. Hc must have bcen look¬ 
ing pretty bad, as the girl hufried off to get 
his food, after the first glance at his facci She 
waited till hc had dnished enting. 
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you got any inoney, Balm? Sho 
íjsked tlien. Satyaisaran r(‘|)lie<l iii tho nojíiativo. 
He was a slran^er heri*, wlio woiild trust Inni 
witii iiionoy? 

“ Why d()n’t you \vnt(* lioiiie? ” asked tho 
^irl a^ain. Satyasaran had to explain that 
líven at lioinc there was no oiie vvlio coiild lielp 
liini witl) money. 

Kanakainma be^an to look gravo. Would 
tlu* ollior Babiis tiirn liiin oui and nol allow 
liini to bavo bis moais in Ibo moss novv, sho 
askod. 

Satyasaran liad to toll lior tho Iruth 
\\'hat was lho uso of liiding his misfortun(‘? 
Kanakamma had notliing moro to say and 
Satyasaran t(»o got up to go aítor an unoum- 
íoi‘tabI(» siloiioi*. If ho slay(‘d on any longor, 
things miglit boconu' hot for tln girl. Tho 
inast(‘r aiul tho mistr(‘ss might Ix* vory good, 
I)nt tluy w(‘r(^ liuman aflía* all. 

Kanakamma followod him to tho foot of 
tlio stairs. “ l)nn’l Ix* al ‘aid, Mal)u/’ sla» said 
lluMi. “ \’ou hav(* takíMi can' of tho ludploss, 
(iod will tak(‘ caro of you.” Shc thon wonf 
l)a(*k, hor hoad bowod as if un(l('r a lioavy load. 

Satyasaran had not much faith in (l(xl’s 
morcy. llo sjnil(‘d bitt(‘rly and bogan his (uid- 
l(ss stroll again. Vory lat(‘ at night, lio rotiirnod 
to tho m(‘ss, and had somo líours sloop. 

llo had IxxMi lying in tlu‘ front room. 
Marly in tlx' morning, a nois(‘ at tlx' d(x)r wok(‘ 
liim up. Somooiu* was knocking at tho <l(X)r, 


Vf 3 ry gently. Ho got up and oponod tke door, 
to find Kanakamma standing tluTO. Ho hur- 
riod out 011 tho landing, pulling tho door too, 
l)(‘iiind liim. 

Ho kxikod onquiringly at tho girrs faoc*. 
Sho thrust a packot of curronoy notes in his 
hand and said, Takc* thoso, Babu, and go 
bark to your ooiintiy. l)on’t stay boro any 
longor.” 

Satyasaran starod at hor uttorly bowildorod. 
Whonoe had tliis ])(X)r girl got so much money, 
within suoh a short timo? Ho rountod tho 
money, tlioro was liundrod and fifty rupotíS. 

“ W horo did you got so much money? ” Ikí 
askíMl tho girl. 

Tho girl was unwilling to toll him, so sho 
nmaiuíxl silíait for a whilo. But as ho insistod, 
sh(‘ said thal slu' had gono and sold Ixasolf to 
that fat Madrasi again. Sho would go to him 
on tho n(‘xt day. 

llot t(‘ars surg(‘d to SatyasarauV cyos. 
íb' triod to thrust th(‘ pa(‘k(‘t back into hor 
hands, .saying, “ Tak(‘ thos(‘ back, I won't aooopt 
thom.” 

Bui Kanakamma was alr(‘ady running down 
tho stairs. “Cuxl will look aftov mo, Babu,” 
sho cri(‘d. “ J.)on’t bo sorry for mo.” 

Boforo Satyasaran oould follow hor, sho 
wa*^ gono. He stíxxl thon* for a whilo, likc ono 
turiKxl into stoiu', thon Ix* rtishod down tho 
stairs and kxikod all around him. Thon* was 
no tnio on tlu* road. 11io girl had vanisluxl. 

[ To bc cotitinví d.) 


THE BOMBAY SOCIAL SERVICE LEAGIJE 

Bv HANÍHBDAS KAPADTA 


Tiik S(H‘ial Service Ti(*agm* of Bombay is an 
oííspring of tlu* Holika Samm(*lan movonunit, 
a mov(*m('nt starlod in tho city of Bombay to 
])Ut down somo ovil practicos. In tlio voar 
191J, tho Holika Sammolan movonuMit was 
organizod on a grand scalo, and tho lato Mr. 
(i. K. l)(‘vadhar t(X)k a most l(*ading |)art in 
it. Undor him, a vory largo numlx’r of 
voluntoors, for full oix* W(‘ok, night and day, 
oxort(*d thoir utmost to mako tho movomont a 
suoo(‘ss. 'riu* vory fact of a largo numbor of 
young nu*n carrying out willingly tho ordors of 
thoir h(*ad cr(*atod a doop improssion on tho 
minds of sovoral loadors of tlu* movomont, but 
tho idea of harnossing tho (*norgios of thoso 
young mon by way of uniting thonv in a 
oüinmon bond of scrvicc suggested itsclf to 

51-5 


Air. B. X. Aíotivala, wlio in his turn ap])roachod 
Sir Xarayaií (laiicsli ('handavaikar. Tho lattor 
agrood with him. and thorou|x)n on Alaroh 19, 
1911, in a final mcotuig of tlu* Holika Sammolan 
(\nmniltoo, Sir Xaray;m in an imp]‘i*ssivo spoooli 
movod tho fonnation of a Social Service T.oaguo 
in Bombay. Tho proposal was rocoivod with 
choors and on that day this institution was 
fouiulod. 

Tho aims and obj(‘cts of tho Social Service 
Loaguo as statocl by tho (^'ommittco are as 
follows : 

I. Tlií* cnllcclion and .slinly of H)cial facis; the 

disi of si»cial llioorií*s and social prohltMns wilh a 

vicw lo forniin*; puldic opiiiíon on qiicstions of social 
scr\ icc. 

II. Tlic pnrsiiii of social .scrvice generally and 
sp«*ciiilly wilh a view lo amcliorale lhe physical, moral, 
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mental and rconornic condition of tlie peoplc by— 

(/) nideavoiiriiif; to seciiro for them beller and 
reaHofialdo conditions of lifo and work and taking 
ner^asary sirps f<jr lhe aeeomplishment of ihis objVel; 

iii) providing for lhem cducation by ineaiis of day 
and iiiglit sciioida and continuaiion classes for lilerary 
and iiidiislriul education, lecliiro series, lantern deiiioiis- 
Iratioiis reading rooms and librarics; 

iiií) providing for ibein medicai relief; 



Sir Narayan Carievli Cliantlavarkar 

iiv) spreading uniougsi ilu-m ilw m-operalive in*e- •- 
ment in llie form of ro-nperali\e credil ‘^(»(■ielie^. 
co-opcrali\r •^dre.'', íteoperalive lioii«-ing, co-operalive 
insiirance rir.; 

iv) providing for them nieans of recreaiion ^iich as 
social clubs, gymifa-ia, opm ‘-paces, weck-cjid exnirsions, 
etc.; 

(vi) proinoling ‘^aniialion and hygieruí—per**onal, 
domestic and piiblie; 

(vii) combating aclively tbe evils of iiiteinperance, 
gambling, prostitutíon and oiber vices; 

iviii) taking measures for ibo educai ion and reclama- 
tion of convicts and criminal classes; 


(ú) endeavouring to relieve poverty and distreas. 

III. Adoptiun of measures for tbe training of social 
workers. 

IV. Ailoplion of measures for organi/alion of cbaríties 
and social work. 

Barriiin tlie imrtitil iinfulfilmont of thc firsl. 
jiim of tlic abovc-inontionod objccts, it can bc 
bcddly said tlrnt tlio Loague lias dono its work 
in fulfilling all its othor objeots. 

To uso tho words of tbc lato íirst aotiye 
and oníTgotic pr(*sid(‘nt of tla‘ Loag;ue, tlio 
T^oa^íiio wiis foundod witli tlio objoot of foslcr- 
ing tlio siiirit of social sorvioo amoiig our younp; 
luen, liolpinp; tho iiiassos to ^row in llic know- 
Icdgo and practico of lioaltliy lifo and iiromoí- 
ing lluí spirit of mutual sorvioo among tho 
liigh and tlio low. Tlio T.oaguo may woll olaiin 
tliat tlio aotual social work condiictcd hy it, and 
tho activo iiropaganila for tluí proniotion of 
social s(‘rvico lliat it lias carricd on, aro respon- 
sihlo in no sniall dogreo for tlic favoiirahlo 
atinosplioro lliat lias Iuumi cr(‘alod in Bomhay 
for sorvicí' in tlio causo of liunuinity. The 
Loaguo stands for oducatioti, organization, co- 
oporation, solf-liolp, gonoral uplift of tlio vvork- 
ing classes, and ahovo all, for tli(‘ spirit of 
sorvioo actuatod hy lovo and oiiliglitonod hy 
kuowlodgo of aotual facts. 

A cursory glancc* at tlio work acoom- 
plisli(‘d hy tlio L(‘aguo diiring tho last twonly- 
fiví* yoars. 

Tjík ía:A(irE’s Pionkku Wouk 

Tlio foundatiou of tho T-.(‘aguo is in ilsolf 
a síM‘vico of groal significancí*. Hidoro (‘iitoriiig 
into a gonoral viow of its inani fold activitios, 1 
do(*in it propor, in tlu* inilial stago, to statt' tho 
dirootions in wliioli tho Loague difl ])ion(*or 
Work. Thí' L(‘agU(* was tlu* íirst iiistitution ío 
start, a Social Sorviei' (^uartiady and also tho 
íirst to start a Monthly in ^laratlii for iho saino 
ohjoot. Tlu* Loague was th(‘ íirst hody to 
<tart a ilindu Division of St. .íoliiLs Auihulanco 
Jhàgad(^ in Bomhay. Tlu* I.(*aguo was lho íirst 
institution to start a C\‘iitral Tristitution for 
doing wcdfaio work in a uiill aroa. Tho Tvoaguo 
was instrimuaital in holding an All-Iiidia Tudus- 
trial A\Vlfai(‘ (’onl‘o](‘nco, hoing tho íirst eoii- 
f(‘r('noo of its kind ov(*r hold in this country. 
It was also tho íirst body in tho I^rosidimcy to 
ooniinonco holding local confcrcnc(‘s for vciiti- 
lating thc sanitary griovances of a locality 
niostly’ inhahitcd hy poor and lowcr middle 
clíiss pcoplia 'j'Jio L(‘agU(' liad tho uniquo 
])rivilogo of oponing, for tlio íirst time in índia, 
a Wolfaro (V*ntro for thc niill operativos of the 
two groups of mills condueted hy Messrs. 
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Th bearcrs and tlii* Mafí of tlic í.t‘agiH‘ 


Currilubhoy Ebniliiiii & Sons and by Messrs 
Tata & Sons. 

Service in ttte field of EduCvVtion 

Tn 1912, tlíc Loapiuo startcd Frce Travd- 
lin^ Librarics of (Injarati and IMarathi books 
for crcatiiijL»; a (astc for rcadinj.? ainon^ thc 
niasscs. Tliis work is slill conliimcd, Durin^ 
all tlicso yoars, the L(íap;iu* spcMil ncarly 
Rs. 18,000 for tliis purpíisc. It condiictod 
several Srliools and is still inaintainin^:; 

4 Angio-Vernacular Niglit Srliools. Till 1935, 
it spent for this objcct Rs. 1,20,721. Froin 1911 
to 1923, it conducted Sanitation, First Aid. 
llygiene and other classes both for inen and 
woinen. Througliout its career, it arrangod 
Univcrsity Extension Addresses, Lantern I.oc- 
turcs and Lecturos on Social Snbjccts. The 
League startcd 3 Standing Librarics and 3 
Reading Rooins. One of these Standing 
Libraritvs is a specialiscd Library containing 
niany iisefui books on social and labour prob- 
lems. In 1914 thc Lcaguc startcd a quarterly 
organ of its own callcd tlie Social Service 
Quarterly for the discussion of social prob- 


lí ins. For 10 years, thc Lcague brought out a 
Marathi magazine for the same objcct. For 
six years, i( was instrumental in helping poor 
studenis of schools and colleges with text books. 
For a few years, the League undertook educa- 
tional Work in two jails in Bombay. It brought 
out many pamphlets and leaflets in English 
and V(M*naculars on social and sanitary subjccts. 
diief among these were (u) List of Hindu 
Charities in Bombay; (h) Directory of Social 
Institutions in índia—outside the city of 
Ihnnbay; (r) Directory of Social AVork in the 
ciíy of Bombay. Since 1918 thc League started 
an institution called “The Mahila Seva 
Mandai ” for promoting social intercourse and 
happy rclations among the women of different 
clas.scs . . . classes, castes and creeds, for 

diffusing general informalion on useful subjccts 
among them and for giving such practical 
training in arts, crafts and professions as will 
render them more aceomplished and cnable 
them to achieve their economic independence 
and for helping their all round progress and for 
creating a liking for social Service among them 
Under this Mandai, 3 Industrial Schools for 
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wonirn ari (•()n(lu(*ti‘íl, 1 al Parei, 1 at. (liri^aon. 
and I in li(‘ Ville Parle siihurl» of líoiiibay. 
Tlie L(‘aaiK spent for (la‘se Seliools, tili 1935, 
Rs. 75,000. Sinee 1921, the T.(‘ají;ii( lias been 
eondueliiij;- a Ni^lit nijLí;li Seliool at Parei for 
lhe bcMieíit of workinjü-elass people who earii 
lh(‘ir livinj:: by doin^ work in inills, faetories, 
oírn'o> ete. The Leaííiie has iip lo now spent 
Rs. 11,000 for tliis purpose. In 1923, .Messrs. 
N. N. Wadia and C\)., the A^ents of the Honibay 


Social \Aorkers’ Trainin^; Classes, witli a view 
to stiinidale inter(*st in and provide inforrnation 
on some oiUstandin^ç probleins of social servic(‘. 
These classes havc bceii continiied all thes(* 
ycars. 

CoLLE(TJON OF FONDS 

ín 1911, lhe í.eap;iie collected Rs. 19,025 
for lhe Boinbay Central Famine Relief Fund. 
In 1912, it collected Rs. 7,000 for the Karla 



The Doctor Muklal)ai Tnrkhuíi) and paticMils of Bai Bachubai Kanji Kars^ondas 

Cliurilalilc Oif>pfn>ary for W(«mcii al Puid Wíukinj; irion^ In.sliUilfi 


J.)yeina and Manufactiirin^ ('oinpany, <lonaled 
lo lhe beajLíue a suni of Rs. 35.000 íor cn*clina; 
a special buihlinjí for ils Ti‘Xtile Techineal 
School. In 1923, llie biiildin^- was coinplcted 
and in Auj;iist 1924, a Texlile Teehnical School 
was slartiMl for ”ivin» insirnelion, bolh íheo- 
ridical and praclical, in s])innin^ and weaviiif!;, 
throu^h the vernacular. The í.eaj;ii(' built lor 
ihis School a special Shed for locatinp; ihc s[)in- 
ninj», and weavinp: inachinery by spendinp; aboiit 
Rs;. 10,000. This School is still continned. 
The Leaf^ii(‘ has spent for this School 
Rs. 52,000. From 1925, the Leagiie started 


Sanatoriínn Fund. In 1918, it colliTted 
Rs. 53,000 for the Relief of sufferers from the 
Infiuenza Tlpidemic. In 1933, it collecled 
Rs. 17,872 for .iaívíiii»; reli(‘i to the sulTerers wlifise 
Imls were comphdidy burnt down by lhe dis- 
aslroiis lire which oceurred at th(‘ Kumbhar- 
wada at Dharavi in Bombay. 

Rklikf Work 

In 1924, the Tjeague aflorded relief to the 
|)oorest section of the mill-workers^ population, 
wheii it sulTered aiuch owing to lhe prolonga- 
tion of a strikc. When the Indiari Workmen’s 
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The teacheru and pupilx of lhe LeapiieV Nighi Hiph Sehool 



The Presidem and some members of the Managing Cunuuiitec 
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'J'hc Itailiers and piipils of the Mahiia Seva Mandai Industrial School 
(Girjiaiiin Servants of índia So(dely’s Home) 


("()ni|U‘nsiilion Aot ctiine iiito force in Jiily 1924, 
tli(‘ Leapiuo iimlertook tho work of helping 
workinen to obtain coinpensution iindor thc Act. 
For í^oine y(‘ars tlio League íirraiig(‘(l to appoint 
a Poor Man\s lawyer to give frce legal adviec 
to the poor poople at some of its Ctmtres. Tn 
1927, it sciit oiie of ils life-workers to lielp Afr. 
A. V. Thakkíir for Iwo montlis in thc relief 
Work carried on in tlie flood-stricken distriots 
of (ínjarat. íri ilie Tx'ague gave per- 

maneiii reli(‘f lo 500 potters at Dharavi by 
l)uilding 102 ])ucca corrngated ironsheet liuts 
íl4' —G"X1F in dimensions witli a verandah 
T Xfi' wide) for 110 faniilies. This we werc 
(•nabled (o do becaiise of tlie donation of 
Ks. 5,000 wliich tlu; Sir Dorab Tata Trust gavc 
iis for providing slielters for the ruined faiuilies. 

SoriAL PrRiTY AVork 

For some years, sinee its foiiiidation, the 
Loagiie carried on tlie movement to ]Hit down 
the evil of ganibling fonnd ])rcvalent among 
certain sections of Hindus in tlie sacred month 
of Sravan. The T.eagues existencc lieing due 
to the Holika Sammelan work, the League since 
1912 to 1923 continiied that activity. 

SkRVI(’E IX TIIK VlKLl) OF SaXITATION, HyíUENE, 
AIedical Aid etc. 

For 12 years, from 1913 to 1924 the League 
iiiaintained a Charitable Ilomeopathic Dis- 
pensary at a cost of Rs. 14,000. In 1918, at 
the time of the second influenza epideinic, thc 
League opened 28 Helief Centres, and througli 
thc active lielji of volunteers and doctors rc- 
lioved 17,684 cases by visiting 1010 chawls. 
On September 29, 1918, the League started 
thc Bahi Bachubai Charitable Dispensary 


through a donation of Rs. 44,000 given to it 
by Seth Kanji Karsoiulas. This Disjiensary is 
continued and every year it affords medicai 
relief to thousands of women and children. 
Since 1919, the League has been administering 
lhe Florence Nightingale Villago Saiiitation 
Fund along lines set forth in the Trust De(*d. 
For iwo years, lhe People’s Aledical Reliid’ 
Soeiety conduct(‘d a Disiiensary, a Aíedical 
Store and a Nursing Home for tlie benefit of 
the p(‘o[)le. Since 1913, the I.eague eommenced 
to give to the children of workinen opportiini- 
lies of enjoying the pleasure of fresh air and 
of I(»arning lo appreciatc the beauties of nature 
and art, by oi*ganizing Fresh Air Excursions. 
This activity is still continued. Tlu* League 
starled and continued for 5 years, a Temper- 
ance ('lub. The League has since some years 
slarted the jiractice of laking Sanitation Rounds, 
particularly in the sliini areas of the city and 
of bringing to thc notice of the jiroper auihori- 
ties the sanitary griovances of the poor people. 

Service jn tiie Fielü of Recre.ation 

Tn Alay, 1922, an Tndian Ciymnasium was 
started in the League’s Parei Settlement. This 
(lymnasium is still continued. It annually re- 
ceives a grant of Rs. 600 from the Boinbay 
Alunicipality. 

Aftcr the Bonibay WorkingmenV Instituto 
^^as started, the League was instrumental in 
organizing an amateur dramatic club, called 
thc Saliakari Manoranjan Mandai, composcd 
of members inostly drawn from clerks and 
workinen cmploycd in mills and workshojis with 
thc objcct of giving dramatic performances at 
thc Damodar Hall at cheap rates for the enter- 
tainment of the working classes. The Mandai 
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The teachers 
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Uai Bafíliiilmi Dispni^ary Siip<Tvisinir C<nnmillic 


was carried oii by tlie T.ca^ur for fiyo y(‘arí?. It 
was linaiiml by tho firin of Curriínblioy and 
Ks. 1,84,433-12-1 wero spciit for llie \V(‘lfar(‘ 
of tlieir cniployectf. Iii 1924 tlic IiislitiiU* was 
haiidod üver to tlie A^iaits of tlie mi lis, as IIkw 
desired to nm tlie Institiitc departiiiontally. 

In 1918-19, tlie Leaf^ue started welfare 
Work for tlie Tata p:roup of inills by foiindinu, 
tlie Tata and ^ons' AVorkin('n’s Iristiiiile. This 
work was earried on for five yc^ars. l)urin,í^ 
iliis time tlic League was insliumeiital in spend- 
ing Ks. 3,03,667-11-3 for tlie welfare of the 
einployees of jNIessrs. Tata ò: Sons. In 1924, 
the Institute was handed over to thc Agcnts of 
the milis. 

CoNFERENCES 

Por some ycars, thc Leagiic held thc Parei 
Ward Confcrences for ventilating the sanitary 
grievaiiees of the general residents of the Parei 
locality. In 1921-22, an All-India Industrial 
AVelfare Conference was held imder the auspices 
of thc Currimbhoy and the Tata Institutos of 
thc Lcaguc. 

In 1923, under the auspices of the L(;agiie, 
the 4th Session of the All-India Social AVorkers^ 
Conference was held, 450 delegates reprcseiit- 
ing 100 institutions took part in its work. The 
Lcagne collectod lis. 7,282 as donations and 


contribulions for il. Sid(‘ by side witli the 
('onferenee, a very siiccessful So(*ial JOxhibitioii 
Avas held. 

The 4th All-Tndia Social AA^orkers’ C^on- 
ference resulled in the formation of lhe Bombay 
('ouncil of Social AVorkers. The Ticagiu* took 
keen interest in this ('ouncil. This Coiincil 
organized in D(‘cember 1925 tlu* first Session aí 
the Bombay Social Service Conference, where 
60 institutions took ])art. Sir Lalubhai Samal- 
das was lhe presidcait of the Conleríaice. The 
secoiid Session of this Omference was held in 
April 1928, under thc prcsidcutship of Mr. K. 
Natarajan. 

Service in tiie Field of Co-operation 

During thc last twcnty-íivc years, thc 
í.eague was instiaimental in starting and super- 
visiiig more lhan onc hundred co-operative 
credit societies; but since 1931, owing to finan¬ 
cial stiàngency, thc (lovernmcnt stopped the 
annual grant of Rs. 1,000, and the Lcaguc was 
obliged to stop this work. 

Boy Scotits 

For many years, since 1919, thc Ijcague has 
bcen inaiiitaining its own Boy SííouIh^ Troop. 

MiSCELLANEOUb ITEMS OF SüCIAL SERVICE 
tf. In Junuary 1919, u Police Coiirt Agenl wa 
apiioitiicd by thc Lcaguc in co-opcratioii wUb thc 
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Tlic Lraííii(‘*s Niíilit lliííh Scliuol Boy Scuu!&’ Troop 


Ri’l<'asc(.l PrisoiuTs* Aid .Socif^ty, whidi liort; all liis 
cxprn^srs. The Aji:<‘nl*s work was to '.♦•«•ure for lhe fir^t 
offeriders llir advaiilafse of Seeliíiii 562 t)f lln‘ (!. P. (Iode, 
lo keep íii loiieh wilh prinui^Hs afler their releast*, and 
to try lo prevail upon thein lo Icad an honost 

h. 'riie Lea;íiie appoiiiled a ÍJHinnillee in DiH-endx r 
P).‘30, l(» inxeMifíaIr c<uiiplaints iiia<le hy relea^^d prisoners 
re^ardiiií!; llieir Irealinciit íri jaíN, a^ aKo ahoiil lhe 
W(»rkiii^ of lho Tiew jail rides in lhe Hoinhay Pre^ideney, 
and lo siijífíesl lhe iieii-^^ary lefonii'^ in lhe jueseiit 
sysieiii. The (iomiiiillee wa»' presided over h> Diwaii 
Bahudiir K. M. jhaveri. Iii Oelolier 1951, lhe iiuesiijía- 
lioris were eoriipieled. 'J'he (lommilleeV Reporl a*< 
approved hy lhe Manai^iiii; ('onirnillee was •'cril lo lhe 
(ioveriimenl for lhe iieeessary aelioH. 

c. In 1951, as reqnesled hy llie Fundamental Rii^hts 
and Keoiiomio Proíírainine (lommiltee of lhe Tndian 
National (]onf 5 rí‘s.s lhe Leaf:ue’s Mana^iing ('ominillee 
forwarded lo lhe Secrelary of that (àmimilleo ils reply 
on lhe subjeels. 

d. Tlie SuperiMlendenl of lhe Leajuiie^s Madanpiira 
Seiijeinonl look a leading pari in lhe montlis of May and 
.lune of 1932. in íorming lialches of vohiiileers for the 
piirposes of mainlaining peace in lhe Maliomedan localily 
of jVIadanpiira diiring lhe roínnninal riots. 

e. For some years, the Lcugiie has beeii lending to 
the Bombay Presidenry Released Prisoners’ Aid Soeiety, 
lhe ChildrenV Aid Soeiety and to Bombay Vigilance 
Association, the Services, either part-timo or fidl-lime, of 
il8 trained workers, and these have been well apprcciated. 


/. In 1932, lhe l.iagiieV Managing Corninillee 
reipiesled lhe Bombay Hindu Buriiing and Bnrial (iroiinds 
on lhe (^)iieen''< Road and at Walkeshwar lo give represen¬ 
tai iiui to tlie, Depressed Classes on ils Ceneral Commillee 
and to allow all seclions (d lhe Depressed Classes to burn 
lhe ílead bodies of lheir peoph* at lhe Hindii crema- 
loriiiiii'^. The I.eagiie’s Managing (^unmittee also sub- 
iiiilled a seheine for lhe liplifl of Hurijans lo the 
Provincial Bourd of the All-Tndia Anti-llnlouchubility 
Soeiely. 

g. 'lhe heagiH* ihionghoiii ils can‘er of 25 years 
eo-nperaled wilh several insliliilions, and senl ils own 
r(*prf\senlali\es to serve on ihi* eommittees o{ several of 
ihein and on ‘?<'\eral iinporlant questions snbmilted 
repre-eiilalions to the (H)vernment. 

h. The Leagiie’s Biiildings ha>e been allowed to be 
ulili/ed either free or at nominal rents for puhlíc func- 
lioiis 

j 

Tiib Lka(ii'iíV Prkiíent Actiyities 

'Plio Social Service Leaguc was fomi<lc<l in 
Bomhay on March 19, 1911, with a view to 
ameliorating tlie ))eople’s iiliysical, moral, 
mental, soeial and cconomie eomlition. Tts 
motto is “ Know, Love and Serve.” Its emblcm 
is a lotus ílüwcr. All persons over 18 years of 
age, irresiieetive of caste, creed or sex, sympa- 
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Afr. N. Ar. Joshi, m.u. ainl 
Mr. H. N. Alolixala, ii. n.. el.h., 
iwo líf iIm* IloiHuary Socirlari<'s tíf lho Loaj.' 

tlii/in|L!; \NÍth tlu' <)l)j(‘(‘ts of (lu‘ Lraí!,iu\ ar(‘ 
íor its ni('nil)crshi|). 'V\\v T.ca^iu' <*on- 
of I^atrons <inchuliia;* Imnorary), Suj)- 
portcrs, IjiV Al(‘inl)ors, Ifímoraiy M(*nil)(‘rs and 
Oiulinaiy AFíMnlMTs. TJk' total nuinlK‘r of inoni- 
Uvv> is 520. Tlu* activitio oí tlic Lra.íiiio 



The TeMile Teclmical Si. •ii{)crvihing 
Cominille» 


íiri' coníiiied lo tlio (-ity nnd Island of Boinl)ay, 
its sulíuil» and lo tlie 15oinbay rrc^idcaicy. It 
afíiliatcs institutions. It is r(‘í>;ist(‘r(;d nnd(‘r 
Acl XXI of 1860. All its i)rojirTties aro vostod 


in tlic followinfí fivo Trustocs :—Sir Lalubliai 
Samaldas, Diwan Bahadur K. M. Jhavcri, 
Mr. N. M. Joshi, m.l.a., Mr. K. J. Dubash, j.i>. 
and Mr. H. N. Motivala. The T.cague’s affairs 
are inanaged by a Managing Coinniittcc of 23 
eleeted ineinbcrs exclusive of officc-bearcrs. 
The Managing Coininittcc carries on its social 



Diwan Buhudiir K. Aí. Jhaveri, M.^., ll.u., 
l*re‘*i(leni. The Social Service Leapue, Bombay 

M-rvice acli\’i!i('s tlirougli a staIT of íive trainod 
life-workers wlio liave dedicatcd tlieir livés to 
^erve tli(‘ T.(‘ague for a iH*riod of not less than 
20 years, llirough volnntoers and a staff of 
\vhoIc-íiin(‘ and parí-tiino workers. The Coni- 
iMÍtt(’(‘ divides its responsibilitv by entrusting 
tlie sn|)(‘rvision of the work to diíferent sub- 
(•oinniitt(‘es. The Tvcagiu» is inaintained by 
Mibseri[)lions, flonalions, grani s-in-aid, botli 
frojn the Cloverninent and the Bombay Muni- 
eipalil.y, and by animal grants froni the Grain 
Mereliants^ Association and the !Mill-owncrs* 
Association. It is also partially inaintained 
froin ineonie it derives from its ])roperty at 
Parei. The Leaguo is lielped snbstaniially by 
its honorary legal adviser, its lionorary architect, 
its lionorary treasnrers and ils honorary audi- 
lors. The Leagne^s annual re])orts are piib- 
lished and its aceounts are rcgiilarly audited 
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Tlic Maíí (»f tlu‘ Indiislrial Settlcnicnl íur criminal Irihfs proplc at Bclpaiiin 


íuid subinittnl to (lic inombors. Tbo l^cague 
ro-o|)críi(cs witb srvc*ral institulions. TI- is 
r('l)rcsent(*(l oii sevoral pliilanlliropic institu¬ 
lions in Bonibay. It is consullrd by (íovorn- 
iiKMit. on iinj)ortant social and labour (jucstioiis. 
On iin|)oi’tant occasions it sulnnits spccial 
nicinorials or rcprcscntations to (iovennncnt. 
Tbc Lca^iic scnds dclc^atos to various social 
conlcnaiccs bolh in índia and forcijiin countries. 
The sco])(í of thc Lcaguc^s social scrvicc is inainly 
coníini‘(l to woincii and to the dcprcsscd, back- 
ward and workinji; classes in Boinbay. Tbc 
J.oaííiie offcrs its whole-boartod sorvice to 
pcople in distrcss in tinios of ílood, faininc and 
fire. Tt liolds local ward conferences for venti- 
lating thc pooplos gricvanccs regarding insaiiita- 
tion. It liolds local Social Service C'onferenc(*.s 
and All-India Social Workers’ ('onfercnces. 
The Leagiie niaintains one Anglo-dujarati, one 
Anglo-^íarathi and tvvo Anglo-Urdu Night 
Schools for the benefit of the working class 
peoplc. It also conduets a Night High School. 
This high School is affiliatcd to the Bonibay 
University and is recognized by Government. 
It runs a Textile Technical School for the bene- 
fit of ordinary mill-workers. The Leaguo 
arrangea a series of Icctures on useful social 
topies for thc benefit of the students of the 
Social Workers' Training Class. It arranges 


lantern lectiires and Icctures on social, topies. 
It niaintains an institution called the “ Mahila 
Seva Mandai ” under whose auspices threc in- 
dnslrial scliools are condueted for the benefit of 
poor and iniddle class woinen, one at Parei, ono 
at (iirgaon and om* at Ville-Pavle. The League 
has three Standing làbraries, one at Parei, one 
at ^lailaniiura and one s])ecial library of books 
on social and labour probleins at thc Head 
Office. Tt also niaintains threc reailing rooins. 
It conduets free traveiling libraries which have 
in all 1,550 books. For thc last 22 years it has 
been condiicting the Social Service Quarterhj 
for jironioting serious thought on and concen- 
trated study of social probleins. The League 
occasionally ]nibli>hes pamjihlets and leaflets on 
various useful subjects. Thc League has been 
niaiiitaining a eharitable dispensary for women 
and cliildreii. Thousands of persons take 
advantage of this dispensary. The League 
arranges .sinitation rouiids and also fresh air 
excursions. It has its own gyinnasium and a 
Lathi (ylub at Parei. Under its auspices a 
co-ojierative body called tlie Sahakari Mano- 
ranjan Mandai gives aniateur dramatic 
performances for the working class people at 
chea]) rates. The League has its Boy Scoiit 
Iroop and Girl (íuides. The League has two 
co-operative credit socicties for its members. 
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The buildin^s are allowcfl to be 

iiiilized for varioiis welfaro objccts. Outsicle 
Bombay tlie Lraf^iu' bas beiai conducting a 
(íriminal Trib(*s SrÜlciiient at Rrlj^aiiin. The 
JiCafíiie lends ])ail-tinie or full-time serviços of 
its trainod workors to difforent iisefiil institu- 
tioiis. Tlu‘ í.(‘a<;o administers íhc Florcnoe 
Nijíhtiiiííal(‘ VillajAo Saiiitatioii Fiind. For its 
wliolo-linio \vorlve*is llio Loa^iie bas startod a 
Providont Fiiiid. Tlu* Loa^uos annual inooine 
is al)out Ks. 55,000 and tlie wholo ainouiit is 
s])onl on difforent aolivitios. 

1'lie aiillioritios of tlio Social Service Leaji;ue 
aií' very anxions tliat in future, eacli and every 
city in Ilidia sliould liaví* a s(‘j)arate Social 
S(‘rvici‘ liCa^ue of its own. 'fluí Ijoa^ue wishes 
to start sucb in lhe Bombay iiresideiicy and to 
liave tbem aíriliat(‘d lo itself. It furtlier wislies 
tliat tlie inain body in eacb Presidency slumld 
bold biennially a Presidencv Social Service 
(’onf(‘r(*?ice and eveiy five years, all tlie ITesi- 
den(*y Leaj»;ues sbould combine in holding an 
AlI-Jndia Social \\ orkers* CVmfertaice in difforent 
presidencies by turn. The League in Bomliay, 


to cope witli its niultifarious duties, longs in- 
teiiscdy to start a Standing Militia of social 
Service and to celcbrato its Silvcr Jubilec by 
having two iiormanent Jubilcc memorial build- 
ings, one a two-storied structure for the Parei 
Industrial School for women of all communities 
conducted by the IMahila Seva Mandai under 
tlie auspices • of the League and another a 
(lymnasiiim in the vast compound of its Parei 
jireinises at a cost of Bs. 10,()()(). 

The League has all along been recciving 
financial help both from the Bombay (lovern- 
iu(*nt and the Bombay Municipality. During 
th(‘se t \v(‘nty-fiv(* years, llu* League received 
the total amount of general donations amount- 
ing to ]{s. 1.19,890-1-0 and ear-marked dona¬ 
tions for its particular activities to the extent 
of Bs. 0.30,105. The L(‘agU(‘’s total receiids 
in th(‘se twmity-íive years carne to 
Bs. 19,57.001-0-9 and its ex])enditure carne to 
Bs. 19.21,804-5-8. The l.eague is indecd 
greatly ind(‘bted to many íirms and gentlemen 
for giving liberal donations. 


BENGAL’S CASE FOR A FINANCIAL RE-ADJUSTMENT 

Bv Dii. P, X. BAXEBJKA. m.a.. d.sc.. m.l.a 


Tíik (]U(‘stion of a financial re-adjustment 
betweeii tia* centre and the provinces has betm 
presscd for con^ideration for several years past. 
But in view of the iinpending constitutional 
changes such a re-a<ljustment has now beconie 
im])erative. 

Since the commenccinent of British JUde 
in Índia Bengal has been unfairly treated in 
r(‘sp(‘ct of her íinancial resources. All the 
Company s wars, defensive as well as offen- 
siv(‘, were fiiianceíl out íjf the revenucs of 
Bengal. because the admini>tration of this pro- 
vinc(‘ was i-e^ipoiisible for carrying out the 
militarv |>olicy of the Company in índia. 
Moreover, Bengal had to meet y(‘ar after year 
the déficits of the other ])rovinci*s. This state 
of things continued till the terminal ion of the 
Cominmy s KuU*. Even after the as^umption 
of the administrai ion of Índia directly by the 
Crown, the financial injustice to Bengal con¬ 
tinued. In 1802, Mr. (afterwards Sir John) 
Peter Orant, thcn Lieutenaní-Governor of the 
provinco, observed thaf it was ''a ])ractice 
handed down from the bcginning of the British 


hhnpire in índia to mako Btmgal ])ay much 
more than its share of the imperial r('venu(*, 
an<l to give it back in return not a (juarter of 
its í^hare of the Imperial funds granted for 
such objects as military protection, police, 
roads, and otlua* j>ublic. works.” He saw 
*■ this inevitable jrracticc still in operation,^^ and 
took the opportunity to attract notice to 
“ systimiatic ineriualities so injurious to the 
provinces witii wliich lu; was connected.”* 

Th(í financial injury done to Bengal was 
not remedied under the Provincial Seítlemcnt 
made by Lord Alayo in 1870-71. Sir (leorge 
(•ampbell, then Lieutenant-(loviTiior of Bengal, 
observed shortly after the enfore(*ment of this 
settlement tliat the assiguments prior to Lord 
AIayo's ineasurc had been made with more 
regard to the pcrtinacity and the boldness of 
the Provincial Governments tban lo their 
relativc population and territory and Imd con- 
M*qucntly been uncqnal. As the assignmcnts of 

* Lfiirr from Covemnienl of Bengal, datcd the 
4lii May, 1862. 
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Í870 luid been basod on tho previous assign- 
incnts lesfi a considerable suin, Bengal was 
placed in a positioii of greul financial difficulty. 
As a niatter of fact, Lord Mayo^s scUleinonts 
with tlic provinccs wcrc not bascd on any 
(lefmitc princijdc. It was rigbtly observod by 
Lord Na])icr of Merchistoiin, thcn (íovcrnor of 
Madras, that any disirihution of rosourccs 
which was inade wiihoiit rofcíronco to tlio 
rcvcniics or tlie population of tlin provinccs 
concerncd was bouníl to involvo injustice.f 
In tlic siibsc(|Uont sottl(‘incnts b(‘twoon 
tlic Central and Provincial Covcrniii(‘nts, 
Ijord Mayo^s iiolicy was d(‘volo])od, biit tho 
íillolinonts woro inado widiont any roforonco i(» 
oithor of tho two principies onnnciaied by Lord 
]\bipior. During tho noxt fifty y(‘ars, thoro- 
foro, tho financial position of Bengal, instoad 
of iinproving, bocaino gradiially worso. Expondi- 
lur(‘ was S(‘Vor(‘ly ciit down íti Bengal diiring 
ilu* Europoan War of 1914-18 wilh th(‘ object 
of onabling tho (lovornnKMil of índia 
t(i rondíM’ (‘flectivo liolp to tho Brilish (lowrn- 
niont. As tho financial adjiisinuads with th(‘ 
l-rovincos iniíU r tho Mon(agii-('holinsford 
Sch(*ino of Bofoi'ins woro bas(‘(l on tho actual 
oxi)(*n(litnros of tho pi'ovinc(*s in tho closing 
yoar of tho AVar, this aclion provcMl disastrous 
to Bengal. 

'rh(‘ riovoriinK'!!! of B(‘ngfil in a iTiwoson- 
tation to tli(‘ JMoston Coinniiítoi* obsiawod that 
tli(‘ financial arrangonionts proi)osod in tho 
Alontagii-Cholinsford Koport woro extroinoly 
nnfair to B(‘ngal and iirg(‘d that moro adoípialí* 
i’(‘S(uircos shoiild be placed at tho disposal of iho 
]»r()vinco. I^ialor, criticising tho Moston Com- 
niitt(’o’s proiiosals, tho (iovornmont of Bengal 
])oinl(‘d ont that tho incroasi‘d sponding ])owor 
(‘Xi)oci(‘d to accrui* to tho ])roviii(*o froiu tho 
(\)nnnitto(‘’s rocommondations was likoly to 
ainoimt to vory littlo, as all spocial granis froiii 
imperial to provincial rcvomics woiild coase. 
It cmphasiscd thc disproportionatcly small 
extent of thc anticipated surplus in Bengal 
in coinparison with thosc of thc provinccs of 
Madras (Rs. 2.28 croros), thc United Provinccs 
(Rs. 1.57 croros), and thc Ihinjab (Rs. 1.14 
croros), and it rofusod to aceopt tho view that 
thc roquiroments of Bengal woro, in any sonso, 
loss than thosc of thc otluT proviiUTS. Thc 
(loverninont of Bengal said furthor that tho 
obligation of loaving oãch province wilh a 
roasonablc workiiig surplus, which had beoii 
rocognisod by tho Ríoston Commilti'o, was likoly 
to bo fulfillcd in thc caso of Bengal “ only 
ostonsibly.” Obsorving that thc possibilitios 

t Minuto (laled 3r(l May, 1872. 


of growth in thc province would be reduced to 
a far narrowor spíicre thán was oalculated by 
thc Meston Committoc, thc Government of 
Bengal noted tliat (won the Meston Committeo 
had concedod that in Bengal the revenue was 
inolastic.” 

Mr. (lator Sir) Surondranath Bancrjca, 
who shortly afterwards booame a Minister 
in tho Govormiiont of Bengal, pointed 
out on this üccasiím that tho indirect contribu- 
tion of Bengal to tho (k*ntnil Excheciuer was 
th(í largost of any of tho ])rovinc,os, and that tho 
in(*vitabl(* adoption of the Moston Settleincnt 
would bo th(‘ initiation of fresh taxation. He, 
thorofor(‘, urgod thal tho oxport duty on jute 
bo mado ov(‘r to Bengal and that the ordinary 
in(‘omo-tax be provincialised,—a viow supporkíd 
by all tho iiublic bodios in tho province. The 
Bengal íi(‘gislative (•oimcil ado])tod a nuniber of 
Ri‘sohitions cond(‘mning thc financial arrange- 
m(‘nts r(‘C()mmond(‘d by the Moston Committeo 
on the ground that tluw wero ino(iuitable to 
Bengal. having boon basod on “ an oxaggeratod 
and ind(‘finite idea about tlio furthor taxablc 
oiq)acity of B(‘ngal, and boing likoly to jeopar- 
(liso tho succo>sfnl working of thc Reforms in 
tho provin(.*e.’^$ 

Bongars claim for financial justice, how- 
over, romainod unheedod. Beginning with lho 
first Ridorin Budg('t of 1921-22, which estimated 
a d(*íicit of Rs. 2.08 croros, she has never been 
mI)1o diiring tho last 15 yoars to froc hersclf 
from tho crii)i)ling I('ga(\v of the Aíoston Settlc- 
ment. On tlu* oiu* liand, tho Govornment has 
b('on (‘ompoll(‘d to provido for the inost drastic 
lotronchment, specially in tho fiold of nation- 
building serviços, and on tho othor, ncw taxa¬ 
tion of a largo amount has had to be liwiea. 
Throo Taxation Bilis wero passod in 1922, two 
(^f thom for am('nding tho Stanip and Court- 
Foos Acts and tho third for impo.sing a tax on 
amusomonts. Some time lator, the registra- 
tion fees werc cnhanced. 

Tliesc measures gave the province only a 
rospite for a short period. The financial situa- 
tion Hl Bengal again became very acute in 1931, 
and sinco tlion largo déficits have acerued voar 
after year. Déficits in thc course of the‘last 
Ihivo years pilod up to more than 5i crores. 
In spite ot tho graiit of onc-half of thc procoeds 
ol tho Juto Kxport Duty on jute grown 
within her botmdaries and a drastic rotrench- 
mont to thc oxtont of half a crore of rupoes, 
mostly in tho nation-biiilding dopartments, 
tliu Güvermnont of Bengal was facod last yoar 

J Proooedings oí the Bengal Legislative CounciL 
iIutMl the Ist Jiily, 1920, 
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witli a deíioit of 50 laklis of rupccs. Five 
taxation inoasuros wviv passcd which havo 
yieldcd a rev(‘inu‘ of Rs. 28 liikhs only,—a 
positioii wliicli illiistrates (lie fact tliat tlie 
iairden of taxation lias reaelied its fiirthost 
liinit. In s})ile of tliis retivnelnnent and addi- 
lional taxation tlie budjijei for 1936-37 disrloscs 
a déficit of 51 j laklis of rupces. 

In tlie Keport on Indian Finaneo by 
i\Ir. inow Sir) Walter Layton ineliided in the 
Report of the Indian Statntory ( onnnission, 
Volume II, ])ointed reference was niade to the 
low revenue levei of Henj»;al in jiroportion to her 
enornioiis population. 1'hc Layton Report 
liointed oiit, on the basis of the figures for the 
year 1928-29, that out of the total revcaiiies of 
37| crores colleet(‘d in Ihmgal, only 10 erores 
remained in Rengal. (\‘ntral Revenues collected 
in some of tlu* other jirovinces amounted lo the 
following figures : Bombay. 24\ crores; Madras, 

crores; the Runjab, 1 crore. Thiis whilo 
Bengals (‘ontrilnition was not only the highest 
bnt disproportionately large* in comparison with 
the other provinces, hei' own financial positioii 
was i'edueed to one of insolvency, 

Th(* Layton Rei)ort noted, furtlier, that 
the disparity between the total i‘X])enditnr(*s 
l)t*r head in the various provinces, e.r/,, 2,5 rupees 
|)(*r head in Bengal compared to 8.6 ru|)ees in 
Burma, 8.3 rupees in Bombay, 5.5 rupees in 
the Punjab, and 4 rup(*es in Madras, was so 
gr(*at that it was “ im|)ossible to believe.” As 
a matter of fact, Bengal carne eighth in the 
list. Sir AValter laiyton observed that the dis- 
jairities were so great, whatever might be the 
cause, that their existence* cannot lie left out 
of account in con.sidering a new financial 
settl(‘m(‘nt.” He íurther jiointed out that in- 
creases in the nation-buihling Services, such as 
Education, Medicai Relief and Ihiblic Health, 
between 1922-23 and 1929-30 had been the 
least in B(*ngal as compareíl to the otli(‘r major 
jiiovinces. 

It is intíMvsting to coiwider the more recent 
|)osition ol Bengal in tliis coimection. It will 
lie lound lhat the e.xiiendilure on education in 
Bengal has practically come down to the 
1922-23 l('vel, being 1,23,16,000 nijiees for 
1922-23 and 1,27,67,000 rupees in 1933-34.* 
lhe (‘Xpenditure on primarv education in 
1933-34 was actually below the figure of 
1922-23, being Rs. 30,11,000 in that year as 
againsi Rs. 30.28,000 in 1922-23. Ajiart from 
(ducatum, pubhc health and iiiedieal relief, the 

Kr'<oliition Nd. 2.117. f.ahutta Cazrtív. 

Auriiki i, laii. 


iinprovenient in ooinniunications and the solu- 
tion of the problcm of the “ dead and dying 
rivers of Bengal call for urgent attention. In 
1932-33, the Reserved and Transferred Depart- 
ments reeeived, respectively 1,060 lakhs and 
6,40 lakhs in Madras; 8,15 and 5,21 lakhs in the 
Punjab; and 7,72 and 3,38 lakhs of rupees in 
Bengal. 

The Meston Settlement has rendered impos¬ 
sible, by the i)crsistent financial difficulties of 
the last 15 years, any expansion in the eonstruc- 
tive servires. The Budget Estiinates for 
1934-35 provided for the déficit on Revenue 
Account of about 2;J crores, an amount nearly 
(‘(pial to the total Budget provision (251 i 
lakhs) for the departm(*nts of Education, 
Medicai Relief, Public Health, Agriculture and 
Industries. The situai ion was largely relieved 
by tlu* grant of half the proeceds of the Jule 
Export Duty on Jute grovvn in Bengal, whieh 
step the (kuitral (loverninent was constrain(‘d 
to tak(í because of the desperate financial 
situation of the province. 

Bengal has the largest jmpulation of all 
the provinces of índia, but slu* is a bad lifth in 
tlu* order of allocation of revenu(*s. The follow- 
ing figures will make lhe juKsition clear : 

Toial ii(‘l Revomio 
(1931-35) in Kh. 

Miidras . 15,62,6:i,94r) 

Hoinbav . 14,28,89)110 

rnitcdProviiici . 11,30,10,006 

l*iinjab . 10,06,57,085 

Bengal 9,43,03,201 

'riiis is a stat(“ of fbings whicli sliould noi 
b( allowed to continiu' any longor. Of llu’ 
lotai revenue eolleeteil froin taxes on ineonie in 
tlie various provinees in 1934-35, auiounting to 
17..58 eroies, 4.33 erores were derived froin 
Bengid, as againsi 4.25 crores derived froin 
Boinl)ay, 1.G4 crores froiu Madras, 1.33 erores 
froni tbe luiited Provinces and .91 eroi’e froni 
llie Punjid). Tlie aniounl of taxes on ineonie 
eolleeted froin Bengal during tlie period 1921-22 
to 1935-31) was about 05 crores. The bulk of 
fbis suiu lívinouutiug rougbly to about 90 per 
cent) eaii justly be elaiiued us tbe eoiitribti- 
lioii of Bengal to tbe C,\‘ntral I-ixeliequer. It is 
(|uite natural, tlierefore, tbat Bengal sliould 
elaim innnediately a substantial ])orlion pf 
tlie proeceds of the income-tax derivcíl from 
tlic jirovince. The statement in tbe .íoint 
Soleet C^oininittee s llc^port that ** lor some time 
to come the Centre is unlikely to be abie to do 
more tlian find tiic funds nccessary for the 
déficit, Jirovinces and tbal, any early disiribti- 
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lion of any substantial part of the taxes on 
income is improbablc lias not relieved 
Bengars anxioty. The need of the province is 
iirgent, and 1 wouhl strongly urge the adoption 
of the jdan evolved at tíie Seoond Session of 
the Routid Table Conferenee. The Peei Coin- 
inhtee very justly reeoniniended that taxes <m 
ineoine should i)e transferred io the provinees 
with the exee})tion of tlie ('orponition Tax whieh, 
it was siigges((‘d, iiiiglit, in eertain eireinn- 
stahees, be retaiiied by lhe Federal (Jovermiienl. 
It also reeoiiuiKUided that the whole of the taxes 
on ineoine to b(‘ transferr(*d to the porvinees 
should he transferred at th(‘ oiitset of the 
Federation, and that any rosultant federal 
delieit should he niet froin jirovineial eontri- 
butions. The Peei Coininitlee waiiled the 
Constitui ion to siieeifieally ])rovide for the 
extinetion of provineial contribuiions by annual 
stages over a d(‘finite period, sueh as 10 or 15 
years. 

As regards the .lute Kxport Duty, it was 
the unaniinous ojunion of th(‘ delegates froni 
Beiigal to the Roíind Table (\)nferenee that 
R(‘ngal liad a legitiniate elaini to the whole of 
the proeeeds of tliis duty,^' Slnee 1916, Bengal 
has eontributed by ineatis of this export duty 
nearly 70 crores to the ('(‘iitral ICxelierpier, 
while the (lovemniiait of Ihaigal lias not been 
able lo deriv(‘ any bí*neíit froni this nionopoly 
produet of thv provinee. The export duty on 
Bengal jute whieh is oik* of lhe niost loealised 
industries ot th(‘ world, should, as being a tax 
on the prodiiei* of the land, be niade a jmivin- 
eial S()ui’ce ol revenue. The alloeation of the 
export duty on jiite as a fecleral souree of 
levenue would be a loini of diseriininatory 
taxation. The fact is alt^o worthy of eonsidera- 
tion tliat lhe processes involvial in the cultiva- 
tion oí jute adversely aftects lhe sanitation of 
the provinee. The grant of lho elitire i)roeeeds 
of the duty alone niay inako it possible to 
taekle, on a wide seale, the probleni of pulilie 
health. Aloreover, it inay bc pointed out ihat 
in no Federation do export duties forni jiart 
of federal resources. In the case of jute, it is 

Appmdix IX, Volume íh Prort-iMliriíi' of ilm fVdrral 
Siruchiiv (ioliimilliL* and MiiiorilicK Cummirtec. 


not diffícult to trace the origin or the incidence. 
Even if it be argued that the burden of the 
duty falis on the foreign purchascr, the claim 
of the province to a piecc of good fortune whicli 
has fallen to its lot cannot be brushed aside. 
It should also bc borne in inind that jute, both 
as an agricultural iiroduct and as a inanufac- 
tured article, is a provincial subject and the 
provincial Governincnt will have to find inoriey 
for any dovelopnient needed in jute cullivation 
and manufacture. 

In tli(‘ alloeation of resources as between 
lhe provinees two jusi and feasible principies 
inay be adopted, naniely, (n) populatioil, and 
(b) the origin of revenues. The populatiori 
t(st will, of eourse, bc weleonic to Bengal. Büt 
if it be found iinpraetieable to adopt this 
prinei|)l(‘ in its entirety, it niay bc linked with 
the prinei])le of origin, whieh will serve as a 
fairly iKiiiitable eriterion. If the population test 
be adopted, Bengars sliare of revenues will be 
the largest. The ncccptanee of the test of 
origin will also provide Bengal with a sub¬ 
stantial revenue* 

In ooneulsion, it is neoessary to point oüt 
that, on tlie ground of equity and fairness^ the 
least that ean be urged on behalf of Bengal 
is that th(' bulk of the ineome-tax proeeeds aild 
the whole of tlie jute export duty derived froiii 
the jirovim^e be inade over to Bengal. It inay 
b(‘ argued that jirovineial needs nuist wait till 
r(‘(juirenints of Federation are fully satisííed. 
This would be a very dangíTous doetrine to lay 
down and its acc(‘ptance would certainly lead 
to a inosl unsatisfactory situation. From the 
very eominenceinent of British rulc in índia a 
}>roper balance has been lacking in the finan¬ 
cial System of the eountry. AVhilc large sunis 
of inoney have been spent ahnually on tlic 
Army and the Police, niggardly treatment has 
always becli meted oUt tO the nation-building 
Services. As adililioiial taxation is inconceiv- 
able at the preseut inonuMit, the funds needed 
for develoiiing tliese serviees will liavc to bc 
obtained by retreilclimcnt in the Central 
Biuiget. If the new constitution is to get any 
chance of siicccss the fundamental principie of 
financial re-nlloeation must be the provision oí 
adeípiate reveluies for the iiroviiiccs* 
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ÜN RÀBINDRANATH TACORÊ 

li»/. ROMAIN ROLLAND 


Ín Friinco Taput' is liardly kiíown oxcopt as 
])()ss('ssing tlio grave visago of tlie iH>et-pr()i)liet 
—tliat iiiiposing figure, wrapped in luystery, 
wliose gentle speeeh, graeeful luoveinent, ailcí 
\\hos(> beaniiiig hrown eyés under tlie i^hadow of 
fine eye-laslies radiate senaie iiiajesty. ]\Ieet- 
ihg liini at íirst, one involuntarily feels as ihough 
one were at chureh and ialks in a liushed voice. 
Tlien if you arc pennitled to wateli moro 
elosely the fine and proud profilo, you wili 
(ibserve beneath tlie jilaeid syinphony of the 
liiies the doiuinant sadness, tÍio gaze without 
illusion, the virilo intelleet wiiieli resolutcly 
laees the battle of life and does not let the 
sjiirit he ruffled by it. And you will lenieinlier 
in his ethercal poeins woveii of light and shade 
the inystic voyager, lhe soul eternal, in its 
journey froin world to world in (piest of the 
Divine Lover, reíleeting in ils garh the light 
of the Vedas. And also the solenni propheey 
a<ldn'ssed to tlie nations of tlie eartli, líoinliiig 
to tlie curse of Siva liaiiging over eivilizations 
triuiiiphaiit but erunihling. 

Tliat voice of tlie Braliinin, as of his great 
ancestors, aeoiiis always fasliioned for chant- 
ing saeiificial liynins on tlie suniinits one iKwer 
iniagines that it niay also serve for lionielv 
talk. When Eiiroiie tliinks of the great 
geniuses of Tndia, she tliinks only of tlieir 
senousne.ss, she forgets the sniile thàt plavs on 
tlie hjis of the Jiuddha, the iiiockiug'good 
huiiiour which one nieets agaiii in the heautifiil 
diaOgues in lhe Majjhmdmkdi/o. The sages 
and gods of Asia—leaving aside the terrifvin<' 
prophets of the Old Testaiiient, who. I helieví" 
iiever laughcd—all know iropy. ímiiv lurk.s 
behnid even the oldest of the sacre/í books. 
thilv \ve stuiud Europeans reduce tlieir featuros 
to the unifoririity of soleinn seriousness. Tlu* 
saints of tlieir Icgends do laiigh. 

'I’he lale runs— Tagore hiiiiself tells it— 

■.ml viiV I Brahnia 

‘ém. . f i is it that 1 

■ i\( a.s tood for all creatures ? ” “ Wcll niv 

voií ll “I vvi.sli I couhriielt) 

1 >1 'V*i 1 look at vou, even I fecl 

teiiipied to cruneh you.” 

c (atuic.s, it IS only natural that the ininor gods 
and .sages Cannot be sparing in the mutter. The 


religious festivais of índia oftch verge oh gaitíty 
quite Italian. One needs to read A Pasftnge to 
Ituiid, the brilliant novel of E. M. Forstei’; in 
which lhere uecurs a description of lhe celebra- 
tion of Krishna’s hirth with songs, dances and 
eliildren’s stiorts. For the aniusemcnt of the 
infant-god in the cradle, high funetionaries and 
grave professors ahandon theinselvos to its 
revel, naked of foot, begarlanded and cyinbal- 
heating, even as the disciple.s of the Swauii in 
Chatumnga, the novel of 'Fagore. The gods of 
the Ilimalayas like tlieir cousins of Greeec know 
(>lympian laughtcr. And the sages of Tndia, 
never dipies of Maga, enjoy tlieir games all the 
hetter. Soinetiiiics they abash tlieir own 
sincere admirers. 

Aly friend, ('■. F. Andrews, who for twenty 
years lias niade índia his second lionie and is 
one of lhe elosest of Tagore’s friends, lias told 
nie that the íirst day lie iiiet hiiii lie tlioiiglit 
hiniself obliged not to deiiart froiii the grave 
and formal iiiamier and talk of the Master. 
But before the day was out, tlic- (liiru Innl 
played a joke on liim, at which Andrews still 
laughs to-day. 

iluiiioiir has never becii abseiit in the 
thinkers and jioets of índia, ft is the natural 
coiinler-poi.^ie to meditai ioii. And the niind of a 
'Fagore owes lo it in part its eiiuilihriuni. 'Fhe 
visionary, whoni you imagine to he jilunged in 
eonteni|)lation, sniilingly walehes the tragi- 
eomeily of the world (like that other visionary, 
the most powerful epie poet of our Eiirope, ('arl 
Spitteler). And hoth of tliem mi.^s nothiiig in 
the play wilh its hundred dilTerent acts. 

Tagore is horn in a tragie epocli in which 
the desüny of mankind, and particulaiiy of his 
own numerous people, is on trial. Upon liiiii 
rests the mis.sion of enlightening and guiding 
the iiieii of lii.s time wlio seek to cross the 
swollen streaiii. Hence it is that the task of 
poetic and prophetic illiiminalion occiipies the 
jilaee of honour in his Creative Work; the task 
of observation comes second. líurope has taken 
l( ss notice of the lattcr, hccaiisc wliile his poema 
and e.ssays liavc a universal cliaracter, the field 
of observation of the novcls and stories is 
naturally Indian. Prccisely on tlii.s account 
]iis Works shoiild attraet the attention of thosc 
who, already fascinated hy the hlinding light 
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which is visiblc on thc liorizon—the light of thc 
Indian Sun,—seek to know the pcoplc out of 
whom liavc arisen thc living gcniuscs: Tagorc, 
Aiirobindo Ghosc, Jagadish Bose, — and that 
saint, the Mahatina. 

Of all tlic novcls of Tagore, thc only onc 
translated into French : The Home nnd thc 
World, allhough vciy bcautiful, is perhaps thc 
Icast cliaraclcristic of his works of observation, 
f<tr it is of all thc inost lyrical, the niost intros- 
pcclivc and thc niost akin to thc pocins. 

But it is in a ninnbcr of slorics and social 
novcls lhat Tagorc has undcrtakcn the task of 
painting Indian soci('ty; and hc has donc this 
willi a fcarlcssncss of spirit which ailacks wilh- 
on( biderness but at thc sainc (ime without 
cxlcniiation thc ]ircjudiccs of thc tiinc and 
depiets with niischicvous good huinour thc 
(ypes of thc higlicr and niiddlc boiirgcoisic of 
Bcngal. 

Thc fcniininc (juestion oceupies hiiu in 
more than onc work; cspcciallv thc ])osition of 
(hc wldow, so wrctchcd in índia, where she 
cannot rcinarry, where she has no hoinc. and 
nothing to call her own, not even hcrsclf. This 
is a sccondary motive in ('luitiiraiuja. It is lhe 
principal tlicmc of thc story -Friends. 

'riic jirincipal work, (lora, thc longcst novel 
of 'Pagorc, ])ort.rays thc two parts into Avhich 
llindii socicty is divided : (hc conservative 
Hindus, hundred jicr cent nationalist, archaic, 
fanatical; and (hc frcc-thinkcrs of thc Brahmo- 
Saniaj who no Icss intolcrant— thc IIornam 
and Hoiirtiixicns of índia. This conjures np a 
very rich and cxcecdingly daring ])icturo which 
has niadc for lhe author enemies in both camps. 
His gcntlc imckish irony finds pleasurc in 
finally discovering its hero in thc Icadcr of 
political, religious and extreme nation.alism, a 
iouudling of Trish blood, rcccivcd out of charity 
into thc bosom of a faniily of gallant Hindus, 
unprcjudiccd at hcart. 

This is onc of thc mo.st living pictures of 
índia if not of today—of ten or fiftccn ycars 
ago (change is so prodigiously rapid and our 
friend AV. AV^, Pearson, who had left índia in 


1916, hardly rccogniscd it in 1919). Until it 
appears in French, wc oífer to thc public of 
France that delightful novel, whose Bengali 
title is Chaturanga ((iuatuor—literally with 
four parts). I do not think it will bc found too 
forcign. If thc Swami who dances—thc raaster 
of emotion, and Satish, who follows every path 
in thc scarch of God anil at last turns his back 
on (hem all in order thc better to incct Hiin— 
thc,sc two Products of Hinduisni—are not to bc 
met by our Kuropcain waysidc, wc recognisc 
.Jagniohan as our own, thc saintly athcist, thc 
Hindu frcc-thinkcr, and Srivilas, thc stoiy- 
tcllcr, thc upright inan, who is always a trifle 
ovcrlookcd for rcasons of scntiincnt. 'flic 
charming Damini, on thc othcr liand,* bclongs 
to every country. Tagorc cxccls in thc 
portrayal of thc fcniininc character; in that 
littie mast(‘ri)iccc— Friendx, it is drawn with 
pas,sionatc dclicacy. Thc woincn in his works 
appear to ns as always niorc alive and trucr 
than thc incn, pcrhaps bccausc Ihcy are closcr 
(o universal naturc, Icss dcforincd by lhe social 
prcjiidiccs of thc countiy and age. 

Thc wholc aimosphcrc of this littie work 
sometinu's rcininds onc of a A^ictorian novel—of 
an aristocratic Dickens, or, in its best jiagcs, of 
thc Thackcray of Hcniy F,sinond, on account 
of its good naturc, lingering sniilc, inixturc of 
tenderness and irony—inclancholy aí hcart. 
But whal bclongs alonc to the poct of thc 
('Híine (Bengali : Balaha) is naturc’s vibrant 
j.as.sion in which thc story is steeped. And 
bcncath thc flow of words of thc story-tcllcr, 
thc wordlc.ss song of thc soul throbbing bchind 
thc vcil—thc music of silcncc. 

Novcinbcr, 1924. 

r TIip abiive e^say of M. Koinaiii Kolland orijsinally 
appoarod as Prcfaco to Mlk*. RollaiKlV traiislation 
into Froiich of Ta^oro**5 novel Chaturanga (Broken 
Tios, Marmillan, 1925) piiblishnl in 1921. Thc Trans- 
lator takes tlii<« opportiinity of expressing his deep grati- 
tiidc to M. Kolland for aiitliorif«ing him lo piiblish this 
translation.l 

Tranxlated from the French by t^asadhar 
Sinha, 1 ’h.i). (London). 



A FOLK-EPIC OF BENGAL 

Hv líAMANANDA CJIATTElMEli 


[At Miiiic jktíixI (ir otlicr of lhe liistory of lhe Slavs. Scrpent worsliip lakes iiiany funiis— 
world scrpciit worsliip lias [inwailod iii all con- worsliip ol' a singlo scrpcnt or of a siiocics of 
tincjils—porliaps in all coiiiitrios. \Vo liiid sorpont, of a scrponl as n'j)rescnl('(l in an iuiago, 
cloar proofs, or at loast traces, of its oxistcncc of a seipcnl associalcd witli a dcity (a principal 
in some age or otlier ainoiig Australians, god or ono of many gods) or of a jniroly niythical 
1’olyncsians, Melanesiaiis, Norlli American serpent. 



Tlic cactii.'- plant named “ Manada.” sacred in ilit* 
goddcssi Âlana^a; wilh altar, and lliatclicd 
templc lo thf Icft 

liidians, Alexicans, Central Amerieans, South 
American Indians, Cliinese, Japanese, ('retans, 
Egy])iians, Bahylonians, Canaunites, Hcbrews, 
Phoenieians. Arahs, (Ireoks, Roniaus, somo 
Celtic peoples, tlie Hindus and tlie aborigines of 
índia, lhe 'reiiloiiic and Halto-Slavie peoples, thc 
Lettish, Lithuaniaiis and ()ld Prussians, and thc 


Clay Image of lhe god<less Maiiasa 

A distinction lias to be drawn between thc 
worsliip of thc snake itsclf and its worship as 
(hc embodiment of a god or a spiril. Somc- 
timcs a god is believed to show himself as a 
serpent, or the reptile is taken to be thc symbol 
or attendant of a diVinity and is frcriucntly re- 
gurdctl as thc guardian of ti shrine or a templo. 

^Vhile, as stated above, serpent worship is 
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to bc found in some age or othcr in all i)arts of 
tlie world, it is of special anthroj)ologioal interest 
in índia. It is very widcly distributcíl in various 
fornis in tliis country, where alonc all thc known 
living species of snakes exist. Tlieir wide dis- 
tribution and abundanoc and thc serious loss 
of life caused by thoni every year perhaps ex- 
plain (lie origin and continiiance of tlie eult. 


clephants or snakes arranged round it and a 
trúsula for trident) driven into tlic ground. 
Often a kind of caetus, naincd Manasa aíter 



The worship of tho snake-goddess Manasa 
or Visha-hari (“ remover of venoin ”) is jiarti- 
eiilarly jirevalent among tlie lower elassos in 
Bengal. Thoy beliove tliat, if it is neglected 
by any family, some memlxM’ of it is siire to 
fall a victim to snake-bite. IMiile lhe godd(»ss 
may be worsliipjied any and (*very day, lhe 
liarticular day reserved in this Provinee for her 
worship is lhe last of llie Hindu month of 
Sraban. Ordinarily she is worshipped by 
jilaeing an earthcn pot marked with vermilion 
under a tree, with elay images of horses, 



Annilirr «»f Manasa (wilh horse & rlephant): 
í)fliTÍJi}ís in thr forcjíioiincl 

her, is held to be her emblem. Sometimes she 
is believed to dwell in a pipal tree. In plaecs 
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infostcd witli siiiik('s ii spocial sJirinc or a 
separati! rooiii is detlicutcd to lier. ()n tlio day 
set apait for licr worship lior imafçe of clay 
is adored— lirincipally by tlie Bagdis, Hauris 
and Mais of Central and Western Bcngal. 



Some snakc-charmers playinp witii serprnls and 
«iní^in^ ^oiigs before a •'iiiall crowcl of 
l)(íy*s and voiiüí; rnen 


Mana>a is tlic favoiirilí* deify of ilio Ba^dis. 
H(t imatíc is inad(‘ v/i(li two or four anus, witli a 
cohra in cacli liand, and rrownod hy a liara of 
snakcs. Wdicn IIk' worsliip is ov(‘r, licr iniaí»;** 
is takcn in proc(‘ssion lo a ri ver or a tank and 
fonsionod to ils walors. In iny nativo lown 
Ranknra, Wrstorn Bonj^al, durinji; my boyhood 
niy playmatos and I srí*atly onjoycd tlic soiif^s 
aboiit tlu* snakc‘-p:odd(*ss sinifi; by licr wor- 
>hip[)ors. "riio oroasion usod to bc and still is 
oiilivcnod by Inhlídnx or by clay figures 

citlií V carif atnnn<» or scrionsly rcpn^scntinfç 
rcc(‘nt events and ])crsoii^ connccted witb tlicm, 
carricd in ])roccsMon on tia» sliouldcrs of iiicn 
or on biillock carts ilirou^b tlic strccts, In 
East Bcngal and in othcr paris of Bcngal where 


rivers abound there arc boat laces during thc 
festival. 

In tliis province tlie ])rincipal inyth of tlic 
snake-godd(íSs centres round Behula, its heroine 
There are inany long pocins felling licr story 
More than three dozen have becn broiight to 
liglit l)y thc r(*scarclics oi scholars. 

Tlie popularily of tlie story inay bc 
nicasnrcd by thc fact that at l(*ast cight ílistricts 
of Bcngal arc ])i*oud of ludiig tlie region whcr(! 
its hero and heroine wcre thouglit to have hcen 
horn. 

In all conntries, there have l)(*cn rivalrics 
and coiiHicfs of cnlts. Thc story of Bcliiila is 
rcniiiiisc(‘nt of snch a conílict in Bcngal bctween 
thc cult of th(‘ great god Shiva and that of tlie 
snake-goddcss Manasa. The following story 
tells of such a conílict. It is tlic rural epos of 
Bcngal, sprnng froni thc h(*art of its pcople 
and pas.sing froni nionth to nioiith down thc 
ages in f()lk-lor(‘ and song. 

Thc coiic(‘ption of thc wratliful and vindic- 
tive godd(‘ss Manasa is crude and primitive. 
But such a conce]ition of a diviniiy is not con- 
ilncd to índia. The idea of a jcaloiis and venge- 
fnl deity in thc Old Tcstani(‘nt and in thc last 
book of thc New T(‘>(aiiicn(, callcd th(‘ Kcvcla- 
tion or Apocalyiisc, is similar. | 

Manasa longed to hc worshipped by nuai. 
But lhe gri‘at god Shiva had ordaiiUMl that uniil 
(diand, thc foremost mcrchant-prince of 
(’ham])ak-nagar, worshiji]>('d licr, she would 
never rcccive thc liomagc of mankind. 

But ('Iiand was an carnest worshipper of 
Shiva and had no inclinai ioii to worship any 
othcr deity. TIc was prosperous and powcrful, 
and was bl('sscd with a devoted wife, named 
Sanaka, and a large family. 

Ilcaring that some of her neighhours Iiad 
attaiiied great pros|)erity hy worshipping 
^lanasa, she made pr(‘paratioiis for a similar 
worship of the goddess, hnl was afraid of taking 
h(‘r husbaiid into her eoníidence. (/oniing 
somehow to liear of it, however, (diaiid got 
angry and showered hlows on tlu* image of the 
goddess willi his stout eiidgi*] of hintal, smashed 
it to pieees and scatter(*d the offerings placed 
before it. Tlie cries of Sanaka íilled the hoiise, 
hnt Cdiand ])aid no heed to tliem. 

Thc wralh of the godd(‘Ss kiiew no boiiiids. 
She determined to averige the insult and to 
break the pride of thc insolent merehant. 

She eallüd lo her pres(‘nce lua’ evil inessen- 
gers, the venomous snakes, and sent them to 
kill the sons of Chand. But Chand baffled 
them again and again. He and his friend, thc 
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great physician Dhanvantari, kncw a charin for 
bringing thc dcad back to lifc. So, no sooner 
did Ss six sons die of snakc-bitc than they were 

rcvivcd. 

By a clcver ruse Alanasii look away 
Chand'tí i)ower of rcviving thc dcad, and tlieii 
killcd Dliarivantari. Cliand now fcít hclpless. 
•One by one liis six sons wcre killcd. Tlieir 
bercaved and disconsolatc inothcr and tlicir 
young widows iniplorcd thc nierchant to 
acknowlcdgc thc powcr of thc iratc goddess and 
makc pcacc with her by worshij)i)ing hcr. Bul 
Chand only struck thc carth vigoroiisly with 
his stoiit hintal cudgol and vowcd that hc 
wüuld never oller worship to thc one-cycd 
woinan (Manasa had only onc cyc, thc 
other being blind). Hc i)crform(‘d thc worship 
of Shiva 011 a niagniticcnt scalc to show 
his contcinpt for Manasa aiul hcr vcngcful 
pcrsccutions. 

Biit thc wild lanicnlations of his wife and 
his widowcd daughtcr-in-law bccainc too inuch 
for hini to bcar. So he planncd a voyage with his 
nierchant vcsscls to distant shores. Hc íilled 
tliirlccn of them with rich incrcliandisc and set 
sail for distant oountries. Hc sailed niany 
rivers and scas, touching at niany ports, and 
wcnt as far as Ccylon. Aniassing a large 
fortunc, hc set sail for Bcngal. During tlic 
rcturn voyage thc niachinations of Manasa 
raised a furious storni and thc thiríccn vcsscls 
wcnt down with all their crew and cargo. Only 
Chand was Icft alive íloating and drifting on 
a raging sca. Finding hiin in such an cxtrcnnty, 
thc vcngofnl goddess inadc a larg(í ílowcring 
lótus plant. which was sacred to hcr, float on 
thc si*a before his cycs. A drowning num 
catches at a straw. Chand was tcini>tcd to 
clutch at thc loliis, but rcincmbcring all of a 
sudden that it was sacri‘d to hcr, shrank back 
in abhorriaicc. This enraged Alanasa, but still 
sho would not Icavc hiin to die. For, if he dieil 
before worshipping hcr, she would not be 
rccognizcd by men as a goddess, as ordainial 
by Shiva. He rcachcd shorc after a desperate 
strugglc in an ('ntirely destilute condition. He 
wandcrcd on foot, tattered and dishevclled, ainl 
rcachcd honic at long last. 

Anothcr soii had becn born to hiin in thc 
mcantiine, a very beautiful boy, T.akhindar by 
nainc. As hc grew' oldcr, his biiglit face was no 
littlc solacc to Sanaka\s ravaged hcart which 
still j)ali)itated with foar. Chand had not niadc 
pcacc with thc angry goddess and hcr ire inight 
be directed against this boy, thc stilc stay of 
her declining y(*ars. She iniplorcd her husbainl 


to propitiate the goddess, but only to be sternly 
rebuffed. 

Lakhindar was not only handsome but his 
deportment charnied all who met him. The 
time carne whcii Sauaka desircd a beautiful 
daughter-in-law. But Chand w'as afraid. 
Migtit not the nuptial festivities rouse the 
vengeance of the goddt\ss again? 

ünablc indcfinilcly to bcar tlie iiiiportunity 
of his wife, Chand consulted an astrologer. 
His hcart turncd cold at what hc was told; 
Ijakhindar was destined to die of snakc-bite on 
the wcdding night. 

('hand kcpt thc dread si'crct to himself. 
11c had not thc hcart to shatter poor Sanaka^s 
drcuins of ha])pincss. But hc had his plans 
rcady to írustratc thc vcngcful ire of Manasa. 
Fatc was inighty; but there was also human 
forethought and prowx'ss, and somctinies they 
jiroved stronger. Hc would so arrange that thc 
wickcd agents of Manasa would be unable to 
Work hcr fcll design. Thus detennined, he sent 
his fainily priest Janardan to look for a bride. 

Janardan savv niany girls, and finally chosc 
Bchula, thc daughter of Saha, a rich nierchant 
of Nichhani-nagar. Bchula w^as a daniscl of 
cxípiisite bcauty and woinanly purity, strengtli 
and lovclincss of spirit. JVojilc took her for a 
cidestial nyinph. She wos highly aceomplished, 
(oo. í]spccially fainous was she as a danccr. 

On liearing froni .fanardan, Chand started 
for Nichliani-nagar, carrying rich presents for 
thc future bride. 

11(‘ was eordially reecived liy Saha. He 
saW' Bchula and was aniazcd at hcr bcauty. 
He tested hcr and found hcr to be a girl far 
above the ordinary run of inaidans. The inateli 
was setth‘d, the wcdding day lixcd, and Chand 
rcturiK (1 to (/hainpak-iuigar. 

Sanaka’s joy kncw no bounds. She began 
her preparations. Chand had his owii also to 
nuikc. Hc ordered a house of iron to be built 
on tlii* lo[) of a liill, with not a single holc in 
its walls. Ciiand intend(‘d it for thc ncwiy- 
niarried pair on thc wTdding night. Thus would 
hc balHc Alanasa. 

The godd(‘ss began to fc(*l anxious. It 
would never do to be foiled by lhe proud and 
insolent nierchant. Unless Chand W’as brought 
to his knces, Manasa would never be revered as 
a goddess by niankind. So, througli alternatc 
threats and proniiscs of íavour, she jiersuadcd 
the biiilder to l(‘avc a very sniall liolc in a wall, 
filled with oharcoal dust. Thc inan had at first 
refusctl, but eventually yielded through fear. 

Th(» marriage of Lakhindar and Bchula 
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was solemniscd with great pomp. Tliey loved 
each other froin thc first, and thcir lovc was 
dccp and deatliloss. 

Aft(*r thc ccrcniony, Ohand told Bchula’H 
fatliíT üf tlic t( rrif)lc sccrct. W ith tciirs in tlicir 
(•y(‘s and a great fear in thcir hcarts, thc parents 
of Bclnila laidí' her farcwcll as she stavtcd for 
licr husbands Jioinc. 

'Jlic pair wcre Icd into thc iron housc. All 
(l(K)rs and Windows wcre closcd. It w*as guarded 
by anncd scntincis. P(‘aco(*ks and niongooscs 
wcre I(‘t loosc on all sides for killing snakcs, 
should thcy coiiic tlicrc; all aroiiiid wcre strcwn 
in(*dicinal herbs whicli wcre knowai as antidotes 
to snakc-poison and wdiich could drive aw^ay 
snakcs by thcir strong snicll; and snakc- 
charniíTs and cxorcists WTre present in large 
niiinbcrs, to kccp watch against thc approach 
of snakcs. Chand hiniscll' k('j)t guard with his 
staff of hintal. 

Aíanasa hcld a council of war in her celes¬ 
tial abode. She ordered thc snakcs to kill 
Lakhindar, biit tlu*y wcre all afraid (o face thc 
dangers that lay on thc way (o thc iron housc. 
At last Banka Raj, a vcnonioiis snakc, agreed 
to do li(*r bidding. 

Bchula w’as kceping w^atcli by thc sid(* of 
her slccihiig husband. She kncw' that fatc had 
ordaincd wádowhood for her on this very night. 
But she was dctcrinincd to fight fatc with all 
thc i)ovvcrs of her soul. 

Thc hours passed. Suddciily Behula started. 
A sense of inii)ending calaiuity caiiic upon her. 
She looked aroiiiid. A snake entered thc rooin. 
She W'a3 terror-stricken but not unnerved. W ith 
a pair of gold pincers, slic inadc Banka Raj licr 
eaptive. 

Thrice did Manasa sciid her niesscng(n’s of 
death to be thrice foiled by thc watchful bride. 
Dawn w'as fa^^t a])i)roaching. 'J'he bridegrooni 
inust be killcd í)ef()rc sunrisc. So Alanasa 
worked a spoll on poor Bcdiuhi and she wais 
ovcrpowcred by sleep. Then Koli, th(‘ deadly 
a.sp, enter(‘d thc brirlal ehanibcr and stung 
Lakliindar f)n his little toe. 

He ericei out: “I ain stung, 1 ani stung. 
Riso Behula, and soe. í aiii dying.” 

Behula rose to find fate’s dccrce fiilíilled. 
Her husband was dying. His body w’as blue 
W’ith th(‘ deadly venoni. She elasped hiin in her 
arnis and called hiin, again and yct again. 
After a few minutes he exjhrcd. Beliula W'e])t 
and nioaned, but no sound ooukl penctratc 
through thc iron w^alls of the chamber. She 
remainí-d alonc with her bclov(‘d, a widow’ on 
lier wedding night. 

Chand rushed up to the chamber with the 


first streak of dawn. A sound of moaning 
pierced his cars. He entered with trembling 
íieart to find his son dead on his marriage bed. 

Chand (lisappearod. No one knew' where. 

In thc case of a person wdio dicd of snake- 
bite the eustoni w'as not to ereinate his l)ody 
but to place it on a raft made of plalitain troes 
and leave it on thc river, that j^erchanee as it 
íloatcd down the streain a jíhysieian or a snake- 
charincr inight briug it back to life. As the 
ndatives of Chand wcre niaking i)reparations 
to take the body to the riverside, Behula 
requested them to build a raft and place the 
body on it, dressed in its w('dding robes. TheV 
eoinplie<l with her rc(iue.st. 

As thcy lowcrcd the raft to the rlvcr, 
Behula eahnly inounted it, sitting wdth her 
dead husband s hcad on her lap. Nobody had 
(W(*r secn the lik(‘ before. Nobody had 
ever hcard of the living aecompanying 
th(' dead on thc great journey. Everyonc 
implored h(‘r to desist. Death was universal. 
Hunian beings had to subniit to the divino 
deeree. Wdiat use fighting against fatc? Even 
Sanaka canic to the w’at(‘r’s edge and inii)lored 
Behula to ndiirn. But llic young wdfc wais 
adaniant. She and Lakliindar had beeoinc one 
in life, and om* in death too thcy w’ould remain; 
—she must follow' liini. If the nnuTiful gods 
graiited her the life of her husband, then and 
then only would she come baek to the society of 
men. 

The raft íloatcd slowdy dowmstream. 
People erowTled both banks to see a living wife 
followdng her dead husband. The raft reached 
Niehhani-nagar, her father’s honie. Her aged 
parents ran weeping to see her and to dissuade 
her from this mad venturc. All in vain. She 
was resolute. She could not bear the idea of 
living in the W'orlr{ wdthout her husband. She 
and Lakliindar must remain together in death 
or in life. 

Thc raft Icft all familiar plaees and travel- 
led to unknowm shores. Many dangers befell,. 
many temptations assailed her, but her coiirage 
and faith remained unshakeii. Some heartless 
ruffians, fascinated by her beauty, waintcd to 
carry her off. But wdien they carne near her, 
thcy wcre awcstruck by the majesly of her pure 
soul shining serene through her face and could 
not touch her jierson. Thc body began to 
(lecomposc, and becanie swollen and evil-smcll- 
ing. It was infested with inaggots and flies. 
She washed and cleancd it, and sat by its side 
day and night alonc and fasting. In thc dark- 
ness of night storms ragcd and crocodilos 
gathcrcd round her raft eager to devour thc 
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cofpso. Jack&la lipproaehod to cany it off 
wlicn tho raft ncared the bank. But merciful 
Pròvidence preserved her froin their attaoks. 
Sometiines 6hc would see the evil epirits of the 
air assunie horrid shapes and frightcn her to 
make her give up her extraordinary quest; at 
others alluriug ahapcs tried to teiiipt her to a 
life of case and luxury. But, pale and 
emaciatcd, she sat on tho raft like a statue, 
unmovcd alike by fcar or temptation, At 
iength only the bones of the body of her beloved 
wcre left; but to her it was tlie samc as when 
it was hcautiíul and instinct with life. Wher- 
evcr sho saw shrincs of Manasa, she praycd for 
her dead husbaftd’s life. The gods rcndcrcd her 
help. Kvcn Manasa licgan to rclont. 

The river bmadcned. Tlie raft reaohod the 
ocean. At last it touched a strangc shoro. 
Heliula had i)asscd oarth’.s houndary and come 
(o tho land of tho gods. Hore .she saw a woinan 
wa.shjiig olothos. This was Nota, tho washer- 
woinun of the gods. She had a littlo child with 
lior, wlio gavo hoi' muoli trouhlo. She put the 
child to doath in lho i)rosonoe of tho horrified 
Boliula and wont on calinly with hor w(trk. Tn 
tho, ovoning, she sprinklo»! wator over the ohild’s 
body and it canic 1<» life again. 

Soeing this, Boinda know hor quost was at 
an ond. h'or, she had found í»ne who could 
liring tho dead to life again. Sl\c watchod and 
waitod for Neta tho noxt day and foll at her 
foet. She implorod hor with toars in hor cyos 
to restore hor hiisband to lifo. 

Nota was a friotnl of Manasa. Sho know 
Behula’s slory. Sho tooU pity on tho poor girl, 
and lod hor to the oourt of Indra, the king of 
the gods. 


Behula stood before tho assemblod go<te and 
told her sad tale. The gods listened to her 
story. But mysterious are the woikings of 
their mindsl Inatead of answering her prayera, 
they requested her to dance before them. Whát 
a strange request to maké of a sorrow-^ieken 
widow who had greatly dared to bring her 
beloved back to life! But what else could she 
do but carry out their behest 7 So Behula 
danced. It was wonderful to bebold. Even 
the gods had never witnessed anything purer 
or more enthralling. They wcre moved to tears. 
They asked Manasa to give back to Lakhindar 
his life. 

Manasa in hor turn told her tale and named 
her tenns. If Cliand agreed to worship her, 
she was ready to give back evcrything. 

Behula proiniscd that she would plead with 
her father-in-law. Not only Lakhindar but all 
lii.s broth('rs aiso carne to life again. They 
returned to ('liampak-nagar full of hopc. 

Chand was íinally pensiiaded to worship 
Manasa, partly by the importunities of his wife, 
sons aiuí daughter-in-law an<l partly through the 
behest <»f Shiva, who ordered him to cast oíT his 
pride and submit to the will of the gods. 

Thus tlie nneqiial contest caine to on end 
aml peaoe was nuwle between the mortal and 
«livine oombatants. Behnla’8 name rang 
through the country as the chastest, most loving, 
most lieroic, most devoted and mo.st self-sacrific- 
ing wife among women. 

(This arliole has apprared witiioul illustrotions in 
The Atyun Palh in a soinrwhat diflfercnl and briefer form. 
It is prinicd above aftrr some revision and amplificalion 
with a few pictiires addedl. 
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By THE LATE Rao Bah.adur Paniht 
K. VEERESABINGAM PANTULÜ, 
Rajahmnndry 


Enter —Papayya Puntulu garul and 
Kamayya Sastri garu. 

Kama. Papayya Pantulu garu, a great 
misfortune has befallen you. That Dora^ is an 
out-and-out savage. A hundred-rupee job has 
been lost for nothing! Knowing, sir, as you 
do the nature of the alien fellow, couldn’t you 
start just a couple of days beforehand? 

1. An honorific in Telngu. 

2. Europcan officer. - - 

61-8 


Papa. Good sir, how was I to set out on 
a long joumcy with the womenfolk without 
taking any note of gootl and bad days? I 
thonglit of starting before new-moon day. But 
lhen, the elders said it M'a8n’t good that new- 
moon day should dawn wliile on the way. 

Kama. Even if you had started on vidiya9 
after the new-moon, you would have arrived 
two days ahead. _ 

3. Second day .in the (orinight. 
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Papa. Padyami^ closc on new-moon is 
altogether inauspicious for a journey. We pro- 
posed to leave on vidiya^ but it turned out to 
be a Friday. AU the satne, while we were 
thinking of sturting off in a spirit of foolhardi* 
nesa, somcbody inside just sneezed abruptly. 
Aftor tin ovil oinen like that, I stayed away 
with tho idea that for that day the journey 
was out, of tho question at all costa. 

Kvm.v. TiOave that alone; couldn’t you 
start hy daybreak on thadiya.S 

You know cverything, sir. And 
yct, why do you also dcign to speak like that? 
How rould T start with childrcn just beforo 
dnriHuhoorthamO on Saturday inorning? That 
afti‘nuH)n, thcrc camc up varjyam.7 After the 
varjynin was ovcr, I was going to sond for a 
cart for the niglit journey; wlícn un owl set up 
sereecliing. So T postjíoned the journey. Y’ou 
know, of eourscí tho next day, as being chavithi,s 
is not good for journeying. 

K,\ma. You jirobably left on the uioming 
of panchaiui.i) lOven at that rate, you should 
have got down here threo days back. 

1’ai’.\. I didn’t start that day oither. That 
nioriiiug, the stur proved to be anything but 
good. Besides, vurjyam also was there. As I 
wa.s thinking of starting in the afternoon, a 
hiaek lizard fell on nic while I was strolliiig 
about. Tl)en I sent for the astrologer, look niy 
batli, kindled a fire and went through tlie ritos 
of mttlii» and all that. By the time all this 
was over, it eanie to bc nightfall. Evcr>'hody 
then said it was wrong to set out right against 
the eourse of Venus hy iiight. 

Kaaia. Seeing that (Iie following day was 
y(ni didii’t start that day too, I 

suppose. 

P\rA. If it had been only the objeetion 
of its hcing shashfi, I would have started some- 
how. But. like a bolt froni the blue, that day 
ícll on a l'uesday to boot. To ad(Í to thesc 
two tliings, the day’s slar was an utterly nialig- 
iiant one. 

Kama. So you started on snpthami ?12 
Kven at that rate, tho cart did inake good 
heudway! You reaehed this in time for dinner 
yesterday. 

Papa. íkipthami — and that, a Wednesday 

4. First day in the fortnighl. 

5. Third day in the fortnight. 

6. Inauspicious time. 

7. Period ti( prohihilion for inauspiriousness 

K. Knurth day in the fortnight. 

9. Fifth day in lhe fortnight. 

10. Propilialion to ward off disaster. 

11. Sixih day in the fortnight. 

12. Seventh day in the fwtnight. 


—waa quite a favourable day for journeying. 
Still, it wa8n’t practicable to start that moming. 
We, then, just aeposited a tnvrgamanamJS That 
was my littlc boy’s birth-day; and the females 
insisted that it wouldn’t do to start till after 
the festivities were over and the meais ílnished. 
If we had started just that moming, we should 
have got along past the ‘ Waylaycrs’ Banyan- 
tree ’ by the afternoon only. Soon after dinner, 
we wanted to start and got the carts ready. 
But just when on the point of stepping in, a 
wretched widow carne along right opposite. So 
we went in again and waited for a half-hour. 
llad we started even then, we would have pro- 
gressed beyond the ‘ Wayfarers’ Banyan-trec ’ 
bofore night. By the time we carne out again 
to the outer threshold, a lonely Brahmin camc 
up opposite; and hcnce, we vrent in once more 
and halted for a while. Considering that it 
was no good going on doiiig like this, we took 
care to see that nobody moved about in tho 
Street; and we arranged for a wife from a 
neighbouring housc to come up in the opposite 
direotion and started off straightway. No 
niatlcr how auspicious soever the gootl omen 
we made sure of while starting, wc shortly 
ro.aped the bitter fruit of expericnce that bocamo 
our due—thanks to tho vi( imtsno.ss, passing all 
oomprohension, of tho momont wlitm thtit 
wrotohed widow had como up opposite to us! 
By ten oVlock in tho night, we got to tho 
‘ Waylayors’ Banyan-tree ’ with fear and 
treiiibling only. And quito in kocping with our 
trepidation, the robbcrs sprang forward at the 
nick of timo and stole away all tlio vahuiblos. 
By roason, howevor, of our having .‘«tartod 
jigreoably to ti good omen, we just otTooted our 
escape without dangor to lifo and liinb. 

Ka.ma. IVlf?—oh, tho curse of widowhood 
be on it! You havo no noed to fcel sorry for 
the sake of monoy. Tf only life is spared, riehos 
m.ay be amassetl by some later time. I only 
grieve overmuoh that a livelihood calculated to 
last for evermore should have been ruinod by 
thsit widow’s son of a Dorai having unjustly 
takon it away on the ground of overstay. It 
is ill luck for us beneffoieries of all this. As 
for yourself, .sir, why, you are a supreme lord, 
of course. You will maintain yourself upon 
your former savings alone. 

Papa. Astrologers have kept saying that 
Saturn’s ill iniluence is in storc for me for full 
seven years. And this is the fruition of it. 

1.1. A make-shMt procedure of lodging at an auspi- 
cioua inoment in a neighbour’8 quarlers on lhe way some 
of lhe things intended for a journey and picking them up 
later when alarting. 
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The other day, I ehowed my horoscope to an 
astrologer in my village; and he foretold that 
I was to incur loss of riches within a year'8 
time. ÁIl that is Corning to pass in effect. We 
have got to think over what to do next. Thcre’B 
my boy comc from school. He pleaded hard 
M'ith me that I should start oi! without mind> 
ing the omens, portcnts and all the rest of it. 

Enier Subba Rao 

Kama. a grcen youth—^wliat does he 
know, sir? To add to that, school-going ones 
don’t care at all for considerations of dcity and 
düiiion, auspicious day and inauspicious timo, 
ur anything of tiic Ünd. Sliould time ripcn 
for thera and they, too, comc to shoulder the 
burdcns of mmsara* then, they will know 
eveiything. 

Subba. Never inind how inany samsaras 
fali hoavy upon us yct, we shan’t know more 
about this affair than we do at prcseiit. 

Papa. Stripling that he is, why care for 
hiin? Do ponder seriously, sir, what reinains 
to do next and enligliton me, i)lease. 

Kama. Whafs thore to do? Since Saturn 
is against you, you will have navagrahajapamH 
performed and get thc! Brahinins to ensure the 
propitiation of the stars. For that purpose, it 
roqiiiros to make ten kinds of offerings and 
ohlations. Thercafter, you niuy feast some 
three or four hundred Brahmins aceording to 
your rcsüurcos and give thcin presents of moncy 
at your iiloa.'!»irc. 

SiTiBA. IMy honourod fatiter, don’t you 
make any vain expendituro like this henceforth. 
Tlio Brahmins sook somchow to cnrich thom- 
selvps hy inducing you to spend some ton coins, 
feasting away in all sumpluousness and knock- 
ing off dakfihinaítJS Do, please, hcarken to niy 

* The world. 

14. Chantiiig of muniras lo propitiale lhe nine 
pluriets. 

15. Moiiey prcbeiUb to priesU at relígious rites. 


Word, give up all japamsJ6 and tapamsi7 and 
strive to obtain the Doraís goodwill. He has 
come to know of your taking bribes and giving 
cntertainments and gratiíications to Brahmin- 
dom and so has dealt with you in this manner 
only out of displeasure. Else, he wouldn’t have 
acted like this. In case the local DoraVa 
favour fails to bc securcd, then, if you just 
proceed to Madras and file an appeal with thc 
help of the moncy you rnean to throw away 
upon these Brahmins, thc result will prove posi- 
tively beneficiai. Had you started on viáiya 
only, as suggcsted by mo, setting aside all super- 
stition about auspicious days and prohibited 
timings, all these complications would have 
hcen saved and you would have been installcd 
in your own appointment like a princc. 

Papa. Don’t know; it’s no good repining 
over thc past. We have got to look to thc 
future. We ought not to hrush away astrology 
altogcther. Even supposing we prefer an 
appeal, it will bc of no avail unlcss some of our 
money goos to ‘ the inner man ' in Brahmindom. 
Nnvagrahajapamít are of efficacy not on this 
account alonc but in ever so many ways. From 
today onwards, we’ll first get suryamtms- 
karamaf i)erformed. 

Kama. Papayy^a Pantulu guru is absoluto- 
ly thc beau-ideal of Brahminhood. Theres 
nothing out.«ido hi.s knowledge. By how much 
the Brahmins are givon presents, by so far will 
(íod feel gratified; and if God be gratified, 
suecess will attend all affairs. Dear lad, you 
don’t know good from bad; be quiet. 

SvHBA. Yflu know eveiything! The good 
fruit of having hitherto parapered the Brahmins 
has shown itself like this by now. Of course, 
I shall not be listened to. You may do as you 
l)lease. (Exit). 

I Translated hy Rao Rahib Dr. V. 
Ramakrishna Rao, m.a., u.t., pIud.] 

16. Cliantinf! uf s-arred mantras and names. 

17, Aiislcrilics. 

t Suliilalions to thc Sun. 
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How It Forfciteil Bureaucratic Patronage 

By bhüpendra lal dutt 


Tiik Iiidiaii National Congrcss inct in Bonibay 
during Christinas wcck, 1885, in an atmosplicrc 
(*f ‘ safuty first It was al first notiftod that 
tlií' Confcrence of the Indian National Union, 
as tlio nainc originally was, would bc liold in 
1’oona, but tlic vonuc Imd to bc changcd at thc 
olcvonth hour, for in that city ‘ only a fcw days 
bcforc tlic Cliristmas, soinc sporadic cases of 
(•liol('ra occiirrcd possibly prcsaging an ont- 
broak The wisc principio of avoiding risk 
and of voyagc imdcr safe sail guided every 
action of its discroct sponsors. In a d(*pondoncy 
lho sword of wratli of thc alion rulers hangs 
ovor lhe hoad of thc person who inay raise his 
voicc of protest against any action by íhc for- 
incr or inay utter a national deniand. But 
licrc the case was cntircly diffcrcut; thorc was 
absohitcly no cause of any apprchension of 
incurring any displeasurc of the British 
bureaucrats in índia. Thc gentlcrnan who took 
the utniost trouble to bring the Indian leaders 
of lhe diffcrciit provinces together on this plat- 
fomí was him.sclf a Briton,—it was in ilsídf .n 
guarantee,—was a membor of thc Indian Civil 
Service, a meinber of the Viccroy’s Cabinct, 
jiist retired. Further, evcryone knew tliat the 
Iiand wa.s lhe hand of Isau but the vttice was 
lhe voicc of Jacob. Though ' Lord Duflerin had 
inade it a condition wilh !Mr. Hunie that hi.s 
liame in this connection should not bc divulge<l 
H) long lie reniained in this eouni ry -and avc 
havo a soleion declaration by a President of the 
Congress that this ' condition wa,s faithfully 
inaintained we have reasons to believe tliat 
the V'iccroy’s name was freely iitilÍ7,ed; for. the 
vencrable gentleinan says in the same breatli 
tlial. ‘ none but the inen con.sulted know any- 
thing about thc lualtcr ’. This slalemcnt, if it 
niean.'! anything, nicaas that sutrieicnt carc was 
taken that his Tjordshi|)’s name was not dis- 
clo.sed from thc Congress platforin, but in 
lound tnblc consultations no sccrct was inadc 
of it. ^\c liavc a clear stateincnt by thc saiue 
gentleinan : 

“ Mr. llmne was conviiiml by Lord Diiilcriirs arpii- 
ments and when he placcd the two schemes, his own and 
Lord Dui!erin’s, bcfnrc Irading politictans in Calcnlta, 
Bojnbay, Madras and uthei paru o! the country, the latter 


unaninioiisly aecepted Ixird Dul!erin’s sclicme and pro- 
ceeded to give cffcct to it.’“ 

But this was not cnough safety,—^there 
wcre the British Cabinct, the Parliament, the 
cleetors,—a frown from any incans much. ‘ To 
niakc sure that therc was no inisconception 
amongst thc English peoplc about thc objectr 
of tlic Congress wc learn from a monograph 
publi.«hed under thc authority of a provincial 
Beceiition Coniinittcc sevcral years ago, the 
founders of thc Congress sent Mr. Hurac to 
Kngland to cxplain his, or Ijord Duffcrin’s—^to 
be aceurate, plan to oniinent persons therc. 

H'liiis ‘ safety first ’ was fully assured. To 
(his was added a stimulating dose of savc-thc- 
Enipirc. It was believed in some quarters that 

rlicMí ill-stam‘(l ineasures of rc-action“ combined wilh 
Kussian nielluxls of police repression broiisht Índia under 
Lord 1 yllon \\ithin a nioa^urablo distance of a Revolii- 
lionary ouibreuk and il was only in lime thal Mr. Hume 
was inspirrd lo inicrvenc.® 

The accretlited ehroniclcr of the Congress 
ndds : 

Mr. Hume had unimpeachahle cvidciice that the 
poliliciil discontrnt was goint; underground. He carne 
into po.ssession of seven volumes conlaining reports of the 
sceihing revolt inciihatíng in varioiis districts, based 
iipon thc coinmunicaiiond of the discíples of various 
l^iinis to lheir rtligious lieads. '1'his was towards the 
rnd of Lord L>tlun’s ruir, ihr sc^rnties of thc last 
crntury. Thc rrperts wrre urrangrd aceording to 
dtMrhi.o, sulMli.MricT.s, siih-divisions and the cities, 
irwiis anil \illagrs iiicluded in tlusc. Not that un organ- 
i‘^^rd miitiny was ahrad. but thc proidi», prrvaded with a 
•Hi^r of lioprlr‘.^ne'*-s, waiiled to do ■-oinpthing, by whích 

merely rnrant. “ a siiddcn violrnt oulhrrak of sporadic 
« i'mr, utiitders of ohnoxious persons, rohhrry of hankers 
íMid looting of hazaars, acts irally of lawlrssncss which 
by a diir coaIrsr^'nre of íorers might any day develop 
inio a National Rcvoll.”. .Hume ihereupon resolved to 
oprii a safety valvc for this iinrest and the Congress was 
such an outlri/ 

Tliiis, fully eonviiiced of tlieir 
pliysintl and (tolitifal, antl imsiis|Kctinp:ly 
ludicvint!: lliat thcy were miasioned to gíivo tliu 

1. W. (J. Bonnerjee—Introduclion lo Mr. Natesan"s 
Indian Politirs. 

2. Removal of crrlain priviirgrs, c.g., thc passing 
of lhe Vernai iilar Press Act and lhe Indian Arins Act. 

.Sir William Wcdderburn. 

4. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya —The Hlstory of lhe 
Indian National Congress U885-1935) 1935. 
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Empirc, eome of the 'picked men, th« most 
highly cilucatcd of the nation assembled in 
thc cool breeze of the western seas. Not a 
single onc is credited with raising the question 
of thc necessity of a second organization when 
tlicre was the Indian National Conference in 
Calcutta, or everyone of thera was pleased to 
kccp hiinself at a safe distance from an organi¬ 
zation which was sponsored by a young roan 
iipon whose mind ‘ the writings of Mazzini 
created a profound inipression who presented 
before thc country ‘ the purity of his patriotisin, 
thc loftiness of his ideais, and his ali-embracing 
lovc for humanity, expressed with the truc 
cloquonce of heart’, and, furthcr, who wanted 
thc younç men of índia ‘ to realize their 
[jotcntialities, and to qualify themselvcs to 
Work for the salvation of their country 

The gathering was not large. The Khas 
British possessions in índia proper in 1885 
wcre ncarly (we say nearly, for on thc 28th of 
Dccember, 1885, Upper Buriua was not for- 
inally anncxcd) as big as tliey are today, but, in 
spite of tlie best efforts of thc sponsors thc 
munbor did not inuch exceed onc hiindred. 
Rccords Mrs. Annic Besant: 

... .sevenly-two actually m:orded tlieir names aa 
Representaiives, while anothcr thirly attended as Friends, 
heinjr, as (rovernnieiit s»»rvants, precluded from acting 
as RfpresenIatives in a politieal gathering.® 

Kepivs('ntativcs indoed ! But who elected 
tliuii, pray? In good hiimour the official 
chronifler calls thoni Vohmtoors. Aj^nin the 
voice of Jacob was heard, for, we are iiiformed; 

.As fiir a.M lhe fiisl (]<nmress wrnl, things proeeeded 
niiK li iiF his Lordship had desired. In fuet, the drlegates 
wne eager tu display iheir h»yalty I*v elecling the Govemor 
of Bonihax as their Pn^ident. The Mciroy expressed 
his nnwíllingncss." 

Perliaps his Lordsltip did not. liko such an 
ü[)en assoriatioii. JNÍossrs. 11 ume and friends 
had 110 otlier alieriiativc but to put one of tlnati 
in lhe ehair ío niii lhe show. Apart from the 
slatemeni quoted above we have no other in- 
formation and we eaiinot say if his iiaiiu* was 
suí 2 .g(‘.sted from any oulside í|uarters but wv 
• íinti Mr. Ilmne proiiosinp; Air. \V. C. Boiinerjee 
lo the C'lmir. (hileiitta was, we remember, the 
eapital of índia and Mr. Roíinerjec was the 
doyen of llie Jínjçlish Bar liere, tho inost angli- 
eij^ed of lhe líeprcsentativca and their friends 
assembled, nay, of thc wholc edueated com- 
munity, and liis politieal ideas were imcqui- 

5. Aiiiiie Rcsaiit: IIow índia Wrought For Freedom, 
1915, 

6 . The Congreòs and The Mational Movement, 
Written under tho dircolion of Reerption Committec of 
the 43rd Sesdon of lhe Indian National Congress, 1928. 


vocally pronounced, they thóught; for he, Mr. 
Bonnerjee, undertook to defend Surendra Nath 
Banerjea in the Contempt of Court case against 
him 'on the distinct understanding ’ that 
Surendra Nath should apologise. 

Mr. Bonnerjee was ready to accept British 
rule in índia as a Divino Dispensation, but 
believed, and wanted the Britishers to believe, 
that such a dispensation would lose its divine 
charaeter if it were utilized for the material 
benefit of Britain alone. Hc declared from his 
Seat: 

AU that they dcsírrd was, that lhe basis of thc 
Govemment should be widened and the people should 
have their proper share in il/ 

A circular letter was issiied in tlie previous 
March wliicli said : 

The Conference will be composed of Delegates— 
leading politieians well acquainted wilh the Knglish 
languagf'—from all parts of Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
Prcsidencies. Thc direct objects of lhe Conference will 
be: 

(1) to enable all thc most earnest labourers in the 
cause of national progress to become personally 
known to cach other; 

(2) to di.sciiss and decide upon the politieal opera* 
tions lo be undertaken diiring thc eiisuing year. 

Iiiflireclly this Conference will forni the germ of a 
Nalive Parliament and, if properly condueted, will consti- 
tute in a few years an unanswerable reply to the 
asseiTion lhat índia is still wholly unfit for any f(»rm of 
represtmlaiive institutions. 

Mr. Bonnerjee expanded the ideas a little 
and Iriiíl before the house thc following as 
objects of thc Conference : 

(1) The proRiotion of prrsonal intimacy and friend- 
ship ainongst all the more earnest workers in our coiintry’s 
ean»e in varioiis paris of the Einpirr. 

(2) The eradication by direct friendly personal inter- 
ronrst* of all possible race, creed, or provincial prejudices 
itiiiongsi all lov<Ts of our country, and the fuller dcvelop- 
imnl and ronnilidatíon of those .sentiinents of national 
linily fhat had their origin in their belo\ed Lord Ripon*s 
e\eT-nieiinirablc reign. 

cn Thi* aiillioriialive record, afler ihi.s has been 
rarefully rÜrilrd hy lhe fullest di^fus^-ion, of the maliired 
opinions of lhe eiiiirated classes in índia on some of thc 
more iinportani and pre.-^^ing of the soeial questions oí 
fhr dav. 

( U The drternii nation of lhe líries upon and mclhods 
hy w)ii«-h diiring the next twelvc inunlhs it is desírable 
íf»r nalive politieians lo labonr in lhe piihlic inlcrLSts. 

.Appaieiilly, the Benpial represontative was 
eiiger to iío furtlier than T.onl Dufferin dosired 
and his protep:e eontemplated. Ilis Lordship 
sufíjíestcMl that such an animal conference was 
likely to be more usefiil if it diseussed lho 
administralion and ^ave an expression to thc 
sricvances of tlie people with regard to it. But 
lho píitriot in Mr. Bonnerjee oould not be 

7. G. A. Nate.^^an & Co.: Congress Prcsidaitial 
Addresses. 
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satisfíed with honest ^ exprcssion 

to gricvances \ IIc wíintcd n roínedy and, as 
a means, was oagcr to sccure the goodwill and 
co-opcration of the British electors. This 
explains his item No. 1. While item No. 2 of 
the oiiTular urges the workers to bc only per- 
sonally kiiown to each other to work for 
* national j)rogrcss \ the noo-Indian in Mr. 
Bonnerjec coiild not aeeept thal as an end; hc 
was vviiliiig to utilize that personal eontact as a 
means to eradieate all prejudiees for the higher 
and loftier ohjeet of develo|)ing and ennsolidat- 
ing ‘ National ünity ’. Mr. Boiinerjee s third 
item was a veiled ehallenge to His Lordship, 
for Ijad not <lie noble Lord ‘ expressed the 
opinion that there was no likelihood of ini- 
animity on social siibjects amongst the diverso 
eommimities of índia 7 Again, while íiord 
Jhifferin and Mr. Hume desired a mero ^ annual 
conforence Mr. Bormerjtr longod ‘ to labour 
in the public intorests ^ ‘ <hiring the next Iwelve 
inonths ^ iipon the lines and by tia* methods 
determincd in the annual conforence. 'Fliis was 
not merely eriticizing the administralion and 
giving cx|)ression to the grievauees of the 
people. Unfortunately the Congress neglected 
for inany years the sonnd load frorn its firsi 
Fn*sident and as a resiilt, politieal work in 
Tiulia. in the words of another President íhirly 
loiig years later, Mrs. Annie Besanl, Maekeil 
point and vigour ^ wavS ‘ spasmodic and sporadic, 
an«l lheri*lore largely iiu^líeclive \ 

Tlu' ^pace ai our dis]>()sal does not permit 
us to d(‘al with in d('tail everyone of the nine 
rcsolulion‘< cunsider(*d and pa.vsed in this ses- 
sion. \\ e shall reíer oiily I.m some of lliem in 
brieT and lo ílie gentlemen \vho tíjok part in 
the disciissions. 

\Vc Iiave not heen able io seciire full reports 
of the sj)ecches deliveicd in com>e of the dis- 
cussions. Ijul in the meagre and siray reporis 
we lind i)as.sages mIiícIi could not havo heen 
])leasing to bureaueralic ears. Jn moving the 
yay fnst r(‘Síiliition on “the propo^ed ('iKpiirv 
inio the working of Tndian administration 
Mr. Cí. Siihramania fyer of Madras is reimrted 
to liave pointed oiit lliat 

111 iIk- ílaj*! (if ilif liKÜa Cwnipan>, ihii r« iirwal 

“f its Cliarlrr al Iwnily ycar^’ inierva!» hrniiíxlit alioiit a 

yaliiaiilf i‘n4fiiiry iiitn condition of ílo' coiiiC.ry, 
ImiI t!ic (!nmn iiad lakcn it ovor in 1858. llicpo liail 

«f-asnl. and ilu- dislrcssiiifr <lfa'ríoralion of the rouniry 
izors iiiinoiicrd. J^irliaini nl look control in llicory, biit 
aii:in<ii)iird it in fari t-xcept wloTe Íuijílish party-inliTC.sls 
wrn* <;i»m rvnocl - and Úw Índia Council look iip ihr placc 
of lho di fiincl (.ompany Init rulcil onqiiíry. 

]\Ir. Ohiplonkar of Poona moving the 
abolition of this Couneil pointed out that 


índia was not govorned by the Crown, but by retired 
Anglo-Indian oflicials, looked on doubtfully by Lord 
Beaconsfield in 1858. 

Mr. P. Ananda Charlu of Madras, in 
seconding Mr. Chiplonkar, 

commcnted on the oddity of lhe “oligarchy of 
fossilised Indian administralors”, who werc “ superaniiiia- 
ted for Service in índia”, being compelem lo deal willi 
increascd coniplexily of problems in England, where lhe 
improved climalc conld only dimiiiish rate of decline. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, speaking in con- 
neetion with the third resolution urging the 
reform and expansion of Ijcgislativo Councils, 

rogenlly said lhal lhey liad learncd from “ thr 
Kltiglish people how nec^ssary rrpresenlalion is for good 
Coverninenl ”, wilhohl it “ whal good is it to índia lo be 
under lhe British sway? It wili he siinply another 
Ãhiatic despolism. . . We are only Brilisli dnidges 
or slaves”, 

Mr. D. S. White of Madras supporting the 
resolution on simultaneous cxaminaiion for 
the i.c;.s., 

vvishcd to slop the imporlalioii of hoys from England 
at great expense, and to aholish lhe Civil Service, iililis- 
ing, both from England and índia, meii of cxpericnce and 
ropiitation. 

Now whcn under Mac-Sain (Moek-Sham?) 
Reforms Burina is going to be separated from 
tli(' Imlian Ein|)ire, it is interesting to note 
that th(* ('ongress recorded its prolest against 
li(*r iiiclusion in the Indian Empire, at this 
íirsl .^iHing. The resolution runs: 

Tliar this Congif-s depn calcai iho anncxation of 
I ppcr Hiirina and coiindcr.'* lhal if lhe Government un- 
forlunalidy dccidc on íinncxalíon, llu* rnliro coiinlry of 
Biirma .«^hoiihl l»r .sopai'ali‘d fioni ih** Indian ViccToyalty 
and constituud a Crown Cidony, as distinct in all matters 
fruiu llit* (fOvcrniJUMit oí ihis roíiniry a.s is Ceylon. 

Deeiiliug to ineet for its second session in 
('"alcutta, the Tndian National (Mngress eon^ 
cluded its session of inauguration, ‘ leaviiig a 
happy and inspiring memory of fine work donc 
and uuity (Iemonfrat(*d Mrs. Annie Besant 
elos(*s her description of tlic first session with 
vords that reveal her confidonee in the future 
of índia : 

índia liad foiind Iut vuire. índia was n^alising hrr- 
.H’lf as a IValioii. Slrunge and incnacing wus the; porlrnt 
in the rye^ of sonic. Splrndid and íiill of hopc in llic 
ey<*s of others. The rusy fingers of the Duwji-Alaidens 
liud touched lhe linliaii ^kies. Wheii would her Sun of 
Freedum risc lo irrudiute llie jMoiherland? 

Was Lord Dufforin satisfiod? 

A fcw inonths after tlic first session of the 
Conuress was over a circular lettcr was issued 
over tiic signaturc of 8ir Sycd Aliinad Khan of 
Aligarli, on the 24th April, 1886. It ran as 
follows: 

It will he admítted on all hands that the condition 
of our nation and particularly that of ita educaiion, 
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deserves much attention and condderation. At pie 9 eiit, 
everywhere something or other is being done for doing 
good to the nation, but the inhabitants of one provinee 
or City are ve^ little acquainted with the modes of 
thoughts, intentions and works of those of other places. 
Peopie in one distríct likewise know little about the State 

of education of Mohomedans in other districts. 

Thcrefore, it appears to be highly desirable that there 
should be held an annual meeting of the peopie from 
diiferent districts who wish for the improvement of their 
nation, and are desirous that their co-religionists should 
be educated and prosper.” 

Laudablc ideas indced I But iinfortu- 
nately, the ‘ nation ’ of the Aligarh Knight was 
not tl)c ‘ nation ' of the Congress. Further, 
while the Congress invites reprcscntatives from 
all the three presidencies of Bombay, Bengal 
and Madras, Sir Syed Ahmad limits the area : 

Pcoplc from tiie Norlli-wcstern Provinces, Oudh and 
lhe Pnnjab, and also peopie from Biliar whosc lan^uage, 
manners and customs are miich akin to tliose of these 
provinces and Oiidh should be adniilted as niembers of 
llie Congress. Mahoincdans from the Central Provinces 
slioiild also be wcicome if they lik('d lhe sclieme, and 
are willíng to join. 

Wc mention the starting of this asaocia- 
tion with a narrowor íield of work for, wc fear, 
(liis was the first attoinpt at the separatist 
inoveinont on oonimunal ba sis. Wc know that 
the Central Miihaniinadan Assoeiation of 
('aleutta, iindcr the wist» leadorship of Syed 
Anieer Ali, joiticd hands with the British Indian 
and the Indian Assoeiations in eonvening the 
seeond session of the National (^/onferenee, 1885, 
in ('aletiUa. 

Bengal rose to the task of organizing the 
seeond session of the Congress. Here politiral 
eonseionsness was fairly diíveloped and several 
assoeiaiions wcre alrcady in exisUmee to guard 
diíllenuit interests and run politieal agitations 
on tliíTercnt mcthods from difterent angles of 
Vision. Bni all the politically-minded peopie 
rose to a man, for, were they not working for 
their Mothcrland and was not Bengal the host 
to rcceive the sons of her sister provinces? 
There was no room for any petty party feelings 
now. Only three peraona of what ia kno^vn as 
the middle class attended the first Congress, 
from Bengal—Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, Mr. 
Narendra Nath Sen, and Mr. Girija Bhushan 
Mukerjca,—but the Reception Committee that 
was formed was not dominated by the middle 
class. The British Indian Assoeiation, the 
organization of the landholders or zainindars, 
was the oldest politieal assoeiation, and rightly 
was the honour of the chainnanship conferred 
upon Dr. Rajendra Laia Mitra, the brain of 


8. From The Modem Review, Febnuury, 1907. 


that body. Surendra Nath narrated in his 
auto-biography: 

All parties combined to welcome the delegates from 
olher provinces who carne from diflferent parta of Indía« 
We of the Indian Assoeiation are all Cpngress men; but 
what was remarkable, was that the British Indian Associa- 
tion, representing the landcd interest, and what I may 
call the conservative conscience of the community, threw 
themselves heart and soul into the matter* Such 
enthiisiasm this venerable body has never before and have 
never since, displayed for the Congress cause.^ 

If the Reception Committee was truly 
representative of the diffcrent politieal interests 
of Bengal, the Congress itself was no less re¬ 
presentative. Thus narrates Mrs. Annie 
Besant: 

The Congress had cap.iired the heart as well as the 
brain of índia. It is interesting to tum over the pages 
contaiiiing extraets of papers publisheJ in all parts of 
Índia, and to glance at the reports of meetings bcld for 
the election of delegates; in those early days any asso¬ 
ciai ion of any kind, or any public meeting, might 
elect. 

The iittendancc was fairly big; of the five 
hundred delegates elected no fcwer than 434 
attended, viz,, Bengal 230, N.-W. P. and Oudh 
74, Bombay and Madras caeh 47, Punjab 17. 
C. P. and Assam cach 8. 

l)r. Rajendra Laia Mitra was more a man 
of letters than a politician. While wcleoming 
the delegates he said : 

We live, not iinder oiir National Government, but 
tinder a foreígn bureaucraey; f»ur birrign nilers are 
foreignrrs by birlli, reJigion, language, babils, by every 
ihiiig ilial divides biimanily inio s(*ctíons. l’bey eannnt 
possibly dive imo our hcarts; ihcy cannot ascerlain oiir 
wunts, our feelings, our aspiratioii^. 

Plain words these but how truo, how 
strong! They were uttcrcd prtiying for a fcw 
seats in eouneils to be nllowud lo the people’s 
elected reprcscntatives, but ean other words, 
more logieal, luorc forceful, more convincing be 
thoiight out to inake a National demand for 
Selí-governinent, Home Rule or Swarajf 

Àlr. Dadabhai Naoroji of Bombay was 
elected President and he said : 

“All lhe benefits we have derived from British rule, 
all lhe iioble projects of our British rulers, wilí go for 
nothing if after all the country is to continue sinking 
deeper and deeper into the abyss of destitution. At one 
lime I was denounced as a pessimist; but now that we 
have it on the aiitbority of our rulers themselves that we 
are very poor, it has become lhe riglit as well as the duty 
of^ this Congress to set forth its convictions both as lo 
this widespread destitution and the primtiry steps needful 
for its alleviation.” 

Fifteen resolutions were passed in this 
session, the first offering congratulations to the 

9. Surendra Nath Banerjea: A Natíon in Making. 

10. Annie Besant: How índia Wrought For Freedom, 
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Qúcon-Emprcss (tn hor Goldoii Jubilcc, Dinshaw 
LOclulji Wíicha. whosc doatli in Fcbruary last 
removod tlu; last link wilh thc first scasion, 
inuvcd a i(.solution which rans : 

Tílis r:or);í!o.^h rf^giinls willi dot^pesl sympathy, and 
viows willi frravt' npprrlicnsion, ih*; iiicrcasiiig povorly of 
vubl of lho popalation of Imlia, and (altiiough 

awai'(' tliai lho (h>v‘'riitnont it; nol ovorlookiiig thia malter 
íiiid ÍM ( oiiloinpluiifig ('(rlain pailiatives) dcsirc to record 
jtH fixrd coiiviclion lliat lho introduotion of Roprescntative 
ln'^litiilions will provr ono of ;he mo.-l iniporlunt pructical 
stops towards ihr anirlioralion of thc condilion of thc 
pooplo. 

\\'íiclm is roporfod to liíivo pointcd out 

ihaí lho r.ondilinn of lho rv«'ls had stoadily detrrio- 
rahd r.inoo and thui fortv inilli(»ns of pooplc had 

only ono moal a day, and imi always ihnt .... Thc 
forrí;rii agono\ iiin^l ht* miniinizod, oihorwistí povorly cotild 
not ho roli* v^Ml. 

Ciin íiny ono vonitiro lo say tluit ihe Con- 
(liíiiiMo.^^is wíis wrüiyü; íind Üie (^^oopjross 
HMiiody ill'íulvi«*il? 

Ao inipo( ssioii \v;is allowpd to f^aiii "rotind 
lljron,í;lioiiL íIk* I(‘nLdli inid hnvidlli of tho 
ooiintry, ' nnd w(‘ do not kttoNV wlioni \ve íiro 
to convov oiir llianks lo for it,~tliat it was tlio 
* Ií<‘np;alre Hiiliii ^ who wanltnl thc roforms in 
tlio sysIíMo of íidininistration. Miilik Bhagavan 
Das of Dtdiiíi fsinail Klian who, to nsc Itis own 
líinguage, ' cnino froin a land where incn handlo 
thc sword more roadily than Ihí' pcn ^ was of 
opinion ^ Üiat all the more intoiligent inen 
wanted thein * and askcd the liouse ; 

Thcrc Í8 nol a district, not a lown, that does not 
oontain many siich or betior inen: and íIo yoii suppose 
lhal any of ihcm are greatly pleaK*d wilh a form of 
administration whirh df^nie.s, lo iiintly-níiic ont nf every 
hundred of thí m, any carcer? or that any of lliem fail to 
see that repreaentative institiitions, and a mnch larger 
einploymenf of Indians in the liighcr offices of .Slale would 
he imporiam steps lowanis the openiiig th^ y waiit ? 

Uncqnivocal was the voicc of the 
' Bengaloo Babu \ In moving a resoliition 
Siirendra Nath Banerjea said ; 

Self-Covernment is lhe ordering of Nulure, the will of 
Divinc Providencp. Every nalion niugt be the arbiter of 
its own destinies such is the omnipotent fiat inscribe<] by 
nature wilh her own hands and in her eternal bo(»k. Biit 
<ío we govern oiirselvcs ? The answcr is no. Are we then 
living in an unnatiiral state ? Yes, in the same sialc in 
whirh lhe patient lives nnder the ministrations of the 
physicians. 

Theae words were uttered in 1886, long 
beforc Woodrow Wilson enunciated his doctrine 
of Solf-determination. Unfortunate Surendra 
Nath. He is acensed of ' his usual exuberance 
of language * in 1935 by the Working Com- 
inittee of the Congress.H Does that august 


body Bcríously think that tlicse lines betray such 
an offencc? 

While Madan Mohan Malaviyai in his 
maiden speech in this session dcclarcd that índia 
had foiind her voice in the Congress, The Tinles 
of London stigmatized that body as 'mercly 
an affair of discontendod placc-scekers,—men 
of straw, with little or no stakc in the country \ 

But what did Lord DuíTcrin think when the 
report of thc proceedings of tliis session was 
plaeod beforc him? Well inight he ha ve 
pondercd if it were Mr. Hiiinc^s Confereneo of 
National Union or Surendra Nath^s Indian 
National (^onference. He received some of tlic 
delegates, no, not as delegatos bnt dislinguisliod 
visilons to tlic capital. He was pleascd lo 
invite thein to a garden paríy, but suffieient 
eare was taken to inake tlicjin understand tluit 
tliey were asked not as ropivseiitativcs. 

The second session of tlie (Jongress 

hrought oiil in slriking relief thc great fact lhal 
yoiing and old, llir middie <la«4S as wrll us lhe landed 
aristorrary, indeed aíl srctioiis of lho Indinn rnmniiiniiy 
were unilcíl on lhe (longrcss plal forni. 

But ti 11 then tlie eonunon people, the inasses, 
were ontsido lhe Uongress, and it was the third 
session in Madras, 1887, that slu)W(‘d lhat they 
were not lagging behind. The Keeeption (loiu- 
mittee was formed early in May, 1887, wilh 
Sir r. Alíulhava Hao as ('hairinan and was a 
thoroughly reiiresentativt' body, and tlie 
supjiort it recídved froin IIk» jioorer seetion was 
not insignifieant. Mrs. Annie Besant reports : 

K*;. .''>..'">(10 w.Tc ronirihiiicd hy 8,000 siibscriplions 
var>ing fioni anua onr to Rs. 1-8, and Hiiolhcr Rs. 8,0(K) 

vaiying írom Rs. 1-8 lo Rs. 30.h pleasant 

lo spc thc names of ihc Riilíng Princes of Mysore, 

I ravancore and Cochin, and Thcir Highness the Maharaja 
of Vizianagram and lhe Raja of Vcnkatagiri at one end 
of subsenhers wilh one-anna coolie at lhe olher,—a tnily 
National work. ^ 

The niiniber of Muhammadans joining 
thc Oongress was very small, but it was pro- 
gressing. It was 1 in 72 at the first session, 
but it rose to «Í3 at the second. Atternpts were 
being niade to misrepresent thc Congress as a 
Hindu organization with a few Parsi friends in 
the fold. The Muhainniadans were openly 
adviscd to boycott such an organization. Syed 
Ahniad Khan, the founder of the Muhammadan 
Hducational Conference, inade, or rather was 
persuaded to make, a vigorous atteinpt to dis¬ 
suade his co-religionists from joining the 
Congress. The Congress replied by electing 
Mr. Badruddin Tyabji of Bombay to the chair 
of the President. Six hundred and seven 
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delegates attended, ineluding eighty-one 
Muhammadans, the sharos of each i)rovince 
being Madras 362, Bonibay and Sind 99, Bengal, 
Orissa and Assam 79, N. W. P. and Oudh 45, 
Central Provinees 13, Panjab 9. 

Mr. Tyabji in liis speccii plaocd thc follow- 
ing pertinent words beforc his co-religionists : 

“ GeiUifímtín, it is undoubtedly triic tlial cacli onc oí 
our great Indian commiinitics has its own peculiar social, 
moral, ediicalional, and even polilical difliculties to sur- 
moiint—Jiiit so far as general political qiiestions aílecting 
the whole oí Índia -sucli as those which aloiie are dis- 
ciissed by this Congress—are concerned, I, f<»r one, 
am utterly at a loss to iinderstand why Miissalmans shoiild 
nol Work slioiilder lo slioulder with their fellow-country- 
men, of olher races and «Teeils, for the cominon benefit 
of all/’ 

101ev(‘ii rosolutions worc ])asso(l. In courao 
of li disenssion on a resoluiioii inovcd by 
Siiroiidra Nath Banerjea on the ‘ necessity for 
tlie exj)ansion and reform of the CoiineiLs’, 
Air. Eardley Norton said : 

1 was lold yesierday by one, for whose rharaeter and 
oducated qiialities 1 cherish u great esteein, that in joining 
inyself wilh the labuiirers in lliis (ioiigress, 1 have earned 
for myself lhe new lillc of ‘a veiled scilitionisl Mf it be 
sedilíon, gentleinen, to rebel againsl all wrong; if it be 
sedilion lo insist lhal the people should have a fair share 
in the administratioii of their own coiiniry and aífairs; 
if it be sedilion lo resisl lyraniiy, !o raise niy voiee against 
oppression, Lo rniitíny against injustiee, to insíst upon a 
hearing beí<»re sentenee, lo iiphold lhe liberlies of the 
individual, to vindieate our rommt)n right to gradual but 
(*ven udvancíng reform -if this be sedition 1 um right 
glad lo be caíled a * seditionist’, and douldy, a>e,lrebly 
glad, when I look around me l<Mlay, lo knuw and feel 
1 um ranked as une amoiig sueh a niagniíieeni array of 
* sedilioiiisl 

But Air. Eardley Norton was iiot an 
Indian; ho was a incanbfr oí' tlu* ruling raro. 

Air. Aladan Aloluin Altdaviya said : 

Gcnilemen, lhe whole of Eunipe, wilh lhe ex* 
rcplion of Kiissia, has derlared lhat the most eftieient 
and besl íoriii of guvernment for any eounliy, which 
has inade an> advance in eivili/ulimi, is a governminl, 
condijctcd nol s<dely by íew for lhe inany, but 
to a grealer or Ic^s cxlent by inany for tbem- 


selves—a government, in fact, in which the representatives 
of the people have potential share—and if this be expe- 
dienl for Êuropeun countries, where the rulers and the 
rulcd are of the same nationality, and where they are of 
the same relígion, I tliink it must be conceded that it is 
even more essenlial for Índia, which is inhabited by 
people whose habits, manners, customsv languages, race 
and creed differ from ihose of their rulers. 

But tlic inost eloquent was a scrap of 
papor ; Air. Aswini Kuinar Dutt of Barisal, 
BonguI, was not a deinagogue and the Whole 
housc was taken by surprise when hc calnily 
and solemnly prcseiitod a petition signed by 
45,000 porsons,—thoy woro not Hindus or Casto 
Hindus alono, —praying for reforms. 

Suroly, this was going too far, this was 
sinii)ly ‘ playing with íirc Air. Hunie never 
ai)prelien<íed sueh a mass propaganda, Lord 
DuíTcrin never Ihought sueh awakening desir- 
able and possiblo. 

On tlie resülution to ropoal thc Arins Act 
llierc was ' an animated, almost fieiy, discus- 
sion which lasted some liours \ wlien Bipin 
Cliandra Pal, a ‘ Bcngalee Babu ^ wlio wanted 
no weapon himself ‘ but his stcel pen and sharp 
tongiK' \ stiginatized the act as ‘ wrong in 
priiK*ii)le, injurious in eíTect \ 

Jiord Connemara, Governor of Aladras, 
eiitertained the members; but beforc anothcr 
sitting eould be hcld tlic Vieeroy wrole to the 
Secretary of State for índia: 

.1 am convinced that we should be falling 

ínto a great error if, miscaculatiiig thc force and value 
td lhe CJongress inoveinent and influence of its supporters 
and advocatch, whelher in the Press or elsewhere, we are 
lo relax in lhe slightest degrec our grasp of thc supreme 
adminíslralion of the counlry.^“ 

The breach was now complete, llow Con¬ 
gress survived lhe onslaught even at thc infant 
st age is anolher story. 

12. Miiiule aecompanying lhe Despatch n{ November, 
1888. khioled iii Imliu Lmiçr thc British Crown By 
iMujor B. D. Basut 
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liv St. NIHAl. SINílII 
Illuíitrntcfl with photoijmphs bij the Aiithor 


(TI Covt*rnmnil (•( M>'ínrr is piirsuinj^ an en- 
lifílilenr I policy in inilialiníS a compiTlicntsivt^ pnijíranuíu*, 
olirnatf 1 lo ríK«l R^. .'i9,í)0(); hi ‘csi ilir decay of on<* of 
iht" (•li(ii(r«íl fxainplí*s of sacnd arclillirliirt" in India 
Thr (ili nna K(‘slia\a tcinplí* al Rclnr, in lln* IIassan 
Distrirl of thal SlaU*. dato fnnn lho I2lh (rntiiry and, as 
Mr. St. Nihal Siní;h ndalos in ihis arliclo, is indih* in 
proporlioiis and lavishiy docoialod with slatiios and 
siatuoilrs of rxcpiisiir workmanshipI. 


Towards tlic oasicrn oilfíií of MaliiiiíU-tlic 
liiliy coiiiitry- of Mysoiv tlKMA' is a sinall 
villanc, Aiigadi by naino. Oii ono sido of it 
strolohos tlio plaloau, its uiiliftod lovol snrfaoo 
soorod. in iiiany |ilaoos, l)y inoiisoon torronts 
and .soaniod, in othors, witli ridgos, fow of Uioin 
of iiny ('onsidoral)lc lioifílit. On tlio otlioi' sid(‘, 
ilio oínintrysido risos liiglior and hijflior unti! 
tlio fnnniflablo [larapot of tlio Wostoni ('dials, 
poronnially dotliod vvitli liixurianl vordiiro, is 
voaohcd. 

Tlio villaiío sils li};litly npon an ominonoo 
};ad};i‘d in tlio niiddlo, as if somo Titan witii a 
prodiftioils appotito liad swallmyod a Inifío 
oliiiiik of it and alniost oloft it in Iwain. 
(írocllorv sorooiis it so ooiiiplotoly tliat tlu' 
sijílit of tho two liillooks risiiif; baokwards 
bursts uiKin lho visitor alniost as abniptly as 
if tli(‘ ilrop soono liad boon liaulod ii]) abovo tlio 
prosooniuiii of a tlioatro and disolosed a woodod 
mountain rcgion. 

The path trodden by oouniloss pairs of 
liuinan (and othor animal) foot on tho lofl ridjío 
loads to a littlc jdaloau mado (or at loasl 
iniprovodl fiy nian. lloro ooonrrod oarly in tho 
cloventh oontiiry of tho Cliristiaii ora an iiioidont 
that olcvatcd a fainily of no groat iniportanoo 
into (ho position of iirimaoy in fliat rogion— a 
faniily that (ook jirido in onriohin}í lho torritory 
witli pricoloss oxamplos of saorod arohitootiiro 
and doooration. 

II 

Alioiit nino hundred yoars ago a dovotoe— 
Sala by nnine—was ongagod in vvorshipping 
Vasaiilika-dovi—tlic gtiardian doity of his honso- 
liold. Siiddonly lho snarl of a (igor mado hiin 
awaro (hat jirnil throatoned him, Tho boast 
liad mado its way so quiotiy from its lair in tlio 


donso jiinglo sproading in front of tho slirino 
that lu' was oblivious of its prosoiioo until it 
was naidy to spring niuin hini. 

A saint (í/í///) who happonod to bo noar 
saw it at lho saiiio moniont. Snatohing a rod 
standing noar him, ho tlinist it into tho 
worsliipjiors hand and oriod oiit, in lho languago 
tlioii in uso in that part of índia,—now rogardod 
as olassioal Kannada (Ani/l/fo Kanaroso) — 
" Poy, Sala! (Striko, Sala!)” 

'riio dovot(‘o did as ho was liiddim. Aooord- 
ing to tho logond i) 0 |mlar among tho .lains of 
tho Stato, tho tigor took friglit and rusliod baok 
into tho forosl from whioh lio had issiiod, and 
iHWor darod to roliirn lo niolost liiiman boings. 
Aooordiiig to tho variant rolatod by porsoiis 
who havo not inhoritod (juito so doop a oonoorn 
for lifo, lho woapon (not a rod) slriick tho 
boast and soul him sprawling into lho anus of 
Yania. Thoy, howovor, hasloii to add tlial tho 
animal was a man-oator and had nrought suoli 
havoo in tho noiglibourhood that. for yoars, no 
fosti\’al liad boiai liold. 

III 

Tho poiisii Its living in tln- vioinity if ttio 
lomplo folt so íratofiil to Sala for fn-oino tlioni 
Irom suoh a nightmari that thoy, of tlioir own 
aooord, bogaii to pay tributo. It was small 
as indood wnv thoir rosouroos, oaoh íamily 
giving no moro than a fanam (say four annas 
and oight piosf a voar. 

Too pious to aooopt tliis roward for himsolf, 
ho jilaood it at tho foot of tho t/ati, who, ho bo- 
liovoíl, had miraouloiisly traiisforrod lias s/ío/r/i 
to tho rod whioh drovo away (or killod) tho 
tigor. Ploasod witli lliis attitndo, tho saint told 
him lo U.SO tho monoy paid by tho villagors to 
gathor round him a band of warriors. 

Thoso poasants must havo boon mado of 
unoommon clay. Fooling that tho tribute thoy 
had voluntoorod to pay was inadoquato to 
o.xpross thoir gratitude, thoy doublod tho amount 
tho .sooond, troblod it tlic third, quadruplod it 
tlio fourth and quintuplod it tho fifth yoar. 

llappy indood is tho ohiof wlioso subjoots 
thus ailíl to thoir burdon of taxation 1 But 
thon, it imist not bo forgotton that tho 
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liand was tuí!;p;ing at their heartstrings without 
tlieir realizing it. 

As Sala’s rosourcos incrrasod, la' svas al>k' 
lo augment his forces. With tlicir aid li(* siih- 
diied a sinall Iract of land that proved to be tlíc 
niicleus of a grcat kingdoin. Adniinistrutive 
exigencies led liiin to sliift his residence to 
Dwara-saimulra, identified as Ilalebid, a few 
iiiiles iiüdli-easl of his original villagc. 

IV 

Mefore following thc forliiii(‘s of llie dynasív 
Ihiis foiind(‘d, l(‘ave iiiust 1)(‘ iakeii of Angadi, 
which at that time was known as Saskai)ura. 
The worsliip of llie goddess goes on lliere in thc 
twentieth eenliiry as iii the middlc* ages. Ihit 
sli(* is known as Vasantamma -an a])peIlation 
of Sarada (or Sarasvati) of the Hindu i)anlh(‘on 
—instead of Vasan(ika-devi of lhe .íaina faith. 

'riiis transmiitation resultíMi. no doubi, from 
lhe Ilinduization of a j)opulation that was .íaina 
-a r(‘\’oliilion inaugiirated by the Aeharya 
Ramanuja (of whom mon* a little later). A 
l)a,ndit l)orn in this locality and l('arned in 
iconographical lore, Muita Hhalta by name, 
t(*lls iiK*, how(*ver, that in th(‘ erown of the deity 
lie has dete(*t(‘d an oi*nanient whieh lie has never 
seen in any image of Sarasvati or any other 
Hindu goddess. 'l'he priest who ministí^rs at lhe 
Angadi teini)le, a smarta Hrahman from 
Mangalore, dispuled this slatenienl. 

The imag(‘ is e('rtainly old. A beautiful 
halo surrounds the head. The h)W('r righí hand 
is broken so as to make it impossible to i<lentify 
the objeet it held. A diseus re])oses in tlu' 
U])i)er right hand. The two hands on th(' kdl 
are intaet. The up])er one elasjis a eoneh and 
lhe lower one a waler-pot. Tlu' f('et resl on a 
figur(‘, probably nuNint to represenl a wiek(‘(l 
Titan. 

There are temi)les at the other side of thi‘ 
hill, mostly ruin('d but souk' of th(*m contain- 
ing imagi‘S of eonsiderable, merit. Thev have, 
however, no direet coneern with this chroniele 
and therefore reference to tluaii has y)erforee to 
be omitled. 

V 

Sala, the devotee favoured by this goddess in 
h('r Jaina inearnation, adopied a erest depict- 
ing the ineident that formed the foundation of 
his good foriune. As earved on the balustrade 
of ste])s leading to the tem])le to be describ(‘d 
here, it displays a lion (rather ihan a tiger), in 
a eroiiching altitude and a man thrusting a 
sword inlo it. 

Another sculptor, working at the Vira- 


bhadra lemple at Halebid, has varicd the tradi- 
tion still further to suit the exigencies of his art. 
Sala is depicted by him kneeling on thc grpund. 
He is dressed in the regalia of a warrior of his 
day. His curly hair is brushed baek and twistcd 
into an imm(‘nse knot at thc baek. His person 
is miieh be-jewellcd. The sword gripped in his 
right hand is driv(‘n into the lion's ncck ahnost 
to the hilt. The animars mouth is wide open, 
displaying tongiie and teeth and agony is 
writtim uj)on its face. The left forepaw, the 
handie of the weapon and Sala’s hand are inter- 
loek(‘d and vigorously conv(»y a sense of fiercc* 
slruggle. 'riie beasfs weight rests iipon the hind 
legs. 

VI 

TIkí eomposers of inserij)tions etched on 
slabs in various places in the vicinity have 
similarly twisled the legend as their faney 
dictat('(Í. Oju* of them, for instance, wrote : 

On lii^í (Sala''') proslralinjí himself lo a crrlain 
ln»l\ yiffiiinlra, who w^as sinless, vcrM*<l in thr kriowlcMlgc; 
of inraiilalloiiv and wilhoul f»*ar,---hr, lookiiii; on thc 
kin^í Sala, and lliinkins willi aííortion ‘ í wili liini 
finpiic ’ Wíi'» ]uMfoiming snitabh* worship to hrinp: thr 
íioddi'*^ \'a**anlikii of Saskapnra inlo MibjVclioii,--whfii, 
in ordrr hy any nioans lo hroak (llic spt*II), she ««pran^ 
forlli in líio fonn of a tifjrr; on wliich thr vofii rxrlaini- 
i.iji *\ou liit H. Sala’ (niin poy Sala), lhal hravr warrior 
iin«^hakrn ‘■moio it wilh liih rarn*; -whrnro ihr narnr 
PovKila was aríjniird by thr 1 adu kinjis. lojjrlher wilh 
a hooii from ihr ^oildrss, and ihr tigrr and runr as their 
rirsi. 'J'hr lijirr rn'sl and ihr ranr heiiitr ihrir proprr 
cmlilrins in ihr >adn-\amsa arosr many of fçrral fanir, 
hy llirir ooiiraji,»* piillin^ down a liosí of ln)snlr kinfig.” * 

Síila and his snei*esM)rs are known to 
po>terily, as imleed lhey must have been to 
their eontempi)rari(*s. as the HoysaUis. The 
phra.M' “ poif S(d(t ” believed to have been 
uttered by the i/all or yoijindm has been 
slighlly altiMvd in eonformity with the general 
praetiei' ]n’evailing in this ])art of the eountry 
Í)y which “ p ” l)(‘e()mes transformed into “ h.” 

vir 

TJie H()y<alas were gr(‘at builders as well as 
mighty wai'rii)rs and wise statesm(‘n. So wcre 
Mune of their war-lords. B(*tween lhein they 
liavi* l(‘ft l)(‘hind struetures whieli are remark- 
able for tludr harmony of line and beauty of 
deeoration. 

^ ]ii«>rriplion on a slonr wrsl of ihr buiiti ijain 
l♦'lnplrs) ul Arsikerr, dalrd 117,3 A. D. Epigraphiva 
Katnatika, Vol. V., Pari í. pp. 317-321 and pp. 138-139. 
Thr liuysulas rlaim drsrent from Krishna umi Sala is 
said to havr iiamrd his original rapilal Dwara-Samiidra 
after thr city of Dwarka foiindrd hy that grrat anrestor 
in Kathiawar of oiir day, on tlic edgr of thr Samudra 
(Arabian Sra}. 
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It was clianicteristic of them that moncy 
fmíl skill wcre lavislicd, not upon rearing palaces 
and niansions for their persoiial ronifort and 
sensuoiis enjoyiiient, biit upon crecting eaerod 
edificcs in whicli thc Raja and his raiyat 
í^ubjcct) could find soluce foi* the soul. In so 
íloing they lived up to thc noblest traditions 
slmrcd by Juins and Hindus. 

Hardly a square inch of thc walls and 
ceilings of thcsc leinples lias bccn left un- 
adorncd. Stonc hevvn froni the hillsides iu the 
vicinity has becn convcrted into thc seniblanee 
of viiies and blossoius, animais—tainc and wild 
—human figures and figiirines and beings of the 
Drralokdf wilh such skill as lo extort adinira- 
tion from artisls, whatever their race. 

VIII 

The saered edifuíe scleeted for treatment 
here constitutes a fine oxainplc of Hoysala 
architeeture and dccoration. Though not con- 
eeived on so large a plan as the Iloysalesvara 
teiniile at Ilalebid (with which I shall dcal in 
another article) : it is, if anything, more 
lavishly and exquisitely ornanicnted. 'flie 
impulse lo ereet it carne, nioreover, from a 
religious revolution that, in itself, forms an 
interesting cha]iter in our cultural devclopment. 

This revolution followed the arrival of thc 
Aeharya Ramanuja in the Hoysala kingdom. 
Born at Sri Permatur, not far from Madras, he 
received his cducation at Kanchi (Conjeev- 
arum), fained as the Dakshina Varanasi 
íHenares of the south). Thence he had made 
his way to Sriranga-patanam (usually shortened 
into Prirangain), a long, narrow strip of land 
between the two arms of the Cauvery, thc 
saered river of the south. In complete isolalion 
from the world, he pondered life and its prob- 
leins and evolved the system of philosophy 
since associated with his name. 

Whcn that task was completcíl, he travel- 
led far and wide in the Dcccan, preaching these 
doctrines, crecting iinages to tlic glory of 
Vishnu (the Preserver of the Hindu Triad), 
restoring numerous Saiva teinples to the wor- 
ship of this güd and establishing mathas, 
When he finally returned from this triumphant 
tour to the saered island, he found himself 
suddenly confronted by the king of the country 
—Karikal of the powcrful Choda (Chola) 
dynasty. That worshipper of the lord over the 
forces of dissolution ordered the apostle to 
siibscribe to the Saiva formula in coininon with 
lhe rest of his subjects. Rather than abjure 
thc doctrines he hcld dearer than lifc, Ramanuja 
fled to the iieighboiiring kingdom. 


Thc Aeharya found there niiich more than 
sanctuary. In time he met the king of the 
day—Ilitti Deva Hoysala—who listened to his 
message, renouneed the (Jaina) religion in which 
he had bcen born and brought up and was 
initiatcd a Vaishnava. 

IX 

This conversion eame abouL, the Jainas 
elaim, through the machinations of onc of the 
Ranis—Lakshmi Devi by name, the only Hindu 
in the royal household. To disgust luu* lord 
with the ('Xjiounders of the eiilt she is said to 
have hated, vshe toM him, it is related, that they 
would not lake food touched by him, great king 
l.hough he was. He rcsolved to ])ut lhe priests 
lo the test, wliich served to coníirm thc asser- 
tion. 

In one of his campaigns lhe ruler had lost 
a finger. Some say that he had been born with 
six fing(‘rs and had had the last one amputated 
so as to make him appear to be normal in this 
respcct. The Jaina tenets forbade priests to 
aceept a gift of any descri])! ion from the hands 
of a iierson who was mutilated in any way. 
This exiilanation added insult to injury an<l 
Rilli Deva renouneed Jainism in a fit of rage. 

Anoiher story relating lo the (‘onversion of 
this king has it that a daughtcr of his was pos- 
sessed of a domon. The Jainas were asked to 
casl out thc devil lhat was tormenting her, but 
they were unable to do so. Hamamija, liow- 
ever, succeeded in getting rid of lhe cvil spirit. 
The king thereupon acceptetl thc Aeharya as his 
(hiru and became a Vaishnavite. 

Following this event. Ramanuja earried on 
a debate wilh the Jain priests for eightecn days 
and is said to have refuted all their argumeiits. 
Th(‘y were thereupon regarded as eonvicted of 
heresy. All thosc who refused to beeomc 
Hindus were eondemned to be ground into bits 
in oil milla and 720 bastis (Jain shrines) were 
destroyed and the stones used to face the tank 
(of which more later). So runs the Jain 
aceount. 

In token of the change in his religion, his 
Majesty renouneed the name he had borne 
until then and thereafter was styled Vishnu- 
vardhana (spreader of Vishnifs doctrine). 
Lithic records inseribed subsequent to that date 
spcak of him as Mukunda-Padaravinda- 
vandana-vinodana (worshipper at Vishnu^a 
fect). 

X 

This change of faith took place almost 
simultaneuusly with a great victory in the fíeld. 
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Bitti Deva, as hc then was known, made war 
upon Adiyainan, stationcd at Talakad (now in 
the Mysore taluk) by the very Chola king whosc 
Saivite zeal had led to Ramanuia’s flight from 
Sri Ranga. A niighty warrior, he siibducd dis- 
tricts soutliwards, wcstwards, eastwards and 
northwards, until liis sway cxlcndod ovcr 
tcrritory that included lhe wholc of Mysore 
State of today as also Salem, Coiinbatore, 
Rellary and Dharwar. 

The king cclebratcd tia; two ovonts by 
erocting a fane at Bcliihur or Vídapiira (now 
known as Belnr), abont lon inilos west <»f 
Dwara-Saimidra or líalebid, wliieli constitiiled 
liis eai)ital as I>ad bcen the caso during the reign 
of his older l)rotlier and i)redeeossor Ballala 1 
(1100-1106 A.n.) * Flushed with victory as 
lie was, lic liailcd the iinage installod in the 
templo, built at his bidding, as Vijaya-Narayana 
(an appellation of Vishmi). Sinee then, íiow- 
ovor, the name has becn oliangod to Kesava or 
Chenna-Kcshava (tlic boautiful Koshava)—a 
<‘omposite deity, formod of Hrahma (the Crea¬ 
tive element of the Triad) and Vishnu. 

XI 

Tradition insisls that the imago is of divine 
origin and not of huinan manufaetnre. Vishnu’s 
solicitude for humanity led hini, it is bclieve<l, 
to descend in this forni from Vaikuntha, liis 
heavenly abode, to the earth. Brahma, the 
(•reator, gave the image to King Indradyumna, 
who for ages kept it in a car in the Chandrn- 
drona (now better known as the Baba Budun) 
hills. 

(Ine night while the Iloysala was asleep, he 
dreamt that the god appeared beforc hini and 
bade him instai this manifestation of him in a 
templo specially built for the iiurpose. So 
■( iprcssed was hc with the I<ord’s injimction 
J:at he sped, on the morrow, towards Malkote, 
\ii:cre the Acharya then lived. Instead of being 
fuipriscd, the teacher told his royal disciple 
tln.t he had had a vision in all respects idenlical 
with his. 

This talk scttlod the matter. The ruler, 
r-eeinpanied by his nephew, Waserakri 
[víe lalizandan, went to Chandriidrona hills. 
There they met the sage Akhanda Gadivara. 
With his help they brought the image to 
Narayanapura, some four miles from Belnr, 

* Aceording to tradition, temples were also biiilt by 
this king at Talakad, Molkote. Tonnur and Giindhipfl 
(Cadag). The uiilhor has visited mosl of them and íound 
them to he of consideralile interest, particularly the one 
at Melkotc where the Acharya Kamanuja established a 
matha which has continued to function to ouc times. 


where they Icft it until a templc could be built 
worthy of the image. 

XII 

A niattor-of-faet person would fcel that a 
site for the shrinc was selectcd at Bclahur be- 
cause the town was the buildcr'6 capital. An 
explanation based merely uiton põUtical asso- 
ciations does not, howcver, satisfy tho popular 
fancy. 

A tradition has it that the god himself 
selectcd his fttttirc abode. Hc visited the king 
while he was locked in the arms of slutnber and 
showed him the spot on which the image inust 
hc installed. This sjtot was selectcd becausc 
it was sacred, titid not bccause it was ncar the 
ro 3 ’ul residence. 

The city was built alongside the Badari 
or Yagache river, which sprang into existence 
from a rccess in the Chandrudrona hills, where 
the waters collected by Rishya Sringa of 
Ramajninic fame from all the holy rivers and 
IHinds in the country had spilled from tho 
Kumaiulalu (vesscl) in which hc had brought it 
(hero. It, morcover, formed a tributary of 
another sacred streaih—tho Hemavati or 
“ golden ” or “ rcsplendent ” river, famed in 
the legendary lorc of this part of the country. 

This riverinc form, it is believed, was 
as.siimed by Siva’s spousc, who, unable to bcar 
the in.snlt offered by her father, Daksha, one of 
the original lords of creation —^to her husband, 
had immolated herself. She emerged golden- 
hiied from the flames. Born again as the 
daughter of Himavat, lord among the wõrld^s 
mountains, she longed to wed Siva sccond time. 
But the great. god awoke in her the desire to 
sacrifico herself—this time for the good of the 
world and not of her husband. The goldcn- 
hued river that she bccame drains a wide belt 
of land and brings prosperity to all who dwelí 
there. 

Then, too, near the bank of the Badari 
river, some distance above the point where i^e 
loses her entity in the Hemavati, there is a spot 
where a drop of Amrita Kalasa fcll as Garuda 
ílew with it lo convey it to his mother. The 
Iloysala was bidden to build a tank there, in 
the knowledgc vouchsafed him through the ’ 
spirit world that in it shankha (conch) and pearl 
would take their birth in fulfílment of a promisc 
extractod by Parasurama from Vamna—^the 
ocean-god. 

Around it Vishnuvardhana built a town 
and named it Velapuri (the boundary of the 
earth and the sea). With the passage of tiinc, 
the name has been corrupted into Belur. 
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So tliíit a templo worthy of so saored a i)laco 
and alí^o of tlic p:od to ho instai 1(‘(1 tlioro ooiild 
1)0 croctod, Visvakarma—llio architoot of tho 
devas—appoared bcforc' tlu* IToysala and offorcd 
to assume tlic responsibility. So íírandul in 
form and so oliasto in ornanuMit is tlu' stnieliiro 
tliat any ono who lias had tlio j»;ood fortiino of 
soeirif; it oannot wondor tbat it is ascribed to a 
supernatural aponoy. 

Tlie information plae('d tôí»;etlu‘r froin ins- 
(riptions by scliotars in tlie servieo of tho 
Mysore Stale leavos no doubt as to lhe ori^in 
of tlie ima^(‘ for wliieli tlu* odiíiei* was built. 
A verse in the form of nnushtubh ineised on its 
})edestal makes it elear tliat Kin^ Vislinu 
ívardliana) eaiised it to be mado. 

Anollier inseription iBelur 58) jü^ives the 
information tliat Vislmuvardliana, “ witli í!;reat 
devotion ”, se( up the ííod Vijaya-Narayana “ in 
a fine l('fly temple, wliich was eliarael(*riz(*d by 
all the marks of aus[)ieiousness and adorned with 
iVmale stone figures,, rows of lions and í*l(‘pliants. 

COMMENT i 

' Advoiitures of fiuliaii Pliilosophy 
in America” 

IMr. C. R. \Vrií;lil, an \riicriraii UMiri*»! froni 
(!alífnniJa, wriU“í as folluw.s in relalinn lo ))r. B. K. 
]3a^(‘lii’s articlf in our la^t iwsiic un "A(hrn.iirt*.s «»f Imíian 
Philosophy in Amorica.”! 

í ani an ínhalnlanl of Los Anjíolrs, Lalifornia, wlicre 
ivsidf niany Swarnis who liavr erraiod some of ilie larfiesi 
Hindu lemples and have been inspiriní: ihoijsands of 
Anierieans with ihcir iipliflinj; mes«aí;e. As e\erylliin^ 
is expensive in niy eoiinlry—leeliire halls ha\e lo lie paid 
for, secretaries and arlvanee aí»enls and temple laxes haNc 
to he pnid, volnntary workers ha\e lo íie mainlained. all 
lhe Swarnis rhar^e membership fe<-s ur phi1oso|)liy elass 
fees. All lhese are slrielly iisrd lor propapatin^ the 
Hindu eause in America. Onr etdlefirs and liniversilies 
and almo.si all leli^ioiis insiiinlioiis haví- diflerenl ways 
of obtainin;; nioney lo niainlain lheir work. Tliere is no 
sin in it. 

Then why is il Di. Bajíehi makes a wlndesale altaek 
on Swarnis and Yoj^is who ehaiííe fees for lheir philo- 
sophical classes? Hr. Bafíehi himself, who Iries to «!ian<l 
at an intellectiial lH‘i^hl and rniitilate lhe self-satTifiein^ 
Swarnis, is no olher llian the ex-Swumi Dhirananda wlio 
was loní^-haired. I knew frorn personul knowlcdt^e lhat 
he as a Swanii ehar^^ed $2.^ for his inat^iietic «Mdtiiral 
elassess. .. .This ex-Swami Dliirununda was eonneeled 
with a big Híndn lernple al Los >\n^eh> and bad to cease 
to be there. Later he sfarted a reli^ioiis organizaiion of 
bis own wherein he eolleeted large snms from woinen..». 

This taking nioney from wonien, abont which Dr. 
Bagehi is an experf and y(‘l ba»» expressed sncb lioly 
indignation, is tlie money wliíeii lifled bim lo tlie vannled 
position of u self-styled eritie and ílrsi advenlnrer againsi 
pliilosophies in an índian Journal. 

All tlie Swarnis 1 know of,—T do not, of coiirse, refer 
to the ex-Swami Dhirananda —use all lheir temple raember- 
ship feea for lioly work, wliich has brought grcai credit 
^to the people oí Índia. 


covvcrs iind bannera ” aiul ao on. Hc at the 
time of consecrating it was “ in eompany with 
the senior queen Santala Devi.*^ She ia spoken 
of aa “ a moon in inereaaing (he volume of the 
ocean of affection in the heart of Vi^bnuvar- 

dhana also as “ |)rofieient in all arts;. 

a (Tcst jewel in daneing,.a ISaraavaü in 

ainging.^^ 

Iii tlie eourse uf one of my numerous visits 
to tlie temple I waa aliown ti scuipture made of 
stone of ])oor (piality and, in conseíiueiice, very 
mueli worii by time, wliicli is b(‘li(*V(*d to re- 
|)r(*senl the king and his (iu(*en. ('arved .u|)on 
the middlc* panei of rhe screeii to lhe right of 
tlu* easi doorway of tlu* tem|)le are supposed to 
b(* (he figures of Ihis royal eoiiple. Ihith liavt* 
large ear-lobes with ornameiils. The ruier, 
seat(*d in lhe eeiitre, has a swonl in the right 
and a ílower in the left hand. Hehind his ehief 
eoiisorl, to his left, stands a woman attendant. 
Aniong lhe many íignres farv(*d on the ])anei 
is a lioly man with his hand in lhe teaehing 
attitiule, jirohahly m(*ant for lhe Aeliíirya 
Kamanuja. * \To br ronchiflvd.) 

: CRI IICLSM 

ín this ariirle Dr. Bagc^bi is eriiic i/íiig all Swarnis-- 
only criliei/ing Hum* less and olheis more se\erel), tliereby 
lioping lo divide lhe Swarnií^ anil ereale disuifeeiion among 
tb»‘m; also lioping llial lhe favoiired, íluUi*red one.s would 
lake s|d<*s wilh bim. The famoiis Dr. Bagebi wanl** llie 
general publie of índia lo believe his opiníon about 
Sw'amis and rejeel iIk* opinion of ihousands of llieir 
Aineiican iliseiples who are fumoiis or odierwisr ordinary. 
Dr. Bagelii bas ihrown a vieioiis slur againsi our renowned 
meu and prima donnas who liave, aflcr diie considera- 
lion of tlie bemdil reeeived, given leslimoiiials lo llie work 
of famoiis Sw^ami.s. Our disiinguísbed meu and women 
are very praelieal and it is Aer> liard lo gel lheir tcsli- 
iiiojiials. and «peeially mnriey, imiess lliey reeeive bod>, 
mind and soul liplifimeni from ibe work of Swarnis 
Dr. Bagebi sii|<.|y i^ mvioiis of lhe Swarnis who liave 
elasscs nnmbeiing iip lo 1500 and who reeeive .$25 per 
elass niemíier. He is inisleadiiig lhe piiblic in downii g 
sueh Swarnis whom thonsands follow. T huppencd to 
sec lheir inroine tax reporis and T know lhey spend every- 
lliíng for iifilifling lhe inlelligenlsiu of America. 

•Il t « iji <1 

I' is noi iriic lhai Swami Vivekanunda alonc did 
good Work and none eisc siiice his advenl. In fari there 
is a Swami 1 know who has bijeii r^*ceived hy lhe Presidenl 
of lhe Piiiled States, pre.sidcnls and professors of univer- 
síties and sainis, ihonsands eoiint thernselves íorliinate 
lo be liis disciple.s, and be bas eslaldisbed u million dollar 
Hindu temple iu [.os Angeles, and has edueated many 
Hindu boys in America. 

Besides Dr. Bagebi by praising sonir intelleetuals is 
trying tu set ibem agairist all leligioiis Swarnis who are 
doing greut good for índia in lheir own way in America. 

Dr. Bagehi himself was a long-huíred Swami, which 
he has eropped shori, in preparalion of his ínlellectiial 
aerial Journey and marriage. Even if he left the Swami 
order, why is it thai the Doelor’s liigh intellectual attain- 
ments díetate liim lo villify others? Mention of long- 
haired Swarnis in his article is a joke on the ex-Swami 
Dhirananda who had long hair. 



twó ELECTED KII^GS OF BENGAL 

By 8in .ÍADUNATII SABKAK, m.a.. d. litt. 


I SiNCE last year the pooplo of Nortli lien^al 
(ancient Sanakrit nanic Varryidri) have been 
pi'li.‘l)rating tlio aocossion to tho thronp of that 
land of tho foundor of a new dynasly, wliicli is 
Ijolicved to havo takon ])laco on tlio full iiioon 
day of Plialgiin (Holi) ahoiit tho yoar 7fi0 A.T). 
'l'ho inost intorostiiif»; faots ahoiit this ovonl aro 
that tho kinj;; was frooly olootod hy tlio pooph' 
fiftor tho ovorthrow of i tyrant by nioans of a 
^ 1 ‘noral risinfí and thal tho now dynasty bo- 
longod to tlio Mahishya (or Kaivarla) oasto and 


niilitary path [jnngnl) starts from this placo 
and its romnants aro tracoablo for a long dis- 
tánoo. Tcanples of Chnmunda (or Shakti, tho 
tiitolaiy god<loss of this linc of kings) are found 
at Sidílhapiir and sevcral othor plaoes and theit 
foundation by this dynasty is proved by the 
fact that thoir sorvitors aro the clasa of 
Brahnians who ininistcr to Mahishyas. 

Tlu' whoU' stoiy will bc found in the 
addross of tho Prosiclent, Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
jirintod bolow. b. n. b.J 



Arrival (if ladips lo allend celebraiions 

l‘liotograi,li by Àmmda Bazar PatriLa 


produo('d somo horoio gonorals and ablo. 
dovotod and honost rulors. Thoir hislory has 
hoon rooovorod froin tho oonnnontary of lho 
Sanskrit pooni Bamarhnritaiit of Sandhyakar 
Nandi, tho solo MS. of whioh was disoovorod 
in Nopal by M. M. liara Prasad Shastri and 
printod in 1904 by tho Asiatio Sooioty of 
Bongal. 

This yoar tlio oolobrations woro hold at 
Siddhapur on the bank of tho Bhinia-mgar, a 
largo tank namod aftor Bhima (tho last kitiu 
of (his dynasty) in tho Naogaon siib-division 
in tho cxtroiiK' north of tho Rajshahi (lís||riot 
and not far froni tho Bagura bordor. A ráiáiàl 


The two horoos whoso moinory is being 
oídobratod liori' loday woro tho glory of all 
Bongal and of tho onliro Bongali raoo, though 
thoy livod and workcd in Varoudra (North 
Bongal). It is tho fashion to snoor at the 
B(‘uga]is as woak and cowardly, as “ liereditary 
bondsinon." Tho bost aiiswor to this libei is 
the truo life story of Divya and Bhimaraj. 

And yot thoir history has beon discoverod 
only during tho last thirty ycars. Even now 
thore are inillions of Bengalis who do not know 
this aocount, hundrods of thou.sands who havo 
not ' Loard tho vory nainos of Divya and 
Bhimaraj. 



Cflfbrations in honoiir of Divya—Sir Jaduuath Sarkar, thc PrcBidcnt, beforo tlic Pandcl 

Photograph hy Ananda Bazar Patriki 


Ncarly twclvc ccnturios ago, about 760 a.1). 
Bvngal was in a iniscrablc political condition : 
thcre was no cominon sovcrcign ovcr thc land, 
only petty zamindars and captains raising their 
heads in a liundred diffcrcnt placcs, attacking 
cach other, plundcring tlic iwasuntry and 
usurping lainis,—^just liko thc big fish in a tank 
swallowing up all thc minnows. Tlicn all lho 
pcoplc cornbiilcd, and elcctod as tlicir king a 
famous general nained Gopala, proinising to 
obey hiin if hc kept pcace and order. 

Thia Gopala foundcd thc famous Pala 
dynasty which continucd for over three 
centuriea. Thc Pala kings occiipied thc wholc 
of Bcngal and carricd their victorious arms into 
Bihar, Assam and Orissa. Their rule brought 
peacc and happiness, seeiirity of life and pro- 
perty, grovvth of wealth and eulturc to the 
eountry. Many tcmides, monasteries and 
collcges worc built; numbcrlcss fine images of 
stonc, bronze and copper werc made; beauti- 
ful inanuscriptíi wcre written and illuminatod 
with pictures; thc fame of Bcngal sproad fai 
and wide, and many foreign scholars visited 
thc land. 

Two liundred and seventy years passod in 
this way. But with thc aceession of 


Mahipala II began a sudden decline. That 
king’s eharacter was as bad as his brain was 
wcak. ('apricious and obstinatc, hc would not 
li.stcn to any onc, and acted just eontrary to thc 
advicc of the honest old ministers of his father. 
A good king ought to treat his subjects like his 
own oíTspring,—as our ])oet Kalidasa has put 
it. 

Thc young king Mahipala desnised thc 
well-wishers of his house. Selfish rogues 
gathered round him and inatigatcd him to 
imprison his younger brothcr, thc univcraally 
popular Hainapala, on thc false suspicion of 
planning to clear his way to the throne by 
assassinating Mahipala. That young prinee 
was chaincd with iron fetters to his ccll. 
Anothcr brothcr, Surapala, .shared his eaptivity. 
Attcinids wcre even made to poison Ramnpala, 
but hc saved himsclf by his watchfulness. 

Thcn, freed from all fear, Mahipala gave 
rein to his vice and tyranny. No subjcct’s 
honour or womcnfolk was safe under him. No 
kind of misdeed was left unattempted by him. 
Maddencd by his oppression, thc people rc- 
solvcíl to depose him or perish in thc attempt. 
All thc vassal princes, chicftains, sardars, and 
rich inen assembled their rctainers, elephants, 
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borse, íoot, and war «haríoté, fomiing an oceaii 
of eómbatants the end of wbich the eye could 
not eee {amiUa-aamantOrchakra), Maliipala, 
bliuded by arrogance, advanced against tlie 
rebele. But his forces werc sinal 1 in nuinbcr and 
heartless in their cause. The veteran ministera 
advised the king not to hazard a conflict 
immédiately, but to halt at a safe distanoc and 
try intrigue for increasing his own nuinbcrs 
and fomcnting dcsertion from the enciny’tí 
ranks. The rash king blindly rushcd into 
battle and was dcfeated and slain. The glori- 
OHs Pala empirc fcll to picces. The two captive 
younger princps cscaiicd from the State prison 
and wandered here and tlicre as fugitivos. 

After this victory, the leadiTs of the robe! 
ronfederacy deoidcd to clect Divya as tlicir 
king, bccause no rcahn ean exist withoub a 
sovcreign. Who was tliis Divya? Tlis name 
and deods liavn bccome fuUy known to iis from 
an old Sanskrit manuscrifit disoovercd in Nepal 
only onc gcneration ago. He was tlic eom- 
mandcr-in-ehief of Mahipala’8 fatlicr, and had 
won groat fame by Icading expc<lition8 on l>e- 
half of his mastcr to many jirovinees. His 
bravery was regardcd as tlio standard of jior- 
fcction which it was humanly impossible to 
surpass. 

Ile was as noble-mindod and righteous as 
hc was brave. Ilis position in tlie State was 
just l)cIow the soverpign’s, as the Cíominandcr- 
in-Chief of British índia has his seat ncxt to 
the yiccroy’ 3 . And yet hc was so righteous 
that in spite of the sligbts and oppression 
Iieaped ujicn liim by Ins worl.liless young 
master, he did not relicl out of a spirit of 
revcnge or desire for the throno. When 
Mahipnla’s rule bccamc unbcarable to the 
pcople and Divya saw tliat hc alone couhl 
rescue his fcllow countryinen from misory and 
ruin, then and then only did hc join in the 
rebeilion and deliver his fatherland from 
Satanic inisrule. His Sanskrit history, written 
by his enemy’8 courticr, admits that his rebei¬ 
lion was an unavoidablc duty {avashya- 
kartabya). 

Divya was now an old man, he had no 
craving for pomp or pleasurc; but knowing 
that society would be ruined if anarchy pre- 
vailcd, he shouldered the heavy burden of 
kingshijp for the sakc of keeping the peace and 
repressing the wicked. He never begged to be 
excused. This is the character of the truc 
patriot,—^who labours for his country and com- 
munity to the end of his days, regardless of his 
own repose or happiness, like the ideal king 
eulogiscd in Kalidasa’s Sakuntala. 

66-10 


After his eleotíon (0 the tbvone of North 
Bengal, Divya did not live long. The revolt 
had turned the country upside down. It took 
time to organize and estsblish tlie new 
dyna8ty’B administration.-. Surapala pro- 
claimed himself king in some other part of 
Bengal, and at many placcs the agents of the 
two dynasties fought each other. But after 
Divya’s death, Bhima (the son of hiá biother 
Kudak) succecded him and còmpleted his 
unele’s Work. The new sovereign wa» equally 
brave, intclligcnt and hard-working. 

For many years Bhima protected'. the 
V^ar(‘ndra country, suppressing his cnemies by 
iittncking them when at a disadvantage oi* on 
lheir guard. History bcars witncss to Bhima’s 
])ower anil his large force of elephants, troops 
and Wiir-boats. His rival, Ramapala of the 
supplaiiled dynasty, took many years and had 
<0 build up a huge confcdcracy of allies at an 
imuiensc cost beforo he could defeat Bhima. 

Ramapala either visited' in person tho 
ehieftains of the country north, east and west 
of Varendra, f)r sent his agents there and cn- 
listeil the nilers and captains of all these places 
on his side, and then venturcd to cross tho 
(Janges and invade Bhima^s country. An 
('ariier invusion, Icd into west Varendra by 
Ramapala’s cousiu Shivaraja of Bihar, after 
doing .some dainngc and raid at first, was casily 
defeatcil when Bl)iinu’s troops arrived on tho 
sconc. 

At last the innncnsc host of Ramapala— 
with his eountlcss allies—invaded Varendra. 
Bhima fought him, but was defeated and 
(■ai>turcd. His general Hari Nayak rallied the 
broken troops and ínced the invaders again, 
but his handful of men werc swept away by 
the ovcrwheliuing odds. Ho and his captive 
master werc put to death, and the independent 
jirc/vincial dynasty of North Bengal ended. 

BIiima’s ca])ital, named Damar, is des- 
cribed by the poet as upa-pura, i,e., a suburb; 
it was evidently a new city foundcd by him 
outside the old and decaycd capital, like the 
New Delhi of our own days. Large tanks, 
raisod jiaths, palaces and tomplcs, connected 1^ 
tradition with Bhima, still exist in North Bengal, 
some in ruin, others buried under the ground 
and lost to popular knowlcdge. The village* 
folk have preserved his memory in a dim and 
garblcd fomi. 

Wc have to recover the monuments of this 
dynasty by removing the jungle debris and dust 
of nine centuries. This is the duty of North 
Bengal zamindars and ryots, young scholars 
and old historíans. The sons of Varendri must 
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Bave the special contribution of Varendri to 
Bengal’fl history and culture. Kumar Sarat 
Kumar Roy (of Dighapatiya) and Akshaya 
Kuinar Maitra began thia work with thcir own 
liands. Shall their example end with them? 
No Sanskrít poet has recorded the achieveinents 
of Divya and Bhima. Rustic bards sang of 
them in that far oíf age, but their ballads have 
passed into oblivion in the course of nine 
centuries. Thereforc, the archflH)IogÍBt’.s spade 
is owr only resource now; vve must dig for 
rceords graven in stone. 

Divya and Bhima belunged to the Mahishya 
caste (in some places ealled Kaivartas). In 
the Bhagabat-Gita the Creator dcelares that he 
formed inen into four custes on tlie basis of 
their eharacteristies (gima) and fnnetions 
{karma), If wc believe in the (JUa, wc are 
Imund to class these Mahisliyas as Kshatriyas. 
Kalidasa lias dcciared that tiic wliolc world 
derives the word “ Kshatriyu ” from a root 
ineping “lic who saves people from harm.” 
This is the true criterion of Kshatriya-hood. 
Divya and Bhima devoted their lives to sup- 
[)re8sing the oppressors of their Fatherland, 
cxpelling forcign invaders and saving the life 
and honour of lakhs and lakhs of nicn and 
wornen. Surely they were Ksliatriyas by 
character and life’s work, no inatter to what 
easte they may have bcen bom. The 
renowned scholar and ideal orthodox Hruhman, 
the saintly Bhudcv Mukhopadiiyay, c.i.e., 
used to say, "My ancestors wcre Brahmans no 
doubt, but in the modern age wliosoevcr has 
acquired the highest learning and teaohes 
pupils, is truly a Brahman, l)oeause hc is dis- 
charging the function of a Brahman." 

It will thus Ikj seen that the division of the 
Hindu population into foui- water-tight castes 
(varm) labelled Brahmans, Ksliatriyas, 


Vaishyas and Shudras—like the ieaknisly dif- 
ferentíated four classes of railway oarríages 
each with its distinctive colour {vasma), is 
based neither on eternal verity nor on historical 
fact. 1 shall give you some examples in proof 
of this. The Rajputs are unrívalled among 
Indian races for their bravery, and even in 
other lands few can equal them. They boast 
of being tme Kshatriyas and look down upon 
all other castes. In Upper índia, Baniui or 
trader is a general term of contempt for a 
cowardly mean fellow. And yet we find inany 
instances in history of the troops of Rajput 
Rajahs being led in battle by Banias. 
Maharana Raj Singh’s diwan Dayal Sah (i.e., 
Sahukar or tradesman) led his proud Sisodia 
troops and convulsed the anny of the Emperor 
Aurangzib (1679). The Kachhwali and 
Shckhawat rotainers of Ishwari Singh of Jaipur 
gained the battle of Rajniahal (1747) under 
the connnand of his minister Haragovind 
Natani, a Bania. Another Rajput Rajah’s 
Bania offieer gave up his life at the head of his 
Rajput clansmen. Before the battle the caste- 
proud Rajput eaptains scornfully told him, 
bhahuji ! this is not a day for selling flour." 
Hc_ replied, “ Friends, you will sec me today 
weighing out flour with a jinir of scales in cacíi 
of my liands." Saying this, he threw away his 
shield, seized the bridle between his tecth, and 
taking a sword in eaeh liand, spurred his horse 
before all otliers into the enemy’8 ranks and 
fell down covered with a hundred wounds. 

All these are historical facts, recorded in 
contcmjiorary documents. They are not loosc 
traditions, nor hypothetical cases put forward to 
buttress iip an arguraent. What caste-proud 
Kshatriya,—Sisodia, Rathor or Kachhwah 
ever surpassed such heroisni as this? ’ 

fTranslalcd ír..m lhe original Bengali l>y Braiendra 
Nath BaiK^rjj.l 
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ENCLISH 

AHSANUT-TAWAHIKH, A CHRONICLE OV 
THE EARLY SAFAVIS : Hy líaaan-i-Rumlui Iranii- 
latvd mio Knylinh by C, N. SeddoUf MA., I.CJl. 
(Reld.); Garkwad'ít Orkníiul Scnou, VoL LXIX. 
Pp, :?!Mi 

AhmniCl-Tawankh is a conteiiiporary court-history 
of tht‘ first throc íamous Saíavi nilcrs of Pérsia, written 
by Hasan-i-Runilu, wlio wroto this volume in the namo 
of Prince Ismail Mirza. Hasan-i-Rumlu follows thc 
(dironological plaii of Iroating hislory groiiping evenla 
undcr Hijrali years froin A. H. 900 down to 9^. The 
leamed Iranslator luis in an Introduction of 15 pages 
given iis a sumniary of cssontial pointa of intcrest in 
this liistory, as wcll as a luminoiis political back-ground 
lo it to onable the avcragc reader to follow the nana- 
tive inlelligcntly. The Iranslator^s carcful study in and 
aroimd thc siibjeet shows itself in liis notca — hiw/on- 
cal and yrnrnd covvwiy S5 payva oj the book. 

Wc sincerely admire Mr. Seddon’tí mastcry of 
langiiages, Persian and Euglish, as well as his earnest 
cndcavour to make his work iisefiil and faiiltlcas from 
overy point of view. Thc only f!omi)lajnt one may have 
is thc absence of an index, wliich is undoiibtcdly a 
<ufficult task as it appears from the eontents of thc 
book. 

We should, however, like lo point out lhat thc 
learned translator in his Intruduclion has ratlier undcr- 
cstimated tlie iniporlance of thc AJwtnu t-Tawarikh in 
ono point. He reinark.s, “ Thereí is no valuc in Hasan- 
i“RuniIu^s Indian history/' (p. X). TJiis, of cou^^c, 
iiolds partiy Irue so far tus Hasans incursiom- into poli- 
lieal histoiy is «‘onermed. A sludent of the art of war- 
íare in Mughul Índia will fiud thc Ahmn oxlrcmely 
valuable in fetiidying lhe evolution of the military lactics 
of Babiir which revolutionizcd lhe art of warfarc in 
Índia in the sixteentli century. The Safavia learnt 
lhe Rumi fashion of hghting from the Osmanli Turka 
on thçir western frontior, parlicularly in the field of 
Chuldiran iu 920 A. H., which demonstrated the risk 
and futility of churgea of hcavy cavalry against a com- 
bination of artillery, infantry and cavalry fighting on 
the defensive. The Ahmn thua describes the Rumi 
tactica, ^'And the way of the Turkiah Sultana is this, 


that ut the time of battlc thoy strcngthen tlieir anny 
with guns and ehains, making thus a strong fortreas 
to pro(>ect themselves. And within it the gunmen 
tire guns and cannon and musketa, and over the 
eannon in the form of a dragon they place big and 
small mortars. And thcy have such skill and power 
in íiring their guns that they can hit the indívisible 
atom a niile away ” (p. 68). 

The Ahmn oiight to íind a placo on the shelf of 
Indo-Miislim liistory as a contcmporary source throw- 
ing side-iights on the relations of Babur and Humayuu 
with their Safavi contcmporarics of Pérsia. 

K. R. Qanunoo 

THE SPIRIT OF MAN IN A8IAN ART : By 
Lawrvnce Binyon. Harvard Vnivergity Press, 1986. 
Pp. ^17 with 70 ilhistralions. Price $4- 

Thc University of Harvard is rcmembered witli 
giatitude by Indologists on account of its Bumptuoiis 
Oriental Series.” Now in the year of ita ter^ 
centenary we have the pleasure of handiinç the 
volume iinder review which grew out of a series of 
Icctures delivered in 1933-34, by the renowned poet, 
essayist and critic, Lawronre Binyon, as the Charles 
Eliot Norton Professor. He endeared himsetf tp all 
lovors of Oriental Art by his famous book, Pamting 
in thc Far Easl, tiublishcd ncarly a quarter of a 
nntury ago. In Thc Splrit of Man in Asúin Arl, 
tlie author gives uh a brilliant exposition and appraíse* 
ment of the art treasures, chiefly pictorial of the fqur 
major familie.s of Aaiatic Art: Indian, Iranian, Chinese 
and Japanese. As the late kecper of Prints and 
Drawings in the British Muscum for years, Mr. 
Binyon, has handied rare orginals and what is more, 
ha.s iiilerrogated them with thc syinpathy and under’^ 
standing of a true poet that hc is. Hcnce, we find 
in his treatment an extraordinary power of authentio 
documentation combined with the capacity innate in 
a Creative artiat of infiising a new life and meaning 
into art criticism. Thc lato Mr. E. B. Havell also waa 
a pawionate protagonist of oriental art; but pre- 
oceupied as he was in fighting thc pretentious con- 
tempt of Western crities fòr Eastem art, he lacked 
repose and finish in form. This is just what Binyon 
brings in his leamed yet inspiring essays which, we are 
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siirc, will be wckíomcd by oll art lovciB and thq book 
with it«i níprcseiitafivo gallery of picturcs in cxcellent 
iTproduction, will fiud placo in libraries, public 
and privato. Classical atylcs apart, hr hns very laiid- 
ably drawn our attention to the so-called popular Art 
which in índia f^avc us thc grand Rajput paintings and 
to Japan the Vkiyo-ya aketches of iininortal transicncy. 
Òn thc evo of a veritable renaissancc of arts and crafts 
in Üie entire Oriont, the study of Mf. Binyon will 
aerve as a beacon-light for art-crilica‘nn'd arfiata. What 
Okakura, Ilavell and Fonollosa did in thc past and 
what Coomaraswamy and others are; doing at jwoacnt, 
have bccn glorioualy vindicatod by this poet-critic of 
rare tastc and unfullcring iudgmeut. The Western 
conviction of supcriority and obstinatc dctermination 
to imposc externai atandards, prevented aiiy serious 
approach to Eastera till late in the 19th century 
aays aiithor with ruthlcss prccision. Hc points to thc 
other patli—that of Creative criticism, by quoting 
Wordsworth : 

And you must love hiin ere to you 

He will seem worthy of your love. 

May thifl propheey be fulfilled and may we get 
riion; and moro of critica liko Mr. llinyon who signi- 
ficaiitly quotea William Blakc at the end, siying that 
Art is ‘^a means of conversing with Paradise.” 

K\lidas Nag 

AJANTA AND THE ÜNITY OF ART: Jiy 
W. E. Gladstonc Solomon, A pfípcr rcad aí thc oprn- 
ing of thc Exhibition of Ajanta mui Ellora Pnintwgs 
and Drawinfíü at thc Bnmhny I^nivrrfiily organizrd 
by thc Universal Arts Circlc, Foiir Jlluslmtious, l*p. tZ 
Priev Annas Fonr, **Drashti'* Office , líorvby Roud, 
Bombay, 

This is a tiny little brochure whirh gives a frag- 
ment of author^s impre.s.sions of hia stay at Ajanta last 
year with a party of Indian art student.^ from Bombay. 
Captnin Solomon deprecates the fa.'<hion of some art 
crities who resort to “ mystificatioii’’ in their attempt 
to present art of Índia to Europe. The beauty and 
thc spontaneoiis richnes.s of the most pundy (íceora- 
tive mural paintings still visible to thc world ” ia 
obvious to the practising artisl and to those who have 
the eyes to eee them with a direct vision without 
the interesting smoko screens of ^ Nationality * or 
' Mysticism.* As thc author perlinently points ont 
“the fundamental impulses of art are of course neither 
Eastern nor Western, biit universal.’’ “ The tnith is 
that the fainily resemídances botween the Ajanta caves, 
early Italiun paintings, thc Etni.sean vase.s, or the 
Aegeaii frescoes are much more striking than tlu* differ- 
ences of style between them.” The mtoiuI poiiit tliat 
is niadc in this short essay is that the ariist who 
painted some of fhese frescoes hhizing with lhe teem- 
ing forms of plant aml animal life, “ was a lover of 
life, not onc who spent hls days and nights in niedita- 
tion, content to abjnn' the stiidy of Natiire in favonr 
of thc abstrase mysteries of Voga.” Bnt the mo, st soli<l 
part of this little es.s:iy is a carefnl analysis of the 
great masterpiece of tln» Simli:da Jataka in (-ave 17, 
as a typical example of the .«nbtle metiiods of pictorial 
or decoralive figure composition practis('d by the inonk- 
Masters of Ajanta. For the lucid combiniilions of ite 
ílecorative and dramatic vahies, for tlu» exquisite per- 
feclion of ifa execution — and the intcmsity of its 
romance, the author courageously claiins, that this piccc 
of Wall painting i© “certainly not exeelled anywherc 
in thc wholc domain of ancient painting.” C)aptain 
Solomon yery happily disposcs of the charge of Mr. 


Bmyon that the frcaepeçi disrday 'diflusion’ and in- 
cohcrencc in composítion and are Ikcling in any 
formula of calculated surface amngement. It is a 
very interesting essay wrítten with the characterístio 
cnthusiasm of thc author and should be in the hands 
of all our students in thc Schools and Collegcs. 

Kaundinya 

LIFE OF DR. MAHENDRA LAL SIRGAR, mj)., 
D.L., C.I.B.: By Sarai Chandra Ghosc, Mn.. M.R.S.L. 
(Loudon). Published by Prajulla Chandra Bhar,. Í66, 
Bow Bazar Street, Calcatta.. .Second Edition, pp, XII 
Price not mentioned, 

Thc nincteenth centurty índia can be broadly 
divided into two perioda : (1) ending with the death 

of Raja Rammohan Roy and (2) up till the establish- 
ment of the Indian National Congress. The seeds of 
nationul aspirations sown in the earlier period sprouted 
into various movements in the latter. Such was the 
case in every department of life. In Science, litera- 
ture. polities and other cultural activities thc latter 
period marked a di^^tinct sign of progress. So far as 
the growth of scientific consciousness among the pcople 
in this i)eriod was concerned, Dr. Mahcndra Lai SircaFs 
fontribution can be s.aid to be foremoat. Through 
)]W Calcuttn Medicai Journal (Auguat, 1869), he first 
broached the idea of cslablLshiiig, and later did estab- 
lish, a scientiíic; association for the regular cultivation 
of Science in its various aspects. If hc did nothing 
elso, only from this r(‘spect his name would have been 
iiiimortalized in lhe cultural history of the ninoteenth 
centuiy índia. 

pr. Sarat Chandra Ghose has done a distinct 
Service to his rountiymím by bringing forth thc second 
edition of his Life of Dr. Mahcndra Lai Shrar, the first 
being pu])lkshed so long ago as 1909. Dr. Mahcndra 
Lai Sircar was an eminont pliysician of his timc'. He 
commenced practising Allopathy near about 1861, but 
wilhiii a fc w yeaiv became a convert to Iloinceopathy 
and till the end of his life practised it. It is then 
but rnect that the author would devoto a considerablo 
portion of thc book to Homojopathy and Dr. Sirrar’s 
contrilnition lo it. Thc author, whilc drawing iip 
lhe history of Ilomceopathic practice in índia, has in 
his zeal included even the list of Homcropatliic charit- 
ablc di.spemaries, their m(‘dical ofíi<!er.s, etc., so lately 
e.^^lablished as Septembor, 1928, in Bcaigal (Fp. 104-106). 
It i.s, thereforo, no woiidcT that half lho book (not 
l(*.s.s ihan 200 pages) has been taken up by this subject. 
Other important .seclions, .such as the ‘ As-sociatioii for 
the Cultivation of Science,’ have not been done full 
ju.-liív lo. The narration of Dr. Sircar’,s acquaiiitance 
and discourse with Varamahainsa Ramkri.shna. the 
iiíded Hindu .saiiit of the li nu», the .srnall aneedote.-) 
of his life, hi.s utter sirrqdicity, sincerity of purpose, 
his ^er^ice.s in councils and commis,siom. will prove in¬ 
teresting as well as elevaiing. 

lhe author has done well to incorporate the two 
famous letters which Dr. Maheiulra Lai Sircar had 
addre.ssed to the ('alculta TTnivcT.sity when the members 
of the Faculty of Medicine objected to work witii him 
as a collcagiie, for his profession and practice of Hoinico- 
pathy. These at once show his depth in the Indian 
and Foreign sy.stcm8 of medicine as well as his nrdent 
love for Homoooopathy. Herc again thero is a dis- 
crepancy in the book (p. 208). Dr. Sircar did not 
“ in utter disgust ” tender his rosignation as a member 
of thc Faculty of Medicine.” When the member© of 
the faculty obstinately refusod to work with him and 
actually tendered their resignation, in a body, the 
Syndicate found no other útemative but to transfer 
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Dr. Sirear to the Faculty of Enipimriiig. Let me <iuote 
the actual wonliQg of tfae resolutioii m the Syndicate. 

" 56. Read a Letter from Dr. Mahendra Lai 
Sirear, Ãited the 7th of September, 1878. 

" Resolved : 

Thai Dr. Mahendra Lai Sirear’» name bc trans- 
ferred from the Faeiilty of Medicine to that of 
Engineering.” 

(Univemty of Cakutta, Minutes for the year 
1878-79. P. 60.) 

Inspite of these blemi»hes, the book will bc of 
immense benefit to the reader. The priuting and get- 
up of the book are good. 

J0GE8H C. Baqal 


SANSKRIT 

SRIMAD BHAGAVAT GITA (Text of Sudha 
Dharma Mandalam edition) with ihc commvntary of 
Sri Hamsa Yogi, Chapter 7, published by Mr. T. M. 
Janardanam from Mylapore, Madras, South índia. 

This is a new edition of the Gita, contaíning 745 
Slokas comprised in 26 Chapters, instead of 700 Slokaa 
containcd in 18 Chapters, which we ordinarily find. 
The toxt is based on <!ert-ain Slokas in Chapter 43 of 
Bhisma Parva of the Mahabharata, in respect of which 
Nilkantha, the colebrated comincntator of the Mahabha¬ 
rata, says that the verses in which tlie statement is 
nuulo that the Gita containa 745 Slokas, do not exist 
in the Ganda or Bengal recension and the late learned 
scholar Kasinath Tnimbak Telang in his inlroduction 
to the Bhagavada Gita says that thase Slokas are 
(loubtloss not genuine. We refrain from further 
criticiem, as the remaining 25 Chapters have not yet 
bceii rcccived, 

JlTRNDRA NaTH BoSE 


CIIATURVIMSATIPHABANDHAH. Edited by 
Prof. líiralal Rasikdas Knpudia, MA. To be had of 
Messrs. N. M. Tripalhi cfc Co., Roínbay. Rs. 2-8. 

This Work in Sanskril, writton by Sri Rajasckhara 
Snri lhe Jaina savaiit (in the teiith lontury, aceordingto 
Keith but ]írobnbly nuich laltr, as one story at lea.st 
in the collcctioii refers to :i chief wlio lived in the 
tweifíh cnitniy. but in any way the time has not 
beeii salisfactorily sottled), had beeii nublislied and 
n-viewed in journals like the Nnqri Pracharini Patrika. 
It is now presentod to lho public by the woll-known 
así-wiation, lhe Forbes Gujarati Sabha of Bombay. 
Prof. Kapatlia bases his edition on tliree nianusrripts 
and a prinled copy, ainl lias contribuied an introiluc- 
tion in Sanskrit which has at Irast the gift of brevity, 
and indexes and appendices as inany as ten in nuinber. 
He has spannl no pains lo niake the book attnictive 
and usefui and we have lo say, as we diii in roviewing 
the Prabniidliachintaiiiaui, that its inclusion in the 
Sabha Publieation is ípiile siiitable. lU olher namo is 
Prabandhakoslia, and the inita-spersed verses in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit inostly contain exainple of 
bon-mot, while the niany aneedotes read well, and 
aelection from them are recominendcd for use in text- 
books both for their matter and stylc;—they will 
suppiy variety to the inonoionous faro of tlic Hito- 
padesha and the Papchatantra which aro gcnerally 
served beforc young boys and girls going in for a 
study of Sanskrit. 

Priyaiíanjan Sen 


BENGALl 

DESIYA 8AMAYIK PATRBR ITIHAS (Hüiory 
of the Vernacular Periodical Papers). By Btajendra 
Nath Bandyopadhyay. Parí J, 1818-1889. ^Hitya 
Parishat Oranthabali 86. Pp. 124 . PubUshed by the 
Ranjan Publishing Housc, 26/2, Mohan Bagan Row, 
Calcutta, 1987. Prke Ra. 2/. 

To readers who are interested iu the cidtural 
history of Bengal in the 19th century it is hardly 
necessaiy to introduce Mr. Bnndyooadhyay, who has 
alrcady published a valuable selection, in three 
volumes, of interesting materiais gleaned from some 
of the periodicnls of the firat half of the centuiy, as 
well as a documented and systematic history of > the 
Bengali Stage from its cominencenicnt to the establish* 
ment of the National Theatre. In \\\e course of theso 
ínvesfcigations ho had to devote years of patient. toil 
to the carthing and examining of materiais which lay 
buned in the obscurc or forgotten files of rare old 
periodicals. The present work owes its origin to this 
etfort of the iudefatigablo author; and it is needless 
to inforin thopc who arc already familiar with' his 
writings that it maintains the same high standard of 
skilfiil and aceurate workmanship. 

The history of Bengali periodical literature begins 
from 1818. In this first part of his projected work a 
reliablo accotmt of the liistory is giveu up to 1838, 
and niade as full as the present statc of our knowledgo 
permits. To hi.s previous training as an historical 
student, the author has added his unbounded en- 
tbusiasm and capacity for persistent endeavour; and 
this happy combinatiou of qualities has made him 
eminentiy fit for the exacting and laborious task, wÚeh 
he has now so successfully accoinplished. His work is 
not only a marvcl of mcthodical appiication but its 
value increased by the fact, that it is based upon 
original, but not eaí«ily accessihle, materiais which have 
been collected. examined and .systematized with great 
patienee, aceuracy and attention to details. He has 
rejeeted the broad and easy path of those writers who 
drsire to attain quiok resulta by an undoubtedly 
brilliant, but ultimately worthless, compilation of 
secondhand anil cheap materiais; he has chosen the 
naiTow^ and diflíirult path of laborious seholarship, 
which Avould in no case adinit any material wíthoot 
a rigorous examination. Ile had, therefore, to go 
baek to lhe original sources at evory step; and there 
is hardly a .single fact or conclusion in his book which 
i.'< not supported or established by the necessary proofs 
and Controls. As u rcsuit, he has been gble to cheek 
the errors of his hasty, uncritical or insufficiently 
c'quippe<l prederes«or.s and supplement their omio- 
sinn.s íiml imperfer-tions. Tt is probable that there 
.slill exiVt une\amii)('d in various parts of the country 
nianv unknown files of old periodicals; future research 
nill probabh' discoxer these and fili up the unavoid- 
ahlr gíip.s and inadequacies of the present nttempt. 
But our author appears to have spared no pains to 
inakc' his account as complete and aceurate ag po«- 
sible; and even if his attempt, a.s he himself admits. 
is not perfect, it would be no exaggeration to say that 
he has laid the foundations of the first trustworthy 
histoiy of Ihc vernacular periodical literature of the 
last century. 

Although the work is chiefly concenied with ihc 
history of periodical literature printed in Bengali, the 
author has included brief references to early Urdu, 
Persian and Hindi newspapers. It is well worth noting 
in this connoxion that the first newspapers in each of 
these languagos appeared from Calcutta betweeh 
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March 1822 and May 1828. Of the Bengali periodicals 
dealt with in this volume, the Digdarsaru, Samachar^ 
darpan, Sambaârkaumudi, Samachar-chandrika, 
Bangadutt Sambad-prahhakar, Jnananvesan, Samhad- 
bhaskar, Sambad-rasaraj, amoDg, oihers, exercised a 
considerablc influence on the literary, social and rcli- 
gious ideas of the age. It is interesting to note that 
the firat two Bengali newspiipers originated almost 
simultanooiisly, evon before I-iord Hastings had lifted 
the censorship of tho Pi^css. The first of these, the 
Sarnachar-darpan, publishod aí Heranipore (May 23, 
1818) owes ite inception to forcign eflFort, but it was 
carried on inainly by Indian assistance; while the 
second, the Bengal Gazeíte, piiblislied probably with- 
in a fortnight at Calcutta, was riitirely an Indian 
enterprise. A Peman edition of the Samarhar- 
darpan was published on May 6, 1826. Contrary to 
current erroneous views, the ]iresent reviewer pointod 
out, many ycars ago, that lhe Sarnacliar-darpan was 
never, as the Gospel Magazine (Deeomber 1819) was, 
u totally inissionnry paper; and hc is glad to íind that 
his opinion has received eonfirmalion in the present 
Work. Although started by the Hai)ti.st mis«ionarie.s, 
the editorial work of tho Samnchar-dnrpan was eon- 
dueted chiefly by Indian Pandits Jike Jaygopal Tarka- 
lankar and Tarinicharan Sironiani; and oven if it 
occasionally admitted eorre.spondenee on religious 
topies, it nover eneouraged acrimonions religious con- 
troyersy, as did its rixal, (he Samachar-chaiulrika 
which was obviousiy the organ of the orthoílox Hindu 
groiip. It is unfortunate that tho data aro insiifll- 
cient for traoing a completo history of tlio Sambad- 
kaufnudi (Doceinber 4. 1821), behind w'hii’h stood the 
perífonality of liam Mohnn Roy, or of tho aggres- 
tíively orthodox papor of tho opj)osito canip, the 
i^mbad-^timir-nasak (October 1823), whieli circulated 
for nearly seven yoars. The first Bengali-Porsian 
nenrspapor condueted by a Muhammadan was .the 
hamachar^Habhü-rajendrn publishod by Shaikli Ali- 
niullah (March 7, 1831). to whoso pro-Hindu views 
even the Chandrika was eonstrained to pay a com- 
phnient. Of lhe inonlhly jieriodicals of an educational 
diaracter, tho first (weinplar was lho inonthly 
Digdarsan^ (April 1818) condueted by the Serampor*' 
Missionários till 1821; but il.^^ tradition, for a time 
broken, appoars ultimatoly lo liave becm carried on 
by such inonthly jounnds as tho Jnanodnya (1831) 
and Bijnana-schadhi (April 1832). 

The periodical is an iiniiortaiit and ne<*('s.sary 
exprossion of modern civilizai ioii. hAon if its 
epheiTienil vision i.s not aiway.s uucloud(íd, it reflects 
at the sanie timo the jieculiar temper and character 
OI a spocificd ago and placo; and, jiroperly examinod, 
it fumishos n vahmbifí aid to the hwtorian as a con- 
temporapr, and by no niean.s, nogligiblo rocord. It 
cannot be doubled, therefore, that it is necossary to 
reconsfruet a sober and syst(‘matic history of ‘ tho 
pcnodical JiÜTfituro of the nineteonth century Bengal, 
out of wmch the Bengal of the present eontury has 
evolyod. The Bangiya Sahitya Parishat doservos tho 
gratitude of the Bongali-roading public by ontrusting 
the Work to Mr. Bandyopadhyay, than whorn thero is 
none at the present day poesessing a moro intimato 
and delailod knowledgc of tho subject. 

S. K. De 

MARATHl 

DHARMA-SHASTRA VICHAR: Hy P. V, 
Kane, LLM, Puhlishcd by P. V, Bhagvat, 

Mavj Prinitno Bweau, Khatan Buildings, Girgaon, 
Bombay, Pp. 310, Rs. i?-8. 


Mr. P. V. Kane, bc.a., is known in 

Western índia as a dose student ctf Hindu Dharma 
Shastra, and as a Sanskritist of eminence. He has 
written a big treatise in English on that subject for 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute of Poona. Patient 
research, aceurate scholarship, precision of statement 
and a modem outlook have been the characterísties of 
all his contributions to the elucidation of the subject. 
The book before iis is an exposition of the subject in 
popular form íor Marathi reader». There are various 
questiona of social and religious reform that are 
agitating Hindu socicty today. And many are 
curioiis to know what the ancient Shastras have 
to suy on the subject. Although these matters 
are not decided satisfactorily by an endeavour 
lo i)ut old wine in now boitloa, still it is not altogether 
usoloss to know what the history of the past has to 
tell us on lhe burning controversies of the day. For 
if the past is a biirdon, the knowledgc of the past is 
liberation. Mr. P. V. Kane has endeavoured 
auccessfully, to make the i)oint clear to all who would 
grasp it, that the Shasturs are not so roactionary or 
obscurarilist as many a sanatanist would make theni 
out to bo. In a book of 300 i3ages the author handies 
the subject of reform in religious and social matters 
from various points of view, ranging over a wide 
groiind, and indicating tho sources of liis slaiemcnts 
and conclusions in a maiinc'!* that makes it wort.li 
])osscssing, if at least for giiiding the lay reader to 
such dotaauenfed evidence, as the autlior so skillfully 
brings iinder ono cover and for making it available to 
Marathi readers, who, on the average, know but littlo 
about it and yet swear vehenientiy by the authority 
of the Hhastras for everylhing Mmt they regard as 
sucrosanct and inviolable. CVmsideriug the labour in- 
yolved, the i)rice of the book is very cheap. Marathi 
is today, being enrichod, vv(' are glad to note, by hooks 
that take religion and social reform seriously, and regard 
the matter of progress iu it a.s aí tal to the changiug life 
of tho iiation. Mr. Kaiie’s book may bo considered 
as making a land-mark iu this connoction. 

V. N. Naik 

GIJJARATI 

SHAKUNTAl.A RASADARSHAN : fí// Baiubhai 
L. limar vadia, B.A., LL.B. pvivied aí the Jainanand 
Piinling Prc.ss, Suraí, Paper Cover. Pp. 140, 
Piiec Re. l-O-O on. lhe. eover, 0-12d) Mnted iuaide 
(Wdõ). 

This is a play in thnH' acts and modernizes the 
iucidents connected with Shakuntahrs life, as given in 
the Mahabharat and in Kalidaa^ immortal play. 
Humun naturt» and emotions, howcver, remain the 
»amo for all time, and it is the author’s claim that 
maidens with »Shakuntala’s sentimonts and feelings can 
be found even today in Indian society. He had aceoni- 
ingly set about. to aceomplish that object by adapting 
tho conditions of modem life to those dcpictea by 
Kalidas. He has analysed tho two Shakuiitalas: the 
ono dcscribed in the Mahabharat and tho otlier by 
Kalidas and has como to the conclusion that the 
Mahabharat maiden was more sclf-respecting and 
independent in nature than the limp and collapsible 
ono dcpictcd by Kalidas. Besidos this he has tran- 
slated some of the verses of Kalidas in his own 
original way, and tho meaning hc reads in them is 
indeed signifícant: c.g., the anaghraíam oushpam 
sloka is very well translatcd and cxplained. Altogether 
it is a work which provokcs thought and coming as it 
does aíter a long interval from the author’s powerful 
pen, it deserves a sincerc welcome. 

K. M. J. 



MR. EDEN^S SECRET DIPLOMAGY 

By TARAKNATH das, ph.D. 


Mb. Eoen raised a trcmendous cry against 
Sir Samuel Hoarc, because he made an agree- 
ment with M. Layal to betray the Leaguc of 
Nationa and Ethiopia. After bccoming the 
Seoretary of State for Forcign Affaira, Mr. Eden 
haa started a ncw type of aecret diploinacy to 
niaintain British supremacy in the Mediter- 
rancuu. Mr. Paul Mallon, a vvell-informed 
eorrcapondent of the Evening Star (Wash¬ 
ington) gives on the ll(h of Febriiary, tlie fol- 
lowiug inicresting tiews regartling Mr. Eden’s 
.«ccret dipluniacy and reason of Washington 
fjovernmenfs coolncss towards tlíe Leaguc’a 
and Gr<‘at Britain’s interuational iraliciea: 

Tbü up|>er-starta of diplomacy here haa picked up 
some slirprising jnformation luloly about secrci Ktiropeuii 
agrteiiienls. Mosl of it cannoL bc confirnied, of course. 
Wlien nations get togellier iii seeret inilitary alliuncea 
lo divide the spoils of expccted wur, they do not call 
iii wilnesses. 

For insiunce, Brilaiii is supposed to have siiccecded 
in geiling an agreement froin the Mediterranean powers 
lo support lhe British fleet in evriil llaly allacks British 
inen of war. 

Turkey^s secret price for placing its port and fleet 
nt British disposal is said to have héen the return to 
Turkey of the six fortificd Dodccanese islands which 
Italy tooh in th': war of 1912, Greece is supposed to 
have been promised some of the other Dodeeanese, What 
Yugoslavia*s share was to be has not yet been made 
clear. But at the existing values of M^^diterranean sup¬ 
port, yon may sure it was not trivial, 

These reports betray the proliablc existcnce of a 
secret spoils diplomacy exaclly Jíkc that npon whicli 
Italy is now basing her Ethiopian campaign. She vants 
the dark meat in the Ethiopian Turkey which she clairns 
was promised by lhe British and French for coming 
into inc World War on lhe side of the Allies. 

WhoUier the reporta are ontiroly aecurate ia not ua 
important now as the fart that siich reports are hlliiig 
the traified aír of diplomacy and are accepted as pro- 
bably being triio by persons of great rcsponsibilily. 

Tt explains the determincd United States isolatlon 
policy, and why it is likely to continue. 

Tlie above news explains inany of the 
recent happenings in the field of Work! Polities. 
Turkey did not have any special love for Great 
Britain, which engineercd the partition of the 
Ottoman Empire before, during and after the 
World War. The present ruler of Turkey, 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, had to iight Greece, 
which was supportéd by Great Britain. Signor. 
MusBolini was onc of the íirst European states- 
men who extended moral support to Kemal 
Pasha and conoluded the 80*caUed Non-aggres- 


sion Pact. Yet nationalist Turkey has suddenly 
changed sides and has agreed to support Britain 
against Italy for certain pricc, Mr. ^en has 
promised to pay. Greece’s new King is related 
to the British royal family and he was sup- 
ported by the British statesmen in his eíTorts 
to regain the throne. It is natural that this 
pro-British Greek king would inake a secret 
agreement with the British Foreign Office to 
ally with Britain against her enemies. An 
Anglo-Greek offensive and defensive alUanoe 
may be of great value to Great Britain in case 
she bc engaged in a eonflict with any Power in 
tlie Mediterranean. It is conceivable that the 
Government of the kiiigdom of Yugo-Slavia 
would ally with Britain against Italy, with the 
hopc of regaining at least of the territories 
which are now under Italian domination. 

We have notieed that Signor Mussolini has 
protested against the umlerstandings arrived at 
by Mr. Eden on behalf of Great Britain and 
other Powers—France, Turkey, Greece and 
Yugf)-Slaviu—on the ground that the I^eague 
of Nations diil not authorisc the British Govern¬ 
ment to make any such understanding, pre- 
siimably against Italy. Mr. Eden and British 
statesmen are having a great laugh at Signor 
Mussolini and at those who believe that the 
British are anxious to upliold the authority òf 
the Leaguc of Nations for the promotion of 
World Peace. British statesmen, especially 
Mr. Eden, rogard the League of Nations as an 
instrument for the promotion of British imperial 
interests. They are working for the preserva- 
tion of British supremacy at any cost and 
various understandings with nations to further 
their policies are inevitablc resulta. Sir Samuel 
Hoare tried to make an Anglo-French-ltaliau 
Pact to get u part of Ethiopia for Britain and 
to secure Franeo-ltalian support in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, Mr. Eden has made understandings 
with France, Turkey, Greece and Yugo-Slavia 
to further British interests inspito of Italian 
hostility. Howcver, it may be said that if Mr, 
Eden can make a deal with Signor MussoUni 
on various issues involving British naval 
supremacy in the Mediterranean then there will 
be some form of secret underst%nding between 
Italy and Britain. In that oase Mr. Eden will 
follow this policy for the good of the world, for 
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the furtheranco of the cause of peace and to 
defend the League of Nations, and at the saine 
time to promote British interests. 

To prove that Mr. Eden was for the 
League of Nations, Mr. Edcu has declared that 
Britain is for “ oil sanction ” but at the same 
time oil sanction ” has bcon put off for a few 
days, while the Freneh statesmen with perfcct 


lindorstanding with thosc of Britain have taken 
a definite sland against oil sanction ” and 
peacoful solution of the problem of Italo-Ethio- 
pian War, by inducing Signor Mussolini to a 
ncw programme of partition of Ethiopia. 

Washington, D. C. 

4tli March, 1936. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH IN LEGISLATURE 

Bv SA^rVENDRA (^JIANDRA MITRA, m.a., b.l. 


The question of the frecdnui of speccli in the 
Indian Legislativo Assciubly rceently iook a 
sorious turn when a Hindi no\vspapí»r of 
Allahabad was asked to dcposit se(‘urily by the 
TJ. P, Oovornniont under scetion (3) of Scetion 
7 of tlie Press Emergency Powcrs Act, Aet 
XXIII of 1931, for printing a Hindi transia- 
tion of the full text of the speech of Pandit 
K. K. Malaviya made in the Assembly on 
the 6th Septeniber, 1935, in Simla during the 
discussion on the Criminal Law (Amendment) 
Bill. 

The saine question was onee beforo raised 
four years ago on the lOth Februarj»', 1932, when 
Sardar Sant 8ingh put a question as follows: 

(a) Will Coverninem be pleased to sfatc if iimlrr 
any Ordinance or Rules mado or Ordors issurd by any 
ftxeciilive aiilbority, newspapcrs could bc^ pcnalízed for 
pub1i.shing reports of the procecdin^s of ihis House. 

(ò) If the reply to part (a) be in the afhrmative 
will Covernment kindly State reasons for issiiíng such 
Rules or Orders? 

(c) Are Government aware that such penalizing of 
newspapers is regarded as a serious encroarhment on the 
privilcges of this House? 

Sir James Crerar, the then Home Member, 
in reply said: 

“The righl of free speech secured to Honourable 
Members of lhe House by Sec. 67(7) of the Government 
of Índia Act is not aíFcctcd by any Onlinance. I would, 
however, point out that the provisions of the section 
do not appiy to the publication of reports hy newspapers 
of which the liability is dcterinined by other provisions 
of Law including the Indian Press Aot of 1931, and by 
the provisions of the Ordinances, in particular by Sec. 63 
of the Ordinance No. 2 of 1932." 

In reply to a request from Mr. Lai Chand 
Navalrai to enlighten the House if that was the 
case in England and whether tlie Press there 
liad been penalized for publishing speeches of 
Members of Parliaraent, Sir James Crerar said: 
^'Yes; that is certainly the case, and I would 
refer the Honourable Member to the relevant 
passages in Sir Erskine May’s ' Parliaraentary 
Practiee'''. 


(')n this answcr on the 12th of Febniary, 
1932, Mr. C. S. Ranga lyor gave notice of an 
íidjourninent of the House beeause of the un- 
síitisfaeiory re)>ly of the Home Member. And 
in course of a rejily to a question i)ut by the 
PresidenI, hti referred to May’s “ Parliainentary 
Prael.ice,^^ [lage 109, wliere it says : 

“The priviiege which prolerls debates exlends also 
lo reporta and oíhí'r proeeediiigs in Parliament. Jn lhe 
case of Kex. ?;.v. Wriglil, Mr. Home Tooke applied fi»r 
a criminal informalion ugains! a hookseller for piiblish- 
ing lhe fopy of a report rnmle by a Crnnmons Commillee 
wlii(‘h appeurcd to imply u chargt* of liigii lrea«on against 
Mr. T(«)ke, afler hc had heen Iried f(>r lhai crime and 
acquitlcd. Tlu* Ride however was díscharged by lhe (auirt 
parlly hecaiise lhe Coiirt would noi rrrord lhe proceeil- 
ings of cither Ilniise of Parliament as a Jihcl.” 

Mr. Arthnr Moore, the presont Editor of 
T/ir then a Member of the House, 

on that issiK» had to admit that “ The Home 
Member was incorrect and said that 

“my Honourable friend Mr. Ranga Iyer’s slalement is 
more correct as regards lhe Proceduri; in England" 

and further on hc stated that 

“it is not reasonable that this House should be allowed 
to puhlish its debates and can gíve them to the public 
wilhout let or hindrance, whereas if a newspaper does 
the saine thing it would be liable." 

Sir Abdur Rahim, then a member of the 
Legislativo Assembly, in that connection said, 

“ If there is any speech, which is irregular or 
seditious made in this House, you can stop it and the 
House has got the power to stop the publication of its 
procccdings if it thinks that it is advisable to do so in 
the public interest. If the debates are not allowed to 

be published .this House will be turned into 

a mere school debating society.We are here 

not only to speak to the Government Benches opposite 
but to speak to a wider audience, the public. This is 
our privilege, this is our right, and this is our diity." 

But this question was given a quietus when 
tlie tlien Law Member Sir Brojendra Lai 
Mitter wrote to the President giving his opinion 
that 

“dw OnUnancM have made no change in lhe Onilnaif 
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Lãw of the land in the matter oi publication in tha Public 
Proas or otherwiae of the proceedings oí the Legislaturo.’* 

President Sir Ibrahim Rahimatullah said : 

**The whole object oí the adjournment motion ia met 
and nothing íurther need be aaid. I tniat the opinion 
will be conaiderod aatisfactory that no change has been 
made in the publication of the proceedings of tne Asaembly 
in the Public Proas by the promulgation of the 
Ordinancea.’* 

Meet praise must be given to Sir B. L. 
Mitter, the previous Law Member, for this 
clear and courageous interpretation of the statc 
of the Law in this matter. To this interpreta¬ 
tion Sir Ibrahim Rahimatullah, the eminent 
President >of the Assembly, than whom perhaps 
none had a wider expcrience to preside over 
the Assembly, gavc his seal of approval. 

On lho present occasion, howevcr, the Law 
Member, Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, who 
happens also to be the Leader of the House, 
seems to have clouded the issue by raising all 
kinds of technical objeciions in such a vital 
matter relating to the fundamental rights of 
representative institutions. 

Sir Nripendra Nath seems to argue that the 
Members of the British Parliament did not 
possess the privilege of freedom of speech with 
its corollary of publication of the speeches in 
the press of the day, before it was conceded by 
Legislative enactments. But he appears to 
have misled the House by referring to the two 
old cases, one of 1795 (Rex vs. Abington) 
where Lord Kenyon made it clear that a 
“ Member of Parliament had certainly a right 
to publish his speech but that speech should 
not be made a vehicle of slander against any 
individual,” and another case of 1813 (Rex vs. 
Creevey) and argued on the strength of these 
two cases that “ there is no privilege for a re- 
published speech.” I cannot persuade myself 
to believe that Sir N. N. Sircar did not care- 
fully go through a more recent case of Watson 
vs. Walter (1868 L. R. 4. Q. B. 73) in which 
the great Chief Justice of England, Cockburn, 
in a famous judgment dealt at lenf^h with all 
the previous cases on the subject. His Lord- 
ship said : 

** Our judgment will in no way interfere with the decision 
that the publication of a single speech for the purpose of 
or with the efect of injuring an individual will be unlaw- 
fui as was held in the cases of Rex. vs, Abington and 
Rex. vs, Creevey. At the same time it may be as well 
to observe that we are disposed to agree with what was 
said in Davison es. Duncan, as to such a speech being 
privileged if b&na fide published by a member for the 

infoHnation of his constítuents.practically such 

publication is sanctioned by the Parliament. It is essential 
to the working of our parliamentary system and the wel- 
fare of the nation. We musl troat such publication as 
in every respect lawful, and bold that wbile bonestly and 
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faithfully carried oh thosa who pnbliah tbeai wBl be free 
from legal rosponsibility.** 

In another passage the Chief Justice dif- 
ferentiated between the principies laid down in 
the two older cases by saying that 

** there is obviously a very material differeiioe between the 
publication of a speech made in Parliament for the 
express purpose of attacking the conduct or chincter of 
a person and afterwards published with a liko purpose 
or effect, and the faithfiil publication of pariiamentary 
debates in their entiroty with a view to affoid Information 
to the public and with a total absence of hostile intentiona 
or malicious motive toward anyone.** 

In the course of their judgment in Watson 
vs. Waller their lordships also held that 

*‘the publication of parliamentary proceedinga is of para- 
mount national importance, since it promotes public 
confidence in the legislature and institutions oi ^ 
country, facilitates the working of the représentatiro 
system and safeguards the right of the subject. It is 
undesirable to withhold from publication evcn thosc pro¬ 
ceedings in which the character of M Inditidual Is 
impugned. Publishers would be placed in a very diíBcult 
position if every debate had had to bc scanned to see 
whclher it contained defamatory matters. Above alk the 
nation has a right to be informed of aU that relates to 
the conduct of public servants.** 

Again, in Davison vs. Dunean (1857) 
Wightman, J. seems disposed to treat the reports 
of the proceedings in Parliament as entitled to 
the samc privilege as reports of proceedings in 
courts of justice. 

From all these cases it is clear that 
the privilege is well-established in England 
not only from the statute of 1850 but is a 
commoii law right that existed as an ancient 
right. The very fact that Watson vs. 
Walter was decided in 1868 much later 
than the Parliamentary Act of 1850 shows 
that the privilege was not claimed as a 
Ktatutary protection as adumbrated by the Law 
Member of the Government of índia. Sir 
Nripcn Sircar’s main argument is this: ours 
is a subordinate legislature and members have 
certain rights only under statutes and so the 
protection or right must be based on statute 
alone. We join issue with him on this point. 
It is not correct to say that we cannot stray a 
hair’s breadth outside the statutes. Arguing 
this point in connection with the famous l^blic 
Safety BilI, the Iate Pandit Motilal Nehru said 
that 

“the one principie which underlies all the Rnlee and 
Standing Orders is that, in every case, where the right ia 
not specifically taken away by the rulea themselves^ that 
right cannot be defeated circuitously.’* 

The House and its President are certainly 
the custodian of all the residuary rights which 
a legislature inherenily pospesses and which has 
not been specifically taken away by any statute. r 
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It has been repeatedly held that the Indian 
Legislature does possess inherent ríght to main- 
tain the dignity of the House and the privileges 
of the mcmbers and its President can certainly 
interfere where the rights and liberties of the 
members qua members are at stake. When 
this right was denicd, President Patel dis- 
tinctly held that, apart from the statutes, 

**the Chair has the inherent power to rule out a motion 
on the ground that it involves an abuse of the forme and 
procediire of the house.’* 

Refuting the contention of the then Law 
Membcr the President ruled, 

'*Indeed the Law Member goes further and says that 
the Assembly and its President arc the creatures of the 
Btatute, the conventiou and the precedente of the House oi 
Çommoiis have no application and that such power cannot 
be dedueed by implication from the provisions of Rules 
and Standing Orders. Such a power must aceording to 
him be expressly given. But it ia a matter of common 
knowledge that cunventions and precedents of the House 
of Commons are being quoted repeatedly in the Legis- 
lative Bodies in Índia and acted upon. It was only last 
year that the Chair expressed its inherent power to 
disallow the introduction of a very important Bill .... 
If the contention of the Hon*ble Law Member is upheld 
and the Chair rcstrictcd to the powers expressly conferred 
on it by the niles and standing orders of this House, the 
business of this house would be impossible.” 

Arguing the same point Mr, Srinivas 
Ayengar said : 

" The power (inherent) does imdoubtedfy exist. I 
say the Chair hqs got the power, It is not as if the 
rules of business of this house form an exhaustive code. 
You know thai the rules of business are not exhaustive. 
Supposing there were no rules of business enacted, does 
it mean that the President cannot lay down the pro- 
cedure? Therefore the President has got all the rights 
of the President unless the rights are taken away by 
express words.” 

Mr. Jinnah, speaking in the Assembly on 
Feb. 10 last, similarly argues that Sec. 67 (7) * 

'Ms not exhaustive. This merely gives directíon of all 
klnds, etc. but that does not exhaust the whole thing.... 

If you give me the freedom of speech, I have the freedom 
to publish it, otherwise the privilege is useless.” 

Sir Abdur Rahim seems to consider him- 
self bound merely to interpret the statutes, the 
rules and the standing orders and as such con- 
siders that the publication of the members' 
speeches in the public press, not coming within 
the purview of the Statutes and Orders, etc., is 
not spccially immunc, though it may be a hona 
fide and verbatim report of what appeared in 
the official publication. With duc respect to 
Sir Abdur Rah i m it must be said that he has 

' * Subject to the rules and standing orders 
^ecting the Chamber there Aall be freedom of speech 
iq both Chambers of the Indian Legislature. No person 
shall be liaUe to any proceedings in ony Court by reason 
of his speech or vote ih either Qiamber, or by reason of 
onything conuined in any official report of the proceed- 
ei either Qmmber. 


grievously erred. Strictly speaking, he wm not 
called upon nor had he oompetent jurisdiction 
to decide about the rights of the Press to publish 
the speeches of Members. His jurisdiction is 
certainly limited to matters conceming the 
rights of Members within the walls of the 
House and it may extend to the question of the 
right of members to publish their speeches. 
But certainly it does not extend to the rights 
of the outside press to publish such speeches. 
He is not, on the othcr hand, a slave of the 
statutes as he considera himself to be. Speak¬ 
ing of the right of the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, Sir John Marriot, the wcll-known 
writer on Constitutional Law and himself a 
member of Parliamcnt with a long parlimentary 
cxpericnce, said : 

From the 17ih Century the Speaker haa been at 
once the Servant and Maater of the House of Commons”. 

Considering the precedents and analogy of 
other Lcgislativc bodies, it can now be safely 
said that the President has inherent jurisdiction 
to decide about vital matters conceming the 
Assembly unless he is definitely barred from 
doing 80 by express Rules or Standing Orders. 

From the various opinions and facts stated 
above certain clear conclusions would seem to 
emerge. In the fírst place it is admitted on all 
hands that members of the Legislature are 
immune from legal action in courts for their 
speeches in the House and also the report of 
such speeches in ofhcial publications; secondly, 
the ({uestion whether this necessarily implies 
that the re-publication of those speeches in 
newspapers, if done bom fide without any intent 
or de.sign to harm anybody, is also immune 
likewise, appears to be a question which the 
President has the inherent jurisdiction to decide. 
But here we arc faced with certain larger and 
more fundamental questions : granted that the 
President has the jurisdiction to decide such a 
question, why should he at all uphold such a 
right of publication by members, wby should 
members of the Legislature enjoy a discrimina- 
tien and be given greater rights than' ordinary 
citizens as regards publication of their views? 
On this point an opinion given by C. J. 
Cockbum regarding publication of reports of 
cases in law-courts would appear to be per- 
tinent. He says: 

"In caae of reporta of proceedings of Courts of juadee^ 
though individuais may occasionally suffer from theiii, 
yet, as they are publiuied without ony lefeieiice to ^ 
individuais concerned, but solely to afford infoimntion 
lo the public and for the benefit of Sodety, the presump- 
tion of molice is rebutted and such publieations are held 

privileged.The odvantage to Uie oommunity fnmi 

publidty being given to toe proceedings of Conits «t 
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justice is 80 peat that the occasional incouTcnience to 
individuais aiising from - it must yield to the general 
good 

It has been sought to be made out that 
the proceedíngs of the Courts of Justice are 
open to the puhlic and wcre thus dissimilar to 
the proceedíngs of the liCgislature, hut as a 
matter of fact the Legislature aiso provides for 
Press Gallery and Visitors’ Gallery and the 
President has heen known to seriously take to 
task press rcpresentatives on occasions when 
the Press reports were found to he misleading. 

If, again, any fear is entertained that such 
immunity would cncourage irresponsible 
speeches, the fear is unreal. For it is not a 
. fact that the Memhers of the Legislature are 
free to make any kind of speech that they like. 
Their speeches are rigorously controlled, if they 
contravene any of the provisions of the Stand- 
ing Order 29, which runs as follows : 

(1) The matter of every speech shall be strictly 
relevant lo the matter beíore the Assembly. 

(2) A member while speaking shall not: 

(j) Refer to any matter of fact in which a 
Judicial decision ia pending. 

(ii) Make a personal charge against a member 

(iii) Make use of offensive expressions regarding 
the conduet of the Indian or any local 
Legislature. 

(iv) Refleot upon the conduet of Ifis Majesty the 
King or Governor-General or any Governor or 

. any Court of Law in the cxercise of its 

, judicial function. 

(v) Utter treasonable, seditious or defamatory 
words; or 

(vi) Use his right of speech for the purpose of 
wilfully and persistently obstnicting the busi- 
ness of the Assembly. 

It will thus hc evident that if a speech is 
treasonahle, seditious or defamatory it will at 
'once be interrupted. The custodians of the 
Law and Order of the Government of índia, the 
Home Memher and the Law Memher, are ever 
vigilant and are present in the Assembly and if 
they think it unneccssary to object to a speech, 
it may be taken for granted to be a harmless 
speech. The House, moreover, has the un- 
doubted right to expunge any part of the pro- 
ceedings, if it so desires; and there have been 
several occasions when this has been done. The 
House is presided over by experienced men who 
are always anxious to keep members withín the 
I>recinct8 of the Rules and Standing Orders. So 
there is no reasonable apprehension of seditious 
or defamatory speeches being made in the 
House. 

• There are still other larger considerations 
why the President should uphold the right of 
publication. Representativo institutions would 
suffer in esteem and would fail to arouse 
BufSei^t public inferest, if tiie constituents 


all over the counti^ are deprived of proper 
opportunity of being acquainted witb the 
record and activity of their representativos 
in the legislature. Moreover, it has also' to be 
remembered that speeches in the House are not 
always, nor solely, made with the object of 
winning over the other side: there are other 
objects which such speeches serve. It is, for 
one thing, necessary to keep the public informed 
about the views of each party : whatever may 
be the position of a party, good, bad or in-^ 
diffcrcnt, in the present legislature, the electoni 
may jtidge the party differently in the nexi 
clection if the records of its views, actions and 
opinions are throughout available to them. For 
the proper judgment of a party, therefore, in 
the future such publication is essehtial. 

The reason given for making a distinctíon 
in this rcspcct between oíiicial publications and 
publications in the public press would seem to 
be yery absurd. If oflScial reports of speeches 
are immune, it would be most illo^cal to with- 
hold such immunity in the case of similar re¬ 
ports by outside publishers. It is not a fact. 
that every other publication has got greater 
circulation than the official reports and in the 
eye of the Law a wrong cannot cease to be so, 
merely becausc it is official or has not the widest 
circulation. 

If there is the privilege of freedom of speech 
in the Assembly and right of its publication in 
official report, as a corollary it necessarily 
implies that there is the right of re-publication 
also in the Press. 

Sir Abdur Rahim has expressed the view 
that if it was desired to include publication in 
press also as privileged, this could be done by 
a change iii the Rules or the enactmcnt of a 
statute. But how could he forget that the 
Rulc-making power exists in the hands of the 
Government of índia with the consent of the 
Secretary of State and as regards any enact-, 
nient the Council of State will have to be pur- 
suaded as wcll as the Governor-General? The 
constitution of the present Council of State is 
well known and any Icgíslation that the Govern¬ 
ment is not anxious to expedite may be qoietly 
buried in that House. The Law Member made 
it clear on the 20th of March last that they 
were not in a hurry to amend the Rules or tlie 
Standing Order. In reply to Sardar Sant 
Singh’s enquiry 

“may I know i{ the Hon’bIe Member 'contemplates' 
taking action in the matter of amending the Iaw about 
the extension of right of the Press by the House for 
publishing their speeches in the press of tbe coantry?” 

Sir N. N. Sircar said : “Certainly not”— 

“ in my opinion it ought not to bd doné”. - 
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Thís shows the attitude of the Government Government of índia Act liberally with all its 
and Sir AMur Rahim will feel what injustice neoeasary and reaeonable implioations and 
he has done to the people of his country in not would not heritate to make a leg^tímate exeroiBe 
exercising his inherent ríght ín a liberal way. of his inherent right in order to efíeotively 
He has displayed a narrow lawyer’s mentality, slrengthcn the system of representativo Govem- 
where a broad, statesmanlike view was callcd inent in índia as well as to strengthen the poti- 
for. On the Watson vs. Walter case C. J. tion of members. 


Cockbum said : 

**Whatever disadvantages attach to a system of un- 
written Law, and of these we are fully sensible, it has at 
leaat this advantage, that its elasticity enablcs thosc wlio 
administer it to adapt it to the varying conditions of society 
and to the requirements and habits of the age in which we 
live, 80 as to avoid inconsistencies and injustice.” 

In this case it was expccted that Sir Abdur 
Rahim would interpret Sec. 67 (7) of the 


BACKWARD TRACTS 


By J. M. 

The provision in section 52A of the Govern¬ 
ment of índia Act 1915-19 empowering the 
Govemor-General in Council to declare any area 
to be a backward track dates from the Montagu 
Reforms. It originatcd in the recoramendation 
made in the Montagu-Chelmsford Joint Report 
(para 199) that the typically backward tracts, 
where the people are primitive and therc is no 
material on which to found political institutions 
should be excluded from the jurisdiction of the 
reformed Provincial Govcmmcnts. 

“Much c«rc and consideration wcre spcnl both in 
lhe Rclection ol areaa dcciared backward tracts, and in 
tfae arrangements made for ihcír administration.” 

says the Government of índia in thcir 
Despatch on Proposals for Constitutional Re¬ 
forms No. 1 of 1930, p. 46. 

Broadly speaking, the result was the 
creation of two ciasses of Backward Tracts, viz., 
thosc which are whollv and those which are 
PARTiALLY cxcluded from the jurisdiction of the 
reformed Governments. In the latter class 
there were considerable variations in the degrec 
of their exclusion in the different areas. 

The backward tracts of British índia cover an area 
of 207,900 square miles, and contain a population of 
about 13 milliona” 

6Ays the Simon Commission. Certain areas 
were considered so backward that they have 
been wholly excluded from the Reforms. These 
are tfae following :— 

Ia Madras—The Laccadive Islands and Mínicoy. 

In Bengal—The Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

In the Panjah—Spiti. 

In Bürmar— AU the backward tracts of the province. 
^b.BiliiAr and Oriasa—Angul. 


Sir Ibrahim Rahimatullah had stood by the 
riglit of the members and the privilege and 
prestigc of the House on a similar occasion. 
Mr. Patel had all along zealously guarded the 
privilege and dignity of the House, but Sir 
Abdur Rahim unfortunately has failed to inter¬ 
pret the constitution in its true spirit by taking 
a too technical view of the matter. 


OR EXCLUDED AREAS 

DATTA 

Iii other areas varying degrees of modified 
exclusion were applicd. The partially excluded 
areas are :— 

In Madras--The Agency Tracts. 

In Bengal—Darjeeling. 

In the Piinjab—Lahaul. 

In Bihar and Orissa—Cliota Nagpiir, lhe Sanlal Par- 
ganas and Sambalpiir. 

In Assam- 4J1 the backward tracts of the province. 

The different tracts falling within the 
lalter category are not, howcvcr, all treated in 
(luite the same way. 

“Darjeeling and Lahaul are totally excluded in every 
sensc, cxccpt that the legislatures may frame laws for thcm 
which may bc appiied by excciitive order. The other 
tracts are areas over which the legislatures have further 
powers. They vote the necessary expendi ture for them; ^ 
questions may be asked about them: and subjects relating 
to them may be discussed. In the Assam tracts, Chota 
Nagpiir, the Santal Parganas and Sambalpur, Ministers 
exercisc authority over transferred subjects.” [Simon 
Commission, Vol. I, p. 160]. 

The first suggestion of the Simon 
Commission was to reducc the number and 
extcnt of backward traets. 

"It may be found that in one or two caaea, an area 
now notified as a backward tract ia ao advanced that the 
spccial treatment of the area need not be continued." 
[Simon Report, Vol. II, p. 108], 

None of the varíous Local Governments in* 
their views on the Recommendations of the 
Simon Commission suggested an extension of 
the Backward areas. On the other hand the 
Punjab Government dealing with Spiti and > 
Lahaul wrote: 

"We aee ne reaaon now (italiea oura) to tnát theae 
traets differentlr from the rest of the Poitjab." [See 
237 of tbe Viows of the Local Goroninenta «te.] 
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The B. & O. Government wrote : 

“The Local Govemment are of opinion that parta of 
the Santal Parganas Manbhum, Hazaribagh, Palamau, 
Singhbhnm and perhaps Sanbulpur and Angul districta 
need not be retained in a apeclal poaition [ See p. 347, 
Ibid.} 

The Govemment of Benga) were then in- 
vesligating whethcr Darjeeling should con¬ 
tinue excluded or not; and later on thcy rojwrted 
Darjeeling to come within the arabit of 
Reforms. 

The Government of índia in their views on 
the Simon Commission proposals accepicd “ the 
principal of rcducing the numhcr and area of 
the backward tracte wherever possible.” fSec 
p. 46 of the Despatch, Ac.] 

Neither the Govemment of índia subse- 
quendy nor His Maje8ty’s Govemment in their 
White Paper proposalH rccommendcd any in- 
crease in the number and area of backward 
tracts, now called excluded areaa. The Joint 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform in 
their Report did not rccommend any extension 
of excluded areas. The Govemment of índia 
Bill, Sixth Schedule, as introduced in the 
British Parliament did not include more ex¬ 
cluded areas than formerly rather excluded 
Spiti and Lahaul in the Punjab. The Sixth 
Schedtilc containcd 4 items of íwholly) Ex¬ 
cluded arcas and 11 items of Partially Excluded 
areas. 

When the Government of índia Bill was 
being discussed in the British Parliament, 
Mr. Cadogan moved an ainendment on the 

lOth May, 1935, for the inclusion of certain 
other arcas as excluded and partially ex¬ 
cluded arcas. The Sixth Schedule of the 

Bill was omitted; and under section 91 of 
the ncw Act certain arcas are to be ex¬ 
cluded or partially excluded by Orders 

in Council, after the same has been laid 
beforc the Parliament. The índia Office 
wrote to the Govemment of índia on the 7th 
Junc, 1935, that “ a doubt [has been] expressed 
by members of all parties whethcr the areas 
enumerated in the Schedule, and particularly 
those to be treated as partially excluded, would 
be sufficiently comprehensive to include all the 
aboiiginal and other backward"Tríbes which 
ought not to be subject to the normal con- 
sequences of popular Government ” and asked 
it to initiate an enquiiy without delay and 
submit “ a full statement of the grounds not 
only for proposals for including specified arcas 
within the category of excluded or partially 
excluded, as the case may be, but also for pro- 
posals /or not so including any area the popula~ 
twn of which consista to an appreciable extent 


of aborígines or very backward people,**^ 
(italies ours) 

The hint was taken by the Govemment of 
índia. In their letter to tíie Marquess of 
Zctland on the 24th December, 1935, they say ; 

“Wc rcad the inatrnctiona commanieated to us in 
your letter as indicating your wish that, ao tiv aa local 
círciimstances may permit, the aelcctkm of oxdtided and 
partially excluded arcas throughout British índia ahonld 
now be subjected to a general onifoTmiW of treatment 
with the possible consequence of a eonaidenMe Uureme 
in specially proiected areas. Where we have diffend firain 
local Covernments wc have endeavoured to bring odr own 
rccommendations strictly into line with your inatroctions.” 
(ilalies ours). 

The Govemment of índia recommended 8 
areas to be wholly excluded and 26 areas 
to hc partially excluded. They included all 
Mr. Cadogan’8 suggestions, and improved upon 
him by including three other areas. How they 
liave differcd from the suggestions of the liocal 
Provincial Govemments will be olear from the 
inclu.sion of the Sherpur and Susang Parganas 
of the Mymensingh Distríet. The Govern¬ 
ment of Bcngal in their letter dated the llth 
Dec., 1930, stated that they “after full con- 
sideration adhere to the view expressed * * * 
that it is no longer necessary to treat the 
district [i.e., Darjeeling] as a backward tract.” 
All the same Darjeeling was included in the 
draft Sixth Schedule. And this time the Local 
Government considered themselves as precluded 
from exaraining the question of_ DarjeeUng. 
Thcy did not recommend the inclusion of 
Sherpur and Susang; the Distríet officer of 
Mymensingh did not say anything; but all the 
same the índia Govemment has included these 
areas, as Mr. Cadogan wanted to have them 
partially excluded. This Mr. Cadogan was one 
of the Simon Seven and he then recommended 
the reduction of excluded and partially ex¬ 
cluded areas; now he wants their expansion. 
The Govemment of índia reported in 1930 
that the ‘ Backward ’ tracts or Excluded areas 
have been selected with care; they remained 
silent on the matter tíll the receipt of the 
instruetions of the Secretary of State; and now 
suddenly they have became the t»o hap 
(parents) and zealous upholders of the special 
ríghts of backward areas and want to exolude 
many more areas from the operations of the 
new Reforms. One significant fact stríkes us 
as rather strange; the Govemment of India’B 
letter dated the 24th December, 1936, recom- 
mending the exclusion of varíous areas as ex¬ 
cluded and partially excluded was not ngned 
by the Viceroy, and Sir Nrípendra Nath Sircar 
and Sir G. S. Bajpai. Was there any difference 
of opinion? Will some M. L. A. interpellate the 
Govemment on the point? 



SOME OBSTACLES IN THE WAY OF INDIAN SELF-RULE 

By ramananda chatterjee 

who raleth hifh and wiae, 

Nor falten in his plan, 

Will uke the stan out of the skies 
Ere Frecdom out of Man.” 


When and how índia will bc frec exercises 
the minds of all politically-minded patriotic 
Indians. 

Many Indians hopc that índia will be frec. 
Many have even the firm faith that she will 
be frec. But perhaps no one can say w'hen and 
how flhe will win freedom. On tho other hand, 
therc arc thosc who doubt if índia will ever 
be free. There may be some who think that 
she will ncver be self-ruling. And, lastly, therc 
are the people who are too backward, too 
ignorant, too indillerent to politics, or too non- 
politically-mindcd to think of the country’s 
dependence or freedom. It is not possible to 
estimatc the numcrical strongth of these diffcr- 
ent scctions of the population. But there is no 
doubt that political consciousncss has been 
growing very fast even araong the illiterate 
masses, who form nt least 90 per ccnt. of the 
people of índia. 

Though it is impossible to say deíinitely 
when and how índia will bc free, it is not 
difficult to discover the obstados standing in the 
way of hcr freedom. When these are removed 
or weakened, índia may win self-rule. 

Whatever stands in the way of Indian 
unity is an obstacle to India’s freedom. 

There are among Indians many divisions 
and sub-divisions of many kinds. Had not 
these existed and been exploited by the 
opponents of Indian self-rule, the winning of 
freedom by Indians would have been somewhat 
lesB difficult than it is. But none of them are 
insuperable obstacles to freedom and self-rule. 
Let me mention some of them. 

That there arc many races, sects, castes and 
languages in índia has been thotight to dis- 
qualify her for self-rule. But the example of 
many free countries shows that this is not an 
Insuperable obstacle. Let me cite a few. 

In Soviet Rússia there are some 200 nation- 
alities and numerous tribes, eprung frona variovw 
races, in various stages of human civilization. 
^me of them were till recent ycars not only 
illiterate but had neither any alphabet nor 


—Emwcon. 

literature to call their- own. And the languages 
spoken in this vast region are more numerous 
than in índia. And all the known religions, 
and no-religion, are to be found there. So 
racial, tribal, religious and linguistic diversity 
is greater in Soviet Rússia than in índia. Yet 
it is free and independent- 

The United States of America, too, has more 
languages and more nationalities than índia. 
Not to spcak of the numerous small tribes of 
Red Indians, speaking differcnt languages, in the 
U. S. A. there are people from all the nations 
of South and Central America, from all the 
nations of Europe, and from nearly or quite 
all those of Asia, África and the principal islands 
of the ocean. Count the languages of all these, 
and to thoití add the nearly two hundred 
languages and dialects spoken by Red Indian 
tribes, and it will be plain that more languages 
are spoken in the U. S. A. than in índia. And 
there arc numerous religious sects, too, in 
America. Yet that country is free. 

Aceording to recent statisties. Canada, 
which is self-ruling, has 178 languages, 53 
nationalities and 79 religious faiths. And 
Canada has a population of a little more than 
10 niillions, against India’s 353 millions. 

The American division of the people into 
whites and non-whites is_ not exactly like caste. 
But the Negrões suffer ünder social disabilities 
and indignities which arc very galling. Still 
America is free. 

There are many other free countries where 
the caste spirit and something like caste exist. 

I am not a supimrtcr of caste, which must go. 

I say all this only to show that the caste spirit 
and political freedom co-exist in very many 
countries. 

Racial and religious riots oceur in America 
and in various countries of Europe, including 
Britain. But these are not held to disqualify 
them for freedom. 

As for illiteracy—why, there was a time 
when all the people of the world were illiterate 
—for the art of writing had not tben been fU'* 
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vented. But archsologists do not say th^t in 
those ages literate ruling people were imported 
from Mars or some other planet to govern the 
earth. Corning to historical times, one finds that 
there were ages when Britain and other 
European countries were as illiterate as índia 
and at the sarae time independent and free. 
The number of literates in índia is larger than 
the total population of each of many small free 
countries. Surely these literate Indians ought 
to bc cousidercd entitled to govern their country 
in preference to literate foreigners. 

And if the British Government had chosen 
to do so, thcy could have made índia literate 
during the more than a century of British nilc, 
as the examples of Japan, Soviet Rússia, etc., 
Show. 

So the objeotions gcnerally urged agaihst 
Indian sclf-rule aro not valid. 

I will now mention some comparatively 
new kinds of divisions which are real obstacles. 

The people of índia have been divided into 
martial and non-martial classes, and the country 
into martial and non-martial provinces. But 
neither in índia, nor in any other country, are 
whole classes of people martial or non-martial. 
Even among those who may be ealled non- 
martial, there have been individuais quite as 
brave and martial as the bravest among those 
who have been styled “ warlike,” and among 
the latter there have been individuais noted for 
their timidity and faint-heartedness. There is 
no province of índia which has not produced 
warlike íighters and military leaders. 

Those provinces and classes which are con- 
sidered non-martial resent such discrimination 
for various reasons. It is based on untruth. 
It is a reflection on their eharacter because of 
the implication that they do not possess courage. 
It deprives them of the right and frees them 
from the duty of defending their country and 
to that extent degrades them and makes them 
inferior to and dependent on those who are 
classcd as martial. And, lastly, though thcy 
pay taxes just like, and perhaps more than, the 
warlike, they are deprived of the economic 
advantage of being connected with the army. 

The resentment, referred to above, felt by 
those who have been classified as non-martial, 
is natural. But pan-Indian patriotism requires 
that the provinces and classes called martial 
should also condemn this sort of grouping and 
demand that the army should be recruited solely 
on the basis of physical fitness and other 
requisite qualifications, irre^ctive of provinces 
and classes. When the provinces and classes 
called martial have risen to this height of pan- 


Indian patriotism, overcoming economic selfish- 
ness and provincial and class vanity, then one 
obstacle to India’s freedom will disappear. But 
up till now the provinces and classes receiy- 
ing prefercntial treatment have not raised &ár 
voice against the division of the provinces and 
their inhabitants into martial and non-martial* 

The ruiers of the Indian States, and some 
States’ people also, want more seats in the 
Central Legislature than their population would 
entitle them to. When they will see the in- 
justioe of such desirc and will demand only 
cqual treatment with the Provinces directly 
ruied by the British Government, then another 
obstacle to Indian freedom will disappear. 

Some provinces are given preferential treat¬ 
ment in the matter of the allotment of seats 
in the Central Legislature, on the ground of 
their alleged exclusive importance, the implica- 
tion being that the other provinces are un- 
important. This sort of preferential treatment 
of some provinces and the consequent dis- 
crimination against some other provinces, are a 
feature of the present Montagu-Chelmsford con- 
stitution of índia, and they are also a 
feature of the constitution which is going to be 
imposed on Índia by the new Government of 
índia Act. When the provinces which have 
received this favour and will receive it in the 
Corning constitution, will themselves condemn 
this sort of discriminatory aixangement and 
scorn to receive such favours at the hands of 
iinperialistic masters, valuing real equality and 
fraternity w'ith Indians of all provinces more 
than any such favours, then, and not till then, 
will disappear yet another obstacle to In^’s 
freedom. But as yet, not even the most eminent 
patriotb of the favoured provinces have advised 
their fellow-provincials to repudiate such 
favours. 

In the allotment of revenue to Provinces 
some have been favoured and some treated 
with injustice. The people of the Provinces 
unjustly treated and their representatives have 
been protesting against such injustice. But 

when the other Provinces, too, and their 
])resenlatives join in the protest, then another 
obstacle to the winning of freedom by TnHía , 
will vanish. If índia had got a unitary i nst ^ ea d 
of a federal govemment, perhaps this diffi- 
culty could have been got over or avoided. 

In the present Montagu-Chelmsford con¬ 
stitution some classes and religious communities 
have received weightage at the expense of other 
classes and religious communities. The enw»ing 
constitution peipetuates and extends this kind 
of injustice. This sort of discriminatory treat- 
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ment has been resentcd by those who have 
suffered. But it is not enough that only they 
ábould resent. Pan-Indiao patríotism demands 
that ihose aiso who havc bcen the recipiente 
of favours should scom to rcccive them. When 
they not only ceasc to “ demand ” (which 
means pray for) favours but actually epum 
thera, then, but not till then, will disappear yet 
another obstacle to India’s freedom. 

The reeervation of a fixed proportion of 
poste in the publio service for mmoritics—^not 
to s])eak of a proportion in exccss of their 
numericnl proportion to the total population, is 
against national and adniinistrative efficiency 
and progresK and against all notions of justice. 


Thosc who are díscriminated against object to 
and resent such favoritíem. 

When these minorities, too, far from pray- 
ing for a fixed and excessive proportion of jobs in 
the public Service, will reject such favours and 
stand on merit alonc, then will disappear another 
obstacle to Indian self-rule, as well as to their 
own progress. By showing such favours the 
opponents of Indian self-rule succeed in alienat- 
ing the nainorities from the national cause. 

When favours cease to be a temptation to 
States, pruvinces, communities and classes and 
when they are rejected by those who have 
hitherto craved and received them, then índia 
will surely be on the way to freedom. 


TAGORE’S PLAY OF CH1TRAN6ADA IN DANCE AND MUSIC 


A play presented in dance and song, with 
the Abhinaya (acting) portions set as a chain 
of small caincos, placcd wide a])art, inust appear 
os a strange—although pleasing—departure 
from the practice of modem stageeraft, specially 
as it obtains today in índia. Needless to say, 
we are still in the Mid-Victorian age on the 
Indian stage, excepting on the rare oceasions 
when a “ boíd ” actor-manager trios to intro- 
duce some of Rabindranath’s innovations, or that 
of the foreign Vaudeville as seen on the screen. 
Rarely does the playgoer have a refreshing 
treat, as when the Poet brings to town one of his 
plays, set, acted, sung, and presente<l in a 
tnanner entirely his own, and bearing the stamp 
of Indian art and culture in undeniable lines 
of distinction on all its fncets. In short it may 
1» safely said that tlie reforin and the remodeí- 
ling towards Indianising of the stage in this 
country has been initiated by Tagore. 

The play under review, neither ballet nor 
opera, is strangely reminiscent of the Ancient 
Indian Art of the Drama. Nriíya (dance), 
Oüa. (song) and Abhinaya (acting) all are 
presented in a highly refined and pleasing hlend, 
and •tiie scttiug has been austere and subdued, 
80 as to oifer the least distraction to the actiial 
play and to act merely as a background to set 
off the brilliancy of the different acenes of the 
dram^ The play itself runs as follows :— 

The Openino Song 

“Maya, the Demon of Delusion, steals into 
Youili^ wilderaess, seeking for victiras, in a 
golden-tinted glamour of dusk. 

“She has set her magic snare and made 
the air drunken with her enchantment. She 


challenges the brave to stand his trial, encireling 
liim with illusions. 

“Come to the rescue, 0 Spirit of Beauty 
tinadomed, come Truth untroubled by Self. 
attack the ramparts of dream and bring freedom 
to manhood.” 

The Story 

One of the ancestors in the kingly line of 
Mampur had pleased, with his austerities, the 
god Hhiva and won from him the boon that his 
auccessors would only have inale children. But 
the king Chitravahana, contrary to the god’8 
])romise, had only a daughter Chitrangada, 
whom he treated as a son, teaching her the use 
ol the bow and the duties of a king. 

In the course of his wanderings, in fulfíl- 
menl of a vow of penance, Arjuna carne to 
Manipur. This play begins with the scene in 
which he had his fateful meeting with 
Chitrangada, while she roamed in a forest, chas- 
ing game. 

Chitrangada with her companions comes 
u])on Arjuna lying on a bed of dried leaves. 
One of her companions pushes him in contempt 
and he leaps up angrily, ready to retaliate. The 
next moment, at the sight of their boyish 
appearance, he laughs and leaves them. 

Chitrangada, surprised at the knowledge 
that he was the great hero Arjuna, bitterly 
bewails her fate that robbed her of tiie precious 
opportunity of receiving him with proper 
courtesy. Her heart buros with a sudden love 
for him at the first sight. 

• ■ •• e« 

Chitrangada comes to take her bath and 
asks her friends to dress her in a new robe 




Chitrangada staged by the stud^nls of Santiniketan 
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íinci new ornaments in order to inake her feel 
lierself in a new incarnation. 

Arjuna is at his incditation. CJhitrangada 
r(í-enters and,, after a dance round him, asks 
liim to acccpt her love. Arjuna finnly rejects 
lier offer, inforininfí lier thal lu* was under a 
vow of celibacy. 

Cliitrangada appeals to Madana, the god of 
lovc, couiplaining tluit it was his own defeat, 
asking liini to rouse himsolf from a])athy. 

Enters Madana. Chilrangada jmiys for her 
l) 0 (ly the boon of bi‘auty that inay lasi for a 
y(*ar, whieli is graiited, and lhen she gazes at 
li(‘r sliadow on the lake, and feels the imisie of 
ilio n(*w gift of beaiity in all h(‘r liinbs. 

She dances in an ecsiasy of youih wliich 
is akin to pain. 

Ent(‘rs Arjuna wondíu-ing if what he saw 
by tlio lake was a dreani or was it realily. 
('hilrangada coni(\s again and Arjuna accosts 
liei with a ])assional(‘ Wídcoine, and at ihi' saine 
tini(' offers her the lioniíigi* of his love. 

Chilrangada ('xpresses surprisc* at .ArjunaV 
siirr(‘nd(‘r of his vow. líut íinally sIk* relenis. 

Soon she ivalizes the unreality of this love 
and taitreats Arjuna not to wast(' his heroie solf 
at tlu* aliar of an illusion, 

Chitrangada comes to Madana and tells 
lihn tliat lhe flaine is lired of tlu* tire that lu' 
had kindled. She prays to him that h(‘ should 
not make hí‘r wait tili it is completely (‘xlinct, 
that tlu' vanishing beauty should he allowed ío 
leave some* r(‘mnant of a ílream hehind it. 

Madana a^sures her lhat tlu* tlower that 
shvds ils p(*tal bears its fruit at last. 

• Villag(‘rs come running who are out to 
resist, the sudden invasion of bandits from their 
mountain fastnesses. 

Arjuna asks them if they have no ])rotect(»r 
tí) guard tlieni and is lold that (-hitrangada, 
who is their guardian spiril, is absent on a 
j)ilgrimage. 

Arjuna is ainazed to learn iluit the ward(*n 
of this coiintry is a woman capable of ]>erform- 
ing the diities of a warrior. 

While Arjuna s inind was lost in the build- 
ing of a AÚsion of this woman, ('hitrangada 
com(*s to him and is asked to tell him about 
this wonderful jnâncess. 

Feigning contempt she tells him of the lack 
of beauty in this unfortunau' creature who is 
strong enougli to berid a bow but never u lover^s 
Jieart. 


This has the effect of rousing iip in Arjuna 
a strongí‘r eagerness to know this stranger. 

\\'hile the girls tease him about his short- 
lived infatuation, Chitrangada proroises Arjuna 
a niíTting with this woman, who has the rare 
good luck of altracting the curiosity of the 
great hero. 

• > • ■ • • • • 

('hitrangada f('els that the time Í6 ripe when 
she musí fi-ee her being from its gorgeous con- 
cealment and ofler it to her hero in its perfect 
simplicity of truth. She prays to the god 
Madana to take back his boon from her. 

Madana eonsents. 

In tlu* last scene Arjuna is brought beforc 
('hitrangada witli a vvelcome song, when she 
disclos(*s to him her own true self in a song :— 

“ I am Chitrangada, daughter of a king, 
not a godd(‘ss, nor a commoT^ woman, 

I am not one to bí* adored 
and placed on high, 

Nor one to be slighted 
and kepl behind. 

If vou keep me by your side 
in W(‘al and danger, 

If you allow me to Ix* your helper 
in your strenuous (piests, 

'Plien will you know my Irue self. 

Today I can only say hiimbly, 

I am ('liilrangada, daughter of a king.’' 

Arjuna confess(»s that he has come to lhe 
nder fnlíilmenl of his life. 

1'he dress and ornaments of the players 
and the cinniiosition of the various scenes were 
(*\t|ui.<it(*. It seemed at times as if a rare 
liulian miniature had come to life, in all its 
Aivid colours aml charactoristicaíly oriental 
poM*> and motifs. 

Tlu* Drama its(*]f —highly emotional as it 
is—was played throughoul with that refine- 
menl and rolraint thal cliaraeterise Viswa- 
bharati |M*esentations. Throughout thcrc Was 
thal iiH-ffabli* stamp of cuUure and poise asso¬ 
ciai (*d wilh the daiighters of Indian gentle- 
wonK*n, who rorm(‘d the i)rinci|)al charaeters in 
this i)lay. 

Then* has b(*(*n scune criticism of the ]n’e- 
s(*nlalion of Arjuna by a young lady. But we 
have lo bear in miiuf that the Arjuna of this 
))h\y is a highly emotional young hero, and 
not llie mature and stern warrior of the 
Kurukhshetra war. 

K. N. C. 
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A FRIEND OF INDIA IN POLAND 

By sübhas c. bose 


Dt/RiNG my joumoy in Poland in 1933 I was 
fortunate cnough to rnoet sim^ral intcrest- 
ing personalities, some of wlioin wcre greatly 
iritorcsted in índia. The general attitudo was 
one of sympathy for In(lia’s struggle for 
national emancijration. 'Plio Poles having 
struggled long for their freedom, and having 
won it quite reeently—aro in a position to sym- 
])athÍKC with another nation struggling for its 
national freedom. I remember that I was once 
taken in a ear by some Polish friends in 
Warsaw jio see i>easant-life in the interior. We 
werc taken to a village agrieultural sehool—one 
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of the new schools established by the Govern¬ 
ment for giving lhe ehildrcn of the i)oasantrj’ 
an edueation in modern seientifie agrieulture 
We weríí tíhown roíind by tlie niretaker, an olt] 
wonian, and at the end of our she asked 
very kindly aboiit the liealth of Mahatina 
Gandhi and what he was doinj» al the time. It 
was touehing. 

One of the eíTorts of the Polish ))eople at 
present is to industrialize their eountry as 
rapidiy as possihlo. P^or ttiis purposc, tliey 
have built a jiort of their own—Odynia, which 
has niade Ihcm independent of the fonnor 
German port of Danzig, which has now becn 


internationalized. They are also attempting to 
dovelop their foreign trade and in this connec- 
tion, they have been opening Consulates in 
different eountries. The Polisli Consiilate in 
índia was opciuíd in lloinbay in I9«33. Tlio 
textile indiistry in Poland is highly do.veloped, 
one of the important textile centres hoing Lodz. 
Reeently the iron and ste(*l industry has been 
making rapid progress. 

Thero is an Oriental Soeiety ip AVarsaw 
the capital of Poland, which is speeially inter- 
ested in Oriental ciiltiirc. 1 was invited to a 
social gathering iindcr the aiispices of the 
Oriental Society and I spoke ahout our desire 
for a Polish-Tndian Society which would 
endcavüur to foster cullural and coininercial 
relations betwoon our two eountries. 

The sludents, hoth men and women, were 
wide-awake. The women were particularly 
enthusiastic in the matter of d(‘veloping contact 
with foreign eountries iiicluding índia. They 
wanted information ahout students and youth 
organizations in Índia. Tlieir organization was 
called the Li(;a. AA^itliin the Liga, they had a 
separate circle for ('ach eountry with which tli('y 
wanted to develop contact. 

In this brief article I sluill rc‘ft‘r i)articularly 
to one interesting personality whom I met in 
Warsaw—I^rofessor St anisla w F. ]\ 1 ichalski 
who has devüted his whole life to the study of 
Sanskrit and Indian Literature and is a lover 
of índia. 

Prof. Michalski-Twienski was born in 1881 
in Poland. He studied Sanskrit language and 
ímlian literature under Professor Leopold v. 
Sehroder in Vienna from 1905-1911 and in 
Gottingím in Germany under Prof, Oldcnhurg 
in 1914. For several years ho delivered lectures 
on the Sanskrit l^anguage and láterature at the 
Polish Fr(ie University of AVarsaw—AVolna 
AA^szechniea. In 1920 he took part as a volun- 
teer in the war against the Bolsheviks. Since 
then, Prof. Miehalski has been giving his whole 
time to literary and seientifie work. In 1923, 
together with some Polisli Orientalists he found- 
ed the Oriental Seetion of the AA^arsaw 
Seientifie Society. 

Prof. Miehalski is the author of a number 
(íf books in Polish on índia and Indian culture. 
The following arc some of them ; 
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(1) Bhagavad-Gita, 1912; second cdition— In 1924, tlip Professor gave a discourse in 

1920; third cdition —1926. ' Warsaw about tlic Epic Poetry of índia. In 

(2) Upanisliads (sclcctcd), 1913; sccond cdi- 1935 hc gave a discourse about a general survey 

tion— 1922. of índia before the Warsaw Branch of the 

(3) Hauia’s Longing (ono chapter froin ílu Kotary Club. 

Kíuiiayana), 1920. The Professor lias boen collecting a library 

(4) Dhaiuiuapadíim (translatod), 1924. about índia during the last few years. The 

|5) í’orty songs of the Rig Veda, 1914. librarj" eontains at present over 2,000 books on 

(6) Atniàbodha, 1923. the San.skri( Language and Indian Literature, 

(7) Bhagavad Gita (Text in Sanskrit with aneienl and niodern. 

fntroduetion and rcniarks), 1921. As a host, Prof. :\liehalski was cxccedingly 

In the Introduetion of u Polish Edition of hospitable. He treated mo to a sumptuous 
Odi/nsca (Warsaw), 1935—Prof. Miehalski dinner and as a parting daknhina gave me 
has referred to the rclations bctween the a big bniulle of his own publieations. 
Ramayana and tlu* Odyssea and has pointed It is inieresting to know that anothér 
out the necessity of stiidying the Ramayana Polinih Professor, Prof. Stasiak of Lwow, is 
in eonneetion with researeh work about Homer. now on a vi.sit lo índia. Prof. Stasiak is a 
During the last few years Prof. Miehalski well-known Oiientalisl, and has spoken at 
has boen engaged in bringing out a big Polish síveral inifiortant centres in Europe on Ancient 
Kneyclnpa'dia in whieh he has written scveral Indian Literature and Philosophy. 
artièles about índia, Indian Language and The ground has already been preparcd for 
Literature. Indian (ieograi)hy, Indian Ilistory, a Polish-Indian Soeicty in Poland—with a 
ele. Many pietures and a multi-eoloured mà]) eorresponding branch in índia. All that is 
liave been aiipiaided to the big article on wanted now is that soinebody should take the 
índia. kad. 
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Mas. Dii.uumshil.\ Í/AL, Bihar’8 first 
woman Barrister was formally enrolled as an 
Advoeate, Paina High ('ourt in March last. 
After taking her m.a. degree froin the Benares 
Hindu rniversity, Mrs. Lai proeeeded to 
F.ngland where she took her .m.a. degree from 
the London 1'niver.sity and diplomas in higher 
teaehing from the London and Dublin Univer- 
sities. She was ealled to the Bar from 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1935. 
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Kipling: An Indian E»liniutr 

I3liuj)al Siiiííli conirihuh*^ to llir Jxm :i 
scarcliinj; (*riti(nie froin tlio Tinlian point of view 
of Kif)linK’s attitiKh* touaríls índia : 

Ir is iiiiforliinatc tliat Kipling wus uttnu't(‘(l h\ 
oiu-of-ilie-way, abnormal n^prci-. of ln<lia. It prt^venlfd 
bim from normal Imlia, if lio had anv iru-linalimi 

that way. There is no sign íii bis lalos ihal ht* r\<T 
íriod lo iinderstand fbo lifo and doinj^s nf wbat lu* ralis 
*‘raw, brown, naked bunianily " as ihiiiking and frrlinj!, 
beinfís. Kipliníç’s ««bortromiiijís arr parlly rxplainrd b> 
bis environrnrnl. It is diffiriilt for an Knglishman lo br 
inlimale and frre with Tndiuns wiilioui sufbriiiíi some 
rednrtion of presíijír and witbíuil inriiiriiiíz tlir oppro- 
briiini of bis eoiiniryrnen, wIk» air r\er siispidons «if a 
man ^bo fioes bcyond lhe ])ale. Kipling did Iry lo }io 
boyoiid lhe pale. biil be was tno iniieb of an Kn{j;iisliman 
lo scrape off tbe \arnisli nf Enjíli-íli reserve: and be 
bimself lells lhat no man ean linderstand India who 
ilocs noi see ber willi tbe vainisb 

Kiplini: ncknowledíses ibe debi wbieli be owis lo 
bis falber, "who was Ciiralor of lln* Labore .Mustiiin. 
Biil bis íalber’s infliienre oiil> served to willidraw Kip- 
lin^^s attention from real India lo an Tndian of nu^Ories 
and mu^^els: lliat is, lie eame lo look npon ít as a bi^ 
miiseiim, a bipner Lurpaii^s sbop, and beoan < iirio- 
hunlinji;. As an Anjílo-lndian be knew^ more aboiil tbe 
bilis of índia tban ber plains; as a spt^^ial r(iiTe‘spond(‘nt 
be was familiar wilb fronlier posis. ^een-l servire mrn 
and wilb Soldiers Tbree; and as ibe s<in of Mr. Loekwood 
Kipling be became fond of fahirs and sntihus, of wander- 
ing mendiranls, ebarmselleis and bolv vagabonds. of 
(!obind who begged on ibe road belween Kosbin and Eira. 
of Tibel and its moiiasleries. of boly lamas and slrange 
(piests. Probablv sonp* friend of bis \oulb. ibe original 
of Siriekiund of ibe Indiaii Police, is respoiisible for 
devebíping Kipling^s bias lo prv inio ibe linderwoild of 
India, lhe wild and sirange worbl of (Ihurvi and ginuil 
and Diiinn and sprile“wherein llie fiowers «)f Darkness 
range.*’ Ile has exploiled ibe popnlar ronreplion of 
índia as u vast, incompreberisible. arieieiil land, full of 
rruelly, fear and horror benealb its pirliiresqiienes.s. 
“ East of Sney, some bold. lhe direel conirol of providenre 
ceasps; Man being lliere banded o\er lo lhe power of 
lhe Gods and Devils of Asia.” 

One of ibe most annoving asperis nf KiplingV dclin^^a- 
lion of India is bis deep-^ealefl eonvirlioii lhat lhe mind 
of an Indían aiways work> in a i-rookf-d and myslerioiis 
manner. This belief is repeated in a varieh of forin'^ 
ihronghoiil bis Indian work. ll is sem m One Virerny 
Resigns, í.ord Dufferin is advising Lord Lansdowne: 
“You’11 never nlnmb ibe Oriental mind. 

And if von did it isn'l worlb ibe loil. 

Think of a sleek Frenoh priesi in Canada: 

Divide by Iwenty balf-breeds. Miiltiplv 

By twice ibe Sphinx\s silenee. Tbere's voiir Easl, 

And ymiYe as wisc as ever.” 

Kipling never jdiimbs tbe oriental mind. ít is nol 
worth hia wbile. Sleek, wily men do not exi.st in India 


alone: lhey are foiind all over tbe world. Kim is re- 
garded as ibl best of Kipling*s indian books. I agre** 
wilb Mr. John Palmer whcn be says: “ít is lhe best 
of all indian lales by virliie of qualities wbieh have lillle 
lo do wirb índia. ít is an indian hook npon ils Jeasi 
imporlanl side.” None of ils importanl and popular 
rbaraelers is indian. Al b<*si it is wbat inay be ealled 
a lilerary pageani of índia. 


Alien Workers in France 

Franco, wliich lias become the princiiial 
country of iininigration of tbe whole world, 
con(inu(‘s (o ri‘C(‘ivo a stroiip; continp^ent of alion 
\\orki‘rs ovory yoar. (Ioorp;os Manco, writinp; 
in tlic Intcrnüiiomd jAihour Revinr niakos a. 
íAcncral survey of tlic part playcd by aliens in 
llic naiioiial (‘conomy of Franco: 

ít is diibriilt lo establish tbe mnnbcT of aliens al 
preseni residing in Eranee, for even ibe Ereneb adminis- 
Irative aiilliorilies bave no iip-to-clate inimigraliun figures. 
Tlie mosi aeeiirale infi>rmalion avaílabb* is lhat provided 
in 1931 by ibe aliens ibeinselves in eonneetion wilb ibe 
lust qiiimpienniaf eeiisiis, wben lln; niimber of aliens ín 
Eraiií*e was given al ahoul 3,000.000. or 7 per eeni of ibe 
lotai popiilation. 

ll may safel> be slaled lliul if ibe 19.31 eensus showed 
ibe iiiimber (»f aliens in Eranee al .3.000.000, iheir ai tiial 
riiiinber was mneli bigher. 

The 19.31 figure has nol deereaseil siibseqiientlv l<» 
aiiy great e\ienl. IVrbaps it may include fewer manual 
wtirkers and more professioiial workers and trailers; bnl 
h» all inlenls and piirposes ihere are still upproximatel> . 
3,(M)(M)00 aliens living in Eranee loday. 

ll will siiíFiee lo reeall lhat lhe need f)f Eranee for 
manual workers w^as and slill is eonsideruble, for, in spile 
ot uiieinploymeni, il bas to iiiiporl 75.000 alien workers 
e\ery year. Jl is ibis infliix of workers wbieh is ludping 
llie depieled Fiímcli popnlulion to fnlfil lhe fiinetion of 
speeialisis ibal il lends more and more lo assume. By 
freeing skiiled labour, wbieh ihus becoines uvailuble for 
nn»re respon-ible work, lhe alien eonlribules towards a 
betltr dislribiilion bascd on aplitiules. ll is a proved 
faet lhat in lhe roíigbest, dirliest and most daiigeroiis 
Irades and in lhe most barren and isolated dislricls work 
ean be earried on only by rccourse lo alien labour. The 
altempls made lo employ some of the Paris unernployed 
in lhe rnelaJ-working industries of eastern íTance met 
with no suecess. .Steps laken to allcviate unemployineni * 
in certain’ industrial centres by rcducing the ainount of 
foreign labour failed, owing to tbe impossibilily of get> 
liiig Freneh workers lo replace aliens in the arduous work 
lhey performed. Yet it may confídenlly be asserted thut 
no reduetirm in the arnount of alien labour is possible 
witboiiL an occupational and geographical redistríbution 
of part of lhe Frcncb popiilation; lhe need i.s for men who 
are prepared to leave lhe towns for lhe land and to take 
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up thc hurd and luborioin» tasks of the fundamental 
muniial uctivities. 

At the prcsent time lhe number of regislcred alieii 
workers employed in French indiistry and agricultiire is 
850,000, hiit actually over a million aliens are su employed. 
In normal times lhe íigureh ha*' heen over 1,500.000. By 
their number and occu paliou these workers pJay ari in- 
díspensable pari. Tn llie irou mines lhe.y do praetieally 
all lhe Work <»f exlraelion. Of 30,000 workers in lhe 
Lorraine mines only 8,000 are Freneh, helonging moslly 
lo lhe liigher-gradc slaíf. fn rnany iron mines, ulien 
workers conslilule over 80 per cenl of lhe undeigronnd 
workers, while in coai mines over one-ihird of lhe miners 
are aliens. 

Jn some branches of lhe ehemical induslry it is 
praelically impossible lo rerrnil Frcm-hmen. so anliious is 
lhe Work on accoiinl of lhe heal, dirl, and risks diie lo 
diisi and poisonous fumes, whieh make it necessary for 
ih^ workers lo wear masks and lo drink large (piunlilies 
of milk to eounierael poisoning. In lhe heavy metal in- 
dustry blast furnaces, iron and sleei works, roiling 
milis, f(»iin<Iries, etc.- where lhe physical effort required 
is con&id(‘ral)1e and faligue is iiilensiíied by lhe the heat 
fiom lhe fornaees and mollen melai, 33 per eenl of lhe 
labmir is supplied hy aliens. Oii lhe olher hand, aliens 
bnrn only 10 per eenl of lhe labour employed in lhe 
inaniifdeliire of metal waies. In biiilding and navvying 
dlni eerlain braiiehes of work an* lefl enlin^lv lo aliens; 
liere the number of foreigners is about 200,000, or nearly 
one-third id lhe tolal number employed. Atlenlion niay 
aiso be ealled lo briek and tile works, glassworks, 
domeslie serviee, ele, where wilhoul alien labour all 
aelivily would be paralysed. 

Riit il is espeeiallv in agrieiilture ibat lhe necd for 
alien labour is fell, for agrieidtiire. like niining, is one 
»»f the hunis of loil inosl disliked and niosí (hxTled hy 
the Freneh worker. There aie aboiil .100,000 alien 
workers in agrieiilture. They may he dívidod into Iwo 
main groups : wage-eainers, numbering about 200,000, 
ineliiding 35,000 seavuial work- rs; and settlers, iiiiinber' 
ing 0.5.000, ineluding lhe working members of their 
familie^. ll is lhe laller groiiji whieh has growii niost 
rapidly during the la^l teu year". 

In (iaseony more lhan 150,0(K) hectares pas''ed inl«i 
lhe hands «if alien srlllers during lhe six year*' from 3021 

10 1027. ín ihis region the immigrunl.s, ilalian^ for 
lhe mos| pari, have ÍM*en lhe agenls of a rural ri^vival 
and havi- done niiieh lo keep lhe lemuining Fu neli on tlu* 
land. Aliens work 1‘2,00() heelaies in (ier» and 30,000 
lu‘eiares in Loi-el-(íaronne. 

'J’here are even some juosperoiis regimis whieh owe 
their aelivily lo lhe imporlant part played by alien labour. 

11 is somelimes forgollen lhal lhe Medilerrancan soulh 
is peopled by half a million aliens, lhal in Alpes-Mari' 
limes aliens form one-third, and in Boin-ln-s-du Uhone oiie- 
quarler of the population. In several hiindred eoinmunes 
lhe majority of lhe populalion is foreign and praclieallv 
all econotnic uclivilies are in foreign hands. Whal would 
become of lhe port of Marseilles wilhoul ils 125,000 
Italian.^? Along lhe Mediterranean eoasi, where one- 
third of ihff population is composed of aliens, Toiilon 
stand.s out as a really Freneh eenlre, with ils population 
of oíficers, sailors, enginecrs, arsenal workers, etc. Bul, 
as Mr. Madaud says, lhe whole of France has had lo be 
drawn upon in ordcr lo forni this populalion and to 
preserve this vital pari of lhe coasl agaiiist the rising lide 
of immigralion. 

Even the demographíc characlerislic.s of lhe eountry 
are aíTeeted by the alien contribution. Allhough France 
has 42 million inhabitants, it shoiild not be forgollen lhal 
this figure includes iioi only 3 million aliens but also 


half a million persons uaturalised since the war. Nor 
should it be forgotten lhat during the last íifty years the 
population has been increased by the naturalisation of 
onc-and-a-half million aliens. Were there no immigration, 
France would al present have no more lhan 35 or 36 
million inhabitants. ft is lhe aliens who are helping 
France to cope with a demograpliic depression that, if 
allowcd lo go loo far, mighl, like an atinospheric depres¬ 
sion, turn to storm. 

The alien population is a young population, and in- 
eliides more children lhan old persons, thus happily com- 
plemeniing lhe Fnuich populalion, whieh the large siir- 
plus of lhe aged plaees in lhe iillra-regressive category. 

The presence of aii alien workíng-class population 
is an eeoiioiiiic, social, and even a national necessity, 
.So iniich is rhi.s lhe case lhat France hcrself brings and 
continues lo hring a large proporlion of the.se workers to 
lhe coiintry. Il is Freneh cinploycrs who have rccruited 
ihcm, esiahlishing groups of ihern in lhe cilies of northern, 
central and easlern France, with their príests, their 
í-liiirches their newspapers, their whools and their school 
rnasler'-. 


IlalyV War on Tiiherculosis 

Jiiltn Rrowii. aullior of I Sain for MyHclf 
wrilos in Thc Intjuircr about; ItalyV (*fforts to 
coiintoract tlie inenaee of tiibcmilosit^: 

In teri years llie tubercuh»sis morlality curve in ítaly 
has fallen íiom 60,000, dealhs per anniim lo less than 
35,0(K), a rediiclion of 11.66 ])er eenl. There are ihree 
niain rcasons for lliis aslonishing resiill. The first of 
lhese is lhe iiew compiiNory assurance seheme, whieh 
was siarled in a small way in 1927, ami was modellcd on 
our own Malional Tfcallh Aels. The llalíaii social insur- 
an< e syM,i<*ni is not. of course, as t oinprehensivi' as our 
own and even lhe spccial anti tiihereiiíosís seheme does 
m»t \et include all classes uf workers. But a spleridid 
heginriing has been made. aml the resulis speak for ihem- 
'«elves. 

The secoiid main leason lor lhe sneee**s of lhe eani- 
paign is lhal lhe Slal«‘ has Inlervened lo ensure perfect 
roM»rdinalion helween lhe variniis organisatioiis engaged 
in eomhative work. This aelion has grcally mnlliplied 
lhe s|n*nglli of lhe movement. Nine bodies work iinder 
lhe general direclion of llie Minislry of lhe Interior, 
while reiaining lheir mainly voliinlary .siruelure. Jn live 
years lialy has .spent <»\er £25,000,000 through these 
hodie^, and no one who has seen their work will deny 
lhal lhe money has heen “pent to thc maximnm of 
advaiiluge. 

One i)í lhe lalest devlopmeiits is lhe opeiiiiig oí 
** sdnatorium villages,” whieh are enlirely devoted to the 
ufler-earc of the less dangerons cases, and lhe segregation 
of sliun-dwelleis who mighl spread infeclion if díscharged 
only parlly ciired. These villages are usually situated in 
lhe iiuMijiluins or by tlie sea, and have proved so siiccess- 
ful lhat lhey are likely lo be ronsiderablc reinforced in 
lhe nexl ícw years. 

Thc ihird reason for llie splendid new resiilts is the 
intensive propaganda eampaign tliat has been carried on 
in thc last five year.-^. .Siress i.s laid on the instruction of 
the musses through poslers and press articics. Many 
cinemas have shown .short íilms showing the dangers of 
infeclion, etc., and radio talks by experts are another 
fcatiirc. £vci 7 year a special anii-T. B. eampaign is held 
in the spring, during whieh children are enlisted by the 
ihousand to sell stamps—costing about a half-penny—at 
every main Street corner in Italy. These stamps are the 
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last Word iii propa^amia ^kill, having arrrsling ihrrc-coloiir 
designs and slof^an*^, and are a f;reut contraiít lo the insipid 
cflorlí* ^een iii ollier tonnlrips. 

Prcflcnl TrencI of Briti^h Foreign Polícy 

Taraknath Das discussps in tlir Unilij tbc 
l)r(.‘S(‘iit tiviul üf Britisli For(‘ij»;n l^^licy : 

EvrnUiully Japan and («real Brilain wmild corne to 
• íírip!' on rommrreial, eroimiiiir and politíeal i‘ísiies c*on* 
eerniníí (diina and Kaslern Asia. Hnl i( -eeiris that llte 
HrJlihh are willinji; lo íiive Japan plenly •)f rope so lhat 
slie will enlangle )iei>e)í in siieli a fadríon ilial il wili lead 
lo her strangiilation. Brilidi MaieMiien are iiol aclively 
oppo<>in^ Japan in her expansioni^-l polie> in \Tanelniria 
and Noflli (Jiina, he(‘aiise lliey |ia\í‘ more iiijíenl proldeins 
in Enrope and lhe Mediterraneaii reni,iii to solve now. 
Tlie eonirol of lhe AlediltMianean is ih-' firsl re<|uisjle 
for maíntaining Brilisli eonirol o\er India and Kgypt, 
and eonirol over índia is ihe foundation t»f Brilisli snpii*. 
maey in Easlern A‘^ia and lhe l*aeifie. K\en lhe forniid.i* 
hlf Sirifíapctre naval ha''e ainl Aiisfralia, wilhont thc 
i^npport of Índia, wonld he powerless lo eope wilh llu* 
í^rowiiij' power of Japan. Furlhermore. Jafranese expan- 
sionist poliey in China (e.speeially her reeenl Norlh Chim 
adveninre) wonld Iransform China. Hn.ssia and lhe l-nllcd 
Slale»^ inlo dcíernihied foes df Japan. íf Japan refiises 
lo enrh her amhilions in .\sia and conlinues lo ehallenfio 
Brilish snpreinaey in Easlern Asia, lhen Biilain, after 
hMIíiií; her European honse in onh'r, will ii«e lhe Leatíiie 
of Nalions. lho l'nil(‘d Slale«, China as well as Soviet 
Riis!»ia. and lhe inniiendous power of índia aj^uinsl Japan. 
In .sneh an r\onlnalily. Japan will he faeed with die 
eomhined Aiiíslo-Arrwriean flt‘el. Knssian laml-power anJ 
air forces, Chinese forces snpporUrI hv Iinlian fore'’s 
whieh mij;hf inareh throngh .Sonlh CJiina or Tih'*l 
towards Japaneseeonlrolled Norlh China. Tn a fiilui^ 
Anglo-Japanese eonlliel, índia w'ill plav llie pari of a 
deciding faelor as w'as the eas** in lhe World War. 

The future peaee of lhe woild If.vgely depeinls npon 
Brilí.sh foreign polic^y. Brilish stalesnien will nol 
willingly give np iheir (M»iinlry’s dorninani ptisiiion when 
challcnged hy any power. Brilish .stalesmen want peace 
on the hasis of stattis quo, maintainina lhe preseni Britisn 
Enipire and npholding British dominanee in world poliljcs. 
'rhey will not he.silale lo mohili/»' the immense power oi 
lhe British Empire and enlis» snppori of olher nalions 
lo erush Brilain’s rivais. This has heen lhe hisiory of 
BrilainV foreign policv. Biil lhere is in» possihilily of 
world peace on lhe ha.sis of siains qno. Unless rivaL^ 
between Creal Powcrs eease« and lhey agree lo nllov 
other nations-—weak and sidrjugaled ones sneh as índia 
and Egypl—to enjoy c-qual freedom, lhere will he Inter¬ 
national eonflicls in whieh Creat Britain wilh her far-fliing 
empire will he direelly and indireelly involved. Tn surli 
fiilure eonflicts of Brilain. Egvpl, índia and olher sidijiiga- 
led Asian peoples will he foreed to make greal saerifice.s 
in men and wcalth for the glory cd lhe Brilish Empire! 

Tolstoy to Italy 

The Tolstoy Museiiiii in Moscow has 
recently roleaped a hithcrto unpublishcrl letter, 
originally addressed to the Italian public after 
the crushing defeat of the Italian forces at 
Adowa on March, 1896. Extracts froin the 
letter, a hasty and unfinished draft, are herc 
inadc froin the No More War: 


Whcn will the people finally waken from the hypno 9 Ís 
to whieh irresponsible adventures in power reduce them? 
(inquires Tolstoy.) Will il ever be possible for these 
people to draw the cMincliisions that are natural and clear 
to all who are not befogged by lhe .siipersiition of patrio- 
lisin? Carinoi lhey linderstaiid for ihcrnselves that so 
long as they do not prolesl against all military serviee, 
jiist so long will wurs he iinavoidahle, and lhat they will 
he rii.slting on, s*df-ímpelled, loward their owii destructíon? 
Armamcnls keep people in poverty, and poverty increases 
as artnainenis inerease. As long as lhe people coniribiite 
lo armaments. war eannol he donc away wilh, and. 
whellier lhey win oi lose, lhe resull will be lhe sarne; 
coiintless dead and miitílated and general eeonomie niín. 

("un we nol look for sorinMhitig hei ter in the fiilnre 
lhan lhal snim* fnlnre new Crispi, some new Baratieri. 
dionld again defrand the pcmple of lheir p^ior pennies, 
durken lhe minds of yoiilh and send lhem again to theii 
di*s|rnelio!i in Ahyssinia or- even more terrihh*—inlo 
fralrieidal eonílicl wilh TVeriehmen, Gerrnans. Englislirnen, 
Kiissian^? 

Tlu* l(dt(M’ (Mills íis follows: 

Tht‘ day will í‘f)me when lhe people. weaiy of all 
lhe meaninghss mis(‘iy and l)h»odshed, will -«av lo lheir 
leaders: ' (ro from iis; piii on tlie hloody niiiforms yonr- 
selves and kili yoiir t>wn kind; divide np the map as 
yon see hl. hnl as foi ns who havi^ maintained yon wilh 
onr sweal and loil, leavi* ns in peaee. íl mullers nol 
to n.*« whelher we are «‘oiisidered a greal or a small people; 
all that malltTs lo ns is ihal we shonld enjov, nndistnrhed. 
lhe frnils of íuir loil, thal we shonld p(‘aeeahly e\i*hange 
them for lhe goods of olher peoples, and thal ul) peaee- 
fiilly ininded people shonld be pennilled lo develop 
lheir lives in mninal harmony and nnderslanding. This 
is all that we desíre, and imlhing nnne! 

Ilaly Biit Not Japan 

Wliil(‘ Europo biu*kles down to tho businoss 
oí r(.\straininp: Miis^olini in Ethiopia and (Míding 
liis war tliíMT, Japan sweops on iinniol(*sted in 
lier (•()nf]U(‘st of China. The Vnihj observes 
ediiorially : 

In esseiiec* the (wo are lhe same one meniher of the 
Leagiji* making war npon aimlher. Certainly it is Japan 
lhat has longest defied or igimred the J^^agne, and il is 
Japan lhat oíTers a miJilari.slie menace heyc»nd anything 
lhat Miissulini can rniisler lo ihrealen hiimankind. Thiis, 
if Japan onee gels firm possession of China, she will 
.straighlway heeome lhe .siipreme iinperialist power of the 
world. In China she will íind ahundant naliiral resoiirccs 
and law materiais, a market for her manufactiired prodiicts 
of inimeasnrahle exlenl, a mass of cdieap labor for any 
cnlerprise, and a snpply of soldiery to overnin the globe. 
One can see Mussolini embarrassed and weakened and in 
lhe end, perhaps, even overlhrown hy his mad adventnre 
in África, hnl hefore Japan in China one can see nothíng 
hiJt triiimph, not so mnch as un end in ilself as o means 
toward grealer and more dreadful ends. And the Leagne 
of Nalions does nolhing, and Britain loses no ministers in 
any crisis! It is all very strange, and hardly to be cx- 
plained by the fact that Japan is far away and 
llaly. ncar at hand. The real secret, we imagine, lies in 
Eiirope, whieh is a powder magazine, liahie to be exploded 
at any moment by the Ethiopian sparks. Biit this is a 
ciirioiisly short-sightcd view to take of things, for while 
ílaly’s depredaiions may raean war lomorrow, Japarfs 
depredalions assuredly mcan war next ycar. 
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Sterilizatíoii of Criminais 

Propaganda in favour of wliolesale steriliza- 
tion of criminais and mental defectives is 
gradually gaining hcadway, and in thc light 
of this tcndency, some intcrost attachos to 
a rcport, made some time ago by a distinguished 
committee of tlic American Neurologicaí Asso- 
ciation. A siimmary of its findings is repro- 
diiced hore from Thc Neir fícpublic: 

Afler carefiil shidy, this rommittei* slatos thul wp 
( lo not know enougli ahout hiiman heredily lo *‘war- 
ranl thc sterilizalioii of peoplc who arc ihcrnsclvos normal 
in order to prevent thc appeararur in fheir desrendants 
of manir-depressive psyrhosis, dernentíu prccox, feehJe- 
íniiidcdncss, epilepsy, criminal condiict,’* (^Ic. (]riniina1ity 
is hardly ever inborn or inherited, if at all; it ari^es from 
cnvironmcnlal faclor.s ihat can lu' ronlrolled. There is 
no rcliabJc evidenn* lhat epilepsy is hercdilary, and in 
llití (;as(‘s of dcnienlia |»recox and lhe inanic-depressivc 
jisychosis lhe environment is of treinendons imporlance. 
Sonii* types of feebIe-niind(MÍness are licredilary, bnt some 
oth('r appareiit typc's are causi^d by environmrnl and il is 
safe to assume ibal Wholesale slt^rili/ation would result in 
greal injusiice h» inany individuais. Since lhere is no 
criliral siluation, lhe commiltee points out lhal there is 
no need for basto in adopling so-oalled eugeiiic measiires. 


SanetioiiB : Arc Tliey Riglit or Wrong? 

T\\q Xcxc lliütorij publishos íi briof stiuly 
of saneiions, as laiíl down by tbo Leagiic of 
Nations, by Joliri llayiies Holines, who dis- 
jiiisses ilie outlawiy sanetion wliieli i)rovid(*s 
lliat an ofiViiding ineiiibiT iiiay In* baiiished 
from tlie Lea^ue as obviotisly inelTcetivo at 
l>r('S('nf and considers niilitary sanctions 
absolulidy useless as a ineans of prevontinjí war 
for thc simplc rcason tliat sueh sanctions coii- 
stilnlc in tlicmsclvcs an aet of war—“ thcy arc 
but tlic latcst version, so to spcak, of ' a war to 
(‘11(1 war,’ ” and it inakcs no diíYcrcnec to the 
siiffcr(‘rs wlicthcr il is onc kind of Avar or anothcr 
—but siipports cconoinie sanctions provided tli(‘y 
ar(^ noi enforeed by lhe militaiy : 

Keonomic sanctions, 1 would eniphasize. are lo be 
jiidged iipon their own merils as a eonirol in lhe dinT- 
lions of nutional poliev lo lhe end of securing national 
and internationui inieresis of hnman welfare. l\íohod> 
ohjeets lo snch conind and direelion of naiional poliey 
in rime of peace— not, al least, on lhe groiind lhat il 
involves anything like an ael of war. When a eounlr>. 
for example, inposes a larifF npon lhe goods of another 
coiintry, it is iiol wrilíen in any hook, luither is il 
helieved by any piiblic opinion* ibal lhe firsl counlry is 
ibereby going lo wur againsl ibe second connlry. 

WbíMi lhe Pniled Slafes refiised, for a period (d 
yeurs, to do biisiness wilh Riissia, ibcre were pleiily of 
peoplc ready to declare lhat this poli(‘y was stiipid, 
spilefiil, nnwise. iiuwarranlí^d, fven nnfriendly; bnl I bave 


yet to hear of anybody who ever argued ihaT it involved 
hostility against the Soviet Republic. 

If such economic policies are accepted when used in 
some national ínterest of securily or power or advantage, 
why, 1 ask you, shoiild they not be similarly accepted 
when iis(íd in the international Jnterest of peace ? 

So far from regarding economic sanctions as an act 
of war, 1 for onc must insist uDon regarding them as an 
aliernalivc to war—lhe only alternative we have to a 
war whií!h is scire to come if economic sanctions be not 
promptly and effeelively applied. 

Th(‘rc can l)c no rcasonablc opposition, he 
arí>ues, to (‘conoinic sanctions against credits, 
arms and tlic materiais of armS. But what is 
to be done when wo come to articles which are 
as n(‘cessary to lif(^ as to war itsclf—articles 
wiiich belong to the nnitine of pcacc as well as 
to th(‘ busin(‘ss of war—stecl, cotton and food 
for example? 

To ihis qiiestion I have never secn but one satis- 
factory answer. and lhal is lhe one oílered to the Congress 
(»f lhe liniled Slatiís al the presetil lime by lhe National 
lVan‘ Coníenmcc in its redraíl of the exisling neutrality 
law oí ilic nation. This National Peace Conference, in 
addilion lo lhe present embargo on loans and credits and 
lhe fiirlher embargo on miinitions, would also put general 
raw malerials of every kind such as cotlon, oil and 
food producls which are iiscíiil in war and also uscíul 
in peace, on a diTiiiitc quola basis in accordance with 
the pr(*-war Irade oí immcdiately preceding years. 
Snch provision will protect the popiilalioii of thc bclligerent 
counlry. 

Srí RaiiikrÍBhna: Messiali of 
Spiritual Demooraey 

TJie Message of thc Kast observes : 

Sri RamkrislinaV inysiiriMu not only proves lhat 
superiiian can aiiain for himself, biil lhal even a common 
inan, iis we leriu lhe ordinary run of hurnanily, can iinfold 
InV divine heiilage. Mis iuciIkkU are mosl unlikc tliose 
of reiormer''. He d(íes n(»l sirike; he does nol denoiim^e; 
hui by liis gerille, unaggresv^ive and iinprelcnlioiis spiri- 
liial illuinínalion he ciurifies the whole atmosphere of 
douhi and dogmalie diíferenees. He is lhe very fiilfil- 
inent of bis own leinailvahle parahle, lhat if in niiiddy 
waler a pieee id aluiu is ihrowri, very soon all the miid 
seftles al llic holtoni and lhe waler heconie.s crystaMike, 
clear. 

Sri Ramakri.^lina ean he regarded as the Afessiah of 
'«pirilual democrac). He iu*v(*r forgels lhal his hhtam 
(chosen Ideal) also lhe chosen Ideal of all (^xisting 
forms of ihoughl and religion. Perhaps we can readily 
under*^land his hderance for lndia’s miilliple exprcssíons 
of faith, hui i« it nol interesting lo observe lhat his mind 
n aches out lo know and undersiand the hasic Principie 
of (dirisiiaiiily. Mohaminedanisin, and lhe other great 
religions of lhe world. Is not lhe «.iihslance, waler, called 
hy many nani^^s? “One calls it ‘waler,’ anolher ‘vani,* 
a ihird *aqna,’ and a foiirlh ‘ pani,* yel il rc^maíns ever 
tlie pame. So lhe one Sat^dhit-Ananda^ Ahsolute Being- 
Intelligence-Bliss, is iiivoked hy some as Cod, hy some as 
Allah, hy some as Ilari, and hy olhers as Brahman.’* 




Bengal Vaishnaviam 

Tn llio oourso of aii article in The 
Thcosophiíit on (!od as Love, dcaliiig with 
luystirisni, Himulra Nalli Datta discoursos on 
líí-ngal Vaislinavism: 

Th(‘ Bhahta, llic Mystic of tlio dcvolionul tfiiípcra- 
niftnt, dolif^lus to speak of God as Lovt* anci for ihis he 
has liiííh authority. For ihr GhriM liitnscdf d<*ilarrs: 
“God is Lo\f*“ rrlioinjí which Emeisoii savs: “The 
csserico of God is Love.“ The I panishad aiso pnielainis 
Raso l'oi Sfih. He is lhe “ v.(jpreniesi| Delifíhl " iRasa- 
tamn) — Doln* Anime, lhe Dayila, lhe I nnita, lhe Belovcd, 
lhe DearesI One {Pri\ntama )—“Dearer lhan offspririfí. 
dearer lhan weallh, dearer lhan al1 other things, .... 
“ Preyah Puttrat, Prey o Vittat, Prcyo^nyasmat San as- 
maf .“ 

The Siiíi aIso speaks of Hini as lh<* Musuk (lhe 
Behived), h<* hiniself heing lhe Asek (lhe lover), and 
lhe highesi felieily for nian (aeeording lo lhe Siiíi) 
e<<nsis|s in lhe dctíiealion of Love (whieh he ealls esk) 
lo God. 

To ihis aspeel of the Divine Winlorn, in> pr<ivinee 
(Bengal) has mneh of \aliie lo eonlrihnte. 

Lei nif prefaoe hy -aying llial my piovinee, llioiigh 
ofien aeensed of dry inlell<*elnalUm, is deeply dev<ílional. 
'rrne, Bengal prodneeti Ragininalh, lhe falher <»f lhal 
neo-logic whieh, lo use llu* langiiage of l*rof. Cowell, 
niakes ih(' Knropean liead dizzy and aiso Madhiisndaii 
who«e AiliaifasidíUil is ihe high-w^aler niark <if Vedaiilie 
alhelelieisin. Bul dhl noi Molher Beiigal aiso give hirlh 
lo Shri Ghailaiiya and his galaxy of God-inel»rialid Sainl.s 
-Kiipa and Sanalana and llnridas, Kaghunalliadas and 
Kríshnadas, noI lo speak of Nilyanand, Ad\aila and 
(radadíiara, and hefoie lhe advenl of Gliailany^a lo siieh 
niinnesirigers of ihc Moly spiril a', .layadova, \iilyapali, 
Ghandida^ and lhe resl. 

Now, in lhe K.ridina-and-Kaflha legend. whieh lhesr 
sainis and sí.ers of Bengal lia\e woven into ilie grealesi 
spirilual allego'v in lhe world lhe alleg(»rv of lhe union 
of thf‘ huinan soul with ihi' Divine Badha is lhe ideal 
Lover and Krishna is ihe Beloved, and lhe “ hively ilallí- 
unce of iheir privale eonferenee Jn lhe seerel garden oí 
lhe Soul,” nained lirinJabana, is lhe inoiif of those 
wonderfnl lovt-Iyries of ihe Bengali lianN fwe eall llicni 
Mahajanas- Troiihadours of (Jod), whieh for passion. 
insighl and sheer arlisiry of song leave íar liehind lhe 
erotie effiisions of olher limes and elime.s from Sappho 
l4i Swinhurne. Now, in ihis allegory, why is Radiia re 
prestMilerl as a woinan, ralher lhan as a man ? Becaii.se 
in lhe words of F. W. Newman, “ if ihy soul is to go 
on to hígher spirilual hlessedness, ii niiist heconie w«unan 
howcver inaniy yoii may be amoiig nien.” 

Kadlm then is lhe protolype of all lovers of God, 
niale or fernale, only her love is hurnaii love rais(*d lo ihi» 
wlh powcr. For, if T may employ lhe words of Gcrlriide 
More, “never llicre was or can be iinagined snch a love 
as lhere was bclween this liumble soul (Radha) and - 
God.” So she is called Mahabhavawayi. 

« Now, this Radha, a simple artless maiden, chances 


one day lo easl her eyes on Krishna and is al onee 
smitien wilh love- for is noi Krishna the embodimeni of 
beanty and grace divine and loveliness nnspeakablc ? 
Presentiy, she “ sigheth and panieth afler Tíim alone;*' 
she feels the inlensesl longing to meei her Beloved and 
says in thoughl what a Chrislian mystic (Sl. John of the 
Cross) has said in Wíirds abonl lhe Chrisl: “f wili 
draw n<'ar to 'Lhee in silenec and wilI un(M>ver Thy feel. 
lhal it may please Thee lo iiiiile ine to Thyself, making 
my soul Thy bride ! I wili rejoiee in noihing lill I am 
in Th ine ar ms.” 

This we eall Purva-raga in Beiigal, the same as lhe 
Mysties’ “(iist flame of love”—when the lover drinks 
deep of lhe sweel-bilter ehaliee of Love, the poisoned 
iKTlar whieh Divine love verily is. 

On Ilis side Kiislina reciproeales Kadha^s love and 
says ilo borrow the languuge of anolher Mystiel: “Oh 
Soul ! before lhe world was, I longfd for thee and ihou 
for Me.*' This miisi be so, for, as Rumi assures iis. 
“when lhe love of God arises in ihy heari -willunit 
doubi God aiso feels love for thee!” Thus a “ rippling 
lide of love ílows from God inlo lhe Soul and ilraws her 
inighlily.” So Radha is lhe Pri\aji aml Krishna lhe 
Pitam. 

Bul before lhe Radha-Soul eaii be uniled wilh 
Krishna, lhere are ihree obstaeles h) be (wereome, three 
hiters lo be shed. What are lhey'í* Mana, Lojja and 
R/iaya pride. shame and f(‘ar. 

When Radha has thus prepared herself by diseard- 
ing priíle and shame anil fear, she liears lhe Divine c•all 
(bymbolized in our legend) by lhe ílule-notes of Krishna, 
whieh musi be responded lo, and she sallies forlh one 
dark nighl lo meei her Beloved. The sky is overcasl 
and lheie is ihumler and lighining and rain; she has l«) 
walk alone for mu^l n»)! every aspirani walk lie* single 
fde lill lhe journey’s end ? So Light on the Palh: 
“ Níiw ihoii musl Iravel alone.” 

This we eall abhisara in Bengal. The Chrislian 
inyslie ealls il lhe “spiiiiiial quí‘sl,” in fulfilmenl of 
whieh lhe rnyslerious iraveller goes ff>rlh h» “ lhe eonntry 
of lhe soul,'* 

So lhe Lover aml lhe Beloved nu-el and Oh ! lhe 
eeslasy of lhal rneeling I 

The Clash of Colour 

Iii !i tlunipilii-provokinK jirticlo in The 
Anjuii Paili, Ví. E. IV Du liois, tlio world- 
famous loador of Hio Ne^roos of tho TV S. A., 
lays particular cinpliasis on tlío need of nnder- 
standinf; anionjj; the dark, hrown and yellow 
rac(!.s of the world, specially hetween the Tndians 
and the Ameriean Negrões: 

The great dííficiiUy of bringing aboiiL nnderstundíng, 
sympalhy and co-operalion hetween tlie Negrões of 
America and the peoples of índia lies in the almost 
ijttcr lack of knowledge whieh these two groiips of 
people ha ve of each other. 












tílDÍÀK PÊRtODÍCAtâ m 

First o£ all| the Negrões, taught In American schools autonomy in the Brílish commonwealth oí nations. Tfaey 
and reading booka and articles by American writers, must always stand as representatlTes of the coloured 
have almost no conception of the history oi Índia. It races—of the yellow and black peoples as well as the 
practically has no place in our curriculum and refer- brown—oí the majority of mankind, and together, wilh 
ences to that great past which every Indian knows bring the Negrões they must face the insistent prohlem of. the 
no inteliigent comprehension on the part of the Negrões assumption of the white peoples of Enrope that they 
in Americg. have a right to dominate the world and espcdally so 

On the olher hand, the knowledge which cducated to organize it politically and industrially as to make most 
Indians have of the American Negro is chiehy couiined men their slaves and servants. 
lo the conventional story spread by most white American 
and Euglish writers: ignorant black savages werc en- 
• slaved and made to do physical labour wliicli was lhe HaU Harijanal 

only thing they could do. They were hnally emancipated ^ i-i i jí l ii*i*x* 

by a benevolent government and given every aid to rí&e ‘tn an ürticio OH casiü und UntoUChablllty in 

and develop. Much of this aid was mistakeii, as, lor tlic Frabudiia Bhurata Pruf. Ernest P. Horrwitz 
instance, the bestowing of the right to vote, and proved obscrves: 

a hindrancc rather thau a heJp. Today these Negrões i i rp, , . , . ‘ ' 

are contented labourers occiipying that lower sphcre for Ookliale and filak, lhe early champjons of the 
which they are especialiy adapted. nalional cause, wcrc Maralha brahmins and learned 

This lalse knowledge and iack of knowledge in the i^ajiskntisis. Uoih were rigidiy orthodox and passionateiy 
iwo groups are now emphasized by the modern methods Polemic. üokliale condemned social abuses resulting trom 
oí gathering and dislributing news. To lhe tdilors ot varna or race-pritte. Tilak who assumed naUonal leadcr- 
the great news agencies, Indians and Negrões are not ^hip in 1902 was not so much concerned wilh social 
news. reiorms. 

To this is added deliberate and purposeful propa íearlcss Tüak was far more than a politicd 

ganda, so that from American newspapers Negrões get propagandisi and agitalor; deep and broad waa his 
no idea of lhe great strugglc for íreedom and selí- «tttowledge oí nalional antiquilies, based on sound Vedic 

government which has been going on in índia, or o£ rescarch and asironomicai compulationa. 11» scíentitic 

that deep phiiosophy of the meaning and end ot humau íar-reaching and compelüng, that the homeland 

life whieh characterizes the Indian nation. They only ot ‘he Aryan tace muU nave been lhe Arctw 

hear oi wliat England has done lo deveiop índia and to iSweiadwipa), and that lhe Indo-Luropean exodus liom 
keep the peace. circumpolar zone commcnccd soon alter the Inter< 

On lhe othcr hand, ícw Indians know of Negrões glacial Age, is still made light ol by Hindu literaüsts, but 
able to do more than read and wrilo, oí the Negro «“««Hy takcn up and elaburated by German pundits. 
literaturc that has been growiiig and expanding lor Gaste is a Oravid or pre-Aryan usage. lhe Vratyas, 
seventy-live years, and oí the icaders who have done of Utuvid origin, ahhor intermarnage with aliens; nuxed 

their part, not only in the developmenl oí black men, marriages are abominated as a race-taint, and are prohi- 

but in lhe dcvelepmcnt of white America. l^íood pollution and racial purihcalioii 

Much oí this lack of knowledge and inisupprehcnsion ba ve hurdened into Varna; as time went on, castes 
mighl be avoided if Indians and Negrões liad a chance muJlipJied aloug occupational lines. bar back in lhe 
to meet and know each othcr; but they are at opposlte Kig*Vedic age when the Hindus oceupied N. W, ímiia, 
ends of the carth and, so íar as American Negrões arc Vralyas dwelt and doiuinated east ol thema JBraiioiins 
concerned, deliberate and othcr difiicultics are pul in civilized and converted the Vratyas, but at the same lime 
the way of their mecting. adopted Dravid Varna which, wilh a Vedic veneer, 

There arc in the United l^iales onc liundred or niorc dcvelopcd iiilo Varnasraina Dbaruia, lhe rockbed of Uindu* 
weekly newspapers circulating among Negroes, ol which iMagical incautuüoiis, a most popular feature oí 

* eight or ten have considerabie circulation. It would bc the Vratya íailh, were recasl iu banskrit spells and 
an excellent thJng ií contribiitiuns from Índia, cxplaín- cliarms, kiiowii as llie AtharvaAeda. Vratyastonia, part 
iiig the history and problcnis of lhe land, should appear ^t lhe Veda, is a lustorie repercussion of Vratya conver* 
in these papers; and on the olher hand, lhe press oí smns lo Bralmianism. ., 

Índia ought to welcome a number of Negro contributors Gaiidhi on wbom lilaks inantle has falleii, identiuet 
with explanations of their situalion here. ^ e s l e r n civiJization, ioathed by him, with economic 

Despite the difficulties, there must bc grealcr cxploiiaiion and evcr-growing armaments. lhat modem 
consciotis effort to get these groups into syinpalhetic under- dragon-slaytr or St. Oeorge, with his ardent passion for 
standing. Indians appeared in lhe four or five Pan* social justice, is hcnl on crushing the blood-suckmg giant 
African Congresses which were held and which were of «í capiialisiic iiidustrialism. 

course only tentative efforts loward a greater ideal. In His spccial proteges arc the untoucbables; these age* 
the future, congresses including Indians and Negroes long victims ot pitiless Varna belong to God s household, 
ought to meet periodically, not nccessarily for actiou, he cails them llari-jans. lliey have impiicit faith in 
but for understanding, and especialiy for emphasizing lhe Gandiii, but utterly dislrust lho bulk ot his orthodox 
ÍBCt that these peopie have common ainis. supporters, lhat “salanic ** brood, with a pariali pun on 

Índia has also had temptation to stand apart from banalani. lhe ‘ conslitutioiial aniipathy, lelt by the wcU* 
^he darker peoples and seek her affinilies among whiies. bred and high-browed, and their cruel division belween 
She has long wished to regard herself as “Aryan” rather Dwija and Harijan, that is, high-casie and social outeast, 
than ** coloured ” and to think oí herself as much nearer sadUens Gandhi, and touches him to the quick. He is 
physically and spiritually to Germany and England than ready to lay down his lile, if necessary, for indian unity* 

to África, China or the South Seas. And yet the history The breakdown of caste will unity rather than ^Ut 

** of the modem world shows the futility of this thought. the Hindu colossus, and restore raoe-consciousness with- 
The prohlem of the Negroes thus remains a part of out the pitíalls of Varna» 

the world-wide 4»»^ oí colour. So, too, the prohlem A new era dawns m Bengal, and sheds Iight over 

of the Indians can never be simply a prohlem oí the whole Aryan £asu _ 
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On Communal Probleni 

Visva-Bharati News publishus a Ictter 
writtcn by Ilabiudranath Tagore in whicli lie 
says that the solution of tlie coininuiial problem 
inust not wait: 

1 feel it vcry strongly that thc barriers oí mutual 
suspicion and hostility that exist in our country bctween 
classes and communities are real impedimcnts in the way 
of our achieving national self-realizalion. 

The splendid penance oí Mahatraaji and the response 
it evoked írom the country have oponed the way of unily 
by breaking down the agedong disabilitics írom wJiich 
a section oí thc Hindu Communily lias iieeii sufíering. 
But a grcater problcm is still íacing us,- -that oí breaking 
down oí thc barriers that have arist^n bctweeii the llin<lus 
and the Moslems. 1 am not a politician and 1 do not 
understand the political probleiiis that miist be solved 
in order to achieve a complete underslanding between the 
communities. To me it is not a queslion oí comproniise 
or oí concessions. Thc two communities have been living 
side by side through thc centuries and yet are siispicious 
oí each other, and mutually hoslile. To iiie it is a sign 
oí barbarism. It is this which is a constant soiirce oí 
humiliation to our national liíc. 

The solution oí the problem oí harmoniziug the 
clash between the Hindus and the Moslems cannot be 
put oíf any longer. It must not wait till we have 
eliminated what is called the third party írom the 
Indian horizon. The evidence oí hislory is against thc 
shelving oí the problcm till political " Independence ’* is 
realized. Though the States oi South-Eastern Europe have 
political independence their national lifc is vitiated by 
the clashing interests oí the various elements composing 
tlie State. Chinese history gives thc same evidence. 
The Work of harmonizing the conflicting elements in our 
national liíc must go on simultaneously wilh thc political 
strugglc in which the country is now engaged. 


Nationalism and Socialism 

The New Call publishea Jawaharlal Nehru^s 
inessage to his socialist friends advising thciii 
tC5 build up their dream on clear ideology. Ile 
says : 

The two ways that have moved nu*, are Natíorialísm 
and political íreedom as represented by lhe Congress and 
social íreedom as represented by Socialisni. 

No Socialist need be reminded that nationalism by 
itselí offers no solution of tlu vasl problcms that con- 
íront our country and the world; it ignores indeed the 
world and íails to realize that in doing so it makes an 
understanding oí even the national position impossible. 
For, the Indian problem is but a part of thc world 
problcm oí imperialism, the two are indissoliibly linked 
together, and that world problem is cssentially an 
economic problem, though it lias niany changing phases. 

Sciemiíic Socialism itselí teaches us not to follow 
slavishly any dogma or any other country*8 example, 
which may have reaulted írom entirely different circunis- 
tances. Armed with a philosophy which reveals the inner 
workings oí history and human relation, and with the 
scientific Outlook to guide him, the Socialist iries to 
solve the probleme oí each country in relation to its 
varled back-grouud and stage oí economic developmcnt, 
and also in relation to the world. It is a hard task. But 
then ihere is no easy way. 

Jdea9 are the essential basis íor action. But behind 


ideas tliere must be the Men to carry them dut and the 
characler and discipline to translate them into resulta. 
No Socialist can be truc to his creed or mission if he 
sueks sHtisfaction mercly in brave ideas and in criticism 
oí olhers who do not agree with him. That is the way 
oí facile intellectnal opportunism. He has to remember 
that hc is no arm-chair politician but one working for 
an objecl—íor achievement. And achievement requires 
character aiuI discipline and United action and the readi- 
ness tü sacrificc lhe individual self íor the larger cause. 


Economic Wclfare under the New 
Indian Conatitution 

Dr. £. N. Kaul oí thc Âligarli Muslim 
Univcifciity, íii evaluating the ctíects of the 
ecoiiüuiic provisioiis of the constitution on the 
national clividend, discusses in The Financial 
Times how far thc inachinery of administration, 
as provided by the Act, will bc suitable íor 
organizing economic devclopment. 

No goverument, especially under present conditions, 
can altogetber disclaim the responsibiilty oí conlroUing 
aud regulatiug the economic liíc oí lhe people. During 
thc last few years even lhe present Indian Government 
have adopted a number oí measures íor economic develop- 
ment. 'ihese measures possess ccrlain common íeatures. 
They sliuw that tlic Governiueni do not have a consis* 
tent and co-ordinatcd programme oí economic develop- 
menl, that they arc nol too williug to accept the respon- 
sibility oí regulating the economic life oí the country 
and that they accept siich icsponbibilily only when 
íorced by circumstances. Their uiethod ot approach is 
to selcct pcaceineal cerlaiii línes oí developmcnt and to 
concentratc on them individuully without considering 
national teonomy as a wholc. This altitude towards 
economic devclopment and this method of approach is 
opcn to criticism. This procedurc Icaves out large sec- 
tlons of the economic lite totaily untouched and gives 
risc to u number of inadequate and improvized measures 
adopted with scclioiial ends in view, lackiug co-ordination 
aud continuity oí purpose and oíten in conllict with 
cach oihcr. Such rcgulatiou no government cau escape 
under thc present coiidilioii of economic liíe. 

Siiccessful orgunization oí economic developmcnt oí 
a country requires that this haphazard and chaolic method 
oí State intcrference sliould be substitiitcd by economic 
planning. Tliís does not imply that in every sphere oí 
economic aciivily thc adjustments oí the competitive 
price System should bc replaccd by deliberate regulation. 
Whatever the economic responsibiilty assumed by the 
State, planning is necessary íor thc purpose of co-ordinat- 
ing the govcrnmenl’s economic activily into a unified 
whole, íor establishJng continuity oí policy and prevent- 
ing sectional, inconsistent and imperíectly thoughtout 
legislalion. The general scheme of administration under 
the Government oí índia Act considerably limits the 
scope oí planning. 

The Act creates three uncoordinated centrea of 
power, the Governor-Gentral and Govemors for the pur¬ 
pose oí their “special responsibilities ** and for subjects 
in respect to which they are required to act **in their 
discretíoD»** the Federal Government and the Frovindal 
Govemments, and recognizes a fourth centre of power— 
the Government of the States. Importai^^ economic func- 
tions are assigned to each, but no means is provide4 
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for ^-ordinating the economic activity of ono centre 
of power with onother. 

In allocating subjects between thc Federal and the 
Provincial Govemments, which constitutea the two moet 
important centres of power, facility of organizing economic 
development has not been kcpt in view. So that power 
has been divided in such a way that planning even 
within limited spheres is difficult. 

The future government, therefore, must suffer írom 
the liniitations ímposed by uncoordinated division of 
power among the four centres, bv thc actual division 
of subjects among them and by the rcstriclions arisíng 
out of thc specific provisions of thc constitiition. 

The Nicmeyer Eiiqiiiry 

V. G. Ramakrishna Aiyar wriles in The 

Indian Review : 

Sir Otto Niemcyer has underlukeii tiie fiiianciul 
rnquiry contemplated under Sections 138, 140 and 142 
of the Government of índia Act (1935). Il is in 
connection with Section 130, the allocation of incoinc-tax, 
tiiat Sir Otta will find the greatest difficulty. 

The division of the income-tax has presented very 
great administrativo diíiicnlties in almost every country 
in which attempts have been made to distribute the 
proceeds of tliis tax on a rational liasis. The problem 
was investigatcd by thc League of Nations with thc 
assistance of erainent economists in conneclion with the 
avoidance of double income-tax. It has heen examined 
at great length with special reference to thc peculiar 
ronditions of índia !>y the Taxation Enquiry Committee 
in paragraphs 528-538 of their Report. Thc Committee 
made an attempt to apportion the proceeds of the tax 
aceording to the principies of the origin of the income 
and the domicile of the assessee, but they found the 
practical difficulties almost insnperablc and they come 
to lhe conclusion that the only possiblc mcthod was 
to base thc distribution primarily on thc principie of 
domicile. The Taxation Committee recommended that 
the Provinces should be given the proceeds of a 
graduated rate on personal incoines of assessees froni 
all sources including dividenda from compaiiies wherever 
sítuated. In partial recognition of lhe principie of origin, 
they also suggested that each Province should be given 
, a small portion of the reccipts from thc supertax on 
companies. 

The Percy Committee suggested that lhe basis of 
distribution should be, so far as personal incomes are 
concemed, the tax paid by the persons resident in the 
Province, and so far as the lax on incomes othcr than 
personal income (í.c., thc income of non-residents and 
undtstributed of edmpanies) is concerned, tlile basis 


of distribution should be populalion owing to the 
difficulty of tracing the origin of such income. The 
Percy Committee estimated the net proceeda income- 
tax to be 17.20 crores. Of this 3.70 crores representing 
supertax on companies, tax on salaries of Fedml offioea 
and in Federal areas would go to the Federd Govern¬ 
ment. Two crores representing collections of personal 
supertax, f.c., other than company supertax would be 
distributed on the basis of actual collections from 
rchidents. Of the balance of Rs. 1114 crores, about 
Uh would represent the estimated lax on the lindistri- 
hutcd profits of companies and on the incomes ot 
norsons resident outside British índia. This one-seventh 
is to bc distributed on the basis of popnlation and 
lhe remaining 6|7ths on the basis of personal income- 
lax. 

Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler moved in the 
coiirsn of the discussion in the Joint Select Committee 
that the Committee, in regard to lhe distribution of tho 
asMÍgned income-lax among the Provinces, should com- 
mend “for consideratíon the general principie that the 
share of each Province should be determined primarily 
by the proportionate amount contributed by its tax- 
payers in respect of income-tax.” But they withdrew 
the niotinn. The Joint Select Committee finally stated 
“ that thc actual method of distribntíon between the 
Provinces .... is a technical problem of some com- 
plexity, and we do not think it is part of our dlity 
to suggest a detailed scheme.” “The report of the 
Federal Finance Committee,” they however added signi- 
hcantly, “suggests a useful line of approach on the 
assumption that an automatic basis of distribution can 
bc fixed.” 

A proper decision on the fixing of the percentage 
of income-tax to be assigned to the Provinces, however, 
involves considerations of fundamental importance con- 
rerning the trend of Provincial and Centra] finances in 
thc future and their iiltimate relative position under the 
New Constilution. The Whítc Paper suggested that a 
minimiim of 50 and a maximum of 75 per cent of the 
iiiconie-tax might be assigned to thc Provinces, while 
the Joint Select Committee could not envisage the possi- 
bilily of transferring to the Provinces more than 50 
per cent at any time. The crucial question to be dedded 
is whelher thc difficulty of lhe Central Government^ is 
only temporary or may be permanent. If their difficulty 
is temporary, then thc best way out of the difficulty 
would bc to extend the period during which they might 
retain tlie income-tax assigned to the Provinces on a 
generous scale. Thc fact must never be forgotten that' it 
is thc Provinces which are saddled with growing rOspon- 
sibilities and which need growing resources to spend on 
ever-expanding nation-building activities. 


KEY TO THE FRONTISPIECE 
Siddhartha and Yashodhara 

Finding Prince Siddhartha indifferent to worldly affairs, his fathcr, King Shuddhodana, 
arranged a gathcring of beautiful princessos from all parts of thc coiintry to be held 
in hie palace. Prince Siddhartha was asked by King Shuddhodana to offer trinkets 
to theee royal maidens. Siddhartha is seen in this picturc offering the best of the 
trinkets to Yashodhara, the maiden of his choice. 




War Clouds 

There are war clouds Ijotli in thc West 
and in the East. 

Japan has been practiciilly at war with 
China during the last few years. The recent 
coup of a military cliípie which lias removed 
the moderate elcment in hcr cabinct and cstab- 
lished paramount military influcncc ovcr it, 
shows that her jingo policy will be continued 
and strcngthencd. Events in Mongolia and 
thc Soviet Rússia border give similar indica- 
üoiis. In the note on .Tapaids latest budget, 
published in this issue, thc extent of .Iapan’8 
preparations for war has boon pointed out. 

In Europe, though IMussolini has been 
treating thc meuibers of thc Lcague of Nations 
—^particularly Britain, with contempt, they 
have not takcn aiiy substantial stejis to cripple 
Ilaly, and thcy are yet far froin thinking of 
declaring war against her. But the dangor of 
war breaking out in Europe and África between 
some at leaat of thc Euroiiean powcrs is not 
ovcr. Britain has been nuiking hcrsclf more 
powcrful in the air, on land and in the sca. Sub- 
sequent to the complications duc to the Ttalo- 
Abyssinian war, Germany’s assertion of sclf- 
respcct by the oceupation of Rhineland and 
othcr measures and declurations have inade a 
Franco-Gorman war probable. Germany has 
declared that she does not want war. Perhaps 
she is not yet ready for it. France appears to 
be in a more bellicose raood, as the massing 
of troops on hcr fronlicr indicates. 

The Franco-Gcrman situation may lead to 

war. 

Berlin, March 24. 

The papers interpret the deciaion of the League 
Council to adjoum sine die as the end of the Locatno 
White Paper, which is described as an unuatural, hastily 
drafted and complicated produetion. The hopc is rx- 
pressed that an opportunity will be takcn to ease the 
üituation by forgetting the painful and unsucccssful 
document uiost quickly.—/{euter. 


Pahis, March 25. 

Tliu Frcuch view of thc Locarno situation is suni- 
med up liy political correspondents, wiio declare that the 
London agreement of March 19 rematns in force among 
Britain, France and Belgium, to lhe exclusion of Germany, 
and thus lhe coniacts between their general staffs can 
begin siiicc the nations which have not denounced the 
Locarno Pact are stili bound by its obligations and 
gii aran tees.— Reuhr. 

In order lo understand thoroughly thc 
situation in thc East the sort of civil war which 
has been going on in China has also to be taken 
into consideration. The latest iiews from that 
country is not rcassuring: 

Peipinc, Murch 25. 

Yen Hbi-Shan, Goveriior of Shaiibi, has ordercJ two 
divibions of troops to march on Huiigtung and PJng- 
Yang-Fu, which liave been occnpicd by an invadíng arniy 
of 5,000 Reds. Thc fate of 26 Brilidi and four American 
míssionaries living in the two cíties is unknown. Thc 
Coveriior lias also requested that 30,000 Central Govern' 
ment troops stationed in Sonlh Shansi should be sent 
Io oiisl the Commiinists.-'/fcttar. 

Frohable FiUure War and Congress Attüiide 

l'he opinion expressed by the British Com- 
ma.nder-in-Cbicf of “ thc army in índia ” {not 
“ thc Indian army ” or “ India’s army ”) that, 
instead of a reduction of military expenditure, 
an increase would be needed, was perhaps due 
to his reading of the situation in the East and 
lhe West. But supposing there is a war and 
Britain is involved in it, why should índia be 
dragged into it and Indian men and money and 
materiais be used (or more accurately spcaking 
wasted) for it? índia has no freedom and in- 
dependence to lose that sho must fight to keep 
it. Nor would the probable war in the near 
future into which she may be dragged, owing to 
her being tied to thc tail of thc British lion, 
hclp her to become free. For, though, if she 
bc made to take part in it, abundant promises 
may be made diplomatically to rouse Indian 
(nthusiasm, it would bc equally easy to 
diplomatically break those promises. 
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Wc are not among thòsc who think that, 
as Índia has no hostile designs on any other 
country, therefore no powcr will probably 
invade and try to conquer her in tlie iiear or 
distant future. But so long as she is in a 
flubject condilion, the defence of índia as 
Britain^s property should bc Britain's look-out. 
índia can take part in a war if it liclps her to 
becorae frce. Therefore, the follovving resolu- 
tion whicli the Congress Working Committeo 
has*dccided lo place before the Tjucknow Con¬ 
gress is quite timely : 

The Congress at its session hcld in Madras in 
1927 drew the allention of the country lo llip danger of 
un imperialist war and the possihiUty of índia bcitig 
niado a tool in such a conílíct for imperialist purposes, 
and declared lhe right of lhe Indian people to refuse to 
participate in any such war without lheir express per- 
luission. That danger has become more evident and 
urgent since lhen witli the growth of lhe Fascist 
dictalorship, the Italian attack on Abyssinia, the con- 
linued Japanese aggression in Nortb Cliina and Mongolia, 
rivulries and conflict of the great imperialist powers and 
the feverish growth of armarnents, and a vast and terrible 
war ihrcatens the world. In such war an altempt will 
iuevitably be made to drag in and exploit índia to her 
nianifest disadvantage. The Congress, therefore, reite¬ 
rai cs its old resolve and warns lhe people of the country 
ngainst this danger, and declares its opposition to the 
partícipation of índia in any imperialist war .—United 
Press, 

h Japnn preparing for a Fresh War ?— 
A Study of the New Japanese Buãget 

It is 110 iloubt triic that the Japanese 


Budget of 1936-37 did not get the legislative 
sanction, but that was becausc the Japanese 
Diet was dissolved. TJnder the Japanese Con- 
stitutioii, in such a case, tiie govemment of the 
day need not go through the formalities of sub- 
initting another budget to the next ^ssion of 
the Diet, but can administer its financial affairs 
by that of the previous fiscal ycar. 

Lüt us give bclow the Hummarised Budget 
of 1936-37 and compare it with that of 1935-36. 


In Millioji Yens. 
1935-36 1936-37 Change. 


Revenue 

Ordinary Scclioii 

1,336 

1,452 

+116 

Extra-urdinary Sediou 

lül 

146 

+45 

Loans 

772 

680 

—91 

Surpliis transferred from 

previous year 

7 

0 

—7 

Total 

2,215 

2,278 

+63 

Expendituue 

Ordinary Sedion 

1,309 

1,357 

+48 

Extra-ordinary Sedion 

906 

921 

+15 

Total 

2,215 

2,278 

+63 


It wilI bc noticed that there has been an 
iiiercase in both the ordinary and the extra- 
ordinary revcniies over the figures of the last 
year. 

Aiuilysing the sources of Revenue, we get: 


Classificatiun of Rkvenue 
Ordinary Sixtion 
Taxes 

Revenue from Government cnlerprises and x^roperlics 
Stamp receipts 

Contribution from the Special accoiint of ci>mniuiiication 
Services 

Contribution from the Bank of Japan 
Miscellaneous revenue 

Transferred from Education Improvement and Agriculliire 
Encouragement Fund 


Total 


Extha-ordinary Section : 

Proceeds of sales of Govemmenl piv^perties 
Miscellaneous receipts .. .. 

Construction expenses conlributed hy piiblíc orgaiiizaljon .. 
Share in construction expenses borne by piiblic orgaiiízutioii .. 
Scientific research encouragemem funds reccived 
Transferred from the Special account 
Repayment from insurance companies 
Receipts from Export Credit Insurance 
Manchoukuo’s contribution to National Defence 
Special profit tax 


Total 



In Tliousands of Yens. 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Change. 

828,742 

924,804 

+96,063 

276.410 

291,885 

+15,475 

82,205 

79,664 

—2,541 

78,000 

81,000 

+3,000 

25,365 

20,760 

+4304 

38,588 

47,079 

+8,492 

6,232 

6,649 

+417 

1,335,541 

1,451,842 

+116,301 

10,647 

16,154 

+5,507 

22,076 

11,791 

—10,285 

5,263 

7,225 

+1,963 

8,497 

10364 

+1367 

30 

30 


10,124 

29,506 

+19381 

3,521 

3,521 


796 

796 


9,873 

24,500 

+14327 

30396 

42,088 

+11392 

101322 

145,974 

+44,725 


Total receiplt (from non-boxroweu souxeos) 


1,436,763 1,597316 +161,053 
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In tlie ordinary section, of tbe total inorease properties. In the Japanese Badget “ Speoial 
of 116 million yens, 96 million is due to the Âccounts" refer to certain seU-balaneing 
inoreased receipts from taxes. During the cur- revenues and expenditures, liko our Railway 
rent fiscal year, the financial rcsources werc Budget. There has been an increase^ of 20 
cxhaustively explorcd; and they have been million yens in the extraurdinary receipts by 
Bcoured with even greater thuroughness for the transfer from special accoimts. 
next year. Estimated revenue from taxation for The meaning is that during the coming 
the next year exceeds the peak íax revenue figure fiscal year the capital side of thesc special 
of 1928 by 9 million yens. Corning to the âccounts will bc starved. Japan is thus taxing 
fxtraordiuaiy scction, of tlio total incrcasc of hersclf and mortgaging her future to the utmost 
45 million yens, 11 million is duo to Special lo gct as nmcli revenue as sho can gct immc- 
Profit tax, 14 million tu the increuse in (Japan’s diately. And liow she prui^oses to spend it will 
índia) Manchukuo’s contribution to National be apparent from the following toblc, where 


(Japanese) Defeuce; and 5 million to the in- 
«'easc in the procccds of síiles of governincnt 


Imperial Houseliuld 

Foreign ufficc 

Home Office 

Finance Deparlinont 

War Office 

Navy Office 

Justice Depurlment 

Educalion Departnieiit 

Agriculture and Forestrv Depailmeiil 

Commerce & Industry Department 

Communications Department 

Overseas Aífairs Department 

Total 

Of the total Ordinaiy Revenue of 1357 
million yens, 32 per cent is to be spent in the 
War and Navy Departments; and of the extra- 
ordinary Revenue of 920 million yens, 69 per 
cent is to be spent in thosc departments. Of 
the total increase of 63 million yens, comparod 
with the previous year, .'iG million yens are to 
be spent on War and Navy and Home oflScc. 
The increase in the extraordinnry section of the 
expenditure on Home officc is significant. This 
increase is mainly due to expenditure in con- 
nection with industrial dcvclopment. Is Japan 
organizing her industries for mccting foreign 
blockadc? 

Wc now tabulate bclow Japan’s military 
expenditure since she planned the disguised 
annexation of Mnnchukuo. It will be seen 
that in seven years Japan’,s total expenditure 
on Army and Navy has nearly trebled itself. 
Expansion in military expenditure since 1932-33 
oceurred chiefly in non-rccuiTÍng items, chieíly 
of military cquipments. Tn 1936-37 Budget 
appropriations for Army and Navy showed only 
n^slight increase, and tliat chiefly in ordinary 
expenditures. This fact lends colour to the 
belief that the maximum in Japan’8 swelling 


expenditures by departments are shown and 
cumparcd with tltosc of the previous year. 

Expenditure for 1936-37 By Deparlmcnts (In 1,000 yciiH.) 
Ordinary Comparison Exrraordinary Comparison 
Section. with previoot Section. with prcvioits 
Year. Year. 

4,500 

17,293 4-463 14,410 4-1,561 

52,912 +3,051 131,384 +17,640 

462,944 +2,438 28,604 —51 

191,160 +11,356 316,343 +3,188 

236,886 4*20,968 314,970 +1,105 

36,469 +556 3,086 +603 

131,5.34 +1,048 10,996 —8,343 

34,123 -1-2,881 .56,072 —6,161 

5,705 +216 13,202 .i-.5,226 

181,487 +4,590 15,045 +1,979 

2,188 +214 16,819 —1,813 

1,357,201 +47,783 920,930 +14,933 


military expenditme has now been reached; and 
that she is now fully equipped militarily. 

Army and Navy Oijtlays since 1930-31. 


Fiscal Year. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Total. 

Change 

1930-31 

201 

242 

443 

-- 

1931-32 

227 

227 

455 

—12 

39.32-33 

274 

313 

586 

131 

1933..34 

463 

410 

873 

287 

19.34-35 

454 

489 

943 

70 

19.35..36 

493 

.530 

1,02.3 

80 

3936-37 

508 

552 

1,059 

36 


The hectie increase in the military expendi¬ 
ture of Japan, and the methods by which the 
increascd revenue is secured reserables closely 
that of Gcrmany in the penultimate years before 
the Grcat War. Our suspicion is that Japan ia 
preparing for a fresh War. And no wonder the 
Commander-in-Chief foreshadows an increase 
in the Military Budget over here in índia. 

We speak of a fresh war, bccause Japan 
has been in reality at war with China for the 
last few years, 

J. M. Datta 

Proposed Congress “Foreign Department** 

Of the draft resolutions passed by the 
Ck>ngreB8 Working Oommittee at its meeting 







ott March 21 íast and subsequent dates, to be 
placed before the Subjects Committce of the 
Congress session at Lucknow, onc relates to the 
organization of a foreign departnicnt." It 
runs as follows: 

The Congress aulhorises and directe the Working 
Committee to organise a foreign deparlment of the All- 
India Congreaa Committee oflice to work linder the general 
auperintendence of the Working General Secretary and 
with auch special staíl aa may be neceasary with a view 
to creating and maintaining contacta with Indiana over- 
aeaa and with internaiional laboiir and olher organizations 
abroad with whom co-operation ia posaihle and ia likely 
to help in the cause of Indian freedom. 

Such a department lias bcen all along 
nceded. 

By the by, wliat has become of the one 
lakh of nipees left by President Patel for 
foreign publicity work in the interests of índia 
to be organized and condueted by Mr. Sublias 
C. Bose? 

Closer AssocuUion with the Masses 

Anothcr draft resolution of the Congress 
Working Committee runs thus : 

The Congress is of the opinion that it is desirable 
to develop closer association betwecn the masses and the 
Congress organization so that they may take their fuU 
sliare in shaping the Congress policy and in its activi* 
ties and the organization might become even more res- 
ponsive to their nceds and desires. With a view to this 
and further to bring about closer co-operation with olher 
organizations of peasants, workers and olhers, which aim 
at freedom of the Indian pcople and to make the Con- 
grest a joint front of all anii-imperialist elements in the 
country, this Congress appoints a committee consisting 
of (names to bc íUled in) to suggcst a revision of the con- 
stitiitlon. The Committee shall report to the AlMndia 
Congress Committee by lhe end of June, 19^ and its 
report shall be then circulated to lhe Provincial and 
District Committees for opinion. The final rccommenda- 
tions of the All-India Congress Committee on this report 
shall 1^ placed before the nexí Session of lhe Congress. 

This is a very important resolution. 

In order that the masses may rcally parti- 
cipate in the activities oI the Congress, they 
should have some education. At present in 
inany píaces members of the intelligenlsia 
assume the leadership of the peasants and 
workers and speak in their name. This may 
be necessary at the initial stago. But the 
sooner real peasants and real working men are 
able to elect some of their fellows as Icadcrs 
the better. 

The education of the masses is a big 
problem, but it cannot be left imtackled, to takc 
care of itself or to be takcn care of by the 
bureaucracy. 

Congress to ** carry on the struggle for 
freedom ** 

The nçxt resolution of the Congress Work¬ 


ing Committee is very lóng^ and does not 
require any comment. It runs as follows: 

The Congress draws public attetition, again to the 
widesi^ead and intensivo sappmsion of civil and, in 
many instances, personal liberttes in Índia by the Biitísh 
Government with the object of cruahing the nationgl. igd 
labour and peasant movements, in particular, to the han- 
ning of hundreds of Congress and other national organiza- 
tions and labour and peasant unions and p<ditictl and 
other groups, seizure and continurd poiaession. by tbe 
Government of many Ashrams and othw educational in- 
fititutions, continuation of the ordinance regime by cttti- 
fication and passage of lhe Criminal Law Amendmaiit Act 
even after its rejection twicc by the Assembly and enact- 
ment of similar provincial Acts, proscription and 
of books and pcriodicals, niimeroiis press lawa and eeiiaor- 
ship resulting in suppression of 348 newspapora in reoent 
years pd forfeíture of large sums depoaitea aa aeeurities, 
detention of large numbers of people for indefinite periods 
without charge or trial, numerous special and additional 
disabilities under which the people of the Froittfer Pko- 
vince have to suffer, many encroachments on penonal 
liberty in parts of Bengal, restriction by extemment, intom- 
ment and otherwise to free movement of fiersons within 
the counlry, thus preventing lhem from carrying on their 
usual oceupations and businesses and even obstniction of 
hnmanitarian and relief work, indiscriminate and wide- 
spread searches of houses, difficulties placed in the way 
of Indians going abroad and barriers to return home— 
many Indians in foreign countríes have thus to live 
in exile far from their own people and their motherland» 

The Congress notes that at no period sinoe the great 
revolt^ of 1857 has the suppression of civil and personal 
líberties and repression of the Indian people, which is 
the normal fealiire of the British adminístration in índia 
today, been so great as it is now. While recognizing that 
this extraordinary suppression and repression are meosores 
of slrength and succcss of Indians struggle for freedom, 
the Congress desires to point oiit that such is the back- 
ground to the new conslitution Act, in spite of the State- 
ments made by reprosentatives of the British Govern¬ 
ment that constitutional progress is being made in Índia. 

Further the Congress deeply regreis that in Indian 
States there is similar suppressiop of civil and personal 
líberties and in many of them conditions in this respeet 
are even worse than in the rest of índia and almost 
every kind of liberty is non-existent, that in some States 
even the Congress has been banned and normal and peace^ 
fui Work of organization prevented and insult offered to 
the national flag. The Congress realises that the effec- 
tive power behind States is that of the British Govern¬ 
ment and many States are under dircct control of British 
oíficers. However, the responsibility for this deplorablc 
State of affairs might bc shared between the British 
Government and the ruiers of the State, the Congress 
declares that it can recognize no dififerentiation in per¬ 
sonal, civil and dcmocratic liberties as between the 
States and lhe rest of índia. 

The Congress expresses the determination of the 
Indian pcople that, notwithstanding this attempt to 
paralyse national growth and activity, they will continue 
to face the situation with courage and fortitnde and will 
carry on lhe struggle for freedom till independence is 
ttchieved. 

I ' ^ 

1 

Congress and PoUtical Sufferers 

In a fourth resolution Congress would bo 
osked to send its greetíngs to tiie tbousands of 
Indians who are in pristm, in detention and ín 
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exile for political causes and who suffer in 
silence and with bravc endurance in the cause 
of India’s freedom. “ In particular, the Con- 
gress sends its affectionate greetings ” to Khan 
Âbdul Ohnffar Khan and Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose. “The Congress also oifers its eamest 
sjnnpathy to the brave people of the N,-W. 
' F. P., as well as to the people of Midnaporc 
difltrict and some othcr parta of Bcngal.” 

J/ 

Government and Subhas Chandra Bose 

The fact having becn published that Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose has rcceiyed through the 
British ronsul at Vienna, an intimation that he 
could not expect to be at libcrty if hc returned 
to índia, questiona were asked in the Legisla¬ 
tivo Assembly in relation to the raatter. The 
official answer confirmed the report that such 
• intimation had been sent to hiin by Government. 

Government has been censurcd by the 
Assembly for depriving a man of his liberty 
without any trial and intending again to send 
him to prison—of course without any trial as 
before, thus intending to kcop him in exile for 
an indeíinite period. 

Govemment’s defence is the unprovcd 
assertion that Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose is a 
terrorist and was associatcd with terrorists. But 
where is the proof ? If there bo any evidcncc, 
why not place it before a jndgc and jury ? 
Mere assertions, from whonisocvcr thcy inay 
proceed, cannot take the place of evidcncc which 
can stand the test of cross-oxainination and 
judicial sifting aceording to the ordinary pro¬ 
cesses of law. The old and hackncycd plea 
that (alleged) revohitionarios cnnnot be brought 
to trial on account of the risk which the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution will have to run, has 
no Icgs to stand upon. For very inany such 
reyolutionaries have been tried without the 
witnesses rccciving even pin-pricks on that 
account. 

Government appears to attach nnich im- 
portance to a letter written by Mr. Krishnadas 
to Mahatma Gandhi, years ago, which was in- 
tercepted by the policc. But what Mr. 
Krishnadas himself says shows that the allega- 
tions made in that letter do not possess any 
evidential value. Says he : 

** The alleged facts about the existence of several 
schoola of revolutionaries in Bengal were gathered by me 
in priaon dnring the msh of the movement when all sorta 
of people were thrown together pellmell. These included 
aatyapahia, unsopbiaticated villagers, some revolu¬ 
tionaries and 8 host of Government emiasaries or agent 
provoeateun who were sent to create confusion in the 
ranka of civil tesistera. I cannot vouch that I was not 
míaled by some.belonging to thia laat gfoup into forming 


my opinion about the. political sitwation in Bamal '%hicà 
may ultimately prove to be without any foundatkm. < 

"I should also make it olear that I have nô dixéct 
knowledge of Sjt. Subhas Chandra Bose’e compUcity 
the Yugantar party of the revolutionaries. and that what 
I wrote was based on hearsay or gosaip. Thera ia alao 
another fact to be taken into consideration. We the 
Gandhiites started with a prejndice against Sj. Bose, 
because of his opposition to Gandiüji at the two' aeasions 
of the Congress held in Calcutta and Lahoie ^ his 
open criticism of Gandhiji’s policy. This opposition and 
criticism might have been induced by the r^cal outiook 
of Sj. Bose as opposed to vdiat is considered to be 
Gandhiji’8 conservatism.yBut some people often whis- 
pered into our ears that Sj. Bo8e’s real opposition centred 
round the Congress creed of non-violence which many of 
us readily believed... ITiis however is no evidence to 
prove that Sj. Bose was an out and out advocate of 
violenuc as opposed to the policy of non-violence. He 
may be aíter all a victim of the prejudice created against 
him by the parties, including the government inteiesled in 
keeping him out of the field of polities, espccially 
that of Bengal .”—United Press. 

Even if Mr. Krishnadas had not now said 
how hc carne to write the intercepted letter and 
how its contents, “ based ou hearsay or gossip,” 
were gathered, we would not have attached any 
importance to it. Even men who are far 
greater than Mr. Krishnadas are not infalliblc, 
particularly if their statements are based on 
hearsay or gossip. If they can stand cross- 
exainination, thcn their statements may have 
some value. Jncidcntally, it must be said herc 
that Mr. Krishnadas ought to have said all that 
he now says, at the time whcn the Law Member 
first mentioned his letter in the Assembly 
months ago. 

The spokesmen of the Government in the 
Assembly juferred rcpeatedly to Mr. Bose’3 in- 
iclluctual powcrs and organizing capacity. 
Perhaps these constitute his real offence. Such 
a man, if left at large, is n real menacc to 
official autocracy! 

By the by, as Mr. Krishnadas says “ We 
the Gandhiites started with a prejudice against 
Mr. Bose,” cte., may it be asked whether that 
sort of prejudice and its causes have anything 
to do with President PatePs one lakh not being 
givcn to him ? 

The Financial PligJu of Bihar 

Mr. Sachchidanda Sinha’s article in t^e 
March number of The Ilindustan Review is tbe 
text of a memorandum submitted to Sir Otto 
Nicmeyer at tíie request of the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa. It gives one an aceurate 
idea of the financial condition of the Bihar 
Government. Bihar and Orissa was made a 
separate administrative unit in 1912. 

“ ... the budget of 1912-13 provided a revenue 
of 704 lakha for Bengal (population, 45 millions) and 
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only 396 lakhs for Bihar and Orissa (population, 34 
millions). The province thus started with a serious 
financial handicap—an incidence oí revenue per mille 
of population of Rs. 1,165, as compared with that of 
Rs. 1,563 in Bengal; and Bengal itself was worsc than 
lhe other provinces.” 

How Bihar and Bengal are worsc off than 
the other provinces is shown by Mr. Sinha in 
two tables. He writes : 


The lable given helow shows lhe expenditurc per 
mille of the population in lhe various provinces, as 
budgetted for 1935-36. 


Bihar and Orissa 
Bengal 

IJiiiled Provinces 

Assam 

Madrus 

Ceniral Provinces 

Piinjab 

B(»ml)ay 

These íigiires call for no comme 


1447 

2234 

2487 

3101 

3518 

3096 

4480 

6669 


The other table is introdiiccd with the 
íollowing worda : 


The íollowing lablc (which covers expendiliire under 
lhe íollowing “ Developmenl ” heads of expendilure— 
Srienlilie Departinenls, Kdiiculion, JVIcdical, Public 
Health, Agriciillure, Industries, Civil Works and 
Mihcdlaneons) show clearly the ellecl of necessary rc- 
Irenchment in ihis province as compared with that in the 
other provinces. 


Expenditure per miixe ok Population. 



1929-30. 

1935-36. 

Percentagt 
of rediic- 
tion in ex- 

Bihar and OrÍ 2 ;sa 

693 

514 

penflitiirc. 

26% 

Bengal 

761 

764 

United Provinces 

769 

798 

.. 

Central Provinces 

.. 1260 

1032 

18% 

Madràs 

.. 14.50 

13.58 

6% 

Bombay 

.. 2029 

1882 

7% 

Piinjab 

.. 2182 

1731 

21% 


Scarciiy or Famine in Bankiira Again 

Last year^s floods íollowing iipoii scanty 
crops created great distresa in several diatricts 
of the Burdwan division, including Bankurii. 
This yoar again a large section of lhe popula¬ 
tion of that district has been redueed to great 
straits owing to very poor cropa. 

The Bankiira Sainniilani, along with other 
oj‘ganizations, have been giving relief to the 
pepide in distresa. The editor of this journal 
ia the preaident of tliis body and Mr. Risliindra- 
nath Sarkar, M.A., B.L., Ádvocate, High Court, 
its honorary secretary. Thoae who wish to 
help the pooi* hungry ragged people through 
this body will kindly send their contributions to 
Mr. Rishindranath Sarkar at 20A, Sankharitola 
East Lane, Caleiitta. The photograplis repro- 
duced here are of people who had come for doles 
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at the Jamjuri centre of the Bankura 
Sammilani. 



Another body which has been giving relief 
is tlie l^ankurii Tiiatricit Relief Committee. The 
Dislricl Judg(' is tlie president of this eoin- 
inittee. Other offiee-bcarera and meinbers are: 
tlie District Magistrate; Rai Bahadur Baaanta 
Kuinar Niyogi, loador of the local bar; Rev. 
A. E. Brown, principal of the local Collegc; and 
iiiany l(*ading giaillenuMi of the town, Pro- 
f(*s.^or Sasankas(‘khar Banerji is its secretary. 
The treasiirer, to whoni all contributions meant 
for this e()iiiniitl(*e an» to b(‘ serit, is the trea- 
.siiry officer of Bankura. 

Th(‘ appeal lo th(» generous public of this 
I^ankura District Relief Committee States that 
out of a total |)opulation of 11 lakhs in this 
district mon* than fiv(» lakhs are serio\isly 
aflVcIcMl by scarcity of food, and that to save 
lhe lives of so many |)eople some fiftcen to six- 
leen lakhs of riipees will bc required. The 
appeal adds that the district is suffering not 
nH»rel\ froni scarcity of food, but that there is 
great scarcity of wator also, the tanks and Wells 
having for the most part dried up to a great 
ext(‘nt. The resiilt is that men and cattle are 
compelled to drink muddy water, where even 
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tliat is available at somo distancc froni thc 
villages. 

Dr. Sir Kedarnalh Das 

By tho doath of Dr. Sir Kodarnatli Das 
both tbe i)rofos.sion and tbo public havo lost a 
vory distinguisbed ol)st.ctrician. His caroor as 
a studont was vory brilliant. througbout and 
cqually brilliant was bis profossional carcer. 
He was an autlior of noto in tbo subjoct wbio.l'. 
he profcssed and invontod a surgioal instrument 
whieh goes by bis namo. IIo inado bis niark 
as a teachor and administrator in oonncction 
witli tbe Carmiobael Modi<‘al Collogo, Oaloutta. 
He was a b.a. and m.b. of tbe Calcutta Univcr- 
sity and obtainod bis m.d. dogrec froin thc 
Madras University. 

The Proposed Bengal National Museum 

Mr. Mukul Chainlra Dey, principal of tbo 
Government Scbool of Art in Calcutta, has 
launched a schemc for a Bengal National 
Museum to be founded in Calcutta. The 
schemc comes appropriately froin hira, as he 
is himself a distinguisbed artist. We recall the 
days when he was a school boy at Santiniketan, 
s pupil of the ordinary scbool department but 



Dr. Sir Kadamath Das 
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not a student of thc Kalabhavan or art school 
therc. He used even then to draw watcr- 
colour pictures, some of which, along with the 
Works of various artists, were exhibited at an 
exhibition held at the Samavay Mansions, 
Calcutta. Mr. James Ramsay MacDonald 
was then on a visit to this country and happened 
tò come to this exhibition. One water-colour 
by tlic boy Mukul Dey arrested his attcntion, 
and, aftcr loarning who he was, Mr. MacDonald 
said tliat, if thc boy coiild bc given opportu- 
nitics for training, hc would make liis inark as 
an artiat. Hc got such opportunitics iii this 
country, Europc and America, and now he 
intonds with thc hclp of tlic i)ublic to provido 
a homc for Tndian works of urt, wherc thcy 
cnn bo kcpt for exhibition or for salc, whcrc 
Iccturcs on art can bc dclivercd and various 
(dhcr thiiigs donc for thc cncouragcmcnt of 
arts and orafis. 

Mr. Dtiy has roccivcd cncouraging Icttcra 
froni many pcr.sons, including thc poct, tliinkcr 
and artist Rabindranatli 'rag(»re, supporting thc 
scliciuc. Wo ha\’c no spacc to incntion the 
namcs of all of thcm. \Vc incntion only a fcw; 

(Jagancndranath Tagorc, Samarcndranath 
Tagorc, Abanindranath Tagorc, Surcndranath 
Tagorc, thc Ilon’hlc Justice .lolin liOrt-Williams, 
C. O. Rcmfry ((.Jiicf Judgc, Siuall Causes 
Court), B. C. I^iw, P. C. Nahar, M. D. Darbari, 
T)r. Stanley ,1. O. Nairn, í. S. K. Ohuznavi, 
Sarat (-handra Chatterji, (-olonci and Mrs. 
E. H. Vcrc-IIodgc, Dr. A. C. Ukil, Mrs. Louisc 
S. Rankin, Sir Akbar Ilydari, O. S. Dutt, 
A. H. Harley, E. R. Fawcàs, S. C,. Mittcr, Dr. 
Frapk Mac(!ay, D. N. Wadia, J. V. Mancn. 
O. C. Gangoly, Mr. and Mrs. D. AV. Dodwcll, 
James Buchanan, Lady Muricl Paget, Miss 
Joscphinc MacLcod. 

_Mr. Dcy’s scheme is uscful and worthy oi 
^pport. We wish him succcss. Rabindranath 
Tagore has written to him: 

My dear Mukul, 

1 have read wilh great intere.^l your scheme for a 
Bengal National Miiseiim in memory of the late King 
George V. I agree with you that an organized centre 
such as you suggest could do much lo educate our 
public in lhe value of the indigenous arts and crafts 
of this province and create a geniiinc interest in lheir 
promotion. Ir is an ohject very dear to my iieart and 
I cannot lielp welcoming any endoavoiir towards its 
realízation. You have my best wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

One Effect of the Communal Decision 

In the following tablc we compare the 
average area, population and voting strength 


per niral constituency in the future Bengal 
Legislativo Assembly. 

Area. Population. Voters. 

General .. 1,999 sq. mile. 551^94 68,944 

Musiim 651 „ „ 242,168 29,596 

Even if we allow for the multiple constitu- 
encies, in thc case of the Hindus, the average 
niiinber of Hindu voters per scat would be 
37,606 as against 29,596 Muhammadan voters. 

Calcutta University Constituency to be made 
A Government Pocket Borough 

At j)rescnt graduates of seven ycars’ stand- 
ing can vote for the ('alciitta University consti¬ 
tuency. The Bengal flovcrninent proposed the 
electorate to be restricted to fellows (80 per 
ceni of wlioin are nominatcd) and the regis- 
tered gradiiates. The Provincial Advisory 
Ooinmittec accepted it by a majority—^the 
majority consisting of two IIon’blc Members of 
the Bengal C-ahinet and the Reforms Com- 
rnissionor, who setuned to take it for granted 
diiring the Committee discussions that the last 
w^ord had been said on the subject—and of non- 
graduates, while the ininority consisted of 
graduates of the (Jalcutta University. The 
Bengal (íoverninent projiosal and that of thc 
Provincial (\)niniittee restricted thc electorate 
to register(‘d graduates only, biit lhe Hammond 
( oniinittee Jias gone onc» step further, it has 
r(*coininen<Ied only graduates of not less than 
7 yrars’ standing irhosc tiamcs arr bortw on thc 
Itcíjistn' of draduatcH. The resull is a 
very eonsid('ral)le narrowing down of thc clec- 
tí)rate. Aceording to the ('ominand Paj)er No. 
3922, lhe nuinber of elcctors in the Caleiitia 
University eonstitueney in 1929 was 7,886. By 
this time, it is expected to have swclled to some 
9,000. But aceording to thi* Hammond propo- 
sals, the apj)roxiniate number of voters is 
going to be 350. fSeo Indian Delimitation 
Committee, Vol. II, p. 78]. And oiit of these 
350 more than 100 are Fellows. The Univer¬ 
sity Constitueney is going to be converted into 
a pocket borough; for the Government of the 
(lay by manipulating thc nomination of fellows 
will be able to influenee the eleetion. 

J. M. Datta 

Tn the of)inion of the wiae men of the 
Hammond Committee any illiteratc adult pay- 
ing a sinall eess or tax is fit to judge of the 
qualifications of candidates and vote for the 
riglit i)erson; but an adult graduate must be 
of seven years’ standing ànd be a registered 
one, to boot, before he can bc safely entrusted 
with the vote! British bureaucrate in Indii^ 
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may have tlieir rrusons for thinking or pretend- 
ing to think thus. Buí why did tlio Indian 
fnenib(írs ciy ditto? We are not siirpriscd, 
howcver. (lovcrninent know the iiien thcy 
select lo serve on their coiiiiuittees. 

Tlic extrcmcly retrograde Hairunond pro- 
posals eannot be too sevcrely coiidomned.— 
Edilor, The Modern Review. 

Japaris Readiness for the Nrxl Wnr 

Nankinc;. 

Japan has a standing army <d oiily 276,647 mm, biit 
shr raii ino})ili/.t' 2,000,000 mm iri llu* event of war, 
derlaroil JVIr. Liu Pai-Min, Profrssor nf Japanesfí History 
at thr Onira] Polifical ínsiilcilt^, íii a Imliire }icre. 

Mr. Liu. rct:(»gfiizfd as om* of tho foreiiiost Chinese 
aiilhoriríes on Japan, said rhat japanV military strength 
and industrial prcparrdnrss liad shown aímost un^ 
helievable growtli ” sincr JapanV war witii China in 1894 
and 1895. 

Of Japan^s standing army, 17 divisions mnsisling 
of 187,000 mm werr stalioned in Japan proper, while 
the remaining 159,000 mm were in Formosa, Manchiiria 
and Norlh China. The forces werc composcd of 17,3'13 
officers and 259,304 soldiers. 

Japan was the third largesl Naval power. She bad 
269 ..ships wilh a tonnage of more than 1,000,000, and 
Mr. Liu predicled the early complelion of her sccond naval 
repleni.shment plan, wliich, he said, called f<»r lhe con- 
Htriiction, before lhe en<l of 1936, of iwo 8,500 ton 
rniisers, 14 first-class desiroyer** of lhe 1,400 ton type, 
.six suhmarines and a rnimher of lorpedo-b(»als. 

'rhe Japanese army’s air forre rotisi.sled of approxi- 
iiialely 1,000 aeroplanes, while lhe naval air force bati 
24 aeroplaiie rorps wilh 10,000 oflirers and rnen. The 
iiiimher of acToplanes helonging to the.se air oorps were, 
bowevíT, uiiknown. Rriitvr. 

Sovi(*t Rússia eaii bring iiilo tho field 
Uiirteeii inillion soldiers. She has perhaps a 
larg(*r luiniber of aeroplanos, than any other 
power. Her navy is not so big as tho.^e of 
the otlier front rank powers. 

A Japanese Lady\s Impressions of índia 

T)r. Kohra Tonika of tlie Tokyo Woinen’s 
Uriiversity, founder of tlie Institute of Home 
Soi(‘nce and the FAxeutive Seeretary of the 
New Living •VIovernent in Japan, born of a 
rejuited Saniurai fainily, was the Japanese dcle- 
gate to the All-India Womeids Conferenee held 
at Trivandruni. The Orievt Gong of Singapore 
puhlishes her impressions of Índia. She says 
in Trivandrum she inet many leading Indian 
woincn of diffcrent eoinnnmities, all working 
unitedly and wholc-heartedly for the welfare of 
woinen in índia. Om submission to the woraen 
leaders of índia have bccn similar to Dr. Kohra 
Tonika^s advice quoted below. 

“From what I have observed, I have come to feel 
that Indian women shoiild come down to the levcl of 
the poor peuple lo work hand in hand wilh them and 
lhen only they woiild be able to fulhl the mission of the 
Conferenee. It ia not always wise to depend upon the 


legal Hohition of all their problema, but the women ahould 
face the real conditlons of life and work directly at it 
and thus bring about the success of their work. 

** In th is respect my Indian sisters have some- 
thing to Ktudy from Japanese women who fought per- 
sistcntly for their legal rights for full twenty years and 
broiight many Icgislations passed; but these legal changes 
come 80 slowly, while women’8 talents are spent in solving 
practical probleiiis of everyday life. We have a strong 
wave over Japanese organizations not to talk very 
tmich but to go siraight at oiir problems to be solved. So 
what we women in Japan can contribute to oiir sisters 
in índia is to advise them to be quite practical jiist 
like in home life without speaking miich. We in Japan 
are always Irying lo rlean lhe Sociely, walrh the children 
and feed oiir mm. 

“Japan no im>re believe.s in the lheory of Fatalism. 
Fale has noihing to do wilh the presrnt-day Japanese 
life. Japan always looks to the practical side (d life wilh 
greal cnthn.*«iasm and practical altempts.” 

The British rulers of índia aí)pear to think 
that índia of the past was an cntirely or alinost 
entirely agrioultural country and her chief 
núv now and in future should be that of a 
sui)plier of raw materiais. That is a wrong 
view. But assuming its corroetness for tho 
iionce, may ono ask whether what Ooverninent 
has dont* for agriculture in índia is at all 
adcHiuato? We know it is iittcrly inadequatc. 
But k*t our Japanese visitor speak. 

“ F.ngineering skill and knowlodge of ibe applica- 
lion of machinery in agriculture sln)iild b(‘ advanced 
lin ÍndiaI. The poor farmers work very hard in the 
paddy fields. .Suflicíent irrigatíon has n»)l yt‘t come to the 
íand. If properly looked aflcr, lhe ri<b naliire of Indian 
.soil will crrtainly prodnce more than enough for the 
tliickly populal(‘d inhabítants of lhe contineril and perhaps 
for lhe world lf>o. 

“ ín Japan, every incb of agricultiiral laiid is culli- 
valed likfí u garden. Wc bad once no gond soil, no 
good water-supply and no irrigation sysicin. All these 
difficullies have now bcen compieTed. At presmt we 
have in Japan even the so-callcd ‘VfTliral Agriculture,’ 
that is to say, we plant siiitable plants aceording to the 
lieigbls of lhe land, and so we are able to raise íood 
Products even on the top of lhe rocky mountains.” 

Regarding untouchability and caste she 
writes: 

“ We hear much about untouchability and caste 
System, but if Indians have so much love for birds and 
animal.s, why should they not overcome caste differences 
among them? In Japan we had a lime when Feudal 
System was in existence. Feudal System compelled caste 
ilistinctions. There were nobilities, warriors, farmers, 
artisan.s and merchants. Below them caine untonchables. 
But wc overcame it at the time of the Restoration and 
gradiially social eqiiality is eslablished partly by Registra- 
tion System and partly by compulsory public education.” 

Wc liave often said in our Bengali and 
English monthlies that, though wc refer 
rhetorically to the rise of Japan in order to 
cncourage and strengthen ourselvcs, we have , 
not taken the steps which the Japanese took to 
build up a new nation. Political reconstruetion 
miglit liave been and may still be beyond our 
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power. But social reconstruction is not so. 
Are not the bulk of the Indian peoplc 
still indiffereiit, if not actually hostile, to 
social reconstruction ? 

The result of compulsory frcc cducation in 
Japan is tlms dcscribcd: . 

“Compulsory írt^e t^ducution for evory liuman child 
is the experimciit we huve gone tlirough in Japan, with 
the result 99% of Japan is literatc. Almnst all women 
in Japan today can read newspapers and magazines. 
This is the basic nietliod to hring up national unity as 
well as higher standard of morality. Palrioli.sm comes 
only with unified feeling throughoul the nation.” 

It is for this roason that British bureau- 
crats íitiíl ihíMr Indian servants have not l>een 
in rcalily in favonr of universal literacy in 
índia—^whatever the proftíssions of any of them 
inay be. 

Evííi* sinco W(í bepran (o diseuss piiblie ques- 
lions in our yoiith we hav(‘ insistcd upon 
universal literacy as the swr qua non of Indian 
proízress. We are ^lad to find, therofore. that 
the essential iniportanco of univ(‘rsal literacy 
is further stressod by the Japanese lady: 

In Indiu when J mct Ür. Tagorc, iMr. Gandhi and 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and inany other proininent Icaders, 
í found thein suflíering very hard and irying their very 
hest to proviíle means for thosc siarving masses of Tndia 
and lhe uneducated depressed classes. Withoul literacy, 
ahility to read and write, mosl of all ‘ to think,* all their 
ellorls se#'m to me like poiiring water upon the hot and 
hunied slones lo })e rooled. 

Perhaps the Japanese visitor is not rip;ht in 
^rouping; Dr. Tagjore with the Conp;ress leadors 
in general in impressing upon our “ prominent 
leaders ” the indisp(*nsability of literacy for 
the advanceinent of índia. The Congress undor 
ifs leaders since the twenlies of this century 
has never attaehcd due iinportance to literacy, 
tliough a few Congress leaders do valuo it. 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, on tlie other hand, 
is (piite aware of its A^aliie and lias not kept his 
opinion a sccret. In tlie address delivered in 
(■alcutta during the reeent Ediication Week he 
dcclarod in effect that it was sliarneful that both 
(he bodies and the minds of our people are 
starved. 

Aligarh Makes Viceroy Doctor of Laws 

The Bonibay Chronicle, edited by Syed 
Abdullah Brelvi, writes: 

A series of visits by high Governirient oíEcials to 
the Aligarh Muslim University, which has heen the dis- 
tinctive feature of Dr. Ziauddin’s regime, triumphantly 
ciilmínated on Sunday when the Nizam as the Chanccllor 
of the University conferred the honorary degree of LL.Ü. 
on the Viceroy. The address lo Lord Willingdoii was, 
not unexpectedly, couched in the langiiage of the Court 
Poet and, of coiirse, referred to * the tact, caution and 
çourage’ of the Viceroy, who *guided Índia ihrough the 


period of gloom into lhe bríght era of lhe new constitu- 
tion which had earned lhe gratitude of all thoughtful 
Tndians.’ Fiilsome flatlery recognises no accepted 
standards and observes no moral rules. Dr. Ziauddín and 
his rolleagues «leserve thanks that they did not commit 
a wnrse ou trage on thoughl and thinking. Tndeed,^ the 
authorititis of Aligarh are cntitled to congratulations. 
They did not sell trulh cheap. For, 30,000 pieces of 
silver, eveii thoiigh liherally alloyed with baser metais, 
are a tlioiisand times more valuable than the proverbial 
thirly. 

We hílve, this, expressed the opinion 
tlud, if a British ruler of Índia can boast of the 
pioniiilgtition of inany ordinances and the cnact- 
nicnt of inany ordinance-like laws, the honorary 
(l('gr(*(» of Doctor of Ordinances ought to be 
confmcd upon hini. 

Is ii lhe opinion of the Aligarh hierarchy 
thal those who are not admirors of Lord 
Willingdon are not “ thoughtful ”? What do the 
Aligarii students think? 

Origin and Home of Indian 
Mnliainmadans 

Flis Ilighness the Right Ilonourable the 
Agíi Khan, who is accepted either opcnly or 
tacitly by Indian Muhanimadans of a political 
turn of mind as their leader, is reported by 
Tlie Statesman ” of February 18 last to have 
spoken (hus, in part, in addressing a meeting 
of the Exooutive Board of tlie All-India Moslem 
Ooiifercnco at Delhi : 

“ indian Mosleins realized that most of tbem were 
of ilie sanie blood as their TTindu hrelhren, and that 
manv of them were of mixed blood, and that those 
wlio had come to Tndia with the Moslem invaders 
had M‘llled down in this country for many centuries 
and had made índia their home and had no home 
oiitnde Tmlia : they wítc iiativea f>f índia just as 
their Ifindii brelhren werc natives of Tndia. The 
nit re fat'l thal lhev professed a religion which was 
profe.‘»s(-(l by inliahilants of other countries also 
madt' no diílerenrc. Just as lhe Afghan would not 
like Arabiaii tlominatinn antl lhe Arab did not like 
Turkish doinination. there is no oceasion to doubt 
tlie genuine feeling of Indian Moslems for Indian 
national i^in." 

Al liat tlio Afia Kbau said “ Indian Moslems 
rciilizcd " is correct as a statement of facts, 
tlioupli wc do not know whether “ Indian 
Mosleins n^alized ” them to be facts. Our ex* 
porionco iii Bcngal has been that many leading 
Mulmmmadans in Bengal get annoyed if they 
aro roiiiindcd that the blood in the veins of 
Indian Muhammadans ia wholly or mostly 
Indian—tliough Hindus makc such statemente 
oiily from tho anthropological and historical 
points of viow, as Hindus have nothing to gain 
in tho way of raising their intellectual, ethical 
and cultural status by claiming kinship with 
tho Muhammadans. The late Professor lâiuda 
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Baksh, barriatcr-at-law, of the Calcutta Univer- 
aity, wlio was a Bihari, was intenscly disliked 
by largií numbors of his co-religionists for hold¬ 
ing and giving expression to the views now 
reportcíi fo bc held by the Aga Khan and had 
to change his residence for fear of molestation. 

Not very long ago, Sir Abdur Rahim, now 
the Preaident of the Legislativo Aasembly, a 
few daya after laying down the rcins of offiee 
as an Exoeiitive Councillor to the Government 
of Bengal, said in liis Presidcntial addresa before 
the All-Tndia Mualira Leaguc at Aligarh that 
he feols more at home amongst the Turkomans 
and the Afghans than amongst his next-door 
Hindu neighí)()urs.” We do not know, at least 
the newspapers did not report, how Sir Abdur 
felt wli(»n in Noveml)er last some frontier tribes- 
inen of l^ísliawar fali his <'o-religionists) shot 
aí his ear. Sueli irnvsponsiblc stateinents, liav- 
ing no regard for the basie íruth iinderlying 
tlie faets and eireumstanees of the ease, and 
made i)(‘rhaps iinder the stress of the ^ Curse 
of Public life—that they eould not discusa any 
question, however grave, without introducing 
eonnnunal hatred ’ (our apologies to Sir 
Brojendra Lall IMitter), have becn responsible 
for fostering the separatist rnentality of the 
Indian Muhammadans. 

It is quite true that Indian Miihanimadans 
are natives of índia, just as ihe Eniperor 
Aurangzob was, with this difTerence (in favour 
of thal Mughal potentate) that, though hc 
lacked n(‘ilher wealth nor powcr nor ortho<loxy, 
he did not order that after his death his body 
should be buried elsewherc than in the un- 
saered soil of índia; but it cannot be said that 
no inodern Indian IMuhaminadan has thought 
índia unfit for his grave. 

Curriciila for Bengal Primary Schools 
And Maktabs 

The Government of Bengal in the Ministry 
of Ediieation have deeided to appoint a Com- 
inittec to eonsider the currieula suitable to the 
needs of primary schools and maktabs and the 
question of religious education in these institu- 
tions. The Comrnittee wili bc conatituted as 
follows:— 

Chaírmàn :—Mr. S, N. Mallik, c.i.e. 

Mcmliers:—Dr. Dhircntira Molian St*n, Santiníkctan, 
Mr. Anatli Nath Bose, Teachers’ Truining Department, 
Calcutta University, Rai Bahadur Abinash Chandra 
Banerjee, c.i.E., Dr. Prem Chand Lai, ph.n., Rev. S. K. 
Chatterjee, Head Master, Bishnupiir Siksha Sangha, 
Maulana Md. Akram Khan, Khan Bahadur Maulvi 
Alfaziiddin Ahrned, Relired A.ssistant Directnr of Public 
instruetion íor Miihammadan Education, Mr. J. M. Sen, 
Assistant Director of Public instruetion, Miss $. B. Gupta, 


Inspectress of Schools, Presidency and Burdwan Diyi- 
sions, Khan Bahadur Mr. Md. Maula Baksh, Assistant 
Director of Public Instruetion for Muhammadan Educa¬ 
tion, Mr. Abul Hossain, M.L., Mrs. M. A. Momen, 
Khan Bahadur Tasaddaq Ahmad, Special Ofiicer for 
Primary Education, Mr. T. C. Roy, Retired District 
Magistrate and Maulvi Abul Quasem, m.l.c. 

Khan Bahadur Tasaddaq Ahmad is also appointed 
Secretary of the Comrnittee. 

We do not want to eonsider in detail the 
fitness of the ladies and gentlemen named above 
for the Work to be performed by this com- 
mittec. But it niay bc noted that the^ non- 
oílicial section of the piiblie interested in primary 
education and non-ofíicial non-Christian bodies 
carrying on the work of primary education in 
Bengal ííív not represented in it—at any rate 
not ade(|uately represented. Hindu ladies who 
are not Govi‘ríunent servants have not, to say 
the least, takon loss active part in ])rimary 
(‘ducation lhan Muhainnuidan ladies. But the 
coiiimittec has no Hindu nou-official woman 
niember. Aniong the inembers there is not a 
single ])erson re])resenting the crities of the 
Education MinisterV primary education scherne, 
either from the ranks of journalists or from thosc 
of the general piiblic. While the Muhammadan 
crities of the alleged “ Ilinduizing Bengali 
liíerature are represented in it, there is none 
from thosi‘ who have rebutied such false 
allegations. 

Biography of Haraprasad Sastri 

A biography of the late Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, m.a., d. litt., 
C.I.K., is under preparation. The coininittec 
entnist(*d with íhe task of [ireiiaring and pub- 
lishing it ajipeal to persons who have letters of 
th(' savant and similar material in their posses- 
sion, to send them to Srijut Ganapati Sircar, 
Honorary Secretary, 69, Beliaghata Main Road, 
Calcutta, who will return them to the owncrs 
after taking copies. 

Congress Jubilee Celebration in Berlin 

The Indian Students^ Association, Berlin, 
celebrated the Congress Jubilee on Saturday, 
February 15, 1936. The function was attended, 
in addition to the Indians resident in Berlin, 
by inany distinguished German guests, inclu- 
ding officials and university professors. 

The celebration had to be postponed because 
of the fact that the Association was being 
reorganized in its new club rooms (Berlin- 
Charlottcnburg 4, Schluter Strasae 56). 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, then in Baden- 
wciler and Sjt. Subhas Bose then on his way 
to Dublin, were both invited to join in the 
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Jubilee celebration, but unfortunately neither 
could come. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in reply 
wished the function all success and Sjt. Subhas 
Bose, who has been intimately connected with 
the Association since its foundation, sent a 
special message for the Jubilee celebration. 

In his welcome address the Secretary 
einphasized the special significance of the 
function owing to the coincidence of the opening 
of the club rooms with the jubilee celebration. 
Dr. Kanai Ganguly, representative of the 
F(‘deration of Iridian Chambers of Commerce 
and índustry, spoke briefly about the origin and 
growth of iíie Indiaii Congress moveinent. 

In conelusion “ Bandc Mataram and 
Tag()re’s “ Janaganamanaadhinayaka were 
Hung. 

Movement for A Womens Medicai 
College in Calcutta 

Tliercí üiight to be a separatc 
medicai college in Bengal located in Calcutta. 
\V(*, therefore, welcome the establishment of the 
Hamkrishna M('dical Kducation Society for 
Women and aceord it our support. An influen- 
tial woim*n s meeting has already boen hehl for 
l^romoting the obj(Míts of the society. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru on Sivaji 

It has been ])ointed out in the j)ress that 
in his historical work, written while he was in 
prison and siibscfpiently í)ublished, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru has written that Sivaji 
murdered Afzal Khan treacherousiy. AVe have 
not seen the Pandit’s book. But if then* be such 
a staüauent in it, it may be due to tlie faet- that 
the author had no referenca» library by his side 
and coulíl not study what the late.st European 
and Indian authorities on the subject of SivajiV 
lif(* [lave written. Now that he is in a position 
to consult books freely, he will be able to revise 
his judgment after reading what Jadunath 
Sarkar, Kincaid and others have written. 'rberc 
is no oceasion to attaek the Pandit for it. Ile 
can have no animus against Sivaji. 

índia in ... ” 

That annual volumes called “ índia in . . ” 
(some year or other) are not carcfully pre- 
I)ared even aceording to the official standard 
must be apparent to all who have had oceasion 
to read or consult them. The latest issue is 
even more unsatisfactory than the previous ones, 
and thia has been ofRcially admitted. And yet 
each issue is published under the general appro- 
val of the Government. 


The debate on the vote relating to the 
Publicity Bureau of the Govemment of índia 
has done at least some good. Sir Henry Craik 
had to tell the opposition that the Government 
iiever questioned the bona fides of Mr. Gandhi 
or doubted his probity. Whatever the real value 
of such an official adrnission necessitated by 
circumstances, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai is to be 
(ongratulated upon having elicited it. 

Official and Non-official Annual History 

Just as the Governinent of índia issue an 
anmial historical survey of events happening all 
over índia from their i)oint of view% so the 
provincial governments makc such surveys in 
their rcspcTtive administration reports. Thcre 
arc criticisms in the pross, on the public platform 
and in council chambers of these surveys, 
showing that in the opinion of the public they 
are not unbiasscd history. 

While therõ ought to be such criticism, or 
ratluír, more exhaustive, thorough and compre- 
hensive criticism, something of a construetive 
character ought also to be done. Thcre ought to 
be non-official historiographers to write the 
annals of índia yc^ar after year, as also the 
annals of the separatc provinces annually. We 
are aware Ukí publication of such annals, if they 
are lo f)e quite acicurato as far as humanly 
practicable, is aftended with rísk. But the risk 
shouhl be takcn. If they are written, and 
|)ublish(‘d afler due forethought and precaution, 
soiiK* copies at least wdll remain in índia and 
lhe world for tlu» use of future generations, 
including future historians. 

“ Dominion Status ” Again ! ! ! 

Th(' British people call the Duke of 
\V(‘llington the Iron Duke. In characterizing 
Prince Bismarck s i)olicy the words blood and 
iron are used by liistorians. In our own day the 
Word st(*(*l is used adjectivcly ü) characterize 
Stalin and his career. What metallic and non- 
metallic substances will be named in connection 
with I.ord AVillingdon s viceregal regime in índia 
by future historians cannot be accurately anti- 
cipated. But no one can deny that he is a 
bold man. For on the eve of his departure from 
Ilidia he has again used the dcliberately dis- 
carded words “ dominion statusin connection 
with the Corning so-called reforms. 

In his speech at the farewcll dinner given 
in his lionour by Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy, the 
Viceroy described the Reforms Act as '' a great 
step forward towards India's goal of Dominion 
Status.’^ Educated Indians are well able to take 
and have already taken a correct view of that 
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Act. They considcr it a retrogrcssive ineasurc, 
one wliieh einhodios a constitulioii inucli worsc 
tliaii Ilidias |)n‘seiit constitution They will 
refuse to bc inisled by wliab Lord VVillingdon 
lias said. 

If Hk; Act liad really giveii índia a pro¬ 
gressivo ineasurc aiitomatically or cvoliitionarily 
Icading to self-rule, Indians would not have 
inind('(l tlie absence of the exprcssion “ doininion 
status ” or any referenco to it in the AVhitc* 
Pajier, tlie Joint Parlianicntary Committee^s 
Jte])ort, or the (.loverninent of índia Act, 1935. 
But tlie Act, as we have said, is a retrograde 
ineasurc, and thcí us(‘ of the words “ doininion 
status ” was d(*lib(‘rately avoided in all tliese 
oíTicial publications in ord(‘r not to leavc* any 
lingering hope of such a thing in the Indian 
inind. As it is a historical fact that such a 
hope was roused by words us(‘d by British 
Royalty and by British statesinen holding 
prinie-ininisterial, ininisterial and viccregal rank, 
on(‘ nuanber of Parliament felt it necessary to 
stat(‘ in the House of tkinimons that Parliament 
was bound only by its ovvn proniises, pledges 
and Acts, but not by even tlic words of the 
Sov(‘r('ign— and no one in tliat houso dissíuited 
froin that view. In the Ilouse of Pords, when 
the (jucstion of Indians final political goal was 
raised the Archbishop of Canterbury dcclared 
in effcct that the exprcssion “ doininion status” 
roused his repugnancc so niuch that he would 
advisí» all people to give up its use if possiblc. 
But Lord AVilIingdon has not found it possiblc. 
Some British politicians have said and would 
have us believe that iliat exiircssion could 
nowliere be used in tlu* Act as it was incapable 
of a legal deíinition. Perhaps when Mr. James 
Hainsay JMacDonald, Lord Irwin (now Lord 
Ilalifaxj and Lord Willingdon used it, they had 
some illegal or unlawful d(‘finition of it in their 
jiossession. 

We have said that ih use has bec n deli- 
berately avoided in order to kill the 
hope of dominion status in the Indian mind. 
But it nei‘d not have b(;en done witli that obj(‘ct. 
For the mosí advaneed poliíically-mindeí! 
Indians have b(‘en for ycars hoping and still 
hope to reacli tia* goal of indepcn<lence—not 
dominion status. 


Viceregal Srrnion on Commimal Si rife 

Tn the course of the speech referred to 
above Lord AVilIingdon also said:— 

“ Biil OH an old fricncl and well-wishcr I warri yoii thar 
índia can nevrr altain naiíonal lifa until individiialH ivill 
pmirciy fí>r the gorai of lhe c inlry and riol inrrely 
UieiÉ? peraonal advancenienl or ga i and uiitil she can 


gel rid of bitter communal strife, which is at present n 
canker in lhe body-polilic. It U my profound hope when 
under the new Reforma Act parties come into existence, 
as in uther countries, supporting different political 
principies, lhat thosc parlies will consist of members of 
difíercnl ronimiiiiilics who hold the same views, and that 
this will hclp lo get rid of that communal strife which is 
such a tcrriblr handicap lo yoiir political advance.” 

Tliese oft-repeated official serinons are per- 
iectly boring. \A'e have long known the hackneyed 
tniisms they contain. But officialdom or the 
hureaucraey in general ought not to utter them 
r(})eaf(Mlly or even once. For they cannot and 
do not denounce or opposc the Communal 
Deeision (miscalled an “ Award ”) on which 
the misnam(‘d Reforms Act is based; they can¬ 
not and do not condemn the reservation of jobs 
for minorities (and an excossive proportion of 
jobs at that) for minorities; they cannot and 
do not ojK^nly sujiport and in practice íollow 
the policy of ojien door for the ablest irrespec- 
live of creed, (íolour, caste, class or racc; they 
cannot and do not dtmounco the policy of giving 
the vote to some on a highcr qualification and 
lo some others on a lower one; they cannot and 
do not denoimcc the policy of decorating with 
titl(*s and bcstowing other official favours on 
rank cummunalists. The things which we have 
r(‘f(‘rr(‘(l to above liavc much to do with 
accentuating comraunal bitterness and strife 
and prcvtmting lhe formation of parties based 
oii similarity of politii^o-economic principies 
instead of on communal lines. Was it not 
r(‘ccnt]y dcclared in the Central Legislature from 
tlu‘ oííicial tH‘nchcs that communaí tension was 
now grealer than during the last twenty-five 
years? AVhat is that due to? 

It any member of tlic bur(‘aucracy or 
(ffficiablom aftiír retirement can and does de¬ 
nounce all the evil things named above, 
he ean tlien, but not otlierwise, become eiititled 
to preaeli a sermon like tlie one diJivered by 
His Lxeellency the Vieeroy and Covernor- 
(leneral of índia. 

The Vniversal Pence Congress 

\\1iile the forces of aggression and war are 
threatening to defy the codes of intcrnational 
law and ethics, the nolile hand of workcrs in 
tlic cause of Peace are pursuing their ideais 
with rare (kwoiion and coiirage and have 
iiaturally drawn the syinpathy and co-opera- 
lion of Icading mon and women of different 
nationaliiies. Tnspired by the success of the 
P(*acc Ballot of England counting over 12 
million votes, the peace army of Franco have 
organized themselves into a grand party led by 
the i)ülitical and religious groups, by the 
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Syodíealists' and andeni «ombatanta. So, the 
peaee mQVenients have been backed by cmincnt 
Icaders liko Preaideni Benes and E. Herríot, 
Manuel Asana and Salvador de Madariaga. 
Mr, Madariaga, who is thé president of the 
Comniittee of the Five and of the Thirtecn in 
the League of Nations, wrote with his usual 
brilliance the following message :— 

“Pcace is not a passive or fínished stage, 
a sort of a Dead Sea wherein the currents of 
History would íind their quiet death. On the 
cohtrary, Peace representa the highest activity 
of bankind pressing into its Service some of 
tho noblest functions of the human soul. Peacc 
presupposes the continuai creation of new values, 
new ciuotions, new waya of thinking. With 
that price alone we may hope to keep alive the 
new institutions of Peace. In short Pcace is tho 
highest and the most difficult form of World 
Revolution.” 

These profound sayings of Mr. Madariaga 
háve rouscd enthusiastic response froni thou- 
sands in Grcat Britain and France, Spain and 
Switzerland, Bclgium and Holland, Czechoslo- 
yakia and Poland, and even a fcw represonta- 
tives of the Gerraan social-dcmocratic party 
who stand by the side of the noted writer 
Hcinrich Mann. 

Fi^om the Orient we find, aniong the sup- 
porters, the meinbers of the Pacifist Icagues of 
Cairo and Alexandria; and frora índia, ardent 
support to the organizers has been offered by 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Ramananda 
Chattcrjec. 

The iiumcdiatc programrac is the co- 
ordination of the forces of peace followed by 
the nomination of the dclegates to tlie fortli- 
Corning Congress.—D. Litt. (Paris). 

(Compiled from a French paniphict). 

League Commütees of the Five, the Eighi 
And the Thirteen 

In the foregoing note there is a referonoc 
to the Committees of the Five and the Thirtecn. 
Whát they are will appear from what Miss 
Freda White said in the course of the discus- 
sion following the reading of a paper on “ The 
Role of the Smaller Powers in International 
Aflfairs To-day ” by Mr. Cari J. Hambro at 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
London: 

' It was well knotm that the amoll Statea were the 
heát inteinationaliats, the best “Leaguen.” In the DU- 
armament Conference, for example, when there were 
twó groupa of Statea woiking togelher they were popularly 
known aa the Stiaight Eight and tho Ciooked Five, and 
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it waa never necesaary to ex;^ain to anyone trho Iwev 
anything about the Leagae which of those two groopa 
was composej of small States and whlph of ineat States. 
The superior virtne of the small States, tegarded as 
Leaguers, was not so mach dne to purity of policy in 
tliemselves as to the fact that they were WMk;' Tte 
great States trusted a certain amount to diplotnatie 
action and a certain amount to International law,. but 
principally to their own power. The small States, ^ if 
they could not trust to the League and to collective 
action, were absolutely lost. Even if there wen 0 
Eiiropean war, Germany would survive in soipe ahape or 
other, but if there were a European war, Caedioalovakia 
would disappear ofl the map. Tt waa no wonder that 
Csechoslovakia was a good Leaguer. That was why one 
of the problcms of the League of Nations was a sort ' 
of conflict of interesis between the great States and the 
small States. 

The Usefulness of Small Powers 

Mr. Cari .1. Hambro has been President 
of the Norwcgian Storting since 1934 and is a 
member of the Supervising Commission of the 
League of Nations. In the paper referred to 
in the previous note and publishcd in Inter¬ 
national Affairs for March-April, 1936, he 
writes : 

It is always casier to take an absolute altitude in a 
small nation than in a great State. But ít Is cssential 
for the sake of international co-operation today and 
tomorrow that there shall be amongst the Great Powers 
some understanding of the fact that they cannot do with- 
out the smaJl Powers in International dísemesion. In the 
developnient of International relatíonship the role of the 
.small Powers may be very modest, but even if they only 
act the purt of tbe slave who was placed behind the 
Roman Conqueror to remind him that he was only a 
human heing, or of the liltle boy in Hans Andersen’8 
fairy tale who alone darod to whisper that lhe Emperor 
had nothing on, that may be of great importance. It 
is often cssential that there should he some people able 
to declare trulha oí this nature withoiit fear of heing 
piinished afierwards. It is also cssential that in all the 
great States piihlic opinion should understand that when 
a small State acls independently and speaks llic trulh 
withoiit fear or prejudice, even if it siipposedly goes 
against it» own interest.<« ut that moment, it renders g 
great Service to the world. 

Ban on Subhas Chaiuíra Bose 

London, March 28. 

Resohilions protestiiig against the repressive measures 
in Índia, and also lhe Government of India*a attititde 
towards Mr. Subhas Bose and nrging furlher that he 
should receive passport facilities for Britain, were passed 
at n meeiing today at the Essex Hall, iinder the aiispicèa 
of the Índia League. 

Mr. W. T. Kelly, M.P., presiding, described the 
keoping of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose from hia own 
counlry as heing “ eontrary to Brítish notions of freedom.*’ 
The speakers incliided Dr. Edilh gummerykill, who re* 
feired to lhe condilions of healtli in Índia.— Reuter» 

Congressmen in índia and those in Britain 
who are in sympathy with Congress politioB have 
condemned the ban on Mr. Subhas (^tócira 
Bose. Indian Liberais, popularly Imòyrè/-iMf 
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Moderates^ condemn it no less. The Servant of 
índia, the organ of the Servants of índia 
Society and the foremost Liberal weekly, after 
aurainarizing the rcasons of the Government for 
depriving Mr. Bose of his liberty without any 
trial, as expressed in the Assembly by the 
Government spokesmcn—the Home Secretary, 
Home Member and the Leader of the House 
(Law Member), writes : 

All these things may bc true, bul ihey prove nothing 
M to Mr. Bo8e*s complicity in a violent revolution. 

The cocksureness wilh which (yovcrnment retail 
some of the incidents connectod with Babii Subhaa 
('handra Bose cannoi fail to aroiisc suspicion that they 
are actiiig un^er the influence of prcjudice. For instance, 
we are told, he promoted a revolutionary organizalion 
called the Samyavadi Sangh, lhe intercepted letters 
in his own handwriting to whose members show that 
he “regretted the limitalion of the Congress movement 
due to non-violence.” One need not be a votary of 
armed revolution in order that one may believe that 
violence also has a place in national movcinents. Is Sir 
Henry Craik himself, who adduced what evidcntly he 
regards as a conclusive piece of evidence, preparcd to 

f iledge himself to utter non-violencc in all circumstaiices? 
n facl very few peoplc will be so prepared. But any- 
how if Government ha ve evidence let lhem produce it 
before any ordJnary conrt of law. IJntil they liave the 
courage to do so, the public in índia will continue to 
believe that grave iujustice is being done tu u gifted 
leader who has captured the hearts of the young. ^ ^ 

Vi/ 

Germans in índia 

“ United Press ’* Icarns that the Germaii Consulate 
for Índia has received confídential inslniclions from the 
German Government to prepare and keep ready the íull 
details of German residents in índia, particularly those 
between the ages of 18 and 25. Details include the 
name, occiipation, residence, aceounts in bank, etc. 

Though details are called for ostcnsively to safeguard 
the interests of German nationals in índia if uny 
emergency oceurs, it is guthercd that this move is in 
furtherancc of the contemplated move of llerr Hítlei 
likc that of Sígnor Miissoliní for a C(donial con*^críption 
to meet eventualities .—United Press. 

Tagore^s Reply to Ddlii Citizens^ Address 

Rabindranath Tagore^s reply to the address 
presented to him by the eitizens of Dclhi has 
been thus summarized by the Associated Press : 

It took lime for wisdom to ripen and lo enuble one 
lo realise^ that in rcturn for any real service rendered 
the best gift was not honour, but love, which was the most 
precious form of gratitude. 

Referring to lhe truth of the fundamental unily of 
man, the poet said, “I decided to cherish ihis truth in 
lhe heait of Santiníketan^ and in spiie of painfiil 
twjsting of our heart’8 chords through all tcnsíon and iin> 
natural relationship, we have been able to keep open 
in our institutions the channel of inter-communícation of 
hearts—thô hearta separated by differing circurnstances, 
racial and historical. This is the highest ideal of human 
truth f|feB| gached by Índia.” 

/ J |||PP| d ing Dr. Tagore sald: ”Let me conchide 
by reguesting yoii not to btirden me with 
which 80 often ts neavily padded with a great 


proportion of iinreality, but garland me wilh your lov^ 
no more hand clapping, but warm hand claaping will 
bríng the healing balm of sympathy to alleviate the 
intolerable wearíness of the last few miles oí my life*A 
joumey. Now, when the lonesome toil of nearly forty 
years of my mature days has approached its end, do not 
clismiss me off cheaply with promises of memorial meetings 
when 1 am no longer amongst you, offer me the 
siiccour even now when 1 sorely need it, and leave my 
memorial in my own hands and time’s judgment.” 

Some Delhi Citizens* Practical ApprecUaion 
Of Tagore 

New Delhi, March 27. 

In appreciation of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’8 Services 
towarcls the cultural developmenl of the counlry and in 
view of his failing hcalth some friends of the Poet who 
prefer to remain anonymous, have donated Rs. 60,000 for 
the Visvabharali for which Dr. Tagore liad undertaken 
a tour of the principal cities in Índia. Dr. Tagore has 
accordingly cancelled his fiitiire programme of tour but 
will go to Meerut to receive the address arranged by lhe 
Meenit Municipalily .—United Press. 

We are glad these worthy eitizens of Delhi 
have shown their real appreciation of the Poefs 
educational and cultural activities in this prac- 
tical and substantial inannor. It is a discredit 
to índia—^particularly to Bengal, that at his 
advaneed ago and in brokcn health hc has 
almost every ycar to undertakc long tours to 
collcct money for his Institutions, onc of which, 
namcly, the Agriculturul and Village Recon- 
struetion Institute at Srinikctan has all along 
depended on the generous contribution of a 
forcigner for its maintenance. 

Had l'agore been ortliodox in his religious, 
social, political, educational and cultural ideas 
and ideais—uttoring popular catch-phrascs, had 
lie been an educational inegalomnniac inste-ad 
of being India’s greatest educational genius 
who thinks independcntly, he would have 
probably got plenty of big donations. Probably 
the fact of his being the grandson of “ Prince ” 
Dwíirkanath Tagore has also stood in the way 
of his being adequately íinanced by his country- 
mon, few of whom know that peraonally he has 
given unstintedly not only his time and physical 
and intellectual energy but his material re- 
sources also to his university, There may bo 
othcr causes which it will do no good to state. 

Mahatma Gandhi Opens Exhibüion 
At Lucknòw 

Tn opening the Khadi Village Industries 
Exhibition at Lucknow Mahatma Gandhi spoke 
at íength on the condition of poverty-stricken 
villages. 

lle said that he wae the most vilIa<e>traTelled moo 
in the Qmgrest and spoke (tom oxpenence and knOw 
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that a larga number oí villagers in tlie countryside 
existed on a bare aubsistence, that weakened them 
physically and mentally. 

Continuing, he said that eíforts had been made since 
lhe Ahmedabad Congress in 1920 to ameliorate the lot 
oí villagers and lately there had come into existence 
the AlMndia Spinners’ Association and the All-Indía 
Víllage Industries Association with a view to flnding 
markets to help the villagers. The villagers were dying 
of starvation and the duty of the nation lay in playing 
tlieir part to ameliorate their condition. Exhibitions 
were the fulfilment of his dreams in this connection and 
the present exhibition was organized under the auspices 
of both the associations. He exhorted all present to 
aut as advertising agents of víllage products and view the 
exhibition with the purpose of serving villagers. An 
exhibition had no entertainments to offer like a cinema, 
but made them realise the strength that lay in a dead 
coiintry. 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi referred to the presence of 
Mr. Nandalfl] Bose from Shantiniketan, who was organiz- 
ing the art sectíon of the exhibition, and said that 
Nandalal Babii was a geniiis who had revived the glory 
of Indían Art. 

Another accoiint says : 

He traced the history of the Congress Exhibitions 
held in the past and characlerízed them as inere shows. 
He said he had travelled a great deal of the villages in 
índia and was struck hy the poverly of the counlry. 
This poverly, he said, had prompted liim to form lhe 
AIV 1A to help and revi\Tc arts and crafls in villages 
and their ooltagc industries. In the last Congress session 
at Bumbay it was dccidcd tlierefore lo entrusi the orga- 
nizing of these exhibitions to the AIS A and the 
A I V I A. Hc pointed out that the Lucknow Exhibition 
wa.s the firsl of ihís typc organized under tlu! auspices 
of lhese associations. He expressed pleasure to sec both 
siiccessfully translatcd the Congress wish into action. 

Proceeding he pointed out how the teeming milJions 
in villages wero dying of poverty and their aits and crafts 
and nurnerous industries were vanishing for want of right 
g u i d a n c e and palronage. Efíorls were made in this 
exhibition lo show llios<? living in tlie cities whal seven 
lakhs of villages in índia could produce. Ile appealed 
lo th*).-4' pres-eii! lo look at lhe various seclions of the 
Exhihitii>n wlien; ]ndia's forgotten arts and industries 
were represenlfd. He asked ihose present to become 
advertising agents of llic Exhibition and do propaganda 
for if. 

Professor Satya Charan^s Lecture 
at Trinidad 

Mr. B. Singh, president, Arya Snnmj, 
Chaguanas, Trinidad, has sent iis an abridged 
report of Professor Satya Charan^s Iccturc on 
Comparative Exposition of Indian Litera- 
ture,” delivered at the Aiya Samaj, Chaguanas, 
Trinidad, from which we make a few extracts 
below. 

The lecturer surveyed all the auceessive stages of the 
deyelopment of Indian literature from Vedic period down 
to the modem age and impressed on the public that 
there waa no othet country on the face of the earth 
pTOtid tò posaCsa a nobler record of literary achievementa 
tbon the land df the Gangea and the Himalayaa. 


With regard to the common impzeadon outaide índia 
that there ia no Indian Literature but that the Hteratures 
in índia are aa different from one another as ia Portugueae 
from Rusaian or Tchech from Daniah, tbe P^ofeaaor aald 
that the literature of young índia is intrinaically the saine 
and the same national mind speaka thro^ all the diverae 
media, Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati, Tamil or Tdgu. 

The cult of social service, the cry of rural lecon- 
struction, the stir among millions of agiicultiirist& and 
the valuable researches of profuund scholars in fieíds of 
Art and Science are all contributing to the democratio 
growth of índia. Hence the democratio experienoe of 
young índia is represented in every department of national 
literature. 

The iníluence of Western liíe and literature on índia 
had not been mean. As might nalurally be exjmtedt 
Western hetion. drama, and poctry fiirniahed Indian 
authors wiih new ideas and modes of thinking. Bnt 
»hey a^isimilatcd the best eleinents of Western literature 
without surrendering their personalities, loyal to their 
own wonderful literary Iradilion. 

There is a happy blending of the Easlem and the 
Western Arts noticeablc in all the departments of modem 
Indian literature. The cosmopolitan experience of young 
índia has ita literary coiinterpart. 

While recounting the glorious achievements of 
V^almiki, Vyasa, Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, Magha, Sur Daa 
and Ttilsi Das and several other classical and mediaeval 
puets, tlie Professor introduced the literary achievements 
of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. This was received with 
trcineiulous appiause by the appreciative audience. 
Puying glüwing tributes to the extraordinary poetic 
genius of Tagore, he spoke of him, the greatest living 
poei of the world, borii to lead loiling humanity to the 
hlissfuJ rhylliinic joy of lhe iiniversr. This Aryan Saint* 
poet, with fine s e n s i b i 1 i t y and exqiiisitely delícate 
lempcrameiit responsive to the very subtiest impressiona» 
haadles niarvelloufely his lyrical tunes, wherein harmony 
belween spirítual emotion and aesthetic perception based 
on intuitivo ínepíratíon finds íts ciilminatíon. 


Prodiicers Of Raw Materials Not To 
Manufacture Tliem! 

(Reuters Sperial Service) 

Lf.ípzic, March 1. 

A ícrvenl appcal for redistribiition of the world*8 
raw materiais was made by Dr. Goebbels in a speech 
opening the trade foir. 

Hc said some wcre at present being literally auffo- 
caled by unused wealih, while olhers perished in poverty. 
ll was time the world raised the madneas of ita economic 
raclhods which were evorywhcre causing anarchy to raiae 
its hcad. 

Hc added the problem of unequal distribution of 
raw materiais would not necessarily be ao (j^at if aane 
exchange of it was not impeded by capitalistic blindneas, 
political spíte and the instability of exebangea. 

Dr. Goebbels spoke to an assembly of íifteen hundred 
German and foreign journalists. 

Mr. C. R. C. Nixon on hebalf of the latter thanked 
»he trade íair administration for its hoqpitality and 
referred to the depression which hit all countriea aüike, 
causing índia particularly to lose valuable Gennan 
markets for Jute and Tea. They hoped agaia tó seo a 
prosperous Germany. Mr. Nixon reminded Umou that 
índia with a populatíon of 350 milUon was peihaps the 
worId*B greatest potential maiicet for manu^torâ goodt* 
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Evidently thc idea is tlmt some countines 
(not European), including índia, are only to 
produce raw materiais an<I biiy nianufacturcd 
gooíis from Europe. Thcy tliemselvos arc not 
to manufacture goods from tlicir own raw 
materiais. A fine Christian idea! 

Lowest Postage For Newspapers 

AU the cuts and reduetions made in tlic 
budget of índia in the I,pgislativ(* Assembly uro 
to be restored in thc Finance Bill by thc 
(íovernor-GencraUs power of ccrtilication. 
cxccpt, it is stated, (ho cliangc that rogistered 
ncw8pai)ers wcighing up to 10 tolas instoad of 
8 as at present arc to bc carricd for a ()uarlor 
aiina postage. 

When this alteration was inoved by Air. 
Paliwal, Mr. Bcwoor, opposing thc niotion, said 
that “the change would cost thc Government 
approximately Rs. 74,000. Thc rate was 
already the lowest as compare<l witii other 
countries and had not bcen incroased since 
1898.” 

Mr. Bewoor is mistakcn. In Japan the 
lowest postage rate for newspapers is half a 
sen. A sen is the hundredth part of a yen, and 
the yen is at present o(iuivalont to about 
12 aiinas of Indian money. 8o a .xen is alíoul 
equal to half a ]noe or ono and a half pie. and 
half a sen is equal lo i pio. Ilcnec in Japan 
the lowest postage for newspapers is Ihree- 
fourths of a pie, in índia it is tlirce pie.s. 

The Indian Olirer Twists 

Twenty-three Muhan)nia<hin members of 
lhe Council of State and thc I.egislativc 
Assembly have sent a inenioranduin to His 
Excellency the Viceroy regarding thc repre- 
sentation of Muhannnadans in railway Services, 
in the eourse of which they say : 

Lasi year lliey prnyed that tlio perccnlapt; fixed for 
Mutilinis in future recniitinent on Kailways, viz., 25 per 
cent 011 an a1l índia hasis, wat» rxtreiucly inadequate. 
The Government have not, huwevcr. lakeii any action lo 
increasc that ratio. The Government has linder it» 
(‘onirol only the four Upper Índia Railway h, which servo 
the part of thc country wherr the MtiMlím community 
is concentrated. To remove thc in justice, lliereíure, it 
is prayed that lhe Muslim quota for rh«' four Indian 
State Railways should be fixed at not les^ than dO per 
cent. 

It 18 pointed out that thosc Indian Railways wliich 
are at present controlled by Coriipanies are really thc 
property of thc Government. Therefore it will be ex- 
tremely unfair to deprive the Mnsbms of their diie sbare 
of.tbe appointments on these Companv Railways. 

Charles Dicltens has made thc hero of his 
novel Oliver Twist famous .becftuse hc wan.ted 


a second helping of gruel. But íii índia we 
have Olivor Twists whose appetite grows witli 
what it feeds upon and who would not be con- 
tent with any definite niiinber of helpings. It 
is tiinc for tlie kitchen-master to consider wliat 
is left for othcr-than-Olivcr-Twists. 

Open Letter to the Japanesc People ” 

As all Chinese have not yet been con- 
(picred by the Japanese and iiiado their subjccts, 
it lias been possible for a Cliinesc scholar and 
journalist to \yritc an outspoken letter to thc 
Japanesc people and publisli it in his newa- 
paper. The gcntlcman is Dr. Hu Shih. Jle is 
a proininent editor and publicist and owns and 
ediís thc Indepcndent ('^rifíc of Poiping. His 
letter lias been reprodiiced in The Living Age, 
from which wc inake a fcw extracts. Aftcr 
some appropriate introduetory sontencos, Dr. 
IIu Shih writes : 

Tbc íirsl inessagc thal I wish to convey yoii is : 
I sincercly bcseecli thal from now on yoii will ceasc lo 
lalk about fhc so-called * Sino-Japanese amily.’ Whenever 
diiring lhe pabt four years I have heard any Japanese use 
ihis sweel-sounding phrase, il has aiways given uie a 
aickly feeling of pain—the same feeling of paln thal I 
suílercd whenever I heard any Japanewí militarit>l speak 
of lhe * rulc of benevülence.* To speak frankly, I do nol 
ujiderstand what tliesc phra^^es nman. Yoiir milílurists 
lalk about lhe * rule of benevoleiici*,’ vshcn everyone 
caii «ee ihul whal lhey really inean is the ‘nile of 
iiiakvoleiice.* And you lalk ahout siriving for Sino- 
Japaiicsc iiiutiial help and amily whcn, as a inalter of 
fact, cveiy one ean ste that yoii arc only doing your 
utinoHt to bow lho seeds of iniiUial halred and enmily. 

I presume iliat >ou miist ha\(* enough sentimeiit and 
í oiuiTioii bcnse lo realize that iinder such circuinstances 
il is enlirely mcaníngless to talk ahout ‘ Sino-Japanesc 
amily.’ 

This is followed by his sceond message. 

The bccond incbsage thal 1 wish lo give yoii is ; I 
bimrrcly hopc that yoii will not Ireat lightly thc hatred 
of a people nunibcring four hundred millions. ‘Even thc 
stíng of a sinall wasp is poisonous;’ it will not bc 
hard for >ou lo imagine what injury inay result to yí>u 
from tho deep rcsentinunt of four hundred million people. 

1 believe yoii imist agree wilh ine lhat for the paet 
ff MH' years tlic Chinese GoveriinuMit and people, witli 
all their palienec and subraission, have gunc far enough 
in prostrai ing themselves before your unrtasonable de- 
mands- demands barked by force. This lhey have done 
only becaiise tlicy rccognize the superioríLy of your army 
and navy and have tried to avoid every possibility of 
armed conflict, so that under this forced submisaion they 
might bc given a chance to rebuild their badly shattered 
natlon. 

But as wc watch patiently thc activilies of your 
militarista, wc have finally come to the painful realiza- 
tion that there is no limit to their greediness. 

Hc points out how Alimcliuriá, tlien Jéhol| 
then Chahar, then Hopei, .... had not. 
satiáted Japanese greed—they want “another 
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puppet State in the live provinees of Northern 
China.” “True it is that thcre is no limit 
to thcir grcediness.” 

The Chineso editor’s third inessage ia: 

My third messagc to you is : as an admirer of Japan, 
I strongly advise that you take care not to despoil yuur- 
selves of your marvclous achievements of the past and 
lhe great future that lies hefore you. The great achieve- 
ments of Japan in the paf*t sixty years not only present 
a glorioLis píeture of the Japanese peoplc, biit may also 
be viewed as one of the great *niiracles’ of a11 mankind. 
Anyone who rcads the gloriou» records of Japanese 
hístory in the past sixty yeurs cannot hclp feeling both 
awc and admiration. 

But let me reminti jou of anotlier Chinese proverb : 

* A task well started, if not oarried ou in the sume good 
.spirit, is likely to end sadly.’ It may take «ndless 
pains for a peoplc lo biiild up a great coimtr)', but it 
takcs only a momeiU’s rashntss lo break it into piece?. 
T am not going to cite inslances from the hiige empires 
oí the pítst. It was only aboul two luindred years ago 
that Spain oceupied ahoiil half of tho globe, and hor 
eoloni(?s look iip every (;<»riK*r of llic earlli. But wherc 
is her big empire now ? The swiftness witli whicli 
Japan rose to u worl<l Power could not find a bctier 
purallel lhan lhe Cermany before the (Jreal War. Beforc 
1914, Cennaiiy cxeellcd every couiiiry in evcrything 

- niililary equipmenl. poliiical organizaiion, iiidiistry, 
eominerce, eiillurc, scicnce, philosophy, innsíe and art. 
But the dcsiniclive eflfocl of hmr years* wnlched warfarc 
inrned ibis most adniircd counlry into ilie most dis- 
orderly and iinpoverisbed counlry in tlie w^orld. In spile 
of her hard slruggle f(>r ncarly twenly year*-, her position 
now is sfill far helow her pre-War sUlus. 'rin* moro wc 
examine these liis'<*rica] 'iistances. lhe mure we are 
eoininoed lhal we shouM ‘ lu' careful lo end well.* 

Tho Icltrr conoluílcs : 

'Jlierefore my lasl admonition lo vou is: 1 hope 

>ou will higlily Irea^Jiire llie glorious athiexemeiils of 
yoiir past, as well as >(uir hright prosprels for a great 
future. I fecl conslrained lo offer you sineercly the 
ahove advice, hecausc I do not heliove that the aunihila- 
lion of Japan would he a hlessing either lo China or lo 
lhe world al large. 

índias Econoniic Condition in Past Ages 

Sir James Grigg, Finauec IMembcr, luadc a 
speecli last monlh in tlie Asseuil)ly in loply in 
the debato on tho Finance Bill. In it ho mailo 
quotations from cortain books to show tliat 
from the age of the Vedas to thiit of tlio 
Mughals the material condition of the peoplc 
was tcrrible and that since the bcgimiing of 
British rulc faminos have disappeared. Hc 
quoted Lord Curzon, who aceording to him 
had “ proved how the British nile had given 
better prosperity, superior justice and higher 
standard of nia.teríal wealth than this great 
dependency had ever previously attained.” 

We will deal with the subject of famines 
during the Britisli period of history in the next 
pote. In the present one we will speak of 


India’8 economic condition under British rule 
and in times past. 

If it is to be believed that índia was a 
povcrty-stricken country before the advent of 
the British, were the foreign peoples who leally 
came to índia either for trade or for conquest 
and plunder, or for both, attracted to it by the 
poverty of the peoplc? Did they come here to 
give alms to the people? Did they find, from 
a distance, the lure of the desert and of destitu» 
tion irresistible? 

But wc do not want to prove the pros- 
liority of índia in forraer ages merely by asking 
questions like tlicse. We shall adduce the evi- 
dcncc of British writers, premising that wealth 
and prosperity arc rclative tenns, and if we want 
(o liavc a correct idea of India’s economic condi¬ 
tion in times past, it should be compared with 
tlio economic condition of other countries in- 
thosc ages. 

Now for tln; ovidoncc. 

Tluirnton writos in liis Descriplion of 
AncienL Indiu: 

" Erc tlic p>raiiii(l8 luukcd ilown upon tlie valley of 
tlic Nilc, whmi Groece and Italy, thoae cradles of 
Eiiropvaii (‘ivilizalion. uiirscd ouly the lenanls of tho 
wildcrnes», Indiu wa.s lhe seat of wealth and giandeur. 
A biisy population had coven-d the land with the roarks 
ef indiibiry; rieh crops of tiiu ino"l covetcd produclions 
of njtnre anmially ren-arded lhe lod of the hiiabaiidmun. 
.^-ikiljfd arli^an» comcried tlie rude prudiicts of the aoil 
into fahrics oí iiurivalled delleaey and beauly. Architecta' 
.ind soiiipturs joincd in eoif.tnielinj; works ilie aolidity. 
of whieli lia» not, in some iiisianee!<, Leen overcoiue 
liy lhe eiolulion of thuiísands of jears." 

“'J'lie ancient «talo of liidia mubt have been one of 
i-xl raordinary iiuignilieenee.’' 

Dr. Kübcrttíon write^ in his A Hütorical 
ilion ('ofurnuiHj Indiu: 

*’In all gold ami silu-r, particularly the latter, 
lidvr lieeii tlie coiiiniotlitifb txpyiicd with the greatest 
prufii to Indiu. ín no puit of the carlli do the iiatives 
depend .-o lillle upon foreign coiinlrics, either for the 
iiroes>arics or luxuries of Jlfo. Tlie blessings of a 
favo li rubi e dimate and a fertilc soil, augmenled by 
iheir own iiigenuily, aflord ihcni whatever they desire. 
lii eoiiHcquenec of llii.-'. irade with them ha» always been 
cairied on iii one uniform manner, and the precious 
nictale» liave l'.ccn given in cxchange for thdr peculiar 
r)rodiiclions, whethcr of iialiirc or arl.” 

Bruoks Adanis has written in his book 
cntitled The Law of Civilization and Decay: 

** The influx of the Indiaii treasure, by adding con»' 
tiiderably to the nation’s cash capital, not only increased 
its stock of energy but added much to its ílexibility and 
lhe rapidity of its movemeni. Very soon after Plaasey, 
the Bciigal plunder began lo arrive in London, and the 
cffecl appears to have been instantaneous; for all the 
authorities agree that the * industrial revolution,’ the 
event which has divided lhe ninetepntli century: hom. M 
antec^ent .time, beg{^..^ith tbe.yw 1760. ^ 
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** Plassey was íoiight in 1757 and probably nothing 
has ever equalled íhe rapidity of the change whicn 
Mlowed.*^ 

**Fr(»m 1694 to Plassey (1757) the growth had been 
relatively slow. Between 1760 and 1815 the grovrth was 
,, very rapid and prodigious. Credit is the chosen vchicle 
of energy in cí^ntralisrd socíeties, and no sooncr had 
ireasure cnoiigh acciimulatcd in London to offer a 
foundation, than it shot iip ivith marvellons rapidity. 
The arrival of lhe Dengal silver and gold enabled the 
Bank of England, *which had been iinable to issue a 
sraaller nr»tc than for £20, to easily issue £10 and 
£15 pound notes and private firms to pour íorth a ílood 
of paper’.” 

Sir JaiucH Grigg will perhapa agrec that tho 
Bengal silver aml gold wliieh arrivcd in England 
after Plassey and broughl about the ‘ industrial 
rcvolution ’ therc, could iiofc liavc been taken 
froiii a poverty-strickcn country. Dircct cvi- 
dence that Bengal was at that time wealthy— 
and the uthcr parts of índia were also rich at 
that tiiut—is to bc fonnd in what Clive saw. 
Aceording to him, 

“The City uf MuxiiJabad (the ohl narae of 
Miirshidahail) js as extensivo, populnus and rich as the 
rily of London. with this dilTerence that therc are indivi¬ 
duais in the first possessing infiniloly greater propcrty 
than any of the last rity,” 

As regards the econoinic condition of 
prescnt-day índia, wc shall quote a fcw words 
froni two authoritativc official rcports. 

lu the report on Constitutional Reíonns, 
popularly kuowii as the Monfagu-Chelmsford 
Report, the signatories, the then Secretary of 
State and the then Covernor-Gcneral of índia, 
have stutcd that “ the inimcnsc niasses «if the 
people- are poor, ignorant, jinil lielidess far 
beyond the standard of Europe.” 

In the .Toint Pnrlianientary ConnnitteeV 
Hejtort 011 Indiun Constitutional Reform it is 
stated that in índia “ tlic averago standard of 
living is low and oan scarcely be eompared tiven 
with that of the more backward coimtrics of 
Europe.” 

If in the opinion of the past and prosent 
memljers of the British bureaucracy in índia this 
is pro&perity, then let thein inserí a few words 
iu English lexicons against the words “ wealth,” 
“prosperity ” and the like, dcíining what these 
are taken by Britisbers to mean Avifh reference 
to índia. 

The death-rate per niillc per annum is 
an indication of economic condition. The 
following figures taken from the Statistical 
Year-Book of the League of Nations 1933'34 
sbows the death-rate for some countries: 


Canada 

10.1 

Germany 

11.2 

U. S. A. 

11.1 

Áustria 

14.0 

Argentine 

12.5 

Beigium 

133 

Ceylan 

22.1 

Bulgaiia 

16J8 


CypniB .. 17.1 Spala ... 17J 

IndU .. 24.8 Britain .. 12.5 

Japan .. 19d) Australfa .. 8.7 

Paleatlne .. 22.1 New Zealand .. 83 

Philippines .. 19.4 

Another index to the economic condition of 
the people is their expcctation of lifc in years 
at birth. The following figures for different 
coimtries are taken from the Census of índia, 
1931, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 171-172 ff. : 


Country. 

Males. 

Females. 

Austraíia 

55.20 

58.84 

Denmark 

54.9 

57.9 

England 

48.53 

52.38 

France 

45.74 

49.13 

Germany 

44.82 

48.33 

Uolland 

51.0 

.53.4 

Tndia 

22.59 

23.31 

Ilaly 

44.24 

44.83 

Japan 

43.97 

44.85 

Norway 

.54.84 

57.72 

Swedeii 

54.53 

65.98 

Swilzerland 

49.25 

52.15 

United States 

49.32 

52..54 


Famines in ÁncienL and Modern índia 

Sir James Grigg, the Finance Member, made 
in his speech the absolutely nnfounded claim 
that under British rule faminc has disappeared 
from índia. IIc quotecl the Vedas to show that 
faminc was not unknown in Vedic times, and 
Iie al.«o cited the testininny of obscuro historians 
to piove the existcnco of famines in different 
periods of Indiim liistory before the British 
Iteriod. AVe do not at all claim that famines 
did not oceur in índia in times past—did they 
iiot oceur in those days in othcr countries also? 
AA'hat wc do assert i.s that during the British 
])eriod there have been inorc frequent and more 
destruetive famines over more extensive areas 
tlian in any previous age. 

The Finance Member said: 

“ Tn 970 the condition in Kashmir State was that 
the Jhciiiin river was swollcn with the corpses o( the 
dead.” 

AVe Avill not draw his attention to the 
terriblc faminc in the Bengal Presidency in the 
seventies of the 18th century, for British rulc 
had not then taken root in the country. But 
in the famine of 1837 in the Province of Agra, 

“ Tn Cawnpore a special establishment patrolled 
llie streets and the- river to remove the corpses. The 
same thing was done in Fatehpur and Agra. In many 
places the dead lay on the road-side till wild animais 
devoured the corpses.” 

Mr. W. S. Lily, a distinguished British 
civilian, writes as follows in his Jndia and Its 
Problem. 
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"Ouilog the fint eigfaty ^r«U8 o{ the nineteentli 
oeatuiy 18,000,000 of the Indian pei^le perished oi 
iunine. In one year alone—tlw year when Uer Majesty, 
Quern Victoria, asanmed the title of Empresa,—5^000,000 
of the people of Soulhem índia atarved to death. In the 
Distríct of Bellary, with which I am personally acquainted, 
—a legion twice the siee of Wales—one-fourth of the 
whole population perished in the famine of 1876-77. 1 
shall never forget my own famine experienre; how a< I 
rode out on horseback, moming after moming, 1 passed 
crowds of wandering skeletons, and saw human corpsea 
by the roadside, unburied, uiicared for, half devoured 
by doga and vultures; and how—still aadder aight, 
children, * the joy of the world ’ as the old Greeka 
deemed them, had beoome ita ineffable sorrow there, 
forsaken even by their mothcrs, their feveriah eyea 
ahining from their hollow sorketa, their fleah iitterly 
wasted away, only gristie and aincw and cold shivering 
akin remaining, their heads mere skulls, their puny 
frames full of loath<ome diseases engendercd by the 
atarration in wliich they had becn conceived and born 
and nurturcd- the sight, the lhought of them haiinta nie 
still.” 

Tn the firht quarter of the last century there 
wero five famines, in tlie second there wcre two, 
durinf; the third there were six, and during the 
la.st quarter there were eigliteen. The c&timated 
deaths due to famine during these periods 
wcre 1,000,000, 400,000, 5,000,000. and from 
15,000,000 to 26,000,000, respectively. 

Aceording to tlte Famine Connuifision of 
1878 the Ori^sa íiimino of 1866-67 was respon- 
sible for 10,000,000 deaths. 

Bengal Physical Culture Conference 

The Bengal Pliynical íhilturc C'()nícrence, 
lield in the firhl week of Maroh last in the Senate 
Hall, Caleutta, undor the prchideney of Dr. Sir 
Nilratan Sirear was a very iiuporlnnt giithering. 
iSir Hari Sankar Paul acted as chairnian of its 
leception committee. In Ids address he stressed 
the fact that physical culture is ncccssary not 
only for building the body but is also ncccssary 
for intellcctual vigour and for developing will- 
power and the moral qualities of sclf-control, 
courage and tenacity of purpose. Sir Nilratan 
Sirear stiid that in Bengal for well-nigh a 
century efforts have becn made solely or chicflv 
to cultivatc the intcllect to the neglect of the 
body. The University has latterly recognised 
the defect and danger of such an one-sided 
development anrl turned its attention to the 
Rtrengthcning of the fuundations of national 
vigour through physical culture. Medicai 

inspection of our student population has led to 
the discovery of the alarming fact that 50 per 
cent. of our boys and girls have defective phy- 
,8Íque, some organ or other of theirs being 
iQnsound. This state of things must b'e 

,r(imedied. One means to be adopted was 


physical culture, of which the objeot _was aot^ 
the tuming out of a few world champions btdí' 
the development of a sotmd and strong phynoal ^ 
frame for all boys and girls. 

Á large number of devotees of phj^lvhH^ 
culture in diíTerent forms attended the' oqu^ 
fercncc from different parts of Bengal, and gavp 
demonstrations of various kinds of exeroise and 
feats. Informative and instructive papers 
read imder the chairmanship of differeni 
scctionai presidents. 

“ Deeksha” by Pandü Madan Mohan 
Malaviya 

The inethod of “ Deeksha ” or initiatioB' 
adoi)ted by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya £o?’ 
the rcmoyal of untouchability at Nasik is a 
conlinuation of what he began to do a few yeam 
back. The, Indian Social Reforiner writes : 

The meihoct adopted by lhe Pandit to admit 
deprossed classes to the caste Jlindti fold, was carebiUy 
dcvi<icd so as not to infringe traditional beliefs. T|ie 
«•tutlv of the Vedas is forbidden to castes other than 
the twice-boin. All religious reformers respected this 
rule. Rut they aiso found that the Shastraa ihernselves 
had províded other ways hy which all classes, men and 
women ahkc, could attain balvation eqiially if not mom 
eíTeclively ihan by the rites prescribed by the Vedas. 
The great refoimer who composed the Bhagavad Gita 
expie«sly declaied that the path of salvation which he 
índtcated wa<; a siircr and easicr onc than that prescribed 
by the Vedns. To one w^ho followed his precepts, Che 
Vedas, he said, were as litilc useful as water lo one 
swimming in a flood. The Pandit following in the line 
of this tradition adrnini&tcrcd a simple vow to tho 
depressed classes The Nasik correspondent of the 
Mahraita descrihes the scene. He writes: “Deeksha 
meanb takírig a vow that Mn the name of God 1 shall 
remain pure and shall bc one wilh Him.* This is the 
practiral sohition Malaviyaji hus found out from Shastras 
for thf‘ reinoval of iintourhahiliu. On the 17th Tiiesday» 
he gave tho Deeksha to nearlv a hundred Harijans who 
had i<iine fioin \illages spciiallv for this purpose. Mr, 
Rajbhoj woiked with lircless energy for the Deeksha 
ceremonv. Complete 1> for two hours in the hot éun of 
March, Mulaviyaji siooil barehraded on the bank of the 
Gudavari, managinp c\ory item of Deeksha. Al the end 
of Deeksha, when oach Harijan asked for his hlessings 
and when hi«> frail hand lovingly toiiehed each of diem» 
loars glided fioin lhe oyes of all that had gathered there.** ^ 

If thp ixTsons recoiving this ^'deeksha” 
obtain propor insiruction and guidance, they 
will benefit by it;—for no more mechanical 
repetition of a few words can be of any use. 
Moreover, assuming that tlie initiated succeed 
in improving themselvos morally and spiritually, 
persistent efforts niust be made to give them 
their social and other secular rights in order 
that the depressed classes niay become a self- 
respecting and respected section of Hindu 
society. 
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Immediate Terminalion of Oitawa Agreement 
Demanded 

Nhw Drufi, Martli 30. 

'ílie Asbeinbly accq)tf(Í hy 70 ío 65 votos Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah*H amendment urgíní; iininediate leiminatíon o( thr 
1'^' ?)trawa Agrcrmont and recominonding tho (iovcrninent 
* to oxamíne tlio lirnd oí trado for entering inlo bilateral 
^ trado trraty willi foreign roíinli.es incbiding Kngland. 

The Opposition received lhe vnling with shouts of 
“Down Wilb Ollawa.”- As^òdated Press. 

“ Germany is HUler ” 

’ IbtuiN, Mdicli 30. 

The eleclion resiill bioadcast at 8-30 p.m. yesterday. 
showcd a vote of 90 ptr ceiil f(»i lleir Ilitler. 

Thoiinands gathered oiitsidr the Chanccllery to-night 
to hear lhe hioadcast of elec tion rrsulls. 

They cheered and shoiited for lleir Hithr who re- 
poatedly appcared on thc halcony- Rcutcr. 

Hl Kl TN. Mareh 30. 

The final figiiros of lhe eli^clion wdl noi be avail- 
able for ihrec weeks, biit thíie wili be prai tirally no 
alteratíon in the prc<^enc figures giving Heir Ilitler riearly 
99 per rcnt of votes. 

The resiilt was greeted wilh a Iriiimplianl paean 
officially and was sumincd up in líie beadir.g of aii 
editorial by Ilerr R<»senlieig, head politieal (•ffiiei. a** 
“ Germany is Jlitler.” - Rfut t. 

Local Self-Government Cotifrrence 
Resolutions 

Nfcw Dwiii, V.irrh ."W. 

The firíst session of the Local Self-Goveininenl Con- 
forence coiicliided this inorning ufler pa'^sing aboul Iwo 
dozen resolutions. The Confei**noi ^^elcomed the news 
of the arrival of Mr. Sublias Ghandra Rose, tx-Kxeciilive 
Oflicer and ex-Mayor of the Calrulta (Corporation to the 
motherland and icíiucsied lhe Covtinmrnt not to placc 
any restriclions on his freedom and liln^t) on landing 
in Tndía. 

The Conference elected Mr. Nulini Kanjan .Sarkar, 
ex-Mayor of Calcutta and Mr. Biren Roy, Cliairnian of the 
Southern Subiirban Miinirípu1it>. (Calcutta, to represent 
índia at the International Municipal Conlcnnce to be 
held in Berlin in Jiine next, aulhorising th m to invlti* 
the next International Confeicnce lo índia The Con¬ 
ference decided to holil the next anuual .s ^sion at 
Calcutta with the proviso that the Execulive Board of the 
Indian Union of Local Authorities has the power to 


change the venue ií the International Conlerpnoa doâtW 
to hoTd its next sessíon in índia. f 

The Conference resolved that the Government ''•of 
índia should lend money, either direct or throngh Peo^ 
vincial Governmenls to local authorities at a rate tipt 
exceeding the rate at which the Government of Img 
borrows pliis one per cent for meeting all incidental 
chargeb, and extend the period of repaynient upto thirty 
years. 

The Conference exprebsed lhe opinion that local 
auihoriiies in all provinces should have elected chair- 
men, and eleclion should not be snbject to the approval 
of the Government. Whereas thc law, order and police 
are rcally provincial concerns, thc Conference resolved 
that thc cobt of rural pnlicc ought not to be met by 
hubjccting rural people lo furthcr taxation, but should 
he mel enlircly írom lhe Provincial revenue. 

Thc Conference deprcciated lhe policv of appoint- 
ing (roveinmcnt oíhcers In form educalíon Sub-Commítlees, 
albo the pülicy oi forniing independent Ediication Boards 
for taking thc subject oiil of the hands of local bodies. 
It decided that the s>blem of nominatiou in local bodies 
should be disc onliniied and a provisioii should be made 
for represenlalion of minoritíes and speciul inleresls by 
resrrvalion of seats for lliein. Adult franchise for all men 
and women over Iwenly-one yearb of age should hc in- 
Irodiiced in eleclion of incmbers to local hodies. 

In lespect oí supercession of local bodies, the Con¬ 
ference resolved that the Provincial Governments bhnuld 
iinderlake legislation pioviding that no oíder for super- 
.^eding a local body should be passed without institiiting 
an ciKpiiiy by aii independem comniittee and super- 
scssion should J)e preceded j)y a disboliition body in order 
to enable thc elec lorale lo pron«)unce lheir own judgment 
on lhe condiict of ibe local body. The Conference re- 
qiicsied thc (iovernments of biich Indian Slales, as have 
not yct Htailed Local Self-íioveining bodies lo lakc sieps 
lo slart them as early as possiblo.--y4ssor/ff/cf/ /V-M. 


EIIRATA 

P. 394, coliimn 1, lino 8 from holtonri, for 
fell raul felt. 

P. 417, coliimn 2, lino 20 from bottom, 
for iníiiflans rcad maidons. 

P. 420 coltimn 2, lino 3 from top, for 
miríçamanam rcad nirgamanam. 

P. 421, column 2, linc 14 from bottom, for 
guru rcad garii. 
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INDIAN GENIUS IN POLITICS 

Bv SRI AUROBINDO 


The true nature of the Indian polity can only 
be realizcd if we look at it, not as a separate 
thing, a machinery independent of the rest of 
the mind and life of the people, but as a part 
•of and in its rclation to the organic totality of 
the social existence. The maator idea that has 
•governed the life, culture and social ideais of 
the Indian people has been the seeking of inan 
for his true spiritual self íind the use of life as 
a frame and means for that discovery and for 
raan’s ascent from the ignorant natural into the 
spiritual existence. This dominant idea índia 
has never quite forgotten even under the press- 
ing needs and the extemalities of political and 
social construetion. But the diíficulty of raaking 
the social life an expression of miin’s true self 
and some highest rcalization of ihe spiiit within 
him is inimensely greater than that which 
attends a spiritual self-exprcssion through the 
things of the inind, religion, thought, art and 
literature. In thesc índia reached extra- 
■ordinary heights and largeiiesses, but in the 
•outward life she could not go beyond certain 
very partial realizations and very iinperfect 
■tentativos,—a general spiritualizing syinbolism, 
an infiltration of the greater aspiration, a 
eertain cast given to the comrnunal life, the croa- 
tion of institutions favourable to the spiritual 
idea. Polities, society, cconomics are the 
natural field of the two íirst and grosser parts 
of human aim and conduet recognized in the 
Indian system—^interest {arthn) and hedonistic 
desire (fcamo): Dharma, the higher law, has 
nowhere been brouhgt more than partially into 
ithis outer side of life, and in polities to a very 


minimura extent; for the effort at governing 
political action by ethics is usually little more 
than a pretence. The co-ordination or true 
Union of the collective outward life with 
Xfoksha, the liberated spiritual existence, has 
hardly even been conceived or attempted, much 
l(;8s anywhere achieved in the past history of 
the yct hardly adult human race. Accordingly, 
we find that the governance of India’s social 
and economic existence, and even, though here 
the attempt broke down carlier than in the 
others, her political life by the Dharma, was 
as far as her ancient system could advance. 
A si)iritual significance there was behind her 
social forms, but attainment of the spiritual 
life was left as a supreme aim to the effort of 
the individual. This much endeavour, however, 
the rule of the Dharma, she did make with 
persistence and patience and it gave a peculiar 
type to her social polity. It is perhaps for a 
future índia to fulfil her ancient mission of 
reconciling the outward life and spirit. It is 
not yet possible for a yet half-evolved humanity 
to found the status and action of the collective 
being of man on the realization of the deeper 
spiritual truth, the yet unrealized spiritual 
potentialities of our existence, or so to ensoul 
the life of a people as to make it the Lüa of 
the greater Self in humanity, a conscious com- 
munnl soul and body of Virat, the universal 
spirit. ^ 

Anothcr poin^jnu^ be noted which creates 
a difference between the ancient polity of Indian 
and that of the European peoples and makea 
the standards of the West as inapplicable here 
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AS in the things of the mind and the inner 
culture. Human society has in its growth to 
pass through thrce stages of evolution, before 
it can arrive at the completeness of its possibi- 
lities. The first is a condition in which the 
fonns and activities of the communal cxistence 
are those of the spontaneous play of the powers 
and principies of its life. AU its growth, all its 
formations, çustoins, institutions are then a 
natural organic developnicnt. The inotive and 
construetive power come iiiostly from the sub- 
conseient principie of the life within it. The 
social strueture and its foruis exj)ro.ss, but with- 
out any deliberate intention, lhe communal 
psychology, the temperament, the vital and 
physieul need of the community; thcy and 
these persist, or they alter, not by deliberate 
reasonod adaptation to iiew needs, but partly 
UTidcr the presaure of an internai impulse, partly 
uiider that of the environment acting on the 
communal mind and temper. In this stage the 
peeplc is not yct intelligently self-conscious in 
the way of the reason, is not yet a thinking 
collective being, and it does not try to govern its 
whole communal cxistence by the rcasoning will, 
but lives aceording to its vital intuitions or 
their first mental renderings. The carly frame- 
work of Indian society and polity grew up in 
Buch a period, as in most ancient and mcdiaeval 
communitics; but even in the later age of a 
growing social sclf-consciousness they were not 
rejected but only farther shaped, developed, 
systematised so as to be always an organic con- 
tinuation of the past; at no time did it become 
a construction devised by politicians, legislators 
and social and political thinkcrs, but remained 
a strongly stable vital order natural to the 
mind, instincts and life intuitions of the Indian 
pcople. 

A second stage of the society is that in 
which the communal mind becomes more and 
more intcllectually self-conscious, first in its 
more cultured minds, then more generaUy. 
Then it leams to review and deal with its 
own life, communal ideas, needs, institutions in 
the light of the developed intelligence and 
finally by the power of the criticai and con- 
struetive reason. This is a stage which is full 
of great possibilities but attended too by serious 
charactcristic dangers. Its first advantages are 
those which go always with the increase of a 
clear understanding and finally an exact and 
scientific knowledge and the culminating stage 
is the strict and armoured cfficiency which the 
criticai and construetive, the scientific reason, 
used to the fullest degree, offers as its reward 
and consequence. Another and greater outeome 


of this stage of social evolution is the cmergence 
of high and luminous ideais which promise to 
raise man beyond the limits of the vital being. 
This intellectuul social idealism spurs him to go 
beyond his first social, economic and political 
needs and desires, urges him to break out of 
their customary moulds and inspires an impulse 
ol bold experiment with the communal life; it 
opens a field of possibility for the realization 
of a more and more ideal society. The applica- 
tion of the scientific mind to life with the strict, 
well-finished, armoured efiiciency which is its 
nonnal highest result, the pursuit of great 
consciously proposed social and political ideais 
and the progress which is the index of the 
ground covered in the endeavour, have been, 
with whatover limits and drawbacks, the dis- 
tinguishing advantages of the political and 
social cffort of Europe. 

On the other hand, the tendency of the 
reason when it pretenda to deal with the 
materiais of life as its absolute govemor, is to 
look far away from the reality of the society 
as a living growth; it tends to treat it as a 
mechanism which can be manipulatcd at will 
and construeted like so much dead wood oi' 
iron aceording to arbitrary dictates of the 
intelligence. The sophisticating, labouring. 
construeting, eflBcient, mechanising reason loses 
hold of the simple principkís of a peopleV 
vitality; it cuts it away from the secret roots 
of its life. The result is an exaggerated 
dependence on system and institution, on legis- 
Ifition and administration, on machine-Iike 
organization, and the dcadly tendency to 
develop in place of a living people a mechanical 
State. An instrument of the communal life 
tries to take the place of the life itself and there 
is created a powerful engine, an artifical organi¬ 
zation in place of a natural organism. As the 
price of this exterior gain, there is lost the 
truth of life of an organically self-developing 
communal soul in the body of a free and living 
people. It is this error of the scientific reason 
stifling the work of the vital and the spiritual 
intuition under the dead weight of its mechani¬ 
cal method which is the weakness of Europe and 
has deceived her aspiration and prevented her 
from arriving at the true realization of her own 
higher ideais. 

It is only by reaching a third stage of the 
evolution of the collective social as of the 
individual human being that the ideais first 
seized and cherished by the thought of man 
can discover their own real source and character 
and their true means and conditions of effectua- 
üon. Only then can the perfect society be any- 
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*tliing more than a vision on u shining cloud 
«constantly run after in a circle and constantly 
íleeciving thc hopc and csoaping thc embrace. 
That will bc whcn man in the collcctivity 
hegins to livo more decply and to govcrn his 
collectivc life neither priinarily by thc nceds, 
instincts, intuitions wclling up out of the vital 
sclf, nor secondarily by oonstruetions of the 
reasoning mind, but íirst, foremost and always 
by the power of unity, symi)athy, spontancoiis 
liberty, supplo and living order of his dis- 
covered greatcr self and spirit. Tt is in this 
grcatef self that the individual and thc com- 
munal existcnce híive their law of freedom, 
pcrfcction and oneness. That is a rulc that has 
not yct anywherc foimd its right conditions for 
even beginning its eflFort. Tt can only come 
wlien man's atU^mpt to reach and abide by the 
law of thc; spiritual existence is no longer an 
exceptional aim for individuais or cise dcgraded 
in its more general aspiration to thc form of a 
popular religion, but is recognized and followed 
out as the imperativo need of his being and its 
IriK' and right attainmont is percoived to bc thc 
noeessary next step in the evolution of thc 
ríie(‘. 

The small c a r 1 y Indian communitics 
developed likc othcrs through the first of thesc 
stages; a vigorous and spontaneous vitality, 
finfling naturally and freely its own norm and 
iine, easting up form of lifc» and social and 
political institution out of thc vital intuition 
and temperament of thc communal being. As 
tliese small communitics fuscd with each othcr 
into an increasing cultural and social unity 
and formed larger and larger political bodies, 
they developed a common spirit and a common 
basis and general strueture allowing of a great 
freedom of vnriation in minor lim* and figure. 
There was no need of a rigid uniformity; thc 
common spirit and life impulse wcre enough 
to imposc on this plasticity a law of general 
oneness. And even when there grew up the 
great kingdoms and empires, still the character- 
istic institutions of the smaller kingdoms, re- 
publics, peoples wcre as miich as possible 
incorporated rathcr than destroyed or thrown 
aside in thc ncw cast of the socio-poli tical 
strueture. Whatever could not survive in the 
natural evolution of thc pcoplc or was no 
longer needed, fell away of itsclf and passed 
into desuetude; whatever could last by modify- 
ing itsclf to new circumstance and cnvironmcnt, 
was allowed to survive: whatever was in 
intimatc consonance with the psychical and the 
vital law of being and temperament of the 
Indian people became universalized and took 


its place in the enduring figure of the society 
and polity. 

This spontaneous principie of life was 
respected by the age of growing intellectual 
culture. Thc Indian thinkers on society, eco- 
nomies and polities, Dharma Shastra and Ârtha 
Shastra, made it their business not to construet 
ideais and Systems of society and govemment 
in the abstract intelligence, but to understand 
and regulate by thc practical reason the institu¬ 
tions and ways of communal living already 
developed by the communal mind and life. 
New development was fixed and harmonized 
wilhout brcaking thc original elements. What¬ 
ever new element or idea was needed was added 
or introdiiced as a superstrueture or a modifying 
but not a revolutionary and destructiye 
principie. Tt was in this way that thc transi- 
tion from thc carlier stages to the fully 
developed monarchical polity was managed; it 
proccedcd by an incorporation of the existing 
institutions under the supremo control of the 
king or the emperor. Thc character and status 
of many of them was modified by the pressure 
of the monarchical or imperial system, but, as 
far as possible, they did not pass out of exist- 
encc. As a rcsult wc do not find in índia the 
element of intcllcctually idealistic political 
progress or revolutionary experiment which has 
Í)ecn so marked a featurc of ancient and modem 
lOuropc. A profound respcct for the creations 
of thc past as thc natural expression of the 
Indian mind and life, thc sound manifestation 
of its Dharma or right law of being, was thc 
strongest element in the mental attitude and 
this preservative instinct was not disturbed but 
i*ather yct more firmly settlcd and fixed by the 
great millcnium of high intellectual culture. A 
slow evolution of custom and institution con- 
servative of the principie of settlcd order, of 
social and political prcccdcnt, of established 
fiamcwork and strueture, was thc one way of 
progress possible or admissiblc. On the other 
hand Indian polity never arrived at that un- 
wholcsome substitution of thc mcchanical for 
thc natural order of the life of the people which 
has bccn thc disease of European civilization 
now culminating in the monstrous artificial 
organization of the bureaucratic and industrial 
State. Thc advantages of the idealizing 
intollcct wcre absent, but so also werc the dis- 
advantages of the mcchanizing rational intelli- 
gencc. 

The Indian mind has always been pro- 
foundly intuitivo in habit even when it was the 
most oceupied with the development of the 
reasoning intelligence, and its political and 
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social thought has thereforc been always an 
attcnipt to combine tlie intuitions of life and 
the intuitions of tho spirit with tbe light of tbe 
reason fu-ting as an interrnediary and an order- 
ing and regulating factor. Tt has tricd to base 
itself strongly on tlie ostablishcd and porsistent 
actualitios of life and to depend for its idcalism, 
not on the intelloct, biit on the illuminations, 
inspirations, liigher experienccs of tho spirit; it 
has uscd the i*oason as a criticai power tcsting 
and assuring the stcps and aiding but not 
replacing tlie life and the spirit—always the 
tnie and sound oonstruotors. Tlic spiritual 
niind of índia rogarded life as a manifestation 
of the self: tho community w^as the body of the 
crcator Brahma, the pcople was a life body 
of Brahman in the sainm^hti, the collectivity; it 
v/as tlio eollectivo Nara3\ana, as the individual 
was Brahman in the vyaahti, the scparate Jiva, 
the individual Narayana; the king was tho 
living representativo of the Divine and tho 
other orders of the community the natural 
powers of the rollective self, prakrifmjah. The 
agrced conventions, institutes, customs constitu- 
tion of the body social and politic in all its 
parts had thcreforo not only a binding authority 
but a sacrcd and religious character. 

Tlic right ordcr of human life as of the 
universo is preservod according to the ancient 
Indian idea by eaoh individual being following 
faithfully his sivaãhannaj the true law and 
norm of liis naturc and the nature of his kind 
and by tho group being, the organic eollectivo 
life, doing likewiso. The main function of the 
political soveroign, the king and council and the 
other ruling meml)ers of the body politic, was 
therefore to servo and assist the maintcnance 
of the sound law of life of the socicty; the 
sovereign was tho guardian and administrator 
of the Dharma. The function of society itself 
includcd the right satisfaction of the vital 
cconomio and other needs of the human being 
and of his hodonistic olaim to pleasure aml 
enjoyment; but this was to be done according 
to thoir right law and measure of satisfaction 
subject and subordinated to the ethical and 
social and religious Dharma. All the members 
and groups of the soeio-political body had their 
Dharma determined for them by their nature, 
their position, their relation to the whole body 
and inust be assurod and maintained in the 
free and right exercise of it; thcy must be left 
to their own natural and scíf-dctermined func- 
tioning wdthin their own bounds, but at the 
same time restrained from any transgression, 
encroachraent or deviation from their right 
working and true limits. That was the office 


of the supremo political authority, the sovereign 
in Jiis Council aided by the public assemblies. 
It was not the business of the state authority 
to interfere with or encroach upon the free 
functioning of tho caste, religious community, 
guild, village, township or the organic custom 
of the region or province or to abrogate their 
rights, for these were inherent because necessary 
to the sound exercise of the social Dharma. All 
that it was callod upon to do Vvas to co-ordinatc, 
to exercise a general and supremo control, to 
defend the life of the community against ex¬ 
ternai attack or internai disruption, to repress 
crimes and disorders, to assist, promote and 
regulate in its largor lines the cconomic and 
industrial welfarc, to soo to the provision of 
facilities, and to use for these purposes the 
powers tliat passod bo.yond tho soopo of tho 
olhers. 

Thiis in effccl tho Indian polity was the' 
System of a very complex communal freedom 
and self-determination; oach group unit of the 
community had its own natural oxistence and 
administered its own proper lifo and business, 
set off from the rest by a natural demarcation 
of its field and limits, but connectod with the 
whole by well-understood rolations. Each group 
was a co-partncr with the others in the powers 
and duües of tho communal existence; cach 
executed its own laws and rules, administered 
wdthin its own proper limits, but joined 
with the others in the discussion and 
the regulation of matters of a mutual or 
common interest and was represented in some 
way and to the degroo of its importance in the 
general assemblies of the kingdom or empire. 
The State, sovereign or supreme political 
authority was an instrument of co-ordination 
and of a general control and efficiency and 
exercised a supreme but not an absolute 
authority; for in all its rights and powers it 
was limited by the law and by tho will of the 
l)eople and in all its internai functions only a 
co-partner with tho other mombors of the socio- 
political body. 

This was the thcory and principie and the 
actual constitution of the Indian polity, a 
complex of communal freedom and self-deter¬ 
mination. The sui)reme co-ordinating authority, 
a sovereign person and body, was armed with 
efBcient powers, position and prestige, but 
limited to its proper rights and functions, at 
once controlling and controlled by the rest, 
admitting them as its active co-partners in all 
branches sharing the regulation and adminis- 
tration of the communal existence. The 
sovereign, the people and all its constituent 
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communitics wcrc bound to the maiutenance 
and restrained by the yoke of the Dharraa. 
Morcover, the economic and political aspects of 
tlic cominunal life were only a part of the 
Dharnia and a part not at all separate but in- 
extricably united with all tlio rest, the religious, 
the ethical, the higher cultural aim of the 
social existence. The ethical law coloured the 
political and economic and was imposed on 
every action of the king, and his ministers, the 
councils and assemblics, the individual, the con- 
stitucnt groups of the socicty; ethical and 
cultural considerations countcd in the use of the 
vote and the qualifications for ministcr, official 


and councillor. A high character and training 
was cxpected from all who hcld authority in 
the affairs of the Aryan people. The religious 
spirit and the reminders of rcligion were the 
head and the background of the whole life of 
king and people. The life of the society was 
regarded not so much as an aim in itself in 
spite of f he necessary specialization of parts of 
its System, but in all parts and the whole as 
a great framework and training ground for the 
education of the human inind and soul and its 
dcvelopment through the natural to the spiritual. 
existence. 


MATTHEW ARISOLD 

By .IABEZ T. SUNDERLAND 


Fob thirty or forty ycars immediately after 
the middle of the Ninetecnth Century Matthew 
Arnold was onc of the most eminent literary 
men of England. His profession, his calling by 
which hc earned his bread, was that of an 
educator; hc was a governmcnt inspector of 
schools. But very early in his adult life he 
began writing for the public,—poetry and 
essays in literary criticism; and it was through 
these that he won distinction at home and 
abroad. 

Probably the true place to begin the study 
of Matthew Arnold is with his father, 
Dr. Thomas Arnold, who attained great fame 
as Professor of History in Oxford, and especi- 
ally as Head Master of the historie “ Rugby 
School,” wherc many of the sons of the English 
higher classes received the most iraportant part 
of their education. Matthew Arnold was not 
born at Rugby, but at Laleham, a quiet little 
town on the green banks of the Thames, where 
his father lived for a time. But a part of his 
boyhood was spent at Rugby, so that we may 
associate him, in a way, with the famous Rugby 
school. 

Rugby never had any other such a 
Head Master as .Thomas Arnold; indeed it 
would hardly be too much to say that England 
pever had such another teacher and inspirer of 
boys and young men. Every young man 
setting out upon life and wishing to make bis 


life strong and true, and espocially every young- 
man or woman setting out in the teacher’s 
profession and desiríng to know what a power 
in molding young lives to high ideais that 
profession may bc, should not fail to read and 
study the life of Thomas Arnold of Rugby, 
written by Dean Stanley. In addition to being- 
the life of an almost incomparable teacher, it 
is onc of the most pcrfectly written biographies- 
in the English language. 

At eighteen young Arnold went to Oxford, 
and bccame a brilliant student at Balliol 
College. Principal Shairp, himself at the time 
a Balliol scholar, describes in an interesting; 
poem, how Mr. Arnold, 

“ Widc-wrlromcd for a fatlier’s fame, 

Enlm*(l widi írce, btild sttip, tliat secmecl lo claim 
Fanie for himself, nor oii another loan,- - 
So full of power, yet Iililhe and ílehonair, 

Raliying his friends with pleasant banter gay, 

Or, halí a-dreani, chanling wilh jaiinty air 
Greal words of Gocthe, scraps t»f Beranger. 

We set* the banter sparkle in his prose, 

But knew not ihen the lindertone that flows 
So eahnly sad, through all his slalely lay.” 

I have called him a brilliant student at the 
University. Yct as a mere scholar he was not 
at the very front. Ile loved too well to take 
long walks, to fish in the streams; to make 
acquaintancc with tho country folk; and when 
in his room, too wcll he loved to read books of 
literature instead of bending over textbooks, to 
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win th(‘ very higbest di.stinction as a merc 
scholar. Ilowcvcr, lic won the Ncwdigate 
prize for ji poian on “ Croinwell and a liitlo 
latcr wíis cl(‘ct(:íd a Fellow of Óricl Collegc, 
wliifh was a fine Oxford rccord. 

Arnolds Oxford lifo was at an eventful 
timo. It f('ll in tlio midst of the excitement 
eaused hy the grcat Tractarian Alovcment led 
by John líonry Newinan and Dr. Piisey, which 
ro.sult(‘d in Newinan and otliers si‘ceding froin 
tho Eniflisli Chiirdi and going to Ronic, and 
aiso in a groat revival of rihialism and high 
chiiiThisin in the English Chnrch itself. Young 
Ainold foll tho infliioncií of th(í gn^at excitement 
whioli tho movemont caiised in the University 
and all ovor England; and ospooially ho folt 
No\vman’s powor. Biit lio was noi oarried off 
his f(‘('i in lh(‘ (lir(‘otion of Home. Kather was 
Ihi* r('siill with him tlio opjiosite,—an impulse 
toward ci-oator froodom and hreadth of thouglit 
in ndigion. ITo did not thon, or over, lose liis 
allaohnionl to tln* Churoh of England inio 
whioh ho was horn; hut ho oarly rejocted tlie 
tli.'ology ori whioh (hat ohnroli is liased, and 
bí‘caine an onrn(‘sl advooati* of a broador basis 
of roligiou^ hdlowsliip and lifo than that iipon 
whioh anv form of orthodox (/hristianity rests. 

('^onoorning Ins oarly roligious cxperience 
}i(‘ writ(‘S in lator yoars: 

“Riponuis IoíicIkmn iiiy youlb. 

And puríícd its failli, and Irimmed its firo, 

Sh()W("d nu! ilu* hiph wliito ^tar of Tniih, 

TIktc badí* riic jía/e, and diero a-^pirr.” 

For a liiiHí aftor finishing his Oxford 
stiidios Arnold was privato socretary to an 
English TiOrd, and tlien was appoini('íl a national 
inspeotor of scliools, anil ('ntered upon the 
groat Work of his life as a public oducator. 
For thirty-foiir yoars his dutios of inspecting 
and shaping tho so.hools of England wcre 
oarried on. Meanwhile ho mado extensive 
stiidios of tho sohools aml odnoalional systeras 
of (íi'rniany, Franoi» and othor continental 
couniri(‘s, for th(' purposo of gaining suggcs- 
‘tions for th(' bonofit of odiioation in Oroat 
Britain. Piadiaps wo do not ofton think of 
Matthow Arnold as an oducator by ])rofossion. 
And yol tha^ was tho oalling to whioh ho d(‘votod 
hirnsidf stoadily during niost of his lifo. 

Tho groator part of tho writing that hc 
did for lho fiublio was ediioational. Rvon his 
most striotly litorary writing inay be in a 
sonso oalli‘d (‘duoational. Tts groat thought is 
cdiication, onlightonmont, culture. He is often 
callcíl the aposlh» of oultiiro; and with good 
riglit. No inan of the Nineteenth Century in 
England pleadod more earnestly or persistently 


for culture of the best kind, or more scvcrely 
and uncompromisingly scourged self-complaisant 
ignorance and pretense, whether in plebcian or 
aristocrat. 

Whcn he was 35 years of age, he waa 
elected Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford—a position which he held for a term 
of ten years, though without giving up his 
fnspectorship of Schools. 

Thorc is soraething rather strange about 
Arnold^s poctical career. Ile began writing 
poetry very early, taking more than one prize 
during his stiident days for poctical composi- 
tion. It was believed by many of his friends 
that his lifc would bc devoted to the poetic art,, 
for his gifts in this direction wiíre seen to bo of 
a high order. He did continue to write poetry, 
not as the main work of his life, but as an 
important aside, all the way on to about his 
45th year. Thcn, to the great regret of his 
admireis, who wcre steadily growing in mimber, 
his muse grew silent; and for the last 20 years 
of his life his literary work was confined alinost 
wholly to prose writing. 

Tt was during thesc latcr years that he 
jirodueed most of thosí' Essays in literary 
criticism which, perhaps cípially with his poetry, 
ensure him a lasting place in English literatiire. 

A fcw years before his cjcatli he made a 
lecturc tour in America which attracted consi- 
derable attention, and which rcsulted in giving 
to tliíí world a small volume called Discourses 
ih America, which Mr. Ainold spoke of late 
in life as being that part of his prose work by 
which he would best like to be remembered and 
judged. I must say that I myself do not think 
that it is his best prose writing, as many olhers 
do not. But it is interesting to know what waa 
his own judgmcnt in the matter. 

Matthew* Arnold^s Amcriíian tour waa 
disappointing, and for scvcral reasons. First, 
hc was at the bcck of a showman-managcr, who 
sent him (o lecture at the placcs where the 
most money coukl bo obtained, and not to the 
placcs wliere hc ought to have spokcn and 
would have bccn mo.st apprcciated. Sccond, 
being presented to the public under such 
aiispices, he appcarcd in IIkí liglit of a mere 
money-maker, whereas thííri' was little carc for 
money in his nature. Third, he was not 
eloqiient or easy or taking as a speaker, and 
never should have been advertised and paraded 
before the public as a popular lecturer. Even 
in his writings hc appcaled to only tho few; 
much less could he Lave been expccted to be 
popular as a public speaker. Tndeed his lecture 
tour in America was hardly other than a 
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tragedy. At its termination a prominent 
American writer thus described the impression 
hc had made : 

**Mr. Arnold seems lo have left an impression at once 
feeblr and disagreeablc in ihis country. His audiences 
have evciy one failcd to iind valiie in his talk, on what- 
ever sutiject. The people at large rebclled against his 
distrusifiil depreciatioji of the majority in behalf of *tke 
remiiant.* In Boston fcw regard h‘s estimate of Kmerson 
as at all competent, becausc it betrayt^d the dilettante 
stand-point, and madc one suspeet that Mr. Arnold is 
hn' a ciirious artist, and not un earnest thinkor—a scnti- 
mentalist, and not a teaclier. At Brown University, the 
ofhcr nighk, he díscusscd ^Literature and Science,* and, 
it seems, to lhe dísapproval of students and faculty alike. 
Jlc seems *o have greally dt»prcciatcd Science in com- 
parison with litcrature as aii clevating influence, and the 
profcssors of scientific departmenls are indignam, while 
those of literary departments are nowise plcased. The 
diiTiciilty in all cases with Mr. Arnold apparently is that 
he is deficicnt in sympathy and narrow in ihinking, and, 
prcsenting his thoughts wilh a consideration for himself 
alone, lie inevitably awakens. antagonism, even froin those 
who woiild natiirally agrce wilh miich that hc saya. It 
is evident that Mr. Arnold can he known to more 
advaniage by rcading than hearing. Ile is too insular for 
America.** 

This criticism of Mr. Arnold was too sevcrc 
yet thcrc was truth in it. Wherever he went 
he exhibitcd not a littlo of the typical “ John 
Buli ” spirit. Hc took little pains to make 
himself pcrsonally agrconble to people. It was 
felt that he carried about with hira a conde- 
scending and eonccited air. IIc faund little 
in America that plea.«ed him. His vicws oi 
Science Avere narrow. .M)ove all, as has becn 
public speuker. Hc sliovild never have coroe to 
America as a lecturer. Tf he had come to speak 
at all, it should have been to univorsities and 
sclcct literary circlcs. All his strength, all his 
said, lie was a most nnattractivc and ineffcctivc 
excellence, was as a writer, not at all as a 
Bpeaker. 

Matthew Arnold died suddenly at the too 
early age of 66, while yet in the full vigor of 
his mental powcrs, and while bis pen was yet 
showing no sign of laying aside its great acti- 
vity. 

Lct me speak of him first as a poet. The 
quantity of liis poctical writing is not large, but 
its quality is such as to lift it up into distinction, 
and to win for it a very considerable number 
of wami admirers among the best minds of 
England and America. What are his charac- 
teristies as a poet? I think that more truly 
than any other English poet he may be called a 
Greek of the classic age writing in the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue. His long narrative poem, 
Sohrab and Rustum, is perhaps the best example 
in the language of Homeric blank verse. It 
is not an overstatement to say that, in spite of 


its severe restraint, this powerful epic moves 
us to quite as deep feeling as anything in Homer. 
This is high praise. It takes a master to be 
able to move others deeply while keeping 
himself calm and restrained. This Amold is 
able to do, as shown not only in his Sohrab 
and Rustum, but also in his Balder Dead, his 
Tristram and Isuelt, his Forsaken Merman, his 
Empedocles on Etna, and several others of his 
poems. 

Notwithstanding his dramatic power, it 
must be confessed that Arnold is the poet of 
the few, not of the many. Hc belongs in the 
class with Browning, fjowell, Clough, and 
Emerson. Coraparing him with Tennyson, he 
lacks Tcnnyson’s wide sympathy, many- 
sidedness and breadth of sweep. Of Byron, 
Swinburnc and their School, Arnold is almost 
the opposite. Tlicy are sensuous; Arnold is 
^evcrcly intellectual. With thcin words and 
word-painting aro fir.«t; Avith him tlic thought 
is always supremo, though the wording is always 
choice. They often take a Ipw moral tone; 
Arnold is high and almost au.stcrc in his 
morality. Tlie modern English poet whom 
Amold most praiscs is TVordsworth, and in his 
thought he reminds us somewhat of Wordsworth; 
but he lacks Wordswortirs hupe, faith, and joy. 
He is superior to Wordswoitli as a j)urely 
intellectual thinkcr and scholar; but he 
is inferior as scer and («‘oplict of the 
soul. 

Arnold is pre-eminently a scrious i)oet, and 
not infreqtiently his seriousness bccomcs sad- 
ne.ss. In the broad sensc of the word he is a 
tlistinctly religious poet. But his religiousness 
is oftener the religiousness of duty, of toil, of 
hard pursuit of ideais, of patience, of resigna- 
tion, of self-control and sclf-discipline, rather 
than of joy and hope and love. The most 
regrettable thing about him as a religious 
toacher is that he does not sing a clear song of 
faith. IIc is the poet of introspection. Ile 
lived in an age of doubt; and the doubt and 
qu(!stioning spirit of his time left their mark 
deeply on him. He often dwclls upon what he 
calls “ this strange diseasc of modem life, with 
its sick hurry, its divided aims, its headft 
o’ertaxed, its palsied hearts.” He soes with 
kcon sensitiveness the faithlessness, the unrear 
lity, the shoddy, and pretense that festers at 
the heart of much of our artificial civilization. 
And he sounds a most earnest call to reality, to 
simplicity, to truth, to sincerity, to sweet 
rcasonableness, to serenity. We only wish that 
his call was as hopeful as it is rínging and 
earnest. 
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Arnold’8 placc as a poet is uniquc. His 
verse fills a niche apart,—a niche filled by no 
'other writings. While his readers are com- 
parativcly few, thosc that he has are usually 
very fond of him; without his poetry they would 
feel themselvcs decply bereaved. I confess that 
truth would compel me to describe myself as 
among this nurabcr. Not that I care for all his 
pocms, but some of them thrill me as deeply 
and enthrall me as completcly as any poetical 
writings that I know. 

I turn now to Arnold as a prose writer. I 
cannot think that he is so siirc of immortality 
here as he is in thc field of verse. And yet there 
is no denying that hc won very bright lauréis 
as a writer of prose. His writings in prose are 
of three kinds :—those on education, those on 
literary criticism (literary criticism including 
thc general subject of “ culture ”), and those 
on rcligion and the Biblc. 

His educational work has already been 
raentioned. Nothing more need be added here, 
except to emphasize, the importanoí! of his 
educational reporta in which hc gave aceounts 
of his extensivo investigations and studies made 
in Germany and France. 

His writings on literary oriticisin and cul¬ 
ture are mainly in the form of esaays, which 
constitute his (hree books entitled Culture and 
Anarchy and Ensays vi ('rificittin, two 
volumes. These attracted iniudi attention not 
only in England but also on the eontinent of 
Europe and in America. And with good reason 
Literary critici.sm in his hands rose into some- 
thing far larger, nobler and better than it had 
generally been in the past. With hirn, as witb 
Sainte Bcuve in France, with Edward Scherer 
in Germany, and with James Russoll Tvowell in 
America, it became largc-minded, many-sided 
illuminating, primarily construetive not destruc- 
tive. The objcct of true criticism, he insisted, 
should bc not to pull down or to set up this or 
that author, but to tum literary men and 
literature away from conventionalitios, and 
artiíicialities, and mere fashions in writing, to 
truth, to nature, to simplicity, to purity, to 
strength, to high ideais. It is often urged that 
criticism is not Creative. But Arnold replies 
that true criticism will at Icast prepare the way 
foi creation —make noble creation possible 
where otherwise it would not bc. For there can 
bc no noble creation so long as writers are 
blinded and fooled by shams and artiíicialities, 
and are narrow and provincial in their literary 
aims and ideas. They must have their eyes 
opened to truth and nature and reality, and 
their horizons of literary conception must 


become enlarged. This is the indispensable 
condition of nobly Creative work. 

To the question, What is culture, 
Mr. Arnold pves this wonderfully simple but 
wonderfully illuminating answer, which has 
bccome famous : —“ Culture is knowing the best 
that has been thought and said in the world.” 

Every reader of Arnold knows what a 
fight he carried on for years with what hc calls 
“ Philistinism ” in England. This nickname, of 
German origin, Arnold took up and made 
exccedingly eífective in his battle for culture. 
Here is his deânition of Philistinism: 

“ We in England have come to that point where llw 
contiiiurd advance and greatness of oiir natioii is 
ihreatcncd by one cause, above all. Far more than by lhe 
helplessness of an aristocracy whosc day is fast coming 
to an end, far more than by the rawness of a lower class 
whose day is only just beginning, wc are imperilled by 
what T caJJ lhe ‘ Philistinism * of oiir middle class. On 
the side of beauty and taste, vulgarify; on the side of 
morais and feeling, coarseness; on thc side of mind and 
spirit, unintelligencc,—this is Philistinism.” 

As a rernedy for this intcllectual narrow- 
ness and coarseness, thus happily bit off by the 
biblical name Philistine, Arnold urges culture,— 
culture, which is not a new god of his own 
creation, as some seemed to lliink, but simply 
acquaintance with the best that has been 
thought and said in the world. To use another 
of Arnold^s famous exprossions, culture is 
swcetness and light.” Nor is the culture (thc 
sweetness and light) for the few alono; it is 
for all alike. 

Thus we sce that it is no narrow, selfish 
end that Mr. Arnold has in mind, in his life- 
long plea for culture; for while 

“culture looks beyond machinery, hates hatred, aiul has 
one great passion, the passion for sweetness ami light, it 
has one cvcii yet greater :—naniely, the passion for 
making fhern prevail. It is not satisficd iintil we all come 
to a perfcct man : it knows that lhe sweetness and light of 
thc few must be imperfect until lhe raw and unkindlcd 
masses of humanily are touched with swcetness and light: 
we must have a hroad basis, must have sweetness and 
light for as many as possible. True culture is domocratic; 
it seeks to do away with classes and aects; to make the 
best that has been thought and known in the world 
current everywhere; to enablc all men to live in an 
atmospherc of sweetness and light.” 

Such was Mr. Amoldas much misunderstood 
and often misrepresented and even ridiculed but 
really very noble and everywhere needed 
gospel of culture.” 

We come now to Mr. Amoldas writings on 
Religion and the Bible, or perhaps more pro- 
perly theology and the Bible. These were 
produced late in his lifc. Nothing else that he 
wrote attracted so much immediate attention 
and nothing else stirred up so much controversy, 
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—íittacks on thc one hanil and defcnse on tlio 
otlier. 

Tlie incKst iinportant of his books tliat inade 
lho troublíí wrro his Literatura and l)o(jma, (rod 
and thc Bihlv, and Saint Paul and Protcíitan- 
tisni, particularly thc first nanied. Tlieso books 
will not live as lonji; as some of his ]H)otry; indeed 
(hey are already sup(*re.eded, as are liis writinpis 
on (ídncation, Í)y oUier works which take iip 
liih llioiijílit and earry ifc on to j:çreater romj)lete- 
ness. Uut, al the time, they filled a nicho, they 
were oppoi'time, they said a stron^ word that 
meded to be said then. The p:r('at object whioli 
li(‘ had in vi(‘\v in all (hese books wíis to ^ive to 
lh(‘ people wliat Ik' rep;arded a true understand- 
iiiií of lhe liible and its teachinjís. 

Tlu* Chrisliaii (■hurch throuííhout all its 
hislory liad separa-ted the Hibk* from all other 
books, as th(' on(‘ and only sacr(‘d l)ook, as the 
one and only inspired book, as (lods one ainl 
only r(‘Velation, j;iven lo iiuai to leach tluan a 
eerlain iheolo^y, a nTtain ])lan oí salvation,” 
\vlieieí)y (iiey nuild escape (,li(' doom oi’ (‘t(‘rnal 
líeidilion lian^in»' ov(‘r tlu* hiiman race b<‘canse 
ol‘ th(' sin ol lh(' íirsl nian. Adam. Mr. Arnold 
declaroíl lhal Ihis is wholly a niisconception ol’ 
lhe Hibl(‘. ll teacli(‘S no sneh Iheolo^ieal 
selieiiM'; il las no siich |)nrpos('; il possesses 
valne veiy <;i(‘at, but noi that ariiíicial 
and iiiir(*al kind. Il is noI i)ri]narily a book 
of th(‘olo.í;y al all, but a book oí relij;ion, in 
olhei* wordi- a book oí rrliíiious lileratnre. To 
nse his own sn»’^esliv(* and elear-cnl expression, 
il is “ literature, not doftnia.” Ib* recoí»'niz(‘d 
no line separa in^ saered from })n)íane -s('eular 
from l■(‘li.Ldons llie domain of lhe tlu‘ol<»p;ical or 
ecelesiastical Ihinker or tc‘aeher fnnn tlu* 
domain i)f lhe lay Ihinker and l('aeh(‘r. To him 
all lif(‘ is or on^ht lo b<* relij^ions; all Irnlh is 
saer(‘d; and all (nror is j)rofane, however hoary 
with ají(' or eonsecrated by a thousand lluudojiii- 
eai, sanctions. 

Mr. Arnolds meril as a wriler npon the 
Ibble and npon theolop:y lay in lhe faet that 
he caine to his lask withonl the bias, withoul 
I1 k‘ narrowin^ss of lhe man trained all his life 
to see Ihintís from lhe doj>;matie, tl;e lheolo}íicab 
lht‘ ecelesiastical, lhe in*i(*slly slandpoint. In- 
st(*a<l of thal, he carne with lhe nnfcdiered 
jnd][»;ni(‘nl, tla^ \vid(' ontiook, thi' sanily, lhe 
lilerary mastiay of a ^veat free scholar. When 
Mieli a man sits down in the prime of life, as 
Mr. Arnold did, to thc serioiis lask of KÍvhifj; 
some years of time to tlu* sliuly (d’ thc Hible, 
as h(* wonld study llonun* or Plato, and to 
t(‘llin^ his fellowmi*!! in carefnlly written 
volumes the mature resuits of his stiidies aiul 


his life-lonfí thinking, it is no wonder that many 
thoiiKhtful persons regard it worth whilo to 
listem to what lie says. 

Mr. Arnold saw ))lainly that thc time had 
gone by when any form of redigious belief was 
lo b(* tak(*n as of course Imo simply beeaiise 
it hacl b(*(*n bi‘liev(*d by preceding generations. 
Ile saw that every doctrine and belicf miist 
come forth into lhe light oí today, to be tested 
by jnesent knowledge. In brief, he saw that in 
our age of Science and free iruiuiry, neither the 
Ril)l(‘, nor any otiu*!* so-callcMl saered book, nor 
religion its(*lf, (‘an any longer stand on the í)ld 
basis of mirack* and siipernatiiralism. That 
basis is crmnbling away, and must more and 
more ermnble away, with llu* growth of modern 
Science* and knowle*dge. Hnt he maintairu*d 
with U!d‘alle‘ring voice and |)oW('rful e'mphasis 
lhat the crnmbling away of that íiclicious Invsis 
e)nly re*ve*als aiudher and de*e*i)e*r foundatiem, 
thal can nev(*i* crnmble*. Ileligion is noi a thing 
of special revelation confmed lo this or lhat. 
man, or this or that age* (»r land. It is as large 
as the* whole* e*thi(‘al and spiritnal life eif 
humanily. (íods revelation is as large* and as 
rich as all trnih. 

Wdial. then i^ lhe* Ibble? Is il all of (íoíTs 
re‘ve*lalie)n? IIow e*an il, be? Bnl il is a 
precieiiis part. It is a gre'al and ^'e*ne'I•able‘ 
c(dle*ctie)n of literalnre which gathe‘rs np inio 
it.M»lf lhe* bi'st re*ligie)ns thonght and íe*e'ling aiul 
inspirailon and aspíralion and life of a parti¬ 
cular peeiple of ane*ie‘iit lnne*s who had a 
])e*í*uliarly rie*h genius fe>r re*ligion; a pe*e)ple who 
se*e*m to have* had senne* sneh e^xtraeirdimiry 
genius for re*ligion as (ire*ee*e* had for ari, and 
Konu* fe>r gove*rnme*nt. 

'rhe* llible the^refene «loes not need any 
ariiíicial jireips of miracle* or snpernaturalism to 
stand em. Much in it is outgrown- aiul is to 
be quietly |>asse*el e)ve*r by the reaeler, just as 
we j)ass ove*!’ the le‘g(*nel of Romulus anel Uemus 
in re*ading the* Histeiry of Kome*. Bul muedi e)f 
lhe Olel dVstame*nt and e*specially eif the Ne*w 
is not e)utgre)wn and neve*r can be. Tlie Bible* 
eamtains sei much rie*h tre‘asure* e)f thonght anel 
feeling —oí pre*e*e*pt anel warning, e)í trust and 
he)|)e anel aspiraiiein anel weirship, lhat its value* 
will ahvays be re‘garele*el by right thinking meii 
as very great. 

As the* re*sult of his preílemgeel anel ihorough 
stuely e)f lhe Bible, Mr. Arimlel gives iis as the 
e*e*ntral teae*hing e>f lhe Olel Te‘stame*nt, not any 
weirel about any Aelam, eu* any fali eif tlie race, 
e)!’ any miraculems me*ssiah, e»r any miracle, but 
the*se* great worels : 

''O yr that tove t/iv Ktt'inai, svl that ye hnt' the 
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thing thal is evU ! to him that ordvrolh his ronversat‘on 
aright shall hv shown thf saJvation of Cwotl." 

And as thc mitral toacliiiig and thc* smnm- 
inf»; up of thc NVvv Tcstainonl, lu* pjivos us, not 
anytliing alxiut any atoníMiient. soheine, or a 
inan transfonncd into a pjod, or any divino 
trinity, or any otornal lioll, but, instead, Ihost' 
words of livinjí iiplift, and moral powor : 

“ Ij t í’/7T> onc ivhn names thv nawr of dhrist, dcfutri 
from iniqdit\." 

Siir(‘ly a hook ivlioso oonti’al ni(‘ssa^(‘s io ilu‘ 
woild aro siicli as tlioso, and wlioso powor to 
impross Ihoin n]X)ii lho hoarts and oonsoionoos 
of i]U‘n is so "roai as is showii in tho liistory of 
tlio Hil)lo, shinos willi its own splondid and 
iindyin^ and noods no artifioial and fals(‘ 

lif»lit of snp(‘rnaturalism and mirado. 

Oiir skotoli of lh(‘ Lifo, \Vritiníi;s aml 
Iníliionoo of Matlli(‘W Arnold no(‘d not. bo 
‘r oxl(‘nd('d, alllioii^li mní*h is l(‘f( unsaid. 

1 doso willi a bri(‘f wonl abonl. ono foatnro 


of Mr. Arnold that lias not boon suffioiently 
omphasizod. Ho was a stronp; oharaotor. Thcrc 
was in him a fino sjiirit of courago, of intolloo- 
tiial and moral hcroism. Ho clarod to think his 
own thought, and to oxpross it in his own way. 
Ho darod to bo on tho impopular sido, oondomn- 
inf 5 what ho bolievod ou^ht to bt* oondomnod. 
and approvinp; what la* boliovod oiigíit to bo 
approvod. Ho warmly approoiatod roforms, 
whon, th(*y soomod to him siibstantial and roal. 
Ho ííloriod in Lho i)roph(‘l souls of all lh(‘ aí»:(‘S, 
and tho martyrs who liad liv(‘d and di(‘d for 
jjjroat oausos; all this íinds fnxiuonl oxprossion, 
sonadimos rinf»ing oxpi’ossion, in his ])o(‘ms. I 
giv(‘ a singlo illusiration : 

“ Thfy oiil'la1k(‘d llirc, liissj-d llirc, Imr llirr ? 

BolltM* int*n fatvd lliiis hídon* llwr; 

Pin‘d ihrir rin^ing sbot and |)asM'd, 
llotiy charged and siink ul la^t. 
íiliarfir oncr mon* tlini, aml lu* diiinli ! 

LíM lhe virloi-i. wlu*n lh«‘v nnnr. 

Whrn Ihr foris nf folly fali. 

Kind lliN hodv nrar tln* wall," 


RAMESVARAM, THE FAMOUS CENTRE OF PILGRIMAGE OF 

ALWNDIA FAME 

Rv l\ V. JArJAinSA AYYAlí 


Ramksvaram íDovanagarãin, ilio oily of tho 
oolostials), is a small island in tho Bay of 
B(‘ngal, south-oast of Índia, soparaical from tho 
mainland by Pamlian (\‘inal. TI is about a 
milo and a half in longth from north to south 
and noarly half a \mlc in width from oast to 
wost. Tho main lino of tho tíouth Tndian Hail- 
way from Aladras to Dhamishkodi lak(‘s us io 
this placo. 

The placo derives its iiamo from its oon- 
noction with Sri Rama of tho líamayana famo. 
The land here is considorod too holy to bo 
jiloiigliod for purposos of oultivation. Tho 
Linga in tho contrai shrino is said to have boon 
installod by Sri Rama himsdf and so its saenx!- 
n('ss has b(‘(*n recognizod by all socts of Hindu 
oommunity. To wipe off th(‘ sin of having slain 
Ravana, Sri Rama was advisod by lho sagos 
to woiship a lànga. Tho wators at tho con- 
íluonce of oceans and rivors aro said to possess 
beneficiai offocts on tho bathers and so tho 
junction of Mahodhadi íthe Bay of Bongal) and 
Rcthnakara ítho Indian Ocoanlwas sdoctod. 


Sculptural rojirosontation of both th(‘So ncoan- 
gods oxisis by tho sido of tho big buli in front 
of tho sandum. Thoro is also a human íigun*. 
half-buriod in th(‘ ground, noar this buli and 
this is pointod out as of a non-Hindu thief, 
who whilo attempting to rob tho tomplo iri^asiiry 
got stuck up to th(í placo st()n(*-blind! 

Ilanuman, lho faithful dovolix* of Sri Rama 
was sont out to Mouiit Kailas to fotch a Tânga 
for inslallation at a particular auspicious timo 
{Ani bright- fortnight, tenth dayl and as hc» 
did not return at tho appoiniod timo and 
SiteUievi, tho consort of Sri Rama, ]iroparod ono 
hically out of soa-sand and it was installod 
with all sanctily. Ilanuman, on arrival, got 
onragod at this and mado attompis to pull out 
tho sand-Linga Imt all liis attompts proved 
futilo. Sri. Rama pacifiod him by placing tho 
ono brought by him on thc immodiato north of 
tho central shrino, and directing the worship to 
it boing dono first. 

Dhanushkodi, about fiftoon mi los on the 
south of líamcsvaram, is the ohief bathing-ghat 
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Shrinp of Sctu-Madhava—Ramesvaram 


Gopura; Ramcsvaram 
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TIm* Onlial Sliriíic willi ono of llw; niiicr Gopimis Ranu^ivarcirii 


to tliis síutímI |)líi(*(‘. Spucial (‘fli- 
cíicy is altril)ut(‘(l to a batli at tliis 
l)lacT, and llic j^oiirral restriction 
of haviiii^ r(‘coiirsi* lo sca-bath oii 
particular days of the ycar only 
do(*s iioí ajiply to tbis lioly spot. 

Furllicr, sca ballis iu jícncral arc 
said lo .stiai^btcii out some of llu* 
abiiormal and (wistiii^ dcforiuiti(‘s 
as wcll as curc cas(‘s of iiifaiitilc 
paralysis, slc(‘pinp; sickncss, sy|)lii- 
lilic in(‘niii^itis, tiibcrculosis lucii- 
íuíaíIÍs and loco-niolor ataxia. Bc- 
s i d c s Dbanusbkodi, tlicrc arc 
scvcral otlior boly watcrs (‘xistiiuí 
in tln' forni of tanks and wclls, 
siluatt* withiii and around tbc 
trniplc, tho iniportant on(‘s nunibcr- 
injr Iwonty-four. 'flicsc contain 
fr(‘sh watiM', posscssin^ iniracnlous 
prop(‘rlics of ciirin^ scvcral dis- 
(‘as('s. 'riic tcinph* incasurcs ncarly 
ÜOO fi‘i'l by 700 l\‘ci, and has IIiht courts willi 
(ioitunis o\'cr llic outcr couri on all th(* four 
diri‘ctions. Tbc colonnadc^s wilbin tbc outcr 
coiirt arc of a vcry bi^b iuiposin^ aiípcarancc, 
witli sculptural r(‘pr(’scntation of Sctupatis in 


sonic of its pi(*rs. Tbcs(‘ S(*tupatis (Rajas of 
Jtanmad) cndowcd tbis tcniplc; to a ^rcat cxtcnt. 
Tbcir palac(*s Vw in a ruincd condition 
near tbc Cíandainadbana sand-bill, at ii dis- 


tanc(* of about a inilc on llu* nortb of Ibc tcinplc. 
Tíic sbrinc to Ibc Visbnii-fi;od naincd Sctii- 
Madava iSntd wbitc Madavar probably?! 
is inadc in wbitc niarbb* aiifl it is (‘iijoincd Ibal 
tbc visil (o tbis jilacc nnist cnd witb tbc worsbip 
lo (bis dcity, as Hc is considcrinl 
tb(' ward(‘n of tb(' plac(‘. 

Tbi‘i‘(‘ (‘liiif f(‘stivals arc bcld 
annually— rnitislitínxjd in Ani 
(Jnn('-.IulyMarriaj^i' of Rania- 
nadaswanii and J^irvatavardliini in 
Adi l.luly-Aii^ust) and Mahasirn- 
rafri (Fcbruaiy-iVlarcb I. Fv('ry 
ni^bt Ibc {;oddcss is dccora(i‘d in 
lb(‘ \(n'(t.s(d\li oi‘ Sukraritru- 
Mdthlapa in front of tbc sbrinc of 
tbc ^oddcss and takcn in pi‘oci‘s- 
sion in a ^old('n-plal(‘d |)aian(|nin 
tb(‘rcafl(‘r round tbc sbrinc of lia* 
^od, wluMi lli(' silvcr iinaixc of tli(‘ 
p;od is also placcd in lluit jialan- 
(|uin anil (HinlinuiMl Ibrou^b tlu' 
tbird coiirt. Wbcn broujübt to llu' 
portal of Ibi' Aininan sbrinc, Ibc 
silvi‘r vinayaka is }j;ivcn blcssin^i 
ainl tb(* idois jilaccd ovcr tbc swin.a 
in tbc palii-arai ( bcd-cbanibcr ) in 
lb(* bali wilbin tlu» sbrinc of tb(' 
t^odclcss. Daily worsbip in tbin 
tcniplc is conductcd six times, íirst 
at 4-30 A.M. witb tbc connncncc- 
ment of a batb in milk to tlu» .sphatika (crystal) 
iinaííc (d’ tbc fíod froni tbc pídli-ami, tlic sccond at 
() A.M., tb(‘ tbird at 9 \.m., tbc fonrtb at 12 noon, 
and witb tbc intcrval of soine liours tbc fiftli 
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rciiTi|liir iii fronl (if Aniniaii Sliiine willi a dai-- iiaitinl Nava-Sakli or ‘ Siikra\ara 
-AlaiKiaiiu. in wliirli llir (loddf^ss liolds a durliar oii Kriday ní^htM. Stalur^ i)f Srlupali^ 
(Rajuí. of Raiiinad) and >arious* foriii^ of Sukiw ixlsi on ilii* ‘.lon- piei-'. 



Danii^ikodi whm’ pil^iriiiih arri\e hy f(»untry cari and walk lo |)allir in ilir sca Ran 




íi( iwi., and tlio lasl aí 9 i’.M., terininatin^ 
willi llip palli-arni jirocession. 

Tlu‘ otlior placTs connOctod Avith a inlgrini- 
ní;(* to Hanirsvarain aiv rjiptcr (aboiit 20 inilus 
ii()rtli-ca!:<t of Kainniid) whcre thc Vinayakii 


siid to liavo l)mi inslall(‘d by Sri I{aina has 
to br worshipprd, Drvipattànain or Nava- 
pashanam (10 niilrs norlli-rast of líainnad) 
wlirrr (luí nine iilanrts installrd in thr ralni sra 
by Sri Rama liave to br \vorshipjK'(l as aiso tlie 
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ííoddcss Maliisljayuraiiiardini, Tinip|)ulani alias 
Darbaisayanain (6 aiiles soiitli of Raninadl 
whuiv Sri Rama lay oii Kiisa-grass bed awaii- 
iiig tli(‘ occaii-god, wli()S(* figuR» is also by tha 
í^iílf oí th(' lying figure of tlie lord. 

Miiliainmadans also visit Ram(‘svarain on 
aecouiit of tlie íombs belioved to be of Cain 
and liis brotiier Abel, tliat lie in elose proximity 
in a mos(|ue near tlie Railway statioii. 
Miiliammadaii pilgrims resort in large immbcrs 
lo tliis mosque, to iierform vows of various 


kiiids. Cain is said to have becn commanded 
by Iiis lord to carry tlie corpse of his brotlier 
Abel all round the earth till he meets with a 
particular ornen. While so wandering, lie took 
rest uiider the shade of a Palmyra tree here, 
when lie observed tliat omen in the fight of 
two crows, in which one died. He dug a grave 
at that site, buried AbeFs body and ordered for 
his corpse also being interred dose to it on his 
death. This aceounts for both the tombs exist- 
ing side by side in this mosque. 


TRAVELLERS IN THE NIGHT 

Bv SITA DEBI 


(5) 

Tiin pí‘opl(‘ in llu‘ ‘ m(‘ss ’ generally got up rather 
late in the niorning. The milk eami' rather 
late too. So, as th(‘r(‘ eoiild b(* no tea witliout 
milk, the genlhanen did not f(‘el any urge lo 
get uj). They nMiiaiiKMl in bed as long as 
possil)l(‘ an<l onlv got up wIkui they lieard tlie 
A'oie(‘ of the milkman 

So Satyasaran sat lik(' one petrified, in the 
>ilrní room. foi* nearly oiu* hour. He should nol 
have aeeepl('d ihis blood moiiey from Kana- 
kamma, he slionld not liave allo\ve<l her to go 
awav like tliis. These two Ihoiigiits haiiimered 
at his brain eontinmdly. Was lu' sucli a worth- 
l(*ss wretch then, that h(' iiiust live on this 
monevY A\'hv then was h(‘ born a man; Whal 
nc(‘d was then* lo makc* such a show of reseu- 
ing lhe JV):)!' girl, if la* had to sell lier again 
for his own maint(‘nanee? Would not ev(*ryone 
ery shame on him, when lh(*y heard this tale? 

Bnt that was a minor niatter; la* did not 
úar slandf*!* for hims(‘lf. Biit this saerifiee on 
tia* |)art of tia* girl \\eigia*(l h(*avy on his heart 
and soul aiul ol)lit(*rat('d ev(*rv other e<nisidera- 
ti(ni. H(* remembered how she iis(*d to look at 
him, h(*r large (*yes full of pain and gratitude 
ai tia* same time. Her look exjiressed the 
ulmost (*onfid(*ne(* in him. H('r wlioh* face 
woiild become Iraiisfigureíl with delighl, wh(*n- 
ever she caught sighi of him. And what a 
cruel return for so niuch love and trustl 

The terrible agony of his heart maíle 
Satyasaran run out into lhe streí*t again. It 
had already b(*conic full of traíTic. The riekshaw 
pull(*rs wen* out on the streets, looking for fares. 
The shops on both sides of the road were being 


oiiened. Bui \\la‘r(* was la* to go? From whom 
v\ould la* g(‘l n(‘ws of Kaiiakamnifi? Through a 
st range (urn of fale, the girl had come to him. 
out of the unknown. and through anoth(*r turn. 
sla* had again disappeared in that region of 
mystery. If she had gone in sona* usual way, 
ii would not have inalt('r(‘d; but sla* had l(*ft 
a memory which rankled like a ]);)ison(*d wound. 
The paeket of currency notes, which he was 
carrying in his coat |)oek(*t, s(*ena'd lo sirike at 
him like a hooded cobra. Whal was lu* going 
to do with thi* moTicy? He eould not throw' { 
it away, as it wais the jirice of an innocent and 
Víuing lih*. And he eould not think of spending 
it on himself, it made him f(*el too low. Tf he 
did, life would b('í*()me unbearable to him. 

Alter wandering about aimlessly for a wdiih*, ' 
la* proe('eded to that genllemans house where 
Kanakamma had ))('en working as an Ayah. 

He found lia* eldest boy of tia* family returning 
from lhe shop, where la* had gone to luiy br('ad 
and biitter. “ Is your Ayah withiii?”, he 
asked the boy. 

“ \\diich Ayah?” replied tlu* boy. “ Do 
you mean Kanakamma?” 

From the reply, Satvasaraii understotid 
that there W'as noi mueh hopi*. Slill he said, 

“ Yes, Kanakamma.” 

" But she had goiu* aw’ay yesl(*rday with 
her clothes,” said the boy. “SIuí had left our 
s(*rvicc.” 

“ Do you knovv wdiere she has gone?” asked ■ 
Satyasaran, his face turning gray. 

I d()n't know,” replied the boy. “ Sliall ; 
I ask mother? ” « 

“ Please do,” said Satyasaran. ; 
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The boy went in and returiied almost at 
once. “Mothcr does not know where shc has 
gone/* he said. “ But as she loft witliout proper 
notioo, inother has not paid her this nionth^s 
salary. íf ever she rQturns for it, inothcr will 
inforni you at onec/^ 

Satyasaran Inul no such hope thiit iho p;irl 
would ever reínrn for lior salary. Slio did not 
neod money any longcr. She had saerifieed 
lierself to pay lier only (lel)t in full, slie would 
iiol require money again ])erhaps in Ihis lif(‘. 

Slill hoping against hopí», h(‘ began lo 
tiudge along íIkí road to Kalabas^i. Wíien ii(‘ 
feit too tired to walk, lie ealled a rickshaw and 
gol in(o it. 11 took liim maiily one hour to 
reach lluit lane wlaav Kanakamma. s aiint 
lived. 

Tli(‘ lane looked still jnore dii’ty an<l ugly 
in lhe elear light of early morning. Satyasaran 
liad not fell. so iitterly disgusled, wlaai lie eame 
lieit* for tlu' first time, as tia* sliadows of (‘veniiií!: 
had hidd(‘n imieli of its uglin(*ss from his (‘yes. 
Hut today tlu* very thought of setting foot in 
it, se(‘med nnl)earal)le to liim. But la* had nol 
eona* here to indulgí* in fastidiousness. So lell- 
ing tia* riekshawi)ull(‘r to wail for liim at lhe 
entrance to the lane, he walked on. He was 
seeking lhe old aiint, but. she sought him out 
lirst, and waving her sk(‘leton like arins l)egan 
a. long harangue in her unin((*lligibl(* dialect. 
Satyasaran did iu»t uialerstaial a singkí word, 
but froni her altitude and tone, he was sure that 
she was not thanking him. !!(* Iried to eiajuire 
after lhe whereaboiils of the girl, in his broken 
Hindi, l)ut the old hag would hardly listen to 
liiin. Síilyasaran had to d(*sist, after sevcral 
fiitile all('m[)ts. The old woman went on shriek- 
ing as befon*. 

Fortimately the old woman s hu^band too 
arrived on the spot at Ihis juncture. 'riie shrill 
notes of his l)ellev halfs voice had probably 
(Irawn him there. Ile could imderstand a little 
Hindi. Ile explained to Satyasaran what his 
wife was saying. They did nol know where 
Kanakamma was. They had heard from 
neighbours that the Bengali Babu hatl sold her 
again to that fat Madrassi. The old woman 
wanted to (ell Satyasaran, that she could have 
seeuretl a far better purehaser for the girl, had 
Satyasaran only told her of his designs. Only 
lhe otlier day, one man ha<l olTered her three 
hundred ru])ees for the girl; there had b(*en 
sevcral othcr good oífers. Why had the Babu 
sold her for one hundred and fifty, like n fool? 
What was the hurry? He eould have consulted 
Iier. The girl had gone out of their power now, 
and for good. That fat Madrassi was not a 


resident of Rangoon. IIo lived in Bassein and 
had probably started for that town already. 
lle was not a good man. He would niake 
Kanakannna work like a slave and would 
probably beat her. 

Satyasaran felt Iik(‘ strangling liiinself or 
strangling the old woman. Would he never 
really find Kanakamma again? (knild sueh a 
disaster overtakí* one, through a few momentos 
car(‘lessness? The ])oor girl tlid not know 

jKrhaps wliíit a terribk* fate sIk* had ehosen 

for h(*rself. She was litth* more lhan a ehild; 
lií*r knowledge of the world and ils doings wen* 
limited. 

llowever, from lhe eliiliide of th(* old 

people, Satyasaran untierstood that they were 
not wholly ignorani abont Kanakammas 
whereaboiils. But l>oth of lh(‘m wTre very 

mucli offended becaiisi* llaw had been chealed 
of lh(*ir shari* of tlu* blood money. Th(‘y held 
Satyasaran accountable tdr it. So bolh of 
th(‘m wen* unwilling to hi‘lp him. Still la* Iried 
his best to \vr('st some in formal ion from th(*m 
through iudicious cross-(*\amination. But. tlu» 
í»ld pair WH‘r(‘ move cunning lhan lhe fox. 
Satyasaran had \n desist. Ih* w'alked olf 
rapidly and got into his rickshaw again. 

Wh(*re shall I go, B.abu? ” asked the 

coolie. 

Salyasaran did nol know wheri* Ik* wanl(‘d 
to go. \\1)y shonld Ih* r(‘lurn lo the m(*ss? TIkí 
managers gibes only awaited him there. But 
where else could lu* go? He did not know any- 
body in Rangoon. IR* kn(‘W' (lopal ('howalhuri 
of cours(*. but was not intimate i‘nougli with 
him to be a guest at his lionse. Ile had made 
that g(»ntl('mans ac(|uainlance on that fateful 
day, wiien he r(*scued poor Kanakamma. 'fhe 
Ihoughl of facing him again caused Satyasaran 
lo wincí*. 

The coolii* thought that tia* Babu had not 
h(*ard him. So he began to w’alk along the 
n.ad to liie town, of lii.^ owm aceord. As he 
a|)|)roaehed tlu* railway station, Satyasaran 
cried out, “ Stop, slop!" 

The rickshaw' slopped. 

Satyasaran told tlu* man to w-ait at the 
gale and ran inside. Perhaps he mighi meet 
Kanakamma or the fat ARulrassi ainongst lhe 
passengi‘rs. The platforms were crowaled, but 
though he traversed them twice. he met no 
one hl* knew'. He liad not eniiuircd whether 
there W'as any train for Bassein at tluit time, 
b( fore lie entered. 

]\Io8t unwillingly, he had at last to return 
to the mess. Everyone was up and had finished 
their morning toilettc. They were waiting 
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ior tlu‘ir t(‘a. ‘‘ Had yoii bocn invitod to tca 
soioowhoiv, so oíirly?'' askorl oiie of thcin, try- 
ing to l)(* iiiiinorous. 

Aiu)tli(*r appcaml to fool rathcr 

asliainíMl at tliis display of necdless riidencss. 

You ar(‘ just in tiinr,” hc said to Satyasaran. 
“ Sliídl I i)()ur out a rup of toa for you? ” 

Tliank you,” said Satyasaran and wcnt in 
lo wasli his fac*o. 

“ ^’ou are very hospitabli*,” said tlu* mana- 
^(‘r ,raífli(T unpleasantly. “ Wbo is íi;í)in(>; to 
])ay for that loa? ” 

“ If you b(*(M)nu* bankrujit on aecount of 
tliai eup of loa, I sliall pay for it inost oer- 
lainly,” said tlie fíonlloinan wlio liad offored 
llic toa to Satyasaran. 

As Satyasaran was coininíjÇ out of lho bath- 
jooni, ho hoard all that was said. Nobodv 
no(‘d pay anythin^ for ni(‘,” lio said, “ I shall 
pay for inysolf.” 

Th(‘ inanapior was aboui to ask soiu<*lhinji:, 
l)ut thouüjht b(‘tt(‘r of il. If lio jíot his bilis 
l)aid, that was onoujíh for hiin. Ib' uoímI not 
know how and whiaioc* Satyasaran had fj^ot lho 
inoiKW. 

Satyasaran sal down and had a ^oocl toa. 
Ho ato (‘voryllún^ oíTorod to hiiu. Thon ho 
^ot up and said to th(* iuíina<»:or ‘‘ I aiu ^oin^ 
to paok uj), ploas(‘ inak(‘ out your bill.” 

“Aro you ^oin^ away Ihis vory day?'* 
askod (‘voryono in oliorus. 

“ Yos,” said Satyasaran. “ If 1 sot out 
now, í shall bo ablo to oatoh tho En^lisli niail 
boat.” Sayinj» Ihis ho onlorod Uh» bodrooin 
and b(‘^an to paok his t.runk. Tho sorvant 
oaino in and holiH*d hiin to tio u|) his dirty 
l>odding. 

Tho inanajíor oana* iii willi tho bill. 
Satyasaran took out tho paok(‘t of ourronoy 
notos froin his pookot and .sottlod his olaiins. 
Ho ovon tippod tho sorvant and tho oook. 
Thon h(' oallod a haoknoy oarriago, i)lacod his 
lu^’^a^(' on its roof and (írovo oíT. 

“ What a stranjío inan!” said tho inanafíor. 
“Oia* n(‘V(U* know wlaaioo ho oaino and ono 
novor know whoro ho wont.” 

Th(‘ oarna.íí;o roll(*d alon^ tho stroets of 
Ranj^oon. So Satyasaran had to sjxMid that 
innncy, aftor all. But ho was hoípless. In 
ordor lo bo abh* to oxpiato tho sin of aooopt- 
in^ it, ho had to si)ond that nauioy. 
This land had boooino insulTorablo to hiin, 
and lio folt suro that ho would novor 
suooo('d in anythinp; lioro. AVould lio not bo 
ablo to jií(‘t somo kind of oni])loyinont in his 
own lauíi? H(í was an ablo bodiod man and 
had roooivod propor oduoation—lu* ou^lit to bo 


ablc to do soincthing. His father Shaktisaran 
carne to Calcutta as a pennilcss boy, but 
through his own striving ho liad sucoeedod 
in bcooining a millionaire. It was truc 

that hc had not bocn ablc to kecp that 

inonoy. But hc had proved to thc fiill, that a 
inan can beooine a millionaire only through 
his own cfforts. So why shoiild not his son 
suooood? Hc had got to succeod. Ho could 

not dio bcforíí hc had paid back his dobt to the 

full. 

Hc inii.st rosciio Kanakannna again. If ho 
could inako somo money, that old oouplo in 
Kalabasti would riish forward to hclj) hiin. 

A largo orovvd hftd oollcctod on thc wharf. 
Tho English inail boat iisually drcw a largor 
numbor of passcngors than tho othor boats, 
booauso it roaohed Calcutta. on the thii*d day. 
Satyasaran had to fight hard in ordor to got 
his tiokot and ho had to jostlo and push with 
the othors to got on board. H(‘ íolt about lo 
bo .suffocatod. With tho holp of tho ooolio, ho 
soour(‘d a ])laoo for him.s(*lf in a oornor of tho 
dook and sproad his t>od thoro. Ho could now 
l)roatho with ndiof. lOr Iwo days at loast, ho 
Vvas going to ('ujoy unl)rokon i)oaoo. Ho nood 
not movo if ho did not want to. Ho noi‘d 
not ovon oat if ho did not tool liko it. Thoro 
was nobody to objoot (o il. Tho.^^o two days 
ho was going to think and think only. Ho 
would try to íind out whothor thoro vvas any 
way of saving his lilVí from uIUt shipvvnrk. 

Hc had no relativos now in CalouUa. His 
only living sistor Saroja was away in Switzor- 
larid, suíToring from a foll disoaso. li(* did not 
know ovon if sIh» was alivo or doad. But- ho 
had many fricauls and «listaut rolations in 
('alcutta; would nono of thom holp him? Tho 
whok» human raco could not b(* ciaiol and 
ungratoful. Satyasaran had boon so ovor- 
whohnod with griof whcn doath snatchi*d awaj" 
his fathor, brothor and sistor at.tho samo timo, 
that ho had not bo(‘n ablo to api)roach anyono 
for holp. Thoso who oamo voluntarily to 
s>ini)athi.^o with liim, had to go away without 
sooing him. If Saroja and Akhil had not takon 
Jiiin away by forco, lie vví)uld havo slarvod to 
doath in that d(*sort(’d housc. But now lio 
inust givo u]) this luxury of griof. Ho niust 
go from door to door now, bogging for ladp. 
Ho must win in this strugglc for existcnce, ho 
must mako a placo himsolf amongst this vast 
cTowd. Hc must bo rich. Ho must bo so rioh, 
a.s to makc cvcrything possiblc. Thon hc 
would come oncc again to this land of Burina. 
JJ(*re ho would (*xi)iate cvory sin that ho had 
committed. Ho w'ould have to oxpiato thom to 
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the full. After that, he need not think of any* 
thing else. But was it not too late, would it 
not be too late? Could he wait so long? 

To what depths of misfortunc would the 
poor girl be dragged down, before Satyasaran 
rçturaed to rescue her agaiu? The hideous 
life she had accepted of her own accord, held 
out very little hope for her. 

He paid off the coolie, who went away. 
.The din around him was enough to render 
every one deaf. It would continue unabatcd 
till the steamer started. Everyone was busy 
taking farewell from friends and relatives. 
The women passcngers looked after the children 
and also after the luggage. Only Satyasaran 
had nothing to do, he sat in his corner like a 
lump of clay. He had no words to say to any- 
onc and he had nobody and nothing to look 
after. 

The steamer started at last. The uproar 
grew fainter and fainter, till it dicd out coin- 
pletely. Now he could only hear the sound of 
the mighty waters and the noisc of the steamer 
propçllers. The passengeis spoke in low voices, 
all around him. Many of them werc still silent, 
their hearts too full to si)oak. But they would 
get over this sadncss very soon and their voices 
would again become loud and strident. They 
would establish a home here for two days and 
perform all their duties, proudly and loudly. 

( 6 ) 

The two days in the steamer passed off 
like one long continuous dream. Satyasaran 
had not even looked at the sea once. He did 
not move from his place, unless he was abso- 
lutely compelled to do so. He had eaten once 
only and the rest of the time he drank water. 
He was grateful to his fellow passcngers 
because they did not approach him, taking him 
to be sick or bereaved. 

As he set foot on the soil of Calcutta, he 
wondered where he could go with his luggage. 
He must have a bath, and a square meai was 
urgently needed. He had about twenty rupees 
in his pocket; that was too little to allow him 
to put up at a hotel. If he could ând a place 
for his trunk and bedding, he could go to a cheap 
place and have some food. However he called 
a carriage and placed his things on its roof. 
He then paid off the coolie. “Where do you 
want to go?” the coachman asked him. 

Satyasaran gave out his sister’s address, 
before being fully conscious of what he was 
doing. He did not know who lived there now. 
Perhaps nobody lived there at all. If any old 
servants were left, they would know him. He 
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would at least be able to keep his box and 
bedding there. 

Akhil and his brother Nikhil lived in the 
same house, but they had separate establish- 
ments. A wall of partition had been^ Mt up 
through the middle of the house, dividing it 
into two parts. The house was large enou^ 
to hold two families, though this wall made it 
look rather ugly. Both the brothers were in 
affluent circumstances. So there was no strain- 
ing of relations as yet. As Akhil and Saroja 
were away in Switzerland, Nikhil and his wife 
Sarojini werc having things very much their 
own way. 

Satyasaran’s carriage drove up to NikhiPs 
gate as the other gate was closed. A durwan 
was in charge of Akhil’8 apartraents. The 
fellow did not believe in unnecessary work. 
The opening of the gate meant sitting before 
it. So, as hc preferred slecping inside the house, 
he never opencd the gate, if he could help it. 

At the sound of the carriage stopping a 
boy servant carne out and asked, “ Whom do 
you want, Babu? ” 

Satyasaran had taken a vow never to fecl 
ashamed about anything again. So he said, 
“ Is Nikhil Babu at home? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the boy, “ he is sitting 
upstairs.” 

“Then go and tell him that Satyasaran 
Babu has rctumed from Rangoon and wants 
to ppp him," said Satyasaran. 

The servant went in. Satyasaran had 
once been very intimate with Nikhil. But then 
Satyasaran was the son of a millionaire and 
now he was a penniless beggar. There was a 
good (leal of difference between these two posi- 
tions. He would not feel surprised now if 
Nikhil treated him with scant courtesy. 

But Nikhil was seen descending the stairs 
in the wake of the boy servant, his slippers 
making a ílopping noise. Hc pulled open the 
door of the carriage and cried, “Why are you 
sitting here like a clown? Could you not have 
gone straight up? ” 

“ How could I? I did not know who 
might be there,” replied Satyasaran, trying to 
laugh. 

Nikhil called the servant and said, “ Carry 
the luggage upstairs and tell them to serve tea 
again.” 

Satyasaran got down from the carriage 
now and looked up. He could see Sarojini 
peeping from behind one of the curtains, "that 
screencd the Windows. He lowered his eyes 
again and began to take out some money foi* 
paying the coachman. Nikhil was about to 
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pay the inan but checked himself in time, 
thinking Satyasaran might takc it as an insult. 

Howcvcr the man was paid off, and 
Satyasaran followed Nikhil upstairs. This 
housc, the furniture and all these people were 
familiar to him, but he was seeing everything 
from a new angle of Vision today. He was 
sooing them with a poor man’s eyes, a beggar’s 
cycs. 

As he entcred the drawing room, Sarojini 
api)roached him with a trill of laughter and 
askcd, “ Do you rccognise me, sir? ” 

Satyasaran had mixcd with these people 
011 cqual terms, in the good old days. She was 
related to him by marriage and as such she 
had often indulged in humorous sallics, while 
spcaking to him and he too had replied in the 
same vein. But today hc did not know how 
to spcak to her. He was not surc of his 
ground. But hc raust speak to her. So he 
said, “Why should I not rccognise you? You 
look just the same.” 

Sarojini laughed again and cried, “ Is that 
so? Do I look just the same? Am I not any 
prettier? ” 

“ Now then, let him have a cup of tea at 
loast to rcfresli himself,” said Nikhil. “ Then 
you can indulge in witticism to your hearfs 
rontent.” 

“ But I must have the hot water, before I 
can give him toa,” said Sarojini, " I do not 
possess Draupadi’s pot, that í can serve tea 
ad infinitum.” 

“ See, what a modest lady she is!” said 
Nikhil. “ She desires to become like Draupadi.” 

Sarojini protested in mock anger. But 
Satyasaran was not in a mood to enjoy these 
witticisms. Hc was now a permanent exile 
from this world of laughter and light conversa- 
tion. He had no longer the right to join in 
these things. 

In order to change the conversation, he said, 
“May I have a bath now? I am so dirty, that 
I don’t fecl like taking anything at all.” 

"You are right,” said Sarojini. “When- 
ever I get down from a train or a steamer, I 
never eat anything without having a bath first. 
The trains and steamers here are so dirty 1” 

Nikhil led oíf Satyasaran to the bathroom 
without more words. Sarojini brought out 
fresh towcls, soap and hair oil for him. She 
even enquired what kind of oil he used. 
Satyasaran felt as if a cooling balm was being 
administered over the wound in his heart; 
though Sarojini had meant these simply as 
ordinary courtesy to a guest. 

Satyasaran retumed after his bath and sat 


down to have tea. Sarojini had got some hot 
food ready for him. She heaped up his plate 
and said, “You must finish these, píease. You 
won’t get anything more, before one o’clock in 
the aftemoon.” 

“These would be enough to carry me 
through the day,” said Satyasaran. “ I won’t 
require an}rthing more.” 

“ Good Godl Why? ” asked his hostess. 
“ You are not a Brahmin’8 widow, that you 
must remain satisfied with one meai a day. I 
shall cook the breakfast myself today. You 
must eat it.” 

Sarojini used rathcr to like Satyasaran. It 
was not becausc he was the brother of her 
sister-in-law. Sarojini disliked every one elsc 
of Shaktisaran’8 family. She herself belonged 
to a middle class family and an excess of stylc 
and a show of wealth always got on her nerves. 
But Satyasaran had been singularly free from 
this vice. His fathcr’s wealth had not heen 
ablc to spoil him or to make a snob of him, 
Sarojini had never felt ill at case, while talking 
to him. There had been another reason for 
liking Satyasaran. She had received rich pre- 
sents from Shaktisaran at her marriage, but 
over and abovo that, Satyasaran had given her 
a good cottage piano, which hc had bought 
with his own pocket moncy. 

Satyasaran began to eat. “ How did you 
like Burnia? ” askcd Nikhil. 

Satyasaran munched away as he answered, 
“ I did not like it at all, no body can cook such 
fine food there.” 

Sarojini’s laughter rang out again. “ A 
Bengali would never like, a place where the 
food is bad,” she said. “ They are a race of 
gluttons, truly.” 

“ To which race you also bclong, my dear,” 
said her husband. “You can never eat one 
mouthful, unless there is the head of a fish in it.” 

“ Evcryone is a creature of habits,” said 
Sarojini. “ We are not Hindusthanis like you. 
We like our fish.” 

After Satyasaran had finished, Sarojini got 
up and left for the kitchen. Nikhil then drew 
up his chair dose to Satya8aran’s and askcd, 
“ Did you have any luck, over there? ” 

“ Not a bit of it,” replied Satyasaran. 

“ You cannot have success thrown into your 
lap within such a short time and in a strange 
land too,” said Nikhil. “ Of course if you are 
cxceptionally lucky it might happen. You 
must try for a job here.” 

“ Where am I to get it? ” asked Satyasaran. 
“ Hundreds of people, as qualified as myself, 
are loafing about day and night here.” 
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“Other things besides qualifícations, also 
count,” said Nikhil. “ You made no use of 
thcm before you shook the dust of Calcutta off 
your fcct. But I cannot blame you, your mind 
must have becn in an awful state then. If 
your sister had kept you here forcibly for some 
■ more time, you would have found something to 
do in Calcutta.” 

“ By the way, how is sister? ” asked 
Satyasaran, “ I have not yct asked after 
her.” 

“ She is much better, but not yct fit to 
return,” replied Nikhil. “ My brothcr wrote 
the othcr day, that they might stay on at the 
Leysin for another year.” 

“ I am glad to hear that she is better," said 
Satyasaran. “ I was afraid of bccoraing the 
last of my family. Now my only ambition at 
present is, that I raay not have to abuse your 
hospitality too long.” 

“ Well, you may have a better ambition 
very soon,” said Nikhil. “ You are not a 
Sanyasi. Once you found a home, the ambitions 
will crowd into your mind of themselves. So 
you must not waste any more time, but make 
good use of it.” 

Satyasaran remained silent. Was he ever 
going to found a home? He did not think so. 
Fate had placed him in such a predicament, that 
the very thought of home and family was 
ajiathema to him. His hcart bled whenever 
such thoughts assailed him. He was little short 
of a dcstroycr of woman; had he the right to 
link his life to that of a fresh young girl? He 
had not made lovc to Kanakanima, indeed he 
had not thought of her in that way, but for 
all that, he could never offer his love to any 
other woman, before he had paid off his debt 
to the full. Her debt was not to be repaid with 
money alone. He could not think how exactly 
it was to be done. Was there any way of 
making a life blossom forth tliat had become 
cankered in the bud? But first of all, he must 
rescue her from her living tomb. 

Nikhil was looking at him with a pene- 
trating glance. There must be something 
wrong, he thought, “ Have you left your heart 
in bondage to some Ma Pan or Ma Than? "'hc 
asked. 

“ Nothing of the kind,” replied Satyasaran, 
trying to laugh. “ I was hardly in a raood 
for it.” 

“ You don’t need to be,” said Nikhil. “ The 
thing is as insidious as iníluenza and attacks 
you unawares.” 

“ However, it has not attacked me,” said 
Satyasaran. 


Á servant oame in and infonned Nikhil 
that a gentleman was waiting for him down- 
stairs. “ I shall be back very soon,” said Nikhil, 
getting up to go. “ What will you do in 
the meantime? Shall I ask my wife to come 
in? 

“ No please, don’t,” cried Satyasaran 
hastily. “She is busy, you must not disturb 
her? ” 

“ Busy indeed,” said Nikhil. “ She is busy 
spoiling some first class mutton. My cook 
knows his business quite well, and needs no 
supervision, but I have never dared to say so, 
for fear of domestie dissension.” 

Satyasaran was still feeling very much 
depressed and was in no mood for the gay con- 
versation of Sarojini. He collected some 
magazines and sat down with these. “ I shall 
look thcm over,” he said to Nikhil. “ I have 
long been denied this rccreation.” 

Nikhil went down, leaving him alone. 
Satyasaran was a regular bookworm. In 
Rangoon, hc had not only becn denied nourish- 
ment for the body but for the mind as well. 
Now hc wantcd to devour evcrything at one 
gulp. But he was too tircd, and drowsiness 
overcome him now and then. Hc would have 
dropped asleep probably, but the voice of 
Sarojini, speaking in the next room, woke him 
up with a start. 

Sarojini carne in the next moinent and 
cried out, “ Just what I thought. So he has gone 
down, leaving you all alone? The man has no 
manners at all.” 

“ No, no, something very important has 
called him away,” said Satyasaran. “ So you 
have finished your cooking? ” 

“ I have not finished, but the rest of the 
Work will be done by the cook," said Sarojini. 

“ My husband is always late, hc never has his 
lunch before one o’clock. That would be very 
inconvenient for you.” 

" Not at all,” said Satyasaran. “ It will 
be very convenient, on the other hand. I shall 
have time to digest all that I had taken in the 
moming. I think I shall go out for a stroll and 
come back in time for the lunch.” 

“ Very well,” said Sarojini, “ but you must 
be back by half past twelve.” 

Satyasaran went out. But he did not know 
where to go at first. He had friends cnough in 
Calcutta once, but were they still his friends? 
Nikhil was the same as ever, but everyone might 
not be as generous as he was. Satyasaran need 
not go out of his way to court insult. It would 
not kill him, but it might make him lose all his 
self-confidence. 
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He got into a tram at last. It was bound book shops. He was very welcome in that 
for Harrison lload. In the good old days, he quarter in those days. He might not be treated 
had been in thc habit of wandering about the with scant courtesy there even now. 

(To be continued) 


ECONOMIC PLANNING IN BENGAL 

By RADHA KAMAL MUKEHJEE, m.a... ph.D. 


The prcscnt agricultural crisis in Bcngal 
dcmands that economists in the province must 
look long ahcad and plan i)oldly. Agricul¬ 
tural dccadence, increase of junglo and inalaria 
have not only been stabilized for over two- 
fifths of Bengal, but have bcon rapidiy extend- 
ing to two-thirds. The oxtcnt and uninter- 
rupted character of thc agricultural decay ought 
to engendcr scrious apprehensions. During a 
pcriod of only forty years, 1891-1931, the net 
cultivatcd arca dcclincd by as much as about 
60 per ccnt in Hooghly, 50 per cent in Burdwan 
and 32 per cent in Jessore. Such districts were 
at the beginning of the 19th century full of 
prospcrous villagcs, orchards adding to the 
agricultural wcalth of thc region testified to by 
several Europcan travellers. The pcrcentagc 
of thc cultivatcd to cultivable arca declincd in 
the district of Jessore by as inuch as about 
one-fourth in one decadc, 1921-1931. Thc new 
fallow land in Jessore is estimated at about 
four times that of the neighbouring district of 
Faridpur. 

The loss of overflow irrigation and silt, 
the decline of fertility and crop out-turn, thc 
increase of junglo and fallow land and spread 
of malaria, all have stabilized thcmselves in 
the dead river zones of (íentral and Western 
Bengal. From the standpoint of area and 
population implicatcd in .such agricultural 
decline, the phenomenon must be regarded as a 
disaster unprecedented in the agricultural 
history of the modem world. 

Such agricultural decay is to be attributed 
to several factors, some of which are mutualiy 
dependant. A north-eastward prossure of thc 
Ganges w’as discernible since the 16th century, 
due to the western detour of the Kosi and thc 
revcrsal of drainage it causcd in north-west 
Bengal. This led to the sudden emergence of 
the Padma, which collected the pent-up waters 
and ín her first north-eastward swing cut 
through thc districts of Malda, Rajshahi and 


Pabna in Ákbar’s days. The flow of the 
Bhagirathi was interrupted on account of the 
decline of her western tributarias, such as the 
Damodar, and Ajai whosc regime was altercd 
duo to recklcss deforestation in the uplands of 
Birbhura, Burdwan and Sonthal Parganas and 
in t,he Chota Nagpur plateau. This accclcrated 
thc castward march of the Ganges which 
brought about the prematuro dccadence first of 
the Nadia and then of thc Jessore rivers. 
Canalisation in the United Provinces and Bihar 
lowercd thc normal discharge of the Ganges 
and the spring levei to such an extent as to 
interrupt her connections with the Bhagirathi 
and othcr spill channels for a considcrable 
period of the year. The constru(!tion of bridges 
and embankments, and of roads and railways, 
without adequatc culverts and often cutting 
right across the natural lines of drainage, the 
prernature reclamation of swaraps, the complete 
destruction of the mantle of forests and groves 
in the entire tract, have also affected thc natural 
drainage and reduced the areas of free river spill 
and discharge, flush and scour. A .subsidcncc to- 
wards the north-castera quadrant of the joint 
delta is indicated by thc existence of a long 
chain of marshes and lagoons from thc east of 
thc city of Calcutta to Bakarganj and the proxi- 
mity of the 200-fathom contour, probably 
associated with the scismic linc of Assam, to 
the Meghna estuary. This has also contributed 
to aggravate the effocts of human mis- 
managenient for over a century and a half. 
Associated with thc decay of the river system 
in Central, Southern and Western Bcngal is 
the congestion of waters and erosion of the 
Jarauna, Padma and Meghna. 

Such evils, which have been cumulatively 
on the increase making more and more difiicult 
thc problcm of reconstruction, could only be 
succcssfully combated by long-sighted and 
s}'Btcmatic measures of aíforestation, irrigation, 
river control and hydro-electric development. 
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A forward policy of afforestation in the 
catchment basins of the western tributaries of 
Bfiagirathi in the uplands of Bengal and the 
Chota Nagpur plateau and of the Himalayan 
streams in niountain slopes would regulate 
floods and makc the construction of storage 
TQservoirs possible. Plantations of rural forests 
and groves in such districts as Birbhum and 
Bankura could check soil eroaion which is 
denuding fertility and in Murshidabad and 
Nadia could mitigatc chronic fuel famine that 
leads to the burning of cow-dung, the only 
nianurc available for the poor peasant. Such 
niral afforestation will alao help towards the 
eonservation of moisture, and improvernent of 
agriculturo and animal kocping through the 
suppiy of hujims and fuel. 

Approi)riate sites for storage reservoirs 
for the purpose of irrigation have bccn found 
by the engincers in the cases of the Tiesta, 
Daniodar, Darakeswar, Bansoli, Ajai and 
Maurakshi. 

Tlie cheapness of irrigation in Bengal due 
to the short interval bctween irapounding and 
use of water in the fields, the possibility of 
expansion of sugar-cane, the neglect of old 
tanks and the risks to agriculture in Western 
Bengal due to the prccarious distribution of 
rninfall, all justify schenics of irrigation on a 
large scale from the rivers, which have their 
soui'ccs in the Chota Nagpur and Sonthal 
Pargana hills and which now bring devastating 
floods. 

-The association of a hydro-electric esta- 
blishment with a Tiesta barrage scherne could 
open up great industrial i>ossihilities in 
Northern Bengal as the corabination of irriga¬ 
tion and hydro-clectricity have done for the 
Upper Ganges Doab. In the lattcr region elec- 
tricity is also used for pumping water from 
rivers into canais. Elcctricity is energising 
State-owned tube-wclls in a planncd programmc 
of canc devclopment in the United Provinces. 
Tube-wclls owned by government and run by 
elcctricity or by oil and steam-engines in 
Birbhum, Bankura or Midnapore might solve 
the p^^osent problem of scarcity of agricultural 
watcr-supply. 

Similarly elcctricity could be hamessed in 
Bengal for pumping the silt-ladcn water of the 
active rivers into dead rivers and water courses. 
This has obvious advantagc.s in those zones 
where any interference with the river channels 
is to be avoided. 

The surplus red waters of the Ganges and 
the Tiesta could be diverted into the Baral, 
Atrai, Karotoya, and Punarvabha and those of 


the Ganges for resuscitating the Jalanghi, 
Mathabhanga, the Bhairab, the Kumar and 
othcr minor rivers in the central delta. 

Small and stray measures like the Ghaznavi 
and Bijoy cuts are but palliatives. They 
could confer benefíts on the decadent 
dcltaic arca only when these arc co-ordinated 
with bigger schemes of regional river plann- 
ing. 

Coupled with schemes of flushing the dead 
or dying rivers there should be launched care- 
fully planncd rcclamation and bonifleation 
uiea.sures which, as cxpericnces in Italy, 
llolland and Palcstine, have clearly shown, are 
more successful in stamping out malaria than 
direct compaigns of mass quininisation and 
(lestruction of anophcles which the Government 
have now stressed. 

In the lower delta face planned drainage 
and rcclamation on the lines of rcclamation of 
sca, moor and fen in Holland and Normandy 
should supersede the present irrcsponsible and 
prematuro colonisation, encroachment of swamps 
and construction of marginal embankments 
which arc leading everywhcre, from Tamluk to 
the Haringhata estuary, to water logging, 
dceay of rivers even in their tidal reaches and 
sudden ruin of cultivation by the impenetration 
of .saline water when embankments are brokcn. 
Tlie raising of dykcs which will mitigatc the 
intensity of storm-wavcs from the Bay of 
Bengal, the plantation of defensivo vegetation 
against the attack of sand dunes, the cnlarge- 
ment of swamps or basins into which the rivers 
may empty, and the construction of ditches, 
ring-canals and sluicc gates for the passage of 
.salino water would represent some of the 
features which may be introdueted from Holland 
into a plan of land reconstruction in the tidal 
areas of Bengal. 

The rcclamation of vast waste spaces and 
misasmatic jungles in the tidal areas will add 
materially to Bengal’s food supply for her 
multiplying numbers; while the utilisation of 
extensivo strctchcs of grass-lands between the 
mangrove forests and the sea from the Twenty- 
four Parganas to Bakarganj for grazing grounds, 
like those of Holland and Normandy may revive 
cattle-brccding and animal husbandry in 
Bengal, where the condition of the live-stock 
is the most deplorable in índia. Similarly, 
the devclopment of the estuarine and marine 
fisheries of the Sunderbans by utilisation of 
scientific methods of capture, storage and con- 
veyance will, as the Settlemcnt Officer of Khulna 
pointed out, provido new employment for the 
educated middle class and proraise better pros- 
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pects of succcss than thc Eldorados of Fort 
Canning, and Frazcrgunge. 

Canalisation in the U. P. and Bihar and 
deforcHtation in Chota Nagpur and Assam havc 
contributcd a grcat deal to alter the regime of 
the Bcngal rivers, reduce their normal discharge 
or cause floods. The up and down river areas 
on the biggcr rivcrs should no longer bc per- 
mittcd to pursue provincial schcmcs of irrigation 
and cülonisation without refercnce to the intc- 
grity of thc entire river system as a unified 
whole. 

It is necessary to establish a Ganges River 
Commission, acting on behalf of thc Federal 
Government, which could coordinate the diver- 
gent interests of the ü. P., Bihar, Assam and 
Bcngal as regards schcmcs of canalisation, 
reclamation and river control. Problems of 
more than provincial significance are implicated 
in the steady agricultural decline and recurrent 
floods in Bcngal, and only a federal body, 
similar to thc Mississipi River Commission, 
could cffcctivcly adjudicate on the conflicting 
claims of differcnt provinces and press for expcn- 
diturc on public works on an intcr-provincial 
scalc. 

Bengal must now have to think of cconomic 


planning in tenns not of lakhs but o£ crores,. 
raised as provincial development loans like those 
of the U. P., the Pimjab and Bombay. Eveni 
a 2 to 3 per cent intcrcst return like what ia 
now cxpccted of the U. P. hydro-electriic schemes 
would be enough to justify such planned agri- 
culturally productive undertakings. That the 
land revenue is inelastic duc to the permanent 
settlement should not deter us from such schemes 
which may be made revenue yielding through 
thc imposition of improvcmcnt Icvies or taxationi 
of agricultural incomes, both carefully devised, 
and wisely gradcd and distributed. Plans of 
afforestation, river control and hydro-electric 
development should bc devised for dcflnite 
periods of five, tcn to twenty-five years. Whilc 
these would merely follow the large planned 
undertakings for rural development in thc ü. P. 
and thc Punjab, their furthcr delay would mean 
a much larger expcnditurc in the long. run and 
yet the possibility of Naturc’s forces let loose 
by man’s improvidence and selfishness, proving 
ultimatcly too strong for his skill and manage- 
ment. In some parts of decadent Benga! at least 
the mosquito appears to havc conquered man 
and the marsh and junglc superseded his habita- 
tion permanently. 


SIR TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU’S REPORT ON UNEMPLOYMENT 

By Phok. HIRA LAI. CHATTER.TI 


By universal consent the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru’s report on unemployraent and 
his oration in the Legislativo Council at Lucknow 
on the 2nd of March last are magnificent, which 
is the only and the proper word to charactcrisc 
them. 

Facts and figures are as a rulc sacrosanct 
offcrings to Dry-as-Dust, but tbosc which 
Sir Tej Bahadur has marshalled havc been hcwn 
out of thc rock of life—have been dug up from 
thc travailing heart of humanity in its most 
pusissant stage. The diction is elevated but 
not florid, tbc tone is in a heightened emotional 
slate but has avoided being caught up into foggy 
rhapsody. 

I wonder why arrangements wcre not made 
to broadeast his speech to the other councils 
and to all thc universities to give a distinct ply 
to their future programmes. Thc petrified 
ministers and the vice-chancellors entrenched 
in customary routine would havc been outlifted 
from narrow grooves of thought, would have 
been uplifted from the dead levei of common- 
place. They would have been brought into 


contact wdth a new world where cviTs, undreamt 
of by the fabled designer of Pandora ’s Box, such* 
as severe job famine, violent class-hatrcd',. 
bitter communal bias and blank despair, are 
paralysing the hand which should hold' the Crea¬ 
tive pen and freezing the tonguc which should 
use prophetic words. Júpiter, whcn inventing the 
box as a bridai gift and packing it with all things 
that are at enmity with joy, had a soft corner 
in his heart and left Hope at the bottom; but 
the modern architects of the State in their 
perverse ingenuity and unrivallcd energy of 
malice have wiped it out, so that the horizo» 
in front is utterly denuded of all roseate tints. 
As soon as the ccrcmony at the convocation is 
over and the chief head has cxhortcd him to bc 
worthy of thc diploma inflicted on him, the 
young graduate finds himself grotesqucly out of 
tunc with the culture imparted to him to set him* 
forth on life’s uneven way. He is at once 
plunged into a quandary which makes him 
utterly ridiculous. He is forced to pfaj a game 
with a mocking fíend pitted against him as his 
remorseless adversary. How harrowing. is his 
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position 'when shifarish has become the only 
watchwordi Looking round him and realising 
the dispioportion between merit and its recogni- 
tion how bitterly does he echo Shakespeare’8 
Tvords : 

O ! that States, dígnities, and ofiices 

Were not deriv’d corruptly, and that clear honour 

Were piirchasM by lhe merit of the wearer. . . 

How rnuch plcasantry would thcn be gleaned 
From the true secd of honour; and how rnuch honour 
PickM from the chaíT and ruin of the times 
To bc new varnish’d ! 

And yet the young man has sueh splendid 
purposc in his eycs, such glorious encrgy in his 
veins, such divine flutterings in his breast! He 
is either scaled amid the iron hills of economic 
‘quibblings and sophistries or is helplcssly blown 
about like the desert dust. The spirit of 
cliallengo to envisage circumstance is orushed by 
carking oare for tJie daily bread, and whichever 
way he turns, ho dashes his hcad against the 
solid eiiTuni-vallation of race, religion, sect. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sai)ru did not, like a reck- 
less agitator, blaze letters of doom on the walls 
-of the Coiineil Chamber, Meney mency Tickel 
Upharsin : Thoii art weighed in the balance 
and found wanting : For thcn» is still time 

for a (Mmsidered plan—but all the samo he did 
not inince matters and in plain language he 
warned the legislators at Liicknow and outside 
tliat thousands of graduates were hrooding on 
llie (ieej) wrong done to them, and their inward 
rage might gcí beyond oontrol and uslier in a 
better social order by smashing the present struc- 
ture which in their opinion has been built up by 
self-sceking businessmen. One of the brightliest 
gift(‘d among University students, Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru was pcrluips never a candidate 
for a teniporary munsiffship or the post of sub- 
regislrar on i)robation or an officiating vacaney 
UTider a village dominie. Perhaps he has perso- 
nally never known how rude rofusais blast the 
finer nature of youthful aspirants after uffice, 
and yet liis heartbeats are in rhytliinic harmony 
•with thosc who are daily spurned from better 
habitations to chew the unsavoury cud of 
ciisappointment. 

AVith mingled wrath and sorrow, more in 
«adness than in anger, he sai d, 

“ I can say that í am very rnuch in toiich with lhe 
-student popiilation. They come to mc with piteous 
.-appeals. I have kept a record of many of the applícations 
thal I have received and 1 do feel that there is nothing 
more demoralizing to a young man than that he should 
kave to go from door to door asking for help and asking 
'for recommendations for this job or that job and then 
ultimately íinding that there is nothing for him to do. 
Frankly, Sir, 1 am not at all surfurised that there shonld 
be so rnuch discontent and bittemess among the young 
men of these provinces. If I was not 60 but only 20 and 


I found that the society of which I was a member and that 
the Government of which I was a subject made it impossible 
for me to earn a decent living and to get two square meais 
a day, why my thoughts would also be running on the lines 
which the- thoughts of the young men are running now.** 

It is not yet too late for the other legisla- 
tures and educational authorities to invite him 
to delivcr his inspring message. He will stamp 
his foot and the hidden mines will send up a 
jet of gold to clothe the dry skeletons and help 
them to grow into an exceeding mighty array to 
subdue anarchy and chãos which are extending. 
their remorseless tentacles everywhere. 

Listening to Sir Tej Bahadur^s words of 
wisdom, the audience will be touched to finer 
issues. The Councils may not heedlessly launch 
insano schemes involving huge expenditure— 
the universities may prudently hold up their 
wastcful programmes of construeting unions and 
halls and hostels, the political leaders may for 
the time being postpone their assemblage under 
eostly pandals for the purposc of devising 
administrativo formulas which can be more 
cfleetively done in the eolumns of their organs, 
and the aristrocracy and the upper classes may 
abandon their pleasure cruise round the globe, 
whicli for aught we know to the contrary is not 
güing to shrink in its dimensions, in the near 
future. 

The destiny of a nation is at stako. The 
progressivo deterioration of young mon through 
perpetuai uncmploymcnt is a ehallcngc to civili- 
sation and, what is worse, it is like taking the 
spring with all its hoarded fragrance and colour 
out of the rolling year. 

A eyriie may scoffingly bclittle the value of 
the document prepared by the Sapru Coinmittec 
and remark that facts and figures in prodigal 
abimdance an* each scason worked out and 
arranged neatly by the subordinate staff of the 
secretariat. May wo remind him of the lines 
addressed to the mythical riiler of Ithaca 

The iliings, lUysst^.S 
The wise hards alí»o, 

Behold and sing, 

But O, what laboiiT, 

O prince, what pain ! 

Thcn to the sceptical arm-chair politician 
who may find fault with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
for his super-serviceable zcal to pare away 
with a delicately fashioned safety-razor the 
giant mass of granite piled up by injustice and 
greed and self-intercst, we may say that he 
bclongs to the band of the invincible optimiste 
of an earlier age and appropriately recall the 
language of Tennyson used in another context: 

Who rowing hard against the stream, 

Saw distant gates of Eden gleam. 

And did not dream it was a dieam ! 
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By THE LATE Rao BaHADUE PaNDIT 

K. VEERESALINGAM PANTUIJT, 
Rajahmundry 


8c,ene —Lunatic Asylum, Madras. 

Enter —^Acharyulu the Sane, whilc Pantulu the 

Crazy and Sastri tlie Mad aro in conferencc. 

Pantu. Sastri! There comes Acharynlu. 
Sculded be his faeo! Turned be liis dwclling 
into a buming-groiind! 

Sastri. (In a whisper) Acharyulu is Corn¬ 
ing up all alone. AVe are two here; shall we 
belabour bim? 

Achar. AVell, Pantulu! Without any 
ground, you are abusing onc who is going his 
own way. Madnos.s waxes high each new-nioon 
and each full-moon day! Is it due to this 
bcing a full-moon day that you keep raving 
likc that? 

Pantu. To the misfortune of worthics 
likc my good self, the rule of the mlechchau is 
come upon this land, and absolute vama- 
sanknram * is going on. AA^^herever we look, it 
is only pariah-meal.f If only this had been in 
the olden days, oh wouldn’t we have brokcn the 
hcads of blackguards likc you to death at one 
blow for perpetrating things like this so repre- 
hensiblc to Aryas? 

Achar. You are indulging in praise of self 
and dispraise of others excellently well. Rail 
on for as many days as you may, you will hold 
your peace as soon as your tongue aches. 1 
don’t mind at all the utterances of mad folks 
like you. Seeing that you are a raad-cap, I 
just pity you instead of being angered, what- 
ever names you call me. 

Pantu. If you go on like this, I’ll tum 
mad, get beside myself and do anything against 
you. So, do clear out If I bccame really 
mad, would I not by now break your head in 
twain and wreak my vcngeance outríght? 

Achar. Countíess, they say, are the ways 
of the crack-brained. You neednt become 
specially mad: you have enough of it already. 
Those whose madness goes to extremes beat 
everybody they behold; and those in the 
ordinary degree of madness like you stop short 

* Intcrmixture of caotes. 

t ForbiddoD food at the hands of the paiiah. 


with abuse. As madness grows on parva* days,. 
you take to calling all people naracs every full- 
moon day onco in the month. I always pray 
for the time when you shall be cured of your 
insanity and be classed with the sane. 

Pantu. Rather, so you lament. Un- 
toward tirnos are up now. Onc oan’t opon onc’i^ 
mouth! Nothing but restraints all round on 
account of pariah govemment! Every raga- 
muflin of a fellow coming to be educatcd— and 
gctting into tlic serviços, too! And then, a ban 
on abusing anybody in the leaat; likcwisc, on 
beating anybody! Oh when will this vicious 
Kaliyuga pass away? 

Sastri. Education —how strange!—coming, 
not to males alone, but to fcmakis also! No 
standing-ground owing to the education of the 
damned widows! It seems she has been edu¬ 
catcd in a Girls’ School—may her education 
turn into a bard block of stonc! A three-year- 
old widowf—^my wife dcific.s me and says it is 
loathsome to touch dung! AVhat a purc thing 
is cowdung! For the lifc of nie, I couldn’t make 
her swallow three dung-pills, the other day, at 
ncw-moonl 

Achar. Oh, senseless Brahmin! ' Do you 
get mad on new-moon days? AVhat, demand the 
swallowing of dung-pills without aversion? 

Sastri. As new-moon day is a day sacred 
to the manes and as it won’t do to give the 
propitiatory treat to a Brahmin unless we are 
oursclves purifíed, I just wanted her to smear 
her body with a little of cowdung and, for the 
sake of the sastra, to take in small cowdung 
pillcts and then have a full bath. A ten-year- 
old widowf—isn’t she to act up to her husband’s 
Word for lüs having sold away field and home- 
stead and purchased her for a thousand rupees 
flung away into the flames? A ten-year-old 
widow—^whose word is she going to obey, if not 
that of myself aged sixty? 

Pantu. Oh, the womenfolk of these days 
are not such as to heed their husbands’ word 


* Days in the lunar month fraught with astral 
ínfluonce. 

t A term of abuse signifying * a perverse little girl.* 
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or anything of the kind! As the saying gocs 
that the festival of the stornis is yct in store, 
your trials are still to come. Aftcr your wife 
grows of age and comes to live with you, you 
will then reeall that my astrological forecast 
lias been fulfillcd. Once thcy liavc received 
cducation, will wretched widows* remain amen- 
ablc to dircction? This cducation is simply 
drowning our raft. Else, sir, did we ever know, 
whother through the ear or through the eye, 
anything about these widow-inarriagcs? All 
these enormities are cropping up out of Kali- 
7nnhhnn,'\ * Kalonpanchamhasrani jnyathe var~ 
namnknrah —so runs the adago. Some more 
days and evcrything will go to the dogs through 
varnasaiikaram. 

Sastui. As you mention ^ widow-marriage,’ 
my body bogins to shiver. Out of ignorance, 
in tliis decrepit old age, I have tied an educated 
widow** on to inysclf. 1 wonder where she is 
going to remarry as soon as she bccoines 
widowed! Oh heavens, jrniy, avert from my 
oyes the sight of her taking to widovv-marriage. 

Achar. Wcll, Sastri! IIow, I ask, will 
your wife becoine a widow while you rcmaiií 
alive? You sceiH to be a mad-oap. Aftcr sixty 
ycars of age, to what end has this marriage bccn 
eontraeÜMl by frecly selling away lands and 
ficlds? With ono foot in the grave, have you 
marriod fjuite in the hope of living togethcr and 
cnjoying hapiiiness with a child-wife? ff your 
wife rciiiarries as you say, it will, once for all, 
bring to lheir s(*nses all over-aged widows’ 
sons ”tt like you so that thcy shall no longer 
inarry little girls and wreck the homes of tliosc 
giris. 

Sastri. I married only for the sake of 
duty as a householdcr lest karma should be 
undone. Did I inarry for happinoss ’ sake? 
Even while my third wife was alive, I had no 
nced of conjugal happinoss. Now that I am 
grown old, 1 have married just in order not 
to remain wifoless and be disqualificd for the 
jierformance of a saorifice—the source of 
iioavcnly bliss. 

Achar. It is doubtful whother or not you 
will perform a saorifice before you die. But 
aftcr your doath, in case she does not remarry, 
your wife, at least, will perform a number of 

* A trrm of abuse for haled women. 
t The marvels of lhe age of Kali, 
t Inlermixiiire of castes will follow on lhe lapse of 
íive thousand ycars in Kàtiyuga. 

** A term of abuse for a hàted woman. 
tt A general lerm of abuse. 


human saerifíces. Then, you will come in for 
the fruits of saorifice in full. 

Pantu. Those who remarry will become 
outeastes and inciir ruin as good for nothing. A 
certain gentlenian had a lightning-stroke upon 
his abode the other day, merely on account of 
having dincd with a remarried party. Also, an 
old dume in the house of the man who had 
marriod breathed her last. What, will it all go 
for nothing, if onc launches out on such iniquit- 
üus acts? The outery of the virtuous cannot 
but have its harmful effect. 

Achar. Bravo! Your utterances are 
praiseworthy, indeed! Should Government come 
to know of them, thcy would amply reward you. 
If Iler Majesty comes to hear of this, they will 
adorn your ívví with anklets and chains of hard 
metal, lodgo you in grand palaces built by 
Government, give you for your guard servanta 
in the employ of the rulers, provido you with 
food and clothing and all at State expense only 
and show you great consideration without your 
having to step out of the town. Sooncr or 
latcr, this right royal dignity will fali to your 
lot without fail. Th(‘ lightning-flash descend- 
ing upon the house of those who dined, went 
off without danger. But, aceording to publie 
records, forty-nine deaths oceurred on account of 
bolts from the blue this year all over índia: 
and it scems they were all |)eople opposed to 
widovv-marriage. Why all that? Iri the course 
of a single W(‘ek in this very town, some two 
himdrcd persons ainong the oppomTits of widow- 
niarriage hav(* passed away after suffering from 
numerous coinplaints. Do you fancy that 
womankiiurs .sighs of grievance wúll fail of 
lheir due effect? 

Pantu. It will be a sin to talk to you. 
Even bccause vicious ideas like this are all 
springing up in your iiiinds, therefore only it 
is that short-lived people are being born, one 
and all, in this generation. But for this wicked 
Government, I would dig a fathom-deep pit and 
buiy you clean in it. ('ome along, Sastri; let 
us go in. 

Achar. AVhatever the restraints and the 
risks, therc is nothing to hinder you from raving 
at random as the tongue prompts you, seeing 
that you are mad-caps. I have lost one hour’s 
time in debate with demented folks. Things 
will come to pass as they inust, whatever 
malicious raillcry you may indulge in. I go. 

{Exeunt all) 

[Translated from Telugu by Rao Sahib Dr. V. Rama- 
kriflhna Rao, m.a., l.t. ph.D.J 
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FEDERAL nNANCE AND THE CASE FOR BENGAL 

By Prop. B. MUKHERJEE 


Tjík financial position of Bengal has steadily 
flr-terioratcd evcr sincc the Montford Refornis 
wcro introduccd in 1921. In thc last 16 yeara 
,sl)c liad .six surplus and 10 déficit budgets. The 
actual position varied as follows from year to 


year : 

1921-22 

—21.'-> Laklis. 

1929-30 

+2 Lakli 

1922-23 

+126 .. 

1930-31 

- -17.5 

1923-24 

+3.'-) .. 

1931-32 

-199 .. 

1924-23 

+.58 .. 

1932-33 

-1.30 

1923-26 

+40 .. 

1933-34 

-176 „ 

1926-27 

--21 .. 

1934-35 

- .5 « 

1927-28 

4 „ 

1935-36 

—5 „ 

1928-29 

+8 .. 

1936-37 

■ .51 „ 


1936-37 is lho sovonlh ycar in succcssion 
lliat Bengal has .shown a déficit budgot but if we 
ignoro the petly surpluscs of 1928-29 and 
1929-30, the era of déficits really startcd in 
1926-27 and has praetically continued for eleven 
yoars. The few years of surplus in the above 
list were diie to the iinj)osition of new taxation 
in ordcr to balance the budget. 

The uncovereci déficits have averaged 
about Rs. 2 crores per annuiu. Bengal has 
exhausted long ago hei’ balances and reserves 
and she has now nothing left to fali back upon. 
She was thus coinpelled to nieet her heavy défi¬ 
cits by taking repeated loans from the Central 
Government. Her debts are rapidly growing 
and Ihreaten to become a real mcnacc to her 
financial solvency. By the end of 1936-37, it 
will reach over Rs. 8 crores. Bengal has gol 
to jiay heavy interesi, on this huge load of debt 
and this cripples her resources still further. 
The chargc for interest is increasing year by 
year. 

Inter-Provinoial Standards 

Bengal is one of thc richest and forenmst 
provinces of índia, but the scales of her revenue 
and expenditure are, both inuch lower than 
those of the other major provinces of índia. 
Tlic latcst figures are not available blit the 
Layton Report in the Siraon Commission 
revealcíU remarkable oontrasts as shown below : 

Profinrial Revenues in Crores of Rupe"s. 



1921-22 

1928-29 

Madras 

11.4 

17.5 

Bombay 

13.1 

15.2 

U. P. - 

10.0 

11.4 

Punjab 

7.1 

11.1 

Bengal 

8.3 

10.9 


1, Indian Stalntory Commiaaion, Vol. II, page 229. 


The following fígures2 relating to 1931-32 
are also intercsting : 


P 
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S ®'H 

5-grt 

Sf 

A 

0 ^ 

e^X 
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Madras 

.. 46.7 

16.2 

16.2 

Rs. 3 7 

Bombay 

.. 21.9 

14.8 

15.2 

6 12 

l). P. 

.. 48.4 

11.2 

11.8 

2 5 

Bengal 

.. 50.1 

9.0 

11.0 

13 

Punjab 

.. 23.5 

9.9 

10.3 

3 

Bihar & Orissa 

.. 37.6 

5.1 

5.4 

5 

C. P. 

.. 15.5 

4.1 

4.5 

10 

A^ísam 

.. 8.6 

2.4 

2.4 

12 


From ílie latest figures, it will thus be seen 
tbat while Bengal has the largest population 
of all the major provinces in índia, her income 
stands fifth in the list of provincial resources. 
As far as expenditure per capita is concemed 
she ia thc seventh in a family of cight, Bihar 
standing last. Whatever te.sl.s may bc applied, 
Bengal makes a poor show. A major iirovince 
—like Bengal—one of the richest in índia, is 
in rags in spite of her resources. Really, a case 
of the shadow underneath the lamp. The 
standard of Bengal’s expenditure in the nation- 
building Services is very much lower than the 
standard in other provinces. Layton calcu- 
late(l3 the per capita expenditure in nation- 
biiilding Services in 1930 as follows : 

"Hz 

rs z 


Madras 

297 

.6 

.33 

Bombay 

156 

1.0 

.47 

U. P. 

427 

.42 

.14 

Bengal 

608 

.28 

.21 

Punjab 

207 

.80 

.39 


The nuniber of beds in the hospitals4 por 
millions of peoplo varied as bclow : 


Bombay 

332 

Assam 

132 

Punjab 

280 

U. P. 

125 

Madras 

183 

C. P. 

125 

Burma, 

418 

Bengal 

120 


2. Statistical Abstract of British índia, llth Issue. 
1934. 

3. Simon Commission, Vol. II, page 233. 

4. Simon Commission, Vol. XV, page 283. 
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The dieparity is further revealed by com- 
paiúng the total expenditure in the Transferred 
Departraents fi in the major provinces as below : 


Provinces. 

1922-23 


(Figures 

Mudras 

.. 411 

Punjali 

.. 299 

U. P. 

.. 298 

Bombay 

.. 453 

Bcngal 

.. 353 


The Reason For 


1929-30 Increase Percentage 
inciease. 

lakhs oí riipees) 


763 

352 

86 

542 

243 

82 

388 

90 

30 

567 

114 

25 

404 

50 

14 

-The 

Meston 

Award 


The figures reveal a dcplorable state of 
affairs and if tliis state of tliings is allowed to 
continue for a long time, the situation will 
boeonic roally dangerous. Bcngal is bankrupt 
today, not becausc she is poor nor becausc she 
is lacking in resourcos, but bccause of the 
monstrous Meston Award, which by a glaríng 
inistake seriously under-cstiniated her Icvcl of 
expenditure and took no account of her incrcas- 
ing popiilation and higher standard of adminis- 
tration. Sixteen ycars of the unjust Meston 
sottlonicnt has ruined Bengal. It is the grossly 
unfair Meston Award that has wrcckcd the 
Montford Reforms in Bengal. Iler nation- 
building Services bave been starved becausc 
there was no nioney to pay tor them and the 
Ministors could do liUle to justify the Refonns. 
You cannot gel. eliccse out of stones. There 
is no magic wliich will yicld a iniracle in a 
vaciiuiu. Should (bis iiKMiuilable settleinent be 
not* buried ten fathotns deep, it would most 
eertaiuly wreck (lie new Cknistitution as well. 
" The reveniK! of (be State is the State,” said 
lOdinund Burke and the whol«! future of consti¬ 
tui ional i’eforni in Bcngal is now in jeopardy 
as a result of tliis iniquitous award. All the 
•Icvelopment Services and functions which will 
eertainly need large expenditure in the future 
are asslgned to the pi-ovinces but the revenues 
assigned to them— e.(j., Land Revenue. Irriga- 
tion, Excise, Forests, Stamps and Registration 
are both inadequate and inelastic. Some of 
them are actually declining while others are 
either stationary or, at best, show an inadequate 
expansion. On the other hand, the Central 
Government, whose expenditure should be 
stationary or falling, has got the only revenues 
which are elastic and which in recent years 
have shown considerable expansion.' The inevi- 
table result of such a system is the perpétua! 
scramble for the federal dole, which cannot 
build a stable system of finance either in the 
Centre or in the circumferencc. 


5. Simon CvmmÍ88Íoii, Vol. II, page 234. 


Reforms must naturally start in the Centre 
and gradually spread to the circumference. At 
present our Central finance is in a pretty bad 
way. The future position of the Customs — 
which is the main source of Central revenues— 
is vauge and uncertain with discriminating 
protcction on the onc hand and the Ottawa 
preferences on the other. With more and more 
discriminating protcction our imports of manu¬ 
factures will decline and the Customs revenue 
is likely to dwindlc. Our revenue tariff is 
unduly high and seriously rctards our trade 
rccovcry. Our military expenditure is too high 
and the dcfence ratio in the Budget 60% 
needs drastic reduetion. It is indeed too much 
for the poor tax-payer (o hope that our Army 
Headquarters will ever feel satisficd that they 
bad really enough for their purposes. The 
tax-payer can never arguc an expert out of his 
position, becausc be knows hc is an expert and 
the other fellow pays. In the interest of the 
poor tax-payer a substantial reduetion in our 
military budgcl is urgcntly called for. Our 
railways, for a long time to come, will continue 
to be a charge instead of an asset to the tax- 
fiayer. The uneeonomic competition bctwecn 
motors and railways leads to excessivo wastes 
of competition and makes the wholc future 
very uncertain. The gencrous creation of new 
firoviuccs in recent years has added cnormously 
to our difficulli(!S. It is really time to cry halt 
Apart fi’om the centrifugai tendencies it 
cnconrages which create a lot of inter-provin- 
cial diíliculties and discontent, it also leads 
to incrcased financial burdens by the nccessity 
of new adininistrative equipmcnts and large 
subventions from the Centre. The Centre 
must in its own interest and in the interest of 
the Federation niake itself solvent and to ensurc 
this, it must keep itself frec from further 
ccnnmitments in the future by refusing to 
encourage the lissiparous creation of new 
provinces. 

The excessivo and incrcasing dependence on 
agriculture, the slow growth of industrial 
development, the heavy decline in agricultural 
prices since 1929, the successivc doses of consti- 
tutional reform which at every step has meant 
increased expenditure all these have led to an 
unmea8ui'ed deterioration of the financial posi¬ 
tion in Bengal. The rigidity of her revenue 
resources, the narrow margin of financial 
safety and vanished reserves—all have now 
created a first class problem which demands 
inunediate solution. The main heads of her 
revenue are Land Revenue, Excise, Stamps, 
Forests and Registration. Due to the Penua- 
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nent Settlcinent lier land rcvcniie is fixcd and 
rannot oxpand. Exc^iso revenue is steadily 
falling. Forests in BoiiRal arc yet undevclopcd. 
Duc to tlie disastrous fali in tlie pricc of juto 
and othor inonry rrops and the general cconomic 
depression BengaFs revenue has gonc down by 
about Hs. 2 crores per annum since 1929. On 
the otlier hand, she liad to inect heavy expendi- 
tures due to the political unrest in the provinee 
which has consiílerably added to her financial 
burdens. Bengars revcniies are lower than 
those of other provinces, not beeause her needs 
are l(!ss nor beeause she is jmorer tlian the rest, 
but siniply beeause the unfair Meston Settle- 
inent robs her of a good part of her legitimate 
resources. 

BeNOAL^S CoNTRlBlTlON TO THE CeNTRE 

Bengars contribution to lhe total resourees 
of the ("'entrai Govcrnincnt are very nmclí 
greater than that of any other provinee. A 
very large part of the total revenue raised within 
the ])rovince and eontributed by her own people 
is eedcd to the ('entre. It is this eonsiderable 
Icakage of revenue that iiiakes Bengal so poor. 
She is the biggest consumer of all iinported 
ar d exeisable goods and as such she pays a very 
large part of the large Custonis revenue which 
the Centre absorbs year after year. Similarly, 
she pays heavily in íneoine-tax, Salt-tax, ete^ 
and all these go into the pockets of Sir James 
Grigg. The Layton Report calculated for 
1928-29 the total revenue raised in each pro¬ 
vinee and the portion of it that was eedcd to 
the Centre and the resulta was revealed as 
follows : 

(Fiftiin*.*) In J.íikhs df Kupoos) 


Rcii^al 

.Madras 

Hoinliay 

f. v. 

l'iiiijub 

Bihar 

Total Revenue 
raised in the 
Provinee 3774 

2520 

4006 

1567 

1216 

672 

Out of it tlir 
share of the 
Provinee is 1097 

1753 

1522 

1145 

1115 

578 

Share ceded to 
the Centre 2677 

767 

2484 

422 

101 

94 

Percentage of 
Revenue 
ceded to the 
total revenue 71 

30 

62 

27 

9 

14 


This shows how 71% of the total revenue 
raised in Bengal goes to the Centre. She pays 
the highest contribution of all provinces in 
índia. The rest of índia benofit by her legiti¬ 
mate (lues owing to the inequitablc and unjust 
financial settlement. For every rupee raised 
in the Provinee, His Excellency Sir John 

6. Simon Conimission Vol. 11, page 230. 


Anderson keeps only 5 annas while Sir James 
Grigg carries away 11. For every rupee 
raised !in other iwovinces, Madras keeps 11 
annas, Bombay 6, IJ. P. 12, Punjab 14J and 
Bihar 14. After this, it is hardly necessary lo 
argue why Bengal is so poor. She gcts only 
30% of her own revenues to mect the needs 
of the most populous provinee in índia. It 
is idlc to cxpect the Government of Bengal to 
wol-k miracles on this basis. One plus one 
will always make two and not eleven. It is 
futile to expect magic with such ))oor resources. 
The Meston ('alculus was hopcdessly wrong 
and it has worked grjive injustice to Bengal and 
that explains Bengars recurring dcficits year 
after year. 

Retrenchment 

Inspite of this unfair settlement, Bengal 
has, however, done her best t(v balance her 
budget. On the one hand, she has pursued 
steadily u í>olicy of drastic retrenchment ever 
since the Montford Iteforms were introduced 
in 1921. Tlie activities of the Government 
have been very heavily restricted and tliií 
biggest suflerers were the nation-building depart- 
ments in the provinee. 'J'he figures w(‘ have 
given above will show how, on every test, tlie 
richest provinee in índia stands lowest in the 
list of the major provinces. In a country 
where social Services have never been an 
important feature of the national budget, dras¬ 
tic retrenchment is always possible without 
serious effcct on sofial welfare. It may be 
argued however that there is eonsiderable room 
for retrenchment still left. Its possibiliiies 
have not yet been fully explored in certain 
dircctions. \Ve will just refer to one item only— 
the Bengal Cabinet of seven members. It is 
needlessly large and may easily be reduced 
without any serious loss in efficicncy. Formerly 
the whole of modern Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
were adrninistered by only one Lieutenant- 
Governor without the aid of any Council. 
While coneeding that administration since those 
uays has become far more complex and difficult 
and the population has grown rapidly, it may 
be pointed out, at the same time firstly, tliat 
Bihar and Orissa have been separated frora 
Bengal—thercby very greatly .reducing the size 
and burden of the charge— and secondly, there is 
a cabinet to assist the Govemor in his heavy 
duties. Do wc need as many as seven men 
to assist him? Cannot wc do with Icss? 
BengaFs unwieldy cabinet excites unpleasant 
criticism from other provinces; e.g., Sir Homi 
Mehta openly complained (Council of State, 
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March 5, 1934) that whilc Bombay has rcduced 
l)cr Cabinct from 7 to 4 to square lier budget, 
Bengal has donc nothing of tlie kind yet. 

Fhesh Taxatiov 

Sinjultaneoiisly with retrcnchmcnt, Bengal, 
on tlio other hand, has (hmc lier bcst to balance 
her budget by increased taxation. The 
Montford Refonns carne in 1921 and in 1922 
Bengal was the first province to imposc ncw 
taxation to covcr her déficits. Froin 1922-24 
moro than half a dozen of ncw taxes wcre 
imposed. Only last year (1935) fivo ncw taxes, 
cxp(*ctcd to yield about Rs. 25 lakhs a year 
wcre imposcd on the province. AVhcn the 
(-entrai fíoverninent in 1934 ceded half the 
jute du(y to Bengal it was granted on the 
express condition that the Government of 
Bengal imist satisfy the (\*ntral Government 
that slie l)ad done all that was possiblc to help 
herself and restore eíjuilibrium in her budget. 
Tliat íest Bengal has met in full. Sir James 
Grigg was satisfied7 that Bengal coiild not 
reasonably he expecied furtlun* lo retrench even 
h(*low tlie present scale of her expenditurc, 
which was easily ihe lowest amongst all the 
major provinces of índia. '' Indced,” lie said, 
** in some respects retrenchment had bcen 
carried to lhe point where it was unremimera- 
tive.’' The field for fresh taxalion is rather 
limit(‘d in B(*ngal. Land Revenne is inelasüc 
and due lo the P('rmancnt Settlement it cannot 
expand. Siiccessive increases in Stamp duties 
have already pul tliem higli enough and any 
furlher rise would bring them under the T.aw of 
Diminishing Returns. Excisc Revenue is 
dwindiing. Any altempi to levy fresh laxes 
may well defeat its own jmrpose. As Sir 
Malcolm Hailey warnedS lhe Imperial Legisla¬ 
tivo Assembly : 

Wf liavc rxaniinnl rhc case hoth narrowly and 
critically and it appears certain that with every economy, 
Hengal niiisl huve a dcficit of Rs. 1.2 crores even if wc 
make no alJowance for any extra expcndihire on improve- 
ments wliich are necessary if the syslem of reforms is 
to bc a succcss.” 

His Excellency Sir John Anderson there- 
fore did not cxaggerate in the least whcn he 
recently remarked :9 

“We ask hot for help biil for nothing Icss than a 
jusl settlement of oiir own rights from others , . . Werc 
this Federation an engagement into which each of the 
iinits would enter of its own volition, no doubt, each onc 


7. Vide Legislativc Assembly, February 28, 1935. 
Page 1595. 

8. Lcgislative Assembly, September 30, 1921. 

Page 1315. 

9. St. Andrews’ Dinner, Novr. 30, 1935, 


would have a great deal to say about the lerms on which 
it would pool a portion of its resources. Upon a satis- 
faclory adjustment of those terms, spccially in malters 
of finance, the future harmony and stability of the Federa¬ 
tion would largely depend. The eqiiity of lhe financial 
arrangements will be an inevitable condition of its 
harmonious working ... We shoiild l)e asstired of a 
total revenue suflicieni to enable the Government of lhe 
future to maintain a standard of administration reasonably 
adeqiiate hoth in itself and in relatíon to the standards 
attainahhí in other provínees.’* 

TiTE Jl^TE DuTY 

As íi partiíil recognition of the justice of 
her case the Central Government ceded to 
Bengal in 1934 onc-half of the jute exjM)rt 
diity. Ilalf the Jute duty (Rs. 4/8/- per bale 
of 400 Ibs.). was assigned 10 to the Jute pro¬ 
vinces in i)roportioii to the average rate of 
jtroduction over the last fivt? years. Naturally, 
lhe largest part of it ctimc to Bengal and the 
sums actually alloted in 1934-35 carne to 149 
lakhs in Bengal against 11 lakhs to Bihar and 
Orissa and 8.5 lakhs to Assam H. BengaFs 
claiin to the Jute duty was conceded by the 
Third Round Table Confcrence, whicli recogniscd 
the serious difficulties of Bengal and recom- 
inended that at least half the duty should go to 
the province. The Joint Selcct Committee of 
Parliament was also convinced that Bengal had 
a very good case. Accordingly, Section 140, 
Clause Í2) of the Government of índia Act, 
1935, lays down thal one-half or more of the 
export (iuly on jute shall bc assigned to the 
jute provinces. 

IXTKR-l^ROVINClAL JeALOI SY 

Yet, in s])ite of so much equity and justice 
on her side tlu' small concession to Bengal raised 
an outery in niost other paris of índia. Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir 12 comi^hiined that Bombay 
had bcen leít in the lurch. The budget of the 
Government of índia, he said, was really a 
Bengal budget, and lluit whilc God helped thòse 
who heli)ed thomselves, the Government of índia 
helped those who didn’t. Mr. Mody 12 
bitterly complained that the province which put 
its own house in order—he meant Bombay—got 
no help from the Centre. D. B. Chetti 13 pro- 
tested against taxing the poor man’s matches 
in order to relive Bengal. Mr. Miller 13 con- 
dcinncd the imposition of an all-India tax to 
helf) a particular province. Sir Venkata Rcddil3 
fclt sore that the concession to Bengal was 
really putting a premium on extravagance. It 


10. See Legislativc Assembly, Feb. 27, 1934. 

11. Ihid. Feb. 18, 1935. Page 1594. 

12. íhíd. March 2, 1934. 

13. Council of State, March 13, 1134. 
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was, he said, actually inviting other provinces 
to Show déficits so that they might send an 
S. O. S. to the Centre for hclp. 

That other provinces wili feel sore, we can 
imderstand. But it is difficult to follow their 
logic, Bongal can point out that the grant of 
half the diity does not mcct either the whole or 
^íie immediate deinand of the province. Bengal 
can (piite legitimately claim the whole of the 
jute (luty. Jiite is her nK)noi)oly and the entire 
didy belongs to her l)y right and cquity. Bengal 
is not asking for charity. It is not a dole or 
a favour that Bengal is looking for. Shc is 
claiining baro financial eeinity and justice— 
nothing more and nothing less. The (luty was 
iinposed in 1916 as a purely war measure to 
balance ilie Central budget. When the Bengal 
(jovernment protested, they were told that the 
(luty was tcniporary—for tlie period of the War. 
But once a tax, always a tax, and the Cíovern- 
inent forgot all about its assuranees. Had the 
duty been biiposed now instead of in 1916, it 
would havc been legitimately rcgarded as a 
source of provincial revenue and Bengal would 
certainly liave got the entire proceeds of the 
duty. 

Oii prin<*ipl(‘, ('xport duties ar(‘ bad and 
iliey are open to serious objections. The Jute 
duty is a direct tax on a staple agricultural 
j)roduct of the i>rovin(*e. It is a tax upon the 
prcíduce of land and in effeet it is akin to land 
riwenue. It is, in the nature of a land tax and 
has a parallel incidence. Up to 1929, when 
jute sold at peak prices and therc was a keen 
deinand for it in tlie foreign inarkets, lhe iii- 
ciíhmce of the duty was on the foreigner and it 
op('rated as a tax on the consumers. Our mono- 
poly helped us to shift a large part of the duty 
on the foreign consumer. But jute is gradually 
lüsing’ its position as aii absolute monopoly for 
Bengal. Other (*omj)etitive eominodities likc 
cotton, hemp, etc., are gradually dislodging 
jute from its position and the deinand for jute 
depends to a large extent on the eompetitive 
prices of its possible substitutos. Under these 
c.ircumstanccs and in the present cconomic dc- 
pression when our jute cannot find good 
markets abroad, when the Government has been 
compelled, in the interest of the grower to 
restrict the cultivation of jute in order to raise 
prices above the bare cost of production, the 
duty falis largely on the jute-grower himself. 
In 1916 jute sold at Rs. 60 per bale. Today 
it is selling at about Rs. 25. The heavy decline 
in price has increased the weight and incidence 
of the tax on the poor cultivator. Thus it is 
the poor cultivator in Bengal who pays the tax 


and hence it is grossly unfair to deprive 
Bengal of it. It looks like discriminating taxa- 
tion against Bengal. Why should the Central 
Government usurp Bengalas legitimate revenue, 
rob her of her dues and keep her perpetually in 
rags? Bengal can rightly point out that in 20 
years of this duty she has paid from Rs. 60 to 
Rs. 70 crores to the Centre while her own vital 
expenditures and Services havc been literally 
starved. This is a small thing which no one 
should forget. Bengal can point out that the 
import duty on salt, which helps the all-India 
revenues and helps the producer of salt in Adcn, 
is levied largely at tlie expense of the consiumers 
in B(mgal. Sir James Grigg himself admitted,14 
that tíiis duty Was funílamentally unfair to 
Bengal. While Bengal pays the duty for 
the benefit of all-India, her own potenti- 
alities for devekjping an indigenous salt 
industry in the province remain neglect- 
cíi and unexplored. There was a time 
when Bengal not merely produced her own 
salt but even exported salt outside her borders. 
We have lost our old industry, but with a little 
assistance it miglit b(' possible to revive it so 
as to make B(ingal self-supporting in salt. W(; 
])ay the salt duty while the rest of índia iwofits 
by it and lays down tlu'. new (‘ode of financial 
e(|uity. The r(*,veiuie oarmarked for tlui dc- 
velüjimeiit of salt resources has done little so 
far for us. 

Himilarly, (he import duty on sugar has 
materially l)enefitted the cane-growing pro¬ 
vinces of índia at tlie expense of Bengal. When 
Bombay asks for jirotectivc duties for cotton, 
Bengal pays anel Bombay thrives. When 
Bombay asks for ])rol(;ctive duties on iron and 
Steel—.íamshedpiir, after all, is a Bombay in¬ 
dustry—Bengal pays, whili*. Bombay looks 
pleasant. Bombay asks Bengal to stand on her 
own legs and not look to the Centre for helj). 
How would Bombay appreciate it if Bengal 
pays back the cornpliment and asks her to stand 
on her own legs and not ask for 50% tariff 
from the Central Government for her cotton, 
iron and steel industries? It is easy to be fair 
and generous at the expense of others. Why 
should consumers in Bengal perpetually feed 
the inefiicient cotton lords in Bombay? Bengal 
has gainecjt the least, so far, from the policy of 
discriminating protection which other provinces 
—chicfly Bombay—has exploitcd in full. It has 
really been a gold mine for her and she is still 
jealous of other provinces. These are un- 
pleasant facts for her but it is necessary not to 

14. Legidalive Atsaembly, Febniory 28, 1935. 
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forget them. Sir Leslie HudBon of Bombay com- 
plainedlfi that every time people in other parts 
of índia Btrike a match they will have the grim 
satisfaction of reracmbcring that they are help- 
ing Bcngal. On the same basis, let us remind 
him that every time people in Bengal buy a 
pieee of cloth or fix a nail on the wall to hang 
a picture, they are helping Bombay. While 
some other provinces get large subventions 
from the Centre, Bengal pays and looks 
pleosant. The N.-W. Frontier Provinces gots a 
crore. Sind gets one crore and 8 lakhs, while 
Orissa gets 50 lakhs. Theae are the burdens 
we partly pay for the luxury of their precocious 
manhood. Bihar got the most liberal assist- 
ance from the Centfel6 to repair the heavy 
damages caused by the great carthquake in 
Jamiary, 1934. This saved hor from a huge 
load of unproduetive debt. It carne to about 
3.5 crore.s of rupees, wliich the (Central Govern¬ 
ment paid to Bihar, and then it was further 
assured that if jnoro were needed, it would bo 
paid. Did Bengal fret? Did she grumble likc 
Bombay? The terrible tragedy at Quetta in 
May 1935 has eost the Central Government 
Ws. 1 crore in preliminaiy relief only —up to the 
.stage of beginning reeonstruction work. The 
actual reeonstruction work w’ill cost over 7 
erores lo be spread over 7 or 8 years and all thia 
will be i)aid by the Centre.l7 Why should olher 
provinee.s cavil at Bengal when ahnost every 
other jirovince is j)res.sing its demanda on the 
Centre? In the grand melec, who is standing 
aside? Only 4 out of 11 jirovinees in índia 
were solvent till the last year. If all are sail- 
ing in the same boat, why tlirow stones at eaeh 
otlier? The figures we have quoted above show 
how' Bcngal makes the greatest eontribution to 
the Central Government in custonís, salt, 
income-tax, and other heads. Further, Bcngal 
—as the Supreme Government under the East 
.índia Company—had to finanoe and jiay for all 
military operations in different parts of índia, 
a charge which the other provinces escaped. In 
theae circuinstanees, it is ncither logic nor com- 
monsense for other provinces to forget all about 
them. Bcngal can Icgitimately claim a consi- 
derable sharc of the income-tax raised within 
the province but all of which goes to the Centre. 
The Peei Committec on Federal Finance recom- 

15. Legislative Assembly, March 3, 1934. 

16. For dctaila regarding the belp given, vide Sir 
George Schu«ter’s Speech, Legislativé Assembly, Feb. 27, 
1934, pp. 1517-18. 

17. Sir James Grigg, February 28, 1935. 

18. See Round Table Conference, 2nd Session. Sub. 
Comm. Reports, p. 31. 


mended that, subjcct to provincial contributíons 
to the Centre, the income-tax should be distri- 
buted among the Provinces.18 The Percy Com- 
mittee had also proposed that the personal 
super-tax and the tax on personal incomes 
should be provincialized. The White Paper 
similarly recommended that a certain percent- 
age of the income-tax between 50 and 75% 
should go to the units.19 The principie— 
universally conceded—is now’ Icgalized in 
Scc. 138 of the Government of índia Act, which 
howevcr does not lay down any actual per- 
centage which should be ceded. 

Such being the case, it is time the Central 
Government recognized and prenuded for the 
special and urgent difficulties of Bengal. 
Bengars debt to the Central Government.—due 
solely to the unfair Meston Award —should be 
immcdiately canccllcd. Sir George Schuster 
adinitted that Bengal’s case was special and 
needed a special and urgent belp. Bcngal, he 
said, could not be expected by her owm efforts 
to restore financial cquilibrium.20 He wcnt 
further and said that Bengal’s case had rcally no 
parallel in Indiaíl and that her levei of reveuuc 
and exi)cnditure was considerably lower than 
the other major provinces of índia. All talk of 
an extravagant local administration under sueh 
eircumstances was purc moon-shine. 

C()N.SII)EBATION OP OtHEB ReMKDIES SlKiOESTED 

So mueh for Bengals claim on the Central 
Government. We will now consider certain 
other remedies that have been suggesk‘d from 
timo to time to improve the financial position 
of Bengal. The first suggestion refers, of course, 
to the Permanent Settlcment. The pet ehildren 
of Lord Cornwallis have for 150 years enjoyed 
an enormous and unfair advantage. The tre- 
mendous leakage of unearned increments that 
for 150 years have lined the pockets of our land- 
lords has brought Bengal to her present position 
of penury and poverty without giving her any 
compensating advantage elsew’here. Lord 
Cornwallis had hopcd that the irrevocable land 
revenue would lead to thè landlords—as social 
leaders of the country-side—^to invest more and 
more capital in land. How far the landlords 
have financed the agricultural industry in 
Bengal, we know too well to forget. The pro¬ 
vince lies blighted under the shadows of the 
mahajan. Takavi and co-operative credit fill 

19. See Round Table Conference, 2nd Session Sub. 
Comm. Reports, p. 62. 

20. Legislative Assembly, Feb. 24, 1934, pp. 1512-13, 
and March 3, 1934. 

21. Council of State, March 5, 1934, page 351, 
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a small part of thc cultivator^s needs, but the manently settled, the limits of land revenue 
landlonrs sliarc in agricultural finance is almost are rapidly being reached and any further in- 
nil. Thc only result of the Permancnt Settle- crease in the burden of land would bo a very 
ment lias been thc imeconomic and parasitic difficult proposition. 

'patni systeni wliich has enormously added to A tax on agricultural incomcs above a cer- 
thc burdcns of the aetual cultivators. If thc tain levei has long been suggested. Thc 

Perinanent Settleincnt is abolished, it will Taxation Cominittec considercd the (lucstion 

ccrtainly bring back the lost crores to the fully and held that therc was nothing in thc 

Government though in size, it will ccrtainly not history of thc case to justify the continucd 

be so big as some iieoiilc fondly imagine, exemption of this class of income from income- 


yir Provash Mitter calculatcd that at thc most 
it might yickl an additional crorc of rupees. 
Even this is not bad, provided wc could get it 
without difficulty. If the Permancnt Settlement 
cannot be touohed, Bengal hersclf is not respon- 
siblc for it. She has to thank thc Government 
of índia for it. It is tlieir predecessor in titlc 
and interest who was rcsponsible for this fatal 
mistake. If the ('entrai Government would 
jicrmit the Government of Bengal to abrogatc 
it, a bill for the piirposc can, wc believe, pass 
through the Bengal Couneil without much 
diífieulty. But thc Government of índia—out of 
l)olitical consideration will not ])crmit it. Thcy 
wanted to be gíüierous while we pay for their 
generosity. Further, tlu» abrogation of a measure 
that has lasted for 150 ycars cannot be under- 
taken lightly. Thc bcnefits of Permanent 
Settlement have in 150 years, spread far bcyond 
thc limits of the small privileged class for whom 
it was originally meant. It is now so widcly 
distributed throughout lhe province and amongst 
all sections of the pcople, so many varicd and 
divergent interesis havo been built and re-built 
on tluí basis of the Settlement, that any revolu- 
tionary attenipt to i)ull it down, now, might 
bring about the most scrious repercussions on the 
eeononiic life and ]n*osperity of the entirc pro¬ 
vince. It might easily lead to a serious econo- 
mic disaster of whieh few can foresee the con- 
sequences. As Sir John Anderson pointed out 
recently,22 

“wiili nt^gligiblr* exceplions, ii is not a houii granted 
to spccifieíl individuais who can now hc identiíied. The 
inconies that it errated or that grew iip in conseqiience 
of it, have for iiearly a century and a half, been boiight 
and sold. That in(‘oiiie has been diíTused among all 
classes of lhe coinmiinity or has been absorbed by in- 
(Teusecl popiilatioii. In so far as this has resiilted in a 
greater volume of trade and índiistry in lhe province lhe 
benefit has gone to (lentral and not to Provincial 
reveniies ... íl has broiight a large popiilation iiito 
existcnc(‘ and it has now becoine an integral part of thc 
economic life of lhe couniry.” 

Further, it inay be pointed out that the 
possibilities of land, after all, are not uniimited. 
In othcr provinces, where land is not per- 

22. St. Andrews’ Dinner. November 30, 1935. 


tax. Layton also agreed with thc same view. 
Thc Percy Committec did not decide on the 
merits of the (lUcstion but not only suggested 
that if it is taxed it should be made over to tlie 
Provinces. The Government of índia Act (1935) 
has dcfinitely made it a source of provincial 
revenue, and it is ccrtainly time that Bengal 
looked to it. It will bring in a considerable 
amount of revenue and therc is no justification 
for postponing it indcfinitely. Particularly, if 
the Permanent Settlement is not to bc toiiclicd 
then a tax on agricultural incomcs will ccrtainly 
do somcthing to remove a glaring inctiuality in 
taxation. 

A Death Duty or Succcssion Duty has also 
been suggested and it is now a regular and 
important feature of the system of taxa¬ 
tion in thc Western countries; but, as 
thc Taxation Committec found, its diffi- 
culties are great in índia—si)ecially on account 
of thc Ilinilu Law of Mitakshara and the com- 
plexities of the various laws of inheritance. 
The Hindu joint-family is a Corporation that 
never dies, so that practically no property 
passes by death. When a man dies, the joint- 
family continues, as before, to be tlic owner of 
the joint property. ITntil thc joint-family 
breaks up, no share of the i)roperty can bc 
legally taxed. But a joint-family—likc a Cor¬ 
poration—never dies. Besides, in a poor 
country it is not very desirable to waste our 
national capital and use it as income. It niay 
suit richer countries but not índia. Hence 
the practical difficulties rule out of immediate 
possibility the prospects of a substantial death 
duty. Lord Meston has rccently suggested 
the taxation of luxuries and wastes in índia. 
Luxuries are already being hcavily taxed but 
as regards waste, it would bc difficult to apply 
one uniform standard to judge what is waste 
and what is not. What is waste to one man 
might be a necessity to another. Lord Meston 
suggested a tax on unproductive social ex])endi- 
ture—like dowries, marriage festivities, etc. 
Thc Taxation Comrnittee could not recoinmend 
a tax on dowries as it would be very un- 
popular, and further, it would be veiy difficult 
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to assess and collect. The dowry inay not be 
corrcctly known. A part of it inay be given 
iii eash and part in kind. If the tax is put 
on tlic eash dowry, it will bc settled in kind. 
If it is put on the dowry in kind it will require 
a host of trained valuers, it will involve irritat- 
ing and very impopular intcrfcrence with 
social and religious eereinonies and it will 
croate scívious diseontont. The tax will be 
evaded by dowries boing deferrcd and paid in 
gradual instalmonts. Besides, tlie tax inay bc 
passed on the bride’s fathcr and the unecono- 
niie .shifting of tlie tax might aetually inerease 
the eost of the inarriage. llence it is very un- 
eeriain if it will bring about any actual iniprove- 
juent of ^thc vieioiaf socdal system of dowrics.2íJ 
A Ííix on i)olyganiy has becn suggested in some 
quarters as an aid to social refonn, but its 
diíficultios are so great that it would be alraost 
impractieable to (‘iiforcc it. Polygamy is rapidly 
|iassing away as a result of AWstern ideas 
and cílueation on the onc hand and the increaa- 
ing struggle for existence on tlie other, and 
therefore a tax on [lolygamy as an aid to 
social reform is now no longer of inuch real 
value tí) us. A tax on the registration of 
inarriages is bound to excite irritation and ill- 
will. Its only advantage will be to afford a 
superior probative value of the faet of marriage 
but niany iniglit. easily inisundorstand it as an 
interferenoe with the custoin and usage of the 
people. Th(* Taxation Connnittee recoin- 
njended that a cautious experiíncnt along the 
line might be tried in local areas. 

A tax on tlu* profits of jute manufactures 
in Bengal might easily bring in a large rcvcnue. 
1'he Jute Mills in Bengal derive an enormous 
amount of profit every year. During the War, 
jute was a gold mine and in some mills even 
lõOO to ISOO^/í dividends were doclared. The 
total profits eame up to several crores of 
rupees. If a consumption cess of, say, eight 
' annas a maiiiid is Icvied on the jute consumcd 
in the mills in Bengal it will easily bring about 
a erore of rupees to the Bengal Exchequer. 
The total output of raw jute in 1934 was 
estimated at 8,525,000 bales. The total 
(luantity oxported in 1934-35 was 4,214,000 
l)ales.24 That left 4,311,000 bales for local 
consumption in índia. If we put local con- 

The rec.cni tragrdy ín a Calcutta family when four 
iinmarrird giris, aged 17, 19, 21 and 24, entered into a 
suicide pacl lo save tlieir oJd father Kisíiori Mohan 
Majiiindar from lhe impossible demaiids of heavy dowries 
for their marriage, Unds poignant inferest lo the iieed for 
reform. Except one, the other three giris died. 

24. Review of the Trade of índia, 1934*35, pages 83 
and 235. 
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siunption in Bengal at roughly 4,000,000 bales, 
a consumption cess of 8 annas per maund 
would yield Rs. 1 crore. The tax will fali on 
the 70 jute mills in Bengal and the actual share- 
holders of such jute mills are people who are 
quite well-to-do and who therefore can be ex- 
pected to bear the burden without serious 
íiardship. As it will fali on the local consump¬ 
tion only, it \vill not prcjudice our jute exports 
in the foreign markets of índia. Jute is a 
nionopoly of Bfngal and though our position 
is thrcatened, there is still chance of inaking 
somothing out of it for some time to come. 
If such a cess is irnposed, it might be neces- 
sary to fix a ininimimi ])rice for jute—as in the 
case of sugar-cane—bccause otherwdsc it will 
be shifted on the growers. 

The real remedy for Bengal lies in a 
greater and more vigorous dcvelopment of hor 
agricultural and industrial resources. Through- 
out índia, the burdens on land are already 
heavy enough and all hopes of future improve- 
ment in rovenue must rest on a greater develo))- 
ment of industry, trade and oconomic resources 
of the country. Economie planning must 
repair the breakdown of purchasing power in 
the people. The finances of the Central and 
Provincial fSovornincnts have cornbined to place 
extremely heavy burdens on the poor tax- 
payers. Taxation of the bare nccessariíís of 
lifc is now going on at an increasing pace 
evor since the Great War. Salt, food, bread, 
sugar, clüth, kerosine and matches—overything 
is taxed and taxed heavily. The phenomcnal 
increase in population and the rapid growth of 
unemployment can only be met by a vigorous 
poliey of industrial dcvelopment. Indecd, 
such poliey is long overdue and cannot be 
furthcr dclayed without grave risks to Bengal 
and her people. AVith money so eheap now, 
the Bengal Government \vould do well to 
launch on a big industrial offensive to recover 
lost ground. We must plan to create more 
wealth and thercby expand the taxable eapa- 
city of the people to meet the oost of a 
higher forni of adininistration. An increase of 
national dividend will reaet favourably on the 
public revenues and tnce versa. The recent 
eiiactinent of the Bengal Development Act is 
the first weleome evidenee of a planned poliey. 
The Bengal Relief of Indebtedness Act (1935) 
comes next. It sought to oontrol usury and 
provided for the conciliation of debts. It 
sought to substitute a good debt for a bad 
debt, but there are grave doubts that the veiled 
attempt in the Act to expropriate the creditors 
might recoii on the debtors themselves and 
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iiltimately make credit more costly for them. forni in the jiroviiice. Such a policy will 
It is too early (o ju(lp;e of its ultimate resiilt, provido the best curo for financial bankruiitcy 
but lot us liope that tlio (iovernmont of Bondai oii the ono Iiand and political discontent on the 
will steadily iiursue a policy of ('conomic re- other. 


BRATACHARLS IN BARODA 


Bv B. BHATTAt^lIAl 

An agrceable sinprise was in slore for me, when 
siiddenly I received an order from the Govern¬ 
ment of Baroda to have the lhaiachari í^aklia 
of Mr. G. S. Dutt translated into Giijarali and 
Marathi. 1'his was ordered to be dono in 
light verse within eight days. A brilliant 
Gujarati author who knew Bengali fairly well, 
was immediately siimmoned, and was entrusted 
with lhe Work of translating it into Gujarati. 
As only one copy of the book was available, 


ÍYYA, M.A. ph.n., Baroda 

sioner of the State, who happxmed to l)e a friend 
of mine. 1 was introduced to him bv Air. Dave. 
This stranger is no other than tlie famoiis 
Air. Guru Sadaya Dutt, i.r.s., tlie foiinder of tlie 
Brataehari Alovement. 

Air. Dutt had arranged to bring a numbcM* 
of Bratacliari boys from (?aleutta beforc' <*oming 
to Baroda, and thes(‘ boys werc' staying as 
State giiests at the Sitaram Bimgalow. wliieh 
was just a stones throw' from my housi». I 



The Rayah('nse dance 

the translation could be done only in one 
language. The task was ratlier difficult and the 
Gujarati translation had to be read several 
times and compared with the original Bengali 
before the translation could be finally approved. 
This is my first acquaintanee wdth the doctrines 
of the Brataehari movement. 

When the time limit of eight days w^as ovcr, 
one fine inorning comes a guest to my house at 
Alakapuri on the outskirts of the eity accom- 
panied by Mr. B. S. Dave, the Scout Cominie- 


•' The Has Dance of thr Kathiawari Sj^poys 

had thus an opiiortunity of w^atehing them and 
I found that they were as gay as larks, all the 
time singing and daneing. 'fhey w'(‘re all 
liealtliy, strong, jovial and extremely well- 
behaved. 

Soon after, I attended a demonstration of 
Brataehari songs and dances lieaded by the 
founder hirnself at tlie New' Era Iligh School 
in Baroda. There many distinguished persons 
witnessed the demonstration. The audience 
included Mrs. and Miss Weir, wife and daughtcr 
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80 far achieved. He also gave a glowing account 
of the roception his inovctnent reccived froin 
thc distinguished educationists and politicians 
of England, particularly from Sir Francis 



The Kathi Dance 


\ groiip of Bratacharis by the Slalue of Shivaji 


old man of Baroda, Mr. Abbas Tyabji, witli 
liÍ8 wifo and daughter, also attended. Besides, 
tliorc were ladies and gentlemen, boys and giris 
mimboring noarly two thoúsands. 

At tliis niccting jMr. Dutt first explained the 
doctrines of tho inovciuent, gave un outlinc of 
its aiins and objeets and mentioned thc resuits 


Younghusband and' Sir Michael Sadler. He 
told lhe stoiy of how a branch of the Society 
could be opencd in London under the presidency 
of Lady Carmichael, who entered into the 
Bratachari fold by rcciting the threc vows iu 
original Bengali. He then explained the signi- 
fieanee of the songs and dances that every 
Bratachari has to learn and inakc a part and 
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The Shield Dance of Baroda 


j)arcel of his life. “ The whole 
cosmos,” lie said, ‘‘ is animated 
with a rhytiimic inovement and 
this rhythm is expressed in the 
figurcí of Nataraja who is danc- 
ing an eternal dance.” This 
cosmic rhythm is vibra ti ng in 
all anirnato and inanimatc crea- 
tion. This rhythm must find 
í*xpression in life and that is 
rei)resente(l in the Bratachari 
inovement. The dance of the 
Bratachari is not an effiminate. 
erotic, delicate and lifeless thing, 
but a rhythmic, vigoroiis and 
manly dance such as befits a 
son of Bengal, lhe land of 
sacrifice. 

As Mr. Dutt was explain- 
ing the vows, the Bratachari 
|)arty cainc and rccit(‘(l formule 
vvitli aj^propriate movements, 
gestures and dances. Thiis 
lhe tliree vows for inclusion, the five vows of 
the Bratacharis, tlie sixteen positive duties, 
lhe seventeen negative duties wcre all dcnion- 
strated one after another, the Bengali formula 
l)(*ing simultaneously translated and explained 
to tlio aiidience in Gujarati. 



The gate of the Lakshmibilash Palacr 


The dance were at first siinplc movements; 
later on, as they became complicated the move¬ 
ments beeame surprisingly rapid and also 
complicated, and at last with the Rayabensc 


dance the coinplication and rapidity ri‘ached tlie 
\ery climax, and ovoked great applause and 
appreciation from the aiidience. Mr. Dutt was 
not only direcling tlie movements of boys anrl 
their dances but actually joined lhem, dauced 
witli them, sang with lliein shoulder to slioulder, 
in the most artistie fashion. None of us could 
think that an oííicei' of fifly-three would bi* able 
to keep pace with the rapidity of the dance 
movements without injuring hiinself. But 
nothing of tlie .sort happoned; he carne out of the 
Rayabcuíic dance uninjured without the least 
sign of fatigue, all the time laughing and vsmiling. 
Now, that was a sight no on(‘ is lik(*ly to furg(*t 
in his life. 

Nt*xt, the Bratacharis in Baroda spent lheir 
time in witnc.ssing the local dances of the 
Konkani Maratlias and the Scpoys in the army. 
They also witnessed the local folk dance known 
as Garba, They then visited filaces of interest 
in Baroda, such as the Library, tlie Zavaliir- 
khana, the Palaces, Gold and Silver guns, the 
Hathi Khana, the Kalabhavan, some villages 
near the town, the Sayaji Sarovar, and the 
Pratappura tank. The last thing that remained 
to be donc both for Mr. Dutt and his Bratacharis 
wa.s to arrange dcrrionstration before their 
Highnesses. As ill liick would have it, His 
Highness was then ill for nearly a month, and all 
liis engageinents were cancellcd. It was a 
great disappointincnt for Mr. Dutt wlio carne to 
Baroda at the personal invitation of His High¬ 
ness, but could not even see hirn nor bring him 
to a demonstration. For a time it appearcd 
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tliat Hifcs Highnetís would not be able to witness 
the Bratachari demonstration. Subscquently, at 
the request of Sir V. T. Krislinainachariar, tho 
distinguished Ministcr of the Gaekwad^ who was 
taking a keen iiiterest in the movement, His 
Iliglincss expresisod a desire to witness the 
demonstration, thoiigh he was then in an ex- 
treiiicly weak state of liealth. 

A demonstration, however, 
was arranged on the Motibag 
Palaee grounds wlu^re iisiially 
gardcn parties are given in 
lionour of íiislinguishoíl visitors. 

This plae(‘ was iileal for a 
B r a t a e h a r i (iemoiistration. 

There was no bustle, surround- 
íngs being all (luiet. I^hc tall 
hves, with singing l)irds, in a 
garden full of ílowers and plants 
of all sliapes added an elenient 
of faseination to the seone. 


His Highness in oondescending to bc present 
at the demonstration in spitc of very bad health. 

Mr. Dutt s leetiire herc also was accom- 
j)anied with rceitations, songs and appropriate 
dances. The Bratacharis showed wonderful skill 
in daneiiig and singing, and the music whieh 
sumetimes followed the time of devotional 
Kirlana, somctimcs of the Muhammadan 




The Rayabensv Dane»* at the foot oí the Shivaji Statiie 



'riiere were pr(‘sent on th(‘ 
o e e a s i o n only distinguished 
otficers of the Si ate, including 
Sir V. T. Krishnamaehariar 
the Minister, meinbers of the 
Kxeeiitive Gouneil and Hetuls 
of 1) e )) a r i m e n t s. Their 
llighnesses ratne in a ear froni 
whieh TI is H i g h n (* s s the 
Maliaraja ria(*kw^ad had to bt' 
lit('rally lifted and earried to his 
Seat, so weak he was. For more 
tlian an hour this littie asseinbly witnessed tlie 
demonsiralion and listened witli rapt titieiition 
to (lie spireh delivered by Mr. (1. S. Dutt on the 
oeeasion. 

Mr. Dutt li(’re gave a history of his eonnee- 
tions with the Maliaraja and told tia* audience 
Jiow IIis Higlmess took a personal interest in 
the movement whcn he was preaehing his 
Braiaehari doetrines in London, how the 
.Maliaraja was pleased and sent a letter giving 
his views on the movement, and how kindly he 
invited the lectiirer to corne to Borada with a 
view to introduce the movement in Baroda. 
Regarding this movement he was pleased to 
observe; 

‘ You are doing work oí the greatcsl natioiial imporl- 
ance lo índia. The Bratachari movement ^«holl]d be laken 
iip hy our peopJe as a grcal national movement. 1 am 
confident thal even if our peoplc may not appreciale ils 
importance now, they will fiilly appreciate il fifty years 
hence. I shall keep in t<uich with you with a view to 
introduce the movement in Baroda.’ 

Mr. Dutt furthor reíorroft in touching tcrnis 
to the kindnc!$s and honour shown to him by 


la><cars and boatiuen, and soiuotiines of Western 
inilitary tunes added a neeuliar cliann to tlie 
oeeasion. Tlie dane(' was soiuetiines (jaiet, 
soiiH“tiines .slow, sometiiiies raj)i<l, soinctiines 
e.veiting with appropriate singing and l)eating 
of drinns. 10ví‘ry one present was inipresscd 
by nianly vigorous ilanee. rliytlnnie nioveinents 
and (lie digniíied niusie. ^ir Dutt here also 
joined the boys at every .step and behavcd 
exaetiy like a boy witlioiit any sign of fatigue; 
on tlie conti’ary li<’ was tlirougliout ehcerful and 
there was an exjiression of satisfaetion in his 
faee. 

His Higlme.ss expressed pleasure and 
thanked the Bi’ataeharis and orally asked his 
officers to consider the question of introdueing 
the movement in tlie State. Her Highness the 
Maharani did not eonceal her surprise at the* 
cnthusiasin of Mr. Dutt and sai<l lhat she was 
imprc.s.sed more by Mr. Dutfs enthusiasm than 
the movement itself. Thus the pleasant fune- 
tion ended, and tlie Bratacharis Icft Baroila ilie 
iiext day. 

The Bratachari movement, as I eould 
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íl. H. Maliaraja (íackwad of Barocla and thc Maharani lislening to Mr. G. S. DiiltV disroiir&- 

on lhe Brata(hari niovempnt 


^atluT froni tlic Hrutíicharis wlio cíiiite to 
Itunnla. is ^prcadinj»: vcay fast, and as numy as 
(Uir lakh and lilly tliou^and havc alivady enImMl 
iiito tia* lirataciuiri fnld. Tlio T^nivrrsities of 
CaIruKa and Dacra, aial tia* srlatols aitd 
all i»\vr thc* jiroviiur iuv takiníí a k(‘on 
ind‘n'st in íli<‘ inoviMiaait and íictivcly huckiní!; 
i(. authoritias liavc* ^ivrn support to a 

nioví'in(‘nt whicli i> a product of j^rcat refina- 
inont. Hcngal wclcoincs n(‘\v idctis and niove- 
luciits. \\ la*n, for inslanco, a new scct or ncw 
idra springs into cxistunce, she iinmediately 
así-iinilatcs it, if tia* ncw idea is found to bc 
worth assimilatiiift. In tlie domain of religion 
oxainplcs arc to be found in \aisnavism and 
BrahmoiMii; in thc ^itlicrc of medicine Bengal 
lecognized the new system of Homocopathy and 
apprcciated thc rnysteries of the dynamic 
medicine; in tia' field of ediication, Bengal took 
t(; Engish cducíition, and Bengal also took to all 
kinds of political activities. The Bratachari 
inovemcnt is ncw to Bengal, inangiirated by a 
peison who comes from tíylhet, aml yct Bengal 
assimilates it as raiiidly as can be conceived; 
ic is bccaitse tltc inovemcnt possesses excep- 


tional valiu' in thc mortd, pliysical; cdiictdioiial 
and economic sphcres of Bcngtd life, as indeed 
('vcrywhcní tdsc in Tndia. Tlu* n\ov('mcnt 
sprcatls rapidly bccausc of its intrinsic inerit, 
and bccausc it jiromiscs lo bring a social, moral 
and intcllcctual rcgencration in oiir mitional 
lifc. 

Anyonc can bccoine a Bratachari by rcciting 
a sim])lc formula which is cqiiivalent io saying : 

‘ I love the Motherland, I shall serve thc Mothcr- 
land and I shall be a Bratachari of thc Mother¬ 
land.’ 

Much has been written on this new mo\'c- 
ment, which I do not wish to repeat here. I 
sliould like, however, to point out that thosc 
who have studied tlic movement carefully have 
praised it niost sincerely. Many great men in 
England and índia, many ediicationists, 
merchants, zamindars and administrators have 
entered the Bratachari fold by reciting the three 
vows. Besides Bengalis, many non-Bengalis in- 
cluding Europeans, Biharis, Madrasis, Giijaratis, 
Marathis, Punjabis have become Bratacharis. 
As the Bratacharis do not recognize caste or 
diffcrencc in religion, there are to be found 
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amongst them followcrs of all religions, namely, 
Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Brahnios, and of 
all castes, Brahniins, Siidras and evon the so- 
ealled untoiichables. The Bratacharis do not 
reeognize diffcrencc in social status or age or 
sox and do not reeognize greatness or smallness 
in inan. Thus thore are amongst thein nicn of 
all stations of life, of all profesaions and of all 
ages, sinall boys, boys, yoiitlis, old men of both 
sexes. They are all becoming Bratacharis and 
cxpcriencing thc joys of a new life the inovc- 
inent holds before them. 


Thc five ideais of life to a Bratachari are : 
knowledgc, industry, trutli, unity and joy. In 
fact, these live are exactly thosc that are not 
found today in iJie life of an average Bengali. 
Today in Bcngal knowledgc has given placc to 
book learning, industry to idloness, truth to half- 
tnith or untruth and joy to depression, apathy 
and sorrow. llnder i lie circuinstanccs how vciy 
cssontial it is today lo preaoh the new gospel 
of Air. Diitt and to pursiu» relentlessly these 
tive vows or viríius in ord(‘r thal life inay prove 
worth living. 


POPULATION PROBLEM AND POLICY IN ÍNDIA 


'riiE first Tndian P()])ulaiion ('Onhwnee was 
Iield al Lueknow, oii February 3 and 4, imder 
the auspiees of the Indian Institute of Poimla- 
tion Research. A larg(‘ numher of dclegates 
froni the rniv(*rsities, provincial governnients 
and Stal(\s attende<l. Tlie conferencí* was con- 
vened by Dr. Radha Kainal Alukerjee. 

In his address of wclcoine to lhe delegai es. 
Dr. R, P. Paranji)ye, Viccí-C-hancellor, Lucknow 
rniversily enii)hasiz(‘d the iinportance of thc 
t|uesl-i()n of populalion in índia in its ípiantita- 
tiv(‘, econoniie and biological asp(*cts as under- 
lying all soun<l })rogress. 

Wlial iIh* roiinlry wanls (»bs<'rvíMl, is a Ih‘u1iÍiv 
vigonms populatiun, fv<*ry iírmuIut of whicli dioijid have 
u rcusoiiüljlr chaiicr of Íivinjí lo a lu*allhy old and 
coniribiilr to llic bappiiioss «d p: opit*. For 

ibi'^ an ade(piattí siipply of rinlritivr f<tod and olbcr ruiidi- 
lions of beallby lifr shoiild br availabb' lo all. and thr 
optímutn populatíon of a ('(Hinlry sboiilu br drtrrmiiied by 
rrfrrencr lo ibrse ronditions. 

In his inaugural addresKS, the lIon’blc 
Mr. J. M. CAíxy, Fiiiaiiee Member, U. P. 
(lovernnient, traeed how lhe pressure of ])opu- 
lation had beeii tlic motive power behind the 
innumerable migration and inciirsions of thc 
human race from i)re-historic times. 

Jn Eiirope wr bavr Italy and Grrrnany rlaíiiiiiig tlir 
right 10 rxpand with llirir ovrrílowing popiilatioiis inlo 
Afriru. In AsJa, wc iind Japun following a Hniilar poliry 
towards (Ibina. In índia iisrlf tlir rupid growlb of popiila- 
lion prrsents a prohlrm .srrioiis rnoiigli lo deinand tlir 
rarnrst ihoiighl of hrr piiblíc iiirti. Al tlir last censim of 
19.S1 llir populalion of tbr hiib-rontinrnt was 3.S2 milJioii 
souls. It has iiow iiKTcascd to al Jrast 370 inillions; and 
iinlrsH .some retarding farlor impedes its natural progress, 
it will prubably exceed 400 inillions- al lhe iiexl enumera- 
lion in 1041. Indeed, it is not impossible that índia may, 
before lhe 20th reiilury is miieh more lhan half way 
ihroiighy have to snpporl a population eqiial to thal of 


('.hina. Thrsr, arc slaggrring figures; llH‘y connolr proh- 
Irnis of thr íiísi magnitmlr for Cioxeinnirni and for rvrry 
thiiiking man. 

Prof. Radha Kamal Alukerjee in tlie courso 
of his addr(‘ss as eonvener disciissi‘d al length 
th(‘ problein of India\s population cafKicity. 

J*rof. Mukrrjre* (•.■'tima!(‘d thal liuliaV prrsrnt food 
shorlagr was 18.4 hillion calorirs and tlir prrsrnt ninnbtM' 
of avrragr men e.^timaled wilhoijt food in India a^^siiming 
that othrrs ohtainrd ihrir normal daily ration. was 6.6 
miiJions. India had 162 aerrs of wastr laiuU whi(‘h niight 
grow food iindrr an unrrmíttíng population prrs>^un^ íuil 
this coiild not iner('asr thr eountrvV populalion rapacity 
iiryond -kll inillions oi pcTson^. 

Revirwing lhe growlli of populalion in ihr roimlry 
diiring lhe lasi 64 years Prof. Mukrrjrr suilrd lhai fiom 
I87J lo 10.3.'> il inerea-ríi from 206 inillions lo 373 nuUion< 
and ihreatened to numher 400 inillions by llu* nr\l enisiis. 

By 1931, IinliaV prrs<*nl popiilulioii rapaeily was i»\er- 
strpprd and just brfíírr ibr (‘iid of a quarlrr of a eentiiry, 
asMiiiiíng lliai tlie prrsrnt rral inrrra^r contimied. India 
woiild ovrrslrp 411 iniHions- llu* ii 11 i m a I e population 
raparity iiiidrr the rxisiing farming and ]i\ing .stundard< 
and industrial eondilioiis of ibr people. 

Reernt movrmeut of prici-s. rspreiallv of agrirultiiral 
prodiirr, iiud coinpidlrii and woiild eoiiipri inorr and inorr 
í»f even tbr wrll-to-do firasiinl*' lo irdiiei* tbeir standard of 
lÍNÍntí. 

Modrrn rdiiratioii, medieirit' and piiblie bygieiie ha\r 
reaehrd th»‘ Indian viliage, and as thrsr sprrail more birlli- 
ronlrol will .«^bock people Irss and an *’:idatitive ferlilily” 
will relieve lhe preseiit heuvy population iires^iirr. 

It is oniy wheii the frriilily of India's work-a-day 
millioii.s beromes sonirhow adapled to lhe jiresent siliia- 
lion of dí finite and inereaniig food slmrlage through 
lheir fore-lhoiight and new attiliidr in the nialter of the 
family, that India can look for a fre^h ad\ance of improved 
agricultiire, ediieation and ma‘'s sanitation in her village.s. 
These will be followed up as in lhe West by a reihielion 
of niortalily and increase of average longrvity. and tliiis 
as more and more of human ferlility is left to lie fallow, 
lhere will he an enrirhineni of life, its eqnipment and 
experienre from all sidrs. 

In his presidential adclrcss before the vital 
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Delfgates to lhe First Indian Popiilation Conference. 


^líitistics s(‘cti()n of tlie first Indian Popiilation 
( onlViencc Prof. K. B. ]\Iadliava of Mysorc 
l'niv(*nsity ])ointe(l oiit thc defoots and abscnce 
of i’cg;istratioii of various aspeols of doino- 
íj:rapliy, sueli ixr^ birtli and dcath, sicknoss, 
inarria^o, fortility dependoncy, ctc. 

Ile advocuted lhat •»mall areas tiiay be selected and 
lhe lígisiralion of slulislics may be arranged in these 
by lhe labonr deparimenl, by nninicipalitics or universitíes. 
Wílhoiit adequaU' data we rannot gel eorreet picliires of 
MK‘icly and lhe changíng conditions in these. Anthropo- 
malri<! inea-^iireinenls iriight aiso hc nndertaken by medicai 
eolleges and piililie health programmcs might be formulated 
in lines wilh their finding. Insurance coinpanies in índia 
inay as in some eonntrie.s of lhe West carry on researches 
inio disease and co-operale wilh piiblíc health agencies. 

In íin iinportant papor on tlic forecasting 
of i)oi)iilation growtli in índia Prof. K. K. E. 
Jlaja ostiniatrd lliat iinloss some untoward event 
siicli as a larg(* scale famine or opidemie 
oeruiT(‘d tlic population of Briüsh índia will 
likely !)(' a|)proxinialeIy 400 millions in 1941. 

'íhe fuvoiiruble age composilion of lhe married female 
populalíoii in India and lhe inereasc of their reproduetive 
period, lhe deeliin* of lhe dealh rate, and other biological 
faelors indieate lhal wc are fasl moving towards the 400 

millions. 

A paper by \Ii. Miirli ühar Joshi of Allahabad Uni- 
versity showed eyelieal variations of birth and dealh rates 
indicaiing periods of d.6, 5.6 and 11 years. 

Dr. Kudha Kamal Miiklierjee added that tliis entirely 
agreed wilh his findings of a correspondence of droiights 
and farnines in Northern Índia wilh siin-spol occnrrence 
which therefore initialed in some measiire rainfall, vital 
and economie cyrles in índia. 

Ür. Cristopher Tieize, a physician of Vienna, siib- 
niilled a paper which showed lhe inacctiracy of registra- 
lion of births and deaths and the rcsniting lindere.stimate 
of birth-rate and death-ratc by a large inargin. 

Dr. ff. Ü. Mathnr showed by ineans of some inleresl- 
ing diagrams the relation between over-crowding and 
chronic house shortage in T.ucknow wilh tiibercidosis and 
respiralory Idiseases. 

Prof. AdarkerV paper on the Irend of population 


eliciled a lively discii<<sion lowards the conchision of 
sitiing of this session. 

The dangers to thc rico consuming i)eoplc 
of índia froin eating polislied and parboiled riec 
wore stressed by I)r. Nilrutan Dhur, speaking 
on ‘‘ Food and National Elíieiency ” in his pre- 
sidential address beforo tlie Diot and Nutritioii 
Section of thc Indian Population ('onferoiice. 

He etnphasized lhe need of State iniervenlion in ihis 
matter and urged for lhe rationalization of agricultun* 
lo ensurc lhe siipply of food f(>r tlie poor being np lo tbe 
standarcis reqiiired for health. 

Dr. Radha Kamal Mukcrjee in a paper observed 
that iiidiistrini workers in Indiu were ueenstomed lo mon; 
varíed and more adeqiiatc dielary in the cities tban tbe 
peasants in tbe vil lages. On tlie other hand the ealories 
at which the Indian worki ng nian\s dietetic position 
ordinarily stood were mucli less than the British working- 
man\s ilietary levei. This was responsihle not only for 
lower weighl, less slamina and more apathy, bul aIso for 
the less slreniious work whieh could be done. 

The rcsiilts, be added, of investigaiif»ns of tbe speeifie 
effi^ls of nitrogeiioiis foods on hard work might coiitri- 
biite materially to thc increase of industrial efficiency. 
The co-operalion of physiulogy, psychology and eeonomirs 
was essential in order lo analyse and conlrol all tlie 
factors which govern both tbe speed and volume of pro- 
duetion in rbe counlry, 

Dr. W. Burridge, discussing lhe caJoric reqiiirements 
in índia, stressed the difíerences diie lo climatic factors. 
No workman can work w'ithoiit enoiigh noiirishmeni. 
Over lhe greater part of the year, however, mamiul work 
in índia is donc in great hcat, and to do work in redative 
cornfort iinder siieh circiimstances lhe build of body 
required is lhe build which be possesses. There is no 
evidence that the Indian lahoiirer was ever belter off than 
he is loday. He is jusl a man wilh ihousands of years 
of adaplation behind him. 

Prcísicling ovor thc Economie Section of thc 
All-India Population Conferenee, Dr. Radlia 
Kamal Mukerjee spokc on Food Standards 
and Agricultural Practices ” and stressed thc 
needs of analysing food consumption and food 
values in índia which was quite inadequate. 
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There was also, he regretted, lack o£ precise Informa¬ 
tion relating to weights o£ individuais taken in the íields, 
factories and workshops per individual. 

On the basis of investigations of the basal metabolism 
he proposed the following standards of calorie require- 
ments in índia, for Bengal and Southern índia (rice and 
Megume-eaters) 2,000 calories (proteína 50, fats 50 and 
carbo-hydrates 475 'grammes) and for Northern índia 
(wheat and legume-eatcra) 2,400 calories (proteína 60, 
fats 60 and carbo-hydrates 475 grammea)'. 

Throughout índia, he proceeded,' the food materiais 
were delermined by what lhe fields yielded under different 
conditJons of climates and soil and irrigation as well as 
under heavy population pressurc. In fact the physical 
characteristics of the Indian peoples, their dietary and 
cropping were a11 goverencd by regional conditions. 

A heavy burden of population causes a large and 
evcn Wholesale substitiilion of wheat by barley and the 
cheaper millets as fooda and a complete omission of 
animal products, fruits and vegetables. This causes un- 
balance in diets which is particularly characteristic of the 
poorer scctions and comrnunilies in Índia. On the other 
hand, agricultural progress is measured by the use of 
lhe more esteeined cereais such as wheat and rice and 
absolijle increase in cereal cunsninption. However greater 
may be lhe food-value of animal products, the consiiinption 
of thes(? cannot be easily inereascd as that of soy-beans, 
peas, etc. wliieh iiiay forin a valiiable addition to the 
dietary of the Indian ciiltivator under the existing farming * 
organizalion, adjustcd as it is to a heavy population 
pressiire. 

Diseases due to mal-nutrition are quite well-known in 
índia. Apart from diarrhcea, dysenlcry, beri-beri, cpidemic 
dropsy, etc., the higher incidencc of leprosy in the 
South, West and East of índia has probably a nutrítional 
basis. The increase of leprosy in the rice tracts of 
Northern Orissa, South-Western Bengal, D e c c a n and 
Madras is perhaps connected with the exhaustion of soil 
and deficiency of food-valucs of rice grains. With an 
increase of population prcssiire on the soil, deforestation 
has gone on for decades and this has also contributed in 
110 smaJl iiieasure lowards the lowering of housing condí- 
tions in villages hy makíng the supply of tíinber and 
bamboos scarcer and scnrcer. 

Such is the low standard of living that fainily budgets 
of peasants and industrial workers, collected from diíferent 
parts of Índia, do not show the expeclcd increase of 
percentage expendilurc on clolhing, bedding ^nd utensils 
with an increase in inconie. Mal-nutrition, illiteracy, 
sickness and hígh mortalily all crcate a vicious circle while 
slow industrialization and abseiice of opportunities for 
emigration make an esi^ape impossible. 

Mr. D. P. Mukerji discussed the logical validity of 
lhe concept of Optimum as representing a standard 
lowards wnich present economic conditions are ideally 
reluted. 

Mr. B. N. Ganguly of Delhi (íniversity pointcd oul 
ihat in an area of congcsted population, there is a great 
need of agricultural planning and of a balanced devclop- 
raent of imliistry and agricultiire based both on food and 
commercial cropping. 

In a paper based on intensive investigation on the 
(;oat of living of the industrial labourers of the U. P., 
Mr.,S. P. Saksena found that the average quantity con- 
sumed was Icss than the jail diet by at least 1 chattack, 
and that it was also inferior in quality. 

Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar in his 
prcsidential address to the Sociological Section 
of the Confereiice pointed out that India’s out¬ 
put in the Sciences of sociology and population 
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as dcveloped in modern times was very 
inodest. 

In neither field was it possible for anybody to make 
a debut today on the foiindation of settled facts and 
universally accepted generalizai ions. The situation waa 
on the contrary rather that of powerful controversies. 
One might speak of a virtual crisis in both these dis¬ 
ciplines. Never was the necessity for avoiding any un- 
stinted and unthinking alliance with one or other of the 
warring schools of systems of sociologv and demographic 
ihought more profound than today. At the threshold of 
the first Indian Population Conference which happened 
also to be the first Indian Sociological Conference it 
should be reasonablc, he said, to maintain a thoroughly 
objective and criticai altitude in regard to the prevailing 
isms ** and policies. In conclusion he put forward a 
strong plea for rationalization of demographic distribution. 

Speaking on the Dysgenic Trends o! the Indian 
Population, Dr. Radha Kamal Mukerjee stressed that in 
índia for scveral decades the intellectiial social groups 
on account of such dysgenic customs like rigid hypergamy 
and eiidogamy as well as of a natural paiicily of females, 
are showiiig cíther smaller natural increase or actual 
diiuinulíons, as in the liniled Provinces. On lhe other 
hand, the less literate and backward social groups are 
more Progressive demologically and these threaten to 
swamp lhe cullured slocks, cspecially in the prosperous 
ureas in the Canges plain. As in the West, the most 
íertile social straia in índia are inferior but nowhere 
is the disparity beiwecn fecundity and cultiire greater 
than in Northern índia. 

Problema of Marriage and Birth Control 
were discussed before the Section on Family 
líygiene and Eugenies. Dr. Khanolkar, in his 
prcsidential address, spoke on the biological 
evolulion of marriage and the light it throws 
on contemporary Hindu marital life. 

He discussed particularly lhe inhibitions which are 
Midi ourstaiuJing characteristics of the Hindu marriage, 
iiow being looked upon as lyrannies, as an investigation 
regarding tlie vicws on marriage of contemporary Hindu 
yoiithb has indicatcd in Boinbay. The new spirit of in- 
dividualísm will act on the mass of old ideas. It is the 
duty uf scholars as well as leaders of social thought to 
give their sítíous consideration to the problein of marital 
adjiistment in order that lhe fealurcs of an ancient insti- 
tution that do not fu in with the new social outlook may 
be rcconciled with the cssential demands of stable marital 
rdationship. 

Prof. C. H. Ghurye read an interesting paper giving 
ihc resiilts of his eiiquiry regarding 3,400 marriages 
amongst lhe Brahmin community from Kathiawar. He 
drew attention to the fact, by means of stalistícal analysis, 
that oiily aboiil 12 per cent of the marriages studicd were 
coinpleted fuinilies, f.e., families in which the husband and 
the wife lived lill the wife attained her 45th year. On an 
average, the duration of the marriages that were broken 
as a resiilt of the death of one of the partners was five 
>cars longer than the average duration of the continuing 
marriages. Tlie average ferlility of a complete family waa 
found to be a little over six, while the number of children 
surviviiig tíll tlic break uf marriages per broken marriage 
was not even th^ee. It was seen that of the males who 
lost their first wives, more than 70 per cent did not re- 
niarry and that those who remarried were gencrally young 
and had no children. The conclusion was clear that 
Hindu males did not remarry light-heartedly. 

In an interesting paper on marital adjustment in the 
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changing social oriler, Dr. N. N. Seii Giipla empliasi/eil 
lhat a progranime of murríagc rcform musi hc bascd on a 
reconciliation uf thc ideal of romanticism, which is easily 
apt to míngle wilh a hare physiral dcsire and tlie ideal of 
marrJage as a sacrament. No doiibt lhe practice of birth- 
control, which has come in vogue among thc middle and 
richer classi s of lhe society, prevenlb strain on lhe family 
income and lhe heallh of lhe molhers, hiit il also has 
encoiiraged casual sexual inlercourse unmiligaled by 
diirable lovc or high ideal as wcll as an experimental 
at li tilde towards thc partner. 

This was followed hy un iiiteresting discussion on 
birlh-control in which il was stressed hy Dr. Radha Karnal 
Mukerjee lhat, while lhe practice of hirth-conlrol is 
associated wilh lh(‘ risks of an easy roínanticism and loose 
scx life, which inay lheiiiselves preveni lhe matiiration of 
lhe sex senlimeni reprcsenting as il does, m»t an isolaled 
drive in hiit a wide variely of hlended alliludts aml 
inieresis, il is ealciilaled, on llie other hand, lo re-inlegrate 
lhe diverse impulses which hind lhe parlrvrs when poverly, 
economic sirain or lhe heallh of lhe niolher threalen lo 
sunder them. Thus hirlh-conirol may c(»nlrihiite towards 
hoth marital slahilily and linstahility, aeeording to lhe 
altitude, education and ciiltiire of thc parlners. 

In a (‘oinparative survoy of tlie vital and 
('Conomic conditions of tlie primitivo races in 
índia, in liis presidential address bofore tlie 
Antlir()|)oli fíical sootion of tlio Indian Po]Uila- 
tion Confer(‘noc, Dr. Panchanan Mitra of tho 
Calnitta Univorsity sliowod tho dangors arisinjiÇ 
froni lho primitivos heing taught by missionários 
and othors lo dospiso thomsolvos and tlioir own 
religion and tribal systom whilo tlioir ooonomio 
transformation had not boon oommonsurato to 
moot tlioir nowly aocjuirod noods. 

He pleaded for lhe following “ safeguards'' when lhe 
primitives iirider lhe new constitiition woiild he dissocialed 
and takcii oiil froni lhe midsl of a sysiem in which lhey 
ha ve siirvived : 

(1) A compelenr anthropologisl should he in charge 
of lhe primitive arcas. iVlissionary zeal shoiihf hc caic- 
íully walched and kepl under conlrol. (2) 'lhe eeonomic 
cycle of lhe primitive area should also he careíully obsorved 
and economic developmcnl fostered and guided in keep- 
ing with this cycle. (3) The trihes should he proteclcd 
ugaínst lhe un^^crupiiloiis inoney-Iender and lhe landlord 
hy special lf*gí.s1alion, while lhe socio-economic rclations 
helween lhem and lhe surrounding civilized people should 
hc rcgiilated to promote assimilaiion in gradual slages 
of lhe tribal sysiem lo lhe polilico-economic system of tlie 
rest of índia. 

Dr. D. N. Mazumdar of Liu know fíniversity menlioned 
cases of a large numhcr of Irihes who were dying oiit. 
The Korwas for inslanee were preparing for an exil like 
lhe Andamanese. .Similarly, lhe Gonds and Bhils had 
enormoiisly declin^^d. Among lhe caum-s of decline or 
exlinction of primitive trihes, Dr. Mazumdar menlioned 
lhe operatioii of stringenl foresl laws, lhe decline of 
charcoal making and lhe administrai ion of inappropriate 
excise laws and rcgulations. 

In Íris roncluding address beforo tlio Indian 
Popiilation Confercncp Prof. líiidlui Kamal 
Miikerjoc stressed the iirgent noed of a same 
population policy in índia. 


7'he populalion prohtem was not one of mere íood 
iipply- for a programme of removal of illileracy and of 
.sanitatioii was deferred or baffled, hecause population 
oijtran the capacity of education and sanitation. 

On lhe other hand, proceeded Prof. Mukerjee, mere 
increase of production could nol solve the problems now 
ínherint in the situation, such as too low a standard of 
living, too high a proportionate cosi of laboiir and crop 
yields which should he incrcased. IJnless some check 
was placed on population gruwlh, any other remedy 
lended to he only lemporary. For population would 
rapidJy rise again lo the maxiinum numbers of persons the 
land could siipport. 

Prof. Mukerjee held that the days of large scale 
‘rrigalion projecis, expanding cultivaled areas, were also 
over in índia, industries, again, had progressed al a slow 
pa<*e, while planned colonizalion and inter-provincial 
migralion had drawn liltle attention. He, therefore, 
i-mphasized lhe need of systematic crop and food plan- 
iiing, which should hc underlaken hy Government. índiaV 
niiniinal requirements for the congested population would, 
he ihoiight, hc covercd hy an increase of lhe production 
of p(‘as grams, pulses and oil seeds, which would no douht 
‘xpand in suhstilulion of grain. It was in this direction 
lhat índia\s suhsislence farming could he adapted, as in 
(!hina and Japan, to meci her chronic food deficiency and 
ilistrihute lhe lahoiir of the peasant family to better 
advaniage ihroiighout lhe ycar. Wilhoul a judicious com- 
hinalion uf food and money crops and a halanced ec.onomy 
of agricullure and indu.slries, Dr. Mukerjee observed, 
})opulation pressiire would continiially tend lo produce a 
chronic mahniitrilion, and lower the standard of living of 
lhe masses. 

Il was a strange parudox in India lhat as the social 
■ calc was descended, lhe ferlilily incrcased hui the 
s II r V i v a I value diminished. The survival value of lhe 
agriculliiral castes was exccedingly low in índia and 
poverly, illileracy and low survival value wcnt logelher. 

“The prohhms of Indian populalion,” concluded 
IVoí. Mukerjee, “are ihiis nol mercly economic. There 
arc problems aUo of social reform, educai ion, sanitation, 
cugeiiii- and evcii of ndígion. Fconoinics, cthics, religion 
and seienlifie humanilarianism all should co-operale in 
«•volving the various problems of over-population and mis- 
popiilalion in lhe couniry.” 

The wõrk of thc Indian Institiite of Popiila- 
lion licHcarch, whosc hcadqiiartcrs will be at 
Lueknow, luis becn dividod among a iiuinbcr of 
standirig committecs working in various centres, 
miinely, on population biology at the Boinbay 
1'nivcrsity under Dr. Ghurye, population 
hygicnc under Prof. Raja at the Calcutta 
School of Tropical Hygiene, anthropoligical 
problems under Dr. Panchanan Mitra at thc 
raleutlíi University, population statisties under 
Prof. Molialanabis at the Indian Statistieal 
Instituto, and impiilation economies under 
Dr. Radha Kamal Mukerjee at the Lucknow 
rniversity. 

The next session of the Population Con- 
forenco would be held in Boinbay after two 
years. 



DR. ROLLIER^S SUN SCHOOL 

By SUDHINDRA NATH SINHA, M.B. 

Db. Rollier pstablislied in 1910 his Sun air bath nictliodioallv combined with physical 


School—a prevpntoriun»—at Cergnat, ncar 
Lcysin. The roaders of thc article T contri- 
butcd in tho Agrahayan, 1341, Prahasi, 
know that Rollier bceamo a wrold figuro, 
espocially in thc medicai world, by his inethod 
of curing .surgical tubcrculosis witli tho help of 
sun and air combined with rational orthopaedy, 
as praeti.scd in his cliniques at Lcysin. Tho 
doíítor did not, howovcr, rcniain conte.nt with 
(uring only. He realised thc vcry great imiiort- 
ance of preventing tuborcular infcction by 
strengthcning the human systein, of course witli 
thc aid of sun and air. This realization was 
followed by the establishment of the Sun School 
—TjCs Noisotiers. I shall in this article dcscribe 
in detail tlic School at work. It w fomblr, J 
bclicvc, to Klart niuiUar im^titutiom in índia not 
ncrciosnnlu bonrding nchooU, with ncrexsary 
additiovfi and altcrations to mit pimr and con- 
ditioVK of the rountry. 

The great factor in invvcntion of tuber- 
culosis is that the Imman systcm imist l)e turncd 
into, as it were, a .solid rock against this infec- 
tion, as Sergeant says, “ one cannot grow corn 
upon thc rock.” It is today an establishcd fact 
that childhood being thc mo.st favfturablc pcriod 
for thc tubcrcular infcction to thrivc, luost of 
this'infcction actually takes place at this pcriod. 
A vcrj' fiigh ])ercentage of childrcn havc to facc 
this terrible infcction. It is thus very simplc to 
undcrstand that incidcnce of tuberculosis will 
bc considcrably Icss if thc childrcn arc protectcd 
by hclping thcm to makc thcir systcm like a 
rock whcrc this organism will be unable to makc 
any imprcssion. But how is that possiblc? 

Thc chicf channcl of tubcrcular infcction is 
thc rcspiratory passage. Infcction tlirough thc 
digestivo tract is also not uncoininon. We know 
that thc lymphatic systcm carry thc infcction. 
Ti>e invading bacilli at first arc held up by thc 
lymphatic glands whcrc thcy lodgc. Furthcr 
j)rogress of thc invasion depcnds on the rcsist- 
ancc the systcm ean offer against thc same. 
That is, the progrcss of thc infeetion is in inversc 
ratio to thc body rcsistance. “ Expcriencc has 
shown us,” says Rollier, “ that there does not 
exist a better means of obtaining the maximum 
of resistance from the child than tho sun and 


excrcises and rational nourishment.” Yes, Dr. 
Rollier has every right to refer to his great 
expcriencc extending wcll over thirty years, 
devoted cxclusively to Heliothcrapy. I dare say. 
I shall not bc cxaggerating when T say that there 
is not pcrhajís today any onc more competent 
than this great Sun Doctor to spcak of experi- 
cncc on thc .subject. Corning to the question of 
siin and air bath as a preventive measure for 
thc child, T cannot and do not chcck my tempta- 
lion to refer to an agc-ol<l custom in índia. I 
jiican tlu' custom of putting thc new-born baby 
wcll smcarcd with oil and berefl of any clothing 
in the sun and air cvciw day. The practice, 
though still in vogue in some rcmotc' villagcs, is 
di.sapiH'aring quickly. The inílucncc of modem 
civilizaiion has bccn proving too strong for this 
simplí', but (|uite seientifie Indian custom. One 
olher linc froin the sainc doctor and T shall bc 
bu.sy deseribing the Sun School. Thc doctor 

says. “.we havc always rccoinmcndcd. 

fnun th(' bcginning of our jiracticí*, thc applica- 
(ion of prevenlive h('liotherapy for the child. 
from (hc time of il.s appearance in thc world, 
throughout tlu' course of its growth, in the 
priviitc home. in thc nurseries. thc creches, thc 
orphanages. thc holiday colonics and even in 
public and private schools.” Does not this 
wonderful .statement of thc great doctor remind 
onc of thc Indian custom just referred to? 

The Sun School of Dr. Rollier, Les 
Noi.scticrs is maitily meant for thc wcak 
childrcn and also thosc having a predisposition 
(owards tuberculosis. To start with, this was 
not a school as today. This was a small agri- 
cultural colony for convalcsccnt childrcn run 
by Dr. Rollier. But agriculturc is not possiblc 
at this aliitude throughout thc ycar, cspecially 
during thc snowy winlcr months. This draw- 
back Icd Dr. Rollier in 1910 to convert the 
agricultural colony into thc present institution 
more aptly a prc\Tntorium,—for weak and pre- 
disposed childrcn. Ilcre thcy strengthcn theii 
wcak bodies and at the same time continue 
thcir studies. So far by way of history of the 
institution. Noav I shall takc my readers to 
thc school itself. 

We start from Leysin. Nearly thirty 
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minutes’ continuous downhill walk takes us to 
the school. As we arrive therc, wc see little 
children quite l)rown and very picture of health 
with notiiing but a jangia on and sandal at 
the fect, scattcred all ovcr the place, eveiyone 
busy about something or other,—apparently, 
quite happy. A charming sight, indeed ! And 
we exclaim with sincere delight, ‘ How lovely 
ciiildrcn! ’ Now Ict us see what charm is there 
to inake these children so lovely. And that 
leads us to the working system of the institu- 
tion. Hcre I would wam my readers not really 
to expect nny magic or charm, practised by the 
authorities, that worka out such lovely and 
pleasing sight! It is the old, old sun . . . . , 
but no, T ain going away from niy point. 

On admission the child is kept confined to 
bed for the first three days. This hclps the 
child to gct acelimatized to the altitude and 
atmos{)here and also to the new surroundings. 
During this period of rest different medicai 
examinations are carricd out to ascertain that 
the child is not suflfering from any active dis- 
case, tubcrcular or otherwise. The examination 
of blood, urine and stool of every new-comer 
is compulsory. Children with tuberculosis or, 
for the inatter of that, any active disease, are 
not admitted here. The preliminary period of 
rest is extended if the subject is very weak. 
This is followed by a inethodical application. 
in very graduated doses, of the sun’8 rays to the 
bare skin. Thiu procesn niust he conâucted 
irifh ufmosf enution in strict accordancc with 
sdentific heliotherapy. I shall not tax my 
readers with the technieal details of helio- 
therapy—at least not in this article. Tn the 
course of seven to ten days the skin of the 
child gets sufficientlv pigraented to allow him to 
join the more acelimatized groups and follow 
the general routinc—though little by little. 

.lusfr h little pause here to draw attention 
of the readers to the very simple, inexpensive 
and scientiíic clothing prescribed for the children 
here during insolation and outdoor life. Will 
you please thijik of the great fuss made in 
índia by the j)^wer8 that be, over this dress 
question. evei> in primary schools? Proper 
dress! Prepesi dress!—^is the slogan. Poor 
little childreq^nvho hardly have enou^ nourish- 
mjjnt in the shape of food are also denied the 
free*an(b natural nourishment provided by God 
in sun and air. They must cover their skin 
with' dress enoqgh to shut out sun and air! 
Ignorance is not a bliss here, but positive crime. 
But, of this later. Here at the Sun School, 
all the children have minimum clothing—sort 
of a very short white jangia. The elderly girls 


are, however, given a simple combination. 
They have all of them sandal at the feet. If 
the sun is very strong they put on very light 
cap made of white linen on the head. And 
now to the routine : 

Moming —^All get up at 6-30 a.m. By 
7 A.M. they are all ready after their toilette, 
bath, etc. 

7-SO a.m. —^Breakfast,—consisting of bread.. 
butter, jam, porridge with milk and ovomaltine. 
Cooked fruit for those suffering from consti- 
pation. Sometimes they get honey. After 
breakfast respiratory gyranastic. 

8 to 10 a.m!- —^Tjessons. All lie in the sun 
on a long chair, beginning with fíftccn minutes 
to as long as possible. In inclcment weather 
the classes arc held on covercd terraces; but 
never inside rooms. 

10 a.m .—They get fruits to eat. Milk is 
given to thin ones. 

10 to 11 a.m .—Regular gymnastic to the 
aceompaniment of music. The accompanyíng 
photos will give a clear idea of these gymnastic 
exercises. My attempts at cxplanation will 
create confusion. The gymnastic over, they 
have their sports, games under supervision, and 
rather a little relaxation, i.e., have-it-your-own- 
way sort of business. 

11 to 12 a.m. — ^Rest and sun and air bath. 

12 Noon —Lunch, after a little wash, con- 
sists of Soup, very little meat, cooked vegctablc, 
potatoes, salad and fruits. Tn winter all lhe 
children get Codliver oil. 

1 to 3 p.m. — Compulsory rest and silcnce 
in the open air in the solarium, in the extended 
I)osition, either ventral or dorsal—brought to a 
dose by a cup of milk and onc or two slices 
of brown bread given to cach. 

3-30 to 4-30 p.m. —^Walk, excursions, sports 
and various games— ^under supervision (and 
out of doors, that goes without saying). 

5 p.m .—Lie down on bed in the ventral 
position, usually inside the room and study for 
about half an hour. 

5-4S p.m .—^Exercise with plance—a wooden 
board shapcd like heart with two handles. 

6 p.m .— Dinner consisting of soup, boiled 
rice, macaroni, milk and boiled fruit. Once a 
week egg is given. At dinner boiled fruit is n 
constant dish. Meat is not given at night. 

Before retiring to bed they have their 
toilette. By 8-30 p.m. they must be in bed. 
They have another respiratory gymnastic for a 
few minutes, after they retire to bed, but before 
slecping. 




Rhythtnic Exercisc 
Wandering Class 
Gymnastic 




Gymnaslir 
The Tiny one>> 

Combined Dessk and Chair carried 
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Exercite t» the ac^companiment of music 
General view of the school with the piipils scattcred about 
Wandering class leaving the school 
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Boys and girls are accommodated in 
fleparate rooms. Each room usually have two 
beds, very rarely three. Sometimes classes are 
held away from the school,—but not at any 
fixed site. These 'wandcring' or 'mobile' 
classes, as they are callcd, aíford great pleasure 
to the children. Each pupil has a folding and 
portable combination of chair and desk. It is 
quite light and is easily carried on shoulders, 
as shown in the picturc. These classes ensurc 
some exercise and great amusement to the 
children who are ever so fond of being in the 
open. Further, being a break in the monotony 
of daily roíitine it is mnch apprcciated and 
onjoyed by the children. 

The staff of the instituto consists entircly 
of ladies. 

Just a little about the medicai care of the 
institute and T have almost donc with the work- 
ing of the school. I have already stated about 
the compulsory ('xamination of blood, urine 
and stool. Stool examination is, however, 
repeated froin time to time to look for intestinal 
parasites. Bodyweight and height are rccorded 
every fortnight and every month respectively. 
One of the doctors attached to the Tiovsin 
Heliotherapy centre is entrusted with the medicai 
supervision of the school. She visits the school 
‘ twice a week, iinless specially requisitionod by 
phone to attend urgent cases. Parents and 
guardians are furnished with bi-weekly reports. 
Children geiuTally have to stay here from three 
months to ono year aceording to individual 
need. 

Usually children from four years to thirteen 
ycars are admitted licrc. 

It is, T think, necossary to add a few 
words regarding jiosture prescribed by Dr. 
Rollier for the i)upils at his Sun School. This 
position, it may be mentioned, is par excellcnce 
the best position for young children, as he 
claims. In his Sun School the children main- 
tain a ventral and not a sitting position during 
rest and studies. Only during the ‘wander- 
ing' classes they sit on the chair; but that is 
only for a short time. He maintains that the 
sitting poature is liable to lead to various 
physical deformities, moro eapeeially round 
shoulders and scoliosis which are perhaps in- 
cvitablc unless constantly aupervised and cor- 
rected. Well, there is lot of truth in it. But 
Ict us hear what the doctor aays regarding the 
posture advocated by him.. The quotation 
though a bit lengthy verj^ clearly draws the 
picture. He says, 

“The piipil, srretched upon u mat oj u niattre.S8 on a 
coach, raised alightly under the thorax, is supported upon 


his elbows. He thus throws the shoulders backwards and 
his head in taised to follow the demonstration of the 
teacher. He thus straightens the back without any effoit, 
deepens the thorax and thus íortifies both with a strong 
musciilature by virttie of these natural movements, together 
with the Sun bath/* 

This position, as I have always noticed 
at the Sun School, does not interfere with 
writing cxercises of the pupil. We knów 
from oiir expericnce that this is indeed a very 
oomfortablc position we have also seen that 
children invariably desire and appreciate this 
position. But, I am afraid, my readers may 
lose patience; so, I shall quote a few lines 
from great Rollier and bring the actual dcscrip- 
tion of the School to a cioso : 

“We prnfer to lhe seated poslure lhe ven»rnl position 
which is an esnrcíallv phvsiologiral posliire. This altítode 
is selrcP'd and followed bv the liltle child so loncj as his 
instínci has not been disturbed by an iiralional cciuritioh. 
Tbis is thf* altitude preíerred by the field labourer 
remaininjT faithful to natiire when he takes some moments 
of rest.” 

W\\Y have I doscribed the School in detail? 
The School at work shows that with minimnm 
oxponse of money maximum bencfit may bo 
derivod from naturo in the fomí of health and 
that it is within casy roach of every human 
being irrespective of any distinction whatso- 
ever. All that we have to do is to grasp the 
sí)irit and start in earnest. Once started there 
is no set back, no failure, no disannointment 
onlv if we apply commonsense and rational 
ludgmont. But mv readers have no first-hand 
knowledgo of the School. So, T miist dilate a 
bit. 

The speodv improvement wrought by the 
svstcm at Noistiers is wonderful and verv 
(meouraging. Within a short. period the child, 
who was admitted horo pale. wcak and listlcss. 
tiring out at very slight exertion, is transformed 
into a bright and vigorous child with a fresh 
complexion, strikinglv well-developed muscula- 
turc. His general health is far better, his 
appetite and sleep are greatly improved. His 
body weight is considerably increased. His 
respiration is improved. Thus he nresents a 
lovely picture of a bright and brillant child 
full of health and vibrating with lifo. This 
picture is not an imagination; but the most 
authentie representation of what T have watehcd 
during my prolongod stay at Leysin. Now what 
about the mind?—Equally encouraging, as is 
evident from the following lines : 

Constant touch with nature afforded bv 
the life here ensures a healthv mind in a healthv 
bodv. Baneful and devitalising habits cannot 
crcep into the child's lifc. The very natural 
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íiiid iinconiplicatcd lifc these childron lead here is 
Kuffiriently strong protection against evil habits 
and ovil thoughts. None of thesc childrcn 
harbour narrow solfishness. A very charming 
stnsc of foliow feeling devclops. I havc also 
obsorvod how siircly thcsc children learn self- 
holp. In thc coursc of my rcpoated visita to tho 
School T have never noticcd any onc crying or 
croating any troublc. It is really very striking. 
That shows that there is somothing in thc system 
which makes the children very healthy, happy 
and contended, both physically and mentally. 
Dr. Rollier attributes this to rational sun and 
air bath rnaking thc nervoiis system of the child 
along with other systems very healthy and 
sound. On onquiry I was informod by tho T^ady 
Siiporintondont that any miaohicvousncss was 
hardly to bo noticcd in tho childron thoro. Rho 
novor had, sho addod with a proud smilc any 
occassion to puniah any of thcin for inisconduct 
or broach of disciplino or for tho inatter of that 
any unworthy act. Thoro was hardly any casc 
of disobedience. Talking of punishment, shc 
declared that nothing seyercr than short confino- 
inont to thc room would bo nccossary. 
shc added, “I have hardly any noed to punish 
them They arc all so nico and swcot.’^ Indccd, 
no exaggoration! Will you ploas(' iny doar 
rcader, comjiaro with oiir systems, and offoots 
thereof and thcn pondor ovor this difforonco? 

It is a wcll ostablish(;d fact that habits 
rooted in diiring oarly childhood not only persist 
but form thc basis of siibseqncnt dovolopment 
of tho mind and all activities in lifc arc tho 
practical rofloctiori of the mind. 

How can the Sun School of Rollier hclp 
niilllions and millions of starving, disoasod and 
dying childron of índia? 

It is an oxporiinonlally proved fact that 
with right kind of food supplying sufficiont 
vitamin reíjuired for human body, mon can live 
for long periods withoiit sun light without any 
very great distiirbance of tho normal functions 
of the body. On tho other hand, whcn diet lacks 
in nutritivo valiio human beings consuming that 
doficicnt diot suffor frorn ailnicnts. But thcsc 
ailments can bc w^ardod off or, at least, delaycd 
by exposurc to tho sun. Very wcll. Wo 
Indians, at least thc vast majority, cannot afford 
right kind of food and so wc suffor. But \vc 


have i)lenty of Sun full of nutrition for us—if 
we can only utilise that vast and incxhaustiblo 
storc. Something miist be donc we have waited 
long, too long perhaps. But if we roally do not 
want to be looked upon as a raco of lifcloss 
imbccilcs, we must save our children. We have 
no food? Does not matter; we shall supplement 
thc deficicncy from thc incxhaustiblc source! 
And Rollier, the great Sun worshiper of tho 
modern world, has demonstratod how weak and 
devitalised children will be strong and full of 
vitality by systematic and rational Sun and air 
bath. That is how Sun School helps Indian 
childron. 

This articlc would be incom[>lote if I do not 
draw my readers’ attention to utter negligenco 
or indifferenec to elementary rulcs of hygicne 
displayod in all schools in our country- 
although lhat is a well established notorious 
fact. It is hard to anticipato wlien, if o ver, tho 
oducation authoritios, public or privato, will 
roaliso tho importanco of tho question. But in 
tho moantimo, somothing must bo dono. Don’t 
you think it will bo ‘ somothing bettor than 
nothing ^ if tho guardians of oducation could bíí 
inducod to arrange* for th(' pupils—(*spocially tlu» 
young onos—to have ono or two hoiirs of air and 
sun bath (‘V(‘ry day, noi of courso with a covorod 
body, and also to arrango fr(‘(|Uoiit ojam air 
class(‘s? That will bo a rod(*(*ming fcaturc' in 
tho sad and tragic ])iotur(' brought to lifo in 
tho following linos of Rollier, 

“ MashOíl lofçrthrr in placcs whm* hío nfl(*n air and 
siinshinr do nor f^ntrr. ínac.livr for Joii;; hoiirs lofsether 
overyilay al their desk, wilh hacks ciirvrd and clieslf, 
ronlraclcd, thc schfdars brealhc an atmosphcre vitiatcd in 
propertion lo iheir numher.” 

Will you bo deaf to tlic rry of luillions of 
childron in índia for protection against this 
liorriblo and tragic system that exists today? 
Do you not hear their piteous ai)])eal to you to 
sto[) their premature exit from thc world? They 
want to live, they love to load a long healthy 
life. And who arc thcsc children? They arc 
the blood, bone and very lifc of thc futuro nation. 
What is your reply to them? What will you 
do for them? They await your reply. And 
always remember wliat the poet Michelet says, 
“ Thc human flower is of all flowcrs that which 
has most need of Sunshinc.” 



JAPAN SHATTERS PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE HOPE 

* By JAMES G. WINGO 


Most likely it was not the intcntion of Eiji 
Mmau, Japan's Foreign Office spokesman, to do 
so, but when he said the other day to foreign 
correspondentB that his country would be avcrse 
to any pact guarantceing the neutrality of the 
Philippincs, hc shattered one of the strongcst 
liopos of an indcpendont Philippincs. 

Significantly the spokesman said, “ The 
Ja{)anes(! govcmiiient renounccs the idea of 
grcat powtTs eoncluding agrcements guarantceing 
tlio freedoni, integiity or neutrality of another 
iiation.” 

Ui)on Jai)an’s willingness to a pact among 
Pacific powers guarantceing llie independcnce 
of the Philippincs havc liberty-loving Filipinos 
hmg rclied nnqucstioningly. U])on it havc 
bankcd also the United States senators and 
eongrcssmen who voted for the. Philippine Tnde- 
l)endcnee Aet, including those who did so with 
ulterior and entirely selíish motives. 

To help insure the indepcndencc of the 
Philipjiines and to allay apprehcnsions of a dark 
d‘uturc, Congi'ess insertod in the McDuffie- 
Tydings Aet, a ])rovision reciuesting the Presi- 
dent of the United States, " at the earliest 
praetieable date, to enter into negotiations with 
foreign powers with a vicw to the conclusion 
of a treaty for the )«írpetual neutralization of 
the Philippine Islixnds, if and whcn Philippine 
indej)cndenee shall have bcen attained.” 

Undci’ the MeDuffic-Tydings Act the 
rommonwealth of the Philippincs will not be 
allowcd to be eompletely on its own before 
Jidy 4,1940. The Japan foreign office’s declara- 
tion forestalled ^ny effort President Rooscvclt 
might havc had in mind toward entering into 
negotiations with Japan on Philippine neutra- 

Howcver, it is barely possible that the 
President may make agreements with other 
Paeifie powers, like Grcat Britain, France and 
the Ncthcrlands, regarding Philippine indepen- 
denec, the conditional granting of which last ycar 
Franklin D. Roosevclt considers as one of his 
iidministration’s greatest achievenients. In fact, 
in Deeember when he aeeepted an honorary 
doctor of laws degree from Notre Darae Univer- 
sity in a special convocation commemorating 
the establishment of the Coramonwealth of the 
l'hilipi)ines, he said : 


" I consider it one of the happiest events of 
my Office as President of the United States to 
havc signed in the name of the United States 
the instrument which will give national freedom 
to the Philippine people.” 

The Jai)anesc would consider the granting of 
Philipiiine independcnce also among the happiest 
ev(>nts iti the Far East. Jaimnese imperialista 
eonsid(“r the Philippines a part of that great 
Japanese empire they dream of and fight for all 
the time. Even the administrations of American 
Govcrnors-General were unablc to prevent the 
establishment of a Japanes colony in Mindanao, 
whieh dominates the hemp industry in the 
Philippines, and the falling of practieally the 
entiro Philippine fishing industry into the hands 
of the Japanese. They are also steadily repla- 
eing the Chinese as the islands’ leading retail 
merehants. 

Types of dependeneies are diviiled into 
sph(>re8 of influenee, protectorates, colonies self- 
goveming dominions and mandatos. The 
('ommonwealth of the Philippines is a self- 
governing dominion of the United States; Japan 
considers the islands within her sphcre of in¬ 
fluenee. 

When the congressional i)arty, invited to 
attend the ina\iguration of President Manuel L. 
Quezon, was passing through Japan, the local 
nevvspapers published statements considering the 
Philii)i)ines alrcady independent. Typical was 
the statement of Baron Sakatani, who gave this 
grutiiitous advicc : 

“ In order to safeguard the future wclfare of 
the ncAV rejmblic, two things should be observed. 
First, the United States should eonsistently 
abide by the high motives which led to the 
grant of indepcndencc. It should no longer act 
in a motherly fashion toward the Filipinos, 
meddling in their affairs and causing trouble. 
Seeond, the Philip])ines should always be grate- 
íul toward the United States. In their foreign 
relations they should adhere to the iwlicy of the 
open door and equal oi)portunity, scrupulously 
uvoiding any behavior which might creatc 
international trouble and they should keep 
internai peaee giving no room for a rise in 
internai discontent.” 

A great Japanese excusc for breaking the 
Nine-Power Treaty, eoneluded in Washington in 
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1922, tü guarantee the independence and 
territorial integrity of China, is the extermination 
of bandits. To perform siinilar Service for the 
islands, Japan would not hcsitate to break any 
Philippinc neutrality treaty. However, such 
trcaties somctimes do cramp Japan’s style. 
With unusual frankness, Japan’s spokesman 
said the other day, “ Such agreements arc 
huniiliating to the nation they are supposcd to 
benefit.” 

To Filipinos long eager for independence 
the Japanese spokesman’s frank words were a 
niighty blow. Only a fortnight before the 
spoke.sinan’s pronounceraent Senator Koy 
Pittman, who was onc of the strongest advocates 
of Philipi)ine independence in Congress, declared 
that .Ia])an now plans to scize the Philippines. 
“ What aro we to do if they grab the Philippines 
—whioh is almost sure to come? ” Senator 
Pittman askcd rhetorically. 

“ The League of Nations has turned out a 
terriblo failurp, pnrticularly in dealing with 
Japan,” added tlic senator who had long sup- 
ported that. international body. The Filipinos 


had long since given up hope in the League of 
Nations for their future security, but they were 
uiiprcparcd to Icarn that Japan was averse to 
any neutrality pact. 

The Japanese spokesman’s statement added 
much wcight to the grave fears of many 
observers that Jai)an will move into the 
Philippines as soon as the United States getSi; 
out. In Manila Pedro Guevara, former resident 
rommissioncr in Washington, leader of the 
faction in favor of the perpetuation of the tran- 
sitory commonwcalth arrangement, felt that he 
was being vindicated. President Quezon’8 
failure to reappoint his friend Guevara as com- 
missioner was attributed to Guevara’s anti- 
indepcndcnce activity. 

Guevara and the many who think as he 
does believe that Japan, in great need of 
Philippine-produced key commodities, like 
chromium, hemp, rubber, sugar, cocoanut oil 
and lumber, advocates Asia for the Asiaties in 
order that the Philippines will be for the 
Japanese. 

March 6, 1936. 


COMMENT & CRITICISM 


Sir, 

In the Frbriiary number of lhe Modern Review on 
pagp 236 linder the hcading, “ Is inler-caste morriage un- 
Hindii ” il ih said “ Hindu inler-caste marriages with 
ortkodox rít>;s can be registered as valid marriages under 
the law of British Índia.” This statement appears to be 
incorrert and against the provisions of law. When the 
tnarriage is once cclebrated aceording to orthodox rites 
the same marriage cannot be registered under the special 
marriage act. Aceording to the provisions of that act the 
bride has to makc a declaratioii in the following words, 
“ I hereby declare as follows: I am at the present 
time unmarried ” {vide sccond schedule to the act and 
.section 1.3). The same kind of declarations is to be. made 
by the bridegroom aiso. If lhe coiiple is already married 


aceording tu orthodox rites and if they want to get their 
marriage again registered under the special marriage act, 
eertainly they cannot do it as they cannot then say that 
they are iinraarricd. 

In this part of índia many people now-a-days get 
their marriage registered first and then either to please 
their orthodox relation or their own self pcrhaps they 
again tindcrgo the orthodox rites of marriage. 

In their case, of course, they are married on the day 
on wliich their marriage is registered. The orthodox rites 
are a mere farce. In any case the couple cannot get 
their marriage performed with orthodtfx rites and then 
get it registered under lhe law of British Índia. 

Yours truly 
K. B. Gajendragadkar 



SJ. StlBIUS C. BOSE-UNDER RECULATION IlI OF 1818 

By SATYENDRA CHANDRA mitra, m.a„ B.L. 


The raoment Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose touched 
the Indian soil on the 8th of March, he was 
arrested under Regulation No. III of 1818. Wc 
would likc to discuss here primarily the legal 
and constitutional aspect of hia detention. 

The Home Meraber of the Government of 
índia haa declared in the Legislative Aasembly 
that Sj. Bose was involved in terrorist crime. 
Thcre is clear proviaion both in the Bcngal 
Criminal Law Amendraent Act and in the 
Bengal Supprcssion of Terrorist Outrages Act to 
deal with offenders who are in any way con- 
nected with terrorism. The provisions of these 
onactiiients are so wide and all-comprehcnsive 
that any activities connected with terrorism can 
be cffectively dealt with under the various 
sections. 

If Government seriously maintain that Sj. 
Subhas Bose is in any way connectcd with 
terrorism, it is the bounden duty of the Govern¬ 
ment to dcal with his case under any of those 
emcrgency legislations. The only ground for 
not proceeding against him under the Emcrgency 
Laws, as stated by the Hon’ble Home Mcmber, 
is that the sources of information might 
be dried up and tho lifc of the witnesscs 
would be endangered. The argument of the 
Law Member Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar that' 
the reason for not enforcing the Criminal Law 
Amendraent Act was that Government out of 
kindness was giving hira better facilities due 
to his highcr station in lifc is not only frivolous 
but also very unkind. 

It was demanded by Sj. Bose and all his 
friends as well as in the public Press that he 
should be placed under regular trial. We pro- 
pose to quote some of the sections from the 
recently enacted Emcrgency Laws to show con- 
clusively that the apprehcnsions of the Home 
Member of the Government of índia are also 
without any foundation.-^ 

Under section 31 of Bengal Act XII of 1932 
the trying courts have power to exclude persons 
or the public from the precincts of courts. The 
section runs thus : 

“The Special Mogistrate may, if. he thinks fit, arder 
at any atage of a trial that the public generally, or any 
particular peraon, sball not have accesa to, or be or remain 
in, the room or building uaed by the Special Magiatrate 
aa a court. 


Provided that where in any caae the public proaecutor 
or Advocatc-General, aa the caae may be, certifiea in writing 
to the Special Magiatrate that it ia expedirnt in the inter* 
eata of the public peace or aafety or of the peace or aafety 
of any of the witnesaea in lhe trial that the public generally 
should not have accesa to, or be or remain in, the room 
or building used by the Special Magiatrate aa a court, the 
Special Magiatrate shall order accordingly.” 

The same powers of exclusion of the public 
for snfcty of witnesses were extended to trials 
by commissioners by Secs. VIIIA and VIIIB by 
the Bengal Criminal Law Second Amend- 
ment Act, 1932. So it is clear that the plea of 
the safety of the witnesses and the fear of dry- 
ing up of the sources of police information are 
now absolutely groundless. 

The court will ccrtainly takc the initiative 
or in any case the Public Prosecutor will not 
hositate in the least to have en camera trials 
when therc is the least danger to the lifc of the 
witnesses. It is a fact that various terrorist 
offences have been tried in Bengal by Special 
Commisson under these sections of Emergency 
legislation and no witnesses to our knowledge 
during recent ycars have been murdered or inter- 
fered with. The Bengal Suppression of 
Terrorist Outrages Act is so drastic that under 
its provision any ofRcer of Government 
authorized in this behalf may arrest and detain, 
have power to takc possession of immovable and 
movable properties and have also the power to 
Itrohibit or limit access to any building or place 
in their oceupation and may requisition the 
assistance of any person and can prohibit the 
use of any plaec and can take possession of 
places used for purposes of certain association 
and also have the general power of searches, 
can impose collective fines on inhabitants of a 
locality, and can make offences cognizablc and 
non-bailable, while under the ordinary law they 
are not such.^ 

As we have already quoted, special arrange- 
ments have been made for the trial of such 
cases and of special ruies of evidence to be 
adopted, if found nccessary, and of trial en 
camera. 

We are not contending about the rigour of 
the law. But we maintain that when the scope 
of the law is so wide and every safeguard has 
been provided for the protection of witnesses 
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and against the fear of drying up of thc sources 
of police infonnation, it does not lie in the 
moutli of the (lovernnient now further to plead 
that a person like Sj. Siiblias Chandra Bose 
oannot have a trial. 

During reoent years there have been scveral 
big conspiraey cases connected with terrorist 
crimes whicli have been tricd iinder the 
Emergency laws and convictions have been 
secured, unattended by any of lhe cvil eíTccts as 
apprehen(ied by the Home Mcmber. In the 
eye of the hnv there should be no distinction 
bctween ooíí person and another. If other 
people can be tried and eonvieted with impunity 
nnder the Emergency Laws, why should Sj. 
Subhas (Jhandra Bose, who does not pray for 
any special mereies, be spared the consequences 
of his alleg(*d aetion? AVc know from our long 
and intimate acquaintance with Sj. Subhas 
Bose that he is ineapable of having any 
eonneefion with terrorist crime, and that is 
the reason why we challenge óovcrninent to 
deal with him legally. A^*e shall now show that 
Regulation No. líl of 1818 is inai)plieable in his 
case. 

In the ))reumbl(í to the Regulation it is 
stated that it would apply : 

ii) “ For th(* dijt' mainlonanoe of alliunces formed by 
lhe British (/overnnient with foroign powcrs. 

(í7) “For lhe preservation of tranquillily in lhe terri- 
tories of Nativo Prinoos onlitlod t<» lhe prolection of the 
British Governmoni. 

iUi) “ For lhe sccurity of lhe Brilish Üominions from 
foreign hoslility or internai commotion.*' 

It is on one of these threc grounds thg.t a 
j)erson ean be arrested and kcpt uniler deten- 
tion iinder Regulation IIT. 

AVe shall try to show that none of these 
provisions are ai)plieable in Sj. Bo.se ’s case. 
AA'hcn this Regulation was made there wcre 
in the countiy mimerous and powerfiil feiida- 
tories of the .sovereign reeently eonquered 
and several eeded provinees, nominally subjects 
of His Majesty but from whom danger might 
at ,any time be apprehended. So this regula¬ 
tion was not intended for application against 
political agitators, sedition-mongcrs or terrorists. 

The first application of this regulation was 
in July, 1869, in connoetion with the AA^ahabi 
movements when Ameer Khan was a victim of 
Regulation III in Bengal. The next case was 
in 1897 when the two Natu brothers of Poona 
wcre dealt with under the same regulation. In 
1907, Laia Lajpat Rai and Pirdar Ajit Singh 
were deported under the provision of the Regula¬ 
tion and in 1908 the late Aswini Kuniar Dutt, 
Sj. Krishna Kr. Mitra, Raja Subodh Ch. 
Mallik, the late Shyam Sundar Chakravarty, Sj. 


Pulin Bchary Das, Sj. Satish Ch. Chatterjee, 
thc late Monoranjan Guha Thakurta, Sj. 
Sachindra Prasad Bose, and Sj. Bhupeeh 
Chandra Nag were deported under thc same 
regulation.^/" 

During the great war numerous person 
were dealt with under the same regulation. 

So there is no reason why the ordinary laws 
should be suspended at a time when there is no 
war in which England is involved or there is 
any insecurity of thc British Dominions “ from 
foreign hostility and from internai commotion.'' 

AA^e do not know what were the eharges 
fratned again.st Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose for his 
arrest and detention. All that we can gathcr 
fropi the spcícches of thc Home Member of the 
Coverninent of índia is that Mr. Bose is 
guilty of j)ossessing intelleetual powers and 
organizing eapaeity and the bold assertion that 
he is deeply involved in terrorist crime. 

During the reeent diseussion on the question 
of the repeal of repressivo laws in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly both the Home Member and the 
Law Member made large promises that they 
would substantiate by facts the eomplieity of 
Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose with terrorist crime. 
From the scrappy report that appeared in the 
daily press it appeared that thc only.point therc- 
of made was altoiit tlu* letter of Sj. Krishna- 
das, the paid seeretary of the AlI-India Cun- 
gress Ofliee, who in one of liis intercepted letters 
to Gandhiji wrote that Sj. Subhas Chandra 
Bo.se w^as conniTted with the .lugantar group. 
Krishnadas himself in a reeent stateinent 
.said that his information about several schools 
of revolutionaries in Bengal was gathbrcd by 
him in prison from all sorts of ]Híople including 
a host of (jovernment emissaries and agent pro- 
vocateurs. He made it elear that he had 
no dircct knowledge of Sj. Subhas Chandra 
Bose\s eomplieity with the Jugantar party of 
the revolutionaries and what he wrote was 
bascd on hoarsay or gossip. 

It is to be regretted tliat Covernment soine- 
times comes to conclusion from such flimsy and 
un.Hubstantial evidence. It is much to be re¬ 
gretted that thc lives and liberties of such 
respected eitizens are jeopardized on such un- 
trustwortliy evidence, and that Covernment 
could not disclose any better evidence than the 
flimsy hearsay evidence eontained in the letter 
of Sj. Krishnadas. All this would appear to 
show that their dcclaration of having definite. 
proof against Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose is a 
mere myth. They dare not face a trial in open 
court when the witnesses may be properly tested 
by thorough cross-examination. 
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With a vicw to find out if any substantial 
allegation ha» becn made out against Sj. Subhas 
('bandra Boec, we liave carcfully gone through 
tlie Note presentod by the Secretary of State 
for índia on terrorism in índia whicli hc laid 
before thc Joint Comniittee on Indian Conatitu- 
tiunal Reforma. 

Therc are a few referenees to Sj. Subhas 
('handra Boac in that note and we sliaJl pre- 
sently racntion them to evahiate tlieir w»)rth. 
On page 333 of the said report it is said, 

“ Aceording lo the coníession of Dr. Narayan Roy, ‘ his 
mind liad been inflained’ by speeches made hy Subhas 
Chandra Bosc and anolher wcll-knowri political agitator.*' 

If those speochos of Sj. Siiblias Bose wcre 
srditious which inflamed the mind of ür. 
Narayan Roy,- it was the clear duty of thc 
floviTOinent to proseouto hiin for sedition. Biit 
if they have failed to do so, it i.s no use arguing 
now that he was involved in terrorism. 

On ])age 343 it is stated ; 

“ Dr. Bhiipondra IVath Diilta (an old lerrorist), Kanai 
Lai (fungiilí, Subhas Bose (detained twiee ondrr Kegula* 
lion III), Bankim Chandra Mukherjee and ofhcrs devoted 
thfdr rnergies, from varying motivos, lo lho dovolopment 
and growth of <irgani/ations basod on communíst or semi- 
< ornmnnisl ideas.”* 

There waS a eonsfiiraey ease known us thc 
]VIe(‘nil C^onspiraey ease in wliieh alleged coru- 
iminist leaders of varying degrees wcri* arraigned 
and (U)nvieted, hui Sj.' Subhas (.'handra Bose 
was not one of lliein. In the saiiie report it is 
stak»d : ^ 

< “ Al ibo iiistaiioe of Subhas (Chandra Bosc, Pandit 
Jawahar Lai Nohni presided over lhe All-Bengal Studenls* 
(^mferonce in 1928 and in his speoch advo('.ated com- 
miinism and intcriialionalísm for Índia, linmodialoly on 
his deparlure an Independence League was starled by 
.Subhas Bose with a number of ex-detenus and Slate 
Prisoners. They drew up a manifesto on Bolshevik lines, 
which cv<»kcd s<»mc prolest. Whcn lalcr, however, Jawahar 
Lai himscH starled lhe * Independence for índia I.eague,’ 
having for its «»bject the achievement of Swaraj for Índia, 
with the help and support of Kanai Ganguli and 
Bhiipendra Diitt, it mel with strong opposition from Subhas 
Chandra Bose and his followers, who now fornied a 
separale ‘ Independence for Índia League ’ in Bengal.” 

In a latcr passage it is said : 

“ During the Jiile Mills Strike of 1929 there were 
indications that the Congress Scheme was to get the 
intelligentsia to organize a mass iipheaval through thc 
yoiith and students’ and volunteer movements with a view 
lo (íoerce the Government. The scheme did not materialize 
and the Meerut case has for the time being ended 
utiempts to form organizations on communíst lines.” 

There are other passages as at page 338 as 
follows : 

”To complete the picture it is necessary to say u 
Word about the connectioii of the Congress Cominiltee 
and the (^alcutta Corporation and the manner in which 
subversíve movements in general and * teirorism in narti- 


cular have received encoiiragement from the Corporation. 
The present Calcutta Corporation was the creation of the 
Act of 1923. In 1929 the Congress under the leadership 
of late Mr. C. R. Das obtained a large majority in it 
and since then has dominated it under the leadership 
successively of late Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta and Mr. Subhas 
Ch. Bosc, both cx-presidents of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee and of Dr. B. C. Roy. The former 
two werc bitter crities of Government and at various times 
wcre incarcerated under Regulation IIl of 1818 and the 
latter sufiFcred imprisonment during the Civil Disohedience 
Movements.” 

Tliose are some of thc specimens cited by 
the Secretary of State as indicative of terrorism 
in Bengal. It has been opined that 

“it is true that the Congress formally dissociated itself 
from terrorism biit it was equally clear that, if some of 
the workers and leaders of (kmgress were givcn a íree 
hand, they would not he averse lo givíng their general 
support to terrorism. 

This is tlie bold infrrence of thc Secretary 
of State on Mahatina Gandhi^s Civil Dis- 
obcdicncc Moveni(‘nt, which, aceording to hiin, 
“ aroused anti-British sentiment and a spirit 
of lawdessness in the province and that 
“ seditous literature of thc most violent descrip- 
tion was being broadeast in the shape of paniph- 
Icts and books.’^ It is certainly claimed that 
the Government saved the sitimtion by passing 
of ordinances and emorgency legislation and the 
situation had apparently greatly improved ” 
and we do not setí any reason wdiy the law was 
not applied againsl Sj. Sublias Chandra Bose, 
if the riovcírnment eonsidered hiin guilty, and 
\yhy the old Regulation, which was not designed 
to meet surh situations, was misa])plied. Sj. 
Bose híis been suffering from serious in¬ 
testinal troiibles for the last four or five ycars 
and h(» was aAvay from índia for his treatment. 
Ilis immediate arrest on bis return from the 
eontinent of ííurope (o his nativo land after a 
prolonged absenet» makes it elear that his deton- 
tion is not due to his activities but to his pro- 
nounced view's íibout Swaraj for índia. That 
Cfovemment officials are not known for eon- 
sistency or acciirary of their reiuarks about 
Indian leaders will be evident from the following 
aneedote. 

Lord Morley in his letter to Lord Minto 
wrote : 

“You have nine men locked up a year ago by ‘ letter 
de cacliel ’ becaiise you believed them to be criminally 
connected with criminal plols, and because you expecled 
their arrest to check these plols.” 

But speaking on the 7th January, 1924, on 
the Orditiance Bill in the Bengal Legislativo 
Couneil Sir Ilugli Stephenson referred to those 
arrests aiul said that Sj. Krislma Kumar Mitra 
and others were deported becaoise of violent 
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boycott spceches and not for tlieir conncction 
with terrorist crime. We quote liis exact words : 

“ The first iwo are those o£ Babii Aüwini Kuniar DuUa 
and Babu Kríslina Kiimar Mitra. It has been said that 
no one will l)eli(*ve that they had anything lo do with 
terrorist crime and that thereforc lhe secret Information 
of the police must have been false and Government may 
equally well be deccived by such false Information now. 
I never kncw Babu Aswini Kr. Diitta biit I hopc Babu 
Krishna Kiimar will not be ashamed if T call him my 
friend^ and I whole-heartedly acquit him of sympathy with 
terrorist crime, but as far as I know no one has ever 
accuscd him or Babu Aswini Kumar Dutla oí promoting 
crime slill Icss of taking part in it. The Btmgal Govern¬ 
ment asked for the arrest under the Bengal Regulation 
III of 1818 of Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra in 1908 
because of his violent boycott speeches and his activity 
in organising voluntcers iiivolved the danger of internai 
commotion. In the same way the Eustem Bengal 
Government asked for the use of lhe said Regulation in 
the case of Babu Aswini Kumar Diitl because of his 
whírlround campaígn of anti-Government speeches and of 
his control of the Brojo Mohan Institution, from which 
a stream of Swadeshi prcachers was constantly pouring**. 

We believe the time will come whcn an 
equally luKhly placed official from his place in 
the Government will declare that Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose could not be eonccived of being 
implicated in any terrorist crime, but that his 
arrest and detention were duc to his great love 
for his country, his high intelleetual power and 
his great organizing abilities, his unboimded in- 
fluenee over the youth of tluí country and the 
great love and respect in which lie is held by 
his countrymen at large. 

Lord Morley lias truly said : 


“ Excess of severity is not the path to order. On the 
contrary it is the path to the bomb.” 

If Government sincerely believe that Sj. 
Subhas Chandra Bose is implicated in any terro¬ 
rist activities, it is the clear duty of the 
Government to haul him up before a Court of 
Law. Arbitrary detention for an indefinite 
period as a regular weapon of Government 
should now cease. Punishment without trial is 
abhorrent. Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea rightly 
said that 

“ security of life and propeity are the great foundation 
upon which rests the vast, the stupenduus, the collosal 
fabric of British rule in índia. What becomes then of 
these inestimable blessings, if at any movement your 
property may be conhscated, yoii may be arrested, kcpt in 
custody for months togethcr without a trial and without 
a Word of explanation ? What becomes of lhe boasted 
vauni of lhe boon of personal liberty and personal security 
lindcr British rule under the circumstances ?*’ 

The Repressive Laws Committcc was con- 
stituted in compliance with a resolution passed 
by the Council of State in 1921 with Sir Tcj 
Bahadur Sapru, the then Law Member as its 
President. In their report they said that Regu¬ 
lation III of 1818 shouíd not, in future, bc 
put in operation anywherc, cxccpt the North¬ 
western Frontier Provincc. The Government 
of índia aceopted the rccommendations of the. 
Cdmmittee. But it seems they have resilod 
from their former position and are now inaking 
free use of the old Regulation. 

All that we want is that there should be the 
rule of law and persons should not suffer merely 
for their love of their country. 


“BAHA,” THE SANTHAL SAL-BLOSSOM FESTIVAL 

By CHARÜI.AL MUKHERJEA, m.a., b.l. 


The Santhals have just now finiahed the 
cclebration of “ Baha,” their sal-blossom season, 
an oceasion for Wholesale tribal rejoicing with 
sprinkling of water, its special miracle-plays, 
songs and dances. 

Aceording to líaj^am Reak Katha, the 
Traditions and Institutions of the Santhals, the 
aini of the festival is to celcbrate the advent of 
Spring, which sces the efflorescence of their 
favourite sal, palas, mohua and iche flowers. 
So long ‘ Baha ’ is not over, no Santhal will suck 
the honey of these flowers or eat theni, nor will 
their women wear them in their hair. As dis- 
tinguished from the ‘ Sorai,’ the Harvest-horae, 
which is a trifle Bacchanal this festival is purer 
in ite pbservapees. 


The festival begins with a day of purifica- 
tion ealled “ Um,” whcn the young men of the 
villagc assemble at the ' Jahir-than,’ the holy- 
grove in the village, and build two huts. One 
of these huts is reserved for the Santhal deity, 
ealled “ Gossain era,” while the othcr is meant to 
bc jointly sharcd by “ Jaher era,” the presiding 
deity of the grove., the “ Fives ” meaning the 
five presiding gods and “ Maran Bum,” the chief 
presiding deity. The shrincs thus built will be 
purified with cowdung by the priest. All the 
young men of the villagc will then bathe and 
purify thernselves. 

In the meantime, the Naeke (priest) will 
cleanse a winnowing-fan, a basket, a bow and 
arrow, a pick-axe, a broom-stick, a holy gong 
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and a hunting-hom, and will daub them with 
oil and mithi, a kind of spiccs. 

The evening comes. In the meantime, the 
Gorait, the orderly of the village headman, has 
presented him (the priest) with three fowls. 
Three young men now advancc towards the 
priest’s house, shaking their heads in a frcnzy 
and impcrsonating “ Jaher era,” “ Maran Buru ” 
and “ Gossain era ” respcctively. “ Jaher era,” 
then entors the priesfs hut, puts on the bracelet 
and putting the baskct on his head, takes up 
the broom-stick. The “ Fives ” will take up the 
bow and arrow, while “ Maran Buru,” the pick- 
axe and the actor-dcities will then run to the 
grove followed by the young men. “ Jaher ora ” 
then swceps the shrinc, while the two others 
supervise. 

At night, they return from the grove. The 
priest, with piteous larnentations takes baek the 
insignias the deities worc. All then sit on inuts. 
The three actor-deities are then givcn a handful 
of rice cach as propitiation and questioncd about 
the auguries. This is followed hy a general in- 
cantation of the gods. 

Next, the priest washes their fect begin- 
ning with “ Jalier era.” The deities themselves 
do so mutually and the headman, the drumnier, 
the Kabi tthe singer), all participate in the 
ccremony. The balance of the water ia then 
thrown on all aniidst general jumps and yells. 
The priest then asks for the water-pot and 
makes “ Jaher era,” “ Maran Buru ” and the 
“ Fives ” sit on the mats when they are dispos- 
aessed of their spirit-life. They are then 
entertaincd with a meai of rice and drinks of 
‘ pochoi ’ (rice-bcer) along with the others 
present. But a peculiar thing is that the Kabi, 
the singer, is allowed a larger share of the dinner 
and not allowed to return horae. 

Dances en moji.se with special songs for the 
“ Baha ” follow. Many of these are duets. 
One runs thus in the íirst three stanzas ;— 
Semi-chorm : 

On the Pipul trec, the wood-peckcr is twittering, 
Under the banyan tree, the gutrut ia singing. 

Has the Spring arrived? 

Second semi-chorus answers : 

The seasons have changed, so the wood-pccker 

twitters, 

The Spring has come back; so the gutrut babbles. 

The Spring has come back to us. 

The second day’s programme which includes 
the shooting at Jioí-flowers is the most 
picturesque. Early this morning, the priesfs 
wife grinds flour. The headman’s orderly goes 
round the village gathering rice, salt and 
turmeric. All then go to the holy-grove sing¬ 


ing all the way. The priest carries a big basket 
containing a chain, bracelets, broom-stick, bows 
and arrows and homs and a smaller one with 
rice, oil, vcrmilion, flour and pick-axe. A 
small holy-water pot is conveyed there by a 
bachelor youth. 

Hcrc the actor-deities of the previous day 
will again be inspired. They will wear their 
traditional insignia and run to the jungles 
followed by the young men. There, the “ Fives ” 
will shoot at the sprouting Soí-flowers with an 
arrow, Maran Buru will cíimb the tree and cut 
the branches with the flowers, while Jaher era 
will pluck them in his basket. Then they all 
return to the holy-grove. also gathering mohua 
flowers on the way, where the priest will receive 
them with a load of saí-flowcrs in a chequered 
na])kin. The actor-deities are then enshrined in 
their respective huts. Fowls are sacrificed in 
their honour with a special incantation in 
honour of “ Baha ” and amidst songs and re- 
joicings, the priest offers the deities bunches of 
sal- and mohua- flowers. Them after a mutual 
ícet-washing ceremony in which Jaher era takes 
the Icad, on the balance of the water being 
sprinkled on them, there will again be shouts 
and yells when the deities will be transformed 
to their real sclvcs. 

All then return to the village singing and 
dancing. The burden of these particular songs 
is that of an invitation to all the boys and the 
girls of the village to ajícept the special gift of 
a sfl/.-ílower from the priest and to salule him in 
return. 

At night. the priest remains at the grove 
with his wife, who shares with him a special 
dish of a spotted fowl, cooked by her husband. 

The third day, which symboliscs the return 
home, is devoted to general feasting and merry- 
making. Some go to the Jahor-than ígrovel, 
beat the kettlc-drmn and blow homs, indicating 
that the priest is returning home. .All then 
tell one another, “ Let us go and welcorac the 
priest,” and march to the grove. A young man 
then takes on his head the basket in which the 
.saí-flowcrs have been so nicely piled by the 
priest, who himself carries a few flowers, the 
winnowing-fan and the pot of water. The jar 
of holy water is, as before, conveyed by a 
bachelor. 

As the Santhals now advancc towards their 
village, the maids keep ready the ceremonia! 
water-jug, scats of wood and oil in a wooden 
box of a small size. The priesfs feet are washed 
by the niaidens of the íirst house. She is 
offered a Jíoí-flower in return. The maids salute 
the priest as he pours water on them. This is 
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done in all tlu* liouscs, iill thry rnich tlie priostV, 
when walcr is pourcd on liis roofs and a liberal 
ofTer of riee-beer is inade to all ])rcse7ii. 

Now follows a water-festival on a wide 
seale. ^^'a^er is sf)rinkled on all as on tbe 
oecasion of tlie “ Holi of tho Hindus, witb lhe 
difference lliat it is not eoloiired. Men and 
woinen all join in this excejd tliose |)r(»hibit(íd 
by speeial dei^rees of relationship. F(»r, ?t 
iiiay be iiitercsting to note tbe Santlial tliinks 


tbat bis vouiifíer brotberV wife and bis wifeV 
elder sist(*r deserve a {^reat respect froin hiin anci 
so it is not tbouíçbt proper to throw water on 
tbein. 

Tb(‘ festivities oonelvd:* ivith songs and 
danees in wliieb tbe whole village joins, the 
inerry-niaker’s proeession starting from the 
priesls bonse ending witb the house of tl^' 
iie.adnian. 


SEVENTH HOOGHLY DISTRICI’ LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


Sii<*€*eHHfiil SeHHMiti al Rajliallial 


AiMlD.vr s<'rin*s oí ^ri‘al riilliiiMa‘'iii iiu* s#*s‘íioii 

of lho llno{;lily Disiricl lJl)rur\ (loiiforoiirr was hol<l 
íii lhe iípaciouh painlal ero<l(Mj in ihr eoinponnd nf thi* 
Rajhalhai H. K. Solmn) tm fh(‘ dni and llli April laM. 
The Pro.KÍdonl-eIe<i, Sj. Ramaiianda ('hatterjoe, «ni 
a1ií;hliiig from tho train wilh lho spciional (ihairnieii and 
di»liii| 2 ;uihhed st'***^*'*' was líiveii a ronsin^j; receplion al 
tho Aiilpiir Railway Stalion hoforo tho parly jirooeedod 
lo Raihalhat liy moior car. 

Al lho oomm(‘n('omoni Rai Raliadnr Professor 
Dr. Dinosh (Jh. Son, D.i.ill., opened tho oxhihitíon arrutipd 
on lho oorasioii wilh a shori spoooh. Thcio woro sialK 
of local crop'*, sinall-scalo onituíío indiislrios, d('nionsiia- 
tioii of wcaviri^í. hosidos lho lihrary oxhihílion. In tho 
lallor posters. maps. charK, phointíraph^, floor plans, 
lihrary liloratiirc and a|)pliaricos collochvl fiom llooj^hlv 
Dislrioi, Raroda Siaio, Andhra Dc^^ha. Aladias Biilsaiia, 
America, China, Japari, I\ow /oaland, Aii^^iralia, Croat 
Britain and oilior foroif;n connliios a^^ woll as hooks and 
inaniisoripts í)f the nislricl, were displayod. The portiail 
of Andrew Carin'í 2 ;ío and a sri of posters sont hy tho 
Carnogie Corporation of Now York woro an addod 
attraction. 

ín areordiiig a In-arly wolcome to tho Prosidi-nl-oloot. 
dele^ales and the distin^níshed \isjtors Professor Aiiiiilya 
Charan \ id>al)hiisan. lhe (diairinun of the Rí*coption 
Commillee, hriofly descrihod lho condition of the village 
and lhe keonnoss of ilie local workors for tho social and 
cultural welfare of tho placo. 

Mr. Jatindra Naih Basii, m.a., h.t,., m.l.c,, in course 
of his inaugural spoech dwolf t>n tho iisefiilnoss of lihrario^ 
and slrosscd the reading of nsefui litcraliire. 

Knmar Munindra Del) Rai Mohasai, m.l.í:., the 
Preaidont of the Hooghly Disirict Talirary Assorialion, 
thon narrated tho hislorv of the Association •'inoo ils 
formation at Bansheria in 1Q25, wheii lhe firsi Tífioghly 
Distriol Lihrary (ionforenre was hehl. The Association 
organized a Lihrary Workors’ Training Camp in Jnne 
and a siirvey of tho Lihrary provisions in tho 
Hooghly ,Dislrict was niade hy the end of lhal year, b(»lh 
boing conduried bv Sj. Praniil Cbandra Basu, Assislant 
Librarian oí the (^alciitta Lniversity Lihrary, v<diintarily. 
He stated tbat throiigh lhe eíforts of the Association. 
financial asslstance has bcen secnred from the Distriel 
Board and 1'nion BoanU towards lhe líbrarios. ííe 
advocated initíation oí Hospital Tdhraiy Service and 
offored several ii&ofiil suggestions for improving lhe work- 
ing of lhe Libraries in lho Disirici. 


Sj. Tin Cori Dnlla. lhe llony. Socrelary of lhe 
Assot-ialiori, read lho messages sí‘nl hy Sir P. C. Ray, 
Rao Sahch S. R. Raiiganathun (Secrolary, Madras Ijhrary 
AwK*iation), Sj. Hiranya Kinnar Mitra, Pandil Alui 
Krishna C<>swami an<l others. 

Sj. Rarnanunda Chalterjeo, tlie Presidonl of the 
Conforcnco, ihen dolivorod his address dwoiling on lho part 
plavod hy llio invonlion of wrilings in llio progross of 
civili/alion, tm lhe ovolulion of hooks and lhe part the 
lihrary plays in lhe cultural liplift of a nalion. He said 
lhal an\l)odv can get in loiich wilh tlu* mastor minds of 
lhí‘ h>gone ages rhroiigh lheir ihonghis recordod in lhe 
hof>ks. Lihrjries hclp e\eryhod\ lo come in contaci wilh 
lhe prcscnl-da> civili/alitni. Tl»c dislicarlcncd gci coiirage 
and jo) and llic afflict«*d gel solace and relicf from lhe 
liooks in a lihrarv. Lilnarii‘s an* cssonlially needt*d lo wipe 
(Mil ihi- cnisc of a|)palling illileracy f.-om lhe coiiiilry. Ife 
aLo ftaid warm irihiiles lo lhe scrvice'^ renderod hy lh< 
w^oikeiv of lhe ÍTooghly dislricl in piishing forward lhe 
lihrary moverncnl in lhe province and hoped liiat lheir 
endcavoiir Wí»nld ho crowned wilh siiccrss. 

IVof. Anath Naih Basu, m.a., (Calculla P-niversily 
Tcachcrs' Training Dcparlmont) the Chairman of ih« 
(^hildreirs Lihrary seclioii, in course of his address spoke 
on lhe enviioninciils reíjnired in a chilílren's lihrary so 
lhal lhe pivenilc readers iiiay he uflonied proper facili- 
lics and gnidance in solving lheir own prohlems and 
fínding lheir roquirejl inforrnalions. Intvr alia. ho oxpr<‘ssed 
regrot lhal lhe requirements of ohildrcn are judged hy 
those of adnlls; hiil tho children oannol onjoy nr assi- 
milalo lhe lileraliirc ralored lo lhem in the lahloid form 
uf lhal whi(’h suils lho tuslo of lhe adnits. He adv«)cated 
proper troairnenl of lhe juvenile readers and tho publica- 
tion of snitahle jiivonilo litcraliire writlen from tho point 
of view of lhe yoiing ones, as the present lype of juvenile 
hooks in Bcngali does not rneei theír requirements 
properly. 

ín tho nexi sitting Mr. Prahhaf Kiirnar Mukherjoo, 
ÍLihrarian of Tagoro’s fiiivorsiiy, Visvahharali), tho 
(Üiairman of lho Rural fiihrary scotion, deliverod an 
inioroslirig address on .llio fcaluros of a good rural lihrary. 
Ho advocated open aceoss syslem aml sp(»ke on lhe nced 
of proper classification and catuloguing in finding the book 
resoiiroes of a lihrary liowever small. He offerod scveral 
helpfiil suggpsiiofi** for improving lhe condition of the 
rural lihrarios. 

Mr. Pramil Chandra Basu thon presented lhe reporl 
of lhe Lihrary Survey of lhe Hooghly District. He advo- 
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TIh* Prfsitirril and llie DrlcjsaU*-;; of llio Sevenlh Srssion of lhe Líhrary Coiifí*n*ní‘c al Rajballial 

ralfil ri>-oiiIiiialion <»f wt>rk ainoii^.si ilu* librarics and Ainongsi ihnsr presenl on llic nccasion iht* names nf 

(‘n^ulioii of u Üisliicr Librai) Board ío lako iip llio aforo* ilio following gcntlomen may bo mentíonod : 

said Work. ^ Mr. Tarak Naih Mnkherjtr íChairman, Hooghly Dis* 

Mr. Ajii Kiiinar (iliosb road a papor on books and iriol Board), Mr. Kanai Lai Goswami (Chairinan of lhe 
librarios. Sorampur Municipaliry and í.ocal Board), Mr. Harihar 

In tlio ihird silting ProL Nripendra Naib Banorjeo, Selt, Ãfr. Manmalha Nalh Ghoso, Prof. Monindra Naih 
iho Cbairiiiaii of íbe Adnli Kdiiration sociion, spoke on Riidra. Aboiit one hiindred delogates from varions paris of 
llio voliinlary work to be iimlorlaken tlirongli llie librarie*^ tho districl worr prosoiit bosidos more lhan four ihousand 
lo focijs piiblic alleiilion on lhe problems of heallli, sanita- lot-al people. niostly agricnllurisis and weavers. 
tion, irade and cominorce and olher kirnlred topics for thc A vi^il lo lhe birlhplace of lhe renowned Bengali 
betlerineni of tlie eondition of lhe village?. Prof. A naih f*o<*l, Hem Chandra Banerjee was niade liy some of the 
Naih Basn expluined lln* meihod adopled in Doninark to dclcgalcs and a memorial nieeling was aiso lield in the 
impar! nsefu) knowledge to lhe agrirnlliirisls <lnring their Confereiice pamlal. 

Icisure honr.**. Mr. Tin Cori Diilla spoke on lhe crealion .Some nsefnl resolnlioiis were passed. 

of lasle for books by reading books lo lhe patieiUs in the Throngh lhe eílorls of Mr. Bhiidev Bhattacharya and 

hospitais, who afterwards become real book-loyers. Mr. Mahabharat Terali, lhe Seeretaries of the Reception 

Several olher speakers also look pari in the deliberations. Committce, and other niembers of lhe Hem Chandra Sniriti 

Palhagar, the Confererice was a granel »-nrcess. 
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líTcipl of books received for revicw cannot be acknowlcdged, nor can any 
eriquiries relaling theroto an.swerrd. No criticism of book-roviews and notices 
is piiblished.—Editor. The Modehn Heview. 
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1. CHANfUNíi VIEWS ON MARRIAGE AND 
FAMILY (Hindu Yoiith) : By K. T. Merchani, MA, 
Í^L.B. wilh a jorrward hy Prnf. Morria Ginsbery. 
PnhMcd by B. B. Pml d; Co,, Madraa. Rs. S/S/-. 
Pp. 

2. THE ÜNTOÜC^HABLE CLASSES OF MAII- 
RASHTRA : By M. G. Bhagaí, M.A. {RepnnLed 
from íhc Journal of .the University of Bombay, 
Vol, IV Part I, Jnly, JOSõ), 46 payes. Re. //-. 

Thesc Iwo Ireatises are the outcome of tho valu- 
able Work done by the dopartmerit of Sociology in 
lhe Universily of Bombay under the able guidance of 
Prof. (}. S. Ghurye. The method followod in tho firí?t 
is to elicil viowH on murriago and family by distribut- 
ing que.stionnnire.H among young persons and the middle- 
agcd among lhe Hindu })Oi)uIaiion of certain paris of 
Bombay Presidency. The total numbcr of aubjects 
approachod was 3.800, oiit of whom 598 replies have 
been analy.sed hero. The que.stioiifi were wisely couched 
and likely mistakcs and dcficiencies avoidod. In the 
languagp of lhe aiithor, the study ‘^aiiggests that 
tliere would be late marriagos. Scparate and small 
families and a wifler use of contraceptivcs. Personal 
choice would coiinl for more than anything elso. There 
woidd be moro and more * marriagcs belwcen com- 
patible.s.’ But wo think that tho domand for economic 
ind(‘pendenco by a good numbor of the yoiith aa the 
condition absoluto prior lo marriage suggosts the possi- 
bility of a greater numbcr of married ladies going in 
for omploymont. But the homos run by the joint 
contribution of both ‘ boy ’ and ‘ girl * will only be 
ossil)Ie if tho tendcncy among tho ladies . as suggested 
y their roplics, not to think of marriage at all in 
the event qf their boing economic indcpendcncc (?), 
is kept within pro])er bounds.” With reference to theso 
possibilitios m tho future certain rclovant problems 
rolating to solf-choice and pensonal contract, likc co- 
eduoation, intcr-caste marriage, dívorce and birth- 
control are dipcu.^^sod. The aiithor is a reformer but 
his reformism is supported by knowledge of the facts 
of the situai ion. 

Tho second treatise is comparatively unpretcntioua 
Informations about 542 untouchable families from ten 
districts of the same Freddency are coUected. The 


casles studied arc the Mahars, Chamars, Mange, Dhors 
IInd Bhangis. As many us thirty-one tables about their 
dilTerent domographic, economic and social conditionu 
aro given and cautious conclusions drawn therefrom. 
The survo}" method is followed. The two disabilities 
which domand immediate remo vai aro the scarcity of 
waler and absenee of educntional facilities. Honce the 
two cure rights of drawing water from public wclls 
and of sending children to public schools have to be 
recognized at once. Tlie result will be an appreciation 
of a ‘cleaner and moro moral mode of life’ by the 
untouchnbles thomselves. To ‘aceustom the members 
of other soctions to a freer social intcrcoursc with 
those poople and Inslly to undermino and eradícate 
lhe exclusivist spirit of caste ’ would require the 
\iphcíxval of a missionary^ spirit among Hindu youthe 
who would practisp and preach to the people in a' 
sincere yet ^ctful manner. The author suggests a 
central organization to fight untouchability with a net 
work of smallor committoes all over the coiintiy. 
There should also be an army of workers pledged to 
do the work by non-violenl persuasion, failing that, 
by legal means. 

The temper of oiir aiithors is a symptom of the 
age, and of lho change lhat is coming in the scholaatic 
atmosphoro. Siich surveys are an imperativef need in 
índia, particularly in Bcngal. Will our intelloctuals 
tjiko noto? Tho Calcutta University should at once 
follow suit. 

DnuRjATi Mukerji 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE VILLAOE MOVE- 
MENT : A collection of speexhes and writings by 
J. C. Knmorappn. Edited and published by Sanivarapu 
Suhba Rao. To be had of The Andhra College of 
Commrrce, Rajahmundry. Pp, 83. Price Aa, 8. 

This little book is a collection of some of tho 
speoches and writings of Sjt. J. C. Kumarappa relating 
to the aims, qbjects and methods of the All-India 
Village Indus-trios Association. The author gives us 
hf-ro his own criticism of Capilalism and Communism, 
conrluding that both are dctrimental to the growth 
of human porsonality, and thus of human happineas. 
The reasqn is that they are ultimately forms of 
centralization, and centralization does not favour the 
giowth of individuality. Mr. Kumarappa remarks in 
one place that Communism is the rationalized’’ {orm 
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of Capitalism. It is an opinion with which one can 
hardly agree. Both may be fornis oí Centralization 
or of Industrialism, but the difference bctween them is 
so fundamental that it would bc wrong to describc 
them in terms of oacli other. 

The aiithor sces in decentralizai ion the remcdy 
against the dangcrs of Capitalism and Communism. 
But it ia not imadullcratcd decentralizai ion which hc 
advocates; nor does he favour mcrcly voluntary forms 
of associai ion and refusc to ha ve anything to do with 
the State. In fact, therc will be a idace for centralized 
prodiiclion with regard to public utility Services, while 
privatc ownership will have to be curtailed “by limit- 
ing productive capacity Undcr State control.” The 
State will be, not undcr llie dictatorship either of 
the rich or of the proletariat, but will truly reflect 
the will of “ a 11 sorta and conditioiis of peoplo.” But 
how that can be securcd has not Vjceii explained by 
the aulhor; perhaps becausc it lies outside the 
immediate scope of the present book. 

Mr. Kuinarappa Ihiis hopcs that if our lifc is 
organized on tho basis of a happy mcan bctween 
centralizalion and decentralization, it will “ givc rise 
to a higher standard of lifc and culUirc(han has 
yct been sccured anywherc in the world. The reader 
will not ice that Mr. Kumaríippa spoaks of a higher 
standard of life and not of living. Obviously hc 
rpflccts hero Mahatma Clandhi’s ideal of ‘‘plaiii living 
and liigh thinking”; although, like .a modem man. 
he does not taboo machines altogethcr, but would have 
them for speod. 

The book maintains a ratlicr pop\ilar and acrappy 
character throughout. Perhaps this was incvitable, as 
it has been mainly culled froin newspaper reports. Bul 
it might easily have been freed from ils intolcrable 
profusion of printing mistakcs. 

Nirmal Kumau Bo.se 

TENDENCIES IN RECENT ECONOMIC 
THOUCHT : By Professor Brij Narain, Lectures 
delivered as Sir Kikábhai Premchand Header^ 1334, 
tho Universily of Dclhi. Pablishcd by tho Univvrdty 
of Dclhi, 1031). Pages 213. 

Tho Works of lhe rconoinisis of our countiy mainly 
• dciil with tho peculiar probUnus of índia, and tho study 
of purc theory has been gcnerally ncglecled. Prof. 
Brij Na^aiu^s book will theiefore altract attention, 
bccaus(3 of lhe ventiire that has been made in it io 
analy.sc corlain aspocts of lhe i)ure llioory of oconomies. 

The book contains a number of lectures dcniing 
with some ncw trends in cconomic theory and in 
^ cconomic policy. The ncw trends ha\ e been adrnirably 
aiialyzcd. lu Indian Universities, the classical exposi- 
tion of cconomic theoiy is yot now adhcred to, and 
the ehanges that are gradually takiug place, c.g., in 
the concíipt of cost, or in the thooiy of inoncy, escape 
the notice of the avt*rage studont. Prof. Brij Narain 
has done a scrvicíí to many by explaiiiing in simplc 
Janguage, ,wiÜi tho^lielp of familiar illustrations, the 
behaviouristic idea of economic activities as condilioned 
reflexos, the concept of cost as an aggregate expression 
of the cqui-marginal Utilities of factors having alter¬ 
nativo uses, tlie changod explanation of the relation 
between cost and rent and the applicatioii of the 
marginal utility analysis to the theory of iiioney. The 
Indian renders wdll also be gratcful to fhe aulhor for 
makíng available to them some of lho theories of 
Aftalion, De Vríes, Spann and of many others. 

Prof. Brij Narain is not, howevcr, content with a 
mere cxi)osition of the rccent trends in economic 
thought. Ile has well-dcfined opinions on many of the 
abstract issues. His belief that there is a deiinite 
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causality in all cconomic phenomena leads him to aesert 
that a determina te causo lies behind the present de- 
presaion. He makcs the uncqual distribution of income 
ultiniately responsible for the “ catastrophic ” fali of 
prices. Again, hc claims that it is price w'hich deter- 
mines utility to the marginal buyer. And, above all, 
he is ‘^certain that if the Icading economists were 
forccíl to rc-examine thoir theories in the manner he 
has suggc&tcd, cconomic principies acceptable to all 
would bo evolved.” 

There is a valuablo cliaptrr on Indian economic 
thought in rccent limes, in which, however, one notices 
tho absence of any rcfcrcnce to some brillíant Works 
of tlic yoimgcr economists. The chapters on the recent 
tendency tow'ards colIcctivi.st economic policy throw 
some light on the (‘conomic conjiincturc of the present- 
day world. 

Bhabatosh Datta 

INTO^ THIO SUN : By Frieda H. Das, J. M. 
D(nt. & Sons Lld., London. 7s. 6d. 

Renascent Indian A\^omanhood has bcon portrayed 
iii lhi.s ficlion in the variations which it has under- 
gonc, —diiring the duH dreary purdah days when 
siittce wMs tho only vent for idealism, the days of 
social reforin in a minor scalo, anel Uie cventful times 
of recent politi(;al stniggle culminating in some quarters 
in a delcrmined effort lo cradicatc such an age-long 
evil as untouchability. Parvati, Sita and Ramadevi 
arc lhe typcs represontative of the best women march- 
ing “ into the sun ” from the dark apartments to which 
they had been coníined through centuries. In depict- 
jng them Mrs. Das has displaycd wonderful insight 
inio the mind and character, aspiration and idealism, 
of Indian women which no chance acquaintance with 
the Indian ways of life can give. The stylc is bcauti- 
ful, simple as a nde, but nervous in describing tense 
.sitiialions and inner conflicts, sympathetic in approach- 
ing the changing viewpoints. Mrs. Dass ueseribes 
vvliat slie sees,— and some of the names are thinly 
disguised— Barasol hinting at Balasore, Lalkanta, etc. 
lhe aulhor has spokon of this book as Ramadevi^s 
book, but the fight for Indepeudorice and the women 
part in il has receivíMl its due share of attention from 
h('p, and ono likes to pause and read over and over 
again chapters wliere the inner stniggle between con- 
vention and the ncw movement, both among men and 
W’onien. is íaken ii]) as the theuK’. 

Privaranjan Sen 

A ca'IDE TO THE STUDY OF líINDÜLSM : 
By S. Sonndararaja Aiycngar, B.A., BL. Puhlished 
by Vamau A: Co., St, Flephant Gale Street, Madras. 
Pp. S4. 

This is an apologia for Ilindiiism. Such books are 
usuaJly innocuoiis. But there is one daiiger : too much 
gJorifícation of the past or of what already is, often 
implies a stagnat-ion of thoughts and urrest of progress. 
Is there iio fiitun' for Hinduism to think about? 

IF TRUTH AT LAST BE TOLD : By A. H. 
Jamngham. Publishers, Ganesh & Co., Madras. Pp. 72. 

The cover of the book declares that it is ‘*for 
adults only.” This might lead one to suppose that 
it dealt with sox matters : but it does not. It is a 
book on religion and tliings spiritual. Among other 
things, we are told that “ therc was a dearth of eveiy- 
thing aisc, but never ha th the world known a dearth 
of snints! ” And the rea.son ia, “ Many an idier be- 
cometh a saint.” (P. 44). We agree. But what is 
the good of lengthening the list of Saints by ourselves 
pretending to be so? 


U. C. Bhattacharjee 
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SCIENCE AND THE HUMAN TEMPERA- 
MENT : Hy Erwin Schruedinger. TransUiíed and 
with a hiographical note by James Mnrphy. Foreward 
by Lord Rutherford. Georgc Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
7s, Gd. 

The hoimdary bctwccn Hcionoc and Philosophy is 
fafit disappoaring. By the shcer momcntum of their 
own rescarchos tho physicisls aro now driveu Lo thc 
bordorland of all Science and arc even urged to cro^ 
o ver to tho othor sido, Lo metaphysics. And it is 
thosc who have contributed most towards the progrcss 
of Science that feel this impulso in tlio highest degroe. 
Einstcin, Planck, Eddington, Joans and J. 0. Bose are 
noLable exami)lcs. 

The volume under review is a colhjcLion of leotures 
delivered on various occasions by anothor luininary 
on the Bcientiíic horizon, Erwin Schroedingcr, thc Nobel 
Prize winner in Physics in 1033. Each of Lhe lectiircs 
deals with particular fundaniontal queations and 
assumptiona of physics; but while some of thcm are 
concerncd with tcchnical as also coutrovorsial problema 
— which this is not the place to review— othors con- 
siílcr aiich problema as the exacL uK^aiiiug of the phrasc 
Maw of naturc/ thc conccption of causality, tho ten- 
dcncies of the jjresent-day Science, tho relation of 
Science, art and play, ctc. 

The idea sought to be coiuoyed in those Iccturcs 
is oric with which the reviewer is in complete agree- 
mcnt. It is this, that even Physics which is considcrcd 
to be an objective Science par excvlknce is aftcr all 
as much influeuccd hy human tcmpcramont, the cul¬ 
tural milioii and the fashion of thc time as Ph^chology 
or any oLlicr of the avowed subjectivo scionccs. The 
physical problema that. have beon acloctod for invostiga- 
tion through thc centuries as also Lhosci which have 
been rejccted have all liko beon dotormincd by thc 
culture and fashion of tho age, and particular problems 
have asRuniod prominonce and iniportaiicc sololy through 
their ability to satisfy some objective nocd or subjcc- 
tive craze. Causajity is now roplaccd by the concep- 
tion of indeterminism, and statistioal oonsidoratious are 
believed to be thc utmost that. wo caii aídiieve. Tho 
auLhor goes furthcr and says that it is r(‘ally immaterial 
for Science whether we accept causality or not, the latter 
fact being entirely contingent iipon our temperamont. 

Thc iccturcs are highly thought-provoking as thcy 
are bound to be, coming from such a liighly intellectual 
and Creative mind. To ono temperamontally bent 
towíirds tho discussion of fundamental questions, 
Sciptice and lhe Human Tvmpcnuncní afFords an in¬ 
tellectual treat which .^hould eertaiuly not bc missed. 
Murphy has placcd the English knowing people under 
a doep obligation to him by his admirablo trnnslafíou 
of the lectures. 

YOGA : By A^mic Besaut, Adyor Pamphlets, nos. 
SOO-m, Aiigust-Scptcmber, JíUfí. Thr Thcosophkal 
Puhlishing House, Adynr, Madras, índio. 

Thc booklot is a joint rei)rÍTii. of a lecture on Yoga 
dolivored by Mrs. Besant at thr 1"h('osophical Conyon- 
tion on thc 29th Dccember, 1896, and an article entitlcd 
“Tho Hatha-yoga and Raj a-yoga of índia’ contributed 
to thc Annals of Psychical Sciencp, November, 1906. 
The subject-matter of both the articles ia more or 
loss thc same, viz., brief dcscriptioii of some of the 
elementary practices of yoga and a popular exposition 
of the theory undcrlying thcm. Thc uscfulness of 
these practicea even for our everyduy working life 
has becn pointed out and cinphasised with all the 
sincerity and thc eamestness that were characteristic 
of the late authorcss. Though the articles are old, 


the Adyar Publishing House deserves the thanks of 
all laymen for reprinting them at the present time. 
I have not thc slightcst doubt that wdth the increase 
of the storms and stresses of life everywhere the value 
of yoga practices shall bc more and more realized. At 
such times these masterly presentations of them by 
Lhe celebrated authoritics will be the only safe guides, 
and Lhe more such pamphlets are published the better 
it will be for the welfare of the individuais and society. 
The extremcly simplc and lucid manner in which the 
complicatcd subject has been presenLed will, I am sure, 
be Lhoroughly appreciatcd by all who are still prone 
to consider ‘ Yoga * as something mystorious and beyond 
thc powcrs of ordinary understanding. 

SuiiKiT Chandra Mitra 

MUGHAL KINGSHIP AND NOBILITY: By 
Prof. Ram Prasad Khosla, I.EB., Indian Press, Allaha- 
bad. Pp. 300, Rs. 7/8. 

This is an atLempt, as the author says, “ to describe 
thc Mughal Constitution ” wldch, though static, is not 
withouL some interesting features. “There is nothing 
original,” the author continues, “ about the theories con- 
tained in this work, which is only an altempt at formu- 
laLing what had existed in a vague and undefíned form 
before.” 

A dose pcrusal of the book under review leaves the 
impression that the leamed author is more conversant 
with thc English constitution than with Lhe political 
history of Mughal índia. Thc original part of his work 
is an attempt to read the theories of Lhe English Con¬ 
stitution into Mughal DespoLism for which this book 
is an apologia. Wc wolconme it as Lhe study of thc 
Mughal Constitution from a new sLand-point admittedly 
hazardoiis. 

K. R. Qanijnoo 

THE GROUNDWORK OF MODERN 
CONSTITÜTIONS: By P. C. Mukherjca, M.A., 
Bharat Pnblishing IIousc. Pp. viiiA-308. Price 
Re. US. 

THE GROUNDWORK OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE: By P. C. Mukherjea, M.A., Bharat 
Publishing Housr. Pp. Price Rs. 2-8. 

The books arc wcll written, and cover the 
Llicorics and principies of political scicncc in a brief 
compass and in a manner iiscful alik(í Lo Lhe sLudeiiLs 
and thc layman. Thc description of thc diíTercnt 
constitutions seems to be aceurate and compact. The 
gcL-up is good and the price inoderaLe. 

J. M. Datta 

SONGS OF MIRABAI: By R. C. Tandan, Hindi 
Mandir, Allahabad. Price Rupte One. 

This ia a collcction of lOiiglish translationa of íifty 
songs of Mirabai, Lhe famoiis poetess, princesB and 
aaint of mediacval índia. Thc translationa arc excellent 
and thc Lranshitor has sparcd no paina to make his 
book as attractive as pos&ible. 

Tho name of Mirab.ai is familiar to all students 
of Indian mysLicisin and mcdiscval Hindi literature. 
Hcr famo has sproad over the wholc of índia and her 
songs are sung all o ver Northern índia from Gujrat 
to Benares and the Punjab to the Maharashtras. Í3ut 
unfortunately it is difficult, if not almost impossible 
to make an aiithentic collecLion of her songs. A fcw 
anthologics have no doubt been published but tho texts 
cannot be relied upon. Our translator has suffcrcd 
from that difficulty of getting the original versione of 
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the songs. It is time that Hindi scholars would remcdy 
tliis defect. 

In his book Mr. Tjindon has given a short intro- 
ductioii in whicli lio deals wiih tho lifc of Mirabai. 
I was aiirprisod to lind no inention there of Miiashi 
Deviprasad of Jodhpur, tho pioneer workcr in the ficld. 
If Mr. Tandon would rofer to his works ho might get 
furthor help in iinravelling the tangled story of Mirais 
exqiiisite life. 

A. N. Basu 

THE V0IC:E of THE OÜRUS : Selected from 
Sikh k^cnpturcs by Raja Sir Daljit Singh and rendered 
inlo Englialí by Sir Jogmdra Singh. Printed and pub- 
lishcd by S. Amar Singh aí the Model Electric Press. 
6, McLeod Road, Lahore. 

A soloctod mimber of iiLlerances of tho Sikli 
Guriis, ha ve bom translatcd into English and arrangcd 
hcre iindor difforont subjoct-hoadings, c.g., Ishwar or 
God, Jiva or Individual soul, Fotlers of Existonce, etc. 

‘ Tíloso sayings inay be dividod into throe mnin hcads. 
Firstly the Gurus^ conco])lion of God, Ilis universo 
and man’s placo in it. Socondly lho voil which obscures 
truth and provonLs nian from roachiiig tho Goal. And 
thirdly instruclions lo removo tho voil and atlaining 
Sídvatiori. Tho hooklot will help inquisitive poroplo, not 
convorsant with lho saorod books of the Sikhs, in forni- 
ing an idea of tho chara<5toristic viínva and doctrinos of 
Sikliism as miinriated by lhe proaohors themselvos. 
It will alao be road with intorost and proíit by tho 
gmoral reador. \ brief aocouni/ of the original iexts 
on which the seloclion is based would havo bcon highly 
approciated. 

CtIINTAIIAKAN CllAKRAVARTI 

INDTTSTRY YEAR BOOK & DIRECTORY 
1935 : Pnblishv.d by Industry Publishers Ltd., Calcntta. 
Price Rs. 5/-. 

This is tho usual aiinual publication from the In- 
duatry Oífice. It conlains much valuablo information 
on the industries and murkets of índia, and is, so fnr 
as we know, tho only publication of its kind. Con- 
aidoring the* difficulties under which information on 
industrial and conimeroial matters in índia has to bf 
colloctod wc cannot but appreciato the oíTorts of the 
aut.hors at making the iiublication as complete as may 
bo dosired. 

CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING: By G. R. 
Pillai, B.A., B.L. 

This is a short monograph on co-operative market¬ 
ing cmbodying its principies and brief history in 
various Western coimtrios as woll as a study of the 
problems of co-operativo marketing in índia. The 
subjoct is of evory great interest and demands careful 
investigatioii. The book is likely lo serve a usefui 
basis for further studies. 

OUTLINES OF ECONOMIC THEORY : By 
R. M. Jnshi, M.A., B.Sc. (Econ.), London. 

This book comprises the lecturos delivered by tho 
author at the Indian Instituto of Bankers in Bombay 
in 1930. The title of the book is mueh too ambitious 
for the matter contained therein, but for a beginner 
the seven lectures provido interesting roading. 

INDIAVS NATIONAL FINANCE SINCE 1921 : 
By Prof. V. J. Kíüc, ma. 

This ia tho Delhi Univeraity publication No. 3, 
comprising Sir Kikabhai Premchand Readership 
lectures delivered by Prof. Kale in 1932 in the Delhi 


University. The book gives us many usefui informa¬ 
tion presented in a small compass. Students of India*s 
Public Finance would greatly proíit through penisal. 

BRANCH BANKING IN INDIA : By C. H. 
Diwanji, AÃJ.B. 

This is a practical booklet written by a banker 
of considerablc exporiance and as Prof. V. J. Kale 
says in his foreward, the suggcstions of the author 
ought to make a wide appeal. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
ECONOMIC BIOLOGY, COIMBATORE : Vol. J, 
1932-SS. 

This is an oíhcial report of the Proceedings of 
the Association of Economic Biologists at Coimbatore, 
containing an account of the transactions for the first 
four years of its life. 

N. Sanval 

COMPLETE GARDENING IN INDIA: By 
K. S. Gopalnsxoanúengar, B.A., B.L., F.R.HS., 1936. 
The Huxley Press, Madras. Price Rs. 10. 

The author, though a lawyer, gives his practical 
knowledge of 25 years in this handy volume in his own 
simple and admirable way and hc should be con- 
gratulated on his wcll-d(>perved success in this respect. 

He has dealt with the problems of gardening in 
several Chapters and in each Chapter hc doais with a 
particular subjcct. In Chapter V, various garden 
implements and accessories and thoir uses are given in 
full details. In anothor Chapter ( Ch. VI) practical 
suggcstions are set forth regarding the various metho^ 
of propaga tion and I am quite sure any new-comer in 
this line will be proíitted by more reading this book. 
At Pp. 112—114 the author describes how to cultivate 
planta in i)ots and the formul® of the soils for parti¬ 
cular classes of plants are roally very suggestive and 
helpful. 

In Chapter XIII— Weeds and their control—the 
treatment of the subject is good. In Chap. XI some 
plant diseascs and their preventive methods are given. 
But I think he ought to ha ve consulted C. E. Owens' 
Principias of Plant Pathology and HarsburgePs A 
Text Book of Mycology and Plant Pathology. No 
doiibt, hc has consulted E. J. Butler’s Fxingi and 
Dhea.ses in Plants but hc ought to havo dealt with this 
subjoct more exhaustivcly, which is a most important 
onc. 

Vernacular narnes have becn given in some cases 
but I think ho would have dono well and made the 
book more usefui if ho had mentioned the vernacular 
naines of all tho plants in Bongali, Oriya, Hindi, etc. 

I hopc my suggcstions will be incorporatcd in the next 
edition by Consulting Bentham and IIooker’s Flora of 
Brilish índia, Prain’s Bengal Plants, Duthie’s Flora 
nj the IJppvr Gangetic Plains, Haines’ Botany of Bihar 
and Orissn, ctc. 

The illustrations are in a general way salisfactory 
but in the days of fino printing and block-making one 
cxpects botter platcs than thoso given here. 

The book is howevcr noi free from errors. There 
are some printing mistakcs in the scientifíc terms, 
e.g. Plastir (r. 9) instead of Plastid, Nucleii (p. 11) 
instead of nuclei, ctc. Somo foundamental mistakea 
are howover there when dealing with the life history of 
the plant. For cxample at p. 11, ‘'Each ovule consists 
of a nucleus and is surroundod by one or two coats 
* * ♦ .”What the writer wants to mean is that each 
ovule contains the embryosac in the nucellus which is 
surrounded by one or two coats, known as integuments. 
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At the suriK' r)age again, “Throiigh this tube the male 
germ is brüugh^. inio contact with one or two ovules.*’ 
This is í iilircly wrong. In fact, two male cclls are 
contained in tliíí polleii tube, which passes through the 
micropyle of the ovule and entcrs into the embiyo&ic. 
Thero two male cclls are discharged. One fiisoa with 
the (gg Míwl th(' other fusos gcncrally with the fuscd 
polar iiiichais or sometimes with one polar nuelcus 
rcsulting in the fermation of endosperm. If there are 
many ()\'ules, iiaturally many pollon tubes enter into 
them and discharge? the male cells into the respectivo 
ernbr>’osacs. 

At j). 19 Natnml Orders are writteu. At present 
íílaiil.^j are classilical into Familicfi aceordiug to their 
phylogcnctic rolationships and tlu* words “Natural 
Orders ” have becomo obsoleto. 

On the wholc the book has niíiny excellent features 
which have mado it usídul to tlie beginners. I hopc 
the dcfccts i)oinlod oul will bo ronio<liod in the next 
edition. 

liOUlNDKA MoIIAN DaTTA 


TELUCU 

MALAPALLI OR SANGA VIJAYAMU : By 
IJnmiva Lalcshminarayana. Published hy Andhra 
Granthamaln, Madras. Dcmy OciavOt Ilalf Cloth. 
Pp. Pncf Bs. 3. 

It is a social novel in which the author has very 
succcssfully dopiclod the life of that section of humanity 
whoni tlio Law’ has branded as ‘Criminal Tribos* and 
whoin lho society ostracisos as ‘ Untouchables.* The 
author has got vision and sympathy for the imder- 
dog and in the course of his story has made many con- 
striictivc siiggostions for their uplift. Mr. Lalcshnii- 
narayana has not only a facile pen but has wonderful 
commaiid o\'(‘r the language also. instead of cmploy- 
ing the sleriotyped language of the patent literary 
mon. h(* has niadc uso of the colloquial language 
acluall\- s])okcu by the classes depicted in the story. 
This iiuio\alion mak(*s his pictures poworfully rcalistic. 

JA(b'\T-KA^’lTA : By Mr. K. Salakopachary, 
M.A.. B.L., Vakil, Coromda. Douhle Crown 16. 
Pp. 40'\-7ü6. Cloth-hound. Príra Bs. 3. To br had 
jrom (hr author. 

Il is a Tídugii Iran-slalion of IT. G. Weirs famous 
book : Uislury oj the World. It is unnessary to say 
anything about the incrils of the original work. Mr. 
Wells wrote liis book with 1'luropean rcadíirs in hb 
mind. but the Iranslator has kcpt the interests of 
Indiaii readers constanlly in view and has added copious 
notes to .«íuit their reípiirements. This makes tho book 
mon' comprehensive and useful. Sir S. Uadhakrishnan 
has added a weighty Foreward in his charming and forco- 
fiil style. In absenco of original works in our verna- 
cular.<, tlie value of such traiislalions cannot bo over- 
estiinated. 

A. N\IlAYANAnWAMY AlYER 

JIVAXA SMRITI : By Karnaraju Hanumanla 
Bnn, Kditnr, “ Bast and Wt st Series.” Rajamundry 
aSízc Crown Octnvo. Pages 231. Piicc Bc. 1/-. 

The book deals at length with the life and activi- 
ties of the late laniented Dosiraju Peda Bapayya, 
“ A Sincero Thiest*. Tho author ably traces the 
yarious life interests of Bapayya with apt and inspir- 
ing dotaiIs drawn largely out of personal knowledgc. 
There is a vivid narration of how the subject of the 
biography, born of an orthodox Brahmin family, carne 
after sore trials, to íind his solace in the Tlieism of 
the Brahmo Samaj. One understands how in his 


twenty-six years of life Bapayya becarae an example 
unto others as an ardent believor, a streniioiis reformer 
and a forvent nationalist. Prominent iimong the forma¬ 
tivo inâuences upon his mind and spirit are the noted 
personalities of feucli leaders as Dr. Sir R. Venkata 
Ratnam and the late Pandit K. Veeresalingam besidos 
the staff-menibers of the Madras Christian College. In 
spite of endless pcrsecution from his own kith and 
kin, as also froni the socioty around, tho 3 mimg hero, 
full of physical infirmitiof-* and material privations, stood 
firm in Joyalty to conviídion and dodicaled himsolf to 
the inauguration of an Anustanic (^ommunity of rc- 
formed Brahmos in Andliradesa. Accordingly every 
pagí' of the volume breathes the fragrance of a meck 
and gentio yet dauntles.s and devol('d huinan soul. 

The style of the author is commendably pleasing. 
His diligont labours in lhe field of p\irposive biography 
of an Andhra worthy, in a language not rich in this 
forin of lileraey eomposition, have been doservcdly 
recognÍK4'd by tlu' Andhra University in its recent pre- 
ecription of the book for non-detniled study in the 
intermediate classí\s. 

A. Rajagopala Rao 

KANNADA 

NMLALU-BELAKU (Shade and Light) : By Mr. 
V. SkaTamnh, 1, Second Road, Chamarajapet, 
Bangalore City. Puhlished by the author. Double 
Crown 16. Pp. VIII-{-64. Paper bound. Price Re. 1. 

Today W'e soc a new spirit porriieating all the 
veriiaculars of índia, a spirit which doíios the old 
coiiveutious and traditions and tries to íind expression 
in wider fields wilh new Ihought and new modes. The 
author of the book under review is one of the pioncers 
of thi.s new spirit in Kannada literal ure. Mr. V. 
Sitaramiah occu})ies a prominent position among the 
fuvsent poets of Karnataka. Nehlu-Belaku is a collec- 
lion of his thirtv poems on diíTorent subjects. They 
are full of beauty, imaginalion, feeling and inspiration. 
It is really a trejit to go through them. If the contents 
oi lhe books are pleasing to the heart, its printing 
and get-uj) is pl(‘asing to the eyes. In fact there are not 
luan.y books in Kannada which are so bcautifulb’ 
l)rinted. 

.\. Nakavana.svvama Aiyeu 

MARATIll 

ARVACHIN MARATHl SAIIITYA. Published 
by V. P. Neve, B.A., Barodn. Pp. Rs. 6/~. 

This book presumes* to give us under one c.over 
the hislory of modern Marathi literature in all its 
branches from 1875 to 1935, a period that also syn- 
chronises with the rcign of H. H. the Gaekwar of 
Baroda. It is a volume broiight out in connecüon 
with the Golden Jubilee Celebration of that regime 
aiul is a symposium of articles on the subject by various 
well-known writers of Maharastra like Mr. N. C. 
Kelkar, Mr. D. V. Potdan, and others. The articles 
bear a distinct mark of haste in coinposition ou every 
r)age. Some of them aro, indeed, extremely scrapi)y : 
and others leave much that should have been included 
in thcni for a thoroiigh treatment and exposition of 
Marathi literature from its early beginnings in 1875 
to its developmcnl today. The article on the growth 
of Marathi joumalism is the scrappiest and the most 
unsatisfactory of them all If we would make a special 
mention of a fcw among them that, at all, come up to 
the necegaary standard in such a piece of writing, we 
may refer to the Upsamhara at the end penned by 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar of Poona, to the article on Maratha 
History and Research by Prof. D. V. Potdan of Bharat 
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Itihasa Mandai, and üiially ihn arlicle on efforts made 
in Mnsharaslni for endowinR it with cncyclopsediaa and 
lexicoRraphy, writtrn by Mr. C. G. Karvc. We wish 
thut if tho volnme reaches its aecond odition, thc 
articles slioiild be Iboroiighly rtvised, and lhe errors of 
■comniisaion and oinission with which they bristle ail 
•ovcr tho pagos, shoiild bo corrected right through. A 
Work dono in siioli a hnrry is no crodit either to the 
sovoral wriler.s, or to tho piiblishor of thc work, Mr. V. 
P. Novo of Baroda. 

SAUITYA AND SAMAJ JIVAN : By Lalji 
Pcudsc. P}ih1ishr(l hy A. J. Jnkadc, Manohar Prinling 
Press. Pp. Price Re. 

Wo liave no i)ationoo with a writor wlio discnsses 
the subjoct of litoraturo and social lifo as a mogalo- 
maniac. Tlio ooonomic iniroprotation of history and 
tho dootrinos of Karl Marx and cominunism inay bo 
all right in tiioso proí)or ])laco. Biit what oan vou say 
of a writor who put on thoso rod glassos and roads 
through th('iu Marathi litoraturo of tho past, and oon- 
domns it \yholosalo bocauso it doos not conform to 
tlK‘so doctrinos or hav(' not boon a i>ropoundcr of his 
\icws. Litoraturo is, indood, tho rnirror of life and 
sliould n‘ílc‘ct tlu' social and othor curronts of tho age 
it dopiots. Biit wlio oan blamo, for instanco, tho saints 
of ^laharastra, as boing partizans of tho riiling class 
or lho oapitalistic form of socioLv as- tho writor of tho 
presonl booK of 150 pagos makes thom out to bo, bo- 
<;ans(> thoir poolry contains nothing in thom to siiit his 
own fancy or inl(U'])rot his own idoas? That is noithor 
sound lilorary oriticism, nor a dispassionato roviow of 
tho courso of Marathi litoraturo from il» carly bogin- 
nings to this day. Wo aro afraid tho writor has not 
thoroughly digost('d tho thought of tho various 
Eiiropoan aulliors whom ho finoly quotos in thoso pagos 
to illustrato and oinphasizo his viow i)oint. As such 
tho writing is oxtromoly oiio-sided and unjust to tlu» 
past. • Tho stylo of lho book is racy and doar. And 
if it ovokos ari answor froin tho othor sido. it shall 
havo sorvod its piirposo, It is so provocativo from 
boginning to ond. Its airn is dislinctly that of a pro- 
pagamlist. As sudi it will go tho way that all such 
writing goes. 

V. N. N.mk 

GUJARATl 

ALANKAR PRAVIOSHIKA : By Prof. Dolarrai R. 
Mankad, M.A. pnhlishcd by thc ^ Naganha Prakashan 
Mandir, Hospital Road, Karachi, Sind, Paper cover 
Pp.SS. Pricr Re. O-S -0 (103Õ). 

This is a hand book for boginners in TTniversity 
coursos, and tho difíicult subjoct of Alankar is treatod 
in such a way as to bo rcally holpful to thom. 

KUND MAIjA : By Bhnvarmhanker Vyns. 
Pahlishcd by thc IJrmi Prnkashaji Mandir, Karachi, 
Sind. Paper cover. Pp. 114 . Pricc Rc. 0 - 12-0 (19Sõ). 

Dingnad, tho groat Sanskrit poot, ia aaid to havo 
writton this i)Iay, on lhe groat tragody in Ramais life, 
viz., his oxpulsion of Sita, when sho was with child. 
Tho í)lay is vory woll written in the original and has 
temptod scholar like Dr. Woolncr to translatc it (The 
Jasmuni Garland by A. C. Woolncr). So far as this 
translation in Gujarati is concerned, wc think it is 
woll oxocuted and would cortainly bear penisal. 

AL KUBRA : By Amin (Rahcmíullah Abdur 
Rahman Manmr). Priníed aí the Muslim Gujaraí 
Press, Surat. Paper cover. Pp. G 4 . Price As. 6 (1936). 

Bibi Khadijah whom the Prophct Mahomed 
married, was a rcmarkable Arab lady. It was she 
who was the íirst to believe in the message of her 
husband and eznbracc Islam. She is thns for all time 


dubbod Tho Grcat Lady ”—Al Kubra— and the mother 
of all who profess the Muslim faith. The tale told of 
her lifo roads liko a romance, and although this book— 
which narratos it—is the translation of all Urdu book— 
it sets out vory lucidly all the rcmarkable features of 
hor—to Islani—thíi inost distinctive life. The language 
usod in thc translation i.s very easy and smooth nm- 
ning, and does credit to the pen of a Muhammadan 
writor, who is oqually at home in Gujarati and Urdu. 
Tho sliort lírofíico contribui ed by Munadi describes in 
very feeling l(‘rms tho status of woman, in pre- 
Islamic times and thc roforms effected by the Prophet 
of Islam. Tho book conlains an illustration of Bibi 
Khadijah’.s last rosting placo. It is a raro illustration. 

CHANDARNAN : By Chandravadan C. Mehía, 
B.A. Priníed at thc Lohana Mitra Steam Printing 
Press. Baroda. Paper cover. Pp. 66 . Price Re. 0-6-4) 

h'orty-throo short songs for very small children, 
vvhich Ihoy mny sing, whilo roinping, playing, or jump- 
ing, with a peculiar lilt. This in shorl. is tho work 
dono by Mr. C. C. Mohta and displayed in this little 
book. Th('y tako lho placo of songs which the children 
iu old tim('s woro supi>osod to loarn at thoir mothcrfi* 
knoo, bui which in thos(^ timos, they havo to learn at 
thoir schools. 

SHRIMAD RAJGHANDRA : Piiblished^ by 
11 emchandrn Tokarshi Mehta. Priníed at thc Nirnaya 
Sagar Press^, Bombay. Cloth bound. Pages 430-{-88. 
Pnre Rs. 2-S (1935).' 

Shrimad Rajchandra, though a Jaina by persuasion, 
was an all round roligious thinkor. Although he died 
at tho young ago of tlirity-threo in S. T. 1957, hc had 
FO ably troíl tho path of religion and inorality that in 
ras(‘ of difTiculty in solving such probleins Mahatnia 
Gandhi turn('d lo him. Ho still (jonsiders him his 

toachor. 1'hi.s First Part of tho book is the Fifth 

PJdilion of a colloclion of his writing» on vanous 
subjecis portaining to roligion, moraíity, straight- 

fonvardnoss in biisinoss and in condiict. It is a 

volumiiious colloclion still, as Mahatraaji observes in 
his Foroword “it broaths truthfulncss.” Ho says, “The 
critio oan find in tho writings matter for criticism, those 
who contido in Faith. will find much to interost them.” 
A Hindu or non-Hindu is suro to procure “ Atmanand ” 
—solf-dclight ” through thom. His preaching was so 
poworful that at all timo it was thought that it would 
bring about a schism in tho sampradaya. Biit ho did 
not livo long onough to do so. 

iriTAR HINDUSTANI SANGIT NI AITIHASIK 
SAMALOGHANA : By Pnndit V. N. Bhat Khande, 
B.A., LL.B. Transiafed by Simdarlal H. Gandhi. Pub- 
lished by the Gujarat Sahitya Sabha, . Ahmcdabad. 
Pp. 96. Price Re. 0 - 10-0 (1936). 

Mr. Bhat Khando is known all ovor índia as an 
oxport in thí' art and scionco of Indian Music, as woll 
as ils techniquc. Ho doliverod a vory learnod discourse 
on lho subjoct :iL tho Baroda All-Tndia Music Con- 
foronco. This translation of it in Gujarati is dono very 
woll and will iniorost thoso who havo to do with the 
Fubjocl. A »hort biography of Mr. Bhat Khande and 
an Tndox add usofulnoss lo the book. 

JALINI : By “ Divyannndr B.A., LL.B. Pub- 
lished by the. Nanrhelan Sahitya Mandir, Ahmcdabad. 
Paper Cover. Pp. 10 Price Rc. 0-8-0 (1936). 

This is a short play dopicliiig the present ideas of 
both boy$! and girls about choosing their own part.ncrs 
in lifo. It must bo said to thc credit of tho ‘Young 
writor ’ that ho does not pooh-pooh the old Hindu ideal 
of ohastity in w’omon, and whatever he writes, ho 
writos so às to bring his viow points and expression of 
idoas within that limit. This is a great recommonda^ 
tion in favour of a rising writer. K. M. J. 



THE POLITICO-ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE INDIA ACT 

By d. H. BUTANI, M.A., 

Lccium\ D. J, Sind College, Karachi 


Sir Samuel Hoare^s offico as Scrrotary of State 
marks tlie climax of solfish and arrop;aiit 
im})erialism, His highcst exploit was the 
índia Act. It is a forinidablc attempt to con- 
solidate and prolonp; British riile in índia. 
It lias two aspoets, the politieal and thc 
eeonoinií*, of wliich thc* lattor is the more 
iniportant. íínoiigh has alrcady been said on 
the plaiforni anel in the press about British 
political imperialism and Musliin political com- 
munalisin. My diagnosis of the situation is 
that it is the inadcquaey of oiir faith and 
coiirage that is responsiblc botli for British 
political dornination and Miislim political 
aggrandiseiiicnt. I do not attach much import- 
ance to thc political side, cxcept in so far as 
political power can be, as it ofton is, iised for 
econoinic purposes. In my opinion, British 
political imperialism and Musliin i^olitical cora- 
munalisin are niuch less dang(*rous than the 
economic cominunalisin and inii)erialism of the 
British bankors, traders, inanufacturcrs and that 
non-descript class who provido for themsolves 
comfortable corners in the Indian economy. 
The índia Act consolidatos this economic 
iniperialisin. Thcí British Home Government 
fears that Tndians will use political power 
against British economic interests. That is why 
the índia Act is more retrograde than thc* Act 
of 1919. Fear/’ says Galsworthy, “ is the 
black god-inother of all danmablc things.” 

The índia Act is described as a constitution. 
A constitution is defined l)y Aristotle as a 
nianner of life.” The first question, thereforc, 
that suggests itself to us is : Is the manner of 
political life oíTered to us by the índia Act, 
suitable to the develoi)ing purposes of our 
National economy? There is no preamble to 
which we can look for thc main principie under- 
lying the new constitution. The Act of 1919 
had a preamble, defining the British policy to be 
the progressivo realization of responsible self- 
governinent.^^ AVe have, therefore, a rcason to 
ask, whether this Act is a step in “ the progres¬ 
sivo realization of responsible self-government 
or whether it is progressivo British utilization 
of India^s human and material resources under 
cover of responsible self-government. 


Political forces inevitably impinge upon 
economic forces. In fact thc State is tending 
to be moro or less an economic institution. AVe 
shall therefore first examine thc political side 
of the constitution in order to appraise the 
economic value of the new political institutions. 

Thc clear implication of section 2 is that 
the British Parliament will remain, as it is, the 
sovereign authority for índia. Since the British 
Parliament is representativo of the British 
people, it will safeguard their economic interests 
and will use the Government of índia as a tool 
for the furtherance of the same. One witty 
member of lhe Imperial Legislativc Council rc- 
marked in the course of the discussions in that 
assembly that, so long as Lancashire sent sixty 
ineinbers to AVestminister, the British Govern¬ 
ment will always have sixty good reasons for 
favouring Lancashire at the cost of the Indian 
T(*xlil(í Industry. It rnay well be said that the 
British Government will always have 615 good 
reasons, tliere being 615 British members irr 
the British Parliament, for subordinating our 
economic interests to those of Great Britain. 

Section 7 vests the supreme executivo 
authority in the Governor-General. This 
(*xecu1ive authority is to be exercised by him in 
his discretion. ^ Discretion ’ and * individual 
judgmeiit ' an* among the words most freqiiently 
used in the índia Act. lOvery power conferred 
ui)on the Governor-G('neral or the Governor is 
to b(í exercised by him in his discretion or 
aceording to his ' individual judgment.' AVhat is 
more, tlie decision, whether a certain power is 
exercisable in ' discretion ’ by an authority, is 
also to be made by thc same authority in his 
discretion. AVe iniist give credit to Sir Samuel 
Iloare for the perfect thoroughncss with which 
h(í has prosccuted his task of strangling Indian 
nationalism. It reminds me of the policy of 
Thorough in Ircland. I had long thought 
that the theory of thc Divine Right of King.s 
had gone into the limbo of lost rubbish. It 
seems so strange that the mighty Sir Samuel has 
resurrected it from its grave, though in a differ- 
ent guise anrl name. The European monarchs 
of the seventeenth century woukl have thanked 
their stars, if they had got by such '' constitu- 
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tional mcans,” as that of the índia Act, a part 
of the power givcn to the Governor-General. 
The Governor-General becomes a re-incarnation, 
as it were, of “ the Czar of all the llussias,” and 
self-governraent remains a “ far-off divine 
event.” The rcpeated promise of self-govem- 
ment pcrhaps means that self-governinent 
will always be coming but will novcr come. All 
this means that we shall not havc the power of 
extricating ourselves from the mire of degrad- 
ding poverty. 

Section 9 sets up for “ the adrainistration of 
Federal affairs ” “ a council of ministers, not 
exceeding 10 in number, to aid and advise lhe* 
Governor-General in the exercise of his func- 
tions, except in so far as he is by or under this 
Act required to exercise his fnnetions or any of 
them in his discretion.” This council of 
ministers is not an cxccutive body. It is merely 
for aiding and advising the Governor-General in 
inatters not rclating to the lattcr’s exercise of 
individual judgmcnl. Acoording to section 11, 
defetice, ccelesiastical affairs and externai affairs 
are inatters in whieh the Governor-General will 
exercise his discretion, i.e., will not consult this 
council of ministers. Law and order (sub- 
secl.ion A), financial stability (which means 
taxation to any extent and expenditure in any 
inanner), and eredit (which means borrowing 
anywhere, at any rate and iit any time) of the 
Federal Government (sub-seetion B), safeguard- 
ing interesis of minorities (sub-seetion C) and 
prevention of taxing British or Bunnese goods 
penally or discriminatcly, whieh practically 
means the eontrol of fiscal policy ísuh-scction F), 
proteetion of the rights of any Tndian ruler 
(sub-section G) will all be the special responsi- 
bilities of the Governor-Geniiral aeeording to 
section 12; he will, aeeording fo sub-section 2, 
act in his discretion in these inatters, i.e., will 
not consult this council of ministers. AVe find, 
thereforc, that defenee, ecelesiastieal affairs, 
foreign affairs, law and order, finance, (urdit, 
the righfs of minorities and of public serviee, 
fiscal policy, policy with regard to the Indian 
States, will not lie within the jurisdiction of this 
eoimcil of ministers. For these affairs, the 
Governor-General will appoint three counscl- 
lors, whos(! salaries and conditions of serviee 
will be prescribed by H. M. in Council (sub- 
section 2 of section 11). The Governor-General 
v/ill also appoint a financial adviser, not res- 
ponsible to the Federal Assembly (section 15). 
The ten ministers will havc notliing to do but 
to flatten their noses against the glass case 
(which they cannot enter Icst they may break 
the glass) in which the dclicatc constitutional 


machinery of the Indian Department of the 
British Government will be kept and condueted 
by the orchestra of the Governor-General, his 
financial adviser and three counsellors, all 
playing to the tune of the Secretary of State 
(section 14). As the Governor-General has 
the power of choosing ministers, he can play one 
party against anollier. Aeeording to sub- 
section 5 of section 10 : 

*'* Tlie functions of the (!overnor-(i^neral with respect 
lo the choosin;; and .summnning and the dismissal of 
mini.slers and with respect to the determination of their 
salario.s shall he excrciscd by him in his discretion.” 

This council of ministers will be an utterly 
powerlcss body. It will not be in a position 
to solve the greatest problein—our poverty. 
Our constitution ought to have been adjusted 
fo solve this problein. But as matters stand, 
power will naturally be exercised for the benefit 
of the British manufacturer, trader and 
cinployee to the great detriment of the Tndian 
pcople. 

This is made much more clear by scction 14: 

“In so far as the Governor-General is. 

required to aet in his discretion.he shall be 

under the general eontrol of and comply with such 

particular directions.as may from lime to time 

be givrn to him by the Secretary of State." 

Our whole policy, even its individual items, 
w'ill thus l)c dictated from Whitchall. This 
.so-callcd “ superintcndenco of Secretary of 
State ” (fitle of section 14) is limited by the 
Tnstrumcnt of Instruetions issued to the 
Governor-General. We know this mighty 
limitation upon the Secretary of State, the 
Governor-General and the Governor. We have 
had enough cxperience of it during the period 
of dyarchy. The Governor was advised, by the 
Instrument of Instruetions, to bt; a “ friend, 
philosopher and guide ” to the ministers, but he 
aetually was, as Mr. Chintamaiii’s expericnce 
showed, moro of a hectoring dictator than of a 
friend or a guide and anything else in the world 
l>ut a philosopher. 

J’rocecding furthcr, we find that the Federal 
Assembly will be an utterly powerlcss body, as 
siction 32 vests the Governor-General with an 
absoluto veto power on any bill passed by it. 
I( practically means that the Governor-General 
will be in a position to thwart any attempt of 
the legislature to better the cconomic condition 
of the peoplc, if he chooses to do so. 

The financial powers of this assembly will 
be meagre. Scction 33 divides the “ anniial 
financial statement ” into two parts : (o) the 
sums required to meet expenditure described by 
this Act as expenditure charged upon the 
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revenuos of tho Federation; (b) siims rcquiml 
to nieet otlior fixpenditiirc, proposcd to bo made 
froni tho revenuos of the Federation. Sub- 
seeliím 3 (lescril)es the sums charged iipon tlie 
rcv(*nu('s of the Federation—salarics and 
allowanees of tlie Governor-fieneral, his iliree 
counsellors, financial adviscr, the ininisters, the 
advocate-^eneral, thií cliiof connnissioners, the 
staíT of the financial adviser, jiidí^es of tlie 
Federal Coiirt, the debt charfíos, expendi! ure 
on defence, ecclesiastical affairs, political depart- 
nient and excliided arcas. Section 34 inakes all 
tliese itoms non-votable. They cover more than 
75 i).c. of tlie expendi! ure of the Central Govern¬ 
ment at present. 'riiis is Central responsibility, 
wlii(*h our línglish masters are in all good faith 
giviii" iis. It is quite understandabhí that the 
salaries of tlu' (Tovernor-Gencíral and his 
irresponsiblo a^ents should be non-votable, but, 
pray, wliy make the salaries of ministera non- 
votable, since tliey are, by tho character of their 
Office, to enjoy tho confidence of the legislature? 
Section 10 tells us that ihcy shall hold office 
diiring his (Governor-GeneraPs) pleasure.” 

Why will the ministers at all take pains to 
ferge schemes for the economic betterment of 
tlie p('ople? They will hang upon the pleasure 
of the Gov(‘rnor-General, wíio beconies by the 
índia Act, tho lawful protector of British ves!cd 
inler(*sts. 

Sub-seetion 4 of section 33 gives iho 
Governor-General the discretionary power of 
deciding, whether a disputed item falis within 
th(' non-votable category. This is a wide power, 
ap!. to be misused. But it need not be misus(‘d, 
as sub-seetion 4 of section 34 iiiakes he 
Governor-tíeneral lhe sole authority to proposo 
deniands even of the votable catogory and sec¬ 
tion 35 authorizes him to restore a rejected grant 
for discharging any special responsibility. 
These special responsibilities are very wide (sec¬ 
tion 12) and the Governor-General has the 
power (siib-section 3 of section 9) to strctch 
tlieiii like índia rubber. Section 37 denies to the 
Federal liCgislature the exercise of any financial 
power witiiout the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General. These denied financial 
powers include taxation, expenditiire, borrowing 
and previous financial transactions. Central 
resjxmsibility depends upon the power of the 
purse. lí that is denied to us, we are as far from 
our goal as ever. 

Ohapter IV describes the legislative powers 
of the Governor-General. Section 42 vests the 
Governor-General with the power to issue 
ordinances, section 43 with rencwable ordi- 
nances, section 45 with the power to enact “ a 


Governor-GeneraPs Act and s^ection 46 to 
suspend the constitutional machinery and to 
appropriatc to hirnself any or all the powers of 
any Federal body or autliority. I am not at 
present concerneci with the merely political 
aspect of the constitutíon; but these wide 
pow^ers, iiot to be found even in the Act of 
1919, seem to me altogether so colossal, that 
I have an ilching to ask those who propose 
the w^orking of the constitutioii, if they are 
not really macl or ignorant. This ordinance- 
niaking power is sufficiently notorious in the 
political sphere. But no noticc has been taken 
of ils great significance in the economic sphere. 
For example, in September 1931, the Governor- 
General issued an ordinance arbitrarily amond- 
ing th(í (>urrency Act of 1927. Competent 
econornists aro of the opinion that this ordinance 
is responsible for tlie torrible gold exodus. Tlie 
rupee was linked on to the pound and the 
British mamifacturer got a virtual bonnty to th(' 
extení. of the depreciation of the pound. 

Part ITT provides for whai- is called “provin¬ 
cial autonoiny.^' During the last fiftcon years, 
we havo come across many intoresting defini- 
tions of this dubious phrasc. Sir Samuel 
Hoare^s interpreta!ion iwS final : Provincial 
autonomy moans Governor^s airtonomy. Section 
49 makes the Govornor the executivo authority 
of the provinco. Section 50 creates an advisory 
council of ministers, who shall have no right 
even to advise on matters pertaining to the 
Governor^s discretion. Aceording to scction 51, 
they “ shall be chosen and suinmoned by him 
and shall hold office during his pleasure.’^ Sec- 
lion 52 d(*fines the special responsibiliíies of the 
(loveriior -law and order, minorities, public 
servants, excluded areas, in my own province 
the Sukkur Barrage and in Central Provinces the 
Berar. Scction 53 makes it clear that the In- 
strument of Tnstruetions, the nicest part of the 
constitutional tmnasha from the literary point 
of view, will have no legal binding upon the 
Governor. Section 54 makes the Govemor res- 
ponsible to the Governor-General for matters 
pertaining to the Governor-Generars discretion. 
This contradicts even that limited interpretation 
of financial autonomy, given by the first nomi- 
nated President of the Assembly, that it means 
not self-government, but only freedom from the 
control of the Governor-ÍTeneral and tke Secre- 
tary of State. Far from self-government, this 
proviníúal autonomy does not cover even the 
limited scope of this definition. 

Scction 60 gives two chambers to Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, United Provinces, Bihar and 
Assam. My objection to this is, not that it will 
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make the provincial legislatures polítically 
reactionary, for from the political point of view, 
tlie índia Act is so bad that it could not possibly 
be worse. My objection is that the constitu- 
tional machinery is already very costiy and that 
it is wastefui extravaganco to make it still 
costlier by tho appendage of a useless second 
eliambcr. 

Soction 75 gives an absoliite veto power to 
the Governor to be cxercisod in his discretion. 
This is provincial aiitonomy. In faot this pro¬ 
vincial autonoiny is an autonoiny more for the 
Covcrnors of tlio provinccs than for the provin¬ 
cial legislatures or ministers. 

In tlíc ])rovincial biidgcts also, cortain items 
aro non-votablo, acrording to soction 79. Sub- 
soction 3 of soction 78 enimiorates those items : 
salarics and allowancos of Governor, ministers, 
advocato-goncral, jiidgos of the high court, debt 
chargcs, expendituro of administering excluded 
arcas, oto. Tho ])rovincos will be aiitonomous; 
but tho salarios of ministers—the servants of 
an autoiiomoiis hody —will be non-votable. 
Soction 80 authorizos the Governor to restore a 
lejpcted grant, if it affocts his spccial respon- 
sibility. Soction 82 donies the provincial Icgis- 
laturo lho pow('r to doai with any financial 
mattor witlmul tho provioiis pormission of the 
Govornoi*. 

Soction 88 authorizos tho Governor to issue 
ordinanoos, M‘c(ion 89 ronowal)lo ordinajieos, soc¬ 
tion 90 to ('Jiaol a GovornorV Act, soction 92 to 
govorn the oxoludod arcas withoiit tluí rostraints 
of any fodoral or ])rovineiaI hiw, soction 93 to 
snspend tho i)rovinoial constitution and to appro- 
l)riato all or any of th(' powors of any provincial 
Í)ody. Those [mwors woro not onjoyed by the 
Gov(U’nor ovou in tho (Constitution of 1919. Tho 
índia Act does not givo us legislative or financial 
auíonoiny and it is j)líiin Iravesty of truth lo 
t('ll us thal we havo got it. To those who want 
to aceept offires iincler the new constitution 9 
we may quote Omar-Khyyam: Fools, 

your plaee is iieither here nor there 

As if all tho above powors woro noi suffi- 
táont, section 108 puts further restrictions upon 
the legislative powers of tho federal and pro¬ 
vincial legislatures. Sub-sectioTi (F l) and (Gl) 
of soction 108 aro of great econoinic importance. 
Sub-scction (F 1) forbids tho federal legislatiiro, 

* uiiless tho Govornor-Genoral in his discretion 
thinks fit to givo his previoiis sanction ”, to 
“ subjoct persons not resident in British índia 
to greatei’ taxation than persons resident in 
British índia or siibjcct companies not wholly 
controllcd and managed in British índia to 
greater taxation than companies wholly con- 
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trolled or managed therein This has great 
danger under a policy of protection, to which the 
Government of índia is pledged by its acceptance 
of the recommendations of the Fiscal Commission 
of 1921. 

Protection means reservation of “ home 
market ” and home employment ” for “ home 
persons.” But if foreigners float companies in 
their country and currency but set up factories 
or do business in our country, they shall be able 
to enjoy all the benefits of protection, for which 
the people of índia pay. Protection means tax- 
ing the consumer to benefit the producer; but the 
consumers as a body, are roughly idcntical with 
the producers as a body; hence protection is 
just and profitable. But the forcigner is not 
a consumer of our manufactured goods. He, as 
a producer in índia, gains from protection but 
does not pay for it. It is therefore absolutely 
just that the taxation on the foreign producer in 
índia rniist be greater tlian the same on the 
Indian producer, who paya, as a consumer, an 
indirect tax duc to protection. Sub-section (G 1) 
therefore places the foreign producer in índia in 
a more favourable position than the Indian pro- 
ducor. J^rotection is thus nullified in a vicious 
way. So far as Indian insurance and banking 
business are concorned, they can only be pro- 
teefed by subjecting foreign insurance and 
banking concerns to heavicr taxation than 
Indian companies. But this power is deniod to 
us f)y the índia Act. 

»Sul)->oction (G 1) is contradictory to inter- 
national law and practice. The federal legisla- 
turo cannot, witliout tho previous sanction of 
the Governor-General, pass a bill or amend- 
ment which “ affecls the grant of relief from 
any federal tax on income in respect of income 
taxod oY laxablo in the United Kingdom.” In 
ordor to avoid double taxation on income, both 
in tho country of incorporation and the country 
of business, internaiional arrangements have 
boon mado. whoreby income tax is collected in 
ono fdace and sharod b(‘twcen the two. Even 
in iljo British empiro, tia» British Exchequer has 
onlored into agretanont with the British 
dominions, whoreby the British Government 
foregooH, up to half of its maximum rate of 
income tax, on all tho incomes which have paid 
similar taxes in any British dominion. But 
índia is a helploss dopondency. The British 
bond-hold('r, pensionor, official, entrepreneiir, 
receiving money from índia in sterling, pay 
income tax to lhe Britisli Exclicquer. Thus ia 
our Exchequer mulctod of vast surns of money, 
wliich would go a long way to relieve the poor 
people of índia of a burden of taxation, admittod 
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by Sir Gcorgc Scluister, to be crushing. Prof. 
Shah cstimatos that the loss in respcct of the 
Governrnont of India^s paymcnts on stcrling 
bonds aniounts to no less than four crores a 
yoar. Tfic loss in respcct of Indian incomcs of 
Britisli f)ensioncrs and tradcrs ia a tcrrible one. 
Taxation is a sort of payinent for the Services 
of govcrnnient. Biit British traíicra in índia 
want to enjoy all the iMmefits of govcrnmont 
without i)aying for it. This is logalised by the 
índia Act. 

(íliapter III is inost important from the 
economic point of view, as it relates to “ dis- 
crimination.” Siib-section A of section 111 
permits the unrcstricted immigration of 
Britishers into índia. Siib-section B exeinpts 
Britishers from any restriction on “ the aequisi- 
tion, holding or disposal of property, the holding 
of public oíBce, or the carrying on of any oceupa- 
tion, trade, biisiness or profession.” I do not 
know how this section will be interpreted. If, 
howev(»r, the lelbír of the law is insisted upon, 
this section oan prevent the Indianization of 
public Services. That goes against the policy 
accepted by tlic; Government of índia. As 
regards the carrying on of ^^any oceupation, trade, 
business or profession,” every country including 
England tries to r(‘servc its oceupation, trade, 
business and i)rofession for the nationals of its 
own country. This scction prevents us from 
concentrating employmcnt in the hands of our 
own people. It does not give us the power to 
dislodge the Britisher from the privilcged posi- 
tion he oceupies in the economic system of our 
country. Insurance, banking, foreign exchange, 
foreign trade, Coastal and overseas shipping and 
public utility Services will always remain the 
the rich i)reserves of the Britisher. The aequisi- 
tion of control over Indian institutions by 
Britishers will also continue unabated. This 
recalls to my mind the case of the Allahabad 
Bank, once a prosperous Indian Joint-stock 
Bank, which was bought out by the P. and O. 
Banking Corporation, incorporated in England. 
This section indicates that we shall not be able 
to raise our little finger to prevent the foreigner 
from aequiring a mortgage over the wealth of 
our country. This section will also render pro- 
tection niigatory. It has been our cxperiencc 
that, whenever the Government has given pro- 
tection to any industry, foreigners have set up 
factories in our own country in order to enjoy 
the benefits of protection and beat us on our 
own ground. This scction will prevent the 
taking of necessary action to make protection 
real and effective. But this section has a 
deceptive ting^. pf reciprocity. It assures us 


that if there are any such restrictions on Indians 
in Britain, then we can also put similar restric¬ 
tions on Britishers. This is reciprocity, at once 
the sign of the fairrnindedness and generosity of 
the Britisher I As a matter of fact, “ the aequi- 
sition, holding oi‘ disposal of property, the hold¬ 
ing of public ofiSce, or the carrying on of any 
oceupation, trade, business or profession ” by 
Indians in Britain is so ncgligiblc that no restric¬ 
tions nced be placcd on them. But if we 
examine closely the institutional strueture of 
English economy, we find that, though there are 
no such legal restrictions, there is certainly a 
mass of customary practices, which i)rcvcnt 
Indians from engaging in economic activity in 
Britain. So this note of reciprocity, that is 
appended to every section in the chapter rclat- 
ing to disci imination, is a gloss or a vencer over 
the one-sided partiality to the British trader and 
the gross injustice done to us. 

Accorrling to section 113, our company law 
shall not ap])ly to a C()mi)any incorporated in 
the United Kingdom, the tnembers of its govern- 
ing body, its share or bond-holders, its oíli(;ers,. 
ugents and even servants. The federal legisla- 
tiire cannot, aceording to sub-siudion A, inake it 
compulsory for companies to bc incorporated in 
índia, or to have their headoíficii in índia or to- 
have their capital in rupees instead of in stcrling. 
We suíTer a great economic loss by companies 
fimctioning in índia but incorporated in foreign 
countries and witii their capital in foreign cur- 
roncies. This rneans that Indian customers of 
these for(‘ign institutions, which are mainly 
British, remain ignorant of their exact com- 
mcrcial status and when they go into liquida- 
tion, the prior lien on their assets bclongs to 
the foreigner, practically nothing being left for 
Indian creditors. Many of these institutions, as 
Mr. Manu Subedar points out in his Minority 
Report of the Central Banking Inquiry Com- 
mittee, wield their powerful influence in kecping 
Indian business in foreign hands. Ile quotes the 
statement of Mr. Beaumont Pease, the Chair- 
rnan of the Mercantile Bank of índia, that the 
British Banks in índia are responsible for the 
export of capital from our country. The British 
banks, Mr. Thakur complains in his famous 
book on banking, prefer second-rate clerks of 
English banks to highly trained Indians, yet the 
federal law cannot even compel them to employ 
Indians. In fàct the section makcs out so ex- 
haustive a list of exemptions from federal com¬ 
pany law, as to raise the status of the British 
companies in índia into something like sovereign 
bodies. It is this economic imperialism that is 
more dangerous than all the political powers of 
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the Govcrnor-General, becausc it is responsible 
for an enormous and terriblc drain of wcalth 
froin üur coimtry. 

Sub-section 2 of soction 113 makes it com- 
pulsory to extend to British companics, with no 
arronipanying restrictions rclating to any of tbeir 
fcaturos, “ total or partial exemption from, or 
prcforeiitial troatrnent in rcspect of taxation ’’ 
givcn to Indian companics. This sub-scction 
has also an inopcrative reciprocai note appended 
tc it; biit I shall not wastc my indignation on 
this formal sanctimoniousness. But a natural 
<liioslion ariscs : Why should thc Indian Ex- 
cliequcr suffcr for cncouraging British com- 
pani(*s? AVhat do wc get from thcm cxcept their 
detcrniination to min our industry? Lesa taxa¬ 
tion on tlie Indian prodiicer must bc compensated 
for by grc^atcr taxation on thc Indian peoplc in 
general. Bnt this sub-section makes it com- 
pnlsory that the Indian peoplc must also pay 
for less taxation on Britisli companics. This is 
grossly nnjust and unfair. But wc cannot 
questiíni, why aiich things are sanctioned. 
b('causc lho conslitutional lav^^ycra tell us, that 
th(' British Parliament ia aovereign, and thcrc- 
fore it can do cvcrything cise, aave makc a man 
a wornan (U* a wonian a man. The saying is 
vory mighty; but Prof. Laski tella us in his 
Grammer oi' í^)litics lhat, if thc King in Parlia¬ 
ment determines to exercise his full sovcrcignty, 
il is a sign that he will soon cease to be thc King 
'in J^irliamcnt. 

Section 115 makes Coastal reservation 
imi)ossible. Oiu' feels a bit helplcss, whcn one 
reads section 115 of thc índia Act, telling us 
that wc cannot l('gislatc about thc ship hersclf, 
lier masier, oflicíuvs, crew, passengers or cargo” 
in siich a way as to discriminate in our favour. 
Praj^, why bc so thorough even about the crew? 
Poor Indians arc wcak, and you need not be so 
thorough; and why tell us that if British law 
discriminates against Indian ships, Indian law 
can discriminate against British ships to thc 
same extent? Is there any Indian ship plying 
on thc Brilish coast? Is not the British coast 
actually though not Icgally reserved for British 
ships? Did not thc British Government build 
up British shipping by thc Navigation Acts? 
But no questioii : thc índia Act is the eleventh 
commandment over-riding all the ten comrnand- 
ments of Jesus. Did not Jesus say, “ Give us, 
Lord, our daily bread.” Does not the British 
Parliament improve upon the Bible by its legal 
praycr: '' Give us, Lord, somebody else^s 

bread?” 

Section 116 makes it compulsory that 
.grants, bounties, subsidies given to Indian com- 


panies must also be given to British compãnies 
functioning in índia. This means that either 
wc should not cncourage Indian industry, or if 
we do so, we must also encourage those who 
want to strangle Indian industry. 

Section 118 provides that the provisions of 
this chapter will be dcclarcd void by an order-in- 
council, if a convention is arrived at betwecn 
the Indian and British govemmcnts, ensuring 
rcciprocity of treatment betwecn their nationals. 
A reasonable convention cannot be arrived at, 
nnlcss the Britisher is hard pressed by a sus- 
tained boycott of British goods, because the 
Britisher will ask for his pound of flesh. He will 
not aceopt less than what the law gives him and 
wc cannot willingly agree to give him more. 
Such a convention has therefore no economic 
possibilitics. 

Section 119 relates to professional and 
technical qualifications, section 120 to medicai 
qiialifications. Thcy arc couched in thc same 
language as the previous scctions and thc same 
objections can bc urged against them. 

Chapter 1 of Part VII relates to finance. 
Aceording to section 137, certain succession 
duties, stainp duties, terminal taxes and taxes 
on freights and fares shall bc Icvicd and collccted 
by the Fcrlci'ation but shall bc distributed among 
thc provinc(‘s. The Federation will have the 
right to Icvy surcharges on thc same to be re- 
tainod for its own purposes. Section 138 relates 
(o taxes on non-agricultural incoine. Tt provides 
that incom(*-lax shall bc Icvicd and oollected by 
the Federation, but a perci*niage prcscribed by 
an order-in-council íperhaps after thc inquiry of 
Rir Otto Nemciyar) shall bc given to thc pro- 
vinces not immediately but after a prcscribed 
period. From thc pri‘scribcd percentage, a pres- 
cribed sum shall be rctained in cach ycar of the 
prcscribed period. For * a furlhcr prcscribed 
period ' á prcscribed sum shall be retained in 
cach ycar but it shíill bc gradually reduced so as 
to give thc provinces thc full prcscribed percent¬ 
age after the .second prcscribed period. The 
Federation will have the right to Icvy and 
retain surcharge on income-tax. Rcctions rclat¬ 
ing to income-tax arc a raastcrpiccc of confu- 
sion wwse confounded. Nothing can be said 
for or against them until we sce the orders-in- 
council. 

Aceording to section 140, salt tax, excise 
duties and export duties shall be levied and 
collccted by the Federation, but they may be dis¬ 
tributed fully or partially among the provinces, 
as thc federal Icgislature determines. Section 141 
requiros the prior sanction of thc Govemor- 
General to bilis affecting taxation in which the 
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provinces aiv intorested. The fJovernor-General 
as tlio licad o/ tho Govormiient of índia, which 
is a pariy in the prcsent poli tical striigp;le, will 
bo nhio, if he so chooses, to play onc provincc 
against anothcr, as onc community can be playcd 
againsl anotlior. The resiilt of this schcme of 
federal finance niay be to crcatc provincial 
coininiinnlisni in addition to religious com- 
niunalism. 

Scction 152 has specific economic signi- 
fieance. The Governor-General has the powcr, 
exercisable in discretion, to appoint and reinovt^ 
the Governor and Deputy (.Jovernor of the 
Reserve Bank, to siipersede its Central Board of 
Direcíors, to take aiiy aetion eons('qnent there- 
on and even to put the bank in liquidation. 
Scction 153 requires the previous sanction of 
the Governor-General for any “ bill or amend- 
ment which affects the coinage or currency of 
the Federaiion or the constitution or functions of 
the Reserve Bank of índia.” Both these 
sections taken ixigether indicatc that the 
Governor-General will control our purchasing 
power. A study of the economies of central 
Banking shows, how this powcr can be used or 
misused for encouraging or strangling national 
industry. A control over purchasing powcr is 
the most potent wcapon of oxploitation. It can 
be used to create a tendoncy to iinport or export 
gold. As Mr. Kaul showed in a paper rcad ai. 
the Economic Conference of 1933, it is the 
deflationary policy of the Government of índia, 
which is rcsponsible for the gold exodus. The 
control over currency, exchange and fiscal policy 
which the Governor-General will enjoy, can be 
used for giving a natural bounty to the British 
manufacturer. 

Chapter II relates to borrowiiig and audit. 
Aceording to seetion 161 : “ all powers vested in 
the Secretary of State in Council of borrowing 
in sterling on the sccurity of the revenues of 
índia shall eease ” as soou as the F(*deration is 
established. This coneession is perhaps t.he 
rcsult of fear of repudiation of debts, threatenod 
by the Lahore Congress and reconunended by 
the eoininittee appointed by the Karachi Con¬ 
gress. In fact it may well be said, that the 
índia Act is the result of panic íelt by certain 
Britishers about their vested interosts in índia. 
Thcy have tried to protect the existi ng vested 
interests with an incomparable tenacity, but 
thcy do not want to risk more. But this con- 
cession does not amount to much. Scction 315 
authorizes lhe Secretary of State to borrow in 
sterling during the indefinite transitional period. 
Seetion 162 authorizes the Governor-General to 
borrow within such limits and to give guarantees 


within such limits as are prcscribed by the 
federal legislature. Scction 163 relates to pro¬ 
vincial borrowing within limits prescribed by the 
provincial legislature. 

Seetion 166 authorizes His Majesty to 
appoint an auditor-general for índia. The 
character of the appointing authority and its 
antecedents indicatc that the post will be a 
preserve for a Britisher. Seetion 170 authorizes 
the Governor-General, in his discretion, to 
appoint an auditor of Tndian Home Accounls. 
who shall perforrn audit functions with rcspect 
to transactions in the United Kingdom affecting 
the revenues of the Federation, the Federal 
Railway Authority or of any provincc. This 
additional appointrnent is highly objectionablc, 
as the same functions can be performed by the 
auditor-general. It is a just eriticism of Indo- 
British policy that reforms have often meant 
nothing more than the deliberatc creation of 
comforlable official posilions for Britishers. 
When dealing with our money, the British 
government does not observe even the simplest 
rules of ceonorny. Our crying neiíd is a cheap 
administration suited to our poor (àrcumstances 
But lhe administration set up by the índia Act 
will be even costiier than the prcsent top-heavy 
one. 

Scction 178 relates to exisiing loans, 
guarant('(ís and other financial obligations and 
makes them binding upon the Federation and 
the provinces. This puts an end, Icgally speak- 
ing, to the deinand for an inquiry into the 
financial obligations bctwcen índia and Britain 
with a view to a just apportiomnent of the 
biirdens between the two countries. We may noi 
cry, as Prof. Shah advises us in his annexure 
to the Congress Cornmittce^s Report on Financial 
Obligations, over “the spilt milk^s possiblc 
nourishment to the gencrations yet unborn,” 
though “ the spilt milk ” amounts to no Icss than 
924 crores of rupees. It may also be a better 
part of wisdoin, as Sir M. Visvesvarya suggests 
in his Planned Economy for índia, to bribe the 
British people by accepting the obligations, 
which the latter ought in justice to bear, and 
thus to get Swaraj. One may very reasonably 
question the cíTectiveness of this bribery. But 
nobody in his senses can admit the justice of 
this alTair. Even if we forego the claim with 
regard to mòneys paid out, we miist deinand an 
inquiry into the outstanding financial obliga- 
tion between índia and Great Britain. 

Part VIII of the Act relates to “ the Federal 
Railway Authority ”—a specially creatcd body. 
It shall be the execulivc authority of the Federa¬ 
tion in respect of the regulation and construe- 
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tion, niaintenancc and operation of railways. 
This “ cxccutive authority extcnds to the carry- 
ing on in connection with any federal railways? 
of such undcrtakings as, in the opinion of the 
authority, it is expedient should be carried on 
in connection thcrcwith and to the making and 
cariying into cffect of arrangements with othcr 
persons for the carrying on by those persons of 
such undcrtakings.” These “ other persons ” 
will be, as it is clear, British railway coinpanies 
in charge of certain federal railways and British 
contractors supplying railway stock for the same 
Section 182 authorizcs the Govemor-General to 
appoint no Icss than three-sevenths of the 
meinbers of the Authority and aiso to appoini 
one mcrnbcr as the President thereof. Aceord- 
ing to section 1 of the 8th Schedule appended to 
the Act, the Governor-General can appoint all 
the seven merabers of the Authority. This 
schcdulc can bc amended by the federal legisla- 
tur(! but not without the previous perinission of 
the Governor-General. Aecording to section 6 
of the Schedule, all questions in a mceting of 
the Authority will be decided by a majority, so 
that it means that the Governor-General’s inen 
will dominate the Authority. This naturally 
niean.s that British interests will dominate ouí 
railway policy. A forcign control over our 
railway policy has dangerous potentialities. It 
can be so used as to nnxke the marketing of 
Indian goods very eostly and the saine of 
foreign goods ridiculoiisly cheap. Railway is a 
huge consumer of the produets of hcavy industiy 
■—locomotives, wagons and other iron and sleel 
produets. The federal railways can be managed 
in such a way as to lay the solid foundations of 
a prosperous hcavy industry in índia. But if 
British interests dominate this railway authority, 
as thcy will, it is the British hcavy industry 
which shall prosper. The Central Govern¬ 
ment’s annual demand for railway materiais is 
about thirty crores of rupees. This enornious 
demand can be utilized for encouraging Indian 
industry. But it will not be so utilized, as 
section 183 indieates. 

Section 183 lays down the directions and 
princii)lcs to be obsen^ed by the Railway 
Authority. 

“ The vAiilliority in díscliargin^i; lheir fiinctions under 
this A cl shall proceed on biisincss principies diie regard 
being had by ihcm to the interests of agriciiltiire, industry, 
comincrcc and the general public.” 

“ Business principies ’’ inean nothing else 
but “ Buy British ” and arrange the freight 
schedule in a way so that the people may “ buy 
British/' Sub-section 2 compels the authority 
to be guided on questions of policy by instruc- 


tions of the Federal Government, but if there is 
a dispute bctween the Government and the 
Authority as to whether a question is or is not 
a question oí policy, the Governor-Generars 
decision in his discretion shall be final If 
there is a conflict bctween British and Indian 
interests, the Governor-General will naturally 
favour British interests. Sub-section 4 raakcs the 
authority absolutely subordinate to the Governor- 
General—not to the Federal Government—as 
if the cxecutivc authority of the federation in 
regard to those matters wcre vested in him." 
The Authority will be bound to obey his direc¬ 
tions. The purpose of creating this Federal 
Railway Authority is to makc the federal rail- 
ways a rich preserve for the British in- 
vestor, the British employee, the British heavy 
industry and to inake our railway system work 
in siieh a way as to faciliiate the cheap market¬ 
ing of British goods in índia. For this purpose, 
the Governor-General has bccn invested with 
special responsibilities so as to make him the 
the cffective protector of British vested interests 
and every attempt has been made to wihtdraw 
the Federal Railway Authority from the influence 
of popular representatives. Aecording to the 
8th Schedule, no one who is or lias been within 
the last 12 months a member of the federal or 
provincial legislatures can be a member of the 
Authority. Moreovor, aecording to section 192, 
the federal Icgislatiirc cannot regulate the rates 
of fares charged on any railway cxeept on the 
reeommendation of the Governor-General 
Section 199 einpowers the Governor-General to 
appoint directors and deputy dircctors of rail¬ 
way companies in índia. 

Part X of the Act relates to the Services of 
the Crown in índia. Chapter I doais with 
defence Services. The Comniander-in-Chicf will 
rernain a white clephant, Iiis pay and allowanccs 
fo be defrayod ont of Tndinn revenues aecording 
to section 232. It has been acknowledged 
even by Mr. Rainsay MacDonald (in his 
*' Goverment of índia ”) that the army is an 
Imperial Ariny. Yet the staggering i>ay and 
the still more staggering nllowanees of an 
imperial oíTicer shall be foisted on this pooi 
dcpendency. Seedion 233 authorizcs His 
Majest^»^ in Council to fill in defence appoint- 
ments as he chooses. His Majesty can grant 
commissions in Indian forces to any lawfully 
enlisted person, aecording to section 235. The 
Seeretary of State will regulate the conditions 
of Service of Indian forces. Section 236 gives to 
the meinbers of the Indian forces the right of 
appeal to the Seeretary of State against the 
orders of the Government of índia. The pay, 
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allowíinccs, pcnsion.s or othor siirns payable to 
pcrsons wlio are sorviní^ or have served in 
Iiidian Forces, sliall bc chargcd on thc rcvenues 
of th(‘ F('(leraLion ísection 237). It is also 
addcd ; 

“ Noiliiiií' herein contained sliull bc conslrued as 
limiiiníi flio inicrprclarion of the pencral provisions of 
lliis Arl cliarfíiiiíí on ibc sabi reveniics rxpenditurc "wilh 
r<*s*prrl lo dcfcnrc.** 

I)()(‘s this ni('an tliat the British govorn- 
mont. can ineliide anyiliinfí elso, too, in oui 
(bdenee ('xpenditiirc? Is this inoant as a loop- 
holíí for lettinp; tlio British Home rjovemincnt 
ehar^*(' iipon oiir reveiuies, as they have donc in 
the ])ast, the wliolc or part of the cost of the 
wars, in whieh they eiiííaííe for their own selfisl) 
purp()S(\s? 1 ain siirí)nsed that tliercí is not a 
siiip:l(' wont aboiit the Tndianization of the Ariny 
in the chaptiT on dídeneo SíTviees. This is the 
o]-eatest blot on British poliey. We shall con- 
liniK* to ])ay for an arniy, iind('r non-Tndian 
eontrol, undia’ whose shadow the British Govern¬ 
ment and the Britisli merehant will power- 
fiil and ricli. 

Section 211 authorizes the Secretary of 
8tate to continue to inake appoiniinents to the 
Tndian (-ivil Service, Indian ^I(‘dieal Service 
and Tndian Police S(‘rvice. The steel-fraino ” 
■of lh(* C-ivil Service shall, therefore, still bc there. 
The aiiornaly of popular ininistcrs and their 
“ niast(*rly servanisshall continue. There are 
innumerable Indians, who can íill with credit 
and distinction the posts oceupied by Britishers 
in our Civil Service. There is no justification 
for recruitment by the Secretary of State, whicb 
practicalh'' means the recruitment of Britishers 
or of Indians, who have to compete with them at 
Great cost and disadvantage in an alien cliinate. 
But this is not all. The Tndian, ininistcrs will 
not be able to disiniss their servants. Aceording 
to sub-section 2 of section 240, “ no such person 
.... shall be disinissed . . by any authority 
subordinaie to that by which he was appointed.” 
Aceording to sub-section 3 B of section 241, a 
rueinber of lhe ("ivúl vS(‘rvicí' shall have the right 
of appeal against a nnnister’s order which (l) 
punishes or fornially censures hini, or (2) alters 
to his advantage any rule by which his condi- 
tions of Service are roGulated, or terininales his 
appointinent otherwise than u])on his reaching 
the aGc fixed for superannuation. Section 247 
authorizes tíie Secretary of State to prescribe 
rules as respects pay, leavc, pension and general 
rights of the Civil S(n*vicc. The result of all 
thesc sections will bc that Indians will bc denied 
reasonable opportunities to serve their country 
in rcsponsible positions, thc servants will be 


stronger than their masters, the ministers; and 
the Secretary of State will be in a position to 
fill thc pockets of his British appointees with 
our money. If the socio-econotnic poliey of a 
provincial minister happens to clash with British 
interests and if thc British Civil Servants refusc 
to carry it oiit, the minister cannot, without 
being insiilted into the bargain, punish or 
formally censure or dismiss the disobedient 
British servants. This is provincial autonomy. 
Sub-scction 2 of scction 244 authorizes thc 
Secretary of State to appoint “ suitablc persons ” 
(naturally Britishers, considering the character 
ol their functions) to fill Civil posts in conncc- 
tion with the discretionary functions of thc 
Covernor-General. These will be newly creatcd 
posts, adding to tluí ruinous costliness of our 
ailministration. 

Section 272 is vory objectionable from thc 
(‘conornic point of view. Pensions payable to 
or in respect of retinul British officers per- 
inanently residing outside índia, shall be exempt 
from all taxation imposiid by Tndian law. I 
have already criticized this point in dealing with 
the restrictions on tlui power of fcfleral legisla- 
ture rclating to relief from f('deral income tax 
in respect of incomes tax(‘d or taxable in thc 
rniteil Kingdorn. 

Sub-scction 3 of section 280 charges a part 
of th(‘ expenditure of the índia Oflici' on federal 
r(*vennes. These charges will be attributed to 
functions performed by the índia OÍTice on 
behalf of thc federation. In this, thc whole 
cost of the índia OíTice can possibly come in. 
The amount will be fixed by an agreement 
betwcen thc Governor-Ccneral and the British 
treasury, which practically means that the 
British government will pay itself out of our 
revenues, as much as it chooses, to defray the 
expenditure of one of its own departments. 

Section 281 transfers all persons ernployed 
on thc permanent establishment of the 
Secret-ary of State in Council to thc dcpartment 
of thc Secretary of State. This is only a lega) 
forinality. But section 281 makes thc federal 
revenues rcsponsible for paying a part of their 
superannuation allowances, compensation 
allowances, retiring allowances, additional 
allowances or gratuities duc to them for Service 
before sueh a transfer. 

Section 288 separates Adim from índia. 
Sir Samuel Hoare has made Herculean efforts 
to protect British vested interests in índia; but 
nothing is said in thc Act about protccting oui 
Icgitirnate interests in Aden. Our merchants 
have invested large sums of money in the com- 
merce of Aden. We have been administering 
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and developing Aden from our pockets. Yet 
nothing is donc to safcguard our cconomic 
interests. The property of the Government of 
Adcn is rcally the property of the Government 
of Bombay. Yet now it shall be confiscated to 
tjie iiritisli Colonial Office for British use! 

Sub-section A 1 of section 289 separates 
Sind froni the Bombay Presidency. Out- 
wardly, this is to please Muslim cornmunalists. 
But few people are aware that British com- 
mercial magnates had a great dcal to do with the 
separation of Sind from Bombay. The people 
of Sind stand to lose much more by Britisl? 
commercial communalism than from Muslim 
poli tical communalism. People outside Sind 
wili be surprised to learn lhat British capitalists 
have acquired thousands of acres of larid from 
landlords and peasants of Sind at ridiculous 
prices, as the latter are in a poor way at pn^sent 
They are daily aequiring more and moní land 
and the danger of Europeah absentee land- 
lordism is tremendous. It will be just like a 
distant suctioii pump. Vigorous efforts are 
being made by the government to turn Sind 
into a cotton producing arca to supply raw* 
materiais to the spindles of Great Britain. The 
grain arca is being reduced by differential land 
rcvcnuc. Cotton crops escape with a nominal 
charge. Irrigation facilities from the Sukkur 
Barrage water sujiply are given at cheaper rates 
to cotton producers than to the others. It is in 
the air that a British company is being formed 
for starl.ing facto ries in Sind and to aequire 
imblic utility Services, It is for the vigorous 
execution of a policy of British commercial 
utilization of Sind that it is being separated 
fiom the Bombay Presidency. 

Aceording to sub-section 2 of section 46, 
Burma shall cease to be part of índia.There 
is absolutely no ground for this separation but 
that of the British utilization of Burmese 
mineral deposits. (Karachi Congress Resolu- 
tion moved by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru). The 
Government of Burma has been so organized 
by the índia Act as to aid this utilization by 
British companies. 

Section 321 makes the Gov('rnor of Burma 
lhe sole executive authority. He shall have not 
only “ all such powers and duties conferred or 
iinposed on him by or under this Act,” but also 
“ such other powers of His Majesty as His 
Majesty may be pleased to assign to him.” 
Aceording to sub-section 2 of section 321, these 
other powers ” are not to bc exercised under 
the liinitations of this Act. This is much more 
than what the Governor-General of índia will 
have under the new constitution. Burma shall 


not have, for obvious reasons, eveii the facade 
of provincial autonomy given to the Indian pro- 
vinces. Section 323 creates an advisory council 
of ministers, who cannot advise him with regani 
tc his discrctionary fimctions or special respon- 
sibilities. 

“The fmiclions uf íIk* Govcriior wilh ivspect to the 
choosin;; anil suininoniii^ and disniissal of minislers and 
wilh resprrf lo tlio dotiTininalion of líieir salaries shall be 
cxcrcisiíd l)> him in his discrriioii.” (Snb-secliun 5 of 
section 324). 

The ministers will be th(* Governor^s crea- 
tures. Scction 325 divscribes lhe discretionar^’^ 
fimctions of the Governor: defence, ecclesiastical 
allairs, excliidcd arcas, specially selected as 
those having mineral deposits, control of 
monetarv policy, externai afTairs and rclations 
betwoen Burma and other doiriinions. For these 
functions, the Governor will íippoint three 
counsellors and onc' financial advisor, all res- 
ponsible to him alonc*. Section 326 enumerates 
lhe Governor^s special rosponsibilitios, which arc 
the same as those* of the Governor-General of 
índia. The Governor shall be under the 
superintcndenco of tlie Secretary of State with 
regard to the Govern()r's exercise of discrctionary 
functions. The Gove^rnor^s powers with regard 
to logislation, restrictions or discrimination^ 
financo, borrowing, lhe Burma Raihvay Board, 
the Service of the crown in Burma arc the same 
as those of the Governor-General of índia. 
Burma shall be for all practical purposes a 
colony to be iitilized for British purposes. 

The índia Act of 1935 takes us back to the 
pre-war times. It is a colossal breach of faitli. 
The Governor-General under tlie Act of 1935 
has greater power than his predecessors under 
the Act of 1919. The GovcTiior, under the so- 
cnlled provincial autonomy of the Act of 1935, 
has much greater power than his predecessors 
under the dyarchy of the Act of 1919. Sir 
Samuel Hoarc has t-hus made an attempt to 
mak(' the clock of time move backwards. 
Sir Georgo Schuster described our condition at 
the Economic Conference of 1933 : 

“ In inn inal limes tlic {irrat masses of índia live wilh 
bul a very narrow margin over the barest necessity. But 
in the present crononiie. crisis thrrc ar<í inany people who 
cannot eveii senire lhe barest nceessaries.” 

The índia Act oould have afforded but does 
not afford us ovem the slightest opportunity to 
remedy this tragic st«n.tc of afTairs. In fact, all 
possibilities of proíitable cmployment have been 
closed for us with thoroughness. Every attempt 
has been made to consolidate the economic 
imperialism of the British traders and íinanciers. 
All countrios somelimes complain of depros- 
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sloTíHy tliose j)liciioiucnal abcrrations of modem 
industiy. JUit Üie índia Act condomns us to a 
petpeiiuil dei)r(‘í5SÍon. Sir Oeorge Schiister was 
suipriscd iit ili(‘ way in which this country 
soems lo mainiain a cortain minimum of con- 


sumption in spite of economic earthquakes.” I 
wonder if it will surprise Sir George Schuster 
or Sir Samuel Iloare, if what the former called 
economic earthquakes lead to what Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru called “ political earthquakes.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SYSTEM OF PRIMARY EDUCATION BASED 
ON THE INDIGENOUS SYSTEM OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Bv AX h^XríLISir EOUCATIONALIST OF THE LORETTO CONVENT 


One of lhe great drawbacks to the cxisting 
System of cduealion is that it is to a very 
large extent a foreign imposition. It testifies 
to the intclligence of lhe peoplc of índia that 
lliey have bcen ablc to use it and benefit by it 
to such an extent. The imposition of this 
foreign sysiem was probably well-intentioncd, 
if blundering, as well-intentioned actions often 
are. The authoriíics responsibUi for its intro- 
duetion had no definite ideas on cducation, had 
frarned no educational polioy even for England. 
They wcre doing for the peoplc of índia the 
same or even more than they were doing for 
their own people in England, for whose educa- 
tion they shovvcd not the slightest concern, 
leaving the inatter cntirely to iihilanthrophy, or 
private enterprisc. They were fundamentally 
ignorant of Indian institutions and culture. 
That this age-old system was worthy of study, 
or that it eontained valuable educational factors 
never dawned on the minds of those to whom 
lhe work of devising the educational scheme 
was entrusted. Reeords show that certain 
persons visiting índia in the I7th contury 
were impressed by the extension and mcthods 
of the jmmary schooLs which had (!ome down 
from older times; but it may also be inferred 
that thesc persons regarded the schools as 
bclonging to a past without proraise for the 
future. The old Saiiskrit Lcarning had set its 
face to the past. It was opcn only to the 
chosen few. It would have becn impossible 
through its médium to mect the demands of the 
now siluatdon developing. The vernaculars 
^yere undeveloped and despised, mercly the 
^■'cornmon drudge 'twixt man and man.” Un- 
fortunately their possibilities and the System 
of the pathsalas in which vernacular instruc- 
tion was carried on, were never investigated. It 
is deeply to be regretted that some such rcsearch 


was not made, and that the projected system 
of education was not grafted on to the older 
System which had its roots in the land, correct- 
ing, improving, bringing it into touch with the 
world of the day by the introduction of 
Western thought and mcthods, in suitable 
rneasure, and by the production of suitable 
tcxt-books in the vernaculars. 

Indigenous primary education in Ancient 
índia possessed certain feai.ur(‘s strikingly 
advantageous, which might well be revived in 
rnodern schools. The vernacular was the 
médium of instruction. The use of the verna- 
cuJar as the médium of instruction has great 
advantages; the subject-njatter is better under- 
stood; clearer ideas are gained; greater interest 
evoked and the connection between education 
and the environmcnt made closcr. The verna¬ 
cular is benefited in that a more acc-uraie and 
refined use of the language is cultivated and 
the dcvelopment of a literaliire is stinmlatell. 

In these schools of ancient times self- 
activity was encouraged by the melhods used 
in teaching certain subjects, notably reading and 
writing, which is just whcTe lhe modem primary 
schools fail so lamcntably. Instruction w^as to 
a large extent individual; general explanation 
or class-teaching, the exception, not the nile. 
Each pupil progressed at his own rato, a very 
important provision when the attendancè, 
especially in rural districls, is, and must be, 
irregular. 

The inonitorial systiíin practised in these 
ancient primary schools affoi*ded certain 
advantages. It eascd the burden of the teacher 
relieving him of much of the inechanical work, 
leaving him free to give individual attention 
to scholars who needecl it. It gave training in 
rcsponsibility to the older boys, taught them 
to control and manage tactfully their fellows; 
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traincd the younger boys to obedience and sub- 
inission to lawful authority. The tcaching of 
younger boys, limitcd though it was in extent, 
was beneficiai intellectually to the monitors, 
prodiicing clear ideas of the fundamentais and 
aflfording opportunitics of testing what they 
already knew. This featurc of educational 
practice when introduced into England by Bell, 
oarly in the nineteenth ccntury, was thought 
to bc a wonder-working innovation, and it 
doininated the eleinentary sehools in England 
until the beginning of the present century. Tn 
some forni, with modification to suit present 
conditions, it might bc revivcd in the eleinentary 
sehools, especially the village sehools, where 
rarely more than ono teaehcr can be cmployed. 
In addition, it would serve to prepare pupils for 
the teaelnng jirofession. 

With regard to the teaehing of speeial 
subjeets, the metliods of tcaeliing reading and 
writing used in the primary sehools of Aneient 
índia werc strikingly similar to the most 
modern nicthods adopted in Europe. It 
seems to bc a case of ro-discovery. The iniiial 
stages of instruetion in these subjeets scem to 
híxve been based upon the instinetive tendeneies 
of the ehild, and to eonneet the exereise of the 
aetivity with pleasurable cffeets. Children 
love to play with sand, a pleasing form of 
manipulation. So the early stages of writing, 
viz., traeing the l(*tter-form in sand with the 
hand or a finger first, and later with a stiek, 
were ealeulated to utilise natural aetivity and 
lo eonneet Jcarning with pleasurable elTccts, 
adajiting the proeedurc to the development of 
the eliild, the eoarser movements with the hand 
being first introduced, later those, more complex 
and involving finer adjustments, necessary for 
the holding and the maniíiulation of an instru- 
inent. This ean be described only as an extra- 
ordinary foreshadowing of modern psycliology 
and pedagogy. The method is very similar to 
that devised by the famous educationalist Dr. 
Montessori some twenty years ago. 

The next step in the teaehing of writing 
was the íilling-in with charcoal ink ” of a 
groove on the form of a letter traced on a 
palmleaf, the exereise being repeated until 
the form eould be followed with case and aceu- 
raey. Thcn the ehild was required to produce 
the form without the aid of the groove. The 
planning of this method showh a wonderful 
fecling towards right pedagogies, in the gradual 
inerease in the demand on the child^s powcrs as 
they develop through exereise. Another point 
worthy of note is the use of the produets of 
nature, of the immediate environment, for 
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apparatus. The great cry from the majority of 
primary sehools, especially in the villages, is 
poverty;— and they are poor, extremely poor. 
I3ut they are also improvident and lacking in 
rcsourcefulness. Good appartus is not always 
eostly apparatus; more often the contrary, for 
then the children are allowed to handle it moro 
freely, and so learn more from its use. Besides 
the use of natural objects in the process of 
learning brings the learning into more active 
eontaet with life and teaches the valuablo 
lesson of utilising the resourees ready to hand. 
In modern sehools work in clay might be 
profitably used to suppleraent the traeing at this 
stago, the letters being formcíl out of thin rolls 
of elay. 

In the old sehools as the ehild traecd the 
letter hc uttered iho sound of the symbol, thus 
from writing \w was led to reading. Proceed- 
ing from the simiile to thii complex, the ehild 
first learnt the easy letter fornis, and when hc 
had mastered these, the eombinatipns in whieb 
the forms were modified. 

Details are lacking as to the exaet method 
of teaehing reading in the old primary 
sehools. It was probably some foreshadow¬ 
ing of a phonie method. As the Indian 
vernaeulars are phonie, siich a system should 
have i^roved satisfaetory, and the re-introduc- 
tion of sueh a sysümi supplcmented by 
tíie “ Look and Say or the Sentenee 
methüds, would be desirablc» and fairly easy to 
aehieve. The use of sueh metliods would 
eertainly speed up jirogress in the early stages 
where stagnation and wasle are at their height. 
One of the gravest eharges against primary, and 
especially village ediieation, is that the child¬ 
ren spend so long in the infant elass that there 
is no chance of thidr reaehing the end of the 
primary eourse before their sehool-going years 
are done, and they b(‘eome breadwinners. The 
relaiise into iiliteraey is inevitable. Sueh re- 
lapse ia worse than “ un-redeemed illiteracy,’’ 
for it affords a standing proof of the futility of 
edueation. “ Sueh a one,” they say, has been 
to school, yet in what way is hc better fitted 
for life than those who have not been to 
school? Why waste time and money? 

The aneient primary sehools were defee- 
tive in that the matter read was often worth- 
less from a literary and even moral point of 
view. Reading matter should always tend to 
uplift while rousing interest. Even for the 
youngest children it should be always ‘‘ worth 
while,” and eonneeted with real interests, the 
interests of the ehild. Tn modern sehools jiíenty 
of practice in oral composition should be given. 
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From the abovc description of the methods 
in uso, in indigenous priraary schools it is clcar 
i.hat tliorc nced bc littlc change in the methods 
of teacliing rcading and writing, which accord- 
ing to approved modern practice wcre taught 
togctiier, writing preceding reading. 

The teaching of arithmetio in tlic old 
scliools seoms to have been very defcoiive from 
a modem view. Little or no use was inade of 
fho reasoning powors. The work was confined 
to incre mechanieal momorising of number 
relations diseovored by somebody unknown, 
eternal table learning. In arithmctical teach¬ 
ing there must be praetioe and drill to see.ure 
ready rccall, but this drill must follow the 
l)rcsentation of number facts through cxiieri- 
enco in handling objects an<l in the exercise of 
solf-activity in a Iiost of ways. The, Heuristie 
Method sliould be followed to a certain extent 
at least, in the presentation of arithmetical 
rules and the solution of problems. AVork in 
arithinetie. sjiould ahvays be eonnected with 
the lifc oí the environment. 

The eurrieulutn of the pathsala should Iw 
widened eonsiderably and this not only with 
regnrd to the subjeet-inatter, but also with 
regard to the sjiirit. No dir(‘ot provision for 
pliysieal training api)ears in the aneient systoin. 
Physieal training and games and daneing are 
niost iinportant f(‘atures of the eurriculuin. 
Indigenous games should be eultivated. The 
eurrieulum of the pathsala should be widened. 

The aneient system was defective again 
on the aesthetic siile. There is no mention of 
inusie in the pathsala eourse, and such draw- 
ing as was taught was juirely utilitarian mcrely 
eopying of eonventional eurves and designs. 
Art shoidd be eonnected with nature, with 
handwork, inchuling work in eard-board light 
wood-work, elay modelling, weaving and should 
include some elementary notions of colour and 
design. Musie, at least singing, should form a 
feature of the eourse, both for boys and girls. 

In most rural distriets elementaiy seienee 
may bc profitably eonnected with agriculture, 
so that for boys at lea.st, certain principies of 
physies, chemistry, biology, should bc dis- 
eovered in, and applicd to the agriculture of 
the district. Hygiene should be made the 
object of special attention and should be treated 
in a simple praetical way with refercnce to the 
environment. Simple geography first of lifc 
and work in the íiomeland starting from the 
home-district, latcr widening to include lifc 
and work in other lands eonnected with the 
homeland, to extend interests and broaden 
winds. Observations of the geographical fea- 


tures and phenomena of the district are 
important and records of such observations 
should be kept. 

Provision on similar lines should be made 
for the education of girls. Homecraft, includ- 
ing the carc of children, íirst-aid, simple home- 
nursing, cooking, needlework, on scientific lines 
should replace elementary scicnce applied to 
agriculture taken by boys. This scheme of 
education should continue until the twelfth 
year is entered, and should bc made compul- 
sory, and therefore free. 

Provision should be made in central places 
for a eonlinuation eourse, lasting about two 
years, attendance at which should bc optional, 
though every cncouragement should bc givcn 
to the more intelligent pupils to avail them- 
selves of the advantages it affords. As this 
stage of education represents more than the 
bare esscntials a small fec might be eharged. 
The eourse should permit of a certain amount 
of bread-winning work being undertaken by 
the children, íeither in helping with the ficld- 
work or in the home), or it should bc condueted 
us a part-time eourse, as an ovening shift, or 
in connection with paid industrial work. In 
this eourse the study of the vernacular should 
be inirsued on a higher and more literary levei; 
Icssons in applied seienee might be extended; 
tlie study of geography should rceeive special 
attention, starting from the home arca, giving 
scoj)C for jwaetieal work and extending the 
jmpils' knowledge of the world. 

The study oí the history of índia should 
be beneficiai, and this eourse should include 
the èlements of eivies, dealt with very simply 
aml in connection with local needs and prob- 
Icms, the lifc of the district and its w'ork. 

The study of English by the direct method 
should bc introduced, that is convcrsational 
English. The substitution of Basic English for 
what is usually unclerstood by English should 
bc considered. 

Such a scheme as the above claim to 
provido the “ educational ladder ”, the desi- 
deratum of educationalists. The Primary Stage 
affords a reasonably complete education for 
those who have ncither the mental capacity nor 
the financial means to proceed further, while the 
same primary stage Icads without a break to 
the Higher Stage. This Higher Stage should 
not be free except in the case of pupils of out- 
standing ability selected from the Primary 
Schools. 

The Higher Stage in its tura will be 
found to afford a very good preparation for the 
new eourse prescribed for the Matriculation 
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Examination. So that it is possible for a 
talentcd boy or girl to start in a village primary 
school, and reach the University. 

A System of scholarships and stipends 
should make this upward passagc possible for 
children of exceptional ability. For thc avcr- 
age, fces, a small fce for the Higher Primary 
course, a lugher fec for the High School or 
Secondary and University Courscs, should bc 
chargcd. 

Tt is possible thcn, to dcvclop an cduca- 
tional System graftcd on to the pathsala, in its 
carly stages erabodying thc simplicity and 
dircctness of thc ancient systcm, but develop- 
ing and extcnding it to mcct thc needs of the 
more complcx socicty of today. 

One fcaturc of thc pathsala which, un- 
forlimatcly, tcnds to bc perpetuatcd, though 
not froin a motivo of rcvcrcnoc for thc past, 
is the low rcgard which is had for thc primary 
school toaehor. As in thc old times, hc is miscr- 
ably paid, as jxwrly as a scrvant, and as such 
hc is cstcíMiicd. lIc forfcits thc prcstigc he 
miglit enjoy if hc gavc without rocciving aught, 
whilc hc does not carn the cstccm which attachcs 
to wcll-paid serviço. Tlic position of thc woinan 
tí'aclicr is cvcn worsc. Social and cconomic 
conditions mako it oxtrcmcly ditricult to sccurc 
tlic right typc of womcn toachcrs oxcopt in well- 
cstaidi.sheri ccnircs. In tlic villagos usually 
thc first (|iiaIification to bc considcred is that 
her homc is in thc village. Froqucntly shc is 
onc who has barciy acípiircd litcracy in hcr 
school-days, pcrhaps thosc aro long j)ast, and 
in thc intcrA’al time has dono its work with for- 
gctting, so that shc is actually ablc to tcach Icss 
tlian shc loarnt. Uiulcr such a guidc, “thc 
Idind lca<ling thc blind,” rctrogrcssion is inevit- 
ablc. Until this statc of affairs is rcmcdicd 
thc village school-toachcr will n(!Vor cxcrcise 
thc influence hc or shc should. At jwcscnt too 
many in that po.sition arc of a typc incapablc 
ot exerting good influence, for thc right typc is 
tiot attra,ctcd to thc work. To bc attractcd hc 
would have to be either a fool or a licro. 

Village life is usually difficult for those who 
have had oxpcriencc of town lifc. Conditions 
must be improved so that thesc clementary 
schools may attract the right typc of teacher, 
who will be looked up to in thc yillage and 
exert an educational influence on adults as well 
as children. Hc must bc one with whom thcy 
may discuss their problems and to whom they 
may appcal in their difficultics and disputes. 
Conditions must be improved; housing condi¬ 
tions, rates of i)ay, ctc. In a late issuc of 
that cxcellent magazine, Educational índia, it 


was pointed out that, were the conditions of 
village primary schools improved, an appreci- 
able percentage of the educated unemployed 
might be found willing to serve as masters, but 
the pay should bc more than doubled and thc 
housing conditions such that it would bc pos- 
siblc for such a man to make his home in thc 
village. Should his wfc bc willing to under- 
takc cducation of the women and girls, her 
Services should bc adcquately remunerated. 

Thcre must bc a scrious endeavour to raisc 
teaching to the levcl of a profession, and this 
means training. Thc problem of training is 
not easily solvcd. Thcre is little use in send- 
ing a selccted few from thc villagcs to some 
training school or collcgc in a city or large 
town. As a rulc thesc students get com- 
pletely “ lost ” in such institutions and take 
long to adjust thcmselvcs, if ever thcy do 
adjust thcmselvcs. Dcveloi)ing an inferiority 
complcx they become more shy and rctiring and 
find it extremely diflicult to give expression to 
their ideas and needs. In such cases au aecre- 
tion of informafion is thc rcsult, not dcvclop- 
ment, and thc students bocome more and more 
bewildered. On Icaving thesc well e()uip|>ed 
town collegcs they are unable to adajd. what 
they have learnt ft) the vastly different and 
often jminitive conditions in which thcy are 
exj)ected to work. Frequenfly a town training 
breeds unwillinpie.ss to return to the village. 
Village cducation requires special training, 
designed to give a thorough understanding of 
rural life. This consideration must bc borne 
in mind in conncction with the suggestion that, 
if the conditions were imiirovcd, village schools 
might absorb some of thc educated unemployed. 
Thcy, without a s|)eeial aptitude for thc work 
develoi)ed by special training, wouhl bc as out 
of irlace in the village as tlie, simplc villagcr 
would be in the town ct)llege. It was sug- 
gested to mc by one who has givcn much 
thought to the matter that better resuits would 
bc obtaincd by the insfitution of srnall training 
centres serving groups of villagcs, to which thc 
village teachers might bc sent for short courscs 
of some three months duration, in the subjcct- 
matter of the primary curriculum adapted to 
rural conditions, child-study, hygiene, methods 
of teaching, physical training, and for thosc 
who desire it, music and art, with practical 
experience in teaching and organisation. 
To such a centre thc teachers might come in 
turn, every rural primary teacher being obliged 
to take a refresher course every three years; 
or the centres thcmselvcs might be organizecí 
as itinerant training schools spending three 
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niontlis in one district, throe inonths in another. 

Scheiiies niean inoney and inonoy is hard to 
íind in thcso times of dopression. Ono hundrcd 
ycars age tlio position of England with regard 
to inass-eduoation was, if anything, worse than 
the i)()sition in índia today. Now the literatos 
and tliose in ])ower are eonvinced of the need 
ami will to seek for and ai)ply the reinedy. 
In England one Inmdrcd years ago iiiass cdiica- 
iion was strenuously opposed. The State took 
no interest in the inatter, had not awakened to 
ils responsibilities. Now vast sums are ex- 
pended on education, whieh is regarded as the 
inost iinportant item of national expenditiire. 
Aluch of this inoney is raised by an education 
cess which aniounts to roughly about one 
eiglitieth of the rates. This is paid by all 
except the very jioor, though perhaps some 30% 
of tlie people do not avail themselves of tlie free 
education to which tlie payment of the tax 
entitles thein, but they prefer to send their 
children to free-paying institutions. The tax, 
once stoutly resisted, is now cheerfully paid by 
all, for all realise that education is essential to 
national welfare. 


In índia the biilk of the people for whoin 
the education is designed are incapablc of pay- 
ing fees beyond a very few annas, or of being 
taxed; and they have still to be eonvinced of 
the value of eclucation. The burden iiiust fali 
on others,—on those “ who have received ” of 
this workrs goods, of the benefits of education. 
It is most noticeable that in our big towns and 
cities, even in thesc “ hard times,” a good deal 
in the way of ainusement goes on. A certain 
amount oi’ relaxation is necessary and there- 
fore legitimate, but w^oiild it not be possiblc to 
tax the iinessontial and often injurious iileasure 
seeking and therefrom obtaiW the means of 
satisfying an absoluto need? Again many 
thing.s, once regarded as luxuries some years 
back, have now become necessaries, and the list 
is growing. Taxation of such items might be 
another source of income. Tlie world is very 
selfish, increasingly so. If people have become 
incapable of sacrifice in the cause of hinnanity, 
has not the States the right to interv(*nc and 
raise the inoney needed by increascd taxes on 
luxuries and amusements? 


THE ABOLITION OF UNTOUCHABILITY 

Bv R. G. PRADIIAN, b.a., ll.b., cx-m.l.c. 


Tjif su|)rt*me imjiortance and urgency of the 
(|Uestion is obvious, and it is a inatter of satisfac- 
(ion that the conscience of the Hindu connnunity 
has been aw^akened and that it is showing a 
growing desire to do away with untouchability 
without delay. 

T propose to deal Avith the practical, and 
not so much wdth the theoretical, asfiects of the 
jiroblem. My inain object is to indicate the 
lines on which practical work niust be done for 
abolishing untouchability. The great French 
thinker and writer of the ISth^century, Voltaire, 
wTiting about the occlesiastical intolerance and 
bigotry ,that prevailed in many countries of 
Europe in his tirnes, used to say Ecrasez 
Uinfame ” that is, Crush the infaraous 
thing As I think of untouchability and the 
consequent depressed and degraded condition to 
which millions of our countrymen are still con- 
deinned in this tvventieth century, T find it 
impossible to restrain my righteous indignation, 
and I cannot but raise, in the spirit of Voltaire, 
the \var-cry that this infamous thing—untouch¬ 
ability—^must be crushcd once for all. 


The ojiposilion to the aboliiion of untouch¬ 
ability comes, froin somo Shasiris or so-called 
Sanatanists, a few ediicated Hindus—I wondíT 
how in spite of their modern education they 
can believe in untouchability— and from those 
vast masses of uneducatcd Hindus who, for no 
fault of theirs, are still wedded to tlie belief lhat 
it fornis an essential elcment of Hinduism. 
These unenlightened masses are naturally domi- 
nated by the deejily rooted traditional, orthodox 
conception of Hinduism, and by their pre- 
coneeived religious beliefs and sentiments 
which they have inherited from remote ages. 
To bring about a quick change in their menta- 
lity is no casy task; and it would, of course, 
be necessary to impress upon them continuously 
that Hinduism does not, in reality, sanction 
untouchability. I do not think, I need spend 
much thought on the supposed theological or 
religious aspect of this question. It is a pity 
that ' shastric \ or religious injunctions arc stiil 
invoked in support of untouchability. In our 
Hindu community, more than in any other, 
social practices and ways of living are dccply 
embedded in fact what are supposed to be the 
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tenentiá of our rcliglion. What is thc significance 
of this fact? It significs that rationalism or 
intollcctualism is yet far from having, in our 
ciiltiirc, its due plarc. I am not one of those 
wlio think that piirc rationalism or cold intcl- 
lectualism can solve every problem of lifc; but, 
on the other hand, I am onc of those who think 
that no solution of any problem ean bc satis- 
factory which clcarly runs counter to thc 
dictates of reason. Therc is a margin of the 
problems of hiiman lifc, including, in particular, 
the problem of thc meaning and ])urposc of lifc, 
in which puro reason and cold intellectualism 
niay not be ablc to aflford complelcly satisfac- 
tory and satisfying Solutions. But siircly, social 
problems like that of the abolition of untouch- 
abilhy must be essentially considered in thc 
light of reason. Tn dealing with thc orthodox 
or sanatanist view that untouchability is 
enjoined by Hinduism and must therefore be 
maintained, wí' must, inoreover, remember that 
religion is, or ought to be, a growth; that reli- 
gious ideas undergo or ought to undergo 
developmciit, that they must be reconsidered 
and imi)roved from time to time in thc light of 
growing knowl(*(lge and advancing thought, and 
that, ways of living, even though supposed to 
b(‘ saerosanct, must be readjustcíl to thc ehang- 
ing condiiions of society. For instanee, can a 
religion aíTord (o ignore, as if they were nought, 
the developments of modern seientifie thought 
whicli, though they may point lo some unknown 
and |)erhai)s iinknowabh' ITItimate lícality, strikc 
at the root of many cherished religious bcliefs 
and practices which had their origin and 
obtairied currency at a time when seientifie or 
rationalist thought was in its infancy. Again, 
i‘ven conceding that aneient Hindu law-givers 
sanctioned untouchability on religious or (piasi- 
leligious or cultural or racial grounds, in order 
that the (Miaturvarnya system might bc main¬ 
tained intact, and that the unity of the Aryan 
or Hindu race might be preserved from forcign, 
externai or non-Aryan attacks or influences, can 
wc shut our eyes to the fact that that system 
has ceascd to exist long since, that it is incapable 
of being revived, that the new national and 
intcrnational conditions in which thc Hindu 
society finds itsclf today, makc its revival 
impossible, that to attempt to revive it in sucb 
conditions is to pursuc the willow-the-wisp, that 
the modern w^orld-life—with which we have to 
reckon even if wt wdshcd that wc had not to,— 
has introduced new forces and factors which 
must incvitably profoundly affect our social 
lifc and strueture? 

This, then, is a view of religion and there- 


forc of our Hindu religion, which wc must have, 
in dealing with the supposed religious or socio- 
rcligious aspcct of this problem. But going 
deeper into this aspect, can wc as intelligent 
thinking human beings conceiye that any 
religion worth thc naine can enjoin untouch¬ 
ability and eternally condemn millions of human 
beings to all thc evils and disabilities and hard- 
ships anfl wrongs which untouchability must 
necessarily entail and acccntuatc? Spcaking for 
mysclf, T cannot conceive how God, wdthoiit 
positing whosc existence no religion is possiblc, 
unless the agnostic or the atheistic view of lifc 
is itself considered a religious view of lifc, 
ordains unlouchability as a ])art of llis divinc 
S(*heme or order. If I am told that such a God 
exists, I will stoutly deny Ilis existence or at 
all cvenls refuse to pay Him homage. The 
t<hrislian God, the Aloslem God, the Parsee God 
does not (‘ujoin untouchability. AVhy should 
we Hindus, tlien, l)e so foolisli as to think that 
our God does enjoin it? But in truth, 
Hinduism íloes not enjoin or sanetion untouch¬ 
ability. The highest form and pattern of 
Hinduism is Advaita, and Advaita is utterly in- 
com])atible with a social or religious system 
whjeh condemns men to untouchableness. 
Beferring lo Hindu religious texts, thougli I am 
not one of those who believe that social reform 
can be broughl about by appeals to l(*xtual 
declarations, I may (juote the authorily of a 
disünguished Sanskrit Rebolar, my friend 
Air. P. V. Kane, who in his book on Dharma 
Shaslm Vírhar ])oints out that in thc Shruti 
untouchability is unknown. Corning to thc 
Rrariti (exts it is true that c(»rtain castes are 
mentioned as degraded, but the same authority 
says that (heir degradation does not include thc 
connolation of untouchability. Tn this connec- 
tion T may refer to what I think is thc upshot 
of the discussions that took i)lacc betwcen Pandit 
Alalaviya and the Sliastrees at Nasik during 
the fo^nel•^s recent visit to that city. The 
l)osition of the Rhasirees is that untouchability 
is ‘ Janmajat \ ?.c., it is a concomitant of birth 
in certain castes and that it cannot be removed 
by any religious rite of purification or * deeksha ’ 
(initiation). Pandit Alalaviya agreed with the 
yiew^ that it was ^janmajat.’, but maintained 
that it could be removed by ' deeksha He 
referred to several texts for proving that 
untouchability could be removed by 'deeksha \ 
The Shastrees, on their part, ad}nitted that the 
texts iijmn which Pandit Alalaviya relied 
justified that conelusion, but referred to a few 
other texts which negatived the inferenoe that 
untouchability was capablc of being removed 
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by ' dccksha Pandit Malaviya admittcd the 
existence of tliosc tcxts, but his argumcnt was 
tliat thc texts which supported the rcinoval of 
imtoiichability by ‘ deeksha' were more 
numerouH and more authoritativc than those 
which wcre opposed to such rcmoval, and that 
when tlierc was such a conflict of authoritics, 
the final arbiter was the voice of roason or 
justice. The Shastrees refuscd to recognize the 
force of this argunicnt on the ground that 
individual conscicncc or rcason or sense of 
justice had no placo whatever in the matter, 
inasnuicli as obedience to the dictates of in¬ 
dividual conscioncc or rcason or sense of justice 
would lead to religious and social anarchy. 
One of the shastrees who had spccially 
come from Pandharpur, however, admittcd 
in a ^ pravachan ^ subsequently delivered by 
him that the Hindu religious leaders of 
thc present tim(‘s had a perfect right to 
fraiiHí a new ^ Smriti ^ or ^ Dharmasliastra ^ 
suited io these times. This admission, coming 
as it does from an eminent Shastri, is 
valuable, tbough I apprehcnd, hc and his 
colleagues, when actually helping to frame a 
new (Jhartnafiha.stra will probably insist that 
iintouchability must be maintained even in these 
times. T do not propose to pursuc this point 
fiirther, as, not being a Sanskrit scholar or a 
Shastr(‘(*, I am noi qualified to do so. And, 
moreover, as I have already said, I do not think 
that this question ean or should bc solved hy 
refer(*nc(' to shaslrie lexts or injunetions. I 
ralhíM- agree wilh the great Hindu social re- 
former, the lale ^Ir. Agarkar, who, in a rcinark- 
abh’ passage, declarcd : 

Wc liavr as iniicli rifílil inuii{j;iiratr new ciistonna 
and as lhe ancírnt Risliis; w« rnjoy fhn baror 

favoiir of (iod as llir ancient Acharyas; we art- cndowrd 
willi ihi* sarnt*, if not gri-afer, faciilly í»f discriminalion 
}u*lwpíni ri{íhl and wronp as lliey; oiir hearls melt wilh 
pily for lho depressrd rlassrs mnch more than theirs did; 
our knowlrdgc of the iinivcrsc and ils causo is grealer, 
noI Irss, than ihfirs; honco we shall observe only those 
injunetions laid down by ihcm which wc deem beneficiai 
and replacc those which we think harmfui, hy othcrs. It 
is on these lines that reforin must be made; it is useless 
to qijolc one sape as apainst anolher and try to reconcilc 
them all 

In this connection, T shall qiiote what thc 
late Lokamanya Tilak said in a speech hc made 
at thc All-India Depressed Classes Mission Con- 
fercnce, held in Bdmbay in March, 1918. That 
great leader whom most Hindus consider an 
authority on Hindu religion and philosophy 
said : 

“Tlie door of reliplon is opcn to all. God is for all. 
The tainl of untourhability finda no room in the eyes of 
God. Why should wc then rccognise it? It is a ein 


against God to say that a person is untouchable, who is 
not 80 to God himself. // a God were to tolerate 
untouchability, I would not recognise him as God at air\ 
(The Ilalica are mine.) 

II. 

Having disposed of thc theological or 
religious argumont against removal of untouch- 
ability, let mc turn to my main thesis. But 
bofore doing so, I shall place beforc you a fcw 
facts and figures bearing on the condition of 
thc depressed classes. Aceording to thc Census 
Rcj)ort of 1931, the total population of these 
elasses, in índia, ineluding thc Indian States, is 
50,195,770 out of thc total Hindu population 
of 239,195,140; that is, the total population of 
the depressed classes is 21 ])er cent of thc total 
Hindu population. Tn British índia, thc total 
l)opulation of the depressed elasses is 39,064,009 
out of the total Hindu population 177,727,988, 
that is 22 per cent of thc total Hindu popula¬ 
tion. In thc Bombay Presidency alonc, the 
depressed elasses number 1,750,424 out of the 
total Ilindu i)opulation, 16,621,221, that is, 11 
per eent of the total Ilindu population. In 
Indian States and Agencies, out of the total 
Ilindu i)oi)ulation of 61,467,152, the population 
of the depressed elasses is 11,131,761; that is, 
the latter number 18 per etmt of the Hindu 
population. It inay bc ineidcaitally m(‘ntion(*d 
tliai tlie largest population of the depressed 
elasses in the States is in the Hyderabad State; 
it is 2,473,230 out of the total Hindu population 
in thc State namely, 12,176,727, that is, 20 por 
eent of the lolal Hindu population. Out of the 
total population of the depressed elasses in tlie 
Bombay Presidoney, ineluding the States, until 
reeently attaehed to it, the largest numb(*r is 
that of the Maluirs, namely, 1,264,104. Next 
eome the Mangs witb a population of 309,938. 
The C3iambhars stand tbird witb a population 
of 291,811. Then eome the Bhangis and lhe 
Megliawals witb a population of 79,403 and 
69,797 rcspectively. In dealing with a vast 
problem like this with provincial variations, and 
pceuliarities, it is better to envisage and study 
it intensively; and hcnce I shall confine my- 
self raostly to figures relating to the Bombay 
Presidency. 

In 1922 thc total number of the depressed 
classes under instruction in rccognized institu- 
tions in our presidency was 36,543. In 1927, 
thc number increased to 60,260, showing a 
large iiicrease of 64.9 per cent as against 24.4 
pcrccntage of incrcase of all pupils during thc 
saine period. Aceording to the annual roport 
on thc working of thc Backward Classes 
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Department for the year 1933-34, the number 
of the depressed class pupils in primarv schools 
alone was 64,239 in 1931-32, 64,705 in‘ 1932-33, 
and 68,167 in 1933-34. I liave not been ablc 
to obtain tlie figures for the subsequent two 
years. But the figures which I havc quoted 
elearly sliow that there has been a steady and 
cncouraging growth of education ainong tlie^ 
depressed classes in our prcsideney. There 
can be no doubt that as a result of the remark- 
able awakcning among thein, their desirc for 
education has become vcry strong and general. 
This growth of education is a wclcomo feature 
in connection with their i)r()blein. I shall 
inake only oik; observation in this connection, 
nainely, that direct encouragemont by way of 
instituting scholarshii)s or othervvise should 
be given to i)i*oinising i)oys and girls of 
lhese classes to enable thein to receive 
University education and also, if ])ossible, 
to receive higher and tcchnieal education 
in foreign eountries. This niay or niay 
not have a direct elfect on the reinoval of un- 
louchability. Probably it will have. But I feel 
C(‘rtain that a nucleus of highly (‘ducated 
ineinbers of the depressed classes occupying 
jiroininent positions in official, professional or 
juiblic life, cannot fail to lead to an all-round 
ini))roveinent of their condition. 

The civic and political siatus of the 
dejiressed classes has also considerably iin- 
j)roved. They have rei)resentatives on Muni- 
cipalities, Local Boards, School Boards, and on 
legislatures. In niy own District, Nasik, a 
Mahar niember of the Nasik Municipality was 
elected ('hairnian of the Wuterworks (^nn- 
inittee in 1934; and his wife coni]K‘ted success- 
fully for (he wonuurs seat on the School Board 
of the Nasik D. L. Board. In (loverninent 
Services also, their claiins are rec(*iving greater 
and more syinpathetic consideration. When I 
was a meniber of the Legislativo Couneil, 1 
was able, as a result of direct correspondence 
with Sir Leslie Wilson, the then Covernor, to 
secure clerical api)ointinents in the Revenue 
Dei>artinent for two Mahar gentleinen, not by 
way of favour, but in recognition of tíieir just 
clairns. The consciencc of Municij)al bodies in 
regard to their obligations towards the locali- 
tica inhabited by the depressed classes has also 
been quickened and they now pay greater 
attention to their civic needs and ainenities. 
In my own city of Nasik, until thrce or four 
years ago, thcse localities wcre inuch neglccted 
by the Municii)ality. But thanks to the pres- 
sure brought to bear iipon it by the local 
Harijan Sangha, they are now better swept, 


better cleanscd, better lighted and better sup- 
plied with water. 

Such, then, is, in brief outline, the civic and 
political position of the depressed classes. It 
undoubtedly indicatcs progress and that pro- 
gress will, I think, be accelerated with their in- 
creased representation in the legislatures under 
the new Constitution. But so far as the aboli- 
tion of untouchability and the reinoval of con- 
seíiuent disabilities are eoncerned, this progress 
affords no ineasure of the iinprovement achieved 
in these directions. The number of casto 
Hindus who do not observe untouchability in 
their j)rivate relations with ineinbers of the 
depressed classes, has increased and is increasing. 
At niost imblic functions, ))articularly in jniblic 
meetings, no distinetion is observed between 
touchables and untouchables. In a city likc 
Boinbuy untouchables are, iierhaps, frccly 
adniitted at least to some restaiirants and tea- 
shops. lUit in small urban arcas, the sense of 
untou(diableness is still widely prevalent, and 
in rural areas, it is not only all but universal, 
but also very keen. Uniouchability may be 
eonsidered to be completely or almost coni- 
pletely abolished, when public temples will be 
oi)en(‘cl to the untouchables and when the 
sense of untouchableness will have disappeared 
from small urban areas and froin villages. 
When the jiroblem is eonsidered from this point 
of view, it must be admitted, to our sliame, 
that the situation is still extremely unsatis- 
factory and jiainful. The C(‘nsus Commiíi- 
.sioner has rightly divided the disabilities of the 
deiiresscd classes into two broad categories, 
namely, íirst, that under which they are barred 
from public Utilities such as the use of roads, 
tanks and wells; and, second, their religious 
disability which debars them from the use of 
temples, burning grounds and so forth. In 
addition to these, but arising out of the latter, 
there are, as the commissioner points out, the 
disabilities involved in relation with private in¬ 
dividuais, such as the Services of barbers and 
the admission to tea-shops, hotels, etc. With 
regard to the use of public water-supply, the 
backward class officer of our presidency is per- 
fectly justified in saying that it is the greateat 
grievance of the depressed classes. As he 
observes, there is no hope of its being removed 
so long as they are subjected to boycott and 
bullying by the caste Hindus whenever they 
attempt to exercise their right of taking water 
from public tanks or wells. 

What I have said hitherto will, I hope, give 
a full idea of the nature and extent of the work 
which must be done in order to eradicate iin- 
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touchability. In order to fociis it on public 
«attention, lhe rcsoluiiori passod at a conference 
of progrossiví* Hindus of Nasik under thc 
guidanro of Shri Shankaracharya Dr. Kurtkoti, 
to wliom I niay in passing pay an humblc tribute 
for liis keen and rourageous figlit for this cause, 
as alsü tlie resolution adopted by thc Hindu 
Maliasablia at its last session lield ih Poona 
und(‘r the i)residentshii) of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, whose devoted guardianship 
of the Hindu coimnunity and thc Hindu redigion 
is beyond question, deserve thc widest imbli- 
city and popularization. 1 luay therefore quote 
íIiOkSc resülutions. The Nasik resolution runs as 
follows : 

“A. Tlic qiicstion of piiblic trmplcs and piiblic placcs 
of pilgrimage and Tinhas being exlremely controversial 
and lH‘ing ontside tlio spbere uf immfdiate praclical achieve- 
mrnl, ihis ronftTencc resolves to make every possible 
eíTort lo bring Hl)Oiir a change of public opinion with regard 
lo tliat qiiestion. 

H. Barring lhe abuve question excepi lo lhe extent of 
bringing about change of public opinion wilh regard there- 
to, ihis confereni<;e resolves to niakc continuous and 
unflinching eíforts, both individually and collectivcly, by 
propagantla, c;onsiructive work and in olher ways for 
securing for the Harijans freedom lo reside and aellle in 
localitíes inhabited by non-Harijan Hindus, for ubolisbing 
lintouchability in piddie. places such as wclls, schools, 
(Iharniashalas, boleis ele., and in general for doing away 
with iintouehabilily in lhe Hindu socicty with regard lo 
all olher niallers.” 

The Hindu Mtihasablui resolution says : 

“The Hindu Maha<abba reaffirms its previous resolu- 
tions for givíng lo all Hindus, irrespective of caste or 
creed, all public ameriiiies and instilutions, such as schools, 
Wells, tanks, ghats, places of waler supply, boteis, roads, 
parks, dharniashala>, public places of worship, liurning 
ghats and lhe like. 

“The Hindu Mahasubha fiirlbcr aflirms its faith that 
iinloiichability inust n<it be regarded as a pari of Hindu 
religion or s«u;ial system, The Mahasabhu reconimends lo 
Hindus lhe abolition of all dislinclions in lhe Hindu 
soeiely, based tiii birth or caste in lhe spheres of public, 
social and politieal life, in which such dislinclions oiight 
lo have no application and are oiil i>f place in the present 
age 

Both these resolutions are, to all intent-s 
and purposes, identieal in substaneo and in 
sí)irit. I ain very glad that the Hindu Malia- 
sabha has takeii a very forward step in this 
matter and given a great lead to the Hindu 
eornmunity. Tf they can be oarried out fully 
and offeotively, untouchahility will soon be a 
thing of the past. 

Ijct ine now come to closc grips with Ütc 
more important and difficult question, namely, 
how to bring about lhe changes embodied in 
these resolutions within the shortest possible 
time. Afti^r giving it my most carnest attention, 
j feel convineed tliat intensivo work will have 
to be continuously donc with regard to every one 


of these various items. Propaganda will of 
course have to be carried on on a large scale. 
Time is now come when activities with a vicw 
to propaganda will have to be taken up in 
small urban arcas and villages. I do not say 
that such propaganda is not at present carried 
on at all. But owing to paucity of funds and 
public workers, it is for thc most part confined 
to cities and important towns. My own pro- 
jccted sehcmc of work is that in every Taluka 
town there should be a small band of two or 
three woll-cduoated and devoted workers whose 
duty shall be to carry on continuous propaganda 
on linos approvcd by a central body at the dis- 
triet headquarters, under whose guidance and 
with whose fullest support they will do thoir 
wwk. Such a central body should be formod 
in every district town. These central distriet 
bodies may work independently, though they 
should, froni time to time, correlate their aetivi- 
ties and seek mutiuil guidanec and co-operation. 
This obviously means that every distriet body 
must have adcqiiate financial rcsources to carry 
on tluí work. As things stand at present, there 
are few men in every district who are able to 
make this work the mission of their life. All 
activities in eonnoetion with the abolition nf 
untouehability and the general uplift of the 
depressed classes have to be undertaken by meu 
who, b(*sides their profcssional work, have to 
atlend to various othcr public activities. The 
result is j)atehwork, frequent lulls in the 
prosecution of activities, and thc utter negleet 
of considerable areas in the district. It ctinnot 
be too strongly emphasized that unless siuíh 
agencies df devoted whole-lime or almost wliole- 
time workers are ercated at least for some time 
to begin with, there is no ])ossibility of propa¬ 
ganda reaching cffectively and successfully all 
thosc arcas which stand in need of it. And such 
agencies cannot be brought into existenec or 
function for the requisite length of time, unless 
funds are available. T regret very decj)ly that 
the stream of our i)ublic charity has not yet 
begun to flow to any apprceiable extent along 
this channel. The public appeal for funds which 
we from Nasik made three months ago has mot 
with poor response and wo feel very mueh handi- 
capped in our work for lack of funds. 

Along with this propaganda on an exton- 
sive scale in every district, intensive work, as 
T have aiready said, will have to be carried on 
in individual places with regard to every one of 
the items. To takc the question of the use of 
public Wells, every village with such a well will 
have to be visited, and thc caste-Hindus thercin 
pursuaded to allow the depressed classes to use 
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it. I do not tliink that the desired result will 
be achicved by a visit or two. Many such visits 
will ha ve to bo niado l)ofore popular sentimenta 
and projudices are ovorconio and untouchability 
with rcgard to taking water froin public wells is 
removod. 

The sanie intensive inethod will liave to be 
pursued with ro^ard to hotels, tea-shops, etc. 
Every individual ownor of a hotel or a tca- 
aho]) will have to be approached and pursiiaded 
to admit rnembers of the deprcssed classes. Tt 
is possible that some of them have already corne 
under the influence of the inovement for the 
aholition of untouchability, and what they necd 
is some taetful pressure and persuaaion for rais- 
inp; their sense of rit^ht and thcir eourage to the 
iTípiisitc levei of praetical action. Àt first 
perhaps only one such owner inay be luirsuadefl 
to admit untouehables to his eating-house or 
tea-shop; J)iit his exainple will have great moral 
eíTííct and in eourse of time other owners may 
be found to foi lo w it. 

As illusti’ations of what can be achicved by 
intensi\'e efforts in dealing with individual 
cases, T wani to cite tliree instanoes which have 
recently liappiauvl in tlie distriet of Nasik. 
In a village about twenty-five miles froin Nasik, 
the Mahars were prevente<l by caste-IIindus 
froin carrying a proc('ssion of bullocks on a 
pul)lic road on tlie Pola-day, v.e., the last day of 
the month of Shravana. A complaint was 
lodged before the local magistrati* against the 
action of (he higli-castc' Hindus, and my friend 
Mr. Sabnis wlio has made the cause of IIarijan< 
his own, soon interested himself in the matt(T. 
The ultimaie result was thal the caste-TIindus 
agreed not to object to siicli a procession any 
long(*r and the complaint was withdrawn. 
■Tii another village about .30 or 40 miles frorn 
Nasik, the Alahars were similarly ]irevent('d 
from leading a proc(’ssion of Imllocks. A com- 
])laint was similarly lodged in tlie court of the 
local magistrate, who however, dismissed it on 
the ground that the niatter was of a civil nature 
and that the Alahars should estalrlish their right 
to lead such a tirocession in a Civil Court, A 
rcvisional application was filed in the Sessions 
Court against this order and Mr. Sabnis and 
myst‘lf took u]) the matter. The result was that 
an agreement was reached betweem the parties 
that tlíc caste-Hindus would not object to the 
procession being carried on a day other than the 
Pola-day, but tlmt as regards carrying it on 
that i)artieular day the iMahars should establish 
their right in a Civil Court inasjnuch as the 
village was a jahagir village and the question 
of carrying a procession on a Pola-day involved 
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the question of the rights and status of the 
jagirdar. The third incident oceurred in a 
village about 35 miles from Nasik, and is very 
interesting and significant as illustrating the 
reaction of some backward and orthodox people 
to the new spirit among the depressed classes 
and the movement for the removal of untouch¬ 
ability. Taking advantage of a real or sus- 
pected petty thcft by one or two Mahar women, 
somo caste-Hindus of the village mostly be- 
longing to the Vanjari caste, which is classified 
as backward, rcsolved in a panchayat meeting 
to let looso their cattie on lands owned by the 
Mahars in the village. The crops on those lands 
were thus destroyed, and the Mahars filed a 
complaint before a competent magistrate. Some 
of iny colleagues and myself visited the village, 
made a thorough inquiry into the matter on the 
spot, and carne to the conclusion that the com¬ 
plaint was substantially truc. In our conversa- 
tion with the leader of the panchayat we were 
able to have an insight into the motive which 
actuated the panchayat in this act of venge- 
anee. He said that the Mahars were getting 
sclf-conscioiis and self-assertive, that they no 
longer acciuiesced in or submitted to their posi- 
tion in the village, and that therefore they 
required to be taught a lesson. After a good 
deal of moral remonstrance, persuasion and 
taetful pr(‘ssure, he and his compatriots in the 
aíTair were persuaded to cornpound the case and 
to agree to the payment of damages for the loss 
suffered by the Mahar agriculturists. In the 
coursí* of our friendly eonversation, he admitted 
that tim(‘s were changing and that the untouch- 
ables wen' entitled to a better status. 

As T have already said, the most serious 
grievancí* which demands immediate redress is 
that relaling to public wells. And it is our 
intention t-o carry on intensive work throughout 
our distriet in order to remove it, and suCh 
Work must be simultancously carried on in every 
distriet in our presidency The free access of 
the depressed classes to public wells in villages 
will be a notable success for the cause of the 
removal of untouchability. 

Anotlier direction in which intensive work 
is necessary and will be found to have far- 
reaching effects is to afford facilities to Harijans 
to setlle in localities inhabited by caste-Hindus. 
Separate untouchable locations outside towns or 
villages have had the effect of practically isolat- 
ing the Harijans from the touchablc Hindus. 
Every facility must therefore be given to 
Harijans to own houses or reside in caste-Hindu 
localities. 

As regards the question of temple-entry, 
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the Nasik resolution procecds on cautious lines. 
This caution is, of course, due to the strength 
of pricstly and popular opposition to templc- 
entry. No doubt, if public teinplcs, recognizcd 
as of all-lndia sanctity likc the Kala Ram 
templo in Pancliavati, can bc thrown opcn to 
Harijaiis, the causo of the abolition of un- 
toucliability will recoivo such an iinmense 
accossion of strongtli as to be crownod with 
alinost completo suocess. But the priestly and 
poi)ular scntiincnt against teinple-cntry is yet 
so doep and strong that there (íocs not seeni to 
be any noar possibility of Harijans being 
adinitted to such tomples. Novortheloss, inten¬ 
sivo eíTorts sliould bc mado with a vicw to 
getting templos of lossor sanctity openod to the 
Harijans. In tliis connection, I wish to makc 
an oarnost appeal to our Hindu Princes. I think, 
Ihough I speak with diíSdcnce, as I am not well- 
acípiaintoíl with the conditions in our Indian 
States, that it will be found casicr to opcn 
public templos in tlic States than in British 
índia, owing to the personal powcr and influcncc 
enjoycd by the Princes. Indecd, I venture to 
think that the Hindu Princes niay be able to 
tackle this entire problcm of untouchability 
more easily and quickly than we, with our 
peculiar and inanifold difficulties, can do, I 
earnestly suggest to the Princes that they 
cannot use their absolute internai sovereignty 
better, more usofully and more beneficently than 
by abolishing untouchability. In 1871, the 
Einpcror of Japan, issued an edict abolishing by 
onc stroke of the pen, the low status of the 
depressed classes in that country. I shall quote 
that edict, 

“ The designa rion of Eta and Hinin (i.e,, lhe depressed 
classes in Japan) are abolished. Thosc who bore ibem 
arc lo bíí added lo tbe general regislers of lhe popiilalion, 
and tbeir social position and mclbods of carning a liveli- 
hood are to be identical with those of lhe rest of the 
pcople 

Will it be too much to hope and expect that 
our Hindu Princes, some of whom are imbued 
with the modern spirit, will issue similar edicts 
and by means of such edicts and otherwise 
abolish untouchability in thoir States? If they 
will do so, their example will have a bcneficent 
influcncc in British índia. 

I shall now briefly refer to some other points 
in connection with this problcm. I recognize 
the Work which the Government have been 
doing to improve the educational condition of 
the depressed classes. I also appreciate what 
they have done in order that no untouchability 
may be rccognized in schools. But I must 
regretfully say that they have done and arc 
doing practically nothing to help the untouch- 


ablcs in the excrcise of their right to the use of 
public Wells. Some sympathetic officcrs have 
offcred police protection in the excrcise of this 
right, which, however, has not been found to be 
effective. Some officcrs on the other hand have 
takcn iip a cold attitudc and simply contented 
thernsclves with rccommending criminal action 
in case iintouchables are obstrueted in using 
public Wells. TIic Government, as far as T 
know, have not decided upon any definite policy 
in the matter. Much can be done by ofiiccrs in 
this rcspect if only they mcan to do so and are 
allowod to do so by Government. The least 
that the Government can do, is to issue instruc- 
tions to their officers in the revenue department 
that they may excrcise gentle, tactful pressun* 
upon the touchable Hindus to persuade them to 
allow the Harijans the use of public wells. 
Legal action can be takcn under the Penal Code 
when Harijans are obstrueted in the use of 
public Wells. But such action though it may 
be found inevitable, had better bc avoided, if 
possiblc. And in the mcanwhile, the Govern¬ 
ment may well instruet their officcrs to help 
the cause of the removal of untouchability by 
wise, gentle, tactful exercise of their official in- 
fluenct'. The oíficials have it within their powcj 
to do a lot of good in this cause, as in many 
othcrs, if only they mean, and arc permitted. 
to do so. If a Government officer can and does 
impress upon the villagers the benefits of lhe 
co-operative movement, of agricultural dcvelop- 
ment, or of rural uplift, why shoiild they nol 
impress upon them also their obligation to allow 
the Harijans the excrcise of their legitimatc* 
riglits? Tndeed no movement for rural uplift 
can be completei which does not care to securg 
OI defend the elementary rights of the Harijan^ 
as members of the sarne village community. 
The Government have done well in starting this 
movement. It. is a good movement with large 
possibilities if carried on properly and in the 
right spirit. But do the oíficials or non-officials 
connectcd with the movement ever try, when 
they visit villagtis, to advisc the caste-Hindu 
villagers to Ict the Harijans use the public 
wells, and, in general, not to tr(*at them as un- 
touchablcs? I shall be glad to know that they 
do. 

In anothcr direction also, the Government, 
and in particular, the Minister of Education can 
help this cause of the removal of untouchability. 
The vernacular text-books should be reviscd so 
as to contain direct lessons on the wrong of un¬ 
touchability and on the duty of treating no man 
as untouchable. Our children must irnbibe 
such lessons from childhood. 
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I now come to the qucstion of legislation 
to dcal with untouchability. Tt is a difficult 
question; but tbe rigbt attitude towards it is 
not to dismiss it summarily or off-band witb tbe 
preconceived notion tbat no aspcct or pbasc 
tbereof can possibly fali witbin tbe spbere of 
legislation. T do not agreo with the view tbat 
there should bo no legislation at all to deal with 
social, or ovcn religious questiona. This view 
has bccn abandonctl in Europe long since; and 
in every Europoan country we now find a lot of 
social legislation. The argument tbat, as índia 
is ruled by an alien race, social problcms should 
rernain altogetber outsidc the spbere of State- 
action, has lost its force owing to changed poli- 
tical and constitutional conditions, as aiso 
owing to tbe existence of a considerable body 
of public opinion in favour of social legislation. 
In jirinciple, therefore, I do not acccpt the view 
tbat tbis problera of untouchability should not 
bc dealt with by legislation at all, evcn though 
in sorne aspccl.s it migbt be possible to do so. 

But the real and difficult question is how 
and to what exlent should legislativo action be 
taken to deal witb untouchability? Should 
non-adniission to public templos bc pcnaliscd? 
Should refusal to admit Harijans to tea-shops, 
cating-houses, bair-cutting saloons, etc., be raade 
an offence? Should licenses givcn to tea-shops 
and eating-bouscs contain a condition that 
IIarijan.s sball bc admitted to them on tbe same 
footing as castc-IIindus and that tbe non- 
obscrvancc of the condition shall entail cancella- 
tion of the licenses? Should tbe observance of 
untouchability itself be pcnaliscd? Is it practic- 
ablo lo do so? In what way, can it be 
pcnaliscd? What I woukl suggcst for the 
prcs(;nl is a tborough exploration of all possible 
avenuos of legislation regarding untouchability. 
I woulfl earnestly appcal to the Bombay 
Prcsidcncy Social Refonn Association to appoint 
a committec of its niciubers to malte siicli an 
exploration and to framo definite bilis witb 
regard to thosc aspccts of untouchability wbicb 
may admit of legislation. Some merabers of the 
Bombay Legislativo Çouncil may also press for 
the appointmcnt of a comraittce to consider this 
question of legislation. 

T have done. T shall concludo as I began 
by saying with all the camestness that I can 
command that this infamous thing, untouch¬ 
ability, must bc crushed as quickly as possible. 


I consider this question as an acid test of our 
capacity for growth, for social and national 
readjustment, of our spirit of resistance to and 
conquest of wrong, evil, injustice, of whether our 
racial and national soul is dead or alive. By 
every possible means and with untiring efforts, 
untouchability must be dcstroyed, and the 
Harijans completely assimilated to, and fused 
with, our community. 

It is a mistake to think that the Hindu 
community and the Hindu religion have never 
readjusted themselvea to new forces, to new 
conditions of lifc. We Hindus are on our trial 
and if we fail in this great cause, we shall have 
deserved eternal shame and infamy. We shall 
have proved that we cannot rise to the full 
height of our staturc, and do not possess that 
principie of inner growth and life which 
triumphs over wrong and injustice of every 
kind. I notice with regret a certain amount of 
reaction as an outeome of Dr. Ambedkar’s move 
for a change of religion, among some of those 
who have taken a keen interest in the cause of 
the Harijans. I have heard some of them say¬ 
ing ; “ Why should we continue to takc the 

same interest in that cause, if, after all, the 
Harijans are going to renounce Hinduism and 
cut themselves off entirely from the Hindu 
community? ” I deprecate this attitude most 
deef)Iy. 1 myself do not approve of Dr. 
Ambedkar’s move for renouncing Hinduism, 
and I am still not without hope, that as a result 
bf our growing success in abolishing untouch¬ 
ability and raising the Harijans to a levei of 
equality with the caste-Hindus, he will rccon- 
sider his attitude and give up his intention to 
embrace another religion. But even if he carries 
out his intention and is able to take with him 
thousands of Harijans, as long as there remains 
a single uniouchable in our country, we must 
continue to wage war against untouchability, 
until our community and our country are com- 
plelely purged of this dcadly poison. I can 
conccive of no greator, noblcr, more glorious 
and more sacred work than that of abolishing 
untouchability. It is as glorious and will be as 
far-reaching in its consequcnccs as the cman- 
ci{)ation of slaves. T, therefore, most earnestly 
appeal to each and every Hindu not to consider 
a day well-spent on which he has not done his 
best to achieve the complete and final destruç- 
tion of untouchability. 



THE NEW HOWRAH BRIDGE CONTRACT 

By .]. M. GANGllLl, m.í>c., ll.b. 


Thf: qur^^lioii oí tlic New Howrah Bridf^e cuiitract has 
created mnch inlcrcfet in the piiblic, which is a happy 
BÍgn; for piiblic indifferencti lo siich inallers has bcen 
one of tlie prinripal causes of lndia’s industrial backward- 
ness. Tlio Howrah Bridge contract is estimatcd al several 
lacs over Iwo crores of rupees, bui lhe pity is lhat no 
Indian conccni tendercd for it, ihou^li lhe hugeness oí 
lhe contraci atlrac^lcd a Icnder even from Germany. For 
this, the lack of enlerprisc in the Indians is of course lo 
be blamed; but il shoiild also he rrmemhered lhat therc 
is a very general fecling, which is nol iinfouiided on 
experience, thal siich hig contracts are nol to be givcn 
lo Indian firms, and so il is no good trying for them. 

Of the fniir firms competing for lhe contraci onc is 
lhe Braithwaile-Biirn-Jcssop & Co., Ltd., which is a com¬ 
bine of threc engineering firms of Calculta, as is indicatcd 
by the name of lhe combine. This combine has bcen 
called the Indian (;ombine, and as such it has sought the 
Bupport of the Indian public. Keen propaganda has been 
carried on on behalf of this combine, which, as pointed 
oul in Capital of Calcutta, has rnanaged the press wcll. 
The Indian members of the (Calculta Fort Commissioners, 
bave also pleaded slrongly for this concern : and so also 
has a section of the Indian press, though the groiinds 
for lheir solicitation for thi." cornhinc are nol apparcnt. 
The chicf reason on which such earnesl pleadings have 
been based is lhat this is an Indian combine. It is of 
inlercst, therefore, to examine the Indian character of 
ihis combine. 

To avoíd the payment of a high rale of income-iax 
ín England, as well as to avail themselves of the tarifl 
advantages, whenever they are givcn to Indian firms, 
European firms have bcen in recent years getting regis- 
lered in índia. To fiilfil lhe iwo conditions necessary 
for il, regarding some Indian capital and Indian dire?ctors 
in lhe firm, such firms have al limes even alloled shares 
lo lheir Indian slaíT and have selec.ted for lhe Directorate 
Indians, who could hardly assert tlieir idenlily on lhe 
Board. Bul >el, such firms, because they arc incorp(»raled 
and regislercd in índia, are called Indian firms. One 
has, howcver, nothing lo say againsl such firms; one would 
even welcome them. for lheir industrial enlerprise is 
likely to give impetiis to the hesitant Indians for similar 
enlerprise,—even though lheir activíties may lead to 
iinbeneficial exploilaiion of the country’s resources. 

Now, if we look inlo the firms composíng lhe combine 
called the Brailhwaite-Burn-Jessop & Co., we find lhat 
the majority of the Directors of Brailhwaite & Co., are 
Eeropeans. Ils Managing Direclor, Secretary, Works 
Manager, Branch Manager are all Europeans; and íl has 
ils Office in Lí)ndon also. As regards Burn & Co., it has 
two Europeans on its Board, while foiir of this six Assis- 
tants are Europeans. Besides. its General Manager, 
Assislant Onerai Manager, Works Manager, StnicUiral 
Department Manager, Steel Foiindry Manager, Iron Foun* 
dry Manager, Commercial Manager, Muintenance Mana¬ 
ger, and 80 on, all Europeans. In fact, all higher 
appoíntments, including thal of the Aceountant, arc held 
by Europeans. In Jessop & Co,, all the Directors are 
Europeans. 

Herc again it may be made clear lhat one does not 
object to the European character of these firms. Let there 
be as many Europeans as the firms want or may need. 


One only objects lo these firms passing as Indian firms,. 
and appealing in thal way to the patriotic sentiment in 
lhe ínhabitanls of this country. To do so is, therefore, 
not to raise any racial or commiinal issue, but only to< 
clear the misapprehcnsions, which niight grow in lhe 
public mind as a resull of any propaganda on behalf of 
those firms. 

Leaving lhat question, howcver, for the moment, let 
us consider another poinl. Of the Icndcrs submitted by 
the four competing firms lhat of the Brailhwaitc-Biirn- 
Jessop & Co., Ltd., is lhe highe.st, bealing lhe second 
highcst tender by scvcral lacs. It is of interest lo mention. 
herc lhat lhe lowest lendcr suhmilled is oí lhe well-known 
German firm Krupps. That Gcrman firm is world- 
rcnowned, and so the efficieniry and dependabilily of ils 
Work cannoL be queslioned. IIow is it lhen, one asks, 
lhat a German firm could he prepared to undertake a 
Work so far ofi from its works and organizalion al about 
twenty lacs lowcr rate than a local firm, which has the 
ailvantagcs oí local experience, and local organizalion? 
The reason is probably to be found in the fact lhat, how- 
ever poor índia may be, economic management is iinknown 
or ralher uncared for herc. Money flows out like river 
waler, ihough seldom in the righl direclion and inlo the 
lield wherc il is wanled. The over-head charges in every 
iindertaking are astoundingly disproporlionate and exor¬ 
bitam. Whtfii economy i& talkcd of, it resiilts in ‘ axing * 
here and therc al the bottorn, which afíecls lhe pcople 
who are already on starving wages. The significance of 
this System in all big undertakings in this country, is not 
to be losí sight of, for it enlails a serious handicap oa 
the industrial and commercial progress of índia. The 
fact lhat lhe German firm could qiiote lhe lowest lerms 
is a very sígnificanl proof of Gcrmany*s ability in efficicnt 
managcriicnl and organizalion and is a convincing explana- 
tion of lhat ci>unlry’s meteoric riw during the last ceiitury. 
Índia cannot progress on the industrial ficld unless she 
concentrates on economic managíuncnl and cfficient 
organizalion. Favourablc and prot<‘cling tariff walls may 
he necessary lo give her a push, but as soon as the idea 
conH‘s of taking advantage of the prolection and of restíng 
iindcr it, it Icads to inerlia and fails in its object. A 
btatemenl of this truth and fact has been necessary, 
becaus':* the apologists of the so-callcd Indian combine 
among the Calcutta Fort Commissioners have referred to^ 
an iinwriltcn principie of giving preference to Indian 
things even though that may mean an extra expenditure 
of five per cenl. 

The above so-called Indian combine in the course of 
its propaganda has hcld out a hait to Indian sympathizcrs,. 
by giving out lhat through this combine getting the Bridge 
contract subsidiary Indian industries like the collieries, 
lhe railways, etc., will be benefited, and Indian unem- 
ployment will be relieved. As regards lhe subsidiary 
indii.slrics, it may be pointed out that, even if the con¬ 
tract were lo go to a forcign concern, lhat concern will 
al.so have to use the Indian railways and the Indiair 
col]i>eric5, besides some other industries, as it will not pay 
it to import from abroad what could be easily obtained 
here. One thing, howevcr, needs to be cleared here. 
Will this combine, if it were to gct the contract, patronize 
the really Indian-owned collieries and other industries or 
the European-owned and managed ones? 
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Regarding iht* employmenl of Indians, of course, a 
large percentage of tlie total stafl to be employed on 
thc Bridge conslniciion will bc Indians. Biit the per- 
centagc wiJJ consíst of coolies and Jabourers, junior 
draughlsmen, junior supervisers, jimior engineers, and, of 
, coursc, the incvitable dcrks and typists. But will that 
not be lhe case even if an entirely foreign firm were lo 
be enlrusted with tlie work? The lype of Tndian staff 
lo be employed by the combine will not surely be imported 
by any foreign firm. The question is regarding thc higher 
appointinents. Will ihey not be the monopoly of the 
Europeans, wheiher it be lhe so-called Indian combine, 
or a piirely outside concern biiilding lhe Bridge? That 
poinl is a vcry iniportant one, Icading lo sevcral con- 
siderations. What the Indian engineers and tlie Tndian 
indiislrJalists nccd is not simply scope for cnterprise, but 
also self-coníidenee, whirh will encoiirage them in enter- 
prise. That self-confidenee coni<‘s throiigh success and 
í'xpcrieiice. If lhey are lo iinderlake and successfully 
carry oiil big ()peralioiis self-confidence will naliirally grow 
and develop in them, which through years of subordinate 
Work has vanishcd. The country and ils leaders should 
noi fighl shy of even taking risks for providing oppor- 
tunitics, whenever possihlc, for gaining self-confidencc to 
ils ehildren. All countries have done so, and lhey have 
bencfilcd ihereby. In spite of lhe fael that bctler archi- 
tects and worknien could be had írorn outsi<le, thosc 
countries di<l not kecp their ehildren behind and work- 
ing iinder lhe ilireclion and control of superior talenl 

imported froni ahroad. Why should not índia do thc 

sanie, lhen? Why should índia perpetually submit to thc 
grandinothcrly advice that she is slill too young and 
lhat the time has not come for her y(*t to frei and worry 
bul only lo siibmil and follow? 

That question must be scrioiisly thought over by all 
those who are earnest aboiit secing índia stand up in 

the industrial Wíirld. ll is not an iinknown facl lhat even 

in the varioiis European cngiiu^ering firms it is generally 
the Indian assistants an<l lhe Indian subordinates who do 
thi<> scientific and mathematical calculaiions, and who do 
most of lhe operation work. But still lherc are European 
siiperiors over them to direct and run lhe show. It is in 
this pari of lhe work lhat Indians must come. They 
miisi direct and feel the responsibility of it, otherwise 
self-eonfidence will not develop in lhem. To say .so is to 
invite the relori that Indian engineers are not competent 
for lhe work. Without, arguing on that poinl il can, how- 
ever, he thcn asked what thc various engineering colleges, 
whieh are heavily staílcd and ahsolutely controlled and 
directed by Europeons, have heen doing all these years. 
Moreover, if lhat be really so, lel some qualified Indian 
engineers he seni ahroad for lhe necessary training and 
expíTienee, kreping thc Howrah Bridge Wí»rk siispended 


till lhen. The exísting Howrab Bridge is not likely to< 
give way in a year or two, for high authorities have 
repeatedly saíd that the bridge was good enough for at 
leasl anolher ten years. It does not matter even if a. 
lakh or more be spciit on it, if necessary, to keep it 
functioning. The Indian rate-payers will not mind that 
expenditiire, if they are assurcd that by so doing the 

New Bridge Construction work will go into the hands of 
Indian engineers. The nioney ncc<ied for sending out 
the Indian engineers for training and experience will not 
be difficiilt to hnd, for il will not be a huge amount. 

The whole poinl is that whatever may be the- 
difficulties, whatever may be lhe handicaps, all those 
must be overcome to avail o u r s e 1 v e s of this great 

opportunity of providing Indian talenl and Indian enter-^ 
prise in all its phases with a big and a íirst class 

engineering project. No stone should be leít iinturned' 

for the piirpose. Lel lhe Govcrnmeul be moved to stay 
their hands in giving the contraet and lo invile an Indian. 
Syndicale to come forward for underlaking the work. A 
hiiil like lhat is iieeded froni the Government lo cncouragc 
the formation of siich a Syndi(;ute; for, as stated above, 
there is a feeling lhat no Indian comíern can get the 
contraet. There are Indian hnanciers and indnstralists 
of high Ktandíng and reputalion, and it will not at all be 
diffinilt for them to íorm a compclcnt Syndicale for 
iindertaking lhe work, if some encoiiragernent be forth- 
coming from the Govcrnmenl. But to impress thc Govern¬ 
ment, it is necessary that the agitation should be wide 
and sustained; and it should bc taken up in right 
earnest by thc leaders and lhe publicisls alikc. News- 
papers, which covei advertisements only and which are 
therefore holding up thc case of thc síí-called Indian 
combine -which is trying for lhe job. knowing full 
wcll the non-Tndian character of that combine, are doing 
great disstrvicc to lhe industrial welfarc of índia and 
are lo.sing their claim to he known as nationalist papers. 
Sucli a big engineering work is not likely lo be under- 
taken in thc country for niany years. The importance 
of having it done under Indian directíon and by 
talcnted Indian skill cannot be over-emphasised. It is 
a ihing of siiprcmc natíonal importance, the realization 
of which aloiie has led to thc writing of this arlicle 
and not any racial or other prcjudice. The purpose of 
the article will bc served if it sets the leaders thinking 
and the bali rolling in lhe pit)per direclion. No argu- 
ment which may he thriisi against ihc idea of entrusting 
the Bridge Construction lo Indians must bc listened to,. 
no handicaps should be lefl linovcrcome, no discoiirage- 
ment shoiiJfl bc allowed to darnp lhe will to go ahead, 
for índia must go ahead now in lhe industrial world. 

Aprii 25, 1936. 


Samuel Johnson^» ‘‘Prophery” 


It is not usual to associate the name of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson with prophecy. Here, 
howcver, is a passage from The History of 
Rasselas^ Prince of Abymnia, a Tale (written 
in cight nights in order to pay for his mother^s 
funeral) which cortainly might have becn written 
with fore-knowledge of presont events. 

** If men wcre all virtuous,” rctuincd the artist, “ I 
should with grent alncríty toach them all to fly. But 
what bc the security of thc good, if tlie bad could at 
pleasuie invade them from ihc sky? Against an army 
sailing througb the clouds, ncitbcr walls, nor mountains, 


nor soas, could afford any security. A flight of northern' 
snvages might hover in the wiiid, and lighl at once 
with irresistible violence upon the (•ai)ital of a fruitfut 
rogion that was rolling under them. Even this valley, 
the retreal of princes, lhe aborlc of happiness, mignt 
bc violaied by thc sudden descent of some of the nakcd 
natious that swarni on thc eoast of tlie Southern sea.” 

Lovers of Johnson may be intorested to* 
read this passage from the great man^s almost 
forgotten novel. It reads like an aceurate 
prediction. 

Robert H. Williamson 



INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


The Late Mfaharani Prafulla Kuinari Devi 

The installation of the new ruler of Bastar 
State, Maharaja Pravocr Chandra Bhanj Dco, 
whicli took pluce reccntly, is differcnt from thc 
tisual acccssion ccremonies of Indian princcs in 
thc interesting fact that the present niler suc- 
cceds to a woman, the late Maharani Prafulla 
Kumari Devi. 

The late Maharani made hi.story by being 
the first Hindu woman sovereign in her own 
right in modem times. She was not raeant by 
her father to be onc; for, her fathcr, the late 
Ruler of Bastar, had intended to adopt a son 
and at his death had left an authority to his 
widow, a step-mother of the late Maharani to 
adopt. 

Before anything could bc donc to makc an 
adoption, howcver, the young princess, then only 
eleven years old, found hersclf on the gadi of 
her fathcr. Tmmcdiately on the death of the 
Maharaja, the asaembíod chieftains of the 
aboriginal clans inhabiting the State performed 
thc quaint old coronation ceremony by tying a 
turban round her head with a piecc of cloth 
held by the sardars. 

From the days of the Mahabharata down- 
wards, coronation of Hindu sovereigns has 
always includcd a formal acceptancc of thc 
sovereign by thc subjects. In this case this act 
of thc chieftains proved to be not merely formal 
or symbolical but effectively settled the succes- 
sion. The paramount power was confronted 
with a fait aceompU and endorsed the popular 
choice. 

The infant princess found herself, un- 
expectcdly, a ruler at thc age of eleven, and 
in due course the Political authorities appointed 
an oflicer to carry on the administration during 
her minority. In 1924, when she was fourteen, 
‘her marriage was arranged and she was 
betrothed to Kumar Prafulla Chandra Bhanj 
Dco of Mayurbhanj. The marriage, however, 
did not come off without a hitch. Owing to 
certain representations made to him to the 
effect that she was being forced into the 
marriage, Lord Reading, the then Viceroy post- 
poned lier marriage till she should attain thc 
age of discretion. In 1927, when she was 
seventeen, howcver, thc Princess by her own 
choice married the husband to whom she had 
bcen betrothed. 

The late Mviharani had no near agnate 
who would give her in marriage, and her 
inaternal uncle^ Barakumar Balabhadra Deo 


of Bámra State had to be brought down^ to^ 
make the ceremonial sampradana at . *thc 
marriage. This was an interesting reminder ■ 
of the fact that, though the Hindu scriptures 
expressly give power to a girl to give herself 
away in a contingcncy like this, hoary tradi- 
tion has practically abrogated this right, and 
even where, as herc, thc marriage was virtually 
at the bride’s own choice and that bride was a 
sovereign princess thc ceremonial gift by a 
person authorised to give was deemed nccessary. 

The late Maharani had rcceived her 
cducation under English tcachcrs and had 
spent years in Europc. But as a wife she was 
an embodiment of thc ancient Hindu ideais. 
A sovereign in her own right, she was yct a 
loving wife and a devoted mothcr and won 
the aífection of all who carne across her. 

Thc new ruler sueceeds to his mother’8 
wide terrilories, covering 13,062 squarc miles, 
one of the biggest of thc Indian States, and in 
him he combines thc blood of three lines of 
Jndian Rulers namely Bastar, Bamra and 
Mayurbhanj. 



Begum Sultan Mouyedzada 

Begum Sakina Furrakh Sultan Mouybd- 
ZADA, M.A., B.L., has becn appointed by the 
Government of Bengal as councillor of the Cor¬ 
poration of Calcutta to one of the scats reserved 
for Muhammadans. 

Miss ViOLET PARAN.IOTI lias bccn awarded 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy by the 
Madras University for her thesis on Saiva 
Siddhanta with special bearing on the works of 
Umapathi. 
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Man-Power in China 

In simirnarizing an instructive paper with 
tlie abovc caption in the Political Science 
Quartcrly^ Dorothy Johnson Orchard observes : 

China in the past has not becn eager to industrialize, 
but in lecent years there has grown iip a desire to trans- 
forin th- old order for the purpose of figiiling the aggies* 
sion of the West with lhe weapons of the West. China*s 
major resource is labour. Its quanlity and its chcapness 
caniiol be donied, althougb, in lhe prcsent stage of iiidus- 
irial developmenf, the chcapness is modified by inefli- 
ciency. The question ihai ariscas is how bcst to utilize 
ihis major resource for the advancement of industrializa- 
lioii. The exisitnce of an enonnous body of workers at 
the bare siilisisleiice levei creates of ilself manifold eco- 
nomíc and social problema. It acts in many ways as a 
dead-weight on indiistrialization. It retards the intro- 
duetion of niachinery, the application of invention, lhe 
improvemerit of quality, and the development of efficiency. 
While efficiency ia largely a matter of training and orga- 
nization and discipline, it ia also very closely rclated to 
long hours, inadcquaie wages, unhcalthy and difficult 
living conditiona, factory and workshop sanitation, acci- 
denl hazards, overcrowding, iinproper diet, and illiteracy. 
And these conditions arise from a cheap and plentiful 
labour &itpply. On the wage leveJ thal prevails, labour 
is unahlo to better its own condition; and industry, 
bccaiise labour is cheap, cannot afford to introduce labour- 
saving devices. A very seriou s problein that aris''s with 
p ífidiistrializalion in China is The assímilation of labour- 
' saving economy in the prcsencc of a superabiindant labour 
siipply. Will it be poasible in deslroying lhe old sclf- 
sufficienl economy to creale enough ncw opporlunities to 
absorb, iiol only ihose large niimbers now in need of 
occiipalion, but also thosc whose prcsent oceupations will 
be destroyed by the forces of industrialization? 

Cheap labour creates a further paradoxical situation. 
China’s home market, long covcled by lhe irading nations, 
is a very important resource for industrialization, but its 
development depends upon a higher standard of living 
which in ilself is inconsistenl with lhe continuance of 
labour at its present low levei. In a world thal is no longrr 
self-sufficieni, the home market musl be supplcmcntcd 
with inlernational trade, and in foreign markets, China’s 
cheap labour will be her greatest compeiilive advantage. 
Can a salisfaclory balance be slruck? If China dcvclops 
her modem industries and appears in the markets of the 
world, will this cheap labour be an economic asset, or will 
it become a political liability prejiidicing lhe sale of 
China’8 goods? Can ChinaT man-power, the envy of the 
v/orld, be utilízed by China to her own success? What 
will be the social consequences to the resl of the world 
of its eífective cxploitation. 

As in índia also labour is comparatively 
cheap, we should consider the above comments 
and questions. 


German Scholarship Under The Naeia 

Gcrman Scholarship, once hailed the world 
over for its thoroughncss and brilliance, has 
passed into a twilight phase, observes The New 
Republic editorially : 

Since the Nazis carne to power in 1933, lhe 
number of students cnrolled in the universities of the 
Relch has fallen from 100,000 to S5,000. Universities are 
regarded as training grounds or hlling stations for Nazi 
doctrines, and professors who refuse to be “ coordinated ” 
are dismissed. Some 1,500 of the counlryT fineal minds 
already have heen banished in thrs fashion. Most dis- 
couraging of all is lhe way lhe poison has infected some 
of the genuinely íront-rank men in German Science. 
Surely bottom has been reached in the spectaclo, reported 
in current newspapcrs, of Professor Philipp Lenard and 
johannes Stark, bolh former winners of the Nobel Prize 
in physics, leading a fight against the Einstein theories 
on the ground that these constitiite a false or Jewish 
physics, as opposed to the true German physics. It is 
against such u background as this that the University of 
Hcidelbcrg, once the jiistly honored citadrl of all that was 
hest in German sehnlarshíp, now asks ‘sclectcd institutions 
throiighuiit the world to parllcípate in the celebration of 
its five hiindred and íiftieth anniversary, schedulcd ffir the 
Corning suinmcr. In England, Camhridge University and 
the University of Birmíngham declined so forcibly that 
all Brilish invitations were recalled. In America, Harvard 
University has jusl joined Columbia, Michigan, Western 
Rcserv(% Vassar, Comell and Amherst in accepting. In 
view of IIeidelberg’s dismissal of forty professora for racial 
and political reasons, and in view of the Nazis’ evident 
intention to use this celebration as a sotinding board for 
Nazi propaganda, it scems to us that American universities, 
should dcvrlop suflBcíent spine to stund up for academic 
freedom and refuse to have anything to do with a govem- 
inent and a doctrine whose eventual purpostí would destroy 
civilization itself. 


Inside Rússia 

Ethel Mannin, writing in the New Leader, 
records her general impressions of Rússia formed 
during a rcccnt journey : 

The general impression is one of progress—a visible 
progress; biiilding, biiilding, all the time, everywhere, 
even out in the deserls and in the wild loneliness of the 
sleppes. Everywhere are newly-erecied blocks of workers** 
apartments, and blocks in the course of erection. After 
a year’s absence 1 found Moscow almo3t unrecognizablc, 
so rapidly and extensivcly has lhe building progressed. 

It is the same story of progress all over Rússia, in 
the Ukrainc, the Caucasus, Geórgia, Armênia, Tiirkeslan 
—ncw blocks of apartments, workers’ rest-homes and 
sanatoria, theatres, schools, universities, Stores, hotcis. 
That in the face of every conceivable obstacle and set-^ 
back which could possibly impede the progress of a 
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H:ountry, the U, 5.5. R. has ocMeved ndracles^ is ahsolutely 
undeniable. And that all over Rússia there are stifl 
peopie living under very bad conditions does not alter 
this supreme and obvions fact. 

After all one has heard of improved living conditions 
in thc U. S. S. R., it is admittedly a shock to find peopie, 
as we did, in Tiflis, $talin’s home-tnwn, living in cellars, 
v^indowless, with earth floors, and in unspeakable hovels 
as on thc oíl-fields of Bakti; to be accosted by beggars, 
and see peopie sleeping out at night; and outside of 
Moscow it is impossible not to get a deprcssing impres- 
•sion of a drab levei of poverty where the crowda in the 
streets are concerncd. 

But everywhere throughoiit the Union pcople assured 
us, ‘Things are getting better—every day,’ and the answer 
to the bad living conditions slill to bc foiind is that 
building is going ahead litcrally day and night. Under 
the ‘ Rebiiilding of Moscow* scheme, it is planned 
■eventually lo double the room-space of everyone. 

Rússia is not yet the Proinised Land; she is still 
the Promising Land—but there is every reason lo helieve 
that she will fiilfil her promises in the matter of decent 
living conditions for all; she is, índeed, fiilhiling them 
as fast as she can. Food is plentifiil and no longer 

rationed. The aim is not to raise wages, but to lowcr 
thc cost of living, which has fallen within the last year. 

lí is no jusl or Inie or perlinent criticism to say of 
Rússia that she is not yet Utopia; thc marvel is that 
under thc eirciimstances she has achicvcd so much. 

What is a pertinent criticism, and a bittcr disappoint- 

ment is that she should vet bc «o far from having 

^chieved a classless society. 


The IVext War: New Horrors 

The next war (and short of a miracle there 
will be a next war) will be inconccivably 
horrible. In an editorial note, The Catholic 
World gives a foretaste of thesc ncw horrors 
írom nitler’s Wings of Death, ‘ a most devasta- 
ting little volume ’ by Otto Lehraann- 
ilussbueldt: 

Disarmament in the usual sensc oí the liinitation or 
abolition of arms and ammunition has beconic fiitilc even 
if, by a miracle, it could be achíeved. The iiiunitions- 
makers are no longer Public Enemy No. 1. Their place 
has been taken by the chemists. Even as far back as 
the World War it became evident that infanlry and 
artillery were doomed to become as obsolete as cavalry. 
In 1925, a major in the German army, Soldan by nume, 
could speak of the “ fiasco ’* of armies and the ** fiasco ” 
of war-methods used as late as 1918. ^*Gas*’ was the 
new Word, “ a terribly effective gas.” In 1928, there 
occiiired in the city of Hamburg what Hcrr Lehmann- 
Russbueldt calls “the notorioiis phosgene calastrophe,” 
so horrible an explosíon that the details of it were 
hushed up and are not known to this day. But now in 
1936 phosgene itself is passe. The newcsi and latest 
sclentific invention is a liquid. All that an enemy needs 
is an airplane or even a baloon with enoiigh lifting 
power to carry a few carboys of the new invention, which, 
dropped like rain upon a city, will destroy every mortal 
whose person or whose clothes it toiiches. 

Wherever and however he got it, the author pro- 
duces a letter írom Hitler dated Berlin, May 17, 1933, 
to a hrm of chemists engaged in experiments with this 
new implement of horror. It contains a bacillus which 
breeds a culture. The chemists are commanded to keep 
t]he formula stiíctly secret and not to “make the culture 


plates yourself nor breed the germs upon thein since thát 
might easily attract the notice of the academically 
educated members of your staff.’’ Oiir author suppobea 
the liquid to contain a bacillus like the microeoceus 
prodigiosas known in 1911 but perfected and modified 
by a new ingredient that makes it more convenient to 
use and more deadiy in effect. This new mixtuFe waa 
“rained down from an aeroplane flying at varíous heights 
betwecn 5,000 and 1,000 metres, culture plates having 
been placed in suitable positions upon the flying field 
below. The culture plates were then taken to Berlin so 
that the results of the experiments might be secredy and 

exactly discovercd.An extract from a memo- 

randum consists of a long disquisition upon the velocity 
of drops of liquid falling throiigh the air, together wjtfa 
a number of mathcmatical calculgtions and comparisons. 
But lhe beginning of the extract runs Às regards thç 
experiments with the bacilli, the undersigned is glad 
to know that, in accordance with hh advice, two ex¬ 
periments have already been made and have given 
encouraging results.' ” 

Mussoliiii and the Workers 

One of thc striking featuros of Fascist pro¬ 
paganda is the insistence of Mussolini and his 
followers that thcy are for the workers. Fascists 
claiin that thoir programmo is designed to do 
more for the workers than can socialism and 
communism. Mussolini in his speeches is fond 
of ropeating that Italy is both ** prolotarian and 
Fascist and that othor countries are swayed 
by plutocratic egoisin ”—^thii twentieth 
century, he has declarcd, is to be “ that of the 
power and glory of labour.’' 

Writing in The New Republic, Paul H. 
Douglas examines at length the rcality lying 
behind such words. Thc author reminds tlie 
readers how Mussolini came to enjoy power 
throiigli the support of the big capitalists who 
thought the revolution was just around the 
corner and wantcd soraeonc to destroy the 
workers’ unions : Mussolini wcll served their 
purpose, and won the support of the big land- 
lords by using violence against those who were 
trying to redistribute the land among thc 
peasants. 

Many Fascists, the author points out, 
privately admit this, but claim that Fascism is 
no more an agent of reactionary capitalism; 
it is now * above classes,’ and governs for the 
good of the nation as a wholc. All this talk is 
meaningless in face of the fact that 

Mussolini has never made the slightest effort to reduce 
the extruordinary inequality in the ownership of property 
that characterizes Italy; rather, he has increased it. Let 
us consider íirst the case oí agrículture. There are 
8,100,000 workers on the 65,000,000 acres, of whom around 
3,000,000 are either proprietors or members of the imme- 
diate family; an approximately equal number are virtually 
landless farm laborers; while perhaps 2,000,000 are ten- 
ants. The 17,500 holdings that range between 2^ and 
1,250 acres and that include a total of 8,700,000 acres, in* 
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dicate that 35 per cent of the agricultural land is com- 
prlsed in one-half of one per ccnt of the holdings. In 
contrast to thess large estates are the 900,000 “farms” 
of less than an acre and a quarter in size and the 600,000 
more that are betwe.-'n this figure and two and a half 
acres. Therefore, thcsc 1,500,000 pf‘tty peasants, or about 
three-eighths of the total number of proprietors and 
tenants, are each cultivating less than two and a half 
acres and are trying to gtn their living from only about 
three per cent of lhe soil. Nearly a third of this number, 
or almoht half a niillion, are in tiirn K nants rathcr than 
proprietors and must surrender aroiind one-lhird of their 
total crop to the landlord for rent. 

As to the plight of the three inillion agriciil- 
tural labourers, the author bases his remarks oii 
a recent study by I)r. Paola Arcari. An ardent 
Fascist as Dr. Arcari is, 

her resiills n c v e r t h e 1 e s s indic.ate that the farni 
laboreis raised their real wages by nearly 50 per cent 
bclween 1914 and 1922, lhe gains being inade in lhe 
period of agrarian agitai ion. Aíler eleven ycars of 
■Fascisi nile, wages were, howtver, len per cent less 
than in 1922. 

The record is inuch the same in iirbaii induslry. 
Tlie large industries arc under lhe tight conlrol of a 
rclatively limited number and the big capilalists are still 
powerfuí in the Fascist Parly. 

Turning to the burden and incidcncc of 
laxation the author observes : 

Fdscism, it is truc, inheriled a bad and regressive 
System of taxai ion. 

But Mussolini has made ihis system wor&e rather lhan 
bcttiT. He grcatly reduced the inherilance laxes on lhe 
big estates and with some modifications has maintained 
heavy indirect Icvies. Thus, oí the $1,500,000,000 that 
lhe natioiial governmenl raised hy taxí^s in 1933-34 no 
less than $660,000,000, or 44 per cent oí the total, was 
derived from taxes and tariffs on such coinmodities as 
sugar, beiizene, coffee, etc., and the profits of the tobacco, 
salt and niatch nionopolies. This, of cíuirse, is regressive 
taxalion oí lhe worst type. 

If we allow for certain olher laxes that are regres¬ 
sive in naliirc, it seeras probablc that from 60 to 65 per 
cent of the national revenues are provided by lhe hard- 
pressed masses. Fiirlhcrmore. neaily half the local 
revenue of the cilies is derived from taxes on consij^p- 
tion, usually about len per cent of the sale price. 
on wJne, a convcntioiial necessity to the llalian work- 
man, is about 20 per ccnt. 

Nor is this all. Whercas lhe orcvioiis regime gave 
bounties iipon wheat in order to rcducc íhc price of 
bread to the poor, Mussolini, by means of high tarifts 
and import prohihitions, has forced the Wholesale price 
up to aroiind $2.70 a Inishcl, or to about three times its 
price in lhe Liverpool market. 

The author concludes by observing that on 
the wholc Fapcisin has injured rather than 
helped labour : 

It has slrippcd the workcrs of their maiii defenses, 
such as the iiidependent unions, the right lo strike, and 
inost of lhe cooperatives, and has put them into the hmids 
of a party that in its coraposition is primarily middlc 
and upper class, and is even inorc so in ^ its direction. 

.The condition of the workers is indeed one ot 

the niost vital weaknesses in the regime. It will not 
threaten Mussolini unless a severe crisis develops, since 
he has the weapons of intimidation and of publicity. But 
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if severe military or economic reverses are sufifeied by 
Italy, it is likely to cause trouble for those who now hold 
power. 


Chinese Art 

In the course of a review of the Interna¬ 
tional Chinese Art Exhibition, L. A. MacMunn 
observes in The Month : 

To the modern world, with its revolt agaiiist a purely 
rcprescntational idea uf art, the treasures of China are 
like walers on a thirsty land; they make clear its conten- 
lion that art represents thought, not things, that the 
biisiness of an artist is not with the plant, but with the 
life of lhe plant, not with lhe form, but with the life 
of the form, or as Ilsieh Ho in lhe sixlh century A.D. 
put it, in his Six Canons of An : “ The life movement 
of the spirit through the rhytlim of things,’* 

The sludiü is oíten suspicioijs of philosophy, fears 
litcralurc, and believes in original impulse. But we can- 
not any oí iis do away with the resuits of thought and 
its rcaction in all our energies. We have only to compare 
lhe East with lhe West as each revcals itself in art. 
Thcre is a dreaming Lohan in the British Miiseum, 
found in a cavern of the mountains in Chihli, Northern 
China which reflects in a superh manner the rcsult of 
Buddhist thought—lhe ulter stillness. the smile of achieved 
ecstasy, the remoteness which withdraws the soul from 
the theatre oí life, could not be more eloquently expressed. 
And with that wilhdrawal what a change of values for 
the world oí Art ! Contrast it, for the moment, with a 
Western masler-piece oí equal impressiveness; take, for 
instance, the great figure of God crcaling Adam, at the 
norlh door of Chartres Cathedral. Heaven comes down 
to earlh in this sculptiire, the hapil of God is laid lovingly 
iip(»n his crealiire, whose countenance though lofty is 
yct that of lhe Psalmist’s “Lord, what is man that thou 
art mindfiil of him ?” The Poalmist has looked at “the 
moon and the stars “ and scen the greatness of the 
Universo, and his reaction is wonder that so great a 
Creator can bc, and certainly is, regardfiil of so small a 
ihing; whereas the thought of the Buddhist when realiz- 
ing his smallness is to escape from wcakncss and futility 
into the great all-absorbing Whole, the only way in which 
man, igiiorant of his Source and Destiny in God, can find 
rest. 

Rogarding the Chiuose landscapc and its 
paintors the aulhor observes : 

í*. ^íhc Chinese landscape) reflects man’s effort lo 
escape from the demands of this world, as the Eiiropcan 
landscape expresses man’s lovc of the soil on which his 
foot is plantcd. The very tilies of Chinese paintings as 
suggesle<l by Kuo-Hsi, remove us from the world of 
representa liou and topography : 

“ The dance of Spring on lhe swollen stream.” 

Clearing after rain on an Autumn plain.” “ A mountain 
ramble in siiinmcr rain.” “ A guest arriving at the gate 
at iwilighl.” “ A fishing boat on a misty stream.” 

Contrast thesc with Constable’s “ V a 11 e y Farra,” 
Claiide’s romantic ruins, Reubens’8 rich abundant fields, 
or Titian’s voluptiious living paslures. In these the joy 
is in the things themsclves, not in the mood they bring. 

Tlu* landscapc puinter in China is he “ Who walks alone 
in contemplaíion’s ways,” “ the happy man who dwclls 
aparl.” He fcels the brealh of lhe “ancient wind” and 
knows eternity and “ how gray and scnscless is the bloom of 
mortal life.” For him tlie world is only a dreaming place 
and of his dreams he makcs his landscapcs; the thought is 
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to hím the reality, which, not lhe appcarance, will help 
him gain the centre, lle will not then work until the 
mood is with him, he miist hnd the environment that 
Buils his spírit and that sets his emotion frec. This 
attaincd, be inust wait wllh his hand poised till the 
Soul revoais to him the notes he must strike—he is 
moro closoly allied to a muslcian with his hand rcady to 
hweep the lyre thaii the Western artist with his clumsíer 
equipincnt, and whcn he íinds his chord and strikes it, 
it is noarer lo a vision than we coiild ever believe a 
painting could be. 


Contemporary Art in Bali 

One never asks in Bali the naine of the 
creator of a work of art : the vocabulary of 
the Balinese language, points out Martin 
Birnbaum in lhe Asia, contains no equivalent for 
the words ‘ art * and ‘ artisfc.^ No onc sccnis to 
care who made it, for 

almost evcrybody is an artist in Bali, where lifc is 
still a communal artistic festival, and boys who can 
carve life-sized templc guardians from the living rock 
without a drawing to gulde thern are not honoured as 
they would be in Europe, any more than those maidens 
who make particularly good votive offerings to the rice 
goddess from palm leaves, or those who oan arrange 
orchíds, mangosteens and swect-smcllíng frangipani 
blossoms in wondcrfiil pyramids before the altars of 
the divine destroycr Siva. 

Ilere art is simple and harmoniously blended with 
religíon and nature. The man you see workiiig with 

his buífalo, knee-deep in the mu d of a rice sawahf may 
be a sculptor and a good draiightsman, a weaver of 
beautifiil stuíls, a remarkable dancer, a good musician, a 
carver of masks or a fine penman. 

The author gives some irilercsting points 
about sculpture and drawing as practistMl by 
the Balinese today : 

Since the solt stonc dei;orations cannot resist per- 
colaling waters and the wcur and Lear of age, the 

víllagers crect eveii more elaborate struetures whcn 

nature threatens to eílace old buildings. Some of the 
most imposing temples are of recent date. Everywhere 
you will come upon men and boys carving dccorative 

slone figures to embellish the sacred grounds, balustrades 
of nagas or clephanls, richly ornamented “ split ” 
entrance gates, low rcliefs on wood to serve as doorways 
for shrints and spoiits to convey w.iter to lhe holy 
bathíng pools. The volcanic tufa is ' ,1 soft that only 
simple ttxds are needed. Eormcrly ttijy earved many 
statues of deificd kings and royal personages who were 
regarded as incarnalions of tlui gods. Now the work 
is more purely decorative, and imaginary animal forms 
like harpies and the sphinx are created. Occasionally, 
as in the sacred grove at Sangeh, one comes upon an 
avenue of rcalistic slone statues of crourhing men and 
boys, holding jars and laugliing -each s(fuatting figure 
likc the portrait of a genial Balinese. While the men 
hew stones, the artistic womenfolk are making the votive 
nffeirings and lamaka without which no altar rs 
complete. 

Stories from the Ramayma and Mahabharata with 
variatioiis of existing temple motifs are the material 
which usually engage the talents of these men, but the 
“ Praying Native,” vigorously earved from the gnarled 
root of a tree, and the more exquisite “Arjuna Prevent- 


ing the Suicide of the Princess,” show the rsnge of their 
subject-matter. Sweet-smelling sandalwood, ivory and 
ebony —highly prized for kris handles—are sought for 
by the artists, but when these are not avaílalde they 
utilize cocoanut shells or other cheap material at hand. 
In one villagc I found a dozen boys carving low reliefs 
on old buífalo bones which they found in the fields. The 
action uf the figures—Legong dancers with floating 
scarfs, scated divinities, the climbing monkey god 
Hanuman—was always clcverly determined by the contour 
of the raw material. 

Happíly many of the artists devote themselves 
ontirely to existing motifs. They make pictures of boys 
guiding diicks along the lanes, fishermen catching eels, 
exciteíl crowds at a cockfight, lhe mad frenzy of the kris 
dancers, teachers with their diminutive dancing pupils, 
venders of pottery in the busy markets, the gamelan 
players and all the infinite artistic actívity of this island 
paradise. Even modem European inventions are not 
ncglectcd. Old wall paneis, showing episodes from the 
RamayancL, are oflen replaced by earved airplunes and 
rnolor cars framed in gay Balinese arabesques. 

The most interesting thing, pcrhaps, about all this 
art, is that it is a vital part of the social sinicture, and 
in a measiire shows along what lines lhe art of índia 
might have developed, had it remained cliarged only with 
tbr ancient Hindu religion, free from Islamic and other 
cultural influences. How long Balinese art will flourish 
80 amazingly no one knows. 


Teaching IlliterateA 

In an instruetive articlo contributod to The 
Inlernational Review of Mmions, Dr. Frank C. 
Laubach relates his exporiencos in teacbinp; 
illiteratcs in the Philippines tliroiigli his “ key 
methocl/’ an invention to teach illitoratc men 
and women to read and write their own language 
in a short space of time. Tlis expericnce will be 
found useful to social workers in all lands : 

At íirst wc taught our pupils in classes, but gradiially 
learned that individual teaching was more effective, for 
it compelled our sludcnt to talk every moment. 

A literacy cainpaign needs constant stimulus and end- 
Icss variely. íllilcrate peoplc are limid and sensitive 
about revealing tlieir igiiorancc; Jiiolives must be found 
strong enough lo overcome thcúr inliibitions. We offered 
pins for those who could read. Wc gave large ycllow 
diplomas lo the homes which luul bccome wholly literate. 
Wc painted red and yellow liii signs which wc nailed on 
lhe houses of fully literate families. We set up a large 
‘ lherinomeler,’ on which we showed how many persons 
had learned to read cach rnonth. 

ín every town of Lanao Province we organized 
‘societies of ediicated youth,* which were fired with a 
desire to help their people and became a part of lhe 
volunteer army of those who travelled from house to 
house trying to teach men, women and children to read 
and write. These societies have bccome the principal 
social .Service organizations of lhe province, working also 
for bettcr waler supplies, much-needed sanitary improve- 
raenls, utilization of the magnificent waier-power for 
electricity, introduction of better seeds and more modern 
agricultural methods, and twenty other types of social 
Service. The women found that reading could be learned 
easily and that it opened up to them a new world of 
delight, and to-day at least as many women as men are 
Icaming each rnonth. 
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A press and a periodical are indispensable at thc 
beginning oí a literacy campaign in any language which 
does not already possess the proper printed material and 
good periodical. People emerging from illitcracy read 
their paper far moro carefully tban educated people do, 
because it is likely lo be the only printed malter in the 
lioiisc—or in the town. One planter told me that he 
believed the first copy of our paper was read in hia 
villages a thousand times. 

During the Philippine tours we organized three types 
of campaign. The first was carried on by one or more 
churches, with thc double aim of making the community 
literate and of using the campaign lo opcn doors to the 
gospel mesaage. 

The second type of campaign was carried on through 

the public or privale schools.Wc taught 

aboul len of lhe b r i g h I e & t pupils how to 
use the charls. The enlire school was íheii divided iip 
among lhese Irained studenfs, who had lhe responsibility 
of training thc olhers how to leach. Or in some case 
we had each piipil who learned tlic inelhod teach one 
other how to tcach until the enlire school had learned. 

The ihird lype of campaign was organized by 
iminicipal ofRcials, who co-opted private individuais as 
well as employe?s lo condnct the cainpaigns. A large 
map of the mimicipality was placcd in lhe town hall 
and gold stars marked hoiis(s which were íully literate. 
Thc goal of lhe campaign was noi rcachcd until every 
houses had ils gold st ar. 

Two features makc this kcy melhod dislinctive : we 
teach only one sludent al a lini ‘; and as soon as hc can 
read wc set him to tcaching olhers. This serves a double 
pnrpose : it fixes whal he has learned in his own inemory 
and it utilizes volunteer service and speeds up the 
campaign. 


The Beggar Prolileni in China 

The PeoyWs Tribunc odiiorially discasses 
the beggar problcm in (^diina and its possible 
remedies. As the problem awaits an ade- 
quate soliition in índia also, the disciission may 
be of some use ; 

If the beggar nuisance is to hc abatcd, oíficial action 
or some sort is necessary. Al lhe inomeiil ollicial action 
is not proving cllicacioiis. In thc Sctticinent it consists 
of the policc periudically rounding up thc worst cases, 
transporling lhem Wholesale to lhe borders, and dumping 
them into Chinese territory, wlience lhey slowly work 
their way back again ! This, apart from its fundamental 
futility, can hardly be regarded as courleous. In the 
Chinese municipalities lhe beggar is mainly lhe concern 
of charítablc organizaiions, who with police permission 
from time to time gathrr up thc more deforrned and 
diseased and incarccratc them in homes. 

This laller is probably a bclier allcmpt at a t^olution 
lhan the Scttlomcnfs, but it can hardly bc called salis- 
factory. At lhe rool of the })eggar problem lies lhe 
fatal weakness that there is no legal nicthod of dealing 
with it* Begging in China is noI an ofTence punishahle 
by lhe Courts. The policc, in altempling lo dcal with 
it, have to act arhitrarily and to assume powers ihcy do 
not in law possess. Though it may be done in the narae 
of charity, the apprehension of lhe Naniao beggar and 


his detention in a liome, roerely with police sanction, 
amounts to imprisonment withoiit trial, just as the Settle- 
meni practice of forciblc deportution amounts to assault. 
Both arc extra-legal, if not illegal, actions, and as such 
are to be viewed with distnist. 

To allow the police greater powers of summary 
treatment would obvíously be undesirable. More support 
for the efforts of charitable bodies might help, were it not 
for the fact that the average beggar is not so much a 
case for charity as for penal reform. Voluntary effort in 
any case can only touch the fringe of the problem. No 
doubt it is possible to argue that the root of the evil lies 
in thc extreme poverty in which great masses of the 
population live, and that, with a general raising of the 
standard of living and a more even distribution of wealth, 
lhe beggar would disappear—lhe objective, it may be 
aíTirmcd, shoiild bc, not the climination of thc beggar, 
but lhe abolilion of poverty. Of lhe genuine pauper this 
might be irue, hui it certainly is not of the “ incorrigible 
rogue” who is our present problem. In my case, such a 
loiig view is no help for the present, and it is lhe present 
wc arc concerned with. 

What is needed now, in fact, if begging is to be, if 
not stamped out, at least redueed lo a decent minimum, 
is a legal deicrrent. Punishment, siire, incvitable, certain 
and fixed should awail any beggar lhe moment he showed 
himself. while especially severe penalties should be 
reserved for thc “patrons,” any in fact who were found 
to bc living either direclly or indireclly on thc earings 
of beggar salelliles. 


Age .of Abunclanee 

Tlio World Order writos editorially : 

The two most important goals immediately confront- 
ing humaníty arc the abolilion of war and the establish- 
ment of universal economic securíty. It is clear that the 
second goal is predicaled upon lhe first, for there can be 
no world prosperity so long as war and fcars of war usurp 
lhe major cnergies oí liuman beings. 

But even were the paralyses of civilization diie to 
wars and the fears of war, to cease, there would slill con- 
froni humanity thc major problcm of organizing its 
rcsourccs, both natural and human, so as to assure not 
only a livelihood but a comforlablc levei oí living to every 
individual. This is a goal worlhy oí enlisling the highest 
inlelleclual and moral energies of every thinking man and 
woman. And it is in a certain degree inlimately con- 
nected with lhe problem of universal pcacc, in that there 
plainly can bc no plan for world peace which does not 
provide practical and peaceíul means of satisfaction for 
lhe economic needs and wants of ever}^ nation and 
people. 

Thosc couniries advanced in the arts of modem 
civil izalion already point lhe way toward lhe potentiality 
if not the practical possibility oí creating an economic 
System which would assure abundance lo every individual. 
We have an abundance of natural resources awaiting 
scientific cultivation and exploitaiion; we have a surplus 
oí labour; and we have an exeess of natural wants and 
desires oí the consuraing public over any levei of indus¬ 
trial production yet atlained. If by some magic alembie 
we can bring these three factors into functional unity, we 
can tbercby creale an Age of Abundance. 





Wliat Should We Rcly On 

Tho April issue of the Visva-Bharati News 
appoars with this messafí(* of Riibindranath 
Tagoro in wliich he advisos his coimtrymen to 
placo thoir roliancc on instico and sufforin^ and 
saerifice : 

So I would repeatcdly caiition iny coimtrymen: 
“ What is it that you rely on whcn you vcnture to claim ? 
Yoiir physical strength ?—that yoii have not. The loiid- 
ness of ymir voice ?—that is not so penetrating as you 
imagine. Some grcat Englishman hehind you ?—^where, 
oh where is he! Bul if you have Justice on your side, 
place on that your wholc reliance. Nonc can deprive 
you of the right lo suflfer. The glory of sacrificing your- 
self for the truth, for the right. for lhe goo<l of your 
fellowmen awaits you at the end of the arduous road. 
Tf boons you deserve, you will get ihem from the Dweller 
within.” 


What Shall We Read 

l^rof. Diwan Chand Shtirina raisos his voico 
of protesfc a^ainst having oiir roading dcterininod 
solely by vvliat is being read and discussed in 
England at a particular time. Wc have not 

merely to read the books written by Indian 
writers, but also to buy thosc books. Says he 
in The Tívcntieth Century : 

Rccenlly the Prahasi Pres> puhlished two books 

Emincnt Amerivans Whom Indians Should Know and 
Evtílution and Religiun by Dr. J. T. Sundcrland. It 
is true these books are by an Aiuorican, but the Doctor 
is as mu< h interested in the wclfare of Imiiians as anyonc 
of us. IIc is one of those men who has not only tried to 
serve Índia tliroughout his long life, but has also suíícrcd 
and foijghl for it. But í wonder if many educaled Indians 
have eared to read the&e books, whieli are full of priceless 
lessons for us. In the same way, í atn not siire if many 
ImJians have carcd to read Dr. Beni Pershad’s Demo- 
rratic Process. The piiblíshers of this book confessed 
to me rather sadly that the book had had better sales 

butside índia than in this counlry. I have singled out 

thp‘'e instanees at random. There are many eminent 
Indians writing at present on all kinds of subjects, and 
their books compare favourabl> with the best books of 
the typo produced elsewherc, but I am not sure if the 
educated inen in índia ever bother about them. How 
can they, when lhey are beni iipon dfvoting all their 
Icisiire to cheap fiction and wish to invest a considerable 
part of their savings in trashy novels ? 

It should not, however, be thought that these are the 
only books by Indian writers in English tliat deserve our 
attenfion. It will be idle to takc the readers of this Journal 
very far back, so I will be content with referring only to the 
Works of men of established reputation not only in índia, 
but also abroad; I mean poets like Tagore, Mrs. Naidu, 
Srí Aurobindo and Sir Mohd. Iqbal, philosophers like 


Radhakrishnan, and politicians like Mahatma Gandhi. 
But there is no harm in drawing the attention of the 
readers to other writers who have done memorable work 
in the various departments of literature, History, Philo- 
sophy, Polities and Arts. One note of caution may, 
however, be sounded here. The lisl of authors mentioned 
is in no way exhaustive, for the sole determining factor 
in gctting togethcr these names is the memory of tho 
writer—a memory which has never bccn known to be 
cithcr very strong or cxtremely ready. So lhe omissions, 
iinfortunate as lhey might be, should not rankle in any- 
one*s mind. I wonder how many of us are familiar with 
the poctry of the late Prof. Manomohan Ghose who, 
besides his sensiliveness to beaiity, was the master of an 
incomparable diction.. Nor is lhe work of Prof. Seshadri 
less worthy of note in this direclion. IIc has a maslery 
of lhe sonnet which is enviable and he has shown a fine 

command of simple diction. In the realm of fiction one 

cannot but admire lhe work of Mr. K. S. Venkataramani, 
lhe aiithor of Murugan, Tk'^ Tiller who has given 
such fine studies of character and such inlimate piclure of 
lhe life in the south of índia. Santa and Sita Chalterjees* 
short slories are always readablc, for they give 

such vivid impressions of the life around them. Mr. 
Mulak Raj Anand*s novel dealing with the life of Harijans 
is full of topical inlcrest and his books on lhe Art, 
Poefry and Philosophy of índia makc very stírnuíalíng 
readíng. The pen-portraits of the eminent persons of lhe 
day as given by Mr. G. S. Ragliavan will be a soiircc of 
great slimiihis lo lhe readers of the history of contem- 
porary índia while the essays by Mr. Iswara Dutt (I 

hope the readers will excuse me for this reference lo the 
Edilor of lhe joiirnal for which 1 have written this 
ariicle) which are in the be.«r tradition of lhe essays 
will be a source of genuine pleasure. Thought fui studies 
of Tndia’s problerns, social, religious and melaphysical, 
by that eminent savant, Dr. Bhagawan Das are always full 
of inlcrest while lhe wrilings of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose 
and Dr. Pallabhi aílord plenly of fond for thought. 
Sir P. C. Ray’s aulobiography is a mine of Information, 
and lhe wrilings of Major Basu throw a flood of light on 
hislorical, cconomic and sociologieal aspects of lhe early 
British rule in índia. Prof. Siddhanta’s sludy of lhe 
heroic age in ancíent Indian history is illuminaling while 
Prof. A. N. Jha*s essays in litcrary criticism are remark- 
able for their lucidity and criticai insighl. There are 
many other writers like Sir Jadunalh Sirkar and Prof. 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar whosc studies of Indian history and 
economies have proved exlremely valuable, but the great 
pity is that rnost of these writers are generally unknown 
lo or neglecled by their own eoiintrymcn. 


Rural Health Organization in Bengal 

G. L. Batra, Assfc. Director of Public 
Health, Bengal, writes in the Journal of the 
Indian Medicai Assodation, on the rural health 
organization in Bengal; 

A few years ago, the late Mr. C. R. Das, the great 
national leader of Bengal, introduced into the Bengal 
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Legislaliye Council the quesrion of public health and the 
organisation thal was esscntíal lo work it successfully. 
Adoptíng thfi broad outlines oí his scheme, lhe Govern¬ 
ment o£ Bengal initiated in the year 1927 the current 
Rural Public Health Organisation based on the smallest 
registration unit of arca, callcd a thana in the vernacular. 
Evcry such thana unit, aggregating nearly 600 in numbcr 
excluding ihose located in municipal town, has been 
constituted into a health circle staífed by a non-mcdical 
sanitary inspector (only a few by assistant medicai health 
oíficer), a health assistant and a carrier servant, at a 
maximum aggregate aimual cost of Rs. 2,000 for each 
circle. The enlire recurring expendilure (Rs. 1,200,000) 
is borne by the Governmeiu of Bengal from provincial 
rcveniies, bubject to lhe single condition tliat the district 
boards shall not rcdiice their own provious average rale 
of expendilure on public health. 

The ncw organization is conlrolled directly by 
dislrict boards, all of whorn employ Dislrirt llealth 
Oflicers. The primary aini of UiÍm organization is the 
prevention of diseasc—securing informalion of the health 
conditions of lhe circlcs and taking immcdiatc aclíon to 
prevent outbreak of, and to control the spread of, 
epidemic diseasc. The several duties and funclions of 
the rural Sanitary Tnspcctors are rcgiilated by stalutory 
ruh*s. Their endeavours are by personal influence, by 
health talks, by simplc demonstrations and leclures to 
bring to lhe homes of lhe villagers some knowledge of 
lhe elemenls of hygiene and sanitations. 

In order that the public health circlcs may have the 
support of public opinion, Public Health Committees have 
been formed locally. 

It was cholcra of all problems which had lhe most 
dramatic eíiccl on the people. The pcoplc werc at first 
cold and indifferent to this new method of campaign. 
They could understand the imporlance of ircatment, and 
would gladly avail themselvcs of the scrviccs of doctors, 
bul lhe significance of preventive measures was quite 
unknown to theni, and they would take litlle or no interest 
In prevfnlivc measures which lo them werc quite meaning- 
less. 

The constaht movement among tbem oí ibc Health 
Officcrs and lhe Sanitary Inspcctors, the instruclions 
aboul lhe gospcl of lhe law?» of health, helped occasionally 
by leclures and raagic lantern demonstrations and exhibi- 
lions worked likc a miracle. The frequent campaign 
carried out for ihcrri against cliídera wiih success by these 
young enlhiisiasls scerved as mi inany object lessons. 

The eíTorts of lhe health ‘'laíl crcatcíl a health 
consciousness among the mas^^. Tlu* reporling of cholcra 
and srnallpox improved and the c^t■r•in('rcaving demand 
for anti-cholcra inoculalion c.fi. by the Puri Rath .latra 
pilgrirns and the Sagar Mela pilgrims, is tlic direct 
resiill of lhe propaganda work carried out hy lhe health 
staff. 

TIte Sanitary Inspcctors have taken up the inalaria 
quesiion as well. They have reconled splenic índices of 
villages and distrihutcd quiiiinc to inalaria palients. 
Tiiteiisivc quinino distribution has been taken in nve 
thanas of Bengal with a spccial grant from the local 
Government. . 

The main object of ibe organization is control of 
epidemie diseases in Bengal. From what has been said 
it will be evident that the cholera and srnallpox epidemie 
outbreaks arc at present well conlrolled. 

Ib Enforced Widowhood lhe only Caude of 
the Slower Growlh of the Bengalee Hindus 

Lt. Col. U. N. Muklierjca first raised the 
^uestion years ago, whether the Bengalee Hindus 


were a dying race; to this Sakharam Ganesh 
Dcuskar replied that they as a race, were not 
dying, but because they lived in malarious 
regions their rate of growth was smaller. 
Jatindra Mohan Datta, writing under the above 
heading in the Population, the journal of the 
International Union of Associations for the 
Scientific Study of Population Problems, 
approaches lhe question in a scientific spirit. 
The Hindu Review reproduces the article : 

The Swedish Statistician Sundbarg in an address 
hefore lhe International Stalislical Institute in 1899 
pointed out that in all western countries the number of 
persons aged ' 15-50 ’ is uniformly about half the total 
population and that any variations which oceur in the 
constitution lake place in the olher main groups—‘10-15’ 
and ‘50 and over' Where lhe population is growing, 
the tiumhcr in the former group is much greater than 
lhe latter; but where it is stationary the members in the 
two groups approach equalíty. The mortality in these 
two groups, hc says, is far greater lhan in the inter^ 
modiatc one, but it is about the same in both cases. 
Consequently variations in their relative size do not 
aüect the total mortality, which is thiis independent of 
the age-distribution. 

Sundbarg divided populations into three types:— 
Progressive, Stationary and Regre ssive. 

Sundbarg’s observations that the age-group * 15-50 ’ 
cotUains about half the total population holds good in 
lhe case of Índia. 

The Hindus of Bengal fali in lhe Stationary category 
of Sundbarg while lhe Muhammadans may bc saíd to 
fali in lhe Progressive category. 

OrdinariJy the proportion of children shows whether 
the community is Progressive or not, while that of old 
persons is some guide to ils longcvily; and where lhe 
proportion of persons in the prime of life is relatively 
high, a comparatively rapid growth of population in the 
iinmediato future may conhdently be anticipaied. The 
proportion of persons in lhe prime of lifc t.e. in the age- 
calegory ‘15-50’ is higher amongst lhe Hindus lhan 
arnongst the Muhammadans; biii the growth of the 
Bengal Hindus has always been slower than thal of the 
Bengal Muhammadans diiring the last 60 years. The 
following tablc showiiig the respeclive variations of the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans during each intcr-censal 
period will be inost instruclive. 

IVrceniage varialion clnring each inter-censal period. 


(-f i ncriíase, — decrease). 



Muhammadans. 

Hindus. 

1881-1891 

+ 9.7 

4-5.0 

1891-1901 

.. 4-8.8 

4 -6.2 

]%1-1911 

.. 4-10.4 

4-3.9 

1911-1921 

.. 4- 5.2 

-^0.7 

1921-1931 

.. 4-9.1 

4-6.7 

Average varialion 
during a dccadc. 

.. 4-8.6 

4-4.2 

The relative cxccss 

in decennial increase 

over the 

Hindus is in* favour of 

the Afiimammadans; 

and it is 


(8.6—k2) zrW per cent. 

Ir will bc seen that the Hindus have increased, except- 
ing for om: dccadc; but their growth has been twice as 
slow as lhat of the Muhammadans, inspite of the pro- 
portion of prime men i.s., ihose who are between 15 
and 50 being 8 per cent. greater than that amongst the 
Muhammadans. 

For this apparent anomaly in the relative growth 
of the two communities, two causes suggests them- 
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seJves:—(ij nistrirtioii ol widow re-marnage amongst 
the Hindus, and (2) greattr prcvalence of malaria in 
thosíí regioiis wIhífo lhe Hindus predominafc. 

The rrspciliví* niimhers of married fcmales aged 
‘ 15 l<> 40 ’ /.í‘. oí lhe reproduclive age period per 100 
íemalcs of all marital condilions, whelher unmarried, 
married or widowed, and of all ages amongsl the Hindus 
and the Mídiammadans are shown below :— 



1911 

1921 

1931 

Mlislim 

35 

36 

37 

Hindu 

32 

33 

34 

Excess oí married 




fernales amongst 
Miislirns over Hindus 

3 

3 

3 

The rclalive excess of 

married 

fernales 

amoiinting 


some 3 per cent thiis mainly uccouiits for lhe rclalive 
excesh in lhe decennial inrreasc among the Muhainmadans. 
If we add to il lhe cffect of ilic greaier proporlion oí 
femuleí. aimmgst lhe Muhamrnadans, we helieve the two 
together fully and wholly accoiints for lhe greaier increase 
of lhe Muhamrnadans. 

'riie ]ir<»porlíon of íeniales per 1,000 males among 
the two commnnilies have been : 

1881 1801 1901 1911 1921 1931 

Miislim .. 988 977 968 949 945 936 

Hindu .. 999 969 951 931 916 908 

Exeess (-[-) or deíecl í—) of fernales amongst 
Muslíms in ihose years are - 11, -f8, +17, -(-18, 

+28, rcbpeelively. 

The average excess of fcmales amongst the 
Muhamrnadans tiver the Hindus works out to 1.5 p.c. 
Thus, the exetiss of marrietl fernales and lhe cxcess of 
íeniales proportional to males aceonnt for 3 per cenl+ 
1.5 per epni:-“4.5 per cent of lhe greater inereasc, while 
the average greaier increase is only 4.4 per cent. Any 
posaiblc eílecl diie lo malaria thus seerns to be of very 
littlc importance. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 

Under tbc title of The Prophet of Young 
índia Krishnadova Prasad Gaiir gives in The 
New CdU a short skotch of the life and work of 
the Pandit who is the hero of the hour : 

On the ]4ih November, 1889 índia saw the birlh of 
this dynamic personalily. He was brought up in English 
atinosphere, laught by Europ.'an nurses in childhood. 
The serviços oí Mr. F. T. llrook.s, a lheosophist, who 
later comniitied sucide, were called in aftcrwards, and 
for ihree years, he was the tutor of Mr. Jawahar Lai. 
In 1905, Pt. Motilal look him lo England and gol him 
admitted in lhe famous Public School of Harrow. In 
1907, he tmlered the Cambridgc IJniversity, where 
Dr. Saifiiddin Kilchlu, Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani, 
Dr. Syed Mahmud, Mr. K. M. Khwaja and Justice Sir 
Shah Mahomed Suleiman were his contemporaries. In 
1910 he graduated, taking a degree in zoology and came 
to London to sit for the I. C. S. It was^fortunale for 
lhe eountry that he failed. He mighl have* been a great 
ofl&cT, bul lhe counlry has gained much more than what 
Civil Service losl. He joined law and was called to the 
bar in 1912 from lhe Innfr Temple. When he rclurncd to 
to índia in 1912, hc was an Ènglishman save in birth. 
In 1916, he was married with Kamala Kaul, whose recent 
dealh has pijlng(;d Índia into gloom. 

Jawaharlal Nehru for the first time attendcd the 
Congress in 1912 al Dankipore, and nexí year, he became 
a member of the Provincial Congress Committee. His 


view of polilies was quite di£F\^rent. Polilical activilie» 
were looked al lhen by lawyers and piihlic men generally 
as a recreai ion. When the South African agitation begax» 
he bccamt* a liille more serious and when in 1916, the 
late Mrs. Besanl founded the Home Rule Leaguc, he 
whole-heartedly worked for it. Pt. Motilal Nehru had 
up to that time not changed his polilical views and 
resented lhe extreme action of his son; but Jawahar Lai 
was ono of thosc who never hesitated and always said 
‘well lhat’s duc.’ This was a burning point and the 
father and son several times well nigh came lo a split. 

Mahatrna Gandhi proclaimed the Satyagraha movement 
in 1919. Againsi lhe wishes oí Pt. Motilal, Jawahar Lai 
Nehru signed the pledgc. Jawahar Lai was also a member 
of lhe Punfab Inqiiiry Commillee under the chainnan- 
ship oí Pt. Motilal. Hc also came in closer contact with 
Mahatrna (iandhi and was soon converled to Gandhiem. 
In 1920, he left law for good in which in rcality he had 
never taken a keen interesl. 

Prople who saw him duritig lhe Chidh agrariun agita- 
lion duríng 1919 21 walking mile*; afier miles with 

Dholi sliick up in fields and spending the evenings on 
coarse food, were wonder-slriick. 

Jawahar Lai was now a slaiinch non-co-opcralor and 
was lhe right hand of M. (íandhi. He became the 
General Secrelary of the Congress, worked for the 

nationalist daily Indepojident, and devoted all his time 
for the work of the eountry. 

Then came lhe visit of the Prince of Wales. The 

Congress boycolled it. The Congress was declared an 

il legal liody and hc was put in prison but released after 
ihree months. The boycott of foreign cloth was carried 
on with great encrg>" and as everywhere Jawahar Lai 
Nehni put his whoL^ soul into the affair. He was gaoled 
for a year and a half, but released after eight months 
in 1923. 

His work as chairman of the Allahabad Municipal 
Board will ever remain remarkabh; in the hislory of civic 
administralion. In 1926, he had lo leave the chairman- 
ship and go lo Eiirope for the treatment of Kamala Nehru. 
Ilis visit to Eiirope and Rússia made him a sociulist 
ihroiigh and through. While in Eiirope he participitatcd 
in lhe Brussels International Congr.*ss and was one of lhe 
five presidents. 

Ilc was elecled president of lhe Lahore Congress 
and lhere under his presidcnlship Mahatmaji moved the 
Imlependence Resolulion. The salt satyagraha came, lal^r, 
and Jawahar Lai Nehru was again arrested. After his 
release he again began the work. He was onlv S'wen 
days outside jail. After lhe Gandhi-Irwin pacl he was 
releas‘ d. He, was n(‘ver at rest and again in conneclion 
with a speech dclivered at Calculta was sent to gaol, 
and only recenlly released to see his wife in Swilzerland. 

He is socialist in polilies and non-violcnt in religion. 
His gaol lime is employ:d in writing books, where his 
sijbjeetive niood is peacefully visible. He has already 
three big and small volumes. His Climpses of the World 
ílistorr and Lcttrrs from a Father to Daughtcr are- 
lilerery-cum-iscicntific treals with historical p Tspective. 
Whither índia is a polilical philosophy with a new 
orientation. 


President Masaryk 

Professor Dr. Masaryk, the first President 
of Czecho-Slovakia, has been stylcd as ‘the 
philosopher king.’ S. V. Ramanujam writes 
about the philosopher President in The 
Scholar • 
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Born at Hodonin in Moravia on the 7th of March, 
1850, Masaryk is now 85 years of age. His father was 
^ Moravian coachman and his inother of mixed Slovakian- 
«German dcsccnt. Employed hy a Vienna locksmith ■ and 
then as a blacksmith in Moravia, hc was enabled to 
continue his sludies at Brno, at Vienna, where he 
graduated. In 1882 he bccame a professor at Prague 
liniversity. In 1891, he was elected a incmber of the 
Austrian Reichstrath, but after two years hc resigned 
to be again* elected in 1907. Sliortly after the Great 
War brokc out, Masaryk escapcd froin Áustria and 
workcd unceasingly for his country. In 1915 he was 
appointed Professor of Slavonic sludies in King’H (^ollege, 
London. He was one of those rnainly instrumental in 
winníng rccognition from the Allies for Czecho-slovakia. 

Now lic is onc of Eiiropc*s oldest statcsmen, the 
octogenarian and a virtual founder of tlie C/echo>sIovak 
Repiiblic. His Service to Czecho-slovakians began as 
early as Noveniber, 1918, wlien he was elected life presi- 
ílenl for the Czccho-slovakian Republic. 

In this conneelion, the history oí lhe Moravian 
Empire whích comprised of Czechs and Slovaks would 
be of some intcrcst. When the Moravian Empire fell, 
the Czechs came under the dornination of the Germans 
of Áustria and the Slovaks under the Magyars of llungary. 
Since then, the two races wcre working hard to regain 
iheir lost freedom. As a resiilt of intensive agitation, 
lhey secured concessions for satisfying lheir national 
sentiments from Áustria and Hungary respcctivcly and 
secured separate representafion on the legislaturc and 
used lheir power to the advanlagc of securing freedom 
for their State. Tn course of time, an ardent desire for 
uniíicalion oí bolh the Slovakian pcoples developed into 
a single nation with their own culturc, custom and 
tradition. 

This Icd to the formatíon of a representative and 
virile parly called “ Rcalist Party ” whích was mostly 
rcsponsible for .securing status to Czecho-slovakia as onc 
oí the powcrs in Europe. Dr. Masaryk was elected 
Icader of this parly in 1890, and with lhe help of his 
party he niade history in lhe Central and Soulh Easterii 
Europe. During the outbreak of the war he was recognized 
as lhe aceredited leader of lhe Slavonic races. 

Wilhoiit him Czecho-slovakia’s eontcrnporary history 
would be enlirely different, The Times aptly says, 
“ By precept anil example, hc victoriouslv defended 
liberal causes, lemporarily lost or continually endangered 
in Central Europe since lhe War. For cighleen years, 
hc has been bolh lhe first Citizen ol' a free country and 
the chicí guiilc and eounsellor of its polilical progress 
and lhanks above all to him, the deniocratic institullons 
of Czecho-slovakia have slood firm.” 


Uiicmployment and PHyehology 

Tri an artitdc in Science and (JuJtvre Dr. 
S. C. Mitra puts forward ti «tronj^ plea for tht' 
-establislimont of an institui o for vocalional 
guidaiipu with trained psytdiologists : 

The question from the academic standpninl is how 
to creale a médium through whirh lhe puro knnwlcdge 
«lerivcd from hooks and sludies in the universily niay 
pass on and transform itself inio praciical knowledge in 
the Service of the society. The solulion of this problem 
lies in the íormation of an orgunized institute of psy- 
tihologists trained in lhe universily whosc primary duty 
would be lo aequaint lhemselves with the actual problems 
of the day and to render expert advice and guidance to 
each particular case on the basis of intensive piychological 


examinatioos and properly condueted psychological testa. 
So numerous and varied are the problems that arise and 
so vast is the number of peraons needing and seeking 
advice that it is impossible to mcct the demanda of the 
situation by individual cíTorts. An announcement, by no 
means an extensive one, to the effect that the Psychology 
Department of the Calciitta University will undertake the 
testing of hoys and girls and advise guardians, brought 
such a large number of children, and adiilts too, not 
onty from dilTerent parts of Calcutta but also from out- 
side the City, that the wholc staff had to remain 
overwhelmingly oceupied for daya together. In order to 
prevent lhe disruption of normal aclivities, the Head of 
the Department had lo make immcdiate arrangements 
with the Carmichael Medicai Collcge for opening a 
psychuJogical elinic at that Institiition. Thanks to the 
authoritíes of that collcge who were alive to the necessitiea 
of the situation, the pressure of work on our Department 
has lessened to a certain extern. 

The facts statcd ahove pointedly draw our attenlion 
to ih(‘ de.sirahilíty of immcdiately starting a large scale 
organization for effectively meeting the present crisis. 


Biologícal Interesls of Children 

Writing in 11 ic S. P. C. /. Quarterly 
Müijnzme on the very great inierest shown by 
children in animal life Lt.-Col. Owen Berkelcy- 
Ilill inakes the following observations : 

It is interesting to observe how a wriler of the 
distinction of Prof. G. H. Thomson, in his book, Instinct, 
InteUigencc and Character, starts with the ussumption 
that plants arc prcfcrable to animais as a médium for 
ímparting ‘sex' knowledge lo small children, hiit omita 
lo State on what grounds he bases this claim. 

In a rtcent publicatíon entitied Intcllvctual Crowth 
in Young Children, the aulhor, Mrs. Lsaucs, recorda a 
series of observations carried out at the Mailing Houae 
School at Cambridge, which miist leave any impartial 
.student of the subjcct with the convietion that an active, 
eontinuous and cuniulatlve intcrcst in animal and plant 
life—but purticularly animal—dcvelops casily and un- 
inlcrniptedly out of the litlle child\s first impulses of 
curiosily and pleasure in ihese things. Mrs. Isaac*8 
oh^^ervalions clearly show that for little children, plants 
and flíiwers are, as it were, mere inslrumcnts of passíve 
pleasure; animais, on the other hand, are aclive and 
adaplive ereatures, which the child finds he can act upon 
or he moved liy, much as in the case of buman beings. 

The customary view hitherlo has been that ‘sex’ 
shoiild nol be taiigbt lo children iin<ler len years of age 
heeaiisA* no inierest in sex exists in children before that 
age. Mrs. ísaars, however, has shown in a very con- 
vincing manner that lhe inierest in ‘ sex * not onlv exists 
in very young children but is capahle of a sane and 
healihy dcvelopm<*nl from the age of four onwards. 

Our problem is then lo make a positive educational 
use of the child’8 impulses fo that they shall be fertile in 
skill and imaginative understanding, and lead out of 
lhemselves lo the word of objective knowledge and 
eommon huma% purpose. 

But as Mrs. Isaacs reminds us, externai necessity, 
no less than psychological need, shows at once that lhe 
mere negative demand is not enough, for although we 
can rfuse to let our children tease or hiirt any animais 
with which they have to do, it niay happen that we have 
to piit a sufiFcring animal out of ils pain or dcslroy a 
fainily of kitlens or raice so that we may not bc overrun. 

We must, then, let our children face—when it comes 
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their way—lhe fact of animal death, as a fact of nature 
as wcll as of lhe necessities of human sustenancc. Thcre 
is, of colirso, no nced to go out of our way to introduce 
them to it, or to fociis their attention upon ít. Thís would 
very prohulily he most unwise. 

A Lubour College in Âmerii*a 

Dr. Siidhindra Bosc of lhe State University 
of lowa, U. S. A., writes in Educational índia 
about; a Labour Collcge in America : 

Lücated at Mena, in the bcaulifiil üzark hills of lhe 
Slato of Arkansas, thcre is a college for llu; studcnts who 
are perplexcd by the chaotic situalion in wliich lhe world 
ünds it&clí today, who ivanl lo know niorc about the 
economic and social problems of the liim* and who liope 
to íind their bearings a( lhe college. li ih known as 
Commonwcalth College. It is a non-sectariuii and iion- 
faclionl inslitulion, encouraging iis sludenls lo co-operate 
wiih their fellows in thosc varioub economic, political and 
cultural aclivilies wJdch inay be descrihed as the labor 
movement. Commonwcalth Ctillege U one of lhe most 
iinporlant labor colleges, in lhe United States, and in its 
waya and purposes it is e.ssenlially diíferent frorn lhe 
convenlional institulions of higher Icarning. 

To enter Commonwcalth no formal qualiileations urc 
required of sludentb, except they iiiust have alcrt interest 
in social problems confronting lhe coiintries of the 
world.*’ £ach applicanl is considered on bis own rnerits. 

The curriculum of Commonw'eallh includes valuable 
courses of study in political economy, imperialism, labor 
organizatíon, strikc management, farm and co-operalive 
organizations, current events, public speaking, dramaties, 
Creative aiithorship and history. 

Labor journalism, as taughl at Conimonwealth 
College, deserves special mention. The course begins 
with a study of the American pr«‘ss and procííeds to deal 
wilh the techniquc of ncws wriling. editorial writing, 
featurc writing, headline writing, and make up, the aiin 
being lo familiarize the young writer wilh the details of 
ncwspaper making. The College has a print shop where 
the studcnls gel out their paper callcd Commonto:aUh 
College Fortnightly. 

Thcre is a well-equipped library containing thousands 
of volumes, and dozens of periodicals and newspapcrs. 
Sludenls have a rcady accesb to all thcbc. 

Commonwealth believes in free and frank discussion 
of all economic, political and sí)cial idea*'. Classes are 
informal and sometimes meei around the fire-placcs of 
lhe tcacher^’ cottages. 

The College is owned and controlled by lhe Common¬ 
wealth College Association. To be eligible for member- 
ship in ihis body one must have becn at the College as 
a teacher or mainlcnance worker nine months, or as a 
studeiit for Un months. 

Commonwealth Collcge oceupies 320 acres, and has 
24 buildings, including a guest housc, an auditorium, 
and foiir hostels (called in America, “ dormilories ”). 
All these buildings were ercctcd with student and tcacher 
labor. 

The Work aclivilies which Commonwcalth carric.s on 
enablc it to be self-supporling to a large extent. 

Stud('nls and leachers work together in the ficlds, the 
kitchen, and laundry. They raisc crops, vegelablcs, 
chickens and cattle. They cook, scrub and chop wood. 
They operate a cannery, a water syslem, and a small 
electric light plant. In short, they do all of the work 
that is done at the Collcge. Virtually the only expense 
to the student is a nominal tuition fee. 

Membcra of the' Commonwealth group have demon- 
Btarted that they can learn and ecrn as they go along. 


Birds that Helped to Win Wars 

Ahinisa reproduces an articlc written by 
Ewen K. Patterson in which hc relates the 
wonderful exploits of the carrier pigeons during 
the Great War: 

The great part that carrier pigeons have played in 
warfare constitules one of the most impressive chapters 
in history. In many cases, these feathercd messengers 
actually helped to win wars and ihus were parlly responsi- 
ble in allering the destinies of nations. 

One of the carliest and most striking case.s in which 
theso birds helped lo win a war oceured over 362 years 
ago. In 1573-74 the city of Leyden, the capital of South 
Holland (Eiirope), was besieged by lhe Spanish Army 
which gradually brought the defenders of the cit> and its 
inhabilants to a slale of slarvalíon. Mallers became so 
scrious in lhe cily, that the defender^, believing that 
asbislance would never come, .Iccided lo surrender to the 
Spaniards. Hui no sooner had ihis decision been reached 
than a carrier pigeon wras seen to arrive and flutter 
about the city. The bird was shol by one of lhe soldicrs 
really for food, but on picking up lhe dead bird be dis- 
covered that a rnessage was tied lo one of ils leg.*». This 
message intimated that the Priiu‘e of Orange was coming 
to the aid of the cily with a slrong arm>. As a resiilt of 
this message lhe besieged city held out until lhe arrival 
of the Prince wliose army quickly roíited the Spaniards. 
The pigeon that had delivered the falcfiil me‘'sagc was 
iiot forgotlen; its body was recovered and sluíled, and, 
to this day, carefully preserved in a glass ca-^e, it oceupies 
a prominent placc in lhe City Hall at Leyden. 

At the famoiis Ballle of Waterloo carrier pigeons 
also rendered valuable Service as messengers. In lhe 
South African War, which lasled from 1899 lo 1902, the 
successíul operations of the Brilish troops were also due 
in no small measure lo the pigeon Service. A similar 
Service was a<loj)ted by boih Japan and Rússia in their 
War which took plaee in the early pari of this century, 
and lhe fcathered couriers proved of ineslimable value to 
both belligerents. 

But it was during the Great War of 1914-1918 that 
lhe pigeons really distingui shed themselves, and therc are 
many thousands of soldiers who survived that war who 
uwe their lives lo ihcsc birds. At the outbrcak of the 
war, pigeons were nol really thought of, as tclephones 
were chiefly used for sending messages. Later, howcvcr, 
owing to the intensc íirc during battlcs it was foiind 
impructicable to depend upon telephonic communicâtion as 
lhe wires wcre so oíten cut by bullets, and the danger in 
repairing them was so great. This led to pigeons being 
used for communicâtion purposes, and the birds proved 
of inestímable value. 

xAt onc time thcre were over 5,000 pigeons engaged 
in message work for lhe Allied troops, and just how suc- 
ceshftil the birds wcre in this work may bc gained from 
the fact that all lold nincty per cent of them reached 
their destinalions with their messages. The remainder of 
lhe birds were shot down by lhe enemy. Often, howcvcr^ 
a bird survived after being shot, an<l although sufifering 
fluttcrcd feebly to its destination with its valuable message. 

A striking case in point oceurred at lhe terrible battlc of 
lhe Marne in 1915. A pigeon carrying a message was 
struck by a German biillet which tore away most of its 
right leg. Despile its suffering lhe bird arrived at its 
destination. But no sooner had it delivered its message 
than it dropped dead. The message the bird carried 
enablecl the Allied troops lo elfeciively repulse a German 
attack. 




Congress Presidentas Unity Move 

Tlio CongiTss Pr('si(l(>nt’s iiiovc for rinilcrl 
action on queslions ou wliich tlierc is agrcc- 
iiient aiiiong tlio iwogrossivo iiationalist olonionts 
iri tlic country is greatly to bo coiniiiemlcd aml 
is sucli as was cxpcctcd of a sincero, carnesi., 
active and eidliusiaslic lover of freedoiu like 
liitn. 

Allaiiabad, April 23. 

It is iiriderstoiw] tliat Pnndit Juwaharlal Nehni is in 
corniiuiiiicalioii with Piiiidit Mudan Mohan Malaviya and 
othrr leadtTs in ordcr lo ascoitain thr niaxinium pointn 
of agrrciiifMit bolwtvn llu* varioiis natioiialist clem«*nls in 
llic ooiintry willi a view to forniu latiiiíí, if possible, a 
proí^rumino oíforing a coinnion fronl, a^ainsl imp^rialism. 
Jl is sij{í{í(í.sled lhat in spile of tho mililaiit programni** 
oiitliiu‘d in Jiis prvsidpnlial addrtíss he holievos iii tlu* 
po^Miiility of co-opiration Iwlwopri progressivo olemenl.s, 
al leasi oii quesliiins wliich tlioy all ooniinonly fool as 
opposed lo counlry's iniorests. 

Tlio non-pariy appoal issued yeslerday for tlio obsor- 
vanco of “Siibhas Day ” ori May 10, il is oonsiilored, will 
be llio íirsl slop lowards inviliiig oo-oporalion of otlior 
parlios. Il is iiiidorsiood lhal Pnndit Jawaharlal Nehrii 
is keen lo orgariiso a oivil liborlios unioii on non-parly 
basis lo dofoiul llio civil liberli<*h of lhe poople and 
Work for ibo repeal of repressivo la ws. -A, V. 

Bengal Whipping A cl Rcceives 
Govcrnor-GcnoraVs Assenl 

The Bengal Wliipping Act, 1936, whicli was passod 
by lho lasl Bndgot sossion of ibe Bengal Legislaiive 
Coniicil, bas roceived tbe assenl of tbo Governor-Ceiioral. 
The Acl which oxlends lo ibo wbole of Bengal, provides 
that : wboover— 

(tf) being a ineiiiber of an assembly of Iwo or 
more persons ibo comnioii objecl of which is 
to commit aii offenco piinisbable nnder sec- 
lion 386 oí lhe Jndian Penal Code, abets, 
eominils or ulleinpls lo coinmil sncb oífence, 

ih) abeis, eommils or allempts to eornnm m 
rospect of any femalo person any oftence 
piinishable under seclions 366A, 366B, 367, 
372 or 373 of lhe síaid Code; 
may be punished wilh wliipping in lieii of or in addiUou 
to any olher pnnishnient to which he may for siich abel- 
ment, offencc or atlempt be liable under lhe saul Code. 

Such an Act is required for thc wholc of 
74-13 


. Ilidia— particularly for Sind, N.-W. F. Province, 
Panjal) and tlic lbiit(‘d Proviiices, aiso. 

A Japanese Estimaie of Japanese. and 
Russian Armaments 

Moscow, (By Air Mail). 

A parnphlet enlitlcd, “ Rcininisccnes of lhe Rn«so- 
Japanese war : Deleniiination of Onr Poople” has be.m 
issiiod in Tokyo. The parnphlet conlains a ctimparaliv'* 
ostimate of Japanese and Russian armaments. It says : 

** By lbi‘ Japari-Manchnkno protocol onr firsl lino of 
dofenco bas bcen advanced lo lhe Soviei fronlicr. Acto-h 
ihis fronlier lhe heavily armed Far Kaslern Red Arni/ 
confronls onr forr'‘s. S‘nco ibe Rnssojapaneso war lhe 
forin of governmcnl in Riissia bas ebanged, biit Riissia'-. 
aggrossivo Far Easlorn Policy remains nnebangod .... 



Nortli China’s New Snit 


“It is underslood that since 1932 Soviei Rússia has 
spenl about 1,600,000,(X)0 yen (aboul 93,000,000 pounds) 
on lhe oonslruction of defensive works at imporlant paris 
of lhe Soviel-Manchiikuo border. Thesc defensive works 
callcd Tochilka are composed of small but strong forta 
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.'iO to ]00 yards apart and arranged in threc-fold or 
foiir-fold lines. Their ntimber is betwccn 5,000 and 6,000. 
Frorii tbr stratc^ical point of view these forts are not 
only inip(»rlant for defence biit form powerful bases for 
fipe^rution. Kiissia has been steadily forliíying Vladivostock, 
wberc 50 to 60 submarinos are statiored. Oiir troops in 
Mancliiikuo are a littie more than one-sixlh of the mimber 
of Sovief forces in ibc Far East.”- -r/ni/ed Press, 

Tliougli tliirt Japaneso pamphlet is probably 
l^art of propaganda lo persuade the pcoplc of 
.fapan to agrce to grcater national exiienditure 
for warlike preparations, the estiniatc givcn in 
it of Soviet preparations is perliaits not wide 
of the mark. 

U. P, Hindu Conferenvo Resoluiions 

At the session of the U. P. Provincial Hindu 
('onferenco held at Agra last month the following 
resolutions, among others, were passed : 

1. ífl) This Provincial Hindu Confcrcnco reaffirms 
ils opinion iliat the Government of índia Act is a highly 
insatisfaclory and retrograde measure and reiterates its 
'ondemnalion of and opposilion to the Commuiial 
‘ Award ” which is delrimental to the interesi of the 
■oiinlry generally and is grossly unjiisl to Hindus 
•speciaJIy and makcs lhe growlh of rcsponsible Govern¬ 
ment in Tndia impossible. 

ib) This Provincial Hindu Conference ealls iipon 
Hindus in these provinces to carry on aclive ugitation 
against the Comtnuna) “ Award ’’ until it is repiaced by 
a naiionati system of representatiun and t(» strive í(»r a 
Jietter constitution by all Jegitimate means. 

2. This Provincial Hindu Conference c,ongralulates 
lhe Miislims and Hindu resídents of Agra on lhe happy 
settlement arrived at by them thal custornary worship 
and praycr shall be performed in lemplcs and moscpies 
wirh mutual good-will and withoul inlerference froni 
either side and eariiestly hopes thal the same settlement 
will bo adopied generally all over the country. 

5. This Provincial Hindu Conference is slrongly of 
opinion tliat Hindus nf all classes and castes should be 
given equal access to all public amenities and instiiutions 
viich as schools, wells, tanks, ghats, places of water- 
supply, hotels, roads, parks, * dharmashalas ’ and public 
places of worship and btirning ghats and the like. 

4. This Provincial Hindu Conference strongly 
condemns lhe action of lhe N.-W. F. Province Government 
in laying an embargo on Hindi and Gurmukhi and 
reqiicsts it to withdraw the ban and allow equal facilities 
for the growth and cultivation of all local languages as 
a recognized right of linguistic minorities 

5. This Provincial Hindu Conference protests against 
lhe present glaring paucity of Hindus in the II. P. Police 
force and strongly urges lhe Government to remove this 
grave anomaly and appoint Hindus in the force aceording 
to the niimerical strength of their population. 

References to Manii and Evolution in 
Unique Chinese Document 

In an impertant articlo on Indo-Chinese 
cultural relations, contributod to the November, 
1935, number of The Modern Beview by Pro¬ 
fessor Tan Yun-shan, dates worc given rclating 
to ancient Indian history which go against the 
accepted notions of Western scholars. But if 


what is stated in the paragraphs printed below 
is correct, the Chinese Professoras dates inust 
be admitted to be not quite fanciful. 

London, (By Air Mail). 

The Darwinian theory of evolution was known and 
accepted in China seven thousand years ago. Laws of 
Manu written in Vedie language about ten thousand 
years ago were the basis of Chinese law at about the 
same period. These far-reaching discoveries of ancient 
Chinese civilization were made possible by a Japanese 
bomb, which blew oíf a part of the Chinese Wall four 
years ago. Undernealh lhe wall, deep down in lhe earth 
was a canister, which containcd the most valuable 
manuscrípt laying bare the forgotten treasures of Chinese 
civilization. 

The Idstory of tbis maniiscript is explained by ils 
priest-author. Eiuperor Cliin Jze Wang wantcd it lo be 
known to posterity tbat all the achicvemenls of the 
Chinese civilization were mude diiring his reign and 
made possible by bis Creative influence. So hc got all 
ancient history books dcslroyed; otber records of tbc 
period mentioning the past glory of China were aiso 
biirnt. It was the ingenuily of a priest-author of the 
period which made possible for us to know of tlic stale 
of civilization beforc the Emperor. He buried his own 
manuscrípt in a canister an<i explained in a prefalory 
manuscrípt the conditions iinder which it was written. 

The manuscrípt, which was boughl by Sir Auguslus 
Fitz Grwge, was duly broiiglil to London and liandcd 
over lo a groiip of Chinese experts headcd by Professor 
Anlhony (yraeme. Afler a long period of rcsearch and 
translation, lhe secret of the manuscrípt is now announced 
for lhe public. Professor Oacme explained thal he 
could not pstimatc lhe importance of the manuscrípt. 
“When I showed the íirst iranslalions lo Sir Wallace 
Budge of lhe Brítísh Museum,” said Professor Graeme, 
“hc said that the manuscripl was of even grcater valuc 
than the Codex Sínaiticus. In the manuscrípt 1 find 
direcl refcrence lo lhe Luws of Manu, which were firsl 
written in the Vedie language 10,000 years ago. These, 
in tiirn, refer to lhe theory Darwin pul forward. In this 
hook it says : 

‘From the plants, life uassed inlo fantastic crcalures 
which were born of the slime of waters; thcn through a 
series of differenl shapes and animais, it came to man.’ 

“Furlher discoveries includc the secret of long life. 
The Palriarchs lived lo an incrcdible age. It is now 
helieved thal ihcy lived on a secret diet. We find refer- 
enc'* in the manuscripl to the iuice of lhe cypress tree 
which is to-day regarded as a ‘tree of dealh\ This 
irce is lhe longcst living tree the world has ever known, 
and it is now helieved thal palriarchs lived largely on 
its juice. 

“There are Chinese who even to-day hold this secret. 
At lhe present momenl there is living in the province of 
Szcchwan, a Chinese named Li Chang Yun who is 252 
years old and is still active. He has survived twenty- 
ihree wives and is now living wilh his twenty-fourth. He 
attrihiites his great age to the juices of cypresses and other 
plants. 

“ We have also found— and —proved that in those 
days there was a distínct relationship between the people 
of índia, America anil China. We actually found refer- 
ence to the ruined cilies which have been found in the 
centre of the Peruvian forests .” —United Press, 

Bombay and Bengal Matriculation 
Candidates 

Âccording to The Sind Observer : 
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A record number of about 23,800 sludenls are 
appearing for the Matrículation cxamination of the 
IJniversily of Bombay ihi» year, which commences from 
to-day. The number of »tiidents appearing in the exami- 
nation last year was in the neighbourhood of 18,000 and 
17,000 the year hefore Jast. 

The nuinbíT of Matriculiition candidates of 
the Calcutta üniversity was this year about 
25,000. Now, Calcutta üniversity serves Bengal 
and Assam, which eontain about three times as 
large a population as the Bombay Presidcncy 
íineluding Sind). Therefore, tlio idea tliat in 
Bengal secondary cdiication has bcen overdone, is 
without foundation and absurd. Judged by the 
standard of Bombay, to cqual Bombay Calcutta 
üniversity ought to have some 70,000 Matricula- 
tion candidates! 

xJU 

Mr. Subhas C. Rose on Mr. A. Pelt 

Travollinp; in índia and givinjí ialks or 
lectiires in various placos, Mr. A. PcK, Dircctor 
of tho Information Biircau of the Lcaguo of 
Nations, has Iriod to roronoile Indians to the 
fmaition of índia as a inember of th(! League of 
Nations. Aocording to hini, Indians should foel 
happy in not having to botlior theniselves with 
intornational politios—^th<'y had better devobí 
atlention to tlu' social side of the activities of 
the Leagno. Wliilo wc are corlainly in favour 
of paying attention to and i>rofiting, if possiblc, 
i)y tho* Lcagues social, lioalth, cconoinic and. 
cultural activities, wc do not nt all adinit that,'' 
bccausc we have no a'oícc in intornational affairs, 
wc should not fcol concorn in thom. Wo are 
in the shanicful and highly disadvantagoous 
))osition of having to fight and pay without the 
frccdoni and the right to say yea or nay. Should 
thero be war bctwcen Franco and (lorinany, 
inelian troops would bc sent to Euroiw as they 
were during tho last world war—^though noither 
then nor now any such war was or would bc 
of lndia’s choioo or for the protection of Indian 
interests. 

Mr. Pelt has tried to produce the impres- 
sion that he is a friend of índia, albeit a candid 
friend. But here is what Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose, who kept his eyes open in Europc, wTote 
to us from Kurhaus Hochland, Badgastein, oh 
the 25th Maroh last : 

“ T find from tho papers that ^Ir. Pelt, 
Dircctor of the Information Section of the 
licaguc of Nations, has. gone to índia. Hc 
scems to be making nioc specches. The agita- 
tion raisod in índia‘over India’8 futile member- 
sliip of the Lcaguo has somewhat unnervod the 
Leaguc authoritios and that is why they have 


sent him out to índia. But I would like to 
warn our friends at home that Mr. Pelt is an 
anti-Indian gentleman who has never carcd to 
raeet any'Indians in Geneva. When Mahatma 
Gandhi wa^n Geneva, he neither callcd on 
him nor did he invite him to the Leaguc officc, 
while the Dircctor of the International Labour 
Officc not only callcd on Gandhiji but also in- 
vited him to his offico.”^^ 

Calcutta Üniversity AsiUosh Museum 
of Arts 

From our detailed note on the subj(íct in 
our last March issuo, the rcador is awarc that 
Calcutta üniversity is going to have a museum 
of Indian Arts. Calcutta dailies of lho 24 th 
April last write : 

The l!nivi‘rs.ity of Calcutta, it ii* linderatoocl, has 
afiproved ilie ilelailcd srhtMiu* of thr Ashiitosh MuM^uni 
oí Indian Arts to be hoiised in lhe Western section of the 
Senate Hoiise. The total rosi for the piirpose sanctioncd 
by lhe Üniversity is Rs. 18,000 ineliiding Rs. 3,000 lo 
be spenl for making nccessary repairs of and allerations in 
the Western wing of lhe Senate Hoiise for a museum. 

It is pointed out that as the Museum is likcly lo take 
some time for developmint and as it is thoughl that a 
representative collcetion of all the phases of the Indian 
Arts cannot be sccured all at onee periodieal exliibilicms 
of loan eolleetions of originais and reprodiietions of the 
diílerent aspecis of tlie Indian Arts and some speeial 
phas“s of lhe Asialie Arts should be niade a featiire during 
the first few yea rs. 

Jt ha.s al.M) been deeided tliat to afford proper 
facilities for a coiirse of visual training and for a better 
apprerialion of aesthetic values regular sludy rirdes 
should be organizei! by the Museum mn^sting of not 
only students of the Post-Graduate Coiincils in arls and 
Science but also of iinder-gradiiate sludenls of afliliatcd 
col leges. 

Excavalions and cxplorations linder lhe auspires of 
the Museum have also bcen deeided upon by the Depart¬ 
ment of Aneient Indian Hislory and Culture in collabora- 
tion with the .Arrhaeologieal Siirvey of índia. 

It is underslood that well-known arl connoissimrs 
and eolleclors have promised some representative paint- 
ings and sculptures to the Museum. 


Next Calcutta üniversity Vire-Chancellor 
It. is understood that the Chancellor of the 
Calcutta üniversity (namely,j the Governor of 
Bengal) will soon choosc a jsucccssor to !Mr. 
Syamaprasad Mukherji, the present Vice- 
Chancellor. As some previous Vice-Chancellors 
had been re-appointed, there is no reason why 
Mr. Mukherji should not hold the officc for 
another term. We have on many questions and 
oceasions criticized him. But as hc is an oxperi- 
enced and capable man and as many important 
problems have only begun to bc tacklod during 
his regime, the üniversity should have the 
advantage of his energy, capacity and expcriencc 
for some years more. 
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“ France to Keep íler Mandates** 

Of Cour.se ! 

PAnis, April 23. 

Krancíí ran no more iliink of np hcr mandatcd 

lrrrilí)ri(‘s thaii can Crcat Rritain,” declarcd M. Truitard, 
Dinrior of ilio Mandatod Tcrritorirs Doparlmcnt in a 
broad-cuht spcrcii lo-day. 

M. Tniilard qin»tfd slalisiics which, hc claimcd, 
sliowcd ihal sincc lho (iamoroons liud been jdaccd lindrr 
a Frcnoh rnandate, lho torritory had onjoycd prosperiíy, 
froni whicli lho nativos had bí‘on lhe firsi t(» bonofil. 
Durinf; rhis poriod lho niimbor of nativos had incrftah**d 

by mimo. 

Thoro ooiild bo no quosliori. Iio added, of oxposing 
lho nativos to Connan raoial t!ioorif*s. Rvuivr. 

Incrcas(‘ of populalioi) is iiot necessarily a 
sijíii of ))rosperi(y. 

In this cahlc Franco ])os(*s as a gn^af 
j)liilantliroj)ic nafion. But wliat of licr inaii- 
(lat(‘ in Syria? 

France^s Mandato in Srria 

World Evcnts, “ a pockct pcaiodical for 
stiidonts of intcnialional affairs,” wrilos :— 

^ oontiniios b»r twonly 

yoars.” Thoso bclligon nl word.s worc ih? roply of Count 
do Marlol, Fronoh aibniniMrator in Syria, to Darnasotis 
inondiants who had kcpl ihoir shops olosc<l for moro 
than a month in jiroio^t againsl tho harsh riilo (»f lho 
Frorndi. 

Imperialists ha\o hard hoads whioh novor loarn and 
novor forgot. Jn sjiilo of tho «<‘oro of wariiings of lho 
last oíiitiiry thty oontiniio lo boliovo thal inioJIigenI and 
aroiisod nationaljti(“^ <*an b(' govorno<I liy artillory and 
niachino-giins and lhat friondly coinmorcial rolalions 
can bo fiirlhorod by bayonots. 

Tho Fronoh aro making lho same mistako again in 
Svriü. A flor bombarding Darnasotis four or fivc times in 
lho lasl dfoíido, llioy finally granlod a oonstilnlion. Btit 
al lho samo time thoy saw to it tfiai tho nativo ministrios 
woro liioir puppols. Tio- movomenl for indopondonoo, 
howovor. weni on and lho oonstitiition was stispondcd. 

Ariy ohild ooiiJd ha ve giiossod tho rostills. The fires 
<d revoít biirst into opon flame and lhe Frencdi position 
was less tenable ihan ovor. On January 18, tho Frenrh 
olosed tho offioes í»f lho Nationalist I’arly and arrcsled 
many of ils loadors. Thoroiipon th? entire eoonornic lifo 
of Syria carne lo a standstill. AI! shops and bazaars were 
olosed, workers refused to continue at lheir tasks, slrikes 
and demonsirations fillod lhe land. 

The French replied with miliiary force. Scores were 
kíllod, hundreds were arresled and exiled. The soldiery 
took command and rode roughshod over nationalist 
demands. But at t»noe it bccame evident that even 
machine-guns could nol make the economic wheels 
revolve. Tho Syrians per»isted doggcdly in kecping their 
shops olosed and in refiising lo work and finally thoy 
proiosled oponly to tho Loaguo of Nations agaínst “this 
regime of violonoo.” Tho French began to make con- 
oo^sions. The piippet ministry was removed and a 
Nationalist loader was askod to forin a new cabinet. 
But the Syrians are distrustful, and so many of them 
demand full independenoc thal any arrangements short 
of that aro likely lo prove abortive. 

The pocket periodieal conclucles : 

The Syrians, meanwhile, have shown by their latest 


manoeuvres that they have learncd the power of the peace- 
íiil general strike and of passivo resistance against niilitary 
violence. And lhe League of Nations has an cxcellent 
opportiinily to demonslrate that it can bring inlernaiional 
adjustmciits without resort to war. 

We Are Not Mere Children-Producing 
Machinery! ” 

Motinacar, April 13. 

Tho pari that the wornen of índia could and shoiild 
play in lndia’8 íighl for freodom was explainod by scvcral 
hpoakors at u meoling of womon this rnorning al the 
Subjcols (lommiltco “ pandal,” Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
prosiding. 

“ We aro nol in to ohildron-proiliioing machinery, 
Init we havo muoh groator and moro usofui part to play, 
namely, that wc have lo rnako our oontribution towards 
Indian siruggio for freodom, bocaiiso wo aro lho real 
forfo bchind tho Indian freodom niovomonl,” said Mrs. 
Manibon Kara Mulji addrossing ihr gathoring. She 
added : “ Fvory ono of iis can bcooiiio a Sarojini Naidu 

and Congross Prosidt nl, providod we work for it and play 
our parts woll. Tho Indian womanhood was shy and 
baokward, but ihi' naiional niovomonl for fioodum in F).'U) 
oroatod a hisiory, bocauso womon camo lo lho forofronl 
and stood lathi ohargos and jails ohoorfully. This was 
a Mirpriso to all, and iny appoal to yoii is to koop up 
this spirit of ronaissance and revoll.” 

Mrs. Zutshi spoaking noxl ndorrod lo Mahatma 
Candhí's work in making lho Indian w o m a n h o o d 
ooiiragoous and forward. She urged that thoy shoiild givo 
up pardah and oliiJd inarriagos and work for nutional 
onianoipation.--/f. P, /. 

\V(‘ rcspoct ítiiíl arliiiin* Tinliaii woituTi for 
tlio bravo and solf-saorifioinK ])iirt ilioy liíiv(‘ 
bocn tukinp; in índia’s striig};lo for froodoin and' 
in liuinunitarian Avork. Ibit wo doiibl wliothor 
tho qniot work of boaring aml Inãngiug up good 
oliildron is inforior to any othor duty thoy 
oan do. 

Of oour.so. wonion aro not and .'ilundfl not 
bo merv ohildron-produoing inaohinory. Ibit 
noithor should thoy forgot thal ono of (lioir 
natural funotion.s is to produco ohildron. Tliis 
funotion can bo inado glorious or tho opposito 
by tho mothors of tho raco. Rut in ilsolf it is 
not to bo dospisod. Ilad tho niothor of Mrs. 
Maniben Kara or tlio inollior of 

Mrs. Zutshi, or the mother of oven Maliatina 
Gandhi, any reason to be apologetic for vheir 
motherhood? Pray, do not mako niothorhood 
unfashionable and spcak slightingly of it. 

The raothor-heart is as groat an assot of 
huinanity as any othor, and it flowoi's and boars 
fruit in ohildron. 

Hindu Marriage Validity Bill 

The greater portion of tho spocch with 
whioh pr. Bhagavan Das, m.l.a., inovod tho 
oirculation of his Hindu MarriageTalidity Bill. 
in the Asscinbly, on the 17th April last, for tho 
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purposc of cliciting public opinion thcreon by 
thc J5th Jiily, 1936, is printed bclow. 

Tlie measiire is a purely permissive one. It does not 
f oiiipel any one to marry oiit of his caste against his 
will. Also, it does not compd any one to maintain 
f.ocial relations against his will wjtli any person who 
has contracted siich a marriage out of his caste. But 1 
do hope that if the Bill is passcd hy this Hoiisc it will 
have thc eíFcct of saving pcrsons who have oontracted 
surh a marriage from being hoiinded oui of casto hy any 
other person proclaiming that he has lost caste. I hope 
that if this Bill is passed it will havc the ofTect of prc- 
vonting a11 suoh piihlic proclamation on pain of the 
proclaimcr heing held giiilty of dofamalion. There aro 
a few scienlific principies which underlie what is now 
known as lho caslc syslom. I hope lo be ahle to placo 
ihom bofore the Ilniiso in detail later on. To-day 1 will 
only menlioji briofly lhal one oí the main principies 
which underlie lho real original \ocational*class syslom, 
which has boen convorlod inio a caricature and is now 
callod the caste-sysiom, is lhal intor-dining and intor- 
iriarriage shoiild be enlorcd into very dÍM'riininalely. I 
bolievo lhal all siich of my Icarnod collcaguos in this 
líoiise as aro praclising lho beneficont pnífession of 
luodiriiio will support me wlion T say lhal 90 p<T cent of 
lhe diseasos of inankind are diie to inislakes in diot and 
inisiakes in sex relations. The current superslition against 
inier-dining arul ini cr-mar ri age holweon differont castos 
is sirnply a jiorvorsion and rnisundorstanding of this faci 
of hygioiiic and ougonic scionoe. Allonlion lo purily in 
diet oiisuros individual heallh, and allonlion to parily of 
if inixTuinoiit in r<‘sp<Tt «»f marriage onsiires racial heallh. 
The fiorversion and inisundcrslanding of these two 
soienlifie. laws has resullod in lho rídiculous caricature 
which is lookod af with asionishmont and contenipt hy 
ovory oulsido obsorver of llindiiism. Tfinduisin lo-dav 
has degonoralod inio an amorphoiis ina.‘'S of noarly 3,001) 
caules aiul sidvoasles which aro miilually uniouchablo in 
rospocl of dining and marriage. This is due sirnply to 
a inisundcrslanding of the scienlific laws which underlie 
the old ideal of avoiding indiscriminalo dining and in- 
discriminale marriage. The word ‘ indiscriminate ’ needs 
lo be oniphasi/.od greally. The real mcaning of ‘a-sa- 
varna vivaha ’ is noi marriage onlsidc the caste or 
l)elw'í*en diíTerent so-callcd casles, hut marriage belwcen 
persons of disparily of lemperamenl; ‘ sa-varna ’ means 
parily of lemperamenl an<I samencss or similarily of 
occu|)atíonal and infelloclual and emolional intcresis and 
tastcs, and compatihility of disposilions. This has heen 
perverled into lhe merc nominal obsfTvanr<* of identily of 
casle-namc. 

T)r. Bliap:aA'iin Das addod that lio wotild 
place beforo the Ilouse later on some views on 
thc suíçgestions that some provisions should be 
made in the Bill for ensuriníç inonogamy and 
the possibility of divorce or judicial soparation 
in case disparity of tcmperainent develops 
later on.” 

The Bill is givon below : 

A Bill 

to 

Validate marriages bclwecn different castes oí Hindus, 

Whereas it is expedient to validate marriages between 
Hindus of different casles for thc piirpose liereinafter 
appearing; it is hereby enact“d as follows: 

1. This Acl may be called lhe Hindu Marriage 

Validity Act, 19—, , „ , . , 

2. No marriage among Hindus shall be invalid by 


reason that the parties thereto do not bclong to the same 
caste, any custom or any interpretation of Hindu Law 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Cambridge and Socialism 

Aceording to Lije, dated Bangalorc, April 
16, 1936, 

At a debate which took place iinder the aiispices of 
the Catnhridge Union ahoiit a monih ago Socialism was 
voted for by 186 votes again.st 182. The retirlng 
President of the Union signalised the end of his year 
of officc by putting forward for debate a resolution 
moved in the Cambridge Union almost 50 years ago by 
William Morris and H. M. Hyndman. The resolution 
ran : 

“That llie unarchy- economical, social and political 
which is hrought ahoul hy oiir prescnl syslem of pro- 
diifiion and exchange, can only hc piiL to an end by an 
ordered socialistic syslom iinder the conlrol of a com- 
plelely deinocratic sialo.” 

Lord Willingdon*s Apologia 

Iii his farcwoll address to tho Indian íiCgis- 
lalurc, Lord Willingdon triod io conviiifo liis 
licarcrs that his regime was a suocess. Thc 
criterion which he would apply and havc otliers 
apply was wlictlicr índia was quicter now tlian 
whcn hc hegan to rnlc índia five years ago, no 
maltcr whethcr tho qnict attaincd was by 
incans of repression or other nictliods. But 
]nihlic tranquillity is not an end in itsclf; it is 
only a nicans to an end. Tlic tnie criterion is 
whothcr (luring tlic.se íive years índia has iimilc 
adcíiiialc progress in hcaltli, wcalth, enlighten- 
nicnt, and freedom, and wlicthcr in conscqucnrc 
tlic peoplp are in a hoiioful inood and contciilcd. 
.ludgcd hy this test, Lord AVillingdon’s regime 
lia.s heen an iitler failure. For such f-iilure, 
he himself and he alone is not entirely to 
blanie. During tlie earlicr years of his rule he 
said more than onee that it was his ambitior. 
to heeoinc the first eonstitutional dovernor- 
(ieneral of the Indian Dominion. That amlii- 
tion rannot bc eherished now (>ven by his sue- 
eessor, the índia Aet of 1935 having nmg lhe 
dcath-kncll of “doininion status ” for índia. 
If thpre br political advancement for índia, what 
índia would havc next would be indepondenee, 
not dominion status. 

In his farewell speech in the central legis- 
laturo, Lord Willingdon eomplained of “ the 
ealculatcd diseourtesy ” shown to him as the 
represontative of the Crown by the Congr('ss 
party. in that all tho Congress members 
absented thcmsclvcs whenover he spoke there 
and did not stand up whcn his incssagcs worc 
read. We think thc Congress party did not 
mcan to bc discourteous eithcr to his British 
majesty or to his lordabij) —^they only wantcd 
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to show tliat they condemned his policy. Had 
tlicy beliaved otlierwisc, the British imperialistic 
interprctation of such conduct would most 
probably havc been that Lord Willingdon had 
bccoine so popular that evon Congressmen 
himg on his words. 

I3y the by, wc read some time ago in the 
review of a book on índia by Miss Wilkinson 
and her fellow-tourists in a British Journal that 
when they interviewed Lord Willingdon, his 
lordship repeatedly referred to Gandhiji as “ that 
little fellow.” Tf this be true, his iordship is 
searcely the right person to eomplain of the 
discourtesy of othcr persons. 

Sir Henry Craik^s Logic 

Spcaking last month in lhe T.egislative 
Assembly on the Congress motion for the 
release of detenus, Sir Henry Craik, the Home 
Membcr, attcmpted to show that there was a 
elose conneetion between the Congress and 
terrorists. ^Uter giving the aetual figures sinee 
1930 of offieials and non-officials murdered and 
injurcd, he proceeded to say : 

Thesíi offieials and non-officials (joniprisc every class 
of tho rommunity but one. There have been Enropeans, 
l)olh officiul and non-official, An^lo-Tndians, bolh official 
and non-officíal, Muhaminedans, Tlindus, and women and 
alnon^ lhe offieials niany of tlie lower grades siich as 
school maslcrs railway cmployces, poslmcn, motor car 
drivers, and as T say several women. Can any lion. niem- 
ber of ibis Moiise menlion to me a single case in wbich 
a rnember of the Congress has iíeen the victim of a 
ternirisl oiilrage ? Can any membcr of the House men¬ 
lion a single case in whirb the house of a Congressman 
was siibieet to dacoily? There bave been numerous cases 
of dacoiti^s and numerous rases of murders in this 
r<ninlry. Among lhe lisl í)f persons murdered or injiired, 
among llu* list of viclirns of dacoities and robberies, there 
is never th** name of u Congressman. The point is that 
lhe only serlion of the communily lhat is immitne from 
lerrorisl oiilrages is lhe Congress, and il is not surprising 
lhat they want t»» havc the terrorists rclcased. 

Sii- Ilcnry Craik forgot that tho greatost 
Congressman, ]Mahatma Gandhi, was sought 
to bo kiilod at Poona by a bomb-throwcr— 
aceording to polioc aooounts ! 

Congressmen aro not a class or section of 
the oommunitv by themsolves, any more than 
the Indian Liberais are. They come from 
various classes, religious communities and 
i'aces. 

Following Sir Henry’s linc of argument, 
one may ask : Has any membcr of the Indian 
National Liberal Federation been victiiuizcd 
by the terrorists? Has any member of the 
Muslim Leagtie been murdered or injured by 
them? Has any member of the Indian 
Christian community been attackcd by them? 
So far as wc are awarc, the answer is, nonc. 


Therefore, there must be some friendly con- 
nection or contact between terrorists and the 
above-named groups of persons! 

Taking it for granted that it is a fact that 
the terrorists have never sought to kill or rob 
a Congressman, a rcason can be assigned for 
their non-violent attitude towards members of 
the Congress. Many high offieials, including 
Governors of Bengal, havc publicly stated that 
terrorism is born of a “ perverted and misguided 
lovc of country ”—^it is a diseascd form of the 
ardent desire to makc the country free. Now, 
Congress also has lovc of country and the 
desire to make it free. Terrorists, therefore, 
may naturally have some pitying toleranee for 
Congressmen, as the object of both groups is 
the same, though pursued along diffcrent i)aths. 

Empress of Ethiopias Tearfiã Appeal 

Addis Ababa, April 22. 

,Wilb tears glisteiiing in her cycs, the Empress of 
Elhiopia made an impassioncd appeal to lhe world Press 
to State Ethíopia^H case, when she received Reiiter’s Spccial 
Correspondent. The Empress said that this was the most 
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criticai huur in Abyssinia's history, but there was still 
time for those desiring justice to take action to end the 
most unjust war and most wicked aggression against an 
independent non-aggressive peoplc. All those respecting 
the principies designed to regulute relaüons between 
nations must be stung to shame and indignation by the 
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unfairness and inequality whereunder Abyssinia auffered. 
Abyssinia was not defeated and would defend her just 
cause to the end. The Empress herself would remain in 
the capital. 

The Empress appealed to France, as emblem of 
liberly and equality, and to Britain, as the defender of 
freedom and justice for all races, and also to the whole 
world, to abandon delay in saving her poor country.— 
Reiiler. 



Civilizalion Comes to Ethiopia 


Tho people of índia and their press have all 
along syinpathized with thi' Ethiopians, 
supportcd and stated their case and expressed 
respect and admiration for their patriotism and 
heroism. But, alas! we are powerless to render 
fiiibstantial help. We can give only moral 
support. Those nations who could havc done 
more have been only talking. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Is and Has Been A 
Socialist 

In the course of his presidential address, 
delivered on the 12th of April last at the 
Lucknow session of the Indian National Con- 
gress, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said : 

“ I am convinced thal the only ^ key to the solution 
of the world*8 problems and of India’8 problems lies in 
Bocialism. . . I see no way of ending the poyerty, the vast 
unemployment, the degradation and the subjection of the 
Indian people except through socialism. . . In short it 


means a new civilization, radically different from the 
present capitalist order. . . 1 do not know how or when 
the new order will come to Índia. I imagine that every 
country will fashíon it after its own way and íit it withits 
national genius. . . 1 should líke the Congress to become 
a socialist organization and to join hands with the other 
forces in the world who are working for the new civili- 
zation. But 1 realize that the rnajority in the Congress 
as it is constituted to-day may not be prepared to go 
thus far. . . Much as 1 wish for the advancement of 
socialism in this country, I have no desire to force the 
issiie in the Congress and thereby create difiiculties in 
the way of oiir stniggle for indepcndencc. I shall co- 
operate gladly and with all lhe strength in me with all 
ihose who work for indcpendence even thoiigh they do 
not agree with the socialist solution. But I shall do so 
stating my position frankly and hoping in course of time 
to convcrt the Congress and the roiiniry to it, for only 
thus can 1 sec it achieving indcpcnd^nc•e.” 

This is not a now confessioii of faith on his 
part. Ho niade the sanic doclaration of his 
principies in 1929, when hc presided over the 
Lahore session of the Congress, in tho following 
words : 

“I must frankly confess thal T arn a socialist and a 
repiiblican and ain no believer in kings and princes or 
in lhe order which produces the modern kings of industry, 
who have greater powcr over the lives and fortiines of 
men thaii even lhe kings of old, and whose methods are 
as predatory as those of the old feudal aristocracy. I 
recognise, however, that it may not be possihlc for a 
hody constituted as is this National (longress and in the 
present círcumstances of the country to adopt a full 
sociahstic programine. But wc miisi realize that lhe 
philosophy of socialism has gradiially permeated the 
enlire strueture of socicty the world over and almost the 
only puint in dispute is the pace and the methods of 
advance lo its full realization. índia will have to go 
ihat way, too, if she seeks to end her poverty and in¬ 
equality, though she may evolve her own method and may 
adapt the ideal to the genius of her race.^' 

Not only in liis two presidentinl addresses 
but in nmny other pronouncements also hc has 
declared himselí a socialist. In both the 
addre.sses hc ha.s inainfestcd a desire to co- 
operate with all carnest workers for India’s 
freedom—and he has alrcady sought and invited 
such co-operation for the formation of an Indian 
Civil Liberties Union on a non-party and non- 
sectarian basis. 

It is to be noted that in both his presidential 
addresses, while advocating socialism, Mr. 
Nehru wants índia to “ evolve her own method,” 
“ adapt the ideal to the genius of her race,” “ fit 
ii to the national genius.” 

Perhaps the artiehí in this issue of our 
Review on “ Indian Genius in Polities ” by that 
great nationalist and comprehensive thinker and 
sadhak, Sri Aurobindo, may be of some help in 
realizing what India’s national genius is. 

For ourselves, we humbly confess that we 
have not made a study of socialism in its fifty 
odd varieties. We, too, want the “ ending ” of 
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“ the poverty, tho vast unemployment, the 
ílegradatíon and the siibjcction of tlie Indian 
peoplc ”— and also of their illitcracy and 
ighoranec, and their mental starvation and 
slupor. But \ve liave no liking for class war— 
which eannot hiit lead to class hatred and 
violen(‘(‘. Nor do wo think that an cxclusively 
or predominantly materialistie and economic 
interpiTtation of history and civilization can 
enable us to discover the right remodios for 
hiiinan — and Tndian—ills. 

We do not believe in any dictatorshii)— 
nol even in the “ dictatorship of the jirolctariat.” 

And we inay also be allowed huinbly to 
suggest that, to be stable, no soeio-iiolitical 
order, no civilization, can be cntirely new. It 
imist have its roots in and grow out of the i)ast. 

Evulution and Revoliuion 

It has becn said that revolution is rapid 
evolution. If that be so, there is no radical 
diftcrcnce betwccn evolution and revolution. 

Reformisl and Revolulionary 

Nor do we think, there inust necessarily be 
antagonism b(‘t\voen refonnists and rcvolu- 
tionaries. Both groups of enrneist workers have 
counnon objeets—at least some coiiunon objects, 
tliougli their niethods and i)ace, their “ tempo,” 
may differ. 

The officials in índia—British iinpcrialists 
and their servants— and their favour-seekers 
may start at the very mention of the word 
‘ revolution.’ We «lo not, though we are not 
revohitionaries. Officials an<l tlieir hangers-on 
should rccognize the fact that tia; Oovern- 
nicnt of índia Act of 1935 has not left a single 
loopholc through which Indian imlilical evolu- 
tionists may tiy t«) lead índia to freedom, the 
desire for which no imperialistic nation, how- 
ever ])owerful, can eradicate from the human 
breast. Knowing this fact and knowing that 
despair as to the feasibility of the evolutionary 
process may give risc to revolutionary desires 
and movcinents, the British framers of the Act 
in Parliament a.sscmbled have givcn the 
govcrnor-gencral and the ])rovincial governors 
the power to suspend the so-called constitution 
wholly or in part and nip all revolutionary 
tendcncies in the bud. So the British Pnrlia- 
inent has done all that human foresight and 
ingenuity can do to prevent even the thought of 
revolution. But perhaps there is a power in 
the universe which upsets all human calculations. 

We have often wondered how Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and thosc of his way of 
thinking are going to work for and produce a 


revolution. We have wondered not less how 
thosc politically-minded Indians who denounce 
Mr. Nehru expcct to reach their goal. It may 
be that both, Micawbcr-like, though not idlers 
likc Micawber, trust that something helpful will 
turn up. So we do not proposc to quarrel with 
either grouj). We shall look on from a safe 
distance and indulge in verbal patriotism! 

Mr. Nehru*s Courage and Frankness 

To readers of Mr, Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
Lucknow prcsidential address, its literary 
exccllence bccomcs at once apparent. But it 
is doing scant jastice to a inan of his earnest- 
ness, sincerity, couragí! and energy to say that 
his handiwork possesses clegnncc and charm. 
It has other high qualities, not the least of which 
are the courage and frankness which 
characterize it. Th('se nunind us of the woi'ds 
with which he concluded his presideiitial 
address at I^ahore in 1929 : 

“We play for hifçh stakes; and if we seek lo achieve 
great tliings, it can oiily be tbrougii greal dangers. 
Whplher we hucr.eed soon or late, none but ourselves can 
stop iis íroiu bigh endeavour and from wriling a noble 
page in otir coiintry*s long and splendid history. 

“Wc have eonspiracy ca!>es going on in various paris 
of lhe coiintry. They are ever wilh us. But the time has 
gone for secníl c o n s p i r a c y. We have iiow an open 
ronspirary lo free ihis coiinlry from foreign ride, and 
yoii, comrad(‘s, and all our counirymen and coiinlrywoinen 
are invited to joín il. But lhe rewards thal are in slon* 
for you are suífering and prison and it may be dealh. 
But you shall also have lhe salisfactíon that you have 
done your litlle bit for índia, the ancíent, but ever young, 
and have helped a lillle in the liberation of huinanily 
from its prcsenl bondage.” 

The pity is, now us thcn, “ we liiive enn- 
s})iniey cases going in various ])arts of our 
cüuniry. They are ever with 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru on Terrorism 

Many, perhaps niost, political revolutions 
have been broiight about by violent lueans or 
been aceoinpanied by violence, though there is 
no iiecessary connection between revolutions and 
violence. Ilence, from the facts that Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru wants to conserve the revolu¬ 
tionary incntality produced by the (^ongrtiss and 
that hc is an admirer of Soviet Rússia, the 
biireaueratic mind may at once jurnp to the con- 
clusion that he does not dislike terrorism. 
But such a conclusion would be wrong. 

Consider the following passage in his 
Lucknow prcsidential address : 

“We were engrossed in our national strugglc and the 
turn it took bore the powerfui impress of our great 
Icader and of our national genius.*’ 

“I do not know how or when this new fsocialistic] 
order will come to Índia. I imagine that every country 
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will fashioii it after its own way and íit it in with its 
national geniua.” 

From these passages one can infer that 
Mr. Nehru is for doing things according to our 
5aational genius, which does not prefcr violence. 

But there is a passage in thc Lucknow 
address which givcs his opinion of terrorisin 
directly : 

“Thia inslance (viz., the case of Subhas Chandra 
I Bose) leads us to think of the larger problem, of the way 
the bogey of terrorism has heen exploited by the Govern¬ 
ment to crush polítícal activity and to cripple physically 
and mentally the fair province of Bengal. You know that 
terrorism as such is practically non-exístent now in Bengal 
or any part of Índia. Terrorism is always a sign of 
political immaturity in a peoplc, just as so-called consti- 
lutionalísm, where there is no democralic constitution, 
is a sign of political senility. Our national movement 
has long outgrown that immature slagc, and even the 
odd individuais who havc in the pasl indiilged in terrorist 
acts have apparently given up that tragic and fiitile philo- 
s^hy. The Congress, by its strrss on peaceful and 
efiective action, has drawn thc yoiith of lhe coiintry into 
its fold and all traces of terrorist activity would long 
have vanished but for lhe policy of thc Government which 
feeds the roots oiit of which a helpless violence grows.’* 

The Pandit then procecded to condcmn thc 
Government^s methods in Midnapore and some 
other parts of Bengal and in the N.-W. F. 
Province. 

Proposed Referendum on Porto Rico^s 
Independence 

Spain ccded Porto Rico to the United 
States of America in 1898. Its arca is 3,435 
square miles tind population about 1,550,000. 
After deciding and legislating for future Filipino 
independence, the Unitt;d States is thinking of 
taking a similar ste]i witli regard to Porto Rico. 

Washington, April 24. 

An üpportunity to Porto Ricans to decide whether 
they shouíd become virtually indcpendent is provided in 
a Bill introfliicfd by Scnalor Tyclings in the Senate. 

He propcses a referendum in 1937. If a majority 
vote for independence, a coramonwealth would be 
cstablishcd for four years. At thc expiration of that 
period, the island would becoinc complí?tely indcpendent, 
lhe United States keeping only lhe naval base at Culebra. 

The Bill is regarded as a cliallenge to nationalist 
agitators and provides for a gradual increasc in American 
tariffs on Porto Rican goods. —iíewítT. 

The referendum is a step in the right direc- 
tion, even though the dollar may be at the 
bottoin. 

Leakage of Budget Secrets in Britain 

In order to provide for increascd Defence 
expenditure, which implies preparations for thc 
next war, Mr. Neville Charnberlain, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, has increascd the income-tax 
in his budget. That he would do so, leaked 
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out somehow. This has created the situation 
describèd below. 

London, April 25. 

As a sequei to abnormal last-minute beavv JÉsurances 
Bgainst an increas? in the income-tax and th^tea duty 
on Budget Day, Lloyd’s Committee has asked the under- 
writers to ascertain from the brokers the names of the 
clients for whom such insurances have been effected. 
It is reported that the Treasury is also in touch with the 
City in connexion with the matter. 

Mr. Neville Charnberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
is expecled to make a statement in the House of Commons 
on Monday when the whole matter of the leakage of 
Budget secrets, which caiised the riish to insurc will be 
raised. li is undtrstood that the amount which the under- 
writers have been called on to pay is at least £100,000, 
which is ten times lhe normal sum.- -/Jeníer. 

No Leakage of Such Secrets in índia 

In connection with thc leakage of budget 
secrets in Britain, the following tribute to the 
trustworthiness of Indian officials in such 
matters, paid by Sir Ouy Flcetwood Wilson, a 
former Finance Member of the Government of 
índia, in a spec^eh made by him when rotiring in 
1913, should be interesting : 

** As for their trustworthiness, let me give an instance. 
Thrte years ago, when it fell to my lot to impose new 
taxes, it was imperativo that their nature should remain 
secret iintil they werc officially announced. Rverybody 
in thc departinent had to be cnirusted with this secret. 
Any one of these, from high officials to low paid com- 
posilors of the Govcrninent Pr.ss, would have become 
a míllionaíre hy iising that secret improperly. But even 
under such tremendous tcinptation not one betraycd his 
trust. So well was the secret kept that a ship laden 
with silver in Bomhay dclayed unn' cessarily its unioading 
for three days and was conscqiiently caught by the new 
tax.” 

Yft Indiíuis are excludcd from some con- 
fidcntial jobs, Briüshors from none. 

Mr. Nehrirs Appreciation of Soviet Rússia 
Nol Indiscriminate 

Ncithcr in liis Liirknow presidential address 
nor in niany of his previous utterances has 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru made a secret of his 
appreciation of thc TT. S. S. R. But he does not 
like cverythinR done by the Bolsheviks. Says 
lie in lAieknow address : “ Much has happened 
there which has pained me greatly and with 
whioh I disagrec.” Tlie referonce herc is 
pcrhaps to the nunierous shootings and cxecu- 
tions, the more numerous imprisonments and 
exiles, and, generally, “ thc tremendous depriva- 
tion of eivil liberties ” in Rússia and the 
methods and doings of the Soviet police. 

The refercncc cannot bc to the Soviefs 
anti-religious and atheistic propaganda and 
doings, as Pandit Jawaharlal has said on many 
oceasions that he is not a man of religion. 
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But perliaps tliero is anothcr matter which 
inay havc drawn or iiiay descrve his att<‘ntion, 
as hc is f^rcatly interested in Science and its 
advanceniont. And that is — 

Absence of Intellectual Freedom in Rússia 

In his iTcent work, Religion and Science, 
Bertrand IBisselI lias somethinj; to say on lhe 
absence of intellectual freedom in líussia. The 
follovving passages are taken from a review of 
that büok : 

** Tradilional relifrion has ahaiidoncd its striiggle 
against Science, but the posl-war period, Riisscll claims, 
has wilncssed lhe eniergencí* of two stat^ pliilosophies 
or political religions that have adopled thc sume altitude 
toward freedom of scientific inquirv as lhe religioiis 
dogmas of (d<l. These are th<* political religions of 
fascisiii and coiniiiunísm. Kussell argues that they rc> 
present thc strongesl opporu^nts scienc:* has ever had lo 
face l)ecause they are systeinali(;ally eniploying lhe leclmi- 
eul instriiments and fruils of scientific research lo 
discredit lhe scientific lemptT of mind wilhout which 
Science must ultimately he deslroyetl. Since Ktissell 
believes that ‘these ncwcr religions arc takirig lhe placc 
of Christianity, and repealíng the errors of which 
('hristianity has rcpenled,^ he is conccrncd lo reslate 
the arguineiit hir intellectual freedom. He regards il as 
the diity of all who \alue scientific knowledge to prolest 
vigorously againsl th<^ new fornis of pers(‘culíon and not 
rest eonlent with the disappcarance of lhe ohler forms.” 

In Germanv, the “ Aryanization ” of culture is an 
organic part of Nazi doctrine. In Rússia, the absence of 
intollcctiial freedom, the resiriclioii upon all utierances 
that cliallenge ('ornmunist Parlv dogma, are in direcl 
contravenlion to the philosophy of Marxisin. It is no pari 
of lhe thcoiy of socialisni, and its existence in Rússia 
can be explained- not justified-by .special conditions. 
In Germany, intellectual terror cannol be abandoned with- 
oiit abandoning the political systeni; in Rússia, it can be 
shown that the persecution of those who do not accept 
lhe parly line in various fields of culture is disadvantage- 
ous lo the operation of the econornie system. There is 
ih^refore hope that some day the Riissian riilers niay 
realize this, especially if Socialisls ihroughoiit lhe world 
are as iinremilling in their crilicism of the unnecessary 
evils of Russian lib* as they are suslained in their 
cnthusiasm for its remarkablc achievements.” 

But whatever the explanation and what- 
ever the hope, it is a fact that “ the absence of 
intoll(*(*tual freedom ” is among “ the im- 
neces.sary evils of Russian life.*’ 

This is also evident from the monumental 
Work, Soviet Communisui : A New Civüization? 
by Sidney and Beatrice Webb. A reviewer 
says : 

The Webbs show the extraordinary placo that scIcnce 
oceiipies in the Soviet system—which i» literally built 
upon Science and < neourages research as no other nation 
does. But they note one curious omission —the lack of 
extensive research in th^ social scienccs. Miich remains 
lo be discovered aboul human behavior, and this is of 
the iitmost importance to a workers’ socicty. The lack, 
they helieve, is traceabje to what they call lhe “diseas” 
of orthodoxy/' lhe dangerous tend''ncy of Communista to 
helieve that Marx, Engels and Lenin said the last words 


about human aílairs, the habit of deciding policy, not on 
lhe basis of a continuai reappraisal of the sitiiation, but 
by citing texts. But Marx and Lenin themselves, in so 
far as they were scientista, recognized the scientific 
commonplace that every thcory is a hypothesis subject U 
revinon, that if it cannot stand the test of new facts, 
it is not worthy of credence. It is just as silly to speak 
of “ Marxist economies,” othorwise than as a description 
of a general point of view, as it is to talk of “ Darwinist 
hiology.’* DarwinV stature is not roduced by a continuai 
modification and revision of his hypothescs. Gommunist 
aulhorities themselves are conscioiis of this disease, to 
which their raiik and file seem peculiarly subject. 

The Indian Problem Not Isolated 

Pandit .lawaharlal Nohru lias rendered 
iinportant sorvico by showing in his prcsidential 
íiddress that índia cannot bc isolatcfl from other 
countries, nor thc Indian problem from that of 
th(‘ rost, of the world. Two rival oconomic and 
politicíil Systems face onc anothcr in the world. 
On oiK' si(l(*, thorc are imperialism, imperialistie 
nationalism, fascism and capitalism; on thc* 
other, ranged against them, are socialism in thc 
West and tlit* rising nationalisms of thc laistern 
and other dci)cn(lcnt countries, including índia. 

Though wtí cannot and should not i‘X[)cct 
that sorne other ])(*opl(í will make us free, we 
should study íill kinds of real freedom move- 
ments in the world and takc advantage of all 
anti-imperial forceis, as far as practieable. 

The fact that. W(*stern and Japanest* 
nationalism (against both of which Rabindra- 
nath Tagorc^s book on Naiionalmn is direct-cd) 
is damnable, should not make us ashamed of 
our nationalism. For, as Mr. Nehru, says : 

Naliunalism in lhe East, it must be remembered, 
Wiis (sscntially differcnt from thc new and lerribly narrow 
nationalism of fascisl [and iniperiulist—Ed., M. R.] 
countries; thc former was thc hístorical urge lo freedom, 
thc lattcr thc last refiige of reaclion.” 

The wrong notion that the Indian prob- 
leni is an isolated one—that it is Britain^s 
“ domestic concem/^ was attaeked and exposed 
yvíiYs ago in an article contributed to The 
Modem Review by the R(ív. J. T. Sunderland. 
It was also indirectly and incidentally exposed 
by Dr. Taraknalh Das in some of his articles 
iii this Hcvicw on índia and world polities. His 
latcst book, Forcign Policy in thc Far East 
(Longmans), deals partly with cognatc' matters. 

Mr, Nehru on the Rrüish Connection 

In Mr. N(;hru^s opiinion, as expressed in his 
presidential address, 

“ Belween Indian nationalism, Indian freedom and 
British imperialism there can bc no common ground, 
and if we remain wilhin the imperialist fold, whatever 
our name or status, whativer semblance of political 
power we might have, we remain cribbed and confined 
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r) nd allied to and dominated by the rcactionary forces 
I nd lhe «reat financial vested interests of lhe capitalist 
) kTorld » . . . . all lhe vital social problrms that face 
. IS, will remain unsolved. Even real political írecdom 
V <ill be oiit of our reach, miich more so radical social 
hanges.” 

Süch bcing his opinon, one can at once say 
vhat is his attitudc toward thc new Govorn- 
üent ^ of índia Act, which provides all the 

f neans for perpotuating British political and 
conomic domination in índia. He calls it A 
iharter of slavery ” and says : 

“To ihia Act our altitude can only bt* one of un- 
lompromiaing hostility and a constant endcavour to end 
t. How caO' we do this ?** 

^reking Election and Demand for a 
'lonstiluent Assemhly 

Mr. Njohrii is for scoking (‘loction on tlio 
lasis of n dotailed politiojil and ooonoinic pro- 
' çramino, “ witli otir doniand for a Constituent 
*^ssenihly.^’ We agr(*o íhat Congressmcn 
hould sook olootion. As to tlio Constituent 
Vsçionibly, all tliat Mr. Nolini says is tliooretic- 
dly corroot; but we do not soo how it is going 
o corne about. The Rritish Govorniucnt can- 
)ot agrool lo it. It can bo hrought aboul only 
)y a rovolution, whicli is an unotTfainly. 

^ocialism and Indian Independencc 

'* Mr. Nohni wants socialisrn and Tndian 
ndopondoncc, beeauso, in his opinion, the two 
ire intor-rolatod. 

“ I Work for Indian i n d c p e n d e ii c e hrranso thc 
ialionalist in me caniiot tolcrate alicn domination; I 
vork for it cvon more hcransc for me it U the incvitable 
itep to social and cconomic change.” 

4 Many-sided Fight 

Mr. Nohru's profirnirimo involves a many- 
iided fight: fight with British imporialism, with 
iritish and Indian capitalisin, witli landlonlisin, 
vith feudalisra and thc Indian states and, aftor 
I time, with both the upper and lower iniddle 
ilass. He will give no quarter to any of these 
mtagonists and opponents—except teraporarily 
0 the laflt. 

So, though there inay be a united front on 
imallcr issues, we do not see how thc union of 
ill nationalist sections of the Indian pcoplc for 
ighting frecdom’s battle can ro-exist with this 
luadrangular or pentagonal fight. 

Hc is distinctly opposcd to comraunalisra 
ind thc British Governnicnfs Commnnal 
)cc.islon. But hc will not deliver a frontal 
ttack on that Decisioii, and he will also give 
«me quarter to comraunalism. 


“ It s^rks to divídr índia into numeroui «eparate 
comparlment.**, cbiefly on a religious basis, and ihue 
makes the development of democracy and economic 
poliry very diflicult. Indcd the commnnal decision and 
dcmocracy can never go logether.” 

Aftcr saying this, he obser\'^es : 

“We have to admit that, under presenl circumslances, 
and 80 long us our polities orc dominated by middle 
class elements, we cannot do away with commiinalism 
altog iher. Biit to make a neces^ary (This is begging 
the of/e.s/zon. -Editor, M. R.) exeeption in favoiir of our 
Musiím or Sikh friends is one ihirig, to spread this evil 
prineiple lo niirnerous ollier groiips and tbus to divide 
iip th ■ elecíoral niaehinery and lhe legi.slatiire. into many 
romparfmeni?, is a far more dangeroiis proposition.” 

On the contrary, in our opinion, the most 
dancorous proposition is the partiality shown 
to tho Muslims, b('eause others niake that a 
precedont for tlioir sectional demands fprayers). 
Mr. Nohru is porhans wrong in groutnng thé 
Muslinis and ihe Sikhs together. For the 
Rikhs have deelartHl that thev woiild not demand 
reservaiion of soais, weightage and separate 
olections i)rovided tho Muslims did not get 
thorn: but Ihií TMuslims have nevor rnade auch 
a deehiration. 

Mr. N('hru is a eouragoous flghtor. He has 
not hosilated to throw’ down the gauntlet to 
im])erialisrn, rppitalism, landlordism, feudalism 
and lhe middlo-elass nienfalify .vmulfa/ncoiuily. 
Ro it cannot be said that it is for want of 
couragí' tliat lio shrinks from snuarcly facing 
and TH'gotiating comniunalisin. There inust bo 
somo other roason. What it is wo do not know. 
He says : 

“.it fthe commnnal arrangcmentl will not 

go bv th“ methods adopted bv lhe aegressive opponents 
of the decision. These melhods resiilt incvitably in per¬ 
petuai ing the decision, for tlvy help in continuing a 
sítiialion which prevents any reconsijcralion,” 

The agírressive opponc^nts of the decision ” 
aro aceusod of helping íwo linno, unintentionallv) 
to continue a situation whieh prevonts any 
roconsideration. But has tho Congross mcthod 
of sittino: on tho fenco altorcd tho situation in 
the loast? Has it inducod a sinsle Musalman 
communalist to reconsidor the decision? On 
the contrary, when Mr. Nehru was saving these 
things from the Congross prosidential^ chair, 
thc Muslim Leaguo was openlv attacking thc 
Congross for its attitudo towards the Muslim 
community. Of courso, the attitude which the 
Muslim Loaguo would appreciate would bc the 
unequivocal and dofinite aceoptanee by the Con- 
gress of the oommiinal docision and the Govern¬ 
ment of India's rosolution reserving jobs for 
minorities and other similar things, 
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Communalism and the Middle Class 

Commiinalism is said to be due to our 
politics beinc dominated by middle class 
p’einents. Middle class people—^very raanv of 
them—are ccrtainly not frec from communalism. 
But are the raasscs free? Who engage in fatal 
‘ religious ” riots pven in villages? Are thcy all 
or mostlv middle class people? It will not do 
to sav that the masses are egged on to rioting 
by the middle class. It is very difficult to 
determine who do the cgging on. Tt is diflicult 
also to bclieve that angelie Hindus and Muslims 
bclonging to the class below the lower middle 
class attack one another simply beeause they 
are egged on to do ao. 

fndustrialization and Capital 

“ I believe in tho rapicl indii*4tria1ization of lhe 
coiintry and onlv thii*! T think wü! th« Atandards of the 
people rise siihstantially and poverty be rombatt'’d.” 

Thus Mr. Nehru. The question is. who will 
siinply the capital for this industrialization. 
When there is statc capitalism, the state wll do 
it. But that sort of socialism is not eoming in 
the near future so far as índia ia concerned. 
And Mr. Nehni will not give anv qtiarter to 
the capitalista, the princes and the landlords. 
Hence, it would be neeessarv for him to indicato 
the possible sourees of capital to finance indus¬ 
tries. If the labourine classes—the raasse^ 
that is to say, possessed general edueation and 
education in eo-operative methods, they eould 
have financed at least some industries. But 
they lack these qualifications. 

“ The Decay of Brüish Imperialism in 
índia ” 

As Mr. Nehru’8 address has becn widdv 
reprodueed, as it deserved to be, in the presa, it 
ia not neeessary to summarize it or to refer to 
all the questions and topies it deals with. 

What he says of “the decay of British 
imperialism in índia ” is quite true. One of 
the proofs of the deterioration produeed by the 
eniovment of autoeratic power has been “the 
tremendous deprivation of civil liberties in 
índia.” This has naturallv led Mr. Nehru to 
suegest the starting of an Indian Civil Liberties 
Union on a non-party and non-seotarian basis. 
All nationalists of all schools of political thought 
ought to joln it Such Unions oueht to help in 
díscountenancing and deatroying "the spirit of 
disupion spreading over the land.” 


Congress For and Of the Masses 

The masses form the majority of thi 
population of the country. Therefore, in thi 
Congress which claims and seeks to represent thi 
entire nation they ought to play the major part 
But thcy ought to be qualified to do so. Then 
is no magic in mere numbers. There ought t( 
be a rapid dissemination of knowledgc arnon; 
the masses, for which rapid wiping out o‘ 
illitcracy is neeessary. It is only in this waj 
that the Congress can be really and bcneficiallj 
for and of the masses. The middle classef 
are doing, not their whole dtity to the masses 
it is true, in the matter of awakening their mind 
and providing them with intellectual food, but 
they are doing something in that direction and 
it is by their wholehearted devotion to this kind 
of Service that the masses can be made ready to 
take their proper place in the body politic and 
socicty. 

It is to be regretted that Congress has not 
paid due attention to the proper education of 
the mass mind. Tt wants full contact with the 
mass mind, but how can there be such contact 
wúthout universal literacy? Tíntil recently 
Indian nationalists used to talk of Japanese 
achiovements, but did not, execpt in a very small 
nuinber of places, emulate the Japanese exaraple 
of illumining the mass mind. The later vogue 
is to speak of Sovict Ru.ssia. But perhaps due 
account has not been takcn of the fact that the 
phenonicnal progress of education there has 
much to do with the remarkable Russian 
achievement in other directions. 

The Government in índia continues to be 
afraid of universal literacy. But it hopes to 
win over the masses to its side by means of the 
radio and is establishing broadeasting stations 
in various rural centres. What is Congress 
going to do in the face of such propaganda? 
What can it do without the rapid spread of 
literacy? 

But in its long resolution regarding the: 
agrarian programme—^thc cultivating classes: 
form the bulk of the population—education,: 
mental awakening and intellectual nutrition 
find recognition only in the solitary word 
“cultural.” We do not in the least undervalue 
economic improvement and freedom from 
oppression and exploitation. But such amelio- 
ration must in part at least come from the efforts 
of the awakened masses themselves. But how 
else, cxcept by education, can they be qualified 
for such self-help? 

We reproduce below the resolution relating 
to the agrarian programme. 
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'*ThÍ8 Congress is of opinion that the most important 
and urgem problem of the country is the appailing 
poverty, unemployment and indebtedness of the peasantry, 
fundamrntally due to the antiquated and repressive land 
tenure and revenue systems and intcnsified in recent years 
by the great slutnp in the prices of agricultura] produce. 

“The final solution of this prohlem incvitably involves 
removal of British imperialistic exploitation, a thorough 
change of the land lenurc and revenue systems and recog- 
nition by the State of its duty to provide work for the 
rural and unemployed masscs. 

“In view, howtver, of the fact that the agrarían 
conditíons and land tenure and revenue systems difiíered 
in various provinces, it is desirahle to consult the Pro. 
vincial Congress Committees in drawing up of a full 
All-India agrarían programme as well as the programme 
for each provincc. 

“ This Congress, therefore, calls iipon each Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committee to make recnmmendations in 
detail lo lhe Working Committee hy the Ist Aiigust, 1936 
for bping considered and placed before the AlMndia 
Congress Committee, having particular regard to the 
following matters : 

“ 1) freedom of nrganization of agriciiltiiral labonrers 
and peasants; (2) safegnarding intensts of peasant** 
where there are inlermediaries hetwicn State and them- 
selves; (3) just and fair relicf of agriciiltural indebted¬ 
ness incliiding arrears of rent and revenue; (4) emanci- 
pation of peasants from feudal and s^mi-íeudal levies; 
(5) siibslantial rcdiirtion in rcspect of rrnt and revenue 
demands; (6) a just allotnient of State expcnditiire for 
social, economic and cultural amenities of vi 11 ages; 
(7) protcction against harrassing r"strictions on the uti- 
lization of local and natural facilities for their dom"8tic 
and agrícultural needs; (8) freodom from opprcssion and 
harrassment at the hands of Government officialH and 
landlords and f9) foslcring iiidiislri s for relieving rural 
unemployment. 


The Communal Prohlem and the Masses 

Says Mr. Nchni; 

“ Even the problema that troiiblc us are esaentially 
middie class probl-ms, like the communal problem, ■wbich 
have no signiiicancc for the masscs.” 

It is not correct to say that the “ communal 
problem ” has no significance for the massos. 
We do not want to give nn cxhaustivc list of the 
items constituting the “ communal problem ” 
which have significance for the masses. But 
we will give a fcw exaraplea to ahow how the 
masses in Bengal ore affected by the “ comniuntil 
problem.” 

Muhammadans paying less in the shape of 
rates or cesses than Hindus can bccome cligiblc 
for the vote. And many of these Muhammadans 
and Hindus bclong to the “ masses.” Is it 
not a grievance for a Hindu poaaant who pays as 
much as and sometimes moro than a Muham- 
madan that he cannot takc part in legislativo 
council elections and choosc bis representative 
whereas the Muhammadan can? 

Those members of the Icgislativc council 
who Work for the good of the masses irrespec- 
tíve of caste or creed are members of the Hindu 


intclligentsia. In Bengal, their number has 
bren deliberately made very small and they have 
becn reduced to impotcncy. Does not this 
have any significance for the masses? 

The masses require education. The poorer 
classes ought to have facilities for education 
providod for them irrespcctive of their caste or 
creed. But in Bengal the special educational 
facilities provided for Muhammadans are at 
least fiftocn or sixtecn times as great as the 
special facilities provided for the Hindus, 
muking it easier for poor and wcll-to-do Muham¬ 
madans to obtain education than it is for poor 
Hindus. Does not this have any significance 
for the masses? 


Mr. Nehrus Remedy for the Communal 
Decision 

Says Mr. Nehru : 

“.in my opinion, a real solution of tbe 

problem will only come whcn economic issiies, affecting all 
religioiis groiips and ciitling across communal boundaries, 
ari.se.” 

It will be a day of rejoiein^, not only for 
Mr. Nohni but also for the “ a^gressive oppo- 
nents of the oommimal decision, when such 
economic. issuos arise, if they be allowed to 
ariso. Bnt when will they arisc? 

In the m('antirne, however, some pieces of 
economic Icgislation, which ought not to have 
any eomrnunal tinge, have been carried through 
wliich affect difforent religioiis communities 
diíTcrcntly. For instance, in some parts of the 
country it is not possiblc or it is very difficult 
l('gally for some Hindus to purchase land for 
cultivation wlieroas it is quite easy for all 
Muhammadans of the saratí class and economic 
standing to do so legally. In some parts of the’ 
country laws r(‘garding the payment of debts 
have been passed in order to suit Muhammadans 
in particular. Trade unions should be formed 
only on occupational basis. But it cannot be 
said that there is no trade union of which the 
membership is confined to a particular coramu- 
nity. 

Thus while Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru may 
go on working for his socialistic non-communal 
economic groupings, the communal virus will 
continue to be spread and to affect economic 
issues, as it has already done under state 
patronage. 

Office or No Office? 

Wc have been all along against Congross- 
men^s acceptance of oflSce. It is a pleasuro, 
therefore, to find that Mr. Nehru has givcn 
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good reasons why they should not accept oífice. 
But Congrestí itself has refrained, on very 
flimsy groiinds, to pronounce a definito opinion 
on the issue. 

Milüancy 

Regarding a militant programme and mili- 
tant action Mr. Nehni says : 

“There has been som- talk of a militanr programme 
and militant action. I do not know what exactly is 
meant, hut if dircct action on a national soale or civil 
disobedicnce are mrant, lhen I would sav that I see no 
near prospcct of them. L^t iis not indiilge in tall talk 
before we are ready for big action. Our biisiness to-day 
is to piit our house in ordcr, to siveep away lhe dpfealist 
mcniality of some p"ople, and lo biiild iip our organiza- 
tion with its mass aíliliations, as well as to work arnongst 
lhe masscs.” 

Congress Resolutions 

Tmmediately ufter tho ronclusíon of a 
Congress scssioii, its office should publish all the 
resolutions passed in the open session in their 
final and definito form and send thciu to the 
prcss. That is not the present praetiee. Ro 
the rcsiilt is, one has to wade through the files 
of the dailies eontaiuing the ]>roeeedings of the 
Working Conimittee, the AlI-Tndia Corninittee, 
the Subjeets Committee and the full session of 
the Congress and the resolutions passed by thern 
before one can definitcly know what resolutions 
in what final form have been aecepted by tlu' 
delegates assembled, unanimoasly, nem. or 
by a majority. This is not easy for busy 
working joumalists to do. Therefore, the Con¬ 
gress resolutions do not reccive full attêntion 
and consideration. 

As we write and appear before the publie 
only once a month, tbe difficulty is greater in 
our case. And if we fail, owing to this diffi¬ 
culty and othcr reasons, to discuss the important 
resolutions in the issue imraediately following 
the Congress session, by the time our next issue 
becomes due, they become old history. 

We have already referred to some points 
in a few of the resolutions. With regard to 
them and the other resolutions, it is a truism 
to say that it is easy to pass resolutions. They 
do good only if effect is given to them. So, 
now that they have been passed, they will be¬ 
come valuable if eamest cfforts are made to 
act aceording to them. 

Congress on the Communal Decision 

Several amcndments wore moved to the 
resolution on the Government of índia Act, of 
whieh not one. was aecepted. That moved by • 


Mr. Dhiresh Chandra Chakravarty ran as 
follows : 

“Whereas the Government of índia Act of 1935, 
whích is based on the White Paper and the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee^s Report and on anti-national, 
undemocratic separate communal electorate, and which 
is in many respccts even worse than the proposais con- 
tained in the White Paper and the J. P. C. Report, in 
no way represents the will of the nation and is designed 
to facilitatc and perpetuatc the domination and exploita- 
tion of the people of Índia and a stereotyped communal 
div'síon is imposed on the coiintry to the aceompaniment 
c)f widespread rrpression and suppression of civil liberties, 
thr Congress reíterates its rejection of the new constitii- 
rion, including the communal d eision in its entirety.” 

The mover supported this amendment with 
an argumentative specch. So wisc and patriotio 
a Icader as Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
spoke in its favour. Excepting the words in¬ 
cluding the communal decision in its entirety,^^ 
Ihcre was nothing in tho amendment whieh 
(‘ver>" Congressman does not believe in. The 
specches made against it did not contain aiiy 
valid or cogent reasons. Yet it was lost, and 
(.k)ngr(‘ss is again committod to the policy of 
sitting on tho fonoe. This policy has l)een and 
is meant to pleasc the Muslim connmmity. But 
it is doubtful if evon a microscopic minority of 
that community has been placated by it. No 
person and no represontative body ought to go 
against or koop in abeyance its principies evon 
to please a large nuinber of persons. But sup- 
posing it were allowable to do so to please a 
certain grouj), that object has not been gained 
and will never be gained. 

Congress, the Communal Decision and 
the Indian Christian Community 

The following is ono of the resolutions of 
the Conference, held last month in Madras, of 
representatives of South Indian (íhristians : 

The Conference is of the opinion that communal 
representation is not desirahle in the b^at interesls either 
of the Indian Christians or the coiintry at large. 

It calls upon leaders of the community to take steps 
to get the Communal Award modiíied in the direction 
of joint eicctorates with re9''rvation of seats as steps 
towards the complete abolition of the system of com- 
munal representation itsrlf. 

The Conference feels that two-fold injustice is in- 
volved in the provision of communal representation for 
Indian Christians in the Government of índia Act, in 
that it has, in addition to depriving the community of 
chances of general co-op°ration, reduced its strength and 
iníliience by giving it an inadequate representation by 
the proposed sch^me for tbe delimitation of Indian 
Christian constituencies. 

Communal Decision, Congress and 
Muslim League 

In the course of Iuh presidential address at 
the ..^ssion of the All-India. Muslim League; 
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held last month in Boinbay, Sir Sycd Wazir 
Ilasan strongly criticized the attitude of the 
Congress toward the communal dccision. Said 
he : 

The attitude of the Congress had the douhle effect 
of the secession from the Congress of the anti-a^vard group 
and creating a feeling in the minds of the Mussalmans 
that the Congress was not prepared to co-opcraie with 
ihem in the struggle for the freedom of the country from 
the yoke of foreign domination. The truth of the old 
saying that by t^ing to please all you please none was 
once more established. 

It is clear from this passage that if the 
Congress had accepted the decision thcn alone 
the Miislinis would have been ploased. Another 
result of siich acceptancíí would have boen that 
a far largor body of Congressmen tlian the 
present Congress Nationalist Party would have 
becn ílissatisfied with the (Congress. Tf the 
Congress had díTinitely r(‘jecte(l the decision, 
that would have provetí that it had the courage 
to adhcre to its nationalist principies and would 
thus have earned the wdiole-hearted support of 
all non-Musliin Indians and the respeet of even 
its opponents. Thus, if a i)olicy can or should 
be judged by calculations of loss and gain— 
we think it shpuld ho judged only by the ideal 
of uneomi)romising adherence to principies -tlie 
Congress would have gained moro tlian lost by 
unequivocally rejeeting the <leeision. 

Perhaps even many Muslims would have 
approved of such a firni s(ep. 

In tiuí eourse of tia; si)ee(‘h whieh he moved 
regarding índias eoming eonstituiion, 

Mr. Jinnah soiindt^d a note of warning to lhe 
(Congress over its attitude towards lhe communitics. He 
said, ‘"The Congress is pursiiing the oslrich policy and 
it arrogates ilself that it represems lhe whole nation. 
It does noi rare for the communities. Tl is a great 
inislake that the Congress is making and the Congress 
will nover rvaoh ils goal iinless it appeals to the Muslims 
to co-operaic. If lhe Congress does noi realize the real 
sítuation and if it wanls t<» prolong fíritish domination 
li‘t it continue ils policy luit as Mussalmans we owe our 
duly lo the country.” 

It is siniply false to say that the Congress 
does not eare for the communities. It does eare 
for all communities—particularly the Muslim 
coinmunity. Mr. Jinnah ought not to have used 
the plural numbor. He wanted to say that the 
Congress does not eare for the Musliin com- 
inunity. Obviously the only way in whieh the 
Congress could have proved that it carod for 
Mr. Jinnah’s community was by aceepting the 
communal decision I 

Muslims Asking Hindus to Co-operate 
with Them in Freedom^s Battle ! 

Both Sir Syed Wazir Hasan and Mr. 


Jinnah have poscd as greater fighters for Indians 
freedom than the Hindus and asked the latter 
to co-operate with the Muslims in freedom’á 
fight! As if hitherto it was the Muslims who 
had been fighting the battle single-handed or 
only with the lukcwarm support of some Hindü 
laggards! 

It is a ridiculous poso. 

“ They are Slaves Who Dare Not Be 
In the Right With — 

T"he American poet Lowell sang : 

*^They are slaves who darc not be 
In the right with two or threeJ* 

Mr. Jinnah has declared that, if the Hindus 
do not co-operate with him, he will mareh alone 
to írecídom. Therefore, the revised version of 
LüVvelTs cüuplet would be in plain prose—^we 
aro .Sony we caimol write verse : 

‘Th y arc slaves whu dare not be 
In lhe righl with fourleen points, 

The niin(»rily pact, lhe communal decision, 

The reservalion oí jobs for Muslims and .some others — 
And that in exeess of llicir immerical proportion^^ ^ 
And differeutial franchisc^ in favour of Muslims.” 

Why I)o Muslims Like Provincial But Not 
Federal Scheme? 

Tli(‘ following is the text of the MusHm 
Jvoaguo resolutioii on índias iiew constrtution 
moved by Mr. Jinnah : 

“ Tlu* All Índia Mu^lini Lcague enters its emphátic 
prcilesi against forcJng the constitution upon the people 
of Índia, enibodied in the Government of Índia Acl, 
W.S.S, again.sl ihcir will and despite lheir repeated dis- 
approval and di^sent expressed by vurioiis parties and 
hodies in the country. The Lcagiie considers that having 
regard to lhe conditions prevailíng at present in the 
coiinlry. lhe provincial scheme of the constitution bc 
ulilized for wliat it is worlh dc.spite the most objection- 
able features contained lherein whieh renders the real 
control of lhe rcspoiisihility of lhe ministry in Icgislatures 
over lhe eiiiire íielcl of governmcnt and administration 
niigatory. 

“Th- Leagiie is clcarly oí opínion ihut the AlMndia 
Federal Scheme of the Central Govcrnmennt embodied in 
the acl is fundamentally had and most reactionary, 
retrograde, injurioiis and fatal to lhe vital interests of 
British índia vis-a-vis Indian States. It is calculated to 
thwarl and delay indefinitely the realization of Tndia’s 
most cherished goal of complete rcsponsible govemment 
and as such is totally unacceptable. 

“The League considers that the British Parliament 
should still takc the opportunity of reviewing the whole 
situation afresh regarding the central scheme before its 
inaiigiiration, or cise the League feels and is convinced 
thal ihc present scheme would not hring peace and con- 
tentment to the people. On the contrary it will lead to 
disaster if it is persisted in and forced upon the people 
as it is entircly unworkable in the interests of Índia and 
her people.*’ 

In the eourse of his speech on the resolu- 
tion Mr. Jinnah said : 
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“The new conslilution offers 2 per cent respon- 
eibility, 98 per cent being the safeguards and vaat special 
powers vestcd in the Governor-Cendral. Evcn as regards 
the 2 per ccnt powers concedcd it is hampered by 
inethods of nomination and a large repr( sentation of Euro* 
pean conservative elemento, landlords and capitalista in 
the legislatiires. In the provinces the position is much 
worse and the new constitutiun maintains intact the power 
and authority of the British as dominant as before over 
the people.” 

\Ve condemn both tho provincial and the 
federal schemes, and we think it would be lost 
labour for any nationalist group to try to 
“ utilize ” either for the good of the people. 
That may be Icft to be done by the bureaucracy 
(and their hangers-on), for they would 
naturally try to prove in a concrete nianner that 
the new Act is beneficiai. 

Considering that Air. Jinnah says tliat “ in 
the 'provinces the position is much worse,” we 
have not been able to understaiid why he and 
his co-religionists prefer to “ utilize ” it to the 
cxclusion of the federal scheme. Therc ia, no 
doubt, one difforcnce between the provincial and 
the federal scheme. In the provinces, the 
Muslims, considering their numbers, have been 
given greater reprosentalion than the Hindus. 
In the federation, too, in the British índia part, 
the Aluslims are a priviledged and favoured 
community. But in the Indian States part 
thereof, the Aluslims have not been given any 
definite nuinber of seals or any weiglitage. 
Pcrhaps that is their real grievance against the 
federal scheme. 

How Muslims Will Work the Constitution 

At the last Aluslim League se.ssion, 

Kegardilig the working of the constitution Mr. Jinnah 
said, The constitution has been forced upon ua and 
we are obliged to accept it. We will work it not in 
lhe Bcnse as the Brítishers understund it. Let there be 
no illusioii that we shaJl work only to expose and do 
away with it. Though wc swallow it with a bitter heart 
we shall not rest content until it is rcplaced by one 
acceptable to thi* country.” 

That was well said. 

Refcrring to the part the Musliins were prepared 
to play Mr. Jinnah said, “The Musbms are prepared to 
fighl against lhe constitution. We are anxioua and ready, 
as any Hindu, lo stand by the country and struggle for 
its emancipation. If the Hindus co-operate, we welcomc, 
otherwise we will march alone lhe road to freedom of 
the country, though we are a minority.’* 

The Hindus, we presume, will rejoico if the 
Muslims give the world a foretaste of how they 
will march the road to freedom. 

U. P. Liberal Conference 

At the U. P. Liberal Conference many use- 
ful resolutions were passed including one con- 
demning the copstitution going to be forced on 


índia and another for the betterment of the 
econoinic condition of the agricultural classes 
and labour in general. 

If the agrarian programme of the Congress 
and the Liberais’ work for the peasantry and 
labour both make for the amelioration of the 
condition of the masses, it will not matter 
whether “ rcvolutionaries ” or “ reformists ” or 
both have brought about that result. The 
masses stand in nced of the Services of all parties 
and, above all, of self-help. 

The New Vicerofs Speeches 

The speeches already made by Lord 
Linlithgow, the new Viceroy, give a pleasant 
irapression of His Excellcncy the inan. But 
though human qualities are not ncgligible, he 
will be judgcd by his official achievement when 
lhe time comes for pronouncing judgment, but 
not ti 11 then. 

In rcply to the Bombay Muslim address he 
gave expression to the following pious hope, trite 
observation on unity and “ sinccre and uncliang- 
ing purpose ” : 

It is my earnest hope that I may look for the same 
co-operation froni all sections of the people of índia 
regardhsK of class or creed and that lhe period of my 
Office as Viceroy may he marked by an ever growing 
appreciation of the dccisive importance of natíonal unity 
which will transcend any local or sectional differencc. 
í: i.s in the unity of lier piople that the future slrength 
of índia lies. It will be my sincere and unchanging 
purpose in the work that lirs before me to do all that 
I can to contribulc to that unity and with that object 
in view it will be niy aim constantly to hold the balance 
(ven between all sections, classes and creeds of the popu* 
lation of this great country. 

Whíitever the Viceroypersonal intention 
niay be, as he cannot go against the Govern¬ 
ment of índia Act but iiiust give eífect to it, 
and as that Act does nol hold the balance even 
between all sections, classes and creeds of the 
population of this great country,” the people of 
índia will not build castles in the air on the 
foundation of His Exccllency^s purpose. 

In the course of his rcply to the address 
presented by the municipal Corporation of 
Bombay he observed : 

The ciiltivator tilling hÍ8 helds remains a» ever the 
backbone of this country and lhe foundation of her 
pro.speriiy. 

This is partiy true. But it is also true that 
India’8 past prosperity was also due to her 
manufactures and comraerce. Lord Linlithgow 
is certainly aware how the new Government of 
índia Act has made it mure difficult than even 
now to promote Indian industries and commerce 
—we mean those íinanced, managed and carried 
on by Indiana. We refer particularly to the 
chapter on “ Discriminations.” 
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In thc address which the Viceroy broad- 
castcd from New Delhi on the 18th April last 
he referred to law and order, his personal know- 
ledge of British índia, the Indian states, the 
' Royal Indian Navy, the arrny in índia and the 
R. A. F., thc Indian civil Service, the district 
üfficcr, the remaining civil Services of the Crown, 
thc police, thc difficulties of industrialists and of 
iirban arcas, the problem of iniddlc class 
uneinployment, the advancemcnt of medicine 
Science and technology, indigonous art and 
literaturc, the youngcr gencration, the Viceroy^s 
strict impartiality, provincial autonomy, the 
centre, tlie Viceroy and Icaders of political 
partics, and the prcss. 

On all thcsc heads lie liad something 
pleasant and encouraging to say—with the 
exccption perliai)s of law and order. And that 
is natural. For that paragraph, at the bcgin- 
iiing, reniinds us of tlic cxistcnce of the gauntlets 
of Steel, covered though they bc by velvct gloves. 
On that passago we have to observe that it will 
be desirable for the Viceroy to ponder why therc 
is or alleged to bc the opposite of law and order 
in índia (where the ideal of non-violence 
originated inilleniinns ago), whether ^Maw and 
order ” is not nicrely a nieans to an ond, whether 
that objcct is stoaílily and proinincntly kept in 
view, and how far it has becn gained. 

It is rather curíous that, in an address 
which is so comprehensive in its scope and 
which touches on so many topics, there is not 
the remotest reference to the pheno- 
menal and shameful ilUteracy of the people, 
and the urgent need, thereforc, of the rapid 
liquidation of illiteracy and the consequent 
awakening of the people from their mental 
torpidity. Was this omission due to mere 
inadvertence? 

In this sjx*ech Lord Linlitligow speaks of 
“this body of reforins ” as having been “ shaped 
by the joint wisdoin of Britain and índia.” 
índia does not claiin and will always refuse to 
elaiin any part in what is entirely Britain^s 
liandiworic. The índia Act does not embody thc 
suggestions even of the inost “ loyal ” and 
moderate section of Britain^s Indian noniinees, 
iniscalled delegatcs to the so-eallcd Round Table 
Conferencc and Indian advisers to and witnesses 
before the Joint Select Committce. Let Britain 
take all thc crcdit for thc Act—she is entitled 
to it. 

“The fame of the Indian Civil Service” is 
an achievement of thc biggest Mutual Admira- 
tion Society in the world and rests on the solid 
foundation of the fact that, among all ancient 
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homes of culture under the rule of civilized men. 
índia holds the record for poverty, disease and 
illiteracy. 

Regarding his strict impartiality the Viceroy 
said : “ I would have you know that I am 
incapable of preferring any one cpmmunity 
before another.” We do not and cannot say that 
lu is capable of such prefercnce. But the Law 
and some of the administrative measures to 
which he will have to give effect actually 
originated in requires such prcference. 

As regards the press, we shall be glad 
indeed if during Lord Linlithgow^s regime thc 
central and provincial publicity and Information 
bureaus give us more facts and less propaganda. 

Thc concluding passage of the speech 
strikes a human note : 

1 will (levole my mind, my hearl and .such health 
as Providencc may vourlisafc lo me to lhe Service of 
your rountry. For this 1 ask you lo remember mc in 
your prayfrs. Let iis move holdly forward wilVí faith and 
courage, you and T, ^nd with all our strength strive to 
bclter lhe lot of hcr peoplrs wheresoever th»?y may be 
and to sustain in all its ancient (ame and glory the grcat 
namc of índia over all lhe world. 

It will indeed bc a nmttcr for congratulation 
if tlie now Vic(‘roy and Covcrnor-Gencral of 
índia bc able to serve índia to any cxtcnt in 
spite of the Oovernmont of índia Act of 1935 and 
cognato oíficial measures and instruments. 

The Indian Cultural Conference 

Thc first session of the Indian Cultural 
Conference was lield in Calcutta last month 
undtu* the auspices of thc Indian Research 
Institute. Professor Devadatta Ramakrishna 
Bhandarkar, m.a., pIi.d., was c.hosen general 
piesident. Said he in the course of his address : 

Every nation, if il waiils to rise to the pinnacle of 
civilization, must study and learn its history, whether 
it has or has not u glorious past. Because iinlcss we 
know our past, we caii never properly iinderstand our 
pres^nt, and unless wo are well cognisanl of our presenl 
we cannot adequately shape our future. 

IIc then proceeded “ briefly to elucidate 
some of the chicf charactcristics of the culture 
and civilization of ancient índia.” 

As chairman of the reception committee 
Principal Dr. S. N. Dasgupta gave a brief 
account of the origin and present condition of 
the Indian Research Institute. Said hc, in part: 

The Institute was inaugurated with the distinct idea 
of studying Indian culture in all its various hranches. 
Il has already started a hrst class Journal of Indian 
culture, has beep aequiring manuscripts and printed books 
as the preliminary requisite of a ressarch library. It has 
undertaken the publication of a scholarly edition of thc 
Rigveda and it nas undier its contemplation the publica- 
tion of a Buddhist Encyclopsdia, a Botanical work, works 
on Vedanga Jyotiaa, etc. 1 must avail of this happy 
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or(;a*<íoii to oíTrr oiir mosi gratofiil thanks on behaU of 
thf* Inslitiite and the scholarly piiblic of Bongal to tbe 
prciiniary •'Upport rendered to lhe Institiite by Dr. Bimala 
Cluirn Mr. T. (". Goswami and Mr. Gopaldas 

Chüwdhnry, lhe Zcmindar of Sherpiir and by the variou» 
soholars wbo have taken iipon thitír shouldcrs lhe high 
task of huildírig the temple of Sarasvati, for the future 
spirilual welfarc of índia. 

Dr. Dasgujitíi tlion spoko on Hi(‘ Indus 
Valloy Hvilization and Voclic civilizalion, post- 
Vodic. thought, aneiont índias conlribiitions to 
scionro, cultural disscmination in otlior countrics, 
and anciorit Indian litcratiirc and logic and 
philosopliy. 

Presiding over lhe Indian llisiory and Cultiire 
section of the Indian (lultural Conference Bai Bahadiir 
Rama Prasad Chanda eharaclerized modern ea»te*4 codes 
and iintuiichabilitics as “inglorious” legacíes of Tndia’s 
glorious pasl. He d^plored lhe tendency of modern re- 
formcrs to have lhese evils eradieated wilh western 
rnethods. The meihod he ventured lo recommend for 

gaíning lhe same end was lhe hístorical mclhoíl. Lei 
lhem trace the hislory of the blois an<i find out how they 
eame lo be; where they were; whellier they served an> 
iisefnl purpose in lhe pa®!; wlielher lhL‘y had outgrown 
llieir iilility, observed lhe speaker. It woiild then be 

easier to remove the blots without doing hann lo lhe 

inain slriictnre and wiihoul neuiralising lhe aelion of the 
old íorees of cohesion more lhan the appiiralion of foreign 
r« medies. 

Tracing the hislory of easle eode» lhe Rai Bahadur 
poinled oul, how the laxily oí lhe former period gave 

lise to the rigidity of later times. Bnl despite ihis rigidity 
ihere was considerable inler-rnixliire of rare and culture, 
and nderred in ihis eonn<‘Cli<m to lhe differenee in 
physieal fealiires of even the inoch rn Brahmin» froin 
province to provinee. He llierefore conehnled by saying 
that froni whalever poinl <if view they looked at it llr* 
blot of untouehability shoiild be removed froni lhe sociely. 

í)r. B. C. Law who presided over the Bnddhisiie 
section of lhe Conferenee referred t<i lhe varions soiiree^ 
which wtre now available hn* ihê proper sludy ot 
Buddhism. He observed lhal coins, inscriplions, se.iilp- 
Inres, monnmmts and ureliileeiiire should noi be lefi 
linconsidered for a h tier iinderslaiiding of Buddlia’«« 
íi<irlrine. 

Mr. Maneckjee C. H. Rnslomjre presided over th*" 
/oroastrian section of the Conferenee and referred lo the 
cordial hospilality thal lhe Hindu nilers extended lo the 
anceslors of the modern Parsis on ihcir immigration into 
Índia many cenliiries liack. 

The prcsidenlial addres» in lhe Bengali s(’elion was 
d livered by Kai Bahadur Khagendra Nalh Mitra. Mr. 
Milra referred to lhe presenl position of the Bengali 
literaliire whicli slt>od al lhe cross-roads. Jt was eilher 
allempling to go baek to the aneient lore of Índia or 
imilaling foreign lileraliire. Both, said Prof. Mitra, were 
fruilirss and iinreal. It was essenlial lhal the Bengali 
literaliire shoiild not forsak^ lhe ideal of trulli, failh 
and righteousness which inspired it in the pasl. 

Archneological Exploraiion GraiUs and 
liJuseiinis 

'riie Indian (Cultural Conferenee has passed 
tiie following rcsolution : 

That lhe Indian Cultural Conferenee views with 
grave concern that, at a time when Mohenjodaro, Harappa 


and other sites have revealed what exeavations have done 
toward the reconslriiction of the history of índia, the 
Government of índia should curtail exploration grants to 
lhe Archttíological Survey of índia. This Conferenee 
furthcr appeals earneslly to the Central as well as the 
Local (vovernments in índia to restorc these granis early, 
and if possible lo increase them for the developmcnl and 
dissemination of the knowledge of Indian culture in 
which all classes and creeds of lhe country are equally 
and vitally interésted, and also to maintain the besi tradi- 
tions of an enlightened government which the Govern¬ 
ment of índia have created and hilherlo followed. 

Anotlicr rcsolution adoptiíd at tlic (3on- 
ference is as follows : 

This Indian Cultural Conferenee earneslly appeals, 
for the reconslriiction of lhe stiuly of hislory, lo the 
Tnislees of the Indian Miiscum, Calcutta, which is lhe 
natíonal and premler Miiseiim of índia, to organize an 
All-Tndia Museiim Associalion with a conslilulion to 
enable lhem lo deal effeclively wilh siich problerns as 
standard í/.ation, exchange of exliibils, arrangement of 
galleries, calalogiiing and equiprneiil anil so fortli which 
confronl lhe Cnralors and Oireclors and Trii^^lees of 
Miiseums in Índia. 

Economic ProvinvUdhm Retards 
Nalionalisni 

Tlio iu('('üng of the líconomie Section of tlie 
Calcnlta Literary Conferenee wiis lield on tlie 
I3th April. Hj. Í)eben(Irn Niilli Banerjee, m.a., 
Beader of Econoniies and Polities, Daeea Cni- 
versity, in the eoursi* of his jiresidential address 
said : 

A ery has reeenlly heen raisi*d hy cerlain seclioiis 
of lhe Jndians lhal Bíhur í» for iht' Bíhuris and Assam 
for lhe Assamese. Reeenlly u similar ery is lieard in 
Bengal thal Bengal is for the BengaUes only. To iis 
il seems that ihis altitude of mind neecssarily ehecks the 
progiess of Indian iiationalisni. Unless we move for a 

Lnited India, llien* euniioi possihly he iiioie progress. ll 

can stalistically he proved lhal earh J*rovince has lo 
dl p. nd lo a large exlenl ou simie or many olher Provinees. 
In lhe Onsus Repor! oí 1931 we find that 1758130 
Biharis and Oriyas inigrated lo olher provinees in índia, 
while 466563 iion-Biharis and non-Oriyas immigrated lo 
Bihar and Orissa. And of lhese Bihari and Oriya emi- 

grants 90 per ceni emigratcd to Bingal and Assam. In 

Bengal aloiie they niiinhered 1138850. At lhe time of 
lliih ceiisiis 231151 Biharis and Oriyas were residing in 
lhe neighhoiirhood of C.alriilta and Calcutta proper. 
Diiring the six years prior to 1931 ahoul 8 crores of 
riip es were rereived in money-orders in lhe posí offices 
oí Bihar and Orissa and lhe maximiim pari of it carne 
frorn Bengal. Bnl nothing is received in Bengal from 
emigrant Bengalecs. Th“ Bengalees who have emigratcd 
lo other provinees have domiciled in those provinees and 
liave’ thiis b:come permanent re.sidcnts of siich provinees; 
vihatever they earn they spend there. If we consider the 
proportion of Bengalee emigranls lo other provinees wilh 
emígrants from those provinees, we find that iion-Bengalee 
emigranls in Bengal far out-number Bengalee emigrants 
to those places. Ünder these circiirnstances, it is folly to 
excite provincialism. Biit if non-Bengalecs advocate 
Provincialism, Bengalees may take up Provincialism in 
self-defence. 
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The Froblem of Soil Erosion 

At tho meeting of the Efononvics scction of 
.tlic Calcutta T^iterary Confcrcnce. Mr. N. N. 
Uliosli road a pa[)or on soil erosion, of which a 
suiniiiary is givcn below. 

lii Weslern Beni^al llirre arf no mor« unnillivaied 
Jands, but whatever available lands are ibtTc, lhey are 
bein^ rciidercd non-produclivc* due to excessive ^oil- 
erosion diirinp the rainy s'ason^. Tlie rains, lhe dearlli 
ol whirli euusrs famine, eaiise soil-erosion and deprive ihi* 
lunds of llieir ferlilis"rs. The cffe •! of soil-erosion is si?en 
iri the rivers bein^ silled iip. That aiso eausi^s great 
íloods and lhose floods do nol in any way incroase th' 
pro<Jiit;live powcr of tbe lands. The floods of Kasl Bent»al 
aro enlirely difÍMenl from ihose of West Boní^al. The 
fIo(»ds btdp aii irKTcascd prodnoe in lhe Kast Bengal, 
whereas in West Beiigal lhey do lhe reverte. The iise of 
iht dredgers in deepening lhe silted rivers may stop tho 
Hoods to a eerlain exlenl, biil lhey wili not preveni lhe 
xoil erosion. The systerns of eiiltivation as provaleni in 
Kngland and other í-nunlries, if adopted lier.*, will ni>l 
lielp biit will rather hasten the erosions. This probicm 
«»f soil erosions in W( sl Bengal is in no way inferior lo 
lhal of lh(‘ quesiiini of jiito eultivation in Wcsl Bengal. 
We Jniist hear in inind lhal ihis s<»il erosion is nol onlv 
lendering the peasants of West Bengal extremely poor but 
aiso redueing the priees of lhe lands day by day. The 
Ainerieans are now faecíl wilh the same kiiid of soil 
erosion probleni. ín order to eopc with lhe problem, il 
will be neeessary lo send oiil edncatetl yoiing men of 
Hiwigal lo Anieriea and Sovicl Russia to study tho mcthods 
adopted in those plaees and U» appiy ihcm here lo preveni 
this soil eiosion. 

As Mr. (iliosli ivfcrs lo the soil-rrosion 
l)rol)l(MU of Amorica, wliicli is a probloin in sonip 
otlicM’ parts of índia also bosides \\(‘st Bengal, 
some facts relating; to America may be instruc- 
tive. 

Thv aiitliors of tliat rcmarkablc ilocmpnt, 
the Heport of tlie Mississippi Valey Committce, 
tlius summarise ilie ttTrible 'oss tliroupih man- 
indueed erosion of America^s soil resonrees : 

“The very land is dyiiig. Measiired by mairs brieí 
g^neralions it is losing for ever its ability lo prodiiee 
food.” 

Aceordinf»; to Mr. Íliifíh iT. Bennel, Dircctor 
of the United States Soil Conscryation Service, 
loss caused to the (*ountry by erosion amoiints io 
no less than 400,000,000 dollars aimually. Thv 
United States (iovernment has i)assed a new 
afíriciiltural law based iipon tia* Tiecessily of 
conserving Américas farm resources. Other 
measures also have been taken. 1^he Soil (.on- 
servation Service is now tU^voting all its energies 
lo the problem of erosion. Tlie Kinergency 
Administration of Public Works has granted 
14.000,ÍXK) dollars for work on forty erosion- 
control jirojects. But what is the use ot giving 
more detaiís? Our (iovernment has been doing 
nothing to jirevent erosion. 


Famine in Bankura 

An editorial note in our last number has 
informed our readers that famine has brokcn out 
in the Bankura district of Bengal and out of 
its total population of 11 lakhs 5 lakhs are 
aflected. Several other districts of Bengal are 
alsi) aíTi‘cted. Among the organizations whicli 
have been giving relief in Bankura is the 
Bankura Sammilani, of which the editor of this 
monthly is the pi*(‘sident and Mr. R. N. Sarkar, 
M.A., li.L.. Advocalc', is the honorary secretary. 
Mr. Sarkar has issued an appeal for help, from 
which extracts are givcn below. 

On accoiinl uf the geugruphu al enndition - more lhan 
half beiiig rocky and iiiuhilating, the rivers being sandy 
and dry in sunimer -Bankura gets a furnine rondition on 
lhe failure td rains in even one ‘cason. On lhe failiire of 
erops in iwo siieref-^ilve years d lo droiighl, seareity of 
very s'ví‘re naliire hegan to h felt from Jiine lasl year 
when lhí‘ Bankura .Sammilani hegan famine relief works 
on a moflest seale within the jiiriMliction of Gungajalghati 
an<i Barjora Polirc Slations. Immediately aflor ihib, lho 
gieal Dainodar Ilood swepl away all lhal tlu* peoplc had 
in large iracls of this di-^triet verging oii lhe righl bank 


r 

I 



Some tíiinint'-slnek(‘n ]KT,sons of Bankura 


of lhe river affecting inniimerable village^ wilhiii the 
Police Station^ of Mejia, Barjora, Gangajalghati, 
Sonamiikhi, Palrasayer and Indas. This has greatly added 
lo the misery oí lhe peoplc. 
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A sevcre famine has now broken oul in almost 
lhe whole area <>f lhe district within the Thanas of 
Onda, Raipiir, CJhhatna, Tndpiir, Gangajalghati, Barjora 
and in part of Indua. 

Pcople living within ihe^e areas had lo sell or hypo- 
threale a11 they had diiring these two years to keep 
hody and soul togrther. They have hardly gol more than 
a single sheet of cloth to «-over ihcir hody and hide iheir 
niidily. 

Men niay go out in tatlers to attend relief works or 
for olher piirposes. Biit lhe misfortiine of lhe women 
folk of lhese places is of lhe gravest natiire. These 
women could hy their manual lahour eilher earn moncy 
in some relief work or collecl some food materiais in 
lhe shape of vegetables. Bul want of cloth compds 
ihern lo live within lhe four walis of lheir huls dtiring 
lhe day. They go out in thc evening to attend nature*s 
eall, to felch drinkiiig waler and the like. 

Thc suflfering of the so-called “ Bhadrolog ’* class is 
indisi ribable. They cannoi, likc lhe labouring class, earn 
in tesl Works oponed hy lhe Government, partly because 
lhey arc not liscd to siich work and partly hrcause it 
would wound lheir vanity. Want of elolhs among the 
women of these respeclahle pjople is very very kcenly 
feli. 

The condition of lhe eatlle is worsl —no straw, no grass, 
no waler. Th^y are lefi lo the mercy of naliire, and 
God knows what is happening to these dumb crealiires. 
-Men cannot secure lheir owii food; who would care for 
lluse crealures? 

1 appeal to the gc^nerous public to seiid ua any 
help they can afforfl for their suffering brethreii 
and dumb crealures. Any contribution, cither iti 
eash or in cloth, ncw or old (washed), to 
Mr. Rishindra Na th Sarkar, Secretary, Bank ura 
Sainniilani, 20B, Sankaritola East, Calcutta, will 
be thankíully received. Food grains should be 
dcspatched to the Superintendent, Bankura Sammi- 
Inni Medicai School, Bankura. 


Manuscript of Vidyapati^s Songs 

Diiring his recent visit to Nepal, Mr. K. P. 
.layaswal examined iis State library and íound 
a complete manuscript of Vidyapati^s songs, 
which he thinks is about 500 years old. It is 
íi large palm-leaf manuscript in 109 folios, He 
says : 

The manuscript is complete bul for its cover. The 
lüíít four folios record an index of the songs, Everv 
song has its * raga ’ or * ragini ’ noted. It is in Maithili 
charueters; and from its appearance it looks like a 
coniemporary copy or a copy made soon after Vidyapati’s 
lime. 

As far as I know ihis work has not been piiblished. 
It is described in the Statc-Catalogue as Vidyapali 
Gilam. Ils hnndle No. is 738. The text appeared to 
be correct, and the writing is bold and carefiil. Although 
the manuscript is old, bcaring marks of age, it is wholly 
readahle. Gentlemcn inleresled in Vidyapali’s lit^raliirc 
inay obtain a copy of the manuscript and edil it. Tt may 
seitle the (|iJcstion of the geniiinencss of the doubtful 
pieces attributed tn Vidyapati and the original language 
of lhe songs. Tf a competeni .scholar carne forward, I 
would help him in ohtaining an aiith^ntic copy from thc 
State Library. Thc Slalí- is very liberal in these matters. 

Years ago Mr. Nagcndranath Gupta edited 
and published Vidyapati's Padavali It would 


be interesting to compare the Nepal manuscript 
with Mr. Gupta^s edition. 

The Late Mr. Surendranath Mallik 

Before accepting a membership of the 
(^ouncil of the Secretary of State for Índia, the 
late Mr. Surondranath Mallik was a praotising 
lawyer in the front rank of his profession and 
an advanced Liberal known for his outppoken 



Mr. Surendra Nath Mailik 


political iitterance.s. He looked upoii Sir 
SurcndranHth Banerjca as liis political (juru and 
helped liiin greatly in making thc Oalcutta 
Municipal Act what it became. His cxpericnce 
as chairman of thc Calcutta Corporation of 
Ihose days enabled hiin to render this scrvice. 
He gave up the membership of the Secretary of 
State’s Council, as hc found that ofBce 
afforded no scope to do good to índia. After 
Corning back to índia he did not takc any appre- 
ciable part in political activities, but devoted 
himself with his whole soul and pccuniary re- 
sources to thc work of village uplift. He was 
very affcctionatc and kind-hearted and noted 
for his aíTability. In him thc masses in Bcngal 
have lost a genuine friend. 
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Unveiling of Mr. D. G. Vaidyas 
Portraü 

Mr. Dwarkanatli Govind Vaidya, editor of 
The Sobodha Patnka of Boinbay, is a very 
(liiiet worker and has all along, naturally, avoid- 
ed the lirncliglit. So hc inust liavc fonnd it 
not a littlc embarrassing wlien bis friends in- 
sisted on placing a portrait of his in oil colours 
in tlie Prarthana Mandir, Boinbay. In recog- 
nition of bis long Services, extending over four 
deeades, as Seoretary of tbe Prartbana Síiinaj, 
Boinbay, and Kditor of The Subodha Patrika, 
Mr. S. L. Haldankar, a fanious Artist of 
Boinbay, jireinired and jiresented tbis portrait 
ol Mr. D. G. Vaidya, to tlie Boinbay Prartbana 



Mr. D. G. Vaidya 


Congress. Sir Francis Younghiisband is its 
British National Chairman. Hc bas contri- 
biitcd to tbe April Asiatic Review an article 
on “ World Fellowship,'^ vvbieli it is the objcct 
of tlie Congress to promote. He begins the 
artielc thus : 

The Archbishop of Canlerbiiry in his movinjí 
Armistice Siinday ur]drc’8s showed lhat a power deeper 
lhan Covenants and Paclh was nmied to reslrain war 
and to cí-tahlish peace. TIe siiggested that this powcr 
miis! be spiriliial, and he iirged lhat the* Chrisliati spirit 
would prove to bc the »piritiial power which the world 
neíeds. ... Tf (’»od’s ride; of righte^ousness, justice, 
gtíodwill, brolherhood among me^n, were loyally acc‘’pted 
and obcyed, war woidel cease and peace would come to 
stay. Chrihtians evfrywhere; should seek first the King- 
dom of Cod, pul its rule above the sway of national 
misiinderstandings jealousics, exeitement, ambitions. 

The same insistence* on the incapacity of poHtical 
covenants to provide a true and lasting foiindation for the 
ptace of tlie world is inade by lhe iwo archbishops in 
ihedr Jaier on “The Way lo Pcace,” read in all churches 
em the firsl Siinday of this yt^ar. 

Sir Fnineis pro(*t‘eds to observe : 

That lhe power to f'stablish peacc miisi, in ilu* lai*l 
resort, be a spiritual power ihr greal Iriilh whirh 
mankind has to learn. 

Biit for the protnidgalion of this triith mankind is 
not depenelent iipon lhe spokesmen eif Chri^liaiiily aione. 
.Spokcsmen of otlur religions also have for eenhirie» 
he‘en proclaiming the huine* trulh and may he relied iipon 
lo conlinue proclaiming it in fiihire. All lhe great 
religions of lhe worlel impress upon me;n the snprcme 
valiie of spiritual íhings anel lhe* need of developing among 
lliem^clve*s lhe spiril of pe*aee and geiodwill and Iriie 
fe*lIoW!?hip. 

"riieii Sir Flaneis briidly siiiiiinaris(*s tlic 
trutbs and ideais of Üie prineipal iioii- 
Cbrisüaii faitlis, and observtv 

So the spokesmen not only of Cihiistianily hut of 
all lhe great religions and ihcir oíTt^pring advocate in lhe 
strongesi possíhie way lho development of a spiritual 
power eapable of eslablishing peace. It would thereforc 
secm lo he sigularly appropriale, in these anxioiis times 
whcn war is once more ahroad in lhe world and c:rlain 
nulions are deliberatclv refusing to pin their failh upon 
the efficacy of spiritual powcr and are unalmshedly 
rclying upon naked force lo aehievc their ends. that all 
who have failh in lhe spirit, whalever may he their 
religiem, should come logether and reinforce onc another 
•n achieving lhe one rorninon end which all have in view 
— lhe dominanc • of the spiritual over the material and 


Sanmj, whicli was unveiled befoní a large aiidi- 
ence by Mr. V. N. Chandíivarkar on ilu* 31 st 
of March, 1936. The portrait is an exact like- 
Tiess of Mr. Vaidya. He is Ibc aiitlior of tbe 
Maratbi book, Dharma and Sainsar, reeentiy 
reviewcd in tbis monthly. 

World Fellowship 

The World Congress of Faitlis will bc held 
in London froin July 3 to 18. Several Indian 
scliülars have been invited to attend this 


lhe deepening of the spirit of fellowship hetween man 
and man and nation and nalion. 

Tlie New I. C. S. Recruüing Arrangemenl 

Tlu' iu‘\v TikIíhii Civil Service recniiting 
arranscinent, receutly announcetl, rests on ilie 
assuniption that a British elcment in the (hvil 
Service is indispensably neccssaiy and that 
this elenient must bc at Icast 50 per cent oí 
tlie whole Service. To nieet the re(iuireincní.s 
of British iiupcrialism, a large i)roportion of 
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(■ivil Servants imist, no doubt, bc Britishers. 
Bul [nclia does not reriiiire a single Britisher 
to aere|)t servictí in the I. C. S. Thcro are a 
goorl niany Indians who are pliysioally, 
intellectnally and inorally quite able to man 
tli(‘ wliole Service quite efficiently. If Britain 
wishes lo eonvinee Indians and the rest of 
inankind that she wants Índia lo bc self-ruling, 
she should at onee reduee lhe nuinber and pro- 
portion of Britisli recruits to the I. V. 8. and 
sto]) it entirely in the eoursc of—say, íiv(‘ years. 

“ Tlte^ Abolition of llncmployment in the 

ILS.S.Rr 

This is tli(‘ íitl(‘ of an artiele in tlie Mareh 
nuniber of International Labour Rericn\ 
This review is publislied in Britain for the 
International Labour Office of the Leagiu* of 
Naí.ions, of which Britain is the inost influential 
niernber. H(‘nce, tliere should not be anv 
susi)icion that tlu* artiele is part of anti-Britisli 
Soviet propaganda, tliougli of course “ tlie 
International I.abour Office* is not resj)onsil)h‘ 
for opinions expr(’ssed in sip;iicd articl(*s.'’ The 
vvriter of tlu* artiele is Pi*of(‘ssor Boris ‘Markus, 
(dii(*f of the í.abonr and Einpl<iyin(‘nt Section, 
State Planning Ooininission, Moscow. The 
artiele is long, covering 35 |)ages of the review. 
It is editorially introdueed in the following 
jíaragraph : 

Afl#*r (hscribiíiíj; lhe jreiieral ^ítiialioii (if llie eiiipleiy- 
incjil niarket in C/ari.*'! Riissia, flie author how 

flie lian*?formati()ns hroii^hl ahuul by lhe revcilulioii liavr 
^racliially nindified lhe di^lribiilioii of labour in tbr 
U.S.S.R. íroni top lo boltuin. He distíngiiishes llire-- 
periods in this pmeess : lha! known as lhe perienl of 
“war cornnnmi.*'!!!'’ ifrorri 1918 (<» the end of the first 
lialf of 1921), the period of “ reeovery" (froin ih»^ 
Bccond half of 1921, up to 1926-27). and lhe period of 
“Soeialist recon^trueiion ” (from 1927 onwards). The 
decisive resiills of lhe enforcemenl of the five-year plans 
and lhe social and economie consequenees of the modi- 
fications which ha\e laken plaee are eHpccially ihrown 
into relief. The aiilhor eoneliides lhal lhe experience of 
lhe lasl fi\e y!'ars nol onlv shows lhal iinemploymenl ha^^ 
been eomplelely abolidied throiighoiit the country, bul 
that lhe rool causes of uneriiploymenl have be^n com- 
plelely extirpated. 

The writer’s own eoneluding observations 

are : 

Afier aholishing unemployrnenl and eheeking the 
spontaneous flow of labour from the \illages lo the lowns 
Soviet econorny has created ils own planned system of 
recniiting and distributing labour. To incei lhe enorniuiis 
deinand for labour of a country in lhe fiill tide of 
economie developmcnt, recoursc has been h^d, under the 
ncw eonditions, to tfir^ inethodical truining of specialist.s 
and the organised rccruiting of labour from lhe land. 
Hy systematicaliy improving its methods of training and 
•^leadily raisíng the standard of skili and the quality of 
ils workers, the U.S.S.R. is in process of solving the 


fundamental problem of labour supply with which it is 
confronted at the present stage of ils developmcnt. 

Travancore Administration Reporf 

'rhe lat{*st volume of tlic Travuneorc 
Administration Report ífor 1934-1935 A.D.) 
is as full of ncodful and interesting inforinatioii 
as tlie prcccding ones. A many-coloured 
cliart shows the percentago of cxpenditiirc 
under differcnt heads. It is instruetive to 
harn that educational expenditure is the 
higgest item. The pereentages under differcnt 
heads are shown below : 


Hoad. 

IVr cenl. 

Hcad. 

IVr cciil 

Education 

.. 23.2 

Medicai &c. 

.. 5.7 

P. W. D. &c. 

.. 17.3 

Snbsidy 

.. 4.0 

“ Temple 

.. 8.6 

Police 

.. 3.,5 

Pension 

.. 7.7 

Army 

.. 3.0 

Administration 

of 

GcnI. Adm. 

.. 2.6* 

Justice 

6.0 

Miscclluncoiis 

.. 18.4 


The Problem of Nutrüion 

The Lcagiie (d Nalions has ernbarked on a far- 
reaching enqiiiry inio the social, economie and hygienit' 
problem of nutrition. In recenl ycars, ihis qiiestion has 
allracted inercasing attention from lhe poini (d view (d 
public heallh, cconomics and parlicularly agriculture. 
On lhe initiatíve of the Aiislralían delegate, the Assembly 
of lhe Leaguc decidfd lhal lhe lime was ripe for a far- 
rcaching cnqiiiry into ihis qiieslion. Recenl sc’(*nlilic 
(Iíscovítícs have rnade (b>vcrnments and public opinion 
aware of lhe great imporlance, from the poini of view 
of public heallh, of diei. Al lhe sarae lim»‘, the paradox 
of widespread inalniilrition in lhe inidsi cd a world 
suffering from a gliit of agriciillural prodiic;ls has broiight 
oiil the iniernalional character of the problem and made 
it iirgently desirable lo investigate its economie as well 
as public heallh aspccls. 

For this purpose, lhe Leagiie Council appointcd a 
Míxed Commiltee consisling of experts oblained through 
the L^agiie Health Organization and Economie Organi/a- 
tion with lhe co-operation and assisiance of rcpresenla- 
tives of the International Tnstilule of Agriculture and (d 
the International Labour Organization. 

Will índia derive any advantage from tliis 
imiuiry? 

Reduction of Granis lo Indian Unive.rsilies 

Some statisties laid on the table of the 
Assembly by Sir (í. S. Bajpui sliow that 
(lovernment grants It) the universities in índia 
have been substantially redueed in the ease of 
ulmost every University. Is sueh reduction 
part of a deliberate poliey? Has it anything 
to do with the absenre of any referenee to 
education —university, eollogiate, liigli sehool 
and elementary—in Lord Liniithg()w’s broadoast 
address? 

In Britain tlie state grant to the univer¬ 
sities has been raised from £1,830,000 lo 
£2,100,000 for eaeh ycar of the next five years. 
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Unrest in Palestine 

The Arab-Jííw dissensions and riots again 
brokc out last month in Palestine. At Nazaretli 
tíie police had to firc on the disorderly Arabs. 
The Arab hartal is continiiinf!;. 

Death of King Fuad 

King Fuad of Egypt is dead and liis inirior 
son lias succeeded to the tlirone. Diirin^ his 
niinority the eountry will be í^overned by a 
cíximeil of regeriey. It is doubtful liovv Egypt 
v;ill fare iinder it. Tliere is a likelihood'of 
Britisli infhience and ])o\ver increasinp; diirinu; 
tlie íe^ency. 

haló-Abyysinidfi IVar 

l^orrential rains hav(í lent sonu» siipport 
to lhe iinusually luToie Abyssinian soldiers who 
liave been witli iindiininislied inorale 

íiRainst llie betier ecpiipped Italian anny. The 
foreijíii nian has not yet helped the Abyssiniaiis 
eíTeetively. If natun* comes to their rescue 
and .hel|)s tliem to remain free, all liberty- 
lovinji; non-imp(*rialis(s will rc‘joire. 

Assiired Left Wing Victory in Franre 

A [..ondon cable dlited April 29 stat<‘s 1ha(, 
ovvin^ to a praetieally assumi Vefl winjí victory 
in the l<'reneh eleetions, the Erho dr Paris says 
that Franeí» is headinji; towanls aiiarchy. 

Tha Rnmakrishna Mission 

Of the 102 ('(Mitres of tlu* Kiimakrishna 
Mission 42 are in índia and the rest in kAiro])e, 
North and South Anunára, Hurma, Straits 
Settlemenis and Oeylon. 

Ramakrishna C.entenary in Londoii 

The Kamakrishna (A-ntenary meetin^ was 
held in London last month. Sir È^rancis Youni»:- 
husband ])resiíled ov(‘r it. 

Sir Franris ohservt^íl llial llu* MasifFs of 

‘ As Many Failhs. .So Maiiy Pallis' was lhe grealest of 
all inofesages lhal lliey ha<l ree-iveil froiii llie Fasl diiiiiig 
lhe lasL r.enlnry. 

Sir Franris wliile clo.sing lhe mreting declared : 
‘ The West is now pr^ pared lo rccoive spiritual mes^^age.. 
from lhe East and especially from Sri Rainakrishna, who 
is not only the greatest spiriliial genins in índia of tht- 
present age, bul also onc of llie greatest men of all 
times.* 

Austro-German Situation 

London, April 29. 

Aceording to reporta from Vienna, Áustria is pre- 


paríng to move contingents of troops from Vienna and 
lhe eastern parts of Áustria into Salzburg and the Tyrol. 

Retícence is maintained in miiitary circles, but it is 
oificially stated that tlie movenients of troops are for 
training purposes. 

Troops are aiso being Iraiisferred from the plaíns 
inio mountainoiis regions and vicc versa. 

Tliesc reporls follow niinoiirs that Germany is 
iiiaking Jarge scale miiitary preparalions ulong the 
Bavarian and Aiislrian frontiers. 

Preparalions are being made lo receive soldiers from 
Vienna in lhe frontier district}^ oí Aiissfern and Kiifstein. 

Nine trainboats of troops lefl Slyria hir the important 
railway jimrtion of Bisrhofshofon, and arrangements are 
being inade lo receive several sqiiadrons of lhe Auslriaii 
Air Force al lhe Inn«^hnick air port. 

The riimoiirs that (Fcrinany is making miiitary pre- 
parations wcre denied in Bcrfin, while it was stated in 
Miinich that the nnmber of troops in Bavária is now 
smaller than before the occtipation of the Rhineland, a 
large portion of ihe Hhineland gairison having been 
taken from Bavaria. Reiifer. 



(^himneys of Eiirnpe 


n// 

fmprisonment of Subhas Chandra Bose 

l)r. lüululf t'f Vicmia, who treated 

Mr. Subha!< Bose, lias aiblrcssed tho following 
lettor to llie (loveriinient of Iiuliu and a oopy 
of it liíis been released for publication by 
Mr. Akliil Chandra Diitt, Dejnity President of 
the Assembly : 

“ Mr. Siihhas Bose, who had been under my treat- 
ment in April and May 1935 and also undergone a major 
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operalion íremoval of inflamed gall bladder with stone) 
at my hands, nnw rntiirnmg lo índia and T think I 
should iiiform you aboiii the condition of his health. 1 
would have likrd hiin to speiid a ycar more in Europe 
und recover his lieulth bcforc reliirniní; hnme. When he 
first lold me u rouple of months ago that he must gn, 
iny advice wus that lio should be very carefiil uboiit his 
dieí, regular hours of work, and avoidanre of worry and 
(xciiemtni. I nm now informed that tiiere is a possibílity 
of his being pnl iii prisim on retiirn to Índia. This has 
made me rather eoncerned aboiit his health, hecaiise the 
advici* that í gavr* him eann(»t be glven cfferl to if he is 
iinder deiention. Thoiigh his abdominal rondilion has 
improved greatly sinee his oporutioii, it is siill not in a 
satisfactory condition. Morcover the pasl hisfory of his 
case with prrdisposiiioii lowards InhíTciilosis adds lo iny 
concern. As a medicai inan 1 caii only hope that all 
these facts wili he laken inio consideraiion in dealing 
with his case.” 

Tt. watí not r-\|)(*(‘tr(l tlial ilio Ciovennnent 
woiild givc (ídVct to tlu‘ Austriaii doctors 
advico. The rosiilt lias hoon tis was forosoon : 

JtiiiBiJi.poKK, April 24. 

While retnrning to Calcntta from Poona after secing 
Sj. Siiblias Bose, Sj. Suiles Bose passed throngli 
Jiibhiilpore. 

To a United Ptess representulive lure hc slalcd that 
PooriaV hiiltry climalc, in addition l«i solilary confinc- 
menl, was tcllíng heavily (m his l)n)lher*s health and he 
required immediate transíer to some cooler hilly station. 
}|e fnrther slated that no allowancc had so far heen 
fixed by the Government, nor was it known as lo when 
and wherc Sj. Snhhas Bose woiild he lransferre<l, 

Sultiy climutc and solitary coníiiUMuonl 
at’c not tiic only things whicli adoct his licnlth. 
His brothcr ^Ir. Sailosli Bose says ; 

Dliríng the interview with Mr. Snhhas Bose th«^ 
Depnty Superintendent of Police was prcsenl. It was 
insisted that the interview should be in English at which 
Mr. Siibhas Bos* expressed rcsenlment. Mr. Snhhas Bo«e 
said that he woiild not have agreed to an interview if he 
had known of snch reslrictions ahonl langiiage. 

Evidontly Mr. Sailesli Bose had pjono to 
Yeravada jail iii ftirtlioraiicc of hoimc dtrp-laid 



The Late Mrs. Purnima Sankhdhar 
The Leader of Allahabad writes : 

We deeply regret lhe death of Mrs. Purnima Jwala 
Prasad Sankhdhar, which sad event has been reported 
from Shahjahanpiir. Born in lhe illiistrioiis Tagore 
family, Srimati Purnima Devi was marrif.*d to lhe late 
Pandit Jwala Prasad Sankhdhar, a member of the United 
Provinces Civil Service who rose lo be collector and a 
mtmb^r of the Legislativo Council. Hc was a cuUiired 
géntleman and a reformer, and presided over the Indian 
Social Confcrencc at Bnares in 1905. Mrs. Jwala 
Prasad was a lady highly ediicated and rehned, of high 
characlcr, and of considerahle administrative ahility. She 
prov d a modol /amindar in the devclopmeni of her 
estate and the ircatment of licr tenants. She too was a 
reformer and presided ov r the United Provinces Social 
Conference at Allahuhad in 1924. Mrs. Jwala Prasad 
was rcspcctetl hy all who knew her, and Shahjahanpnr 
and the United Provinces have siistaincd a great loss in 
her early death. 

All-lieii(ral Tearhrrs' Conference 
Resolutions 

Anionfí tho iiioiv iiiiportani vosoliitions 
passed last nionth at the session of the 

AII-Bongal IVaeliers* f!onfer('nre were tlu* 
following : 

In vicw of llu‘ fact llial lh<‘ com pari nieiual sy^tern 
of cxaminalion has hcím inlrodiiccd hy some of lhe 
examining borlies in Tmlia, the autboritics of the CaleiiulV 
Uiiivcrsily and tbe Dacea Board l)c rrqncsted lo iniroflnc/' 
it in lheir rcgnlaiions ulso. 

Thih Conference inost cMphulícully prolcsts agairiM 
lhe threalcncd reduction of lhe mimbcr of seeondary 
schools us proposed in lhe (íoverriinent Educai ional 
Rcorganization sebeme. 

That the Dircctor of Public líealth lic rcqiicsicd to 
sijpply all healih-charts lo all schools, and lhe Disirict 
JTcaltli OflicfT hc recjiieslcd lo visil every school at leasi 
once a year ftn' lhe health snrvey of the hoys and lo 
siiggesl some practical ontlincs for lhe physical well- 
heing of the school-hoys of the prescnl day. 

That the Government he moved to allot an udetpiRle 
snm of moncy in lhe nexl Kdncalion Bndget for distríbu- 
tion aintmg non-Govcrnnicnl seeondary schools of the 
province to enahie thein to urrange for coinpnlsory 
physical training of their pupils. 
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“ WHY DEPRIVE ME, MY FATE, OF 
MY WOMA]N’S RIGHT . . . .” 

Ih RAHINDRANATU TAGOKK 

Wliy (Ifprive nic, niy Fato, of rny w<>niaii's riglil 
i)(»l(lly l(» coiKiiK'!’ llie l«^st of iife’s prizos 

willi mine own arrogani [xnvtír, 
and noi lo keep ga/ing at emplíness 

wailing for some ehanee drifting lowards me 
with lhe williered fruit of weary days of palienetí? 

Seiu] me wilhoiil pily to llie ntler risk of my all for lhe Ireasure 
giiarded hehind riidely forbidding harrieades, 
JNever for me is lo steal iiilo lhe hridal ehamber 

with lhe limid tinkiing of ankiets 
in a dim twilighl diisk, 

l)iit ree.kl('ssly lo nish inlo lhe desperale danger of love 

by some Iroubled sea 

where its stormy vehemenee would siiaudi away Irom my face 
lhe veil of shrinking niaidenliness 
and amidst lhe ominoiis shrieks of sea-birds 

coiild be raised lo my warrior my ery— 

You are mine own. 

15. 5. 3f) 


Tran‘’'lalrd fmm lli<‘ oriííinal Rnigalí. 




A POETS BIOCRAPHY 


Hy HABINDRANATH TAÍÍORE 

(IIV///f7i ?H }0()‘^ and rcptihlishrd hi 1935 : niuriallji translatcd for The Modern Itcvicw) 


PdiT 'IV;nnvson’s son has piibliHlied liis fatlior’s 
lifc and Icttors in tvvo lar^e vohniies. 

\V(‘ (lo not coiiK* acrosH any dotailed aceonni 
of (lio livcn of üiir old pocln. Jn tliosc da}'s 
oiir jjcoplc liad iio pvrudiant for bioffrapliics; 
iiioroovcr, iiien of old, botli big and siiiall, livcd 
l(‘ss proiiiiiienl. lives. ladtor writiag, ncws- 
pap(‘i’ (*oiiiiii(*ii(s, publid dcl)al(*.s, lectiires on 
liliTahiiv, wcre not tlicn in vogue, so lliat 
pi'('S('nt-day lacililicH did not exist for rccording 
lhe varioiis rellections of tlie aelivities of literarv 
nien. 

ICxplorers have travers(‘d ina('cos.siblc regions 
in tli(‘ir avidity to discov(‘r tlu' placos vvbcro 
iinportant rivers takc their fdart. Wc liave, 
siinilarly. a natural enriosity to learn of tho 
foiinlain-liead of great streanis of poetry; and 
it was lo be exp(‘et(>d that a modern poet’s 
biograpliy woidd satisfy sueli enriosity; for, 
nnder modern eonditions, when rail-roads liavc 
been rnn almosi iip (o tho sonrees of rivers, it 
shonld hardiy be ])ossible for any poot of ro- 
nown to Ilide lhe souree of his inspiration from 
the publie gaze. 

It was with Ihis liojie that T eagorly wont 
Ihrough theso two volumes. Rut I failed to get 
theivin any glimpse of the heights in whieb tho 
spring of Tennysons poetry liad its risc;. They 
embody lhe life of the man, bnt not of the Poot. 
'riiey do not diselose when and how the poet 
easl. his net inio the soa of inens liearts lo 
draw th(‘refrom sueh weallh of wisdom and 
emotion, lhey do not show us where he sat to 
|»raetise on his ílnie tho music of the sphcres. 

It boeomes olear that in whatsoevor 
manner 'IVnnyson may have crealed his poetry, 
he did not. so eroato his own life,—that, in 
short, his life is not a poem. It is men of 
aetion who eroato thoir li\es. Just as the poet 
extoris rhylhm from recateitrant words, gives 
to coinmon phrasos a great meaning, to 
ordinary sontimonts a grand cxi)rossion, so does 
the heroie man build the ediíice of his lifc out 
of nnpromising materiais in spite of encom- 
passing diíficultios and, by dint of his genius, 
moutds the p(‘ttiiu<ss arotind him inki greatnoss. 
The horo’s life is his opic, whenoo his biograjihy 
is in sueh ('(‘(piost. 


But what use are we to make of a i)oet’s 
life ? What iiermanent substance is to be found 
lherein ? 'fo put its commonplace dotails on 
a pedestal by attaehing thom to the greatnoss 
of his fame, is to shamo the trivial by ])laoing 
it on the thronc of the mighty. 1\) the gr(“at 
man bolongs his life, to the great poot his 
jioems. 'Prne, lhero aro oxceptional men who 
are poots bolh in word aml dood. in sueh 
ca.se, their life and [Hietry elucidate oaeh other, 
making tho meaning of bolh deeper, their 
significance largor. Danto was sueh a poet, 
whose jioolry was intertvvined with his lilV, 
whorefore lhe study of theso, taken tog('tlier, 
adds to tho glory of each of thom. 

But sueh was not tho caso with 'ronnyson. 
Ilis lifc was doubtl(‘ss that of a good man, but 
it shows no .signs of broadnoss, largoness, or 
ricline.ss of variety. It cannot be givon any- 
thing liko lhe .sanie weight as his poeticíd work. 
Only where his poetry is narrow, lacks univer- 
sality, betrays the “ shopke('p(‘r ” taint of Mngli.sli 
civilizalion, is it a retlection of his life as 
presonted in this biography; its gr('atnoss, - 
that has creatod a vast world of song, where 
men are seen to unite with men, ílod witli ITis 
croation,— is not there revoaled. 

What ií tho absence of any biography of 
our own poets of old loaves our enriosity uii- 
satisíied,—T do not regret it. No one ])luces in 
the rank of history lhe stories that are current 
about Valmiki. íiut I say thal those tell us 
truly of the life of tho Poot. Tho opisodes of 
his life which rcaders of Valmiki have giilherod 
from his poetry, are truer to his nature thaii his 
lifc’s aetual incidonts may have boen. 

\Vhat dealt the blow that set froc from the 
rece.s.ses of Vahniki’s heart the fountain of his 
song ? It was Pity. 'Plic Ramayana is a 
stream of tears that flows from the spring of 
agony. The cry of the disconsolate cranc 
whose mato the huntcr’s arrow had struck 
down, sounds as its key-note in the heart of the 
opic. Like the hunter, Ravana cleft asunder 
tho livos of a loving coujile, and the doath beats 
of the wings of the bird wounded at heart, is 
what is heard in the gi‘eat battle of Lanka. 
The cleavage that Ravana caused was worse 
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flian acparation by dcatli, for it pcrsistcd 
ovou after tiic outward rcunion of Rama and 
Sita. 

AlI circumstancos had combinod to forctell 
tlioir living liappily cvcr after. Rama had thc 
lovo of hia fatlicr, thc aífcction of his subjcct«, 
thc dcvotion of Ins brothcrs, and in thc midst 
of thcac eamc his imion with his bclovcd Sita. 
His rccognition as hcir-ajjparcnt was only 
intcudcd as a ecrcmony to crown thosc favours 
of fortunc with appropriatc glory. Just at this 
)n()incnt Fato, thc hnntcr, looscd his arrow,—an 
aiTow lhat cvontiially struck liomc whcn Ravana 
inado away willi Sita. Thoreaftcr nothing was 
left for Rama but a .sueccssion of tlic pangs of 
bercavoment, till lho doopest I)liss of wcdlock 
was finally iransformod into its dircst tragcdy. 

1’lic story of thc cranc’s ciy of boroavc- 
m('n( is only a briof syinbolical rcprcsontation 
of lho main idea r u n n i n g throngh thc 
Ramayaiia. Thc gist of what I want to say 
is lliis, lliat our jwoplc havo (li.^seovcrcd thc 
Inilli tlial lho iniro slrains of anvxhtnp motrc 
Ilowing from Valmiki aro but wavcs of omotion 
proocodiiig from his hcart moltod by thc 
warmth of pily—il was Mio irroparablc woimd 
doait lo gloriotis woddod lovo that stirrod our 
sago into his outbnrst of pootrv. 

Thoro is thc olhor stoiy aboiit Valntiki as 
boing originally Ratnakani. thc robbor. This 
amounis lo a oommont on lho Ramayana from 
a. dilToront anglo, movod by a dilToront inood. 
This also has roforonco lo tho lifo of Rama. 
This stoiy does riot fiut its stross on supronic 
pily as boing tho moving forco bohind tho opio, 
Í)ut givos that crodit to Valmiki’s .approciation 
of Rama's groat oharactor,—a oharaotor so high 
lhat it mado of tho robbor a poot by dint of 
lho rovoronco it compollod. This slory affords, 
as it woro, a moasnring rod for estimating tho 
i m m 0 n s i t y of what Rama moans for 
Tiidia. 

lioth thoso storios loaoh us that it is not 
in lho daily doings and sayings, lottor writings 
and conversai ions, not ovon in tlie usual oduca- 
tional procoss lo which hc is subjeoted, that 
thc origin of a poofs pootry is to bo found. 
Tis fountain-hoad is to bc tracod to some 
ocoasion of ovorpowcring omotion, which likc 
a conjurod-up divinc apparition, was boyond 
thc lioofs own control. ICavi-Kankan, tho 
ohroniclor of thc doeds of Chandi, is thus said 


to have rcccivod his inspiration in a dream, by 
favour of thc Goddess hcrself. 

Thcrc arc similar stories about Kalidasa. 
Hc was a dense kind of fool, a subject of 
mockery for his culturcd wifc. AU of a sudden, 
by divinc gracc, hc was fillcd with poetio 
fervour. Thc Valmiki of thc story was a cruel 
robbor, Kalidasa a hopolcss ignoramus,—tho 
implication in eithor casc boing thc same. It 
is only a way of pointing to thc cleansing of 
Valmiki’s hcart by pity; of indicating thc divino 
character of Iíalidasa’s pent-up firc of emotion, 
at length roloasod. 

Tliosc storios, as I was saying, wcre not 
takon from thc livos of tho poots, but from 
thoir pooms. Such incidonts in Valmiki’s actual 
lifo as might havo bcon forretod out would 
have had no intimaio or pormanont rolation to 
his poetio output, for thoy could not but have 
bcon trivial and tomporary, whilo his 
Ramayana is thc outeomo of his innor , doopor 
naturo,— a croation of his wholc nuturo; tho 
manifostalion of somo unnamcablo, unmoasur- 
ablo force, not of trivial impulsos such as give 
riso lo ovory-day activitios. 

A poclioal biograiihy of Tcnny.son could 
ha\'o bcon writton; onc that would have bcon 
groundioss so far as his outward lifo was con- 
cornod, bul lhat wouh havo had its roots in 
his lifo as a poot. Such biography could not 
have bcon ostablishod in truth, e.vcoiit with tho 
aid of imagination. In it Ihorc would havo 
bcon a curious combination of Ibe I^ady of 
Shallot, and tho limos of Iving Arthur, with tho 
Victorian age; tho magio of Merliii and tho 
magic of Science wouhl thcroin have josllod 
oach othor. 

llow thc modorn age, likc a stop-molhor, 
banished Tonnyson in his oarly youth into thc 
lAirost of Imagination, how in his solitary 
.sojourn amidst tho ruins of anciont castlos hc 
happonod upon Alladin’s lamp, how hc carne to 
find and woo lho lost Princoss, and how at 
last, ladon wilh tho siioils of thc days of old, 
ho rodo back in princcly stale into thc pivsont 
day,—this story has yot to be writton. 

llad any onthusiasts ossayod this ontcriirisc, 
thoir accounls would doubtloss luu'c bcon at 
variance with onc anothor— and Tonnyson’.s life 
would have bcon a living Ihing, taking on over- 
frosh fornis from author to author, from age 
to age. 
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'1’itK nc('(l of good and Kound rourses in social 
scicncp and social traininn, fniitfid alikc on ilio 
acadcinic and on tho practical sido, is so paU'nt. 
to any one who watchos tho prowtli of social 
Service inovoinonts in tho advancod States and 
Provinces of Índia, that tho niothod of aocoin- 
plisliing this aiin sooins now worthy of full dis- 
enssion. In tho \\'ost, Social Work has alroady 
como to 1)0 considorod as part of oitizonship 
traininu. Social work plays an iniportanl rolo in 
national roííonoration. 

To bogin wilh \vc niay ask lho (|uostion : 
I\’hat is Social Work? Prof. Tnfts, ono of tho 
l)ionoor Aniorican writors lo aplalo for scionliiic 
trainin^; for sooial work, says that Ihoro aro fivo 
l)ossil)lo inothods of dotininij; llio íiold of social 
work. I'\inct.ionally .«ocial work niay bo dofincd 
as “ addinK cortain disadvantafíoíl cíassos ” such 
as tho victiins of povorty, disoaso, faidts of 
charactor and tlio liko; if wo look at. it, froni tho 
))oint of viow of its aim, thon Sooial AVork is tho 
“ dotailod stiidy and bottor adjustmont of social 
rolations.” In our niodorn sooioty whoro lifc 
is bocoininf! moro and moro oomplox, oorlaiii 
maladjiistmonts ocenr, and tho “ task of social 
Work is to disoovor and classify tlio conditions 
of maladjnstmont, traco Ihoir causos, doviso 
agencies and molhods for Ihoir roliof and pos- 
sibly for Ihoir romoval.” If wo ado|)t tlio 
historical api)roach to social work, thon Prof. 
Tufts says : 

“That ihr inrrca-.ing niimber nf individuais proiips 
and clas-ses that need help or giiidancr or betlcr oppor- 
liiiiily, lhe demand tnr srientifir mplhnds thc enlarping 
Vision of what is possiblc, ibe inrrcasing rrsoiirrp-s and 
skili to dral with sitiialions onre hopclcss the growing 
ronreplion that wc are memltcrs of a single group, and 
that it is therefore possiblc to do in a concerted way 
what wc poltcr with inelfectivel^ in separaie cfforts— 
all thcsp combine to expand the lirld of Social Work. 
Fourthly, Social Work may bc deiined by enumeration 
of present lines of aclivity, and, fifthly, by defining its 
rclation to the varioiis social institutions.” 

This attcmpt of Prof. Tufts at a definition 
of Sooial AVork makes olear tho vastnoss of 
Social AVork as a fiold, and tho diflíioulty of 
giving an all com))rohonsivo definition. Novor- 
tholoss, for practical purposos wo may define 
Social AA'ork as that endoavour whioh has for its 
objcctive the dovclopnicnt of personality and of 


grouj) lifc through iidjustmonts systomatically 
otToctod bctvvoon ])orsons or groups and thoir 
sooial onvironinont. 

Social AV'ork tluis definod wttiild includo all 
\'ohintary attompts to oxiond bonefits which art; 
intido in ro.sitonso to a nood. Tho many 
varictios of such serviços may bc classifiod inio 
fottr main groups thus : (1) Case AVork; (2) 
Instiltitional AVork; Í3) Croup AA’ork; and 
(41 Organizaiion tind Athninistration. Each of 
llioso in htrn iticltidos a lutmbor of sub-variotios 
indicatod in tho following outlinos : 

Tm*ks of sSocim. Wohk 
I. (’asr Work 

Family Wrlfaro Work. 

(Ihildrcirs Aid and Prolrclioii. 

Vi^.ilinn Tearir r*s Work. 

Hospital Social Service. 

IVycfiialric Social Work. 

Prohatíon aml Parole. 

Vocalional (Jiddance and PcrMuinel W«nk. 

II. Institiitiouul Worh 

For ílhildren. 

For lh(’ Ajied. 

For Deliníjuenh. 

UI. Croitfp Worh 

Direetion of licisure Time Aclivilies. 

(lliil) Wtnk wilh Small (hoiips. 

Neit:hl)oiirliood Work. 

Cominuníty Oi^zanizalion. 

IV. ()rf((inization and Adniinistration 

Ailniinistraiimi of Social Aíjencies. 

l’uhlicily. 

('o-ordiiiation and Siipervision. 

Financing. 

Proinolion of New Prograrnines. 

Thotigh oach of tho abovo fottr main lypos 
involves a rathor woll-dofinod fiold of htitnttn 
ctidoavour, yot thoy all have much in cominou. 
Difforenoos betwoon thoso groups of sooial work 
aro largoly raatters of emphasis, of sjiccializod 
training, of major responsibility and of the 
auspices under which one works. The social 
workers in the fields of rase work, group work, 
Institutional w^ork and social scrvioc administra- 
tion share in eoramon tho philosophy, the basic 
knowlodgo and technique of sooial work. 

Is Sociaij AA^)nK a Profkssion? 

Ilíiving soon what is roally involvod in the 
fiold of social work, we may now turn our atton- 
tion to the question : Is Social AVork a Profes- 
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sion? In answer to this qiiestion, some may 
iiiaintain that social work has not yct arrived at 
fnll professional status. Whilc it may be tnic 
lhat in índia social work has not yet come to 
that stago, thcre arc indications that social work 
as such does have definite professional aspccts. 
At the mccting of thc National Confercncc of 
Charities and Correction in America in the year 
1915, Abraham Flexner presented seven criteria 
by. which a profession may bc distingiiishcd from 
aiiiateur activities on the one hand, and from 
business and trades on thc other. Thc first 
niark of a j)rofession is that the activities in- 
volved aro essentially intellcctiial in charaeier. 
This ealls for individual responsibility for 
making iinportant deeisions rather than the 
roíitine apj)lication of thoiightout techniques. 
In the seeond plac(*, thc raw materiais of a pro- 
fession are drawn from Science and arts. This 
distingiiislies it from a trade, wliich may be 
d(V(doped by trial and error, and passed on 
I hrough ai)prenticeshii). Thirdly, however 
much lhe varioiis i)rofessions may overla]>, each 
lias a well-defined niicleus of fiinctions for which 
it is clearly responsiblc. Moreover, these func- 
tions involve tlie achievement of certain con- 
crete, jiractical resuits, which differentiatc a pro- 
fession from a sci(*nee or a philosophy. Thc 
fourlli crit(*rion is th(» possession of an “ Ediica- 
tionally communicablc techniquc.” That is, the 
methods iised by members of each profession 
have been analysed and formulated, so they can 
be j)assed sysíematically to competímt persons 
desirous of (‘nt(M’ing th(* field. In lhe fifth place, 
a profession tends towards self-organization. 
Fl('xn(’r speaks of il, as a brotlierhood, whose 
members arc watchful of etlncal standards, 
criticai of methods, and devoted to thc advance- 
ment of professional interests. In the sixth place, 
tlie interests of thc piiblic take precedence 
over thosc of the vocational group and of the 
individual practitioncr. By implication Flexner 
a,dded a seventh criterion, —that of having a 
literature recording development, achievement, 
methods and underlying philosophy of the 
vocation. 

This was some twenty years ago. Judged 
by these criteria, the social work of that time 
was found wanting in at least three irnportant 
poinls for claiming the status of a profession. 
Social work did not then bear the sole or major 
responsibility for making needed adjustments. 
Tl also lacked a definite and. concrete aim, and 
so no purposefully organized educational dis¬ 
cipline seemed possible. Furthermore, social 
Work possessed almost no professional literature 
in 1915. But during thc last two decades, social 


work lias made great progress toward thc 
achievement of professional status. The vicw 
that social work could bc practiscd by any one 
with a good heart is gradiially giving way to thc 
demanfl for staff members with adequate pro- 
fcssional and educational qualifications. Few 
now regard common sense and a desire lo do 
good to one\s fellows as sufficient equipment for 
social work in the modern world which rccpiires 
every ounce of human thought and energy to be 
placed to thc best advantage. There are, of 
course, some in índia who stili look upon social 
workers as kind-hcarted but rather inferior 
])ersons who are doing a noble work, but one 
which is not very irnportant, and who regard 
alms-giving as a passport to heaven. It is not 
surprising therefore if it is in the realm of 
“ charity that there is the most grievous waste 
of human effort tlirough overhipping and in- 
eíTicient management. 

In spite of all th(‘se shorteomings, we must 
admit that the altitude toward social work and 
social workers is ehanging and men and women 
responsible for jirogrammes dealing with healih, 
jioverty, social behaviour and social Wív in its 
many intimate aspeets are liecoming increasingly 
aware of the resourcídulness n(‘eded for the tasks 
undertaken, and of the importance of placing 
these tasks in th(‘ hands of disinterested, intcl- 
ligent and jirofessionally train(*d ^«‘rsons. Along 
side of the professional recognition social work 
is now receiving, there has grown up a vast 
amoimt of jirofessional literature within the last 
two <lecad('s, so much so, that social work now 
has a body of transmissible knowledge sufiicient 
for the us(* of ])rofessional training schools. 
Even in índia there is now a growing demand 
for professionally trained workers. \\diile the 
real Services of social work are gradually lie- 
coming more widely understood, there is nothing 
to jirevent Indian social workers from setting up 
for thcmselves the rigorous standards, thc 
exacting discipline, unwavering faith in the 
humility in the performance of th(*m which 
characterisc a true profession. In other words, 
thc making of a profession depends not mcrely 
on technical achievements, but on the spirit or 
altitude of the practitioners as well. The social 
worker must develop a professional spirit. 
What is, one may ask, a professional spirit? 
By this we mean that the relationship of thc 
social worker to his client sliould not be friendly, 
benevolent or commercial, but professional. We 
go to a lawyer or a doctor becausc he ])ossesses 
some knowledge and skill of which we desire to 
take advantage and for which we usually pay. 
We go lo him for professional scrvice. So also 
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sociíil Work imist not Ik* considcred as a mattor 
üf boncvolcriíH! biit of profcssional sorvico. Tliis 
aUiüi(l(' nocossilat(*s a mmibor of iniportant 
(•lianíí(*s in viewpoint. Social work iniist now 
intcrpríd Imnian troublc in tcrins of natural pro- 
(T.ss(‘s, tliat is, lawsof cause and cffcct. Tt 
inusl b(‘ vi('vvc(l as rosiinp; on relativo ratlior tban 
on absoluto siandards of conduct. As inoans of 
conliol it niust look to “ insip;lit ” and inanipula- 
tion of natural processos rathor tlian to mor(‘ 
autlioriíy and onforccinont. A profcssional 
social workor slunild approach the probloms of 
jicrsons out of tlio adjusiniont witb tlioir social 
onvironniont in inucli the saino spirit in which a 
pliysician approaclios liis pationt, or a lawyor bis 
clioní. Hio businoss of (lio profcssional social 
workíM* is noi. lo “ lovo ” inankind or U|)lift the 
loss fortunalo, bul placo liis specializod know- 
lodíío and skill at ilie disjiosal of porsons Avho 
want to (ako advaniafío of tboin in ovcrcomin^ 
diílicultios which thoy cannot handlo thom- 
s(*lvos. Thou^h inany social workors stili find 
inolivos for serviço oilhor in the roligious inerit 
of alnis-í^iviiiíj:, woll-doiní>: or in thoir love of 
inankind, ycd tlu* now profcssional altitude is 
slowly ííaininí»; ^round ainoní»; the moro inodorn 
lypo of social workors. The dovolopmont of 
Ihoso ])rof('ssiona! aspocis of social wol’k has boon 
slow, naiurally slowor in somo countrios than in 
olhors. 

MnrcATioN foii SckmaIí AVokk as a Puofkssion 
This brinjís iis now lo the third and mosi 
im|iorlant pari of my papor, namoly, lídiicalion 
for Social Work as a Profossion. AVo in Tndia 
aro jusl now bo^iiminíí to think of social work 
as a ])rof(‘ssi(»n, and in this, as in inany othor 
aspocts of our nalional lifo, we are about half a 
contury b(’hind timo. No doubt, ovon amoim 
lho counlri(‘s of lho AVost, social work has mado 
moro rapid [irofíross in somo countrios, like the 
United Stal(*s aml Ciroat Britain, than in olhors. 
This rapid ox|)ansion of social w^ork in America 
and f5r(‘at Brilain has lod to the domand for 
profossionally trainod slaff and to the ostablish- 
mont on a wide scalo of profcssional schools of 
social work. The first school to ííívo traininj; 
for social work as a profossion was ostablishod in 
America in 1898 as the Now A\)rk School of 
Philanihropy, which is now knovvn as tho New’ 
A'ork School of Social AWirk. AVithin throe 
(locados aftor tho foundinfí of that institution, 
thorc caine into existoncc in the United States 
scmio 27 trainin^ schools of high standard for 
social work. Aceording to the Roport of the 
American Association of Social AVorkcrs iherc 
worc in 1933-34 about 5,259 studonts cnrollcd 


for jirofcssional eourses in the 29 schools of 
social work, and 75 per cent of this number wcre 
graduatos. 

In Europe training schools for social work 
wero practically limitod before the AVorld AVar 
to tho larf>:cr countrios of the continent. But 
durin^ the last two decados social work in Euroiic 
has also made much prof^ress. The International 
(V)minitt(*o of Traininíç Schools now has under 
its suporvision 50 siicli schools in 17 countries 
of Europe. In addition to this thore are 20 
othors winch are affiliatcd with the International 
Catholic Union for Social Service. Theso 
schools and inany othor prof^ressive activitios 
in social work owe their oxpansion larpjoly to 
inílucncos emanatin^ from the United States of 
America. 

Much progress has boon made in CJroat 
Brilain also during the last lAvcnty y(‘ars in 
raising tluí standard of social work by provid- 
ing special Iraining for social workcrs. The 
Britisli public social sorvic('s aro r(miarkablo 
for their solid and gradual develo]unent, as well 
as for tho high technical standards and idoalism 
of their administrativo staff. Now social re- 
search is conduct('(l by l)oth public and privato 
agencies and by tho univorsities,--ospocialIy 
lho liondon School of lOconomics, tlu* Brilish 
Inslitut(‘ of So(‘ial S(*rvico and by th(' Instituto 
oí Sociology. And now thore an*, 13 univorsity 
d(*parlments which ])rovide training schools for 
social work and confor univorsity dogro('s. 
Those schools aro all federaled in whal is known 
as the Joint Univorsity Council for Social 
Studies. 

At first theso profossiona.1 schools for social 
work startod with training workors for 
si>ocializcd social serviço activitios. But re- 
soarch in social work has lod Ihoso schools now 
to tho accoptance of lhe unity of social work 
rather than its specializod aspoeds as tho focal 
jioint of instruetion. The curriculum of the 
inodorn school of Social AVork is, tlierefore, so 
organizod as to provido the studont witli pro- 
fessional cducation ^vhich will bc as nearly 
adcípiate as possiblc for the praclice of social 
work within a siiecializod field on a substantial 
foundation of cducation and training in the 
things that are cssimtial to every forin of social 
work. Tlie subjoct-matter of the curriculum 
of the profcssional school of so(íial work is thero- 
foro more or Icss the same for all institutions 
which provido facilities for training social 
workors, and may be divided under the follow- 
ing four main hoads : (1) The Fundamental 

Tochniques of Social AA^ork; (2) Scientific 
Material and Foriniilations of Human Experi- 
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onco Aílapted to thc Reqiiiroments of Social 
Work; (3) The Practicc of Social Work and 
(4) tho Orientation of tlie Social Worker. 

And thc courses p;iven undcr each of tliosc 
inain hcads inay bc classificd as follows : 

I. The Fundamental Tecuniques of Social Wohk: 

Social Case Work; Rcrorilinfí; Melhoils of Com- 
iniinity Orf^anízation; Methods of Administration; Social 
Siirvcys and (.ornmiinily Sliidics; Social ]iivcsti(;ation; 
Friiiciplos of Inlervicwiiifi; Insiiuitional Management; 
and Teclniiqiie of Group Work. 

lí. SciENTiFic Material and Formulation of Iíuman 
Mxi*f.kien( F. Adapted to thc Rctuiirem<*nls of Social Work: 

lleallli and Niitriti(»n; Proldcins of T)isi‘as4*s; Labonr 
IVolderns; iVoblenis of Modern itidiistry; Laliour Legis- 
lation; tlic Naliire and Varieties of lliinian Bcliavionr; 
Psycliopalhology; Statislies; Crime and Piinisliinent; 
Oíininal Jirslicc; llie Social Worker and llic Law; Social 
Kducalion; J^eisiire Timo Proldcms; tlie Immigrani; 
Clinicai Psycliialry; Social liiiplicalions of Mental Tesliiig. 

III. pRACTifE OF Social Work : 

Social Work willi Fainilies; Dtdinqiirnl and Neglecled 
(iliildrcn; Social Woiker aiul lhe Ifandicaiiped (Ihild; 
Visitiiig 'JVaching; Commiinily Orgunization; Rural .Social 
Work; The Administralion of Piihlic Welfare; Cliild 
Welfare Aclivilies; Medicai Social Woik, Psycliialric 
Social Woik; The Woik of Chesis and Coiineils; Stqile- 
mcnl and INeighliourhood Work. 

IV. Orientation of íhe Social Worker : 

Social Work and SímírI Philos(»phy; Orienlaiion of 
lhe Social Science and Social Work; lhe Philosophy of 
Commiinily; lhe Family; Professional Klliics; lhe History 
of So<*ial Work; .Stuninar in Social Work. 

Wliih* the currieiihiiii of tlie professionid 
.sc liools of social Work is iiioiv or less tho sanio, 
tlio scliools differ froni oach othor in tlio oinidiasis 
laid 011 c(*rtain asjiocls of traiiiinj^ for social 
woi’k. Thc', lJniv(‘rsily of C.hicaíijo, for instancí», 
inainlains a (Iradiiatt» Scliool of Social Service 
Adininistration in Avhicli more emphasis is laid 
oii r(*search and less on the other teclmiifues. 
Oii the other hand, the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, while coinbining iiractice with academic 
Work, lays greater emphasis on praetice. Thc 
pr(‘sent trend in the West is to strengthcii tlie 
whole movement for professional edueation, as 
the profession itself is beginniiig to crystallize 
into a ficld with clearly defined policies, nuiny 
of which arc now properly described as belong- 
ing to thc Science of social welfare. 

Unfortimatcly in índia wc are still half a 
eentnry beliind time in this matter. Ilowever, 
wc are thankful for thc new national awaken- 
ing and thc incrcasing interest in social Service. 
There are now hundreds and himdrcds of social 
Service agencies all over índia. Provincial 
(lovernments, Municipalities, and Local Boards 
are now showing new conceln for piiblic welfare, 
while'privatc tigoncies are niultiplying their pro- 


grainmes and expanding their activitios. But 
the inain weakness in our social work is that it 
is earried on by stívcral independent agencies 
witliout any formulation of common juirposes 
and firinciples of organization for thc field as 
a whole. As a resnlt, there is an immcnse 
amount of wasted elTort, and futile and in- 
efficient organization. In the field of iirofes- 
sional social work, it is necessary to ostablish 
not only functional standards,—boundaries of 
social work,—but idso (piaiititative standanls,— 
the (Hjnipment (‘ssential for professional Service 
in the accepted area. Wc miist also litive some 
organization which will give sound training in 
metiiods of social study, and iu'of(‘ssionalize 
social work in índia. In the West the growth 
of professional scliools of social work has not 
only profoimdly alT('ctcd social work but also 
raised iis professional statiis, jnst as professional 
scliools havcí advanced the professions of 
medicine, law and engin(‘ering. 

Duriiig the lasl, decade or so, th(‘re has been 
some agitation for a prolessional school of social 
work in índia. But no heed was paid to the 
cry of iirogressive social thinkers until recentiy. 
We cannot be ade(|iialely thankful (o the 
Trnst(H‘s of tia* Sir Doraliji Tala Trnst for taking 
the necessary st(‘|)s to fmind tlie first (íradiiate 
School uí Social Work, thiis giving lhe l(‘ad to 
the rest of índia. Thc Sir Dorabji Tatu 
Oraduate School of Social Work, which is thn 
íirst om» of i(s kind in lhe whole of índia, will 
opiui in .lime next. Tia* sclaiol offers a two 
year coiirse of training in lhe general fields of 
Social Pathology, Family and (.-liild Welfare, 
Public llealtli, Medicai and IVychiatric Social 
Work, .fiiv(‘nile and Adiilt l)eliiK|nency, Indus¬ 
trial Ki‘lalions, Wi‘lfare Acliviiies, Social Re¬ 
search and Public. AV(*lfar(‘ Adminislration. 

The basic idea uialerlying the establishment 
of the School is lhat Social Work in índia has 
now reached the point wli(*n* it deniands fully- 
traiiiod work(‘rs with an ade(|nate philosojihy 
of social work, and the technical (‘(piipiuent 
essential to avoid both human and financial 
wastage. 'flu* coiirse of study is so arrangod 
as to bring together such materiais from tho 
social Science and allied íi(‘lds as will provide a 
knowledge as fundamental to social work ua 
physics and malhemalies are to enginecring or 
biology and chemistry are to medicine. Al- 
tliough j’esearch will play its part in the work 
of tho school, thc school will not be primarily 
a resoarch institution. As a (íraduatc School, it 
will maintain a high academic standard, but it 
will also seok to be eminently practical,—apply- 
ing thc best of modem social thoiiglit to the 
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Koliition of current social problcins. C^lassroon) 
tcaohing will bc C()Ui)lc(I vvitii actual fiold work, 
tlirou^li wliicli tlu* stu(l(*iit iiuiy o[)iain practioaí 
cxpcnciic(‘ un(l(‘r coiitrolhul conditions. The 
aim of (lic Alaiiageiucnt is to luakc tlic work 
of tlic scliool compare favoiirably with thai of 
similar iristitutions iii England and America. 

\V(* are aware tliat IndiaV social probl(‘ms 
are maiiy and complicated and tliat social life 
even in índia is not bccomiiifí simplcr. (^n the 
contrary, willi tlu* impact of modern industrial 
civilization onr social lifc is bccominjiç ever more 
c,(>m|)lcx and adjnstments io tlui deinands and 
coiulitions of social living arc bccominír incrcas- 
in^ly (liíliciilt, so difficult, in fact, tliat evcii the 
most intclli^cnl nced assistance from time to 
time in tluâr probl(‘ms of i)ersonal and social 
adjiistment. Furthermore, Indian social lih* is 
serionsly affected by ils (‘xcessive fraf;Çmen(ation 
and excliisiveness duc* to the practice of tlu* 
cast(* sysiem. Our literacy is also low. Then 
ajíain, we must k(‘i‘j) in mind that índia is 
inainly rural. i\o single insíitution, under these 
circ.ums(anct*s can be expecl(*d to m(*et all our 
needs. It is also impossible* to expect that every 
one who desires to work in this fielel should 
underí^o a coiirse of trainin^- in social s(*rvice, 
nmch as that is desirabh*. l^ut it is essential that 
there* should be an increasiníç body of workcrs 
who will b(í i)rofessionally e(iuii)|)(*d to jíuidc 
lhe current enthusiasm for Service into construc- 
tive channels. The chaotic condition of many 
contemporary social Service orfçanizations may 
be (raced directly to (he lack of Irained leader- 
ship. 'fo make social work in índia more exact, 
relial)l(* and (*ffective, we need trained leaders, 
and to traiu leaders we need i)rofessional schools 
of social work. They must train not only urban 
social work(*rs but rural social workcrs also. 

IVachers can do a j^reat deal not only to 
(*nhance the status of social work as a i)rofos- 
sion but to create a public demand for schools 
of social work in diffcrent iiniversity centres 
in índia. Tlu*r(* are many advantages to be 
(ieriv(*d from affiliation of the school of social 
work to tlu* University. Siich affiliation will 
h(‘l|) (íreatly to broaden and enrich tlie curri- 
culum of tjie school by extending tho facilities 
for advanced courses in varioiis related depart- 
ments and professional schools of tho University., 
Further, the School of Social Work would then 
be enabled to make use of a i)ropcrly eciuipped 
and staíTed library, particiilarly whcn research 
work is part of the prograinme. University 
affiliation would also help to set up high stand- 
ards of work guaranteed by the reputation of 
a university wliich is regarded as a centre of 


advanced study. The trend in the West is also 
clearly towards university organization for j)ro- 
fessional (*ducation in this as in other fields. We 
in índia have hitherto depended on training 
through experience or what might be called the 
api)rentice method. This inethod has served a 
useful purpose. But in view of the new 
inetliods of training, the apprentice method 
seems not only costly but too narrow in its 
scope. Tlu* time has eoiíu* for us to a<lopt new 
methods to jmt social work on a more sound and 
sci(‘ntific basis. 

But then, is social work, one nuiy ask, 
n.ally n(‘cessary? lias it a function to p(*rform 
in our society? Would the world be a b(*lter 
])hice to live in if it ceased to Ix*? Such (|ues- 
tions seem basic io the consideration of the 
future of social work as a ])rofession in Índia. 
If social work has a function to perform and 
is necessary for a better social organization, 
then there is merit and justiíicalion in such 
attempts as oiu* might make to rais(* its stand- 
ards of work and to i)lace it on a sci(*ntiíie 
foundation. If it is not nec(‘ssary, tlu* sooner the 
bubble is pricked the better, for the energies 
now sp(‘nl on social work coiild then be utilized 
for other more valuabk* ])iir[)oses. A full state- 
ment of the place of social work in our social 
organization would reíiuire moie spacc* and time 
than we could afford just now. Nor does it any 
longer seem necessary to argue in dt*tail tlu* n(*ed 
and value of social work, or tlu* contribution 
which it has to make to society. All tluí ])ro- 
gressiví* countries of the W(*st consid(*r social 
work indisp(‘nsable for social welfare and the 
elimination of the social waste and wreckage 
resulting from the complc*x forin of life and 
societal organization imposi*d ui)on us by modern 
civilization. In looking about for preventivt- 
and curative agencies, they íind that social work 
is the only prof(‘ssion concern(‘d with the i)roblem 
as a whole, and which endeavours not only to 
encompass all the existing social problems but 
tc find Solutions for them. It is no wonder. 
therefore, if A\'estern countries give special 
attention to the training of social w^orkers. 
Then* social work has come to be considered as 
an important part of a citizeirs diities, so much 
so, that even elcmentary schools give lessons in 
Social Obligations. 

It is impossible to run the democratic 
government of a modern state without the exis- 
tence of a good j^roportion of citizens who would 
be willing to work, at whatever sacrifico to them- 
selvcs, for justice, enlightenment and well-being 
in the eommonwealth. Today tho social servires 
in índia are in great need of trained leadership, 
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niid ftlrciidy it iss píitont th&t thc tríiinod nion 
iind woinon are not there to run social scrvioea 
or {?ive thein the noccssary guidaiico. The 
deinand for social S(‘rviee and insistence on its 
lii^li estale Iias to bc en^ated as well as the 
suj)ply of inforined and profcíssonally trained 
younf? people. In this ^reat task Ixdore us, we 
need thc ladp and support of teachers and tlie 
l)nblic in general. We need vision to see the 


goal before us, oourage to set out, perseverancc 
to adhere to the i)rogramnie and ability to 
obtain and hold the support and confidcnce of 
the publio. We hope every possible effort will 
b(. inade in furthering this inoveinent for train- 
ing for social work as a profession and in 
awaktíiiing the social conscience of our people 
to lhe advaiitages and the necessity of such 
training aiul leadership. 


THE GATHAS 

Bv NAdIíNDRANATII (iUPTA 


[On NovoitiIht 1935, Mr. Nag«‘n(Iranatli Gupla 
(IrlivfTOl an a<l(JresH on tlic (iaflias af fho Kairak Hall, 
Karaclii, lo a ]arg<‘ gallitring of Parsi ladios and gonllo- 
im-ii. ShaniMiI-iiIcma Dr. M. N. Dhalla, ihí^ Jearned and 
widHy ktiowii Higii IViost of iho Parsis, prtMdod. In 
irílnídiiring iIk' Ifclurir of llifi ívening Dr. Dhalla said : 

“Ladios and genlJoim/n, wo aro glad io wclcome oiir 
dislingiiishod gnrsl onoc again (ni ihís platforin. Tho 
nioiiih of NovcmhíT lias now como lo h * associaled willi 
lho lilorary foasl so sninptuoiisly and wholo-hfarledly 
sorvcd lo lho Karaohi piihlio hy Mr. Ciipla. The siihjeol 
of the Icohire this evciiiiig is lhe (ialha.s. This lollootion 
of hyinns lhat our prophoi Zaralhiishlra ohanled soino 
ihroe thousand yoars ago in Tran and ihroiigh whieh ho 
dídiverod his niossage to our aiu-os|ors h most sarrcd 
lo us.” 

Mr. Ciipla said : Dustoor Dhalla aiul Pollowors of 
lhe Failh of Zaralhustra : I 

WiTY do the birds sing? AVhence comes the 
vvealth of tunefui notes in their tiny throuts? 
Froin these feaíhered choristers comes thc con- 
cei^tion of the winged cherubim, the shining 
ones that sing songs of praisi* before the throni' 
ot the most lligh. The whole gamut of music, 
exípiisitc trills and notes in every octave, 
issuc from the throats of the feathèred tribe. 
When Uslia of the Vedic llymns, Ilushbami 
or üsluihin of lhe Avesta, the (íreek Kos, the 
nymidi Urvasi of the Vedic legend, Aurora of 
thc rosy fingers and with her rose-tipped feet 
opens the royal i)ortaIs of the Mast wide for 
thc incoming of the Sun-god, the Savita of 
thc Veda and the Mithra of the Avesta, the 
Ra of the lígyj)tians and tlie lísil of the 
Etruscans, the winged creation hails tiini with 
full-throated music, keeping time with thc 
rhythmic movemcnt of his golden chariot. The 
sunrise is one of thc incomparable splendours 
of naturc. 

And here let me pause for a monicnt to 
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widen our vision, if possible, in the light ot 
the knowledge derived from Science. To thc 
ancienis, naturally enough, the earth was the 
hub of lh(í univi‘rse and tíie sun thc brightest 
and greatest limiinary in the heavens. We 
kiiow now that tliis terrestrial globo on which 
we aiTogantly strut about for a brief spacc 
ir3 an insigniíicant satellite of the glowing orb 
which, in its turn, is nH‘r(‘ly a star of thc; third 
magnitude and is no more than a mote of 
light in infinito si)ac(*. TIk» star Tistrya, the 
brilliant an<l majestic, whom the Greeks namcd 
Sirius, is mon; than three thousand times largcr 
than the sun. Thc Avcstari people havc 
celebrated him in the Tistar Yasht, as the giver 
of rain, without knowing that compared with 
this magnificent orl) Álithra dwindles into 
minute insignificance. And all these ílickering, 
faint lights of lhe night, the nebulous track that 
is ealled tia*. Milky Way, are clust(u*s upon 
clusters of stars, of which nion* than a million 
havc been nuinbered. Is it conceivabk» that 
these liw moving unattended in space, with their 
energising and vivifying ])ower running to 
Waste? It would Ix* r(*j)ugnant to the economy 
of Naturi*, it would be against the inviolal)le 
and supnane I.aw that sustains the uni verse. 
It is more reasonable to presume that there are 
innumerable solar systenis prodipilly strewn 
about in space with planeis teeming with life 
revolving round them. Multitudinous glorious 
sunrises are seen and hailed throughout the 
universo. It is an overwhelming rcvelation and 
man should feel humblcd by it. 

Man is not mute. IIc also hailed the sun 
and the moon and the other wonders of nature. 
He was endowed with intelligence of a highcr 
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order thíin that possesscd by tluí lowcr beings. 
Anion^ inori al.so thorc wcrc diffcrent raccs with 
vuryiiiíç diigrííCH of intelligcnce. Of Ihcse the 
Aryans wcre the forcniost and in the ooiirse of 
lime they divided and grew up inio great 
Iiations. Thousands of yeariá ago they werc 
filled with the spirit of adoration and worship. 
They gav(! naines to tlicí lieavenly bodies; tluí 
wind was lo them a living spirit; tlie thunder 
was a w(‘apon wiclded by a iiiighty, invisible 
being. They coneeived of beings higlier than 
iJiemselves, disembodied spirits tliat lliey desig- 
nated the Shining Ones. With the grovving 
j)()wer of thought tli(\v passcid froin the seen 
(o the unseen, abstractions whieli ha<l no eon- 
er(‘te manifi‘slation and whieh were (‘volved out 
of tlieir own eonseioiisness. To tli(‘se also they 
gave liames and invoked lh(*m like living spirits. 
'riu‘y distinguislied between good and evil and 
wi(‘slled in sjiirit to overeome the evil. 

Theríí was an iineonseioiis appeal in the 
musie of tlu' spheres and the earliest iittcranees 
of adoiation and invoeation were chants, 
inelrieal and rhythmie in eonstruetion, intoneil 
in a eadiaieed voiee, now rising, now falling, 
emotional and sohmm, impressivo in diction, 
eharg(Ml w'ith tia* sanctity of tlie siiiril. Thes(» 
hymns have been ehanted for tliousands of 
y(‘ars and tliey have beim memorisívl by a seleet 
b.and of m(‘n genei*ation aft(T gcMieration and 
have been earefiilly and zealously preserved 
when everytliing else had been lost. Thesc are 
tlie luost preeioiis and the inost valiied posscs- 
sion of the raee. Tlu* Indian Aryans have their 
Vedas, th(' franian Aryans have their Avesta, 
both derived from a eommon aneient language. 

The Word fJatlia is not a forgotteii or fos- 
silised Word. It is a beautifiil, living w’ord as 
alive as it was when first iittered by the com- 
mon aneestors of the twxi branehes of the Aryan 
raee. Tii the Rig Veda Gatha is spoken of as 
saered song and iiraise jiersonified. It is a 
eurrent word in every Indian language derived 
from Sanskrit or Prakrit. The word comes 
from the Sanskrit root gai, to sing. The word 
Calha means a song, a chant, a stanza. In 
Sanskrit the metre knowm as Aryachhanda is 
ealled Catha. In Prakrit it is a lyrical metre. 
In quite reeent times the hymns of the Maratha 
saint Tukaram are ealled Gathas. The Bhaga- 
vadgita may bc quite properly ealled Bhagavad- 
gatha. The words geet, gana are all from the 
sanie root and all mcan singing. 

In the Avesta the Gathas are part of the 
Yasna and they are distinguishable only by 
the names given to tlami and by the fact that 
they were ehanted by Zarathushtra hiniself. 


Hence the opening fine liturgical invoeation to 
the Gathas : 

Yanim mano yanirn vavho 
Yanim shyothancm ashaono Zarathushlrahc 
Phera Amesha Spenta 
Gathao Geurvaeen 
Nenio ve Gathao ashaoneesh, 

* Kxulted is ihr tlioufi^ht exaltcd i.s the speecli, exallcd 
is lhe Work of the piire Zarathiistra. May the Amesha- 
Spentas aceept the Gathas. Sahitatíon to yoti, pure 
Gathas! ’ 

^'he word Yanim has been variously trans- 
lated as good, inspired, the root being uncer- 
tain. OiKí translation converts Yanim into tia* 
Sanskrit word Jinam, quite a jilausible render- 
ing, íind wdiieh nu‘ans sjnritiially inighty. 

A slight ilhistration will show how' the 
language of the Avesta w'as forgotten in Iran 
aml liow the genius of tlu* Pahlavi and Pazand 
languages diíT(‘rs from that of tlu* Avesta. Tlie 
names given to the Gathas are derived from 
the first w^ord of each Catha, siich as 
Ahunavaiti, Ushtavaiti, etc. These words are of 
the feminine gender and in Sanskrit tluy would 
read as Aliunavati and Ushtavati. The word 
Gatha belongs to the feminino gender and aecord- 
ing to Sanskrit graminar the qualifying words, 
íuljectives or nouns, should be of the sanu* 
gender. This is forgotten in Pahlavi and 
Pazand and lhe word Ahunavaiti beeoiiU‘S 
Ahiinavat in Pahlavi and Ahunavad in Pazand, 
that is, they are eonverted to the maseulitu* 
gender if the riile of Sanskrit grammar is 
applicd. 

The (Jalhas form the oldest portion of the 
Avesta. The Gathie dialect differs altogether 
from that of the other portions of the Avesta, 
such as the Yasna, the Visperad and the 
iVendidad. These hymns of Zarathushtra are 
closely allied to the Vedas, jiarticularly the líig 
Veda, the earliest of the Vedas. Níúther in 
Vedic Sanskrit nor in Zend is rhymc used, the 
verse in which the last words have the sâine 
sound. Throughout the Gathas and the 
Suktas of the Rig Veda the composition is 
mclrical and rhythmie, sometimes swdnging 
to a stately lueasurc. The inetres of the 
Gathas are identical with those of the Rig 
Veda. The names found in the (iathas 
and other portions of the Avesta are the 
same as are mentioned in the Veda and the 
variation is so slight that there is no diíTiculty 
in identifying them. Every one of the 
Amshaspands is named in the Veda. The prin¬ 
cipal one, Asha, is Rita, Vohu Mano is 
Vasumanas, Armaiti is Ararnati and so on. 
Ahura Mazda himsclf is Asura Varuna, who, in 
the earlier parts of the Rig Veda, is gloriíied 
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as thc grcatcst among thc gods, and who pos¬ 
sessos most of the attributes ascríbed to Ahura. 
In the list of 101 names of Ahura Mazda given 
in the Khordeh Avesta the 44th name is Varima. 
Ahura Mazda of the Avesta is undeniably Asura 
Varuna of thc Rig Veda. In the Avcstan phrase 
Dadar Aiiura Mazda the word Dadar is the 
saiiie as Dhatar in the Veda. It is derived 
froiii tlic root dha, to maintain, to nourish. 
This word in thc form of Dhata is still in use 
iitid nicans Crcator. In the last but onc Sukta 
of thc Rig Veda, thc subjcct of thc hynin is 
('rcation and thc concluding Rik is this : 

Dilatar, the preat Creator, then formed in (liic order 
Sim and Moon, 

lín formed in order Iieavcn and eartli, tlie reíçíons of thc 
air and litiht. 

This ostablishos bcyond all doiibt thc 
ttltimalc tiionotlieisin of thc V^cdas. Thc con- 
ccpt of Oeation ia thc sainc as in thc Book of 
(ienosis and tlio Quran. 

Passcd tlifougii the siovos of tlie Iluzvaresh, 
I'iililiivi, Pazand tmd Persian languages Avestan 
tiatnos liiivc utidergonc a curioua eontraction 
and diininutives liavc come into use. Ahurti 
.Mazda Iias beeonic Horimizd and thcn Orniuzd; 
Angre-niainytis has Itccn convorted into 
.Aliriiuan; tlie Anicsha Spontas arc callcd 
Anisliaspands; Ashavaliishta is Ardcbchisiit; 
V tinghciish Manangliii becoiucs Volm Mano and 
later Bahnian; Vcrethraglina becoines Bchrani 
ítnd Zarathuslitra is abbreviated into Zartosht. 
No sueh liberlies ctin be taken with Vcdic 
naines, and the Ilebrcw, Grock and Latin naincs 
of tlic Creator, .Tehovah, Zeus and Júpiter, 
liavc undergone no change. 

'riiesc ílisádvantages, iniportant from a 
linguistic jtoint of vicw and to thc student. of 
philology, do not in any way hamper an xmdcr- 
standing of thc (íathas. Thcre is no difficulty 
in appi-eeiating thc forvour and stcadfastncss 
of fiiith throughout these songs of praycr and 
praise, the constant coninmning of the spirit, thc 
sujuctnc realizai ion that behind the multiple 
inanifestation of phcnoincna and thc \yonders of 
naturc there is onc dominating cxistcnce, a 
central Creative Energy, a bcneficcnt, oinniscient 
being or spirit to whom words of supplication 
and adoration are to bc addressed. Through 
and through arc the hymns of thc Gathas pene¬ 
tra ted by an overpowering consciousness of the 
liresence of one in whom the many merge. No 
Icss convincing is tlic decisivo and dcAnite recog- 
nition of the eternal and immutable Law, in- 
violatc, resistlcss, which govems and sustains the 
universe. 

It sorvos no purposc to attempt to cxalt onc 


religion at the expense of another, but this spirit 
of invidious comparisons can be resisted By very 
few pcople. Thcre is nothing more profitlcss 
than to attempt to bclittle the Veda by extolling 
the Gathas as certain European scholars have 
dono. Thc statement that the Rig Veda does 
not advance bcyond Naturc worship is as rcck- 
Icss as it is ignorant. To ignore naturc is to 
ignore God’s creation; hc wlio cannot worship 
nature cannot worship God. Thcre is no dircct 
revelai ion of God; naturc is His temple and Ilis 
mirror, the stairway Icading up to thc footstctis 
of Bis thronc. The corrclation bctwccn tlie 
Veda and tlie Avesta cannot bc forgotten for onc 
niomcnt by any onc who wishes an illuminating 
light to bc thrown upon thc structural basis of 
thc Avesta and thc languagc used as its vchiclc. 
The .songs of Zarathushtra arc addressed dircct 
to Ahura Mazda; thc Rig Veda rccognizcs thc 
cxistcnce of a single Creator known as Dhatar in 
thc Veda and Dadar in thc Avesta. This vcr^c, 
which I have prcviously quoted, oceurs tit very 
ncarly thc end of the Rig Veda. In a imich 
carlicr part, in thc first book or Mandalam of 
thc Rig Vctla, thcre is a striking hymn of which 
onc vcr.se has bccn widcly quoted by scholtirs 
profcv^ising dilfcrcnt religions. It is thc 46th 
vcr.se of tlic H)4th hymn of thc first Mandalnui 
and i.s eouelied in langtiage of .statcly and extiui- 
site bcauly. I shall quote the .siinpler Pada 
texl instead of thc more coinplicated Sanihitn 
text: 

liiilram Milram Variinain Àfíinm iihuh Alho 

(Uva\nh sah sttparnah gurutmnn; 

Kkiini sol liprah bahutlhn vadanti Agiiim 

Yamam Malarisvimmn ahiih. 

‘Thns'is tliat sliinin;; Ont*, tlic wiiiKod Kinj: «( liints, 
rallril, Tndra, Mitra, Vanina, Agni. One ia the Tnitli, 
sages eall it variuiisly Agni, Yama, the Wind.’ 

Agni or Fire is nanicd twice : thc first is thc 
sun, thc sccond is thc ílrc on carth. Thc 
literary distinction and thc choicc of words and 
Ithrtiscs are very noticcablc. 

Indieative of thc Teachcr’s catholieity of 
spirit is thc 11 th stanza of Ha 45 in thc Galha 
Xishtavaiti : 

Yasfa dayvvenfí aparo mashyanscha 

Tare Maiista yoi im tmi manyanta 

Anyeng ahmat ye hoi arem manyala 

Saoshyanlo deng patorish spenta dayna 

Vrvaiho tmrala pala va Mazda Ahura 

These lines have bccn variously rendered 
but I luive seleeted thc following translation as 
tlíc inost satisfying : 

‘ Mazda, who is loving, lord of wisdoni, and ptire in 
principies, is the friend, lhe protector and aaviour even 
of lho.se Daevas and nicn who, iinlike oiirsclvcs who 
acknowlcdgc Him, did and still do deny Ilim, 0 Ahura,’ 
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Arconlinjí to Ihr ^ospcl of St. Liiko (íhrist, 
nailcfl (o lhe eross, saw tlie deridinK and inork- 
ing crowd aroiind liim and said, ^ Father, for- 
givo Ihcin; for they know not what thcy do.* 

In lho diseoursos of fiantaina Ruddha, lho 
hlessed ono, thero is tho l^irablo of lho Saw. 
If a ]nan is sawn in two lengthwisc what should 
l)(* his feelings towards tlie inan using tlic saw? 
Said tho rnaster, 

liiisuIlitMl shall oiir inirirls rfinain, nor ishull evil 
words rsrape oiir lips. Kind and compa.ssionatc í*vcr, wo 
wili ahido lovinfr of heart, nor sliull liarboiir secrot batr. 
Wr wilI pfnnealo oiirsrlvos wilh strrams of loving 
llioiifrht linfailinfc, and forlli froin ii.s procerdin^, cnfold 
and pcrniralí* llir wholr wide world witii r(»ns(ant 
llioiiizhts of lovínt; kindnos^ ample. rxpaixlcd, inrabiiro]os.s 
friM* froin (“ninily and frro from ill-will.’ 

In lhe MokslKidhannn section of tho Sínili- 
Pitn'(i of tli(* ^fah(tbhnrat(l Rajarsln Dharina- 
dhvaja says U) lhe Sanyasini Snlabha, ^ He who 
a])plies Síindal paste» to iny right liand anel 
anotiier who euts o(T iny left liand with an axe 
are eípial in niy estiination.* The saine sonti- 
nient is r(‘|K*ated by Kins Yudliishthini to his 
brotlie*!' Arjiina in tlie Rajdhíirnia section of tho 
S(in(i Píírra, Yudhishtlnra adds, wisli 
neither well nor ill to these two persons/ that is, 
lhe inan who uses tho ungiient of the sanelal 
]>aste and tlu» wield(*r of tlie axe. Yudhisthira 
could not riso to the heighl of tlu* Buddha. 

Rigld tlirough tlie (iathas Faith shines as a 
steady, white ílanie in a saered templo wherein 
no broíith of wind stirs or sways it. There are 
interrogations, searehing of the soul, passionatc 
r('aehings out of the heart, but ncíver any groan- 
ing of the spirit, no flagging of faith, no note of 
jiassing despair. Even if a doubt arises, or there 
is a eonílict in the inind it is easily dispelled as 
may hv judged by the lOth verse of the 32nd 
Jla, (latha Ahunavaiti : 

Jii nf dniil)|, O Ma/da Ahiira, 

In limes nf blrcss and sirifr, O Tlum ílcsi One, 

Wlien tlu- vrnpefiil liarm of llic wickcd tlirealens ns, 
We sliall Init recall all lhe Resl Tliou liasl tanglil iis, 
In tlu* widf* briplil li^lu nf lhe Altar ílamc. 

The book of Psalms in the (Ild Testament 
eontains hyinns of wondrous beauty and d('pth, 
and the fip:ur(*s used are sometimes reminiseent 
of wide, open spaces, and the iintained beauty 
of wild natural life. Part of psalin 42 inay b** 
quoted by way of illustration : 

As lhe hari pantelh afler tho walor brnoks, so panioth 
iny sniil aílor Thor, O Cnd, 

My soul ihirsieth fnr Cnd, for lho living Cnd; whon 
shall T como and apprar bofon: God ? 

♦ * * ♦ ♦ 

Doop ralloth unto deep at lhe noise of thy watorsponts; 

all ihy waves and thy billows are gone nvor mo. 

Yet the Lord wilI command his loving kindness in the 
daytime, and in the night his song shall be with me, 
and^ my prayers unto the God of my lifc. 


Yet there are fleeting inoinents whcn faith 
faltcrs, the beacon light vanishes from before the 
oyes, the glooni of doubt descends as a vcil 
before the spirit and the soul cries out in an 
agony of despair as in the opening verses of 
psalin 22 : 

My Cnd, iny Cnd, why liast thoii forsakcn mo ? 
Why art thmi so far from hoiping mo, and from the 
words of my roaring. 

O iny (muI, I cry in the day limo, but thnii hoarest 
iint and in the nighl soasnn, and am not silont. 

On the hill of Calvaiy, suspended on the 
eross and when the íigony of d(*ath was upon him 
Christ Jesus ‘ cried with a loud voice, saying, 
Eli, EU, Lama Sabachihani/ ‘ Aly (iod, niy f iod, 
why hast thou forsaken me?* This is not a laek 
of faith but a cry wnmg from the very depth of 
th(» soul in its bitterness when he who had lived 
without sin and without blame passed out in 
torture to ineet his Fíither in heaven. 

Still stands the faith iinflinching of .íob, the 
píilience that no trijd could exhíiust. God gave 
Satan a free hand to work his wili upon Job 
and to seduee him from his loyalty to his 
("reator. Of this Job had no knowledge and 
when misfortunes suddenly crowded u])()n him 
ht thought they were visitations from (iod. On 
a single day, within the hour, he lost all his 
property, his servants, his sons and daughters. 

Tlien Job aroso, and rrnt bis manilc, and shuvcd 
his itead, and fell down iifum tlu grnund and w(»rshipped. 
Anfl said, nuked carne 1 niil nf my mntIierV wnmb, and 
iiuked shall I rcliirn thithcr: he l.ord gave and the 
Lord halh laken away; blcssf‘d be lhe naine of lhe 
l.ord. 

The molher he spoke of is Mother Earth, 
the nourisher of Ihi» nice and its íiiud resting 
place. AVhen wili the world witness such faith 
again? 

In th(* Rig Veda ÍX, 151,5) there is a hymii 
to Fíiilh, Sradillin. The Rishi is Sraddha of the 
family of Kama (Love). The lifth and last 
verse is this : 

* Faith in lhe early mnrriing, Faith at iiiumday wili we 

advneale, 

Faith ul lhe setiiiig nf lhe siin, 

O Faith, endnw iis with belief.’ 

Both in the Veda and in the A vesta there 
i*'’ r('peated reference to the í.aw, tlie Law in the 
objective world and the Law in the sj)irit world. 
In the Rig Veda it is said (X, 85,1) : 

By Law lhe Adityas ílhe hí*avenly bodies) sland 
seeure and Soma holds his place in heaven. 

Some of these questions fali within the pro- 
vince of that Law. The earth and the heavenly 
bodies are upheld by forces which forni part of 
the Law. But to the eye of faith the principal 
is more important than the agent and how the 
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T.aw Works is immatcrial. The Siiprcmc Intel- 
ligonro beliind everything is thc objcct of tbc 
(jucstion of the spirit. Scienoc says, wliat iip- 
holds tho celestial bodies and tbe carth? The 
belicvcr asks, who upholds tliem? 

Down the centuries havo come thesc many- 
tonf];ued voices, rhythmic chants of adoration 
and praise, fiill of inusic, living, piilsiiifí, vibrat- 
in^, iipliftinff and siistaining ihc si)irit, dríiwinjí 
the soul Godward. The ancienis gavo namos to 
lhe*heavenly bodies, they named the constclla- 
tions of the Zodiac, throuf^h which lies the path- 
way of the siin. For the spirit they provided 
noiirisliment which is still the sustenance of the 
human race. The ]U’ayers that they uttered 
thousands of years ago are repeated today by 
millions of peoi)le. They were the ])athfinders 
and pioneers of lhe way to salvaiion. The 
ancient teachers of humanity knew where the 
trulh was to be found. Throu^h their souls 
pass(*d the Iravail of the world, in their ears 
sounded llu‘ anpiuished cry of humanity seekinjj: 
for lijiçht and a lumai of rest. Arro^ant inodern 
civilization s|)eaks exullin^ly of twenty centuries 
of pro^ress as if the world did not exist before 
two thousands years and ji;rcat nations had not 
risen and fallen. Rciiaice triumphant points to 
its achievements, tlie con<piest of distances and 
lhe air, the harnessinp; of Ílashiiiíç lip:htniní^ into 
the Service of nian. Is it equally j)roud of the 
inf(‘rnnl machines invented by human ingenuity 
for the Wholesale destruction of inan? The 
nations that call theniselves Christian—what 
inaxiins'of Christ do thev follow in their lives 
and in their dealiiiRs with other nations? Tlu» 
chancellori(*s of Europe know nothin^ about 
(dirist, lhe nations are |)erpetually ariniii" Ihem- 
selves for war, and peace and Koodwill amonjí 
ni(’n exist only in lhe Gospols. Mas Europe, in 
her distraction and distress, ever turned to him 
who has said, ^ Come unto me, all yc that labour 
and are heavy laden, and T will í^ive you rest/ 
It is to the past that hunianily has lo lurn to 
íind the anchor that holds lhe lossin^ vesseí 
of life at rest. There in the past stand the re- 
deem(*rs and saviours of nien, serene and radiani 
and refulj^ent in the midst of their brijíhl halos. 
Call thc Teacher Sri Krishna, Zarathushtra, 


Buddha, Christ or Muhammcd his voicc streams 
down tiie vista of Time, bringing solacc to thc 
soul and faith to thc unbclieving. To them, 
hoinage! 

As I commenced so shall I concludc by 
repeating the i)raycrful and elcvating invocation 
to thc Gathas first uttered by sorne unknown 
llishi (Ratus) of thc Zoroastrian faith : 

Ytmim mano yanini vacho 
Yanim shyothanvrn ashaono Zarathushlrahc 
Phvra Amvsha Spvnta 
Cathiw gcurviiem. 

AVmd ve Cuthao Ashaoncvsh, 

‘ Exultrd is lhe ihoiiglil, exalitMl is the speech, 
exulled is the Work of the piire Zaralhiishlra. May lhe 
Aineshu-Spenlas aceept lhe Cathus Salutalit)ii to you, 
piire Gatiias.’ 

lAl the «•oiirhision of lhe leeliirc Dr. Dhallu, in 
niovin^ a vote of thanks lo Mr. (òipta, said The 
leariied lirliirer has broiit;lit oiil the salimt fcatiires of 
the Itaihinfis of /aralhiishtra in liieíd and clocjiient 
lani^iiapN and enriehed his intfTprelation of 8cví*ral 
Gathie hyinns with Vedic, Biiddhist and Bildieal parallels. 

The learned leetiirer sees Aryan Wdic Varuna in 
Gathie Aluira Mazda. Of all lhe early Aryan pods 
Varuna represenled the highest moral conerption. Varuna 
and Mitra as dvandva, dual gods are seen workinK 

together as Míthra and Aluira are doing in the post- 

Zoroastrian AveMa. The inseriptions discovered at Bo- 
ghaz-Koni in Mílanni dating the fourteenlh rcntiiry B. C. 
mention Varuna, Mitra, Indra and the Nasalya twins. 

The peneric naine of tliese pods was Asiira. In Iran it 
became Aluira. Zaralhiishlru absorhed lhe divine trails 
of Variina-Mitra in one Mipreine Aluira and pave him 

lhe epithet of lhe Wise One. He heeuine Aluira Mazda. 
The (fUlhas do not recopnize Míthra by name. But his 
ciilt did not die. fn lhe preal relipioiis syncretism that 
look place ín lhe foiirlli eenlury, B. C., he appears in 
lhe iiiMiiplions of Ariaxerxes il. In laler Av»*sla lie 
fipure*5 inosl promiiuMilly. The lonpesi Yashl is dedicaled 
lo him. Aluira Mn/da say^ he has c*n’ated Milhra as 
preat as hirnself. He is spokeii of as (miniseieiit, an 
epithet whieli eoiild he u|)pli(‘d lo Aluira Mazda alone. 
lie, wins vn^l doininiíuis for hiniself independeiuly of 
Aluira Mazda. He eluMises Iranian boiindaries, enlers 
Europe and his eiilt, MilhraiMii, eontests for a loiip time 
lhe spiriliial ‘«iipreinaey with Ghrislianity. 

Mr. Giipla riphlly ob.ser\es that lhe six fipiires froni 
Volni Manah lo vXmerelal are all subjeelive attribiitcs 
of Aluira Mazda in llie Gathas. They are the Amehsa 
SpeiUas in tlu* makinp. Il for thc íirsl time after the 
passínp away of Zarathiishira that they reeeive their 
colleclive class name in Ya^-na llaplanphaili, or thc Yasna 
of h-ven chaplers. And it is in the later Avesta that 
they ar»* iiumher»*»! a^ srv»*ii. 

Ea»lií*s and pentlemeii, we oíTir our best thanks to 
Mr. Gijpta for his preat lectiire.l 
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Amonmí tliíí rcartionary forces tliat bcset thc 
of our i)()liticíil proj^rcss, cominunalisin híis 
como to play a very large part. So far as it 
rolatod to llie Ilindu-Muslim qiiestion, com- 
miinalism manifested itsclf in tho past inostly in 
tlio roligious and social sphorcs. Althoiigh 
imifual intercourse on rural festivo oceasions 
botwcon tlie coniniiinitics was by no moans raro, 
r(‘ligion alonc fonnod tlio ground of possible 
rommiinal tonsion. Tho importation, howevor, 
of this cominiinal fooling into tho roalm of 
l)olitios is a comparativo rocont dovclopmont 
synclironising wil.li tho growth of roprosontative 
instilulions in tlu* oountry. 

In its political aspoct tho fiiiostion took a 
dí finito shapo on tho occasion of tho Minto- 
Morloy roforms in tho huo and cry raised by 
Miislim loadors for tho ])rotcction of minoriiy 
intorests. Along with it camc tho qiioor 
political aritlmudic rolating lo poroontages of 
ropros(mtation and of woighiagos, on tho basis of 
tho anii-nnlional syst(*m of so])arato olooloratos. 
As il moslly f(dl lo lho lot of tlio Hindus to koop 
np lli(‘ political strugglo, tho Muhammadans 
I)(di(‘Vod, or woro niado to boliovc, lhat any 
Iransfonmco of jiolitical powcr could only moan 
tho ostablishinont of thc ^ Hindu Raj ’ in índia. 
iMiislim concorn for their communal intorests 
liad, tlioroforo, its roots in what may bo called 
' inforiority complox.’ This manifested itsclf in 
mutual ill-f(‘oling and distrust, which it was to 
tho advantago of tho intorostod parli('s to fan 
inio fiiiy. As a result, political quacks grow 
onamourod of tho nostrum of communal safo- 
guards to such an oxtont that at last tho 
Lucknow Pact had tho Congross itsclf recon- 
cilod to tho communal eloctoratos and per- 
contagos of roprosontation. 

PU01Y)RTT0XAL RkPRKSKNTATTON AND DeMOCRACY 

It was thus on thc ploa of protection of 
minorities that tho sysioms of proportional rc- 
inosentation and communal oloctorates have 
come inIo voguo. Aceording to tho propor- 
tionalists’ view of democracy, thero should bc 
roprosontation of evory infliiontial opinion in the 
logislaturc in proportion to the numbor of its 
adhoronts in the .nation. It was infinitoly to 
thc advantage of the Houso of Commons,” said 
Air. Asqiiith, if it was to bc a real reflcction 


and mirror of the national inind, that therc 
should bo no strain of opinion honostly enter- 
tained by a substantial body of the King^s 
subjocts which should not find therc representa- 
tion and spocch.*^ Proportional representation 
has its imdoubtcd nicrits as a device for protec¬ 
tion of minorities. But, thon, it is a moans 
and not an end in itsclf. It has its natural 
limitations and is iisoful only so far as it not 
only onsiires, but also helps functioning of, 
democracy. Parliamont, no doubt, should bc 
the ‘ mirror of the national inind.' But on that 
ac.count, it cannot be roduced to a dobating 
socioty or to a nuisoum with so many spocimons 
of so many communitios, without impairing its 
essontial purpose. 

In his Lniv of Cntislilution Prof. Dicey 
has wcll obsorvod in this eonnoction : 

‘‘Wlicre a body cd m<*n such as consiítule Üu* JhuiMí 
of (’ommons arc at all conccrncd with governincnl, iiniiy 
of aclion is of more conscqiienct* lhan varicly of opíiiíons. 
The idea, indred, of rcproscnlalion may lie, and ofien is, 
carricd miicli loo far. A ral)in:t which rcprcserilod all 
shados of opinion would bc a Ministry wliich could noi 
acl al all. No ono rcally supposcs tliut a govornmcnl could 
bo formcíl iri which two opposilp parlios balanced onc 
anotlicr.” 

Nevorlholoss, the system of iirofiortional re- 
pros(*nlation comniiinds today alinost universal 
accoptance. It largely foaturos in the now eon- 
stitutions of thc modorn States. Parliamont 
ought to bc in Miraboaids phrasc a “ redueod 
maf) " of the country in its politicid aspoct. But 
thon roprosontation is mainly for the purpose of 
providing a govornmont. Horo, as in every 
othor matter, truth lios midway bctwoon the two 
extremos; and Mr. Mansorgh strikes thc goldcn 
mean, wlion he observes in his Irish Frec 
State 

‘ Mathcmatical accuracy t^hoiild alwayüi be sacrificed 
lo stable govcrnmeiU. To say lhat onc must choose cither 
inaihcmatical accuracy or stable govcrnmcnt is to State a 
dílcmtna which is non-rxislcnl. But once confident of the 
stability of lhe governincnl, one would thon prefer lhe 
s\slcm whitrh scciircs the grealcr malhcmalical accuracy.” 

Obviously, the stability of the government 
bcoomos thrcatcned most wlien representation is 
sought to be made proportional, as in índia, to 
difference in religious creods. Whatever may 
bc the communistic view, nothing has hithcrto 
so largely influencod human society as religious 
bclicfs. In fact, onc of thc raain etrands of lhe 
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progrcss of civilization has been religion. If 
it lias bcen the onc factor that has inspired the 
iioblcst sentiinents, liistory is replcte with sordid 
instaures how rcligious differenco has equally 
roíisecl the worst passions in the multitude. 
Siicli diíTercnce can, tlicrefore, be madc the basis 
of represcntation only at the grave risk of the 
unity of i)urposc and of action in government 
heing jeopardiscd as a nvsult of constant com- 
ninnal frictions. In Üiis coiintry, liowever, pro- 
portipnal representation has been made into a 
fctisli; and the systeni of separate eleetorates 
lias been devised to ensurc the saine. Com- 
inunal fvenzy nnfailingly sweavs by it as an 
artiele of faith and never stops to inquire how 
the pnneii)l(í earried to its logieal conelusion, 
rather tlian helfúng, inilitates against the prin¬ 
cipie of d(‘inoeraey and representative govern- 
in(‘nt. ‘‘ AVliat is wrong with the worhl today/’ 
rightly ol)S(‘rved Mr. and Mrs. Wehb, is not 
too inueh díaiioeraey, but too litile, not too nmny 
Ihoroiighlv d(*iiiocraelie institui ions but too 
few.” 

lhlKKI)lN(i Cround of Communalism 

11 fael, the system of seiiaratc eoniniunal 
eleetorates is so r(‘lrogradc in eharaeter that 
(í\'en the authors of tlie Montford Report con- 
d(‘inn('d the sanie in no uncertuin terms. 

“ Divisions liy í r<‘etls and cla'íses,” aceording lo the 
Kf'|)(u1, nu-ans llic rmiiíon of political camps organized 
against eacli otlior, and touelies inen to think as partisaiis. 
not as citizens, and il is difliciilt to sce liow lhe change 
froin lliis System to iiational representation is lo occiir.'’* 

In ils ]\I(*inoranduin to the Indian Statutoiy 
Coininission lhe Ahinadyya eommunity, as well, 
endorsed that view, when it stated : 

“We do roíicfde that if Judia is lo advance polilieulíy 
it shall nllirnately liavc In adopt this systcm (joint eJeclor- 
ale) ; for iJiere c an hardiy bc any eiiltivalion of political 
c»r civie sense nor uny political ediicatíon •without it (joint 
eleelorate). . . 

Reeent events fully bear out how the w^orst 
apin-ehensions in this conneetion have come 
true. Creation of coininunal eleetorates has 
been instrumental in bringing into being com- 
nuuial Icaders and coinmunal ncwspapers, whosc 
aetivities threaten the peaceful and orderly pro¬ 
grcss of the countiy. Then, again, froin the 
legislatiire the virus of communalism has spread 
to the Ministry and the Services, necessarily 
impai ri ng efficiency of the administra tion. The 
Punjab Govermncnt Report of the Refonns 
Enquiry Committee, 1924, throws some interest- 
ing liglit upon the situation in its following 
observations : 

“ The niain crilicism which has been made against, 
the departments adininistered a-^ Mransferred subjects’ is 


that the Ministry of Educalion (Sir Fazl-i-Hussain) has 
subordinated the interests of his department to the snpport 
of the communal interests of the Muhammadans. It was 
not unreasonablc that the Minister shoiild attempt to seciire 
defínite opportiinitics to the eommunity which conttitutes 
his cliicf snpport in lhe Council.” 

It is no wTmder, then, that separate electo- 
rates as a devicc for jiroportional representation 
has been condenmed by all right-thinking 
jicrsons. Joint olectorate alone helj).s the growth 
of nationalism; and in its |)Iaeo separate eleeto- 
rales breed rank eomnumalism. 

Minokitv vs. Majoritv 

It is but a truism that democrae.y demands 
for its growth ji suffieient degree of national 
«‘onseiousness in lhe pcople. As a general rule, 
such feeling of nationalism dcwelops in a jieople 
out of identity of raco, eommunity of langiiago 
and ndigion, sameness of geograiihieal 
boundaries, identity of political antecedents and 
national liistoiy, and th(í sensi» of collective pride 
and humiliation. Kaeh of the faetors may not 
be evetywhere present. As a matter of fact, 
aniong the eomniunitics in our eountry there are 
])üints of agreeinents, as well as of dilTerenet*. 
The sitiiation is somewhat similar to whai 
ol)tains in inost of the newer States of post- 
war Eiiropo. Tliero may be foimd, as in índia, 
the (‘xistene(‘ of ti minority, some times soveral 
hostilo minorities, with no liomogencity in langu- 
íige, raee or religion with the governing majoritv. 
Eveiy elTort is being made there under constitu- 
tional safeguards, guaranteed by the League of 
Nations, to ereate a vigorons national con- 
seiousness out of the heterogoneous oleinents. 
B(H*ause, free institutions tire next to impos- 
sibile in a eountry made up of diffcrent 
nationalities. 

How in sueh a eountry miituíil jetilousy 
between natiomdities frustrates freedom move- 
ment to the p(‘rpetuatiori of absolulism, Mill 
thus narrates in his Representativo Govern¬ 
ment : 

“Tlicir imilnul aiiiipathies arc gcnerally stronger than 
jcaloiisy of tlic government, That any one of them feela 
aggnevc‘d hy tlie policy of tlie coiiirnon riiler is suffieient 
lo determine anollier to support that policy. Even if all 
arc aggrieved, none fcel that they can rely on the other 
for íidclity in u joint resistance; lhe strength of none is 
suffieient to resisi alone, and cacli may reasonably think 
that it can suit its own advantage most hy bidding for 
favour of lhe government against lhe rest.” 

Mill, furthcr, adds : 

“ Ilut when there are eilher free institutions or deshe 
for them, in any of the peoplcs artificially tied together, 
the interest of the government lies in an exactiy oppositc 
direction. It is there interested in kecping up and en- 
venoming lheir anlipathies that they may be prívented 
froin coalescing, and it may he enabled lo use some of 
them as tools for the enslavement of othcrs/* 
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If wc only read ' coinnninities ’ in jdacc oí 
' nationaliüos ’ <he ahovc ciuotalions boar an 
exart r(*pli(*a of ilic state of inior-coiímiuiial 
rolations at |)n\scnt obtaininfi; in índia. Thií 
cure for tliis inalady lios assuredly in thc* p;r(»vvih 
of naiional frolinjj;. An (‘xa^p:(*rat(‘d sonso of 
autonoiny for ininorilios oan only ond by trans- 
fonnirjíi; llioni into a i)rivilop;od class, a foroi^n 
ol(*nK‘nt roliiciant to ooalosoo into tbo body 
politio. Nor doos tlio so-oallod ‘ divino rip;ht of 
niajorily ^ j>;iv(‘ tbo Stat(», as a^ainst a disruptivo 
foroo or civil war, a coinplolo s('curity. Politioal 
safo^nards, bo\V(‘Vor, all-oinbracinfj: and in- 
^(‘iiious, or tbo stron^tb of ninnbors aro oíjnally 
iinavailinfi; for tb(‘ piirposo. Stability of a stato 
dojuMids inon* on tbo fírowtli of pnblic opinion, 
niutiial nndorstandiii^- and toloration ainon^* tbo 
citiz(‘ns. Prof. Sid^wiok bas rij»;btly obsorv(‘d : 

“ Siirh síTiiiily, if cittuincd, linist rt‘sl iiiorr oii moral 
than u pnlitical Imsis; it miist br niaintainrd liy tlio nioclrra- 
lioii and tlir romprriKMisivr syiiipatliy and 

riili^lilrnrd pnblir, spirit of ibc brller citi/riis, kirpin;; 
williin boiinds lho fanal ioism of soeis, lho oiipidítios of 
olassrs, and tlu* violoiioo of viotorious parlisan*^hip; it 
oannot h/ fonnd in any indi^piitablo rii^ht of a luimoríoal 
inujorily (d ptTsons iiilialiitiiig any pari of llir oarlh’s 
Mirfaoo, lo ho obryod hy lho iiiinorily who livo will*in lho 
sHine disliiol.” 

COMMI^NAL DkOISIOS 

Wo liavíí disoussod tbo c|ii('stion at Ionp;tli; 
bocaiiS(‘ tbo iinj)orialists bavo eboson (o tako 
alvvays a vvronf:; pors|)ootivo of tlio connnnnal 
jirobloin in índia and its solution. Tbo antbors 
of tbo prosont oonstitntional rofonns, for 
oxaini)lo, in tbo procoss of constitution-inakin}í, 
bavo boon as imicli indifTcront to political 
tlioorios, as to l('ssons of history. Tlio ontiro 
supor-striioturo of tbo roforins bas boon basod 
on tlio ‘ (''Oimnunal Docision/ Yot wbat can bo 
tbo oíT(‘rts of its connnunal olootoratos and per- 
(‘onta^(‘s of ro|)r(‘sontation biit to storootypo 
connnnnal divisions in tlu* jioojilo? Tbo rc- 
prosontative systcin bas its roots in tbo son.so of 
coininon citizonsbip; and novor can a pooplo 
aspiro aftor sncb a consuinination witb its body 
jiolitic fiirrowod by connnnnity-tif^bt divisions. 
Tbo Docision, as it is, bas for tbo nation no 
justiíication wbatsoovor, savo for imporialistic 
lHiri)os(*s. Tbo cultural rifíbts of tbo ininoritios 
do not roípiiro connnunal olootoratos for tboir 
protoction. (.^institutional guarantoos, liko 
‘ Fundainontal Kigbts,’ iiiay provido ainjilo safo- 
guards on tbat aocount. Hoviot Rússia bas 
grantod ber ininoritios full cultural autonoiny 
and froodom to toacb, writo and print in tboir 
ovvn languag(\s, vvitbout having rocourso to any 
anti-national eloctoral devico. Tbo ‘ Connnunal 


Docision ^ constitutes a grave inenace for the 
futuro; and our political aspiration, as a nation, 
can nev(‘r be a rcality, so long tbat i)ocision 
remains. 

Rut, tbon, tbo question arisos how to undo 
tbo Docision? As a [lolitical issuo, it is also. 
bound up wiib thc broador (piostion of Hindu- 
Musliin unity, wbicb till now continuod to bo 
ono of tbo burning topies in Congross jiolitics. 
For connnunal unity liidicrto (knigross bas urgod 
tbo abolition of st‘parato olectoratos. Nevortbo- 
loss, in tbo naino of Hindu-Musliin unity the 
('ongross bas now adoptod tluí (lucor attitudo of 
ncit.hcr aceopting nor rojocling tbo Diícision. 
In supfiort of tbis policy it bas boini arguod tbat 
thc (kmstilution going, tbo ‘Connnunal 
Docision ^ goes wilb it; and tbat a futuro CVin- 
stituont Asscnnbly would adopt a national solu¬ 
tion of tbo connnunal problom. 

Economic Solt;tion 

AVhetbor wo bavo faitb in Ibo niooting of 
tbo Conslituont Assoinbly sooina’ or lator, tlio 
proposal at loast sbowod tbat tbií obj(’ct of un- 
doing tb(í ‘ D(TÍsion ’ bad a placo in our ])olitical 
lirogrannno. But, porbaps, witb tbo political 
situation g(‘tting nion» and moro niurky, Con- 
gress soonis to vocr towards vconoinic ratbor 
than political Solutions of tbo connnunal 
l>roblom. Tbis cbango of attitudo bas bocome 
all thc more marked witb thc possiblo Icftist ^ 
swing of (Jongross undor tbo jircsent socialist 
guidanco. Tbiis aceording to tíic ])rosont Con¬ 
gross Prosidont, Pandit Jawabarlal, tbo coin- 
munal r|uostion is no rnorc tlian a ‘ sido issuo ' 
and “ it can bavo no roal iinportancc in tbo 
largor sebome of tbings.” In his opinion tbo 
“ roal solution of thc problom will only como 
whon oconomic issuos aífocting all religious 
groups and cutting across connnunal Ixmndarics, 
ariso.” 

Panflitji would bavo us postpone thc solu¬ 
tion of tbo problom till oconomic forces gathor 
sufficiont strongtb to oblitoratc connnunal divi¬ 
sions. Tbis is, of courso, quite in koeping witb 
thc Congross attitudo of sitting on thc fcnco. 
Nobíxly ev(ír knows whon that millenniuin 
would como. But, at prosont, we aro faccd witb 
thd stark rcality o*f every instalmont of reforms 
driving deoper the wcdge between communitics. 
Tbo soparale eloctoral dovico of thc Minto- 
Morley days have by now widoncd so much, 
that thc communitics, dovoid of coininon 
national foeling, have wcll-nigh fallcn apart. 
By a process of vivisoction the ‘ Docision * 
throatcns thc solidarity of thc nation to bc 
further broken bcyond repair. What slcnder 
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chancc is thcre for economic forces effectively to 
cüunteract this clisintegrating force and gathcr 
logether the componeiit parts iiito a living 
organism? 

So far as the present is conccrncd, there is 
notiúng in the prevailing economic situation to 
hll us with aiiy degree of hope for the future. 
J''or economic issues to cut across communal 
harriers is nothing imusual. In each of the 
si*i)arate economic groiips, say of tlic ‘ haves' 
and rtio * have-nots/ alt the mcnibers are more 
01 - less cíiually susceptible to any economic 
chaiige, irrespectivc of the communities to wliich 
iJicy belong. Economic forces are by their 
nafure respectcrs of class, and not communal, 
divisions. But on that account havo the com- 
mimities in any economic group been brought 
any the closer? Poverty, un(ímj)loynicnt, low 
wagos and like economic ills liavi; victims among 
tlie ‘ Inive-nots,* Hindus and Mnslims alike. 
But it would bc a iiiisreading of the situation 
lo conclude the comniunal urge to be any the 
less among them on that account. llindu- 
Muslim riots,—by no incans an unusual 
pheiiüineiion in the interior of the muffassil, tell 
a wholly diflercnt tale. So long, therefore, there 
is tlu; bar sinister, lik(; the Decision lovvards the 
growtli oi' commoii (àtizensliip, tluire is no get- 
íing rid of the communal feeling, despite same- 
ness of (‘conomic issues. 

JoiNT Legislative Action 
T t is also suggested that we inay niakc the 
('.íT(*cts of lhe Deejsion migatory by fonning 
|)arties in the lt‘gislatur(*s, not on eominunal but 
(‘(•onoinic issues of soeialistic import. Those 
who have faith in tlie economic solution biiild 
higli li()i>es on such a move. This is also not 
without appeal for people, in geiuii al. But, then, 
it is but a coinon ex])erienee that under com- 
innnal elecloratcs the chances of success at the 
])()lls are far greatei^ for a cominimalist than 
one with natioinilistic outlook. This is bound 
lo hap])en, particularly among uneducated or 
half-educated olectors naturally prone to 
religiüus fanaticism. 'Fliey are apt to be more 
povverfully swaycd by communal íhan by 
soeialistic slogans. Obviously, therefore, no 
such joint Work between the communities is 
possible at the time of election, as inay neutra- 
iisc forces of communalism for the triuinph of 
the nationalistic cause. If communalists be 
Ihus returncd in larger nurnbers, what chance 
there may remain for joint work among the re- 
l)restíntativcs of different communities inside 
the legislature, inay best be conjectured. Uoes 
not the receiit al titude of the Muslim councillors 


in the Calcutta Corporation in connection with 
the boycott move conclusively prove, that on 
communal issues the so-called Nationalist 
Muslims are no match for the blatant com¬ 
munalists. If under joint electorate, as there 
exists in the Calcutta Corporation, this bc the 
State of things, what better things may one 
expect under separate elcctoratcs? 

We must not be misunderstood as under- 
rating any the Icast the importance of economic 
forces, much less, of the soeialistic theories, like 
the economic interpretation of history. Bul, 
then today we are in the midst of regulate(l 
economy and planning with the state every- 
where controlling economic forces as best they 
may. The third party consolidates itself 
amongst ourselves with the ' Decision ’ per- 
petuating our division; and relaining political 
power the third iiarty would assuredly be in a 
better position to shape and guide lndia’s econo¬ 
mic policy. There may be no oceasion, 
therefore, for sucli economic issues soon to arise 
as may successfully briug the communities 
tügether. Economic issues may, and do well 
ailect communities alike; but how can tliesc, uii- 
less the ‘ Decision ’ be scrapped, get over the 
spirit of communalism? lle, indeed, is a bold 
prophet who presunuís tliat sameness of econo¬ 
mic issues would by itself nuaove the vertical 
communal divisions, which the Decision 
accentuates. 

CONCLÜSION 

Thrre is, thenífore, not much to get (‘nihused 
over the mucli-talked of economic solution 
of the ‘ C'omnnmal Decision^ issue, necessarily 
conditioned by all its elem(*iits of íuturity and 
uncertainty of Inairings. In the (juest for 
freedom, the country can ill afhírd complae,ently 
to trust in the futuri*, however i)leasaut. C3on- 
gress has deUnitely set its face agaiiist the 
forging of fresh shackles in the name of reforins. 
Yet of this much-condenmed Coiistitution 
what are the ])rovisions that portend more vital 
and abiding ills than the ‘ Decision? * Tlie 
slruggle for Jndependence would be meaningless 
unless íighting the ‘ Decision.^ For the imperia- 
lists this is the safeguard of all safeguards. 
if under the ‘ Decision ^ the process of vivisec- 
tion bc complete, good-bye for the time being 
to nationalism and with it other popular ‘ isms.' 

It can only mean complete triumph of Iinperia- 
lism over the debris of our total disruption. 

lii fact, the * Decision ’ is a masterpiece of 
Machiavellian polities aimed at disintegrating 
our body politic into numberhíss warring 
íactions. It is idle to talk of economic íorct‘s 
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suíííicssfully withstiinding tho íissipcrous 
tendoiicy of tliis liighly disriiptive clectonil 
devic*(‘. TIkíIí; is no getüiig over tho sLítrk 
rcíility hy iu(‘ro ostrioh-likc liiding oí tho hcíid in 
síinds. Tliat can oídy laoan politioal suicide. 
!l' lur ('oniplote índependíMiec tho (kmstitutioii 
iiuisl, l)(* wrecked, the moro so should tho 
‘ I)(‘cisi()U ’ on whieh lho Oonstitutioii itsolf is 


hasod. Thoro can bo no shirking the issue, be 
it for lear of Muslim defcction. Lot us face the 
situation boldly and s(iuaroly vvithout any 
‘ Jiusli * ^ hiisli ^ policy or raising false issucs. 
Our íreedoin moveiiK*nt is sullieioutly woll- 
groun(l(*(l tü need any surronder of the principie 
of nationalism to tia» uncíTlain i‘Xj)edienei(*s of 
the huur. 


THE NEW ARMY OF THE PIIILIPPINES 

Bv .lAMES G. WJNGO 


\\'i'rii the roeent Iransfíu* of tho colorful, khaki- 
elad, Moro oiiHaw-hunling Philipjúno (-oii- 
slabuhiry to au army on papiM- ihis week, the 
lirsl armed deleiise forec* of tlu' islaitds sinee 
Filipino General Emilio Aguinaldo surnanlered 
lo (í(*tu‘ral Fr(‘deriek Funston, of the Fnited 
Slnl(‘s Army, af lhe liirn of the century, be- 
eaiii(‘ a reality. 

Th(* transfer of tlu» ronstal)ulary was a 
j)art of the (‘lahoratí' PliilipiniK* d('fenM* plan 
drawn iip by (icmeral Douglas MacArtliur, 
fornu*r ehief of staff of th(* rnil(*d Sla.l(‘s Army 
and at present detailed as mililary advis(‘r lo 
his p(‘rsonal friend Bresident Manuel íaiis 
(2ui‘Zon of llu' uvw eommonweallh. 

The FhilippiiK* Gonstahulary must not be 
(•onfusi'd with lhe l^hilippiia* Peoul.'>, a part of 
lhe FuíUmI Slales Army whieh is mainual by 
6,(KM) Fili|)inos and oHie(‘red by both Amerieans 
and Filipinos. Tlii* Gonsíabulary was organized 
and oílieered by American soldií^rs in Uh» early 
days of lhe Fniled Stales oeeupalion of tlu* 
Fhilippines. 

Before its transfer lo the n('wly-()rganized 
IdiilippiiK* Army, the Gonslabulary was a 
iiational ]>olie(» force compos(‘d of 7,000 
Fili])inos, íieaded by Brigadier-(ienoral Basilio 
Val<l(*s. This young doctor who was ap])ointed 
by (iovernor-Gencral Frardc Murphy to be the 
íirst eliief of the Constabulary to have the rank 
of gen('ral was the butt of mueh eritieisin for 
th(‘ inellieiíait himdling of the Sakdalist uprising 
last May, in whieh 60 persons werc* unneces- 
sarily kill('d. Last November, tlie Gonstabulary 
sueeeeded in killing the most famous bandit 
in Moroland, Dimakaling, thiis bringing baek 
some of the national poliee/s lost glory. 

The transfer of the Constalndary to the 


huge Fhilippine army, whieh was still on pajun*, 
was but on(‘ step in the national didense |>lan, 
Avhieh, if r(‘ali/i(‘d, will mak(‘ lhe islands tlu* 
proud poss(‘ssor of a standing army of 19,000 
eidist(‘(| nuai and 1,500 oflieers. Provid(‘d in llu* 
MaeArlhur-(im‘Zon i)lan a])proved r(‘C(*n(ly and 
(‘uthusiastieally by tlie (iuezon-controlled 
Bhilipi)ine Ass(*mbly is universal military train- 
ing reminisc(‘nl of Italian Fas(*ist eonsciiplion, 
wilh ils Balilla groups of urehins und(‘r stern 
drilimaslers. 

rnivei‘sal military training will be (‘rf(‘e((‘d 
through llu* sehools íind through aulomalie, (‘U- 
lislnu‘nt of all male eitiz(‘ns ui)on reaehing 21 
y(‘ars of ag(*. l{('gimenlaliou of 10-year-olds is 
provided in lhe National Defensi* Aet, whieh 

States : 

’*'Hir ulílifíalioii to imdiTfto inilitiiry Irainiii" sliall 
willi in sdiool, coiiiiiioncin^ at lln* «gf of ten 

and "liull rxlriid tliroiifíli liis M‘lioolin{; iintií In* sliall 
loarli tlii* aj;»* cd ri^litocn yrars : Prcívidrd, that all 
Mdioi)! liiiK sliall ircí ivi* sinli irisiMiction and training 
llu‘ (diiof of Slaíf inay dooni ntre&sary for aiixiliary 
SOI vice. At lliis agr li • '^liall rnirr tlir Junior Keservo to 
wliicdi lu* sliall Im* assigin'd until In» is twrnly-one yoars of 
agr wlion In* "hall Imm-oiik* sii!»|o<‘t to s rviee witli tlic 
coloi'», and tlioroaftor willi llu* Rrservo Korer until lio 
sl»all ícaih fifly y<*ars of age.’" 

The natiomil defense law ]n’ovides for the 
“ eiiijtloyment of all citizens, wdthout distinetion 
of age or sex, and all resoure(*s, in ensuring the 
territorial integrity of tluí Philip])ines.^* And 
“ all Filifúnos are liable to military Service.” 

1'he defense plan embodies a Council oí 
National Defense, composcíd of appointees of 
lh(* President of tlie Philippines and headed by 
him. This couneil shall advise with the 
l*resid(*nt on all rnatters of national policy. 

The President has becn cmpowered to liirc 
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((•clinicai adviscrs froin thc Ariuy of the United 
States. Presidont Quezon askcd his lesislaturo 
i(ir “ authority to confer uiion General Mac- 
Artliur and his assistants lhe rank and eniolu- 
Micnts thal I deem in kecping with their 
iiiiportant duties and diftnity of this natioii.” 
Ile ííot the aiilhority, and conferred npon 
.MacArthnr the rank of Field-Marshal General. 

The Anny of the Philippines eonsists of 
(he regular force and the reserve force. 'Phc 
>(renglh reeonmicnded by President tiuezon for 
llie initial Anny of the Philippines was 19,000 
iiien and 1,500 ofBcers, including the ('onslabu- 
lary. The reserve force’s strength will he 
500,000 inen. The entire citizenry, holh nude 
and feinale, will he trained lo do war work. 
Mstinialed annual cost of this vast anny is only 
.'('S,000,000 hut oiie-fourth of the tolal naüoiuil 
hiidget. 

In the defeiise act no detaikal niention of 
an air Service is niade, wliicli would seein iiii- 
portanl to lhe archipelago, considering that the 
Pliilijipines is coinposed of 7,091 islands. Of a 
iiavy tliere is no niention at all. The defense 
jílatiners helieve lhat lhe (‘slabli.'<hinenl of a 
navy is nntiniely, lhat lhe conntry cannot 
alford it and lhe lack of it “ eniphasi/.es tlie 
delen.dvc character of onr niilitary eslahlish- 
ineiit.” Under lhe Philippine Independence Act 
lh( l.■nited States can retaiii all her naval ba.ses 
wlien the islands get lheir frcedoni teii years 
lience. 

President (inezon is the constitui ional coin- 
iiiander-in-chief of lhe anned forces of the 
Philippines. Ilis legislainre niade hiiu chairiuan 
of the Gouncil of National Defease. 'Plie cliief 
of stafl is diiyelly snbordinate lo no one bnt 
lhe. President. Some observeis see in the 
naiional defense plan a sirong (inezon personal 
defense plan, whieh inakes it ahuost impossible 


for any niilitary clique to overthrow or doininate 
lhe President. 

General Eniilio Aguinaldo, head of the. 
revolntionary anny of the Philipirines whieh 
alinost sncceeded in overlhrowing Spani.sh rnle 
ii. 1898 and last year’s defeatcd candidate for 
President, is against the naiional defen.se plan. 
Ile says the eost will be too ninch for the 
Philippines. “ Moreover, in lho present status 
in wliich w{' íind ourselves, with lhe American 
ílag slill lloating over onr conntry ainl being 
iiniler the sovereignty of that great nation, its 
anny and navy are the forces ealled npon to 
defend these islands against aggression,” reasons 
ont tlie inaii described in the jonrnals at lhe 
tiirn of the ceninry as the rebel who ehewed 
glass and spat blood wilh gusto. “ If it is the 
desire lo íiave Ihis obligalioii fali npon the 
.shoiilders of the able men of onr conntry, lhen 
\\e should be given onr complete and absoluto 
independence.” 

Members of Congress expect General Alac- 
.Vrtlmr to makc a Ihorough study of lhe 
slralegic sitnation of thc Philippines. Tliey 
expiTt him lo be able to lell them whelher or 
noi he honestly heli('ves lhat an independeut 
Pliilijipines can willistand aggression of a major 
power like .lajian. 

In fact. wlien askcd lo coniment on Hoy 
llowardV slalenierit lhat “the Filipino dream 
of independence is fading fa.st,” somo senalors 
and congre.ssnien poinled ont lhat MacArthnrV 
lindings and recomniendalions wonld have 
niighly iniliience on Gongre.ss in niaking any 
cliaiiges in lhe ]\IcI)nHie-'rydings Act, lhe 
iiicasnrc whieh enabled lhe Filipinos lo eleet 
their own president last year and will iiiake 
(hem completely independent on July 4, 1940. 

hlarcli 0, 19110. 



RUPA-PATI; ‘ THE MASTER ÜF FORM’ 

By SUNITÍ KÜMAR CllATOBJI, 
Projessor, Calcutta University 


‘VriUit;K tlic Arts .'nr f(ir llic (^ilhirc (tf ihc 
Soul’: (üinu-HaniKkrUr rura so sjvy 

llio V(‘(lic sccrs. The Aris exall. tlic líinolioiis, 
tliey improve Uic Mind. Tlu’ Sensos and ilic 
linor S('nsil)ilities ílnd liieir eidniiníilion in ílic 
Arts. 

lidsd rui itih: nnam hy rvii mmn labdlwa imniidi 
bhavafi: 

‘lle verily is rnaa iiesllielic sonliimnit.; u 
person rooeivin}; Ihis ram Itooomes hlissfnl.’ 

The Fine Arts, willi tlieir niedinm of forni, 
eolonr, words, musical sonnds, and rliylhni of 
movcMiienl., aro a imains of evokinjí Ihis ram, 
this a(’sihelie sentimont, in lhe soul. Musie, 
Poetry, Dance and tliií Drama, Arehileeluro, 
Seiilpluro and Bainünp; lhesc are horn ont of 
the exnherancc of lhe human spirifc when it. has 
raised ilself froin its primitive levei. Like 
l’hilo.sopliy and IMctlitalion, and Cireat Aetion 
lhat is selfless, th('y holp Man lo aseend to (lod. 
Thcy purjíc lhe Mind and lhe l']motion.s of haser 
elenumts; they brinf? Man to a vision of the 
i']ternal Verities. 

« « « * 

'riie Fine Arts ofien melt into eaeh other, 
like lhe senses. There are form and rhythm 
inhereiit in all of them. But eaeh art has ils 
speeial function' and its speeial appcal. Mnsie 
has heen declared by the (ireeks, past niasters 
of lhe plastic arts, to bc the most divino of the 
arts. Miisic is, moro than any other art, free 
froni the liraitations of word and form and 
eolour. Poetry cannot bc p;reat or real if it does 
not transcend the words by wliich it ia appa- 
rently lirnited ; it evokcs its pictures which have 
as mueh a snbjective as an objeetive truth. The 
Drama is a borderland art linking up Poetry 
and the Dance, the world of words and the world 
of shape and movement. Dance is sculpture 
and mnsie in motion. Architecture, Sculpture 
and PaintinK are from the nature of their 
inediums tied down to the limitations iinposed 
upon them. It is difEcult for these to soar into 
the regions of the Limitless, like what Music 
and Poetry can easily do. 


Music has heen ahnost uuiversally admitted 
as a powerful agent for emotional uidift. It is 
lK'rhaps the oldest of the Fine Arts. 'Hie 
wizard’s incantation, and the drum that sped 
the warrior to the fight and num and women to 
the dance in primitive society, are behind all 
saered music, all religious ehaniing, all solcmn 
reading of the present day. 

Kanrr hhiíar diya mtiramr pus^iUi 
ahul htrila mor prnn : 

‘ through the ear, ah me! it eidered lhe heart: 
it made my life eestatie ’: as the old J’oet of 
Bengal has sung. 

Eestasy through the audilory sense is per- 
initted aiul even encouraged by religious that 
will not undenstand or lolerale eestasy through 
the visual sense. Is it due to a certain primitive- 
ness of Outlook, which deep down in its sub- 
eonscious mind lias a fear and a mistrust of the 
pielure .and the image as the result of an uiiseen, 
uneanny magic? It is ituked strange that while 
spiritual exaltalion should Ix' permitied through 
onc sense, viz., hearing, it should be shut oul 
through another, viz., sight. 

« « * » 

The civilized iicoplcs of the .aneiont world, 
before the creation of the jeadous god, permitted 
the play of the senses as a source of emotional 
cxaltation, of religious eestasy; in Meso- 
potamia, in Egypt, in índia prc-Aryan as well 
.as Ary.an, in Grcccc, in China and in .I.ap.an; in 
México, Central America, and Peru. Orthodox 
Christianity wiscly permitted the use of the 
sight and smell as niuch as of hearing in 
devotional cxercise; hence side by side with 
oigan music and singing, there is incense in the 
church,— and ieons in lí.astern ritual, and images 
fone should say idols) in the Bornan Catholie 
faith. The great art of the Ancient East, of 
Greece, of índia and the Far East, and of 
Byzantinc and Roman Christianity achieved 
whatever spiritual quality they possess through 
this acccptancc of the image and the picturc 
in religion. 

* * * * 

In índia, from time immcmorial, the sense 
of sight was allowcd free play in spiritual 
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iiiiitlers, as u iicmssary aid for tlic inany. Tlic 
r(‘siilfc was iho p;roat Art of índia—thc bcgin- 
iiings of wliich p;o back to thc prc-historic art 
of thc prc-Aryan pcoplcs, and which bccamc 
rsfablishcd as a National Hindu Art, althoiigh 
in ils primitive and forrnaüvc stagc, a fcw 
l•(‘nllIries beforc thc Clirislian era. The 

.ü:?’oatest achicvcincnt of Hindu Art oceiirrcd 
r inany ccnturies aftcr tliat of lífíypt and 
' Me^jopotarnia, and is yoiinffcr eviMi tlian Orcck 
ArI—it is contcmporancous witli thc (ircco- 
lh)inan, Byzanünc and Romancsqiic phascs of 
l'lnrop('an Art. But it produml inasters wlio 
arcí nniiiiic iii tlicir own splicrc, and arc to bc 
rí’ckonc(l anionjí thc groalost artista of thc 
world: whoac influcnrc oxtendcd far Ixíyond ihc 
fronl.i(M*s of thoir own country, into Central Asia 
and Til)(‘t, into thc Far East, and into South- 
e;isl(‘rn Asia ■ -fndo-C^lnna and Indonésia. Thesc 
nriisls inade llieir jícaiiiis serve the reli^ioiis 
aspiralions of lheir raee, as well as of otlier 
rae(*s. Takiníí tlie Iminan fip:(ire as a syinbol 
of lhe Divinity, l.liey achiev(‘d wliat was biit 
Tandy aeliicweíí eisewliere and thai-, too, under 
(li(‘ir own inspiralion in eerlain landsthc 
(ransíiírnralion of the hninan into tlie divine, 
or Ihí' transfonnalion of the divini’ into thc 
huinan. 


practioally died oiit in Northern índia, larfícly 
jfthroiipili the hostility of thc aniconic Mohani- 
inadan rcligion of tíic ruIinR houscs. In North 
índia, howcvcr, it has survived in a fcw places 
likc Rajpiitana and Orissa, and Nepal, where thc 
Hindu world of ideas was not inuoh disturbed. 
Paintin<j: also lan^uislicd. In thc South, it bc- 
eanic lifeless; but in the North, a tliin 
str(‘ain eontinued throup;h Buddhist, Jaina and 
Bralnnanieal book-illiistralion, wliieíi was latcr 
reinforced by a new tradiiion of ininiaturc- 
painliní»; frorn Pérsia. This Rave risc to thc 
Rn*at j)ielorial art of the MoruIs in thc 16th 
eentury; and the Hindu tradition, popular, 
relÍRÍous and eourtly, was also revived, parti- 
eularly in lhe eourts of the Paiput princes in 
Rajpulana and the Panjab hills. After three 
cenluries of a víroious if soniewhat rest.ricted 
life, iinj)a(*t wiÜi the west ahnost swc‘,pt away 
Rajput and MoruI art. BarrinR a few erafts- 
inen in some of the important centres of art and 
relÍRÍon in both Norlh and vSouth Índia, índia 
towards the end of lhe lOIh eentury prae.lically 
beeanuí bankrupt in inatters of art, with not 
ev('n the und(‘rsÍan(linR or eoiiraRC to draw upon 
the i*esourees of lier anecstral art or the reserves 
of lH‘r folk-art, lho veiy existenee of both of 
whieh she forgot. 


fn índia, we havií eehoes of a primitive 
iiíituralisin at Bharhut anil Sanehi, a naturalism 
whieh ,scems to have grown out of the soil of 
lhe land. Mathura and Amaravati sing a 
filastic paean to the spirit of romance and 
sensuoiis beauty in a simplc and noble style, 
with the Iransitoriness of this romance and 
beauty (iniplied by its themes from the life of 
ihc Jinas and thc Biiddha) suffusing it with a 
deep and a subtlc vigour and giving it a mean- 
ing and a message. Then w^e have thc synthesis 
of thc clements, both native and foreign (Creoo- 
Roman, some Chinesc and sorne Persianl, in 
thc great national art of thc Guptas in whieh 
Hindu índia found itself for the íirst time. The 
culminating dcvclopmcnt of Gupta Art was in 
thc frcscocs of Ajanta and Bagh and thc seulp- 
turc of Mahabalipiiram, Ellora and Elcphanta, 
whcn some of thc finest mastcrpieces of thc 
plastic and pictorial arts were prodiieed. The 
^ Grand Style * of thc sculptures of the 7th-8th 
ccnturies then gave place to a niimber of ornate 
schools of the later medieval Hindu age, in whieh 
sirnplicity and strength were replaccd by com- 
plex ornament and skill, robustness by clcver- 
ness. The old tradition in sculpturc has con- 
tinued in thc South down to our day, whilc it lias 


The inevitable revival eame with the 20th 
eimtury. Thc symiialhelic eneouragement of 
Euroj)ean art-Iovers and eoimoisseurs of Indian 
Art, and the exaiiii)le of Japan, madci Indian 
ariislii* sens(‘ and ariistic ialent rehabilitalc 
lhemselves onee again, in a new sensc of sclf- 
diseovery and a new spirit of endeavour. 
('uleulla was lhe home of this revival, E. B. 
Havell and Sislia* Nivediia were among its 
sponsors. Tis leader was Abanindranath Tagore, 
hapiúly slill eontiiming to bc at thc head of thc 
movemeni; and its greatest ariist has becn 
Nandalal Bose, Abanindranatids pupil. 


^Sandalals position is unhjue in thc history 
of Indian Art. In the art of our country, not 
(ndy lie is a supiíanc inaster, but a great inspirer 
as well. More tliaii anybody els(?, he lias bcen 
able to breathe in the atmosphere. of thc greatest 
Hindu art of lhe classical times, and toárnake 
its spirit nianifest itself in new scitings which 
he has evoked both out of the old and out of hi^ 
own Creative genius. With thc surest control 
over bis hand and his materiais, hc has succcss- 
fully essaycd maiiy languagcs: diversity is as 
much a feature of his art as originality. Rajput 
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and Mojíul painlinjí and Ajantii fonncd Iiis oarly 
inspiration. Indml, thm' statcly schools of tlu‘ 
past gavc tlic priínary inípcdus to the ncw or 
rovived índian School of Paintin^. Hiit lic did 
not confino liinisclf to a rcvival of a fcw old 
sfylisliíí carhcfff nuToly. llc cssaycd ov(*ry- 
t.liinp:, and, likc all j^r(‘at <'rcators, took, oiit of 
flic alaindaiur Icft by liis pmleccssors as vvoll as 
lyiiií» >cafl(*rcd ronnd about Iiiin, wliatcvor lic 
n(‘(‘(Í(‘íl. Tlic folk-arfc of Bcnsal—thc virilo 
loiTacolla carviiiK on thc walis of its templos, 
ifs stronf!; linc work and bnisli work in tlio 
Kali^hat and oUier pats and in ])ainlin^- on clolli 
and on eartlienvvare ])lates and <íishos, its deeora- 
tive coloiir-seli(‘me on (Iie old lacíjUíMod patas 
or book-covers, and ils brass and woodwork ho 
appreciated, and applied to liis piirposes of solf- 
('xpression. Jle studicMl and assirnilaied (de- 
menis froni Cliinesc and Japanese paintin^. 
All ^rcal art—E^yplian, Assyrian, (bwk, 

(‘lnn('sií, líyzanüne or (lotliic,—has its appeal 
and mcssajíe for hiin; and tlie folk-art of all 
naiions. A bigldy eiiltnrod i)ersonality, wilh a 
(dose and intimate knowledgc of tJie art hislory 
of tlie world, and an artist of raro íícmiíus, lluM-e 
is nothinj*: of tia' hiijçhbrow about liim. lle síill 
(onsiders himsclf in all sineerity as a erafts- 
inan, and be would lik(' to fe('l like a erafisman 
of lla^ past (wlio was often a j^reat inast(‘r un- 
conseiously), lia\'in^ liis deíiniíc position (d' 
iitilily and responsibility in soeioty. And 
altboujjili lie is dislin<i;uisla'd as a (minter 
inainly, be bas Iried, and tried sueeoss- 
fnlly, íjuite a nnmb('r of Ibc' artislie erafis: 
lb(' fr('seo in tbe old Rajputana sfyle, (day- 
modellin^, tbe wood-eut and lino-eut, l('aiber- 
work and baiik, textile desip;nin^, wood-earviní!;, 
and lilbo^rapby and etebin^^ b('sid('s slafíií 
deeoration and eostiimin^, and arebitecdura) 
d('eoration. 


I sboiild say Ibat Nandalal Bose^s ^.reati^st 
aebievein(‘nt in Art has bcen botb in rediseover- 
infi; tbe Spirit of Aneient and Medieval Fndian 
Art and in exf)ressinK wbat Modern índia wisb('s 
to say tbrou^b Art, in a inanner tbat is distinetly 
national for índia, and yct it is, like all tnily 
national lbinp;s, intemational and universal at 
tbe sanie time—has in fact its aiipeal for all 
tbose wbo irrc^speidive of raee and period can 
appreeiatc greai tbinp:s in Art. 

One of tbe profoundest tbinpjs evolved 
by tbe spirit of Tndia iinder tbe stress of 
noii-Aryan and Aryan imi)aet bas })C('n the 
twin-eonception of the divinity as Siva and 
Uma.’ This has bccn nobly represented in 


(fUpta Art, in Mahabalipurain, Ellora and 
Elephanta, in late medieval Hindu seulpturc and 
in the South Tndian bronz(\s, and in Rajpui 
|)aintin^. Nandalal Bose in a series of niaster- 
])ieees on this theme has given wbat may be 
deseribed as tbe niost s])iritiial set of pieiur('s 
produeed in i)resent-day índia : bis Situi^s 
Danre, Sira drinkhuj the World-Poison, Siva 
Ilvady Siva and thc dead Sati, Siva and Uma in 
Kaüasa, Siva irooiníj Uma, Lovo and ])eath/is 
Uma and Siva, llcads of Shm and Uma in 
profílc, and a numb(*r of ()lb('rs. 

1'b(i jxnver of tbe artist lies in (ivokinjí tlu; 
spirit tbroufib tbe forni. It is not in (Jreecíe 
alone tbat a Pb('idias ^ave tbe stainp of bis 
j;enius on iUc eoneeptioii of Zeus and Aihena, 
and his p('ople filaílly aeee|)l(Ml his vision of 
the niaj(*sjy and sweetness of the divinily as 
Indy visiialisin^ tbeir own ideal. It iin- 
doubtedly ba|)pened also in Esypt and in 
Babylon, in (liina, in Japan, and in Java, as 
well as in Índia --wb(‘rever r(‘lij>:ion soup;ht lhe 
aid of d(‘íinil(* antlirojxanorphie eoneeplions for 
tlie visualisalion of lhe divine. Tbe prebistoric 
eone(‘|)(ion of Siva, as a( Mob('n-jo-I)aro, was 
earritxl down to tlu' (lupta p(‘riod, to be 
sulTus('d by tb(' failb, tbe imapiination and tbe 
skili of tb(' (^oipla masters, and tlien by tbose of 
jMaliabalipurani, Ellora and Elepbanta; tbe 
riiola bronze- founders ^ave of lb('ir b(‘st to tliis 
eoneeption as ihcy r(*eeiv(‘d it from tbeir Paliava 
jiredeíTSsors. It passed on to Tndo-CMiina and 
Java. to be inodified by tbe vision wbieb was 
í>:?'anl(‘d to tb(‘ Kbmer and rbani and Javanese 
artists, "JJie Bajput painters added an ini'(Table 
j^raet* and sweetness, an exí|iiisite aroma of 
romanei*. to tb('ir Siva and Uma fipiiiiTs, and tbis 
was tb('ir sj)('ei;il ('ontribiition. The folk-])ainters 
of Ben^al brou^bt down tluíse blessed d(*ities 
froni tb('ir ])ed(‘stal of siiperbuman majesty and 
beaiity to tbe rustieity of tbe villajíe bonies of 
lOarly Bengal, like the Ben^ali i)oets of the late 
medieval period: and we have the Bengalised 
Siva and ÍTma of the Bcm^ali artists and elay- 
modellers as a result. 

Nandalal, truc Hindu tbat he is, realiscd 
tbe meaninp; of Siva and Uma, understood tlip 
laiifíiia^e of tbe jwevious seulptors and painters 
as be understood and realized tbe stories and 
fijíures and the philosopby, saw thc vision of 
Siva and Uma in a way that was given biit 
to few amon^st the artists of thc present day, 
and in his inimitable manner he gave us a 
glimpse of what he saw. The result has becn 
a fresh exaltation of the Siva-Uma idea in 
Art and a fresh possibility of cmotional and 
spiritual uplift through this figure by contem- 
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plíiting his croations. The artist lias here 
íiilíilled one supriMiie fiincüoii of liis craít. 


Nandalal lias created noblc iigiires, and he 
liíis alsü depicted through liis hriisli and poncil 
Uic huindruiii everyday lih*. The romance 
nndcrlying tliis everyday life, with its very 
/ ajijiarently iininspiring commonplace íacts, has 
" di^elied him as imich as thc inystery beliind ifc. 
A dftg lying curlcd on thc ground; a goat suck- 
ling its kids; animal stiidies of all cows. 

builaloes, horses, donkeys: a ehild playing with 
a kitten; a mother lying prone on lier back, 
dandling her baby, holding it aloft wiÜi her 
liaiids—the baby crowing with d e 1 i g h l; 
aboriginal Santal girls coming back hoine 
from Work, siiiging, and with flowers in their 
liair; a boy running with a hoop; an eighty- 
years old priest with trembling hands, teaching 
lhe rite of (irdtrikdj or waving th(‘ liglit before 
lhe image of a god, lo a young boy aeolyle 
of t(‘n years; and sketclics oí flowers and trees, 
of attilud(‘s of men and wom(‘n, and of animais 
and birds, in profiision: hundreds of iiencil and 
brusli sketches like lliesc, all meant to 
('phtMiieral records of life as a kaleidoscope, show 
oiK* side of liis Vision and liis maslery of form. 
'rhese speak oiit as mnch as do his bigger com- 
posilions the dance o(T(‘ring of tlie Natt (lie has 
>piritiialised, following lhe poel HabindranathV 
crearuMi of the characl(*r, wliat in Anglo-lndian 
and continental ]']uropean parlance would Im‘ 
<h*sc]‘il)ed as llie Siiirit of tla^ íVoí/Zc//. (ini or lhe 
Ilufiadcrr); lhe Hetunr-a large-sized black and 
while |)ictiire of lhe young villager nuvived ai 
lhe thr(‘sliold-of his hut by his glad young wife; 
.sceni‘s from lhe life of Chaitanya, Vaishnava 
Sainl and Alystic of Bengal; episodes from lhe 
life of lhe Buddha; episodes from the grand old 
slo]'i(‘s of the Epies—lhe Ramayana and lhe 
Alaliabharata (I am reminded among other 
Ihings of the great j)ieturc in black and white of 
tlie Panda va ladroes with Drauiiadi and the dog 
r(‘sting under an age-old pine tree on a Icdge of 
the llimalayas while on their way to Indr:Ps 
heaven); and the Siva-rma pietures. IIc has 
p( ludrated into thc nature of thc (lods, of the 
heroi*s antl lieroic women of thc ancieiit epies and 
lh(» medieval romances, of common-place men 
and women, of saints and simple riistics; he has 
f(dt for the animais and the birds; and he has 
even caught the spirit of the iilants and trees: in 
spite of decorative treatment, thc way in which 
has paintod the trees in many of his pietures 
(e.g., in the incture of the Buddha under a S^ala 
treií) is something enürely new in Indian art, 


soniething which bears the stamp of his genius. 
Ile has eyes to see such as few men have; he has 
a strength, a truth, a inystic touch wdiich all 
artists will envy and he is great in his realism, 
as he is great in his decorative treatment of 
human lhem(*s. 


The diri‘ct study of Indian painting in the 
grandest style, viz., the frescoes at Ajanta and 
Bagh, whicli he copied with soukí other Indian 
ariisis, has imprinted his mind with a specious 
(pialily thal brought a new note in Modern 
Indian Art. And yet he did not Ihink too low 
of the miniature. Jlis series of small Ramayana 
paiicds, naniniscíMil of tlie language of Ajanta 
Ithese, 1 h(‘ar, have gone to enrich a Russian 
collection), has succeeíled in putting thc Sanskrit 
(‘pic slorv in a series of Japariese lanka lyrics. 


Nandalal Bose sent his son, who studi(‘d 
under him, lo .lajian to learn tluí techniíiue of 
lh(‘ .)apan(‘S(‘ colour(‘d wood-cut. Many of his 
pupils are now finished artists, who arc in the 
ibrefront of artistic education and artistic 
progress in dillerent paris of índia. A 
lellow-slU(l(‘nt and colli^ague of NandalaPs, 
Sunaidraualh Kar, has becorne the creator of a 
]u‘\\ slyl(‘ nf -Indian Architecture which runs 
parallel lo lhi‘ m‘\v Indian School oí Art, a style 
which is also ainither noteworthy contrihution 
(>1 Sanlinikelan. Rabindranalhs Inslilution 
where Nandalal now is, lo lhe culture of 
M(íd(*rn índia. 


Tlie nani(‘ Nandalal Bosií is of course wadl- 
known lo all wiio have walchial the history of 
Arl in índia during IIh' la^^l ((uarter of a century, 
and tliousands of p(‘Opli‘ love and admire his 
pietures. Biil as tia; grealest painler of Modern 
índia who has given lia* truest expression to 
IndiaV siiiril through liia* and colour and form, 
he ought to be known to millions. A greater 
puhlicily is n(*cessary, in the i)ublic/s own 
interesl. Bul one great obsiacle to this ncees- 
sary ])ublicity is the personality of the artist 
himself. lle has the iimate shyness of thc truc 
genius in art,—a shyness which is also the result 
of the artist-cri‘ator, like all leaders of men, 
being an aristocrat among men. But the iniblic 
—llu' friends and admirers of the artist—might 
do one thing. They ought to arrange for a 
Naiulalal Ihise Exhibition of original Works and 
of reprodiuítions. There ought to be good and 
cheap albums of níproduetions of his work 
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chroriologically arrangcd Ilis skctchcs and 
drawings, wornlerlul in llieir spontaneity and 
variety iuid in iluàr truth, fonn a rich mino 
ainüiig Iiis j)rtKkirii()ns, rooalling tlie works of 
Jloknsai and llioir ])rors in Jai)an. Tliosc aro 
sc*ídt<;icd aniong liis írionds ainl adinircrs ; a 
i(í|)ro.sonla<ivo colloo.tion slioiild bc inade for 
alínini piirposos. 

It. will bo nocessary to liavo onc or moro 
roprosontalivo albums of liis work for a siudy 
of tlio ovoUition of Nandalal Iioso’s artiatio 
(íar(!(;r, whicli can now bc d(*soribcd as bcing in 
its fullost vigoiir : lic is 55 yoars old this yoar, 
:md wc liopc and ])ray that ho will conUmio 
liis orcalive artisiic likí for at loast a couplo of 
dooados more. 


An apprcciation of tlic woik of a grcat 
ariist who lias niovod us by his art is bound to 
b(‘ subjectivo to sonu‘ (‘xtiuit. Rut judging from 
tlio way in wliioh Nandalals (íompositions havo 
moved and shall movo liini, and oonsidoring ulso 
tho mastory of his craft, as woll as tlie position 
Nandalal has in tho Art of índia, the present 
\MÍtor has no hosilaüon in consideriiig Nainlalal 
Roso as onc of thc groalcsl and most signiíioanl 
nanios in thc history of Art. AlÜiough hc has 
expressed himsolf mostly throiigh painting (as 
Rabindranath lias cxpníssod himsolf largcly 
throiigh lyrics and thc short story), I woiild 
placc liiiii in thc sainc rank with the Egyptian 
masters, with Rhoidias and his peers, with tho 
inastor artists of Ajanla, witli thc sculptors of 
JMahabalipuram, J^lllora and Elephanta, and 
with tho Ruddhist painters and sculptors of carly 
China and Japan,—whon 1 considor his brcadtli 
of troatnioiit, his roiiosc, and his sucoess in 
niaking thc divino incarnato itsídf in thc humaii. 
With thc niastors of inodioval Hindu art, hc has 
also shown liis iniwor in transoonding conven- 
tions while sticking to thoni; with the Chinoso 
and Japanosí* landsoape painters, hc shows his 
fooling for iiaturo, with his siiocial nianner in 
grasping llu* innoi* spirit of lho Iroos and plants; 


with the Japanese Ukiyo-ye painters, he shares 
a wide syiiipathy and a robust quality in depict- 
ing lifc around hiin. Ho has attained to th(* 
aiin of his art : spoaking in thc Indian fasliion, 
oiKi niiglit say that hc lias aolii(;ved siddhi or 
tlio goal of his ondiíavours in Art—he can bc 
callí‘(Í, truly, a Siddha S'ilpin, a past inastor 
in Art. 

« « « * 

i* * 

Tvashtar, 'thc Fashionor, thc Artifiofi,' is 
thc divino oraftsman in thc Vedas : hc is tho 
Vodic oountcrpart of Visva-karma, 'tho All- 
workor,’ a manifostation of the supronio Doity, 
who is Jk-ajapati-Rrahmíin, ' thc Spirit that is 
thc Lord of Crcatiircs,^—who is rccogniscd as thc 
jiatron doity of architccts, artists and craftsinon, 
in lator, Puranic Hindu mythology. Among tho 
cpitliots of Tvashtar thorc is one whioh I con¬ 
sidor singularly appropriatc for an artist of tluí 
oininoncc of Nandalal Rose : it is Rupa-pati, 
'tho Afastor of Form;' evon as Rabindranath 
is ]'(ilx-palij ‘ lhe jMastor of Spccch.^ 


May thc deity, who is Visva-rupa, ' All- 
Form,' whoni wc in índia have worship|)od and 
still lovo to worship in tbo fonn of Siva-rma and 
Sri-Vishnu, grant to our bclov(‘d Rupa~paii, our 
'Mastor of Fonn,^ Nandalal Roso, long lifc and 
prosperity, and highor and subtlcr powiu-s of 
Vision and of expression; so that lic might opcn 
up to us ncwor and ncwcr vistas of th(i Spirit 
and of Life, to tlie sorvioc of Ilumanity, and to 
thc eternal glory of Mothcr índia; so that wo 
niay continue to spcak of him in all gratcdiilncss, 
ovcii as thc Vedie sage spokc of Ushas, l.la* I )awu 
(íoddoss, thc Rcvcalcr of lifc, that^— 

Nodhah iva avir ahrta priytmi: 

' Takc a Poct, hc has rcvcalod to us lho 
things that wtí 1 ov(í.^ 

|(M»iilnl)iilr(l lo liio Hirtli-ilay llook of Nandalal Hom\ 
lo hc pnhiíshrd l)y his Piipils und Príends, froni 
.Saiilíiiíkclun.J 
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STORIES FROM THE LIFE OF GIJRU NANAK 

By BALWANT SINGH, M.A., B.T. 


a Hindu Jat, and Mardana, .a Mualira 
.v./i(‘ian, acconi])aniod (íuru Nanak in his 
tiavcia. Onoe the trio proceodod towards 
.Muilan, “ city ol‘ dust, lieat, Faípra and grave- 
yards.” A a tlie trio stood at lhe city gates, then; 
caine ono with a brininiing pail of iiiilk and pnt 
il l)f(‘ore the ({uni. The briíinning pail aignifieil 
lliaf the town was already fiill of h^aqira and 
coiild contain no more. Ouru Nanak amilingly 
dropped a jaainine flow('r on the aurface of the 
inilk lo aignify lhereby thnt he would dwell 
aiiiong theni like a ílower, giving off aweot odour, 
caii^iing oíTeiiee (o iione. A sublime ideal! 

Once, while Ik' waa a store-keeper of Daulat 
Klian íiodhi, he atavted weighing out grain. lle 
weighed out twelve measurea and when he 
b(‘gan weighing the thirtwuith, he aaid ‘ Tera ' 
(a Bunjabi word whieh means lhii'toen, as also 
“ 1 am thine ”). Aial then in a atato of eeatatie 
Iraneo lie went on iittering for a long while, 
“ 'Pera, 'Pera, 'Pera,” or “ 1 am 'Phine, I am 
'Phine, I am Thine.” 

At Mardwar, he found peoph' throwing 
liandfula of water from the saered (Janges 
towards the east. He dolTed hia elothea and 
starled throwing water with might, and main 
towards the west. 'Phe wondoring erovvd en- 
rinired of him the meaning of liis strange freak. 
'Phe (luru in tjirn enf|uired of fhem as lo what 
//(('// were doing. 'Phey sai<l tliat they vvere 
oíTering ol)lations of the (langes water to the 
souls of their deeeased forbcaira. The Ouni 
said that he had a farni at liomo and was water- 
ing it. 'Phe astonished crowd enquired ; “ How 
would your water reach so far ofl‘?” 'Phe (luru 
sinilingly asked, “How wonld yonr.s reaeh the 
sonls of your aneestors? ” 

There was a miserly millionaire wlio had 
!'nias.sed a fortune by fair means and foul. 
Hoarding was his forte. 'Phe ({uru approached 
him and handing over a needie to hini said. 
'' Herc, kecp it in depo.sit for inc and when you 
í'o over into the next world, cai-ry it for me, T 
shall receive it from you there.” “ How would 
1hi.s be possible,” said the man. “Just as you 
would carry your hoarded wealth,” re- 
joined the Guru. The miIlionaire’s millions, 
w'e are told, were thereafter freely spent to help 
th(! needy. 


At Mecea, some of the ‘ Ilajis ’ enquired of 
him. “ Who are superior, the Hindus or the 
Àluslims?” The Guru said, “Without good 
deeds, both are naught.” 

At Meeea, he lay down with his feet towards 
the holy ‘ Kaaba.’ 'Phe infuriated ‘ Mujawars ’ 
(guardians of the Kaaba) upbraided the Guru 
for turning his feet toward.s the “ ITouse of 
God.” 'Phe Guru smilingly said, “ Then turn 
my iVet where the Honse of God is not.; T find 
il e\erywh('re.” 

A Yogi sjMjke sn('eringly of housídioldera 
and dilatecl npon th(‘ supposed virtues of the 
renuneiation of tlie world. The ({uru said, 
“ You renounce the world and despisc the liouso- 
holders and yet you resorl. lo thcni’ for your 
daily bread! ” 

Some one enquired of lhe Guru the chief 
Iraits of a good man. 'Phe Guru said, “ A good 
soul feels delighied when olhers faro w'ell and 
are happy; he serves one and all, never picks 
(piarrels with others; is ever Immble and swoet; 
.••nd loves God aml man.” 

Whenever Mardana, the GunPs Muslim 
eompanion, lost heart, was foolsore and weary, 
or w.is troubled with hunger and thirst, llu' Guru, 
with a eheering smile, wonld say, “ Xíardana, 
|)atiently wait and watch the wondrous ways of 
the Ivoríl. Do not loso heart. What He does 
i'; for the best.” 

'Phe people of a eertain villagc did not re- 
(•( ive the Guru well. On leaving the villago, the 
Guru said, “ bet tliesií people, ever dwell here in 
their nativo hoine.” 'Phey visited another 
villago and lhe Guru found them good souls. 
On departing, the ([{uru said, “What a good 
Ihing it wouíd be, if tht'se people migratecl far 
and wide, and Ihis villago became dese.rted.” 
Alardana eriod out, “ Baba, how strange you 
arid You blos,sed the aceursed villagcrs, Avho 
Ireated us ill and you wished that they might 
continue lo dwell where they were and now that 
tliese good people have Ireated us so well, you 
wish that the villago should beeome deserUnl and 
lhe inmates .soaHer far and wide.” The Guru 
said, “ Yes, if perverso people remain where 
they are, they would not spoil others, and if 
good peopl(> scatUu’ far and wide, they woukl 
s]irea(Í the leaven of goodness wherever they go,” 
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THE WITCH 


Hy CHARULAT. MUKHERJEA, M.A., B.L. 
1/1 short sfortj basvd on Smithal initch-rraft) 


Tiik dawn stole into tlie lieart of Santalia, 
n voalinfi; a rolling coiintiy of lonjí ridj^es vvith 
intervcnini; dt^prossions. In soino idaces, the 
surface is ovrrgrovvii witli junglos, in others, tlio 
soil is too rocky to adiiiit of cuUivation. 

Lines of Falas and Pipul trees offer a soanty 
back-groiiiid for a Santlial rural seat, inidway 
botvvoen Ilansdiha and (Jodda. It seeins that 
the hamlct is a teiiiporary settleinent of a 
niigratory tribe. The i)igs scjiioal in the kiili 
(village lane) and a savage-looking dog snarls ai 
thein. 

Sitting on a rocky seat, a Santhal lad plays 
011 his (lute. Tt appears that the slabs beneath 
hini, nieasuring 40 square feet each, were plaeed 
one over the otlu*r by giant hands. If yoii (tiies- 
tion a Santhal, “ How coiild these be so natiirally 
arranged?” he would reply vvith a bland sinile, 
O, the fíongas did it.” lOveryihing unusual is 
done by the Kongas, th(' spirit-doities of the 
tribe. 

“ Where is Chumni?” the lad t|ueried tlie 

dog. 

TIe rejilied with a growl. 

Left to hiniself, the lad began to admire the 
pietures dravvn on the iniid-])laslered vvalls of the 
thatehed eotiage before him. Mohua and Sal- 
ílow(‘rs were ])ainted in profusion, while in a 
comer a Brobdingnagian deity was aiming a 
shaft at theni froin a bow. A shrub of china- 
roses covered the rest. But the sight of the 
ílowers transported our hero to the scenes of tlu» 
ílay before. 

She carne to lhe Jahirthan íholy-grove in 
the village) along with tia* procession of ebony- 
beauties, their arms entwined round the next 
woinanV shoiilders. Sh(‘ was the qiieen of all 
with h(T niass of dark liair gathered into a large 
knot, decked with china-roses and tiifts of silk. 
fler hands and feet wen» sinall and her eyes like 
tliose of a fawn. The arms, throats and ankles 
gleamed with shining brass ornaments. 

The Sohrai, (the December Harvest- 
festival) was on full swing. The yoiing men of 
the village, all playing on lutes, had come there 
to take part in the Olympics of the tribe. 
Numbers of eow-boys, with I/okhua (for such 


was our hero^s name), had stood in a liní>. Ai 
egg was plaeed on the ground and the cows wen 
made to walk thereon. He remembered thi 
cheering which followed when his cow broke tlu 
egg and he was voted as the “ Lucky boy ” . . 

^ Lokhua has won,” she screamed in delight 
Her eyes beamed with (ívid(‘nt |)l(‘asure and hei 
coiigratulatory glanc(‘s followed Lokhua beini 
chaired by his friends up to the Headman^ 
liouse. 

Towanls evening a voicc had accostci 
Lokhua, I am glad,” she said. 

“ Are you? ” 

*^How nice! You beat the imp Hopa wIk 
carries the prize ev(‘rv V(‘ar.' 

‘M.okhua . . . 

“Chumni . . . .” 

“ O, T have Ibrgotten. The ])riest asked nu 
to cleansí* lhe winnowing fan.” She ran awav 
like a vanishing apparition. 

Next they m(‘t at the dances Th(‘ k(‘ttl(' 
drum . . . pipes . . . cymbals . . . dancing 
Villages . . . mohua wine . . . and tüiunmi! 
She (lanc(*d as if she was swaying in the wind 
like the grcíen paddy of the fi(*ld. His eyes met 
liers times vvithout number . . But why did she 
blush? . . “ laicky dog that T am. H(‘re is sla* 
Corning with a heap of grass on h(‘r head.” He 
rose» to greet Ihu*. 

‘H!h-h-h-,” he stopiied suddenly aml ilid 
not aceosi her. Hít mother was behind. He 
watched her vanish into the fields. 

I know that Lokhua has laid a siege to 
the heart of Chumni,” said (rochehu Tudu, the 
Witch-doctor of Latapahari, as he peered at the 
guest full in the face. The man had conií» to 
him with a pro])osal from liokhua^s mother for 
marriage between Tiokhua and Chumni, as she 
underslood her son^s marital intentions well 
enough. 

Wavy locks of hair, coarse straight and 
black, fell on the AVitch-doctor^s shoulders in 
profusion. He had a blubbery style of face with 
a figure inelined to corpulency; cheek-bones 
moderately prominent and a nose of somewhat 
retroussee style». 
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llie iimn to whoin this was acldrcsscd was coiintononc-e rhanpjed to a pale huc. IIis eycs 
íi Ncfíroid-lüokiní»; old nian. IIo wore a tiirban becanio blood-shot. A fiypnotie spell oinitted 
OI! Iiis hoad íroin whirli dosmidcd locks of flaxon íroni liis (\ví's as lio bc^an to sliako bis hair in 
liair sctlin^ off a wart on liis chin. Hc said iliat a frcnzy. As if possossed by a spirit I>c vvalkod 
li(‘ had come froin (lUnirea Bunglow, LokhuaV on, took a Icaf of a Sal-tree, pastod oil and 
\illafío, and explained his inission in dotail. vennilion on it, and tlien bogan to divine. 

Lokluia HíMiiroin (a snb-scpt of The two inen present were watohinp; the 

Sanlhals).^^ Isnt it?’^ said thc Witch-doctor. procodiire with oyes startinp; from their hoads. 

Yes/ ^\t lasl the oraele spoke in inuinblin|:ç tones 

.... “ Vour hoiise has got a witch. 

Slie (inarrelled wilh you during the 
gathering of tlie arpa paddy at the 
time of the last Solirai. She 
elaimed all the paddy as her 
personal properly. You did not 
want to ai)art with them .... 
She loves to wear ASa/-flowers in her 
hair, ev(‘n before thc S p r i n g 
Festival . . . Has a beautiful 

inass of hair.” 

“ VVhy, she is my sister, Barki! 
Im|)ossible Jan-guni. Slie a witeh? 
Never.^’ 

^‘Yes, she is,’^ the Witeli- 
doetor said with eniphasís. 

The nian becaine erest-fallen, 
|)aid his fees, wliich W('re a bundie 
of jarira ímaize) and a pot of 
ghec and departed. 

The A\'itch-doetor’s guest was 
fumbling for the thread of his last 
conversai ion. 

Ilr watrlicd Iwr vani^li inio th,- fiehh «O worp wo talkinR 

iibout?” saiti thc Witch-doctor. 

“Tlmt s good. But niind that, we havc no “ClnnnniV niarríafío.So Chunini 

comiiion rclationt^. Enqtiiro of Parua Mosfagir will bc inarried,” said lio, cxlondiiiK an 
fhoadinan). IIc kceps a list of our rclations. oartiicn bowl of porhoi Irirc-bccr) to thc 
Othcrwi.sc thcy will socially ostracisc us, guest, whilc he bcRtin to drink bowls aftcr 
altliotiKh wo are Tudus. And you know what a bowls . . . “ T sometimes wonder if T ain tlic 
littrriblo business that boycott (Bülaha) is.” fish. Tliakur Jiu í(b('ntorl made whcn hc first 
Thc convcr.sation was intcmiptod by thc created thc world. VVhy nifin, thafs our {!:cnesi.s 
biirst of a middle-agcd Santhal. "Johur, sir . . . Tn thc bcgiiininjí there was only wator. 
ísalutation),” said hc as hc knclt in a Thcn caine thc fish, thcn crab, thcn 7ffl<//iab-boa/ 
riicturcstpic bent and thcn clasped thc hatids bijí fish)..There was o-n-l-y wator. Likc 
towards thc Witeh-doctor. “ I want to ttilk to this l\)c.hoi. Take another . . . I wish, I could 
you for a nioiucnt.” swiin in this Pochoi, likc thc first fish of Thakur 

“Sit down,” síiid the Witeh-doctor as hc .Ji,| . . . Why do you look ao Rrave? . . . T 
l)ointcd out a khatia. havc not forRotk‘n your business. Chumni’s 

The nian fclt visibly uncomfortable, as thc inarriaRc . . . With Lokhua . . y-k-s. It shall 
buRs were biting hiiu; but hc stuck to thc job . . btí donc. But I shall kccp Lokhua bere and 
Ály grand-child is dead lhesc fourtccn days. kccp hiin as niy Ohardi-jawae. He will bc jus^ 
My niother di(sl ycsterday. Now iny son is ill. as my son. T cannot bcar thc idea of not seeing 
VV'hat are all these duc to? Tcll inc Jan-çuru. niy Chumni. Bring Lokhua today to thc 
I offered a fowl at the Jabirthan, another at thc J^akshinanpur batia for china-chini with Chumni 
Bonga-tban. But all these calainities havc un- (first recognition between bride and bride- 
nerved me.” groom), although no such recognition is ncces- 

Gochehu Tudu was ill deep thought. His sary. They....Baw_each other su-f-f-i- 
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oienfly íit llio ílaiircs, th(* oilicr lio pro- 

nounooil lho hist words witli a loud ííuffaw. 

Tlu* old inaii ](‘ft Üio oiitskirts of tlic Witcli- 
doclor^s .villa^í* and as soon as lic (•ross(‘d tln* 
()|)(‘n íiolds, at (ho frin^c of ilic noxt liainict, li(‘ 
saw lho Porjíanaii (tribal f)oli(T cliicd) willi two 
ohoiikidars convoyiní»; Uk* inan hv. liad soon lasl 
at Üi(‘ Witrh-dootorV liouso, arrostod. 

“ Whafs tli(‘ niattor? ” lio (jiiostionod. 

“ lf(‘ tri(‘d lo hurn liis sist(‘r Ibiiki to doatli. 
1I(' liod li(‘r to a ropo and sol firo lo hor (‘ottajío. 
]\)or ^irl! Sho is lialf-doad. Hut, slic will 
survivo, Tni suro.” 


koi)t a string knotted with the nuinbcr of day^í 
tliat intcrvcnod botwcon thc inarriago. 

And if you cTuiuirod subseqnontíy as to whal 
was Loklina doing thc vory first thing caoli 
inorning, his p(‘oplc woiild invariably rcply. 
“ Tbo irn])ati('nt lovor hidos himsolf bohind tln' 
niohiia troo and removes a knot daily.” 

Very soon the hist knot was loosencd. Witli 
innsioal a(*í*()nii)aninionts a bridai processioi!^ 
with Lokhiia as the central figuni, roíachcGl/^th^ 
lioiis(‘ of the AVitch-doctor of T^atapahari^' "riio 
villagc ehiefs carne to receive th(í party. SonK^ 
and dances followed in the intciwals of cotn- 
iminity feasts and drinks of 
rice-beiT. liokhna was chaired 



“ I luM ■<! (ilii .Sln is a 


in dnly by his friends and hc 
danbod his lady-lov(* with ver- 
inilion on h(‘r crowii and brows 

llo was in his sovonth 
luaven. 

Three yenrs have elaj)sed 
since Chiimni and LokhnaV 
niari‘iage. The AVitch-doctorV 
honse was ot fcfr on the 
oc-casion of his grandchildV 
birth. Today Tiokhna and 
Chiimni will nndergo pnrifica- 
tion five davs aftor tlie child- 
birth. A kind of gni('l was 
fírepared and offererl to Maran 
Ihini, the chief presiding doity, 
ariíl laler sorverl tn the ])rnnd 
niother of the son and other 
nieinbers of (he fainily. 

The son was named afl(M’ 
his grand-falhíT. Tia* whole 
village was tn^atcul lo a feast 
by the VA^itch-doctor, whose joy 
exc(‘(Mled everything he had 
ever (*xperi('nced . . . Riit the 
verv night the ehild di('d. 


("hninni was strnck diiinb. 

I here was a ghastly ])allor in the prisoner s í.okhna was disconsolat(‘. 'Plie AA^itch-doctor 
lace, th(‘ eyes wore a far-o(T look. went to tlu* Bovqu-ihw (the shrine of (‘vil- 


Today lioklma is as shy as tlu» bridi* her- 
self. Th(» bvide-price will be íixed at a con- 
r(a‘(‘nce of the eld('rs of the village. ITe will live 
in the honse of ('linmni h(»rs('lf. 

AV*rv soon both the parties niet, t.alk(*d and 
liarangiKul. T(‘chnically liokhna will have to 
])ay Rs. 25 in all but that will bo paid in kind 
by^ his Work at his father-in-law's ydace. 
Thií'is a slight matter. He ean yduek all the 
stars from heaven to inakc a shining necklace for 
his love. The date was fixed and the parties 


spiritsl, oíTer(‘d profutiatory libai ions and 
retnrned hoine sobbing. 

Three years later, rhnmni had twins. 

“Maran Rnrn in his grace has compensated foi- 
lhe first ehild,” thonght the AV^itch-doctor. So 
Ihonght the panmts . . . On the fifth day both 
the children fell il| of whooping eongh. First 
the one, then the other dropped off like rip(‘ 
friiit. 

Stygian darkness relieved by a dimly bnrn- 
ing lanif) reigns in thc toddy-shop at Nani-hat. 
Pairs of “Santlials totter in comic mutual support 
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and bahblc about thc festivais and the hunt. Tn 
íin adjoininp; rooin a jargon of voicos, inalo and 
feinale, sing aloiid. 

Lokhiia has just. rctiirned froni thc famoiis 
“Jan-ííuru” of Nanihat. TTc wcnt lo consiilt 
lhe Witcli-doctor as to why his children íIícmI. 
lie dared nol ask hi^ father-in-law, for lic vvas 
too mueh of a docior to diagnose and prcscrihe 
in his own house. Ilis alTeetions niight play 
false with his divinations. 

.The Witeh-doctor of Nanihat had given 
liiin thc eruclest of shocks in his life. llv said, 
“ Yüur wife is a witch. As long as she lives she 
will kill her children thiis.” 

TTe had drnnk as many bowls of spirit as 
lie eould. llis friend Sagram Baski harl pul 
eoiiragí' in his heart. “ The Dikkus (non- 
Sanllials) say that iherc is the gr('atest of dark- 
ness nnd(‘r the liglil itsclf. If tliere is a ghosi 
in lhe ehanned iniistard itsclf wilh whieh it will 

1)C exoreised, onc is hclpless.Yoiir father- 

in-law miglit be a floctor hiinself bnt he inight 


fail in his own house . . . The words rang 
in his ears. 

At mid-night, the Witch-doclor heard a 
Sharp ery of pain... .therc followcd a decp groan 
and soiinds of Inishcd foot-steps. . . . Thcn all 
was silent. 

TIe canu' oiit and in thc ghostly moon-lighí 
saw his son-in-law standing like a statue. 

“ I have killcd Chuinni. v^hc is a witch,” 
he said in distinet accents of a judge pronoiinc- 
ing his sentence. 

Two niontlis latcr. 

Tn thc Scandinavian Mission at Maharo, a 
inan had come for baplism. His cyes wore a 
savagí* look, bui he fcll at lhe Fatlicr’s feet to 
liame liirn thc Bonga wlio had takcn his Gdiumni 
away. Th(‘ Father knew th(* storv of tli(í 
\Viteli-rIoctnr\s danghter. He sent him to thc 
Medicai OíTic-ím* wlio kcpl tlie man in tlu* mental 
ward. 


A PLEA FOR A REGULAR BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDIAN PERIODICALS 

Bv I\1A1ÍAMATI0PADIIYAYA Pandtt OOPINATIT KAVIRAJ, m.a. 
Principal^ GovoiDwnd {inv.^krit CoUcqc, Penares 


Tiik invariable pn*-ref|nisito of a scienfific stndy 
of a particular subject is a knowledge as completo 
as possiblc of all that lias yet been written iipon 
it or upon any of its phases from difTcrcnt points 
of view. It is in the highest dogree iinprofitable, 
for instance, to try to investigate a problcm in 
tlie hofMí eithcr of apprccialing its value in tenns 
of ciirnmt thfinght or of its historical evoluiion, 
before acrpiainting onesclf with thc manner in 
which, and the extent to which thc subject has 
been tackled by diíTcrent thinkers. The speciali- 
zation of Icarning in a particular field can only 
b( possibhí on the assumption of a general 
knowledge rclating to it; and for this as wcll 
as for tli(‘ specialized knowledge a good and 
up-to-datc bibliography is indispcnsable. 

Therc is a paucity of bibliographical litera- 
ture in our coimtry. In the west bibliography 
has acr|uircd thc position of a Science fsastra), 
biií in índia it doca not scem to have yet oiit- 
grown its infantile stages. It is therefore 
ncccssary, in thc interest of advanced studies in 
a subject, that, apart from a general bibliography 
of the diíTcrent branches of knowledge, based 
on Indian piiblications kcpt up-to-date by annual 
supplcmonts, therc ought to bc a separaie compi- 
lation dealing with the same subject, but based 
upon the pcriodical literature of the country. 


Authors somelimes gi\T in lheir works 
names of importanl refcrence books on particular 
subj('ets, on the basis of which students seeking 
after advanced knowledge are able to prepare 
lheir individual courses of stndy. But as a ruh* 
such lists are neither complete nor always quit.c 
up-to-datc, so that thcy have almost always tí> 
be su])]>lcmcnted by further information rcccived 
from lcarn(‘d scholars. But syiecialists interested 
ir. and ])osscssed of an up-lo-date knowledge of 
1h(* subject in wliich lhe students are particularly 
interested are not easily nccessiblc; and even 
whcn thcy ai‘e found to be within n^ach, it is not 
usuallv iiossiblc to inducc' them to lakc the 
troubh' of [m‘paring for thíun a thorough anil 
up-to-flate bibliography of thc subjccts con- 
ceriual, í\\c(‘])t whcn the students happen to b(í 
closely associat(‘d with them. Such diíTiculties 
ar(‘ felt by ('very studcnt working in the field of 
specialized knowledge^. 

In th(' interest of higher studi(*s, therefon'. 
a pcriodical bulletin of Indian bibliographv 
dealing with publislied books as wcll as journals 
is one of th(‘ greatest desiderata of the present 
times. Hencí* it is gratifying to note that some 
earnest and self-sacrificing young mon of Benares 
have joined togetlier in a laudable attenipt to 
remove this long-felt want by bringing out a 
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!)iillolin of Indian bibliogniphy, cntitlcd 
IndwníL \vi<li spocial roferenco to Tndian 
joornalistic lilcMalurr in tlio form of a rof^ular 
prriodical iinder lho íçonoral editorial sii])crvisioii 
oí Mr. S. C. (biha of Bonaros. It is oxpeoíed 
(hat Air. (Juba, who was long assooiated with 
s(•^Tra! woll-kiiovvn Tndian poriodicals, ineludin»; 
Dio far-faniod Dmm Magazine of (/alnilta, aml 
who workod for yoars as Chiof lábrarian of th(‘ 
Raj Library at Darbhanga, and has inade a 
sproial stiuly of tho sricaieo of library organiza- 
fion in gonorab and that of organizing Oriental 
librarios iti f)artieular—a snbjoc.t on whioh la^ 
has inado (‘(‘rtain original oontribntions - will Ix' 
abl(* lo d(^ fnll jnstico lo tho noblo work takcn 
in hand. 

Tho scopcí of tho prosont i)(*riod.ioal is 
oxiondod to tho whok' of índia, inoluding Riirina 
and (Vylon, and is not to bo limitod by any 
linguislio oonsidoration. Tlio bullctin is pro- 
posod lo bo basod on oiirront vohnn(*s of aboul 
100 soI(‘otod j)oriodioals of índia pnblishod in 
flilToront langnag('S. It pro])osos also lo inoorpo- 
rato tho nanais of books (do., roviowod or notiooil 
in tlio poriodioals lakon iip. Consoípiontly, il 
will inoidi*ntally sorvo tho ])nrposo of a roforonoo- 
iiiílox to book-rcviows also. 

Opinion doos not vary as to tluí dosirability 
of snoh a work in our oountry. The Onrniítl 
Hihiloijraphj^, iniblishod froni Lcdpzig; VogolV 
Anmial Ihblwgraphy of Indian Archaeohxiji, 
pnblishod froin Holiand; and sovoral othor work< 
of similar naturc aro oortainly vory iisoful pnbli- 
oations. Biit thoir soopo being limitod to 
subjoots of spocifio oharaotor thoy oannot sorvo 
thí' j)nr|)oso of a gcmoral bibliograjihioal 
diotionary of Indian poriodioal publications to 
!)(' us(*d for purposos of roforenoc as a roliablc* 
rí gistor of tia» progress of contcaiiporarv Ihonght 
in the conntry. 

That a roforonco book of this natiire is 
iininonsoly boncficial to tho soiontifie stiidy of a 
particular subjoot will bo (ívidont to thoso 
soholars who havo made use of the monumental 
work of Dr. Aufrocht, namcd Catalogm 
cafaloiiorum* rogisteriiig the namos of mamis- 
oripts of all Sanskrit works and of their authors 
availablo iii) to the timo of its piiblication. In 
W(*storn countrics, however, bibliographical 
jmblications of a high order are availablo on 
almost evory subjeet, besidt*s a number of 

* Dr. Aufrechl’» magnum opus wa« publi^hecl in 3 vols., 
of which lhe last appeared in 1903. Tliariks lo lhe efforls 
oí Mm. Prof. S. Kiippusivami Suslri, M.A., and his co> 
workevik lhe conipilalion of a revised and up-lo-dale 
Catalogus cníidogorum of Sanskrit MSS. has been recenlly 
laken in hand under lhe auspices of lhe University of 
Madras. 


gon(*ral bibliographioal |)ublioalions* doaling 
with all subjeots. The existenee. of sueh works 
in almost evory good library of a modorate sizo 
in tho wost is an indieatioii of their general use- 
fulncss. 

Woll-ostablish('d iioriodioals in tho W('sl 
oflim issue a general indox to the post volumes, 
oov(‘ring twenty-fivo, fifty or even a hundred 
yoars of rooord, e.g., J. II. A. S., Nature, Journal 
of th(‘ (-homioal Soeiety, etc. Periodieals in our 
oountry ari‘ gonorally short-livod, and thosedhal 
p.ass llio lost of timo, again, as a rule, oonteni 
llaunselves by using a most ordinary type of 
author-iníl('x, a f(‘w giving in addition a title- 
index and a lisl of platos or illustrations, oto., 
in the animal or half-yoarly volunu^s. An 
oxooption is liowevor found in tho oase of Indian 
ÁntKfnarj/f a monlhly from Hombay, whioh 
has pnblishod an addiiional 50 yoars’ indox in 
two volumes, oompiled by Miss í^avinia Mary 
Ansloy. lívim llu' voteran editor of our suoo(*ss- 
fiil montlilios, Pmbasi and The Modcrn Revinr, 
aflor having undortakmi a 25-years* general 
ind(‘X lo Pnibai<i had ullimately to givo iif) tlii' 
projeet. The loarnod sooioties sometimos givc* a 
sliori lisl of works pnblishod and papers read 
iii lh(‘ pasl. But a regular indox of a general 
naiurií proparod on soionliíio lines has: not yol 
been attompiod. 

IJu' id(‘a of bringing out r(‘gularly a biblio¬ 
graphioal ])(‘riodioal is oi*rlainly a most weleomo 
(uio. If tho jirojool suoooeds— and its suoo(‘ss 
doponds on the patronagí* and eo-opi'ration of 
soholars—lhí*ro is no doubt that ovi*ry seetion of 
tho oommunity of soholars will bc oqually 
bonefited by it, and all literary and soiontifie 
workors as well as all sorious students will be 
ablo to keep th(*mselvTs informod of i\w, progress 
of soholarship in thoir rospeotive fields of 
aolivity. 

It is but natural that sueh a useful pi(*o(‘ of 
work should be pnblishod from a cultural 
oontre liko Bonari^s, whioh is au epitome of índia. 
The sueooss of tho undertaking rcqiiires tho eo- 
operation of a hand of diligont workers, whioh T 

* Sueh as, J. Minlo’s Relvrvnoe tíooks, 1929; AJ.A. 
Catalogue and fíuoklist; Bookrevietv Digest; 1. (i. Mudgp’H 
New Cuide to Referente Books, 1923; SonnenHchein’» Best 
Books, Ni*lsím’s Standard Books; WhitckaPs Reference 
Catalogue of Current Literature; H. W. Wilson Co.’s 
Cumulative Book-index, etc. In addition lo lhese informa* 
li ve voliJint-s for books there are reference works oí 
niaga/ine arlicles and notes. Wilson Co.’s Reader*s (tuide 
to Periodical Literature (ireaiing aboiit 75 (rhosen periodi- 
eals of Kiirope and America) and Ahridged ReadeYs 
Cuide (abou! 22 periodirals) arc bolh published from 
New York City. 

til is rcprellablc thal this iisefnl periodical has 
afler all stoppcd piiblicatíon. 
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|i()j)e will bc forthcoiiiing as the work makes appreciate the value and importancc of the 
(oiitiiiued progross. I havo no doubt that all un<lcriaking, and will extend to it such sympathy 
íícliolars interestcd in Indian i)ublic'ations will and patronage as the naturt» of tbc work deserves. 


PRESENT-DAY COTTON INDUSTRY OF JAPAN 

By S. BAíKlfl 


Tm: suecoHs of the present-day CVitton índustrv 
ül‘ .Ifipan is chieíly diie to rationalisalion, effí- 
^•ieiiey, ncw inaeliinery, and low wages. 

Japanesí* collon indiistrialisís have iidro- 
duced exiensive inijiroveiiieiils to incr(‘fis(* <lie 
(‘ílieiency of their industrial entiuprises, and they 
have put forth innnense (*f[ort to (Ica-ive ihe 
niaxiiniiiii benofit froni tlu' least saerifiee. One 
inay deseribe il as Ihoroiigh-going bettennent 
(*necf(‘d in ni(‘ehanieal equipuHMil. 

Spiíining Maehinery : The niiiuber of ring 
''pindies is rapidly increasing, whilo that of the 
mule is not; their respeelive increasing ratio is 
99.(i i)t‘r eent for the ring againsi 0.4 per cent 
for lli(* More high draught spinning 

iiiíichinery is l)(‘ing installed to r(*place the intca*- 
ine«liate fraine. In (his proeess of ineehanical 
iinproveiiieiit, (’asablanea’s new type niachinery 
íind aiiloinatie looins iwv always givcai pre- 
f(‘n‘ne(‘. 

In .fapan the re))lacenu‘nt of old-fashioned 
inaehiiiery with n(‘\v, highly etrieicait (‘(juipinent 
is earried oiit with imusual (aitlmsiasin. Mon*- 
ov{*r, the n('et‘ssity lo restriet tlie output to avoi<l 
oversu|)|)ly by^nieans of agre(*d liniitíition of 
s|)indl(‘ operai ion evíMitually put old nuichinery 
oiit of s(*rviee and it ineidenlally resulted in the 
nial('rial beih-rinent of working conditions, It 
is by this proeess of constani iini)i'oveinent that 
Jaj)an s eotton s[)inning indusiry has surpassed 
niany eountri(*s in poini of nieehanieal e(piip- 
ment. 

As i'egards t('xtile wcaivings : The volume 
of Waste yarn has deereased to about one-third 
\ii its p(‘rcentag(‘ to eotton yarn eonsumj)tion 
diiring lh(‘ ])ast twenty years. 1'his is attributed 
maiidy lo the use of ,Iapan-made aulomatie 
looiiis whieh rank amongst the best in the world 
today. “ Taooa Automatic Looms ” have 
the giTatest iinproviauents, and are being 
laigely exported lo Maneh(‘ster, beeause they 
surpass Rnglish maehines and this faet suffi- 
ei(‘ntly proves the effieieney of tlaísc» looms. 
Very peeuliarly our eountry peo])le have gol a 
luisconeiâved idea that whatever is prodiieed in 
.la])an inust b(‘ below i)ar, and they ure si)ending 
naturally more inomy in purehasing maehinery 
froin otiier eountries ai an unreasonably fiigíi 


eoM for whieh there is no justification. The 
manufaeture of tliesi* highly efficient weaving 
maehinery has plaeed .lai)an in a superior 
position ov(‘r other eountries, wh(*re the opera- 
lion of automatie looms is even now in an exp(*ri- 
mental st age, eompared to Japan. 

Side by sido with im^elianical improvement, 
the operatives’ effieieney too has (‘normously 
inereased in Jai)an. ('onvineing proof of this 
faet is that the mills, aggregate total working 
lioiirs twhieh is figur(‘(l out by multiplying eaeh 
individual operatives working hours by the 
numl)er of op(‘ratives in enii>loymentl have in¬ 
ereased by about 20 per ccait while the yarn 
output has advanet‘d by 80 jjor eemi during the 
pasl. tw(‘nty years. Meanwhile in the weaving 
indusiry the mills’ aggregate tolal working hours 
have inereased by sixiy per ecait and the t(‘xtile 
outf)ut has riscai by 4\ tinu^s during the pcalod 
undcM’ revi(‘v\\ 

Operativ(‘s’ effieieney must, be taken into 
(‘onsideralion in aecaninting for the sueeess of 
lia* eolton indusiry, and tliis effieieney has 
followed lhe abolition of midnighl operation of 
lhe mills sinec* Ist .luly, I929. Aeeording to tia» 
slatistieal investigation it is found that the. in¬ 
dividual operai,ive’s working hours during the 
year immediat('ly íollowing the suspension of 
night-working deereased by l.l ]ier eent while 
the produetioii rose by 13.8 per eent. While 
this effieieney is eonsidered, meiition must be 
made of the faet that a mill-hand in Japan may 
attend from 30 to 40 looms today, beeause of 
the instaInaait of automatie looms of imjiroved 
type. This is another iioint wherein the eotton 
indusiry of Jajian is sujaírior lo that of many 
eoimiries, where ora* oi)erativ(‘ eannot take eare 
of more than three or four looms. Even in the 
ease of ordinary maehinery, other than the 
the automatie, a .[apan('se mill-hand eaii 
o])erate ten, while in Índia one operative 
ean only look after two looms. This effieieney 
is also due to their training from very young 
age in teehnieal institutions, whieh are 
niost vvell ecpiipped with up-to-date modern 
maehin(‘ry, and the knowledge that they ae<|uire 
tiuve is (juite helpful in their future life. 

Wages in Jajian are low in comparison to 
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Europe and America, but they are much higher 
than in Indin, and inill-hands are not ill-paid 
at any rate. 

Many people accusc Japan of thc “cxchangc 
dumping.” The dcprcciation of the exchangc 
rate is no doubt convenicnt in promoting the 
export trade, but it must be admitted at the 
samc time that it rendcrs the import trade quite 
(lisadvantageou.s. Japan does not raise cotton 
within her ompire and she buys cotton from 
olher countries. As far as t}\e exchangc issue 
is concerned, iíritain is decidcdly in a more 
advantageoits position than Japan in raw cotton 
iinports from índia and her other colonies. 

About ninoty per cont of thc operatives in 
Japan’s cotton spinning and weaving inills are 
uiiinarricd girls in tlieir t(‘ens, and they are doing 
just as great a volume of work as the full-flcdged 
men (who head their respectivo farailies) in 
odier countries. They are doing several times 
more work than the malc operatives of thc world, 
'riie girl workers are mon; attentive and can do 
hettei' work with their agile fingers. 

In Japan hanale operatives nced only to 
earn the funds with which to buy their inarriage 
“ kimono ” (dress) an<l other items. 'fliey leave 
thc íactoiy after two or threc ycars Service on 
lhe average for their respoetive farming villages. 
At infervals of their work, these girl operatives 
sludy at the girls’ seeondary grade sehool 
aithin lhe faetory wliere s(;liolastic lessons, 
religion, imisie, elhiuelle ele., are (auglrt free 
of eliarge. 

Japan also sliidies very ininuUJy how her 
jiroduets are being consuiiied in overseas markets 
and appeal to the customers by catering to their 
convenienee and reducing the cost. 

How have Jaiianese manufaedurers reduced 
the cost of competition with foreign rivais in 
dealing with the nresent world-wide depression 
—^this is another queslion of iniportance. 

At the time of the world war hooni, it 
iTípiired 50 Yen to .spin one bell of 2Qs yarn, but 
the cost has been reduced to 25 Yen at the pre- 
.sent time. The reduction has resulk’d from the 
inerease of efficiency, coupled with a eut in wages. 
V\'agcs as a rulc do not fali in proportion to the 
decline in the prie,e of commodities. 

One of the fundamental factors which 
cnablcd the Japanesc cotton industry to carry 
out substantial improvements of the operating 
conditions as outlined above is spiritiial. It can 
be described as the “ Japan Spirit ” or the 
family principie, or paternalism, which is pecu¬ 
liar to Japan alone. 

Thc strong point of the prineii)le is that thc 


unit of living in Japan is not the individual but 
the family, and in Japan by becoming a member 
of thc family, living under the same roof, one 
may carry on with less income than other foreign 
countries. 

An important thing worthy of mention is 
that in the other countries when the spinning or 
the weaving companies rcap high profit, they 
dispose of Ihcir enterprises to others while the 
selling is good to add to their profits, byt in 
Japan the same enterprisers have continued to 
manage the mills with the big profits of boom 
days aeeumulated within the company instead of 
being divided away. 

Another point is the Japanese sellers, i.e., 
influcntial exporters, are the manufacturers, dis- 
tribntors and not merely agents; and tliereforc! 
tlny can afford to be content with a smaller 
margin of pi’ofit. They aro active and attempt 
to reach the consumers. Their attitude is 
'■ having the j)lcasure to cater to the needs of 
f(>reign buyers ” and the British attitude is that 
of giving the colonial people thc pleasure and 
honour to buy British produets. They con- 
slaíitly study ways to improve their Service to 
eaeh particular inai‘ket abroad. 

At the Japanese cotton inills, the arrangô- 
ment of machinery is so eflicient that the entirc 
process from spinning to the finishing touches is 
coniplet('d within the same faetory. Female 
operatives work on lhe two shift system, and 
they work seven days a week, but they all look 
heallhy and happy. 'Plieir ages range from 14 
to 22 years, and up to eighty jicr cent of them 
are living in dormitories of the mill to which 
they are attachcd, with a hospital, theatre and 
dining hall. The operatives undergo a physical 
examination ca.sualty. They are givcn class 
lectures on matters of machinery and tcchnical 
jioints. 

Tn tracing back the past history of Japan’s 
cotton industry, which now oceupies the foremost 
place amongst the most important industries of 
Japan, it is revealod that she imported cotton 
spinning machinery at first from England and 
modelled everything after English pattems. 
While learning the industry, she studied very 
hard all aspects of the industry and mude 
improvements step by step, and finally 
invented perfect machinery, which now have 
no eíjual in he world. 

All busiuess in Japan is well organized and 
guided under the auspices of Associations, which 
is essential for the develoinnent of trade and 
comraerce. 



TRAVELLERS IN THE NIGHT 

Bv SITA DEBI 


( 7 ) 

A weok had passod off after Satyasaran’s rcturn 
to Calp.iitta, but tliere was no likolihood as yct 
of liis finding oinploymont. Ile knew tliat hc 
Wüuld gc‘t notliing within such a sliort time, but 
liow long could lic hang on to Nikbil liko this? 
Nikhil was treating liiin vory woll, and Sarojini 
too was beliaving as a pcrfect liostpss; but 
Satyasaran folt inorc and more ill at case at 
this State of affairs. Ile could not put bis mind 
to i‘est. Nikhil was a rioli luan, and a guest, 
wlietlicr lie stayed ten days or ton montlis, 
mattcrcd nothing to him. As long as Sbakti- 
saran Imd been alive, botli Akhil and Nikhil 
had rcccived hcli) munifioently from him, when- 
evcr they had waniod it. So Satyasaran should 
not have mindísl this situation so much. But 
he could not forget his pcimilcss positiou cvcn 
for onc monient, and this fceling madc him 
over-sensitive on most i)oints. 

Hc was having tea on the eighth morning 
after his arrival. “if I stay on much longer, 
I won’t get such (íordial troatment from you 
any more, J am afraid,” he said to Sarojini. 

" What a thiiig to say!” cricd Sarojini, 
“ You have been hcre only for a week. 
llelatives oítcn stay on for months togethcr.” 

“ Why not.bcoome a relative in right 
earnest?” asked Nikhil rather jocosely. “ You 
can beeome a son-iu-law of the family.” 

“ How can I?" asked Satyasaran in 
sur[>risc. “ You have not got a dauglitcu'.” 

“ I may not have got onc,” replied Nikhil, 
“ but othcrs have. My fnther-in-law has got 
two unmarricd daughters yct.” 

Sarojini was about to say something, but 
she restrained hersclf. " You arc talking non- 
sense,” saitl Satyasaran, who was feeling very 
much embarrassed. “ How am I to sup[)ort a 
wife? Slie cannot live on air.” 

“ She won’t have to,” said Nikhil. “ Have 
you forgotten that marriage is a very good 
carecr for many men in Bengal? You have 
lost your father’s money, but you have not lost 
the family name, which is worth a, good dcal. 
If you marry now, you can get a very good 
dowry in cash, or if you prefer a good job, that 
too can be airanged.” 

“ You must not encourage me in this,” said 
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Satyasaran. “ But if you can arrange some 
sort of a job for me, without the marriage, I 
shall be eternally grateful to 5 'ou.” 

Nikhil got up from the tea lable. “ I am 
trying my best,” he said. ” I shall send in a 
few reminders today.” 

Satyasaran too had got up. “ I think I 
too shall takc a stroll now,” he .said. ” Since 
you arc going out and your wife will soou 
depart for the kitchen and the .storeroom, I 
shall find it impossible to pass the time alone.” 

“ 1 can drop you on my way,” said Nikhil. 
“ Where do you want to go?” 

“Not anywhcre ii» particular,” said Satya- 
.saran. “ You can drop me in Ilarrison Boail.” 

As süon as lhe two men had gone out; 
Sarojini screwed up her face and cried to her- 
self. “ The man is a fool! Hc is devoid of all 
.sensc!” Having delivered this judgment on 
her lor<l and husband, she went down to lhe 
kitchen. 

But though Nikhil had spoken foolishly, 
Sarojini could not forget those foolish words. 
At night, as soon as Nikhil had come into the 
bedroom, Sarojini called out to him, “ Now, 
listen to me for a bit.” 

“ 1 am all altention,” rcplieíl Nikhil, bring- 
ing his head down to hers. “ Don't play the 
clown all the time,” said Sarojini, rather angrily 
pushing away his head. “ Can you never be 
serious?” Nikhil sat down in au arm-chair and 
.said, “ Is it so very imi)ortant that 1 must be 
serious in order to listen to it?” 

“ ('annot we have anything important to 
say?” asked Sarojini. “ Are we too shallow 
for it? But to come to the point. Why did 
you make such a monstrous proposal to your 
íriend? He might think that you werc serious.” 

“ Whafs the harm if he does?” asked 
Nikhil. “ Therc arc very few young men in 
the marriage market, who can be mentioned in 
the same breath with Satyasaran." 

“ Ile may be a good boy, I am saying 
nothing against him,” said Sarojini. “But 
mere goodness is not sufficient, onc cannot live 
on that. Father would never agrec to give my 
sister in marriage to him.” 

“ B’elt, he may not,” replied Nikhil cohlly. 

" The loss would be his, not Satyasaran’s." 
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Opinions would differ on tliat point,” 
síiid Sarojini angrily. “ Rut I toll you onc 
thing. Leavo iny sisters’ naine oiit of it, when 
you talk to yoiir fricnd. I don^t like it. Thcy 
are not dc])eiiding t)ii any onc for their daily 
bread and tluy liave a reputation to preserve. 
If inotlier comes to liear about it, slie would 
liold m(* resjunisible.” 

“She wili TKíver hear about it, unless you 
earry tlie tale lo her ears,’’ said Nikliil. “You 
an* a í|ue(‘r fainily. You take every thing 
amiss. I was really tryinfí to do you a serviee.’^ 

“ Oli indeed!” eried Sarojini. “ AV^ndd you 
liave cared to marry your own sister to sueh a 
piamiless beí^^ar?'* 

“ C\‘rtainly 1 would,” replied Nikhil. 

“ Bui unfortunatidy 1 have {>;ot no sister.” 

“ Vou may not liaví* got sisters, bui you 
have ííot cousins, any nuinber of lhein,” said 
Sarojijii. “ Why doirt you sidect one of th(*m 
as liis bride?” 

Nikhil hii<l hims(‘lf down to sle(‘p, without 
niakin^ any reply. KSarojini waited a while for 
him lo sp(‘ak, then she too laid lierself down to 
sleei), it is your turn to j^et ungvy 

I sup[)()s(‘? But otliers too may liave sensitivo 
skins as you have.” Nikhil remained awake 
\yith elosed eyes for a time. He was formula- 
tinj; some plan. But before it was fully 
matnre, la» had fallen asleep. 

Nikhil used to drop Salyasaran somewhero 
on his way lo the oíliee. The family had their 
lunoh at twelve, or at one, so for tliree or four 
hours, Salyasaran would roam about Ilarrison 
líoad, ( ollej^e Street and Bowbazar Street at 
random. If he felt too tired, he would ^et into 
the seeond elass eompartiiieiit of a tram This 
walkiu*í aboul served no useful imrimse. But 
tlie sijrlits and sound of the busy metro])olis 
diverted his mind coiisiderably from thoughts 
of his owu as(*less existence and the aj^onising 
tlioup;ht of Kauakanuna. 

But sucKlenly om» morninf^, Nikhil said, 
“•\Vhat is the use of Rctting roasted in this 
h('at? You are not a rieh American in need of 
a sun bath. Why don’t you cume over to my 
oíIice instead?” 

“ I like to go about,” said Satyasaran. “ I 
might be in the way, iii your oíIice.” 

“ I don’t woi k there all the time,” said 
Nikhil. “ Tliere are long and refreshing inter- 
Vals. 1 woukiilike to have someone to talk to 
at thosc moipínts. Othcrwisc I liave to spend 
them smoking incessantly, which makcs rny 
wife vííiy angry.” 

üh, niuch you caro for your wife^s 
ánger!” eried Sarojini sarcastically. “Sueh are 


the ways of your sex. The more you displease 
othcrs, the more you like to do it.” 

“ Then you should not aceuse me of for- 
getting your existence as soon as I go out of the 
housc. I remember you all day, at least to 
disiileasc you,” said Nikhil. 

“Oh, a fine way of remembering one!” 
said Sarojini tossing her head. 

Satyasaran began to feel ill at ease, at this 
disfilay of conjugal dilTcrenees. “ Very well,” 
lie said, “ I shall come with you, to your Office. 
Whenever a client comes, I shall go away.” 

As their ear started, Nikhil said, “ Do you 
know why I brought you over? I wanl to talt 
to you in private. In the house, we cíui 
never bo alone togethcr. My wife is always 
there.” 

“ But what can you say to me, that your 
wife cannot hear?” asked Salyasaran. 

“ Do you think tliere are no sueh things?” 
said Nikhil. “ (^atch me teiling everything to 
the wife. [ keep all my busiiu^ss secrets from 
her.” 

The car stoiiped at the offiee door. They 
got down and entered NikhiTs room. It was 
emply as yet, no client had come in. Nikhil 
pushed back liis chair and i)ut u]) his feet on 
lhe table, making himself thoroughly comfort- 
able. Then he said, “Have you any objeclion 
lo going out of ('alcutta?” 

“ Not a bit of it,” replied Satyasaran. “ 1 
rather objeet to staying in it. I have no objec- 
tion to going anywherc on earth.” 

“ I was reminded of something yesterday,” 
said Nikhil. “ As it is not a regular job, I did 
not think of it before. But it is a job to all 
intents and jmrposes.” 

“ If it carries a salary, tlaai it is all right,” 
said Satyasaran. “That is lhe only jioint I 
am concerned about.” 

“Of course it carries a salary with it,” said 
Nikhil. “ It might be a small one at lirst, but 
if you stick to it, it will go on increasing. But 
the job is rather complex, and you might objeet 
on thai aceount.” 

Satyasaran smiled sadly. “I am not likcly 
to objeet,” he said. “ Beggars cannot be 
choosers.” 

“ You secm rather desperate,” laughed 
Nikhil. “ Very well then. One of iny uncles 
lives in Allahabad. He had been there for the 
last twcnty ycars, doing big business. He had 
got four daughters and no son. The three eldcr 
girls had been married oíT, the youngest only 
remaining on his hands. He used to look after 
the business himself, but recently his hcalth 
lias broken down considcrably and he cannot 
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inanaRe. Ile wantii an abic and energetic inan 
vvho can look after cvcry thing for hiin.” 

“ But this is a regular job,” said Satyu- 
saran, “ Wliy did you say it was not?” 

“ Thcrc is some diffcrcnce,” said Nikliil. 
“ You will liavc to look after bis houscliold 
ulTairs as wcll, to soinc cxtent.” 

“How is that?” askcd Satyasaran, rathcr 
taken aback. 

“ Now, don’t gct frightencd at tlic merc 
me.ntion of tlic thing,” said Nikbil. “ Hcar 
evciything in detail first. You won’t bc placed 
in clmrgc of thc stores, neither would you bc 
scnt to tlie bazar. But iny unclc’s (ycsight is 
failrng, he eannot read or write without liclp. 
My nunt is bedriddeii witii rheuinatisin, shc 
eannot even look after (he houscliold, let alonc 
helping her hiisband. Thore is only Tajiati 
left, their youngest daughtcr. Up to this time 
she was heljung her parents to look after their 
res|ioetive business and earrying ou her sludies 
as wcll. But recently she too has begun to run 
an evening teiuiieraturc and doctors arc 
ailvising eoiniilotc rest for her.” 

“'riiat is too bad,” said Satyasaran. 

“ It really is,” said Nikhil. “ They are in 
a terrible íix. My unelc is writing to inc every 
day to go over to Allahubad or to send one of 
his sons-in-law. But none of us are sitting 
idle. Everyone has business of his own as wcll 
as a family of his own (o look after. AVho ean 
bc spared? l'or ine, it is impossible. So wc 
imist aeeept outside helii and tliat without 
delay. AVo have dclayed enough, as it is.” 

“ You inust bc very careful in ehoosing 
your nian,” síúd Satyasaran; “thc respon- 
sibility is too great.” 

“I know that,” said Nikhil. “ Thc inan 
must bc a inanager, a private secretary and a 
guardian tutor for Tapati rolled into onc. A 
sort of guide, philosopher and friend.” 

Satyasaran reinaincd silent. “ Thcrc is 
only onc person I ean reconnnend for thc job 
anci that is yoursclf,” said Nikhil. “ I know 
you won’t ever harin a fly. I eannot trust any- 
iiody clsc. The man will live likc onc of thc 
family. I must see that hc is of sound 
charaeter and would never abuse eonfidencc. 
Now, what do you say (o it?” 

“ I am not in a position to refuse any kind 
of Work,” said Satyasaran. “I shall do iny 
best. But they need helji in so many dircc- 
tions, that I don’t know whethcr I shall bc ablc 
to satisfy them.” 

“ You can try and sec,” said Nikhil. “ You 
won’t have to do cvciything singlchandctl. 
There will bc nicn under you, whoin you must 


guide. Then shall I write to uncle saying that 
you are going over?” 

“ You inay do so,” said Satyasaran. 
“ What arc their tenns?” 

“ My uncle has not said anything about 
it,” saitl Nikhil. “ He wantcd a relativo, as I 
said before. But I am writing to inform him 
that he will have to pay you onc hundred 
rupees, besides board and lodging. Afterwards 
if you suit them, you can diedate your own 
terms.” 

“ All right,” said Satyasaran. 

.lust then a client arrived and they had to 
stoi>. Satyasaran got up and saitl, “ I think I 
shall have my daily round as usual. It is only 
half-past tcn.” 

“ Pleasc yoursclf,” said Nikhil. 

Satyasaran went out. Pcrhaps the days 
of hopelcss drifting were over for him. IIc had 
no objeetion to Icaving Calcultsi. TTc rathcr 
likctl thc i^rospcct. Hc wantcd to íind out 
what fate hcld in store for him, in a ncw land 
;md amongst ncw pcoplc. lle had done it once 
before, whcn fato htid bccn adverse. Hc 
wantcd to try a second time. 

lie had very little paeking to do. As soon 
as the wiro eame from Allahabad, asking him 
to come over, hc i)rei)ared (o go. He had to 
horrow lifty ru))ces from Nikhil to buy certíiin 
nceessaries. IIc was removing himsclf fjirther 
oíf from Kíinakamma, but pcrhaps he would 
íind means now of rcscuing her from her living 
grave. 

As thc car rolled off for thc Howrah 
station, with Satyasaran, Sarojini askcd with a 
smile, “ Are you arranging for the weddiiig of 
your coiisin?” 

“ Wc are but mere instruments in thc hand 
of fate,” replied her husband. 

( 8 ) 

Nikhirs unelc Bireswar Babu had done 
rathcr well in business. But most of thc 
hoardcd money hc had to spcnd in marrying off 
threc of his daughters. 11c had deeided to give 
collcgc edueation to his youngest daughtcr 
Tapati, and so shc remained unmarried as 
yct. His wife was a coníirmcd invalid—her 
rheumatism kcpt her so busy all thc time, that 
shc had no leisurc to attcnd to her houschold 
or her family. Tliey had no rclativcs and fcw 
friends in AÍlaliabad, so the unmarried statc of 
Tapati passed rathcr unnoticcd by her parents. 
Tlierc was none to administer constant rc- 
minders. Tapati was a studious girl, shc was 
in the Third Year class now. Just at this time 
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hrr liealth broke duwn aiuI (luí doclor ordc^rcd 
licr roínplfio rcsl. 

Bui this picsí riplioii did uot havc thc 
dcsiml ivsidt. Tapaii frcttcd ovor hor intor- 
ruptod studirs .su luurli tliat fcilic posiüvcly ill 
and slio inadi* Ikt parents tlu)roup;ldy uncoin- 
forlablc, bx). 

“ Is Ihis liow yoii iTst?’’ cricd lior fatlier 
an^rily. “Iluw are you lo woll, if 

yoii l)i*Iiavi* likr lliis?” 

“ Bui I aui iiüt Kiinihliakariia of tlu* epir, 
lliat I can go on sloopinjí for i*v('r, cviui if a 
doclor tclly inc to do .so,” .^aid Tapati. You 
jiiust j;ivc inc some yort of work to kecp luy 
inind rn^aRcd. And your liouse is situated in 
Midi a fuH' (piarlcr lliat you nevrr sít anoMior 
liuinan bein^ froni ono ond of tlio yoar lo tlic 
olhor.'^ 

Thoy wore soatod in lior inolhor s bedrooni. 
Tlio old lady ])Usliod oIT lior jiillow ratlior 
jHdlishly witli luT foot and said, “ Vou aro 
still in llio land of lho liviiif!;, thanks to tbis 
ípiartor. Siich fiiK' li(*altli you liavo Rol! In 
any ollior placo, you would havo lon^ coasod lo 
spoak.” 

Tapaii was roally vory dolicalo lo look at. 
Slio was n(‘arly twonty yoars of ap:o, but ono 
\v()uld tak(* lior to bo in lior oarly tooiis froin 
Iior sofl and (diildlikí* foaturos. lior ovos woro 
lar^ro and innocont liko a fawns. Hor lliroo 
oldor sislors Iiafl vory fair coinploxions and 
woro n^pulod boautios. 'Papati ^vas darkor 
llian tlio olliors, but to somo jiooplo slio 
appoarod to bo tlio inost boautiful of tlio four 
fi,irls. 

“ A^'llat you say is truo,” said l^ir(‘swar 
Babu. ^‘Biil you oan road novíds and oiit 
in lho oar. II is lyinft usoloss in tlio líara^o/^ 

AMioro oan 1 go alono?’^ said Taiiati witli 
a pout. “ Vou aro dolorininod not lo stir out 
of tlio houso.” 

Now, don’t bo so diildisli,’^ said lior 
niotlior. You sliould not boliave as a Khooki 
Ibaby) bcoauso wc oall you one. You know 
vory w(dl wliy wo cannot go out.” 

Tlien engago a tutor for mo to bclp mc 
with my studios at lioino,” said Tapati. ‘‘I 
toll you again í cannot roniain idlc likc this.” 

H(t fathcr was busy with his letlcrs and 
nowspa[)ors. ‘‘ I havc writton again and again 
to Nikhil, oxpl^aining everything” he said. “I 
ran’t undorstand wíiy he is silont likc this. 
Ilad Akhil beon hero, I would not havc suffored 
so inuch troublo over this.” 

The cldcr boy is inorc intclligcnt and 
knows thc world,”- said his wife. But both 
Nikhil and his wife aft uttcrly useless. They 


arc old in ycars but not in wisdoni. So God 
lias not sent thom any children.” 

Biroswar Babu was opening an envelope. 

Lot nic soe what hc writes today. He had 
dawdlod ovor thc niattcr long onough.” 

He wcnt through thc letter, then threw it 
boforc his wife, saying, At last he is sending 
ovor a inan. The fellovv is woll known to mo, 
he is good in oharaoter, but I doubt whelhor he 
would be of much use. Tle is a rioh man^s son, 
and n(‘Vor aooustomod lo hard work.” 

Tapati bont ovor tho loltor, saying Who 
oan this rioh mairs son be?” Then she cried 
out oxoitodly, Oh, is it that Satyasaran Babu? 
'J1io young(*st brothor of our sistor-in-law? 
Couil lord!” 

“ A man inay ox])orionoe strange vioissi- 
ludos of fortuno, my ohild,” said hor niother. 
“Ono nover knows wlion tho goddoss of fortuno 
will turn away hor faoo. It is praiseworlhy 
lhat ho is not ashamod lo work for his living. 
Tlion is he going to put up horo?” 

“ Whoro olso should he go?” said hor 
husband. IIo is ooming to work hore, bosidos 
he is a sort of relativo. Thc outor roonis arc 
nover usod, tho servanis havo full possossion of 
Ihom. (íot ono of thoso rooms roady for him.” 

Jiis wife lookod round to Jind 'l^ajiali no 
longor thoro. “I am noi sjioaking of wani of 
rooni»” sho said. “ ^'ou havo got a grown up 
girl in tho houso, and imist bo very oareful 
about adniitling strangors hero.” 

“ It was bocauso I was too oareful, that 
suoh a long timo had jiassod beforo a suitablo 
porson oould bo found,” said Biroswar. Ibit 
Satyasaran is not a st ranger and he is not like 
ovory Tom, Dick and llarry. lio is lho son of 
a vory rioh man. Tliore was a timo whon thc 
family ha<l eaton froni platos of gold and had 
drivon a dozon oars. lie won’t go after your 
jilatos and spoons. And as rogards our girl, I 
won’l take it a.s a calaniity, if he bccoinos 
partial to hor. riuch a good boy is a rare 
niatoh. \\'e won^t havc to send our Khooki 
away froni us thon.” 

“ The very thought of sending her away, 
makes you ready to faint,” said his wife with 
a frown. “ A daughter oannot live with her 
parents for ovor, and it is not dcsireablc cither 
that she should. Thc day a girl child is born, 
you should know that you havc to send her 
aw^ay to another^s home.” 

We have alrcady sent away three of 
thom,” said Bireswar Babu. “ Cannot you rest 
till you have sent away thc last one, too? And 
how would this house look then? It would 
look far more like a home for old and disabled 
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animais, than likc a home for liiiman bcings. 
Yoii oould not bcar mc a son cvcn, that I niight 
liavc a daughter-in-law to delight niy cycs in 
my old age.” 

His wifo smilod rathor sadly and said, 
“ TIjcsc things arc bcyond liimian ondcavours/' 
slio said. J)on’t you lliink I dosircd a son 
too?^^ 

that bo,’’ said Bircswar liabu. Arc 
yon going to gct iij) and go out on tiic vcraiulah, 
or do you intend to kecp to your rooni?” 

“ I sliall gct u]) latcr on, at tlic iimc of iny 
batli,’’ said liis wifc. “ IMy liinbs arc aching 
loo mucli now.’^ 

Thcn 1 ihink 1 shall move on and sit in 
tlic garden for a wliilc,” said J^iicswar. “ It is 
verv picasant lherc in llio morning. Khooki, 
oh Khooki!” 

Taj>ali cana* oiit of (he ncxl room and 
askíMl, Do vou ^vant io go lo lhe garden, 
fatluT?” 

“ Yes, my little mollier,” said her íather. 
“Dome on.” 

Tapati pnt his stiek in Ids right Iiaud aml 
fook Iiold of his left. “ Shall f take a book 
falh(‘r?” she asked. 

“ No,” said her falher, “ I don’t need books 
now. 1 ean see a bil in lhe morning, Ihough 
hazily and 1 ean walk about in lhe garden. 
Hut in lhe evening I am blind lo all iiitenls and 
purposos. That is lhe lime for listening lo 
books. 

Falher and daughter passed out inlo lhe 
garden. “ Th('se hvo an* eonlent wilh their 
ehilds play,” murmured Tapaüs molher. “ I 
had beeonie lhe jnother of Iwo ehildren at her 
age." 

Ibreswai* Babir.s house was situated in the 
Divil Lines at Allahabad. There was a large 
eompound round the house. A good sized lawn 
lay in front of the house, whieh was used as a 
termis eourt. There was a garden, bchind. It 
was a ílower garden and a kitehen garden 
eombined, with a bit of orehard thrown in. 
There were no Bengalis in the vieinity, whieh 
was a standing grievance with Tapaii. The 
house was a bungalow, with solid briek built 
walls and tiled roof. There was a white eciling 
in the inner side, so it looked ncat cnough. 
There were many rooms. Had Bircswar Babu 
been ealled iipon to aecominodatc all his ehildren 
and grand-ehildren togethcr, he eould have 
casily managed it. But his married daughtors 
lived far off from Allahabail, and visited their 
líarents but seldom. So the greater part of the 
house remained cinpty year in and ycar out. 
There were many servaiits also. There was not 


enoiigh Work for them and no one to supervise 
their Work. So the greater part of the day they 
spent in (piarnding with one another and slcep- 
ing. The mistress of the house shoutod abuse at 
them from her bed, but this they cotild ignore. 

Satyasaran arrived in the afternoon. He 
ha<l been to Allahabad twiee before on pleasure 
trips, when his falher had been alive. So he 
was eoiifident that he wouhl Ix» able to find out 
the house of his emj)Ioyer quite easily. But 
fortunately for himself he did not have to do 
any searehing. Bircswar Jbd)us driver found 
him out first and said, “ jMasler has sent the ear 
for you sir.” 

Salyasaran had not expeetixl so cordial a 
welcome. Jle was nolhing but a paid euqiloycc, 
and he would not have minded, if the ear had 
not been seni for him. But as lhe ear was 
IhíTc, he got inlo il. 

li took him some time to reach Bin‘swar 
Babirs house. He was shown into a well 
furnished room and his luggage loo was carried 
there. The driver lhen wímiI i)rf lo inform the 
master of the house. 

Satyasaran sat down in a eliair and began 
lo look about him. The room was big and lhe 
furniture was good. There were piclures on 
lhe Wall and eurtains on the doors and 
Windows. ]{ul everylhing looked jaIluT iin- 
eared for, and not senii)ii!ously elean. Satya¬ 
saran eould understand very w(*ll lhat (‘very- 
Ihing had been left tot) mueh to lhe tender 
mereies of the s(‘rvíinls. 

.\ s(‘rvant now cana* in and led Satyasaran 
lo lhe* drawing room. Bireswar Babu was 
seated there. He eould sei* Satyasaran hazily 
and gr(‘eted him eordially. “ Dome in, my boy, 
come in,” he said. “ You are like a son to me 
and are going to live in my house like one. So 
I am not standing on cer('mony with you.” 

Salyasaran bowed down to him and drew 
up a chair by his side. AA'hen your revered 
father Avas alive,” continued Bireswar Babu, 
“ I had gone to your house once or twiee. You 
were a young boy then, and doirt remember 
me perhaps.” 

Satyasaran did nol, but eo.urtesy domanded 
an answer in the afífirmative.'^ “ No, no, I 
rememl)er you (|uite well/'' lio. saiiK í' I was 
not so very sinall then." 

“ Noav you •: piust,take charge of the busi- 
ness as well as of ttíe “hõiiFohald,^' said Bireswar 
Babu, “ and manage them pro|)erly/ I have 
nearly lost the use oi^iny eycs and,*am unablc 
to look after anythirí^>- ^JIy: daii^ter too has 
beeon)c unwell and 

the establishmcnt. ^-'âvalid, so • 
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yoii cíin wcll undcrstand thc straits wc liad becn 
reduced to. I ani c‘ngaíi;itip; scrvaiit aftcr 
scrvant at lionie, and onc nmn aftcr anothcr at 
thc shop, Init cvcrytliinjí is in disorder.” 

Satyasaran rcinaincd silent, as hc did not 
know wliat rcply was cxpcctcd of him. He was 
not feeliiiíí veiy eonfident aboiit rcstorin^ ordcr 
in tliis chãos, citiicr hcre or in thc busincss. 

At this inonient a niaid-scrvant carne in, 
licr face half vciled. “ Mother wants thc 
‘ícnílcinan to havc his bath and lunch now, as 
it is Kettinj>; late,’^ shc said. 

Ycs I ain going,” said Satyasaran. Thcn 
hc turned to Ins host and askcd, “ Do you gct 
Rciifíali scrvants here?’^ 

Not vcry easily,” rc])licd lic. I liavc 
jj;ot this niaid-scrvant froin Calciiita by oftVrinji; 
licr a fancy salary, yct shc is wantinp; to íüo 
away cvcryday. But niy wifc does not likc 
Hirnluslani scrvants, so I havc no option but to 
kc(’p lier at any costs. But you niust havc 
your liath and lunch now.” 

A scrvant showed Satyasaran thc way to 
a liathrooiu and aftcr Iuí had his lialh, a 
Braliinin cook served him a vcry cold lunch. 
Satyasaran thus rcccivcd íirst-hand infonnation 
about thc State of thc houschold. 

Hc wcnt back to thc drawiiií^rooin aftcr his 
lunch, but foiiiul that Biroswar I3abu had Icft 
that rooin. Hc was feeling a bit drowsy aficr 
a lon^ journcy by train and wanted a short naj) 
badly. Bu( thc inaid-scrvant a^ain carne in and 
said, Mother a.^ks you to coinc to her rooiii 
for a inomcnt.” 

So Satyasaran had to j;ivc up his piau 
of slccjiinji; and followcd thc niaid-scrvant. 
Bircswar Babifs wifc spcnt thc f!;rcat(‘r part of 
thc day in her bed and shc was lyinj^ there now. 
But shc was ncarly an old woman, besides bein^ 
an invalid. So there was nothinf^ for a younp; 
inan to fccl jicrturbcd about. But thc si^ht of 
a younp; girl sittin^ at thc foot of thc bed, was 
Sonic what disconcerting to Satyasaran. IIc 


guessed that this was Tapati. But hc had not 
cxpcctcd her to bc likc this. Hc had once hcld 
thc position of a vcry rich man^s son in 
Calcutta, and as such, had come aeross a large 
nuinbcr of young socicty girls. Most of them 
reminded him of cnamclled gold ornaments. 
IIc had to takc it for granted that there wcre 
gold inside, but only thc cnamclling was 
apiiarcnt to thc eycs. Thc abundance of out- 
ward polish concealcd vcry succcssfully any 
inner treasure there might iiavc bccn. Satya¬ 
saran had cxpcctcd Tapati to bc likc that. 
But now he was amazed to find that shc 
rcscmblcd a wild flowcr far more. Shc was a 
young woman in ycars, yct shc gazed at him 
with such frank candour, that Satyasaran’s 
shyncss, too, began to wear oíT. 

Hc was going to bow down to (hc old lady, 
whcn shc interrupted him hastily. Please 
don’t do that, my boy,” she cricd, “ I bicss you, 
without that. I cannot even sit up, so how can 
I accciit anyonc*s salutations? It is a bad 
oincn, accepting them lying down.” 

Taiiati smiled. Thc girl is vcry un- 
so])histicatcd,” thought Satyasaran. It won’t 
bc hard lo tcach her.” This iiart of his duties 
had bccn wcighing ralher hcavily on his inind. 

Thc old lady introdiiced them. This is 
my youngcst daughtcr Tapali. Shc is slill 
callcd Khooki.” 

Tapati güt up and bowcd down to Satya- 
sarairs fcct. He started in fcarful embarrass- 
ment, but his hostess put him at his case. 

Üoii’t bc shy, my boy,” shc said. “ Shc is 
likc a youngcr sister to you, and niay wcll 
bow down to you. AVe doirt likc our girl to 
bccomc Anglicised. Educatioii is vcry good for 
tliem, but thcy need not give up thc national 
manners and customs.” 

Tapati resumed her old scat again. 
Satyasaran look a chair by thc side of thc bed 
and began tu converse with her mother. 

(To be continued) 




YOUNG índia and INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP 

By NIHAR RANJAN RAY, M.A., i>h.D. 


Young índia bclicvcs in intornntional follow- 
ship, in tlic brotiiorhood of pcoi)los of divorse 
ruces and cultures and in onc cominon ideal 
tliat teachcs men to risc abovo the liinitutions 
imposed by sectarian, coinnninul, racial, 
polilical or national considcrations. Wc ludicve 
in one cotnnion goal for all peoi)le, nainoly, 
inan’s fullest sco])e for self-expression, a rigbt 
thal bclongs to inan of all u^os and clinies, of 
all races and creods and for whose .realisation 
inan’s slriving has never ceasod. Wo Indiove, 
in a Word, in liunianity, in peaco, in ainity and 
in goodwill. To us, Indians, tliis belief comes 
as a matter of coursc; it is in our blood. Tlie 
history of índia from the oarliest times down 
to till as lat(! as the 18 th centnry, is in fact a 
study in internationalism. It is the story of 
the process of assimilation of ai)parently con- 
llicting creeds and cultures into the great ocean 
of what is known as índian eulture. It is also 
the story of the absorption of alitm races and 
peoples inio what has now sone to make the 
índian people. 

Strufígles and eoníliets had there been 
indeed, oppositions had to be met, but 
eventually the idea of internai ionalism, of 
brollierhood, and of humanity prevailed, and 
what is now seen.in índia as tlie índian people, 
and known as índian eulture and civilization 
is the produet of tliat triumpli of the idea of 
hrolh(;rhood and fellowship. índia once built 
up an empirc beyond the seas, comprising the 
modern Hritish, ÍVencli and Dutch possessions 
in south-eust Asia. But this (Ireater índia was 
built not on comiuest as wc now understand it, 
and thrived not on politieal and economic 
exploitation as empires thrive now in modern 
times. These islands and sea-bordering coun- 
tries wcre won over by índian cultural enter- 
prise on principies of fellowshiji and brothcr- 
hood. índia did not grow fat on tlieir riches 
nor fed hcrself on them, but mcrely acted as a 
civilizing inílucnce and planted herc traditions 
and cultures wliich won over the local jjeoplc 
thcrc. Those who have cared to aequaint 
themselves with this fasoinating chapter of 
índian liistory know what Impcrialism meant 
aceording to índian ideais; it had never in 
índian history a iwlitical significance, Asoka, 


one of our gi’oatcst heroes, was our arch- 
impcriulist, but his impcrialism was (|uite of a 
dilierent order. His ideal was “ Sabe munisa 
me puja” —all men are my children; indeed he 
wanted to bind the world in one cominon bond 
of humanity by what is known as the “Law of 
Pioty.” But this is a digression. What I 
wanted to say is that Ihis idea of brotherhood 
and fellowship whieh Europe is beginning to 
reeognize slowly, but I hope surcly, comes 
easily to us, Indians. That has indeed been the 
teaehing of our religion, of our traditions, of 
our cultural heritage. Stock exchange has 
nev(>r been our church, land-grabbing had 
never been our profession, battle-íields wcre 
never the place wliere we won our lauréis, niad 
race afler jrower and matcritil prosperity and 
al! that follows in its trail, and which are the 
greatest barriers against peace and interna- 
tional goodwill, had never been the path of life 
that we lovi'd to tread. 'Pliat was the reason 
why in a world of dilierent values, I mean 
different from modern times, índia was at the 
vanguard of i)rogress and civilization; that ia 
the reason why in a world with changed values 
whcn bombs and poison gases, airships and 
armaments, money and material prosperity 
determine onc’s place in the race for leadershii), 
we Indians have fallen far behind from where 
our cries for justice to ourselves and for those 
that are of the same fate as ourselves are 
drowned in the din and elash of arms of major 
powers that sit as arbiters in the international 
association for promoting mutual politieal and 
economic interests. 

Internationalism in Imlia is not a pious 
hoi)o alone. There are youth organizations in 
índia that are seriously striving after a better 
understanding between nation and nation, 
bctwoen man and man, and attempts are licing 
inade to aequaint young students in the univer- 
sities with the cultures of dilierent ])eoples and 
countries, a sure way of promoting fellowship 
and goodwill. In the University of Calcutta, 
of which I have pcrsonal knowledgc and to 
which I am proud to belong, the imagination of 
the late Sir Ashutosh Mookcrjcc, tho greatest 
Viec-Chanccllor an índian University has ever 
had, brought into cxistencc a regular series of 
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oxtension and lí(‘ad(*rslii|) lociuros by mastor- 
ininds of tlic; East and Wost on siibjocts of 
(íultiiral ini|M)rtanc(* lo oaslern pooplcs. In thc 
saine Hniv(‘r.sijy Üicrc is a cultural Institutc 
with llic profosod aiiii of proinoting knowlcdge 
of iiational and intcrnational CAdturc and 
f(‘llo\v-lV('ling. Outsido thc University but 
ronductcd by oiu* of the toacliors bolonging to 
ií, Dl*. Kalidas Nag, is lho índia Rureau with 
its Journal índia and tha World, that is 
slowiy and stoadily working for tlic ideal in 
ooninion with othor intornatioiial organizations 
for pea<*(; an<l fcdlowship, at hoine and outsido. 
Mor(‘ significai!t than any of these is thc Visva- 
Hharali, lho internalional university at Santi- 
nik(‘tan (thc abode of iicacc) under thc direct 
guidance and inspiring jicrsonality of our 
nalional poct, Rabindranath Tagorc. He has 
íoughl valianlly, oft('n in opposilion lo the 
surging lide of aggr(‘^sive nationalisin, and in 
dcfiancc of inany of Ihosc whoin lic considers 
as intiinatc pcrsonal íriends and holds in res- 
p(‘ct and adiniration, for thc cause of inter- 
national goodwill, for [leacc. and fcllowship. 
Jlis oi)en-air scliool and university is a placc 
wherc an iinc('asing elíort has bcen and is being 
niade for bringing tlie inaster-ininds of the 
world s t r i V i 11 g after b(‘tter-understanding 
between pcophí and peoplc in contact with the 
iniiid of young Índia, wherc West comes to 
offer grcetings and East stands in all goodvyill 
to accept what West has to offer and to givo 
whai she has in her storc. Resides, there are 
also other scattered organizations in Calcutta 
and other places of Rengal that foster in iheir 
own way lhe idea of cultural fcllowship by 
organizing lectures and study-càrcles intended 
lo pronaile knowlcdge aml understanding of 
dilIV^rent countries, jieoiiles and culturcs. I 
should make a special niention of lhe nctwork 
of Y. M. ('. A. organizations that aro doing 
Sjilendid work in tliis respcct. I lliink il. is 
indocíl a hapjiy aml more fruilful idea the 
(‘hristian niissionary organizations in índia 
have now come to r e a I i z e that there is 
more real and benefKÚal scope of work to do 
in international friendshii) and goodwill by 
organizing educational and other humanitariaii 
activities than by trying to bring simplc 
viliage-folk, or rude jungle-iribes inio tlie fold 
of ('hristianity and civilization. (-ivilization 
is a Word of sueh doubtful value and signi- 
ficímc.e! 

I have referreíl above to only a handful of 
organizai ions siriving afler intornational good¬ 
will and fcllowship, and only Ihosc of Rengal 
with whieh I nm, myself, connecled in sonn» 


way or other. There are similar organizations 
in olh(*r iirovinccs as well, and around them 
there are slowly and steadily growing a band 
of young men and women who, in siiitc of 
circumstances in índia that inilitatc against 
all ideas of brotherhood and fcllowship, owing 
to olivious rcasons, sinccrcly believe in a better 
order of things, in a more equilablc order of 
society and in a more humanitarian, iiolitical 
and economic organization, bascd on a better 
and more thorougíi understanding between iiian 
and maii, between creed and ereed, race and 
race, country and country. That has ever bccn 
thc ideal of índia, thc teaching of Indian 
history and her cultural heritage, and it is our 
sincere aspiration to live ui) to it. 

But I would be stopping only half-way if 
I did not mention the real and almost in- 
surmountable difficulties that internationalisni 
faces today in índia. Circumstances, mainly 
political and economic, but cultural also to a 
great extent are laking sueh a turn that young 
Índia iinds it difficult to keep her faith in the 
idea of a universal brotherhood of iiations; 
the fond hope of an Indian youth of seeing his 
own country a meml)er of the international 
federation of i)eoj)l(‘s, with cqual rights and 
l)ri vi leges, living in amity and goodwill and 
fostering the i(Íea of crealive comradeshij) is 
being rudely shaken every day. Right or 
wrong he feels somotinies tliat in a world of 
greedy vultures aiways ready to pounce upon 
an easy jney, his lovc for thc idea and work for 
the eausc of universal brotherhood and inter¬ 
national goodwill may be just a plea for an 
escape from the I riais and suíTerings that the 
spirit of nationalism in índia today clemands 
from him, or is an utojúa, a dream unrealised 
and unrealisable. * A number of factors has le<l 
him lo Ihis íe(‘ling, and I can touch on only a 
few of them. 

First of all, young índia sliares with all 
other frei‘dom-l()VÍng persons the pessimism 
roíised by lhe Italo-Abyssinian war*—a most 
brulal war lhat history has any record of. Is 
this, then, what western civilization aims at; 
is this the sign of their change of attitudc—this 
brutal mass murder of a pcople whose only • 
fault is that tliey cannot manufacture ])oison 
gas and build aeroidanes for throwing ímmbs 
on innocent women and children? Is this Jiow 
western peoples want to fulfil their miich 
vaunted mission of civilizing thc East? They 
have all in the past done the same thing. Are 
they going to do it again and fulfd their 
|K)litical and economic con(|Uest of tlie East? 
Look at the ridiculousness, the tragedy of the 
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situation : scvcn months from now, a meinber 
of tlie Leaguo of Nations floutcd the organiza- 
tion tü whosc aims it profcssed and still 
professes to subscribe, and began its eainpaign 
of inass ninrder of a people who subscribe to 
tlie sanie organization, and foi* the last six 
nionths the League lias been trying to take 
aetion against tlie aggressoí*, we are asked to 
l)(*lieve, by vvay of s(o|)ping tlie war, while news 
all the tiiii(‘ is poiiring in daily of boiiibing of 
lowíis and red-cross units, niassaere of vvoinen 
and ehildren, and lhe niost inhiiniaii throwiiig 
of poisou gas on a eivil pojiiilation! The 
beasts and nian-ealers in the wilds of Afriea do 
not speak ot eivilizalion. Are lhey worse* than 
onrselv('s? 'Phe niatter in oiir eyes is siniply 
this. \V(‘ liavi* had no lessons at the Eiiropean 
seliool of íliploniaey; we do not know tlu* 
intrieaí*i(‘s oí inl(‘nuilional síateeraft. \V(‘ 
really do not lielievi» lhal. Ih(‘ major povvers 
W(M*e ev(‘r sin(*er(‘ in their altenipls lo stop Italy 
froni playing lh(‘ pari of aggr(‘Ssor; lhey niade 
no del(‘rminíMl elTorI lo do so. Eor ns, it is idie 
lo speenlale tliat (ireat Britain was really 
willing lo go lhe whole l(‘ngth in her attenijit 
lo seeiin* jieaei*, whieh was only thwarled by 
Kreneh willingness not lo alieiiale llaly. We 
in Índia siniply see in it another game in 
Eiirop(‘an diplomaey; lhat lhe great powers 
simply aeled only aeeordiiig to their owii 
polilieal and (‘(‘onomie inhnesís, and nol 
aeeording to any idea of internaiional jusliee. 
And liow eonld th(‘y? Do they nol laek a moral 
baekgroimd? Did not Britain do the sanie 
thing elsttwhere? Did not Franee aet in lhe 
sanie way in AfM<*a, and in what is now’ ealled 
Freneh fiido-íJliina? I have heard it said from 
many a platform and lead in many a eolunin 
of newspajiers in Italy and Franee thal the 
Italiaiis are only rep(*aling iUv lessons they 
siliaitly l(*arn(Ml from Iheir elder eolleagiies, and 
if they eanu* lal(' into the íield 'of imperial 
aggression it was not their faiilt an<I any way 
the major jiowers eould not blame th(*m. 

I eannot really make Britons f(‘el the depth 
of the feeling of indignation this Italo- 
Abyssinian aftair has awakened in Tndian 
youth—what a distrust, not only of the Ttalian 
p(*ople biit of the white eivilized powers of the 
West! Tt is a rude shoek to the gnnving idea 
of interiiational justieí* and bdlowship. The 
white campaign against the eoloured raees of 
the cast is not then yet at an end! Its histoiy 
is to be repeated in Abyssinia! Who knows 
whose turn eoiiies next? The War then taiight 
Europe no lessons at all, or the new generation 
in its greed of power and conquest has managed 
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to forget them all! The talk of change of 
attitude, of intcrnational justice is then all 
inerc shibbolcths worthy of rhetoric alone! Is 
then internationalisiTi worth fighting for,—the 
young Indian asks in despair and utter confu- 
sion. The Indian National Congress, the inouth- 
picee and central political organization of the 
Indian people, whieh held its last annual 
sitting at Lucknow during the Easter Week 
adopted unaniinously a resolution strongly 
condenining Ttalian aggression in Abyssinia, 
and the major powers in the League for their 
half-hearted attenipts. I know it does not mean 
much, as índia has no effeotive voice in Inter¬ 
national aflairs- slie only plays second fiddie 
lo her overlord in the League—but I can only 
say lhat it is significant and shows India’s 
attitud(‘ not only towards Italy and the League, 
but the entire campaign of sysleinatie Western 
aggression in the East. 

So much with regard to the linliaii attitude 
towards Europ(‘an jiowers in general, and the 
|)essimism it engenders towards International 
goodwill, but as we in índia liavi* come to 
know the West throngh the English people and 
English instilntions, liy whieh í mean inslitu- 
tions cnaited by English initiativí» and run 
more or less on línglish lines, it is fruitful to 
Iry to understand liow our rídations with our 
ruling race is reacting on our id(‘as of inter- 
national lellowshij) and goodwill. 

II is strange* thal ev(‘n after more than a 
century and a half of British rule in índia, the 
Englishman in Índia knows so little of the 
Indian amongst wliom he lives; in fact he 
hardly cares to know. The case was a bit 
different in the days of John Company when 
Englishm(*n and with them Europeans out in 
Imiia used lo niix more freely than now wilh 
the Tndian peoi)le, living in th(‘ midst of typical 
Indian life and mann(‘rs, whieh iiaturally 
resulted in a freer and bett(‘r atniosphere, 
fostering mui uai umlerstanding. But with the 
taking ovei* of the reins of administration by 
the Ch*own and later the opening of the Suez 
(/anal, a change set in and evidently for the 
worse, as a result of whieh the lOnglishman in 
Índia, as ruler or bu.sinessman, to whieh latter 
class the majority belonged and still belongs, 
began to keep himself aloof from the people 
and carved out a society for himself wdth his 
own brcthren, whose nuniber was gradually on 
the incrcasc. Today, in every city and town, 
Englishmen and their European brethren 
oecupy a quarter generally set oíf at a distance 
from Indian quarters, go to buy their provi- 
sions in shops owned by their brethren, play 
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golf and go to clubs wliorc thcy dino and dance 
with tli(! iiicinl)('rs ol' llicir ovvn fratcrnity, and 
wlicre tlie only liidian (liey sco and talk to 
wlien needod is llioir turbaned and aproned 
waiter. In oífices tlie Englislunan or European 
in Judia is (la* calloiis, sliff-necked and daunt- 
less ‘ Hiiriasaliib/ tlie lion lording it over a 
ílock of nurk lainbs. In Services be is llie stilí 
and unapproacbable king of tlie region inidcr 
bis cnnlrnl. in social jiarties or oíficial gatlier- 
ings or in some Indo-líuropean clubs lie meets 
Indians of coursc, soinetinies (liougli rarely tbe 
besi of our people, but nioslly tlioso vvlio are 
pari and parcel of tlie iiiaeliine lie Controls and 
regulates, and lliese elubs and meetings, too, 
are slianiefnl in tlieir unreality, in llieir utter 
forniality. 'ria* wliile nian \ve see around us 
in our own eountry airs liiniself as a superior 
being, wlio eonies or likes to eoiiie lianíly in 
any eontael with us. Indeed, it is st range, 
but neverllieless true, tliat an Englisbnian in 
England and lhe sanie Englishnian in índia are 
Iwo dilfereiif individuais dilTerent in altitude, 
dilíerent in outlook, and perhaps also dillerent 
in ideas and ideais. I have nothing but 
.«incere admiraiion for all lhe niee Englishmen 
and wonien and also h]ur<ipearis 1 and liki* 
my.self my hosi of friends have mel in England 
and on tlie eontenent. They are .so good and 
inspiring to make friends with and to learn 
from. JJul what a ditTereril picture have we 
of an Englishman in índia ! Ile is far removed 
from us, and seems to live on sneb Olympic 
heights! From lhe sale.sman in a European 
shop to lhe head of a province—they all seem 
lo belong to lhe race of rulers and are tliere- 
fore (‘,\alt(‘d ! Are brotberliood and fellowship 
ideais lhat cati Ihrive in siieli an atmosphcre? 

1 am sure that this unreality of lhe .sitiiation 
i.s at tlie root of all tlie .susiiieion and distrust 
with whieh tlie Indian youlh views not only 
th(' relalionsliip of tbe Knglish people with us 
Indians but tbe Western politieal and economic 
advanee in tlie líast. 


And this is but natural in tbe circum- 
stances we are in. The entire edilicc of 
Anglo-lndian, and as a matter of faet of 
Tmio-European relations, is bascd on unreality. 
It laeks a moral foundation. International 
fellow-feeling, mutual understanding and good- 
will ean only thrive on a footing of eipiality, 
not in an atmosphere fouled by tho suiierior 
air of tbe ruler, and conseipicnt suspicion and 
di.strust of tlie ruled and exploited. .Tliey 
eannot thrive in a eountry where eacli and 
every young and eonscious individual is forced 
to think, at one time or otlier in eourse of his 
day’s Work, that he hardly counts for anything 
in his own land, and tbe vvhite jieople wliom he 
.sees around hini are tliere only to help in tlie 
jierpetuation of his politieal and economie 
bondage. One is lherefore, had lo doubt if tlie 
idea of internationalism will ever be a near 
id(‘al with tlie growing youth movement of índia, 
so long as índia is not able to find for herself 
a fooling of eipiality and comradeship with lhe 
nations and couiitries of tlie rest of the world, 
.so long as she eannot determine for herself in 
her own iiiterests her own politieal and economie 
and cultural future. The time is rapidly 
Corning to realize that the jiresent politieal and 
economie position of índia is a hindranee lo 
lhe cause of internalional fellowship and niulual 
undersianding between nation and nation, 
eountry and eountry. Hritish índia is a bad 
jireciMleiit in lhe cause of international goodwill 
whieh a war-worn world is striving afler. 
Maiiy an Indian youth, when spoken lo about 
the necessily of internalional fellowship and 
goodwill, have said: “ We ean be internationa- 
list only by being intensely nationalisl.” 'riiat 
is today lhe feeling amongst young Imliaris.* 

Aílapifil from a ItTliire ddiveml at an nrdinary 
inortin^ (d llic (InlclirsltT Rotary (^liib and Y. M. C. A. 
(Rnídand, RustiTii Division), on April 21, 1936, and 
rontrihiilid lo Thv Modvrn Revim, Tho Mayor of 
(.'olrlic^-fer, IVosidoiit of lho Rolury Cliih, wasí in lho 
(lhair. 



THE NIEMEYER REPORT 

By Professor BHABATOSII DATTA, m.a., b.l. 


The Indimi Fitiíincial Emiuiry Rcport, rcccntly 
l)rcsciitc(l to Parliaincnt hy Sir Otto Nicineycr, 
liiis onco again provcd tlic truth of tlic dictuin 
tliat 'fcw oflicial reportíi aro ablc to carn thc 
suj)|)ort of thc public oi)inion in índia. In a 
strict sonso, howcvcr, Sir Otto Nicmcyor’s 
roi)ort is not an olTicial ono. The autlior of thc 
rcport is an oxpcrt on financial subjccts whose 
advicc has bccn soiight by niany coiintrios in 
timos of difiiculty. It was naturally oxpcctod 
that ho would bo ablo to givo thc maxiiuiim 
amount of saüsfaclion to tlic conflicting claims 
that hav(! arisen with regard to financial 
adjiislmcnt under certain scctions of thc ncw 
(lovcrnincnt of índia Act. 

Tliis Act has introdiiccd a financial system 
which is fnndanicnlally difforont froin thc ono 
now operating. But, it has at thc samo time 
Icft uiidctcrinincd many details thc adjustment 
of which requires oxpcrt cmiuiry. Thc jiro- 
porlion aliovc 50 por cent uf tlic jutc-cxjiort 
dnty lo bc transforred to thc jute-growing 
provinces, thc proportioii of thc inconic-tax 
rcc(’i|)ls to 1)0 iilüinatcly allocatcd to lhe units, 
thc amount to bc retained l)y thc Centro dtiring 
lhe íirst fcw ycars out of thc provincial sharc 
of thc iiicoinc-tax rccoipls, thc time-limit for 
Ihis retention and for thc final traiisfcrcncc 
of thc provincial sharc to thc provinces, thc rate 
of distribution of thc abovo amount among thc 
unit.s, and lastiy, thc subventions to bc made 
by thc Fcíicral Centre to thc provinces wcro all 
lo bc dctoriiiinod by an expert agcncy, and 
Sir Otto Nicincycr’s task was to givo clear and 
definito dircctions on tlicsc points. 

Katurally, there are many valuablc fiiidings 
in Sir ()tto’s rcport. While criticisnis against 
thc rcport have bccn ílowing in frocly, all soem 
to bc agreed upoii thc íact that it is a 
definito iniprovcmciit upon thc niill-storc scttlc- 
mciit of Lord Meston. Mcston’s award crijipled 
thc financcs of many provinces, including 
Bciigal, and thc iiijusticc of fiftccn ycars wdll, 
to some extent, bc rectificd under thc ncw 
system. Even if thc provinces do not bccoinc 
prosperous, thcy will at Icast. bc ablc to start 
with balanccd budgots and have somothing to 
look up to. 

Besides, tho concisc rcport of Sir Otto 
Nicracycr contains observations which, couiing 


froni a rccognizcd authority, ought to engage 
thc attention of intclligcnt public o|)inion in 
índia. Whcn hc says that at thc inauguration 
of provincial autononiy each of thc provinces 
should bc so c(|uipi)cd as to enjoy a rcasonable 
prospcct of maintaining financial cíiiiilibriuin, 
and, in particular, that thc chronic statc of 
dcficit into which some of them had fallcn 
should bc brought to an ciid, he puts thc stamp 
of authority on an opinion which niight have 
como froni lhe opposition bonches in thc Legis- 
lalurc. Thc cmphasis hc placcs on thc main- 
tcnancc of thc financial stability and credit of 
índia, and on thc iicccssary conncction bctwecn 
provincial autonomy and autonomoiis respon- 
sibility will bc acccptcd by all shades of public 
oi)inion in índia. And, in spite of protest froin 
many quaricrs, thc average Indian will ujipre- 
ciatc Sir Otto’s remarks upon thc lightncss of 
lhe tax-burden on highcr inconics in our 
country. 

II 

A preliminary objcction against the 
Nicmcycr rccommcndalions can, howcvcr, be 
pointed out even after thc first cursory glauco 
through thc Rcport. One may find oncsclf ablc 
lo agree with thc optimistic anticipation of a 
continuation of thc rcccnt risc in prices at a 
niodcratc jiacc. But, every Indian will hesitate 
to accept lhe contention made in thc Rcport 
that expenditure at thc Ccnirc cannot bc 
c.xpcctcd, consistcntly with safety, to dccrcase 
niuch bclüw tlic point to which it has now bccn 
rcduccd. Even if there are any savings, these 
will, aceording to Sir Ollo, go to makc good thc 
dccrcascd d(‘bt-rcdcmption allocation. It is 
nccdlcss in these days to argiic against such a 
contention. Thc (Àaitral Exj)cnditurc in índia 
has always bccn criticized by Indian public 
opinion, and, it is rcally sad to find that a 
financiai expert holds an opinion which might 
have come froiii a crusty mcnibcr of thc Indian 
Civil Scitícc. It is strange that Sir Otto 
Nicmcycr is optimistic in spite of this, for, the 
succcss of thc ncw system clcarly depends upon 
thc possibility of rcdiicing central expenditure. 

It is siniilarly pos.siblc to climinatc anothcr 
contention made in thc Rcport. In considering 
thc claiiii of Assam to thc procccds of thc cxcise 
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duty o?i Assíiin oil, tlic nutiior reinarks that tho 
iiK*idence of tlie tax does not fali on tlic pro- 
ducing province and Miat therc is no cconoinic 
justification for (liis elaiin. It ought to be 
pointed oiit that, froni the viewpoint of applicd 
eeononii<‘s, ineidence of a tax is not always a 
good index of justificaiion to appropriatc the 
receipts. [f the rcst of índia can appropriatc 
tlie cxcisí» duty on Assam oil on tluí ground 
that Assam does not bcíar the tax, índia should 
aiso he abie to claim the duty levied on oil by 
l^urma after her separation, on the same 
ground. The ineidence of the foresi charges 
does not fali on the province when tlie forest 
Products are scmt out outside. If a tobacco 
excise is levied in Madras, the ineidence will 
partly fall on Bengal; but, that will not 
certainly be a ground for asking Madras to 
relin(|uish th(' <*laim on the total receipis. As 
the ineidence of an export duty falis someiimes 
on the purcliasers, the r('C(*ipts from such duties, 
on Sir Ottos reasonings ought not to form part 
of the revenu(‘S of the duty-levying contrary. 
In view of the assistance granted to Assam 
(which, by the way, takeii togother wilh the 
decreaseíl provision for lhe cost of lhe Assam 
Rifles, will liardly satisfy the needs of that 
provinceI, it is unnecessary to press this point 
further; but om* feels that Sir Otto Niemeyer*s 
obiter dicium is noi justified by economic 
practice anywlieíe. Perliaps, from the slaíid- 
point of broad e({uily, Sir Otto is right; but, it 
is unjust to ask Assam lo observi» cípiily, when 
efjuity in olher sphercs is far from being 
attained. 

III 

Tlie general scheme of the Niemeyer report 
is based upon the principies laid down by the 
new Act. After making special reconimenda- 
lions for Sind, Orissa, Assam and the Frontier 
Province, he st ates the results of his ciKjuires 
as regareis the assistance ^o be required by the 
provinces as from the date on which provincial 
autonomy commences. Irrespeetive of the 
ultimato allocalion of the income-tax receipts, 
a definite scale of assistance is recommendcd. 
This assistance, howev(*r, is not necessarily to 
takc the firm of a direct transfercnce of cash 
from the Centre to the pnwainces. Tn the cases 
of Bengal, Bihar, Assam, the N.-W. F. P. and 
Orissa, the whole, and in the case of the Central 
Provinces, a part of the debts contracted to the 
Centre prior to the Ist April, 1936, arc to be 
wiped ofT, and this will mean a nct anniial 
saving of some lakhs in cach i)rovincc.* 

* As regords other provinces, the debts, after 


Togctlier with this, is to be operative a further 
increasc in the provincial share of the jute- 
export duty above the prescribed minimum of 
50 per cent. This share, under the Niemeyer 
recommendation is to be raiscd to 62^ per cent, 
and this will give the jute-growing provinces an 
increasc in the annual revemie. Bengal, for 
example, has becn receiving about 160 lakhs 
for the last two years as the result of the trans- 
ferance of half of the net proceeds of the export 
duty on jute. The operation of the Niemeyer 
recommendation will give Bengal a further sum 
of 42 lakhs annually. These assistances, in the 
shape of remission of d(‘bt-charges and of an 
increased share in the jute-export duty, will 
not go the whole length in all cases. And, so, 
to completely fill the gaps, and lo assist tliose 
provinces which will not benefit from the above 


provisions, cash 
Th(‘ suhstanee o 

grant 

s will hílvtí to he 

made. 

f the 

award 

looked 1 

iit as a 

whole, will 1)(* e 

lear from the 

follovving 

(abh; : 


(In 

lakhs) 



S 

Ph 

Amou 11 1 of 
Assistance 

Saving on 
debt-cancella 
tion 

F urther 
revenue from 
jute-export 
duty 

Cash grant 
from the 
Centre 

Bengal 

75 

35 

42 

nil. 

Bihar 

25 

22 

2.5 

nil. 

C. P. 

15 

15 

nil. 

nil. 

Assam 

45 

15.5 

2.25 

.30^ 

N.-W.F.P. 

110 

12 

nil. 

lOOt 

Orissa 

50 

0.5 

0.25 

40J: 

Sind 

105 

nil. 

nil. 

105§ 

U. P. 

Piinjab, ISÍudra*' and 

25 

nil. 

nil. 

258 § 

Bfimbay 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 


It will bí‘ a|)p{in‘nt From the above lhat, 
in making his recommendalions, Sir Oito 
Niemeyer has sacrificed principli' to exi>ediency. 
If, for example, the principie of d(*bt-cancella- 
tion is to be accpjited, it is natural that. every 
province will want to benefit from its adoptV)n. 
Sir Otto, on the other hand, has (‘xlerided the 
benefits only to those provinces which would 
reciuirc assistance permanently. The reason 
why only a part of the debts of the Ontral 
Provinces has been cancelled is that no more 
relief is necessary for that province. Similarly, 
the fact that the U. P. will require assistance 

deductíon of ihf. provincial balance^ will bo Consolidated 
al a separatc unifonn rate of intcresl for each province. 
The rale is bclween 4 p.c. and 4,5 p.c. 

* Subjccl to spccial provisions for lhe Assam Rifles, 
t To 1)? rcconsidcrcd after five years. 
t With some addítional non-recurrent granis. 

§ For ten years. The grant is gradiially to diminish, 
and to disappear wilh the extinctiun of tlie Barragc debl 
in aboul 45 years. 

§SFor five years only. 
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for fivc years only, and Sind for 45 years has 
Icd Sir Otto to refuse them thc benefit of debt- 
canccllation and to grant them relief by cash- 
íáubvcntions for limited periods. 

Vicwed from the standpoint of financial 
arithinetic, there ought not to be any objection 
against Sir Otto^s schcme. If it is once 
admittcd that onc provincc requires assistance, 
wliilc anothcr does not, differential trcatment 
miist come to exist. If thc debts of tlic déficit 
provinces are not canoelled, thcy wili rcquirc 
eash granis, and there is in essencc no diffcrencc 
between tliese two alternativos if thc assistance 
is goiiig to be perinanent. But, even then, 
there is reason io be afraid that differenees in 
pnncii)les will lead to imfricndly jealoiisies in 
the Eederal Lcgislature under the reforms. 

IV 

The jnain objeetions againsl lhe seale of 
íissisííinee and the ways of granting tliem have 
b(‘en Iwo-folil. On tlu one hand, the provinces 
of the Punjah, Aladras and Bombay liave all 
objeeled again>: the absenee of any immsion 
for lh(*m. In the report, Sir Otto’s main 
e o n I e n t i o ii has be(*n that all (hese three 
proviiic(*s have ree('ived some help in one way 
or anolh(*r. The constitution of thc separate 
proviuee of Orissa has given an ammal relief 
of 20 lakhs to Madras and of 8 lakhs lo Bihar, 
while Bombay will be, ablc to save nearly 
90 lakhs a year as lhe result of separation of 
Sind. In the case of the Punjal), the argument, 
íis staled in a press eommimi(|ne, se(*ms to be 
that the j)rovinee had ref^eived relief when the 
TV.-\V. F. P. Wtts sejiarated from it. Whik' the 
IrealiiKíiit accord(Ml lo Bombay has been 
eharaelerised by Sir II. P. Mody as a sub- 
venlion from the |)rovincrs wliicli have ina<le 
the largesi sacriíices to those which have made 
tlie leasl,’’ the argument put forth with regard 
to the Punjal) is regarded by the Punjabees as 
littie short of an unkind hit. Thc changes that 
have taken placo in the finanees of the 
Punjab diiring tlie 35 years following the 
s(*i)aration of the Frontier provincc have been 
given littie consideration, and Punjabee public 
opinion anticipates a continuoiis series of 
déficit years under thc coming reforms. 

Here, in Bengal, however, thc critiei-sm 
centres mainly around the jute-export duty, 
fand also around the allocation of the inconie- 
tax, to which we shall refer later). While thc 
12^ j)er cent increase in the distributablc share 
of tlie proceeds of the jiite-cxport duty has 
been welcomed, it has been almost unanimously 
recognized that Sir Otto Nicmeycr has put 


forth unsound arguments in conncction with 
his recommendations. He doubts whcthcr thc 
argument that the incidcnce of this duty falis 
wholly on the producer can be maintained. It 
is true that no concretc statistical proof of this 
contention can at present be adduced. But, 
it is at the same time an undoubted fact that, 
if thc incidcnce of the export duty is not upon 
thc producers, it is neither upon anybody elsc 
in índia. If on the scorc of incidcnce no case 
can be made out for the jute-growing areas, 
it is neither possible to justify the appropriation 
of thc duty by the other parts of the country. 

The claim of Bengal to the whole of the 
jute-export duty is based on other grounds. 
The main argumeni would be that jute is tho 
mainstay of the finanees of Bengal, and the 
land-revenue realization, thc excise, registration 
and judicial receipis all depend on efficient 
and eíTective cultivation of jute. If Bengal is 
merely to remain content with a share of the 
exj)ort duty, the Federal Legislature, in which 
nicmbers from other provinces will preponder- 
ate, may raise or lower the duty aceording to 
the vaiying needs of the (Vntral exchequer. 
An alteration of the duty in fav'oiir of thc 
central finanees will undoubtedly alTect the 
industry as well as the revenues of Bengal. If 
on the other hand the whole of the export 
<luty is transf(‘rred to the giowing areas, thc 
Federal Legislature will have no inierest of its 
own in altering the duly and it is only in that 
case thal the inierest of the jule-growing areas 
will be fully S(*rved. The main reason wliy 
the arguments that are strongly advocated in 
Bengal receive a none too warm reception elsc- 
where is to be found in tlie failure of the 
oulsiders to realize lhe supremo importance of 
jute in the ('conomy of Bengal. 


The most complicaled part of the Nicmeycr 
report deals with the distribution of lhe income- 
tax receipts. The amount of income-lax 
receipts after the separation of Burma will be 
about 13.6 crores, of which 1.75 crores will re- 
present receipts from companies, Chiof Com- 
missionerV Provinces and salaries of the 
servants of the federal govermiHmts. An 
amount of nearly 12 crores will thus be avail- 
able to be shared in by the Centre and the 
units. The White Pa])er suggested that thc 
amount to be transferred to thc provinces 
should be between 50 and 75 per cent 
of thc amount available for distribution, 
but the Act has left the exact i)roportion to be 
determined by an order-in-council. Sir Otto^s 
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rocínnmonilíition is Lliíit thc sharcs to be distri- 
biitíid to tfio proviiHTs sliould bc 50 por ccnt 
of tlio iiot ainoii/ií availablo. 

For tlio first ívw yoars tliis, liowcvcr, will 
inoaii li((I(*, 011 accoiint of thc provision that 
a block aiiioiiiil sliall bo rotainod by tlio Centre 
out of lho provincial share. Instead of fixins 
a doíinito ainount for arinual retention, Sir Otto 
has inado lhe ainount to bc retaincd, (and 
oonsc(|uoiitly, thc ainount to be transforred to 
thc provinoes), dependent upon an iinprove- 
inont in the railway-finanoc. The author of 
thc report rcinarks as follows : 

“ Thí* power of lho Coniral Govornnionl lo burroiiílcr 
a sliaro of ils n veniieh will iii faol Jargcly drpend €>n 
lln? »xtcnl lo whirh ils iiiain oxpansive revemio licad, 
I7J., Inromo-Tax, progressos, and on tlio (íxlinl lo whioh 
lho Kailways movo towardb atlaíiiirig a siirpliis as con- 
loinplalod hy lho Kailway Administraiion al tho timo of 
tlio J*oroy Cftmmittio. Il is iii iiiy viow very desirahio to 
givo lioili lho Contrai Covornmont and lho Provincos an 
inlorosl in .?ocnring thoso r sidts and a sharo in their 
advantagos if and a« soon as thoy are achiovod.” 

IIc rcf*oinin(‘nds tlicrcforc tliat thc ainount 
to bc retaincd under scciion 138 (á) should bc 
for lhe first fivc ycars, in cach ycíir, the wliole 
or such ainount as, to^clhcr witli thc net 
Railway coniributions, will brinjí thc Central 
Covcrnincnt s sharc in thc divisiblc lotai upto 
13 cror(‘s, whichever is Icss. For lhe next fivc 
ycars, thc ainount rctain(*d will bc í^radually 
<liniinish(‘d by an cqual ainount every ycar, 
uniil it disappears. 

Thc iinplicalitm of tlicsp rcconiinnndations 
will 1h* ilifrerent under diffcrcnt circuinstances. 
If lhí‘ tolal of lhe divisiblc ])orlion of the 
incoin(‘-tax rcccipts and thc biul^ct rcccipts 
from thc railways does not coine up to 
13 crores, the provinces will g;ct iiothinp; at all. 
If thc railway-rcccipts incrcasc, thc ainount to 
bc retaincd oul of thc jirovincial sharc will be 
ncTcssarily sinallcr, and thc provinces will 
accordini^ly j^ct a portion cach. If, for cxainplc 
in any ycar within lhe next (|uinqucnniuni thc 
railway-contribution ainounts to 4 crores and 
thc divisiblc total of thc incoine-tax rcccipts 
to 12 cror(»s, thc Centre will kecp 6 crores as 
its own 50 per cent sharc and 3 crores out of 
the j)rovincial sharc. Thc provinces will thus 
have 3 crores only to sharc ainonfç thernsclves. 

It is diffieult to realize why the provinces’ 
sharc of the incoinc-tax has been made con- 
tiiifícnt upon thc improveinent of the railway- 
rcccipts. It is no doubt true that thc Centre, 
saddlcd with a burden of nearly 4.50 crores on 
account of thc assistancií to be fçivcn to thc 
provinces in othcr forins, will not be able to 
distribute any considcrable ainount of thc 


income-tax rcccipts unless its revenues increase. 
But, there is little justification for inakinp; thc 
transference ílcpcndcnt on thc railway-rccciiits 
alonc. In such a case thc provinces’ sharc will 
depend upon thc efficicnt nianagcincnt of a 
Service o ver which thcy will have no control 
and over which the iníluence of even the 
Federal Lcgielature will be practictilly absent. 
It would have been better ])crhaps to lutike 
thc transference dependent ufion a general 
iinprovcnient in the finances of the Federal 
Government. If thc railway-rccei|)ts do not 
improve, but other revenues do, there is no 
reason why thc Fiíderal G<^vcrnment should 
still rctain more than its fair sluirc of thc 
income-tax rcccipts. 

While this arrangement is thus not free 
from objection, stronger jirotcsts have been 
raised in Bcngal against lhe rclalivc projiorlion 
in which the provincial sharc, if any, is to Im* 
distributed ainong thc provinces infrr .se.* 
'riic fact that Bombay and Bcngal hav^e been 
placed on the same levei has been ri‘C(‘ivcd li(*re 
with misgivings. Thc argumenis givcn by 
Sir Otto Niemcycr are nowhcrc very explicit, 
and in this case in particular, they are 
absolutcly unconvincing. Even if there has 
ben an adverst* movcmtait in th(* collcction 
figures, Bcngals large population is not a 
negligiblc factor, aiaí, so, if residenet» and 
population liave both been aílojited as bases 
of distribiilion, Bcngal ought to have been 
givcn thc highcr jicrccnltigc (24 jicr cent.) 
rccommcndcd by the Pcrcy Committce. Tlicre 
is howevcr, no justificalion for the luie and 
cry that has been raised in Bcngal. It ought 
to be remembered that thc only bcnidit tliat 
Bombay is to secure from the Feileral govern- 
ment will come through this channcl. 

VI 

All these may appear to be strong grounds 
for altering the Niemcycr rccommtMidalions. 
In fairness, howevcr, to Sir Otto, it must be 
admilted that his has been a very dilTiculI task. 
It goes to thc credit of the author lhat tlie 
amount of satisfaction which hc has been able 
to aceord to the conílicting claims is un- 
doubtedly large, an<l his plan will ccrtainly 
Work infinitcly Ijcttcr than the system that is 
soon Corning to a dose. 

Parliament, it appears, lias a great faith 
in Sir Otto Niemcycr, and it is conscíuiently 

* The percentage are the fellowing : Madras 15, 
Boniliay 20, Ueiigal 20, II. P. 15. Punjah 8. Bihar 10. 
C. P. 5, Assam 2, N.-W. F. V. 1, Orissa 2, Siiid 2, 
Tolol, 100. 
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tíxi^ccted tluit every reconimcndation of his 
vvill bo translfitod into an ordcr-in-council. 
Wc eaii theioiorcí tak(í tiio Nioiiioyer rcport as 
lho final touoli to tlie systeni introdiiccd by 
tho Act of 19;W, and tbr b(‘st tliat can bo done 
nndor tho oiiruinstanoos is to oinphasize ity 
dofeots wliilo lhe systein is in working. VVith 


tiie Congross in thc Icgislature, thc popnlar 
vievvpoint is likoly to bc adequatcly rc- 
presonted, and it inay bc cxpected that an 
aotnal obsoivation of thc shortconiings of the 
plan will inako for altorations in the orders- 
in-eouncil. 

May 16, ]{«6. 


THE TREATMENT OF DISEASE 

By tuk latk Rao Baiiadur Pandit 
K. VIOEKESALINCJAM PAN^rULU, 
Itajahmundry 


Entvr —Sankara Rao garid, wliihí Somasnndara 
Sastri and oth(‘rs aro in tluMi* soais. 

San KA. \V(*I1, sir, how is your boy\s 
lioaltli? So you havon^t oallod in tho pliysioian 
nainod by nio? 

Soma. 'flio boy s only growing worse and 
worso in hoalth; thoroV no iinproveinent at all. 
'J1u‘ lor(‘ign(‘i‘’s^ sysioin of (roatin(*nt, sir, will 
nol agroo witli onr j)(‘oplo. That^s why I Imven^t 
oall(‘(l in lho dootor roooiiimondod by you. 

San KA. If not llio foroign treatinont, by 
whoin aro you g(*tting ovon thc ^ black *3 troat- 
niont oaiTÍ(‘(l on? At loast in that, a soincwhat 
good hand will have to Ix* sccurod with carc. 

Soma. No inodioino is boing got adininis- 
torod by anybody as y(*t. Whon thoro was an 
attaok of f(‘Vor for throo days at the vory start, 
no inodioiiu' was givon in, sinoo thorc was 
AwmavaniA in tho town and sho inight possibly 
como ovor with hor visitation, in whioh caso 
modioal troalinont would do harni all thc more. 
On tho night of lho third day, lho grandamo in 
our family oxaminod tho boy’s pulse and said 
distinotly tliat it indioatod i)ossossion by a devil. 
^1ion, I gave uj) all thought of nuídioal treat- 
mont, oonsidoring that it was no good going in 
for it aftor sho liad spt)kon to that oíTcct. Sho 
is a porson of ovor oiglity y(‘ars of age. Nobody 
knows i)uls(‘-oxamination in tho way she does. 
Ilor obsorvation cannot be falso. Sho bas borne 
somo ton sons and daughtcrs, who have all 
passod away. Seeing that thoy all fell ill and 
she usod to watoli by their sido, wo must boliovo 
(in hor diagnosis) without fail. 

Sanka. What, are you gotting the art of 
exorcism tricd? 

Soma. Just somcthing likc it I ain getting 

(1) An honorific in Telugu. 

(2) Allopathíc. 

(3) Nalive (Ayiirvedic). 

(4) The Molhcr-goddcss (of Small-pox). 


dono. Our Vomuri Sambanna ro[)(*alod oortain 
inoanlalions, gavo saorod ^ ash(‘s * to l)o takon in 
and smoarod some (|uantily of it all ov(*r lho 
body. That night, our boy sot uj^ orios all tho 
fiorcíu* and wont on talking away in sloei> till day- 
broak; ho f(‘ll on tho bed and rollod about this 
sido and that. AVo imderstood that, by reason 
of thoso ashos boing onohantod ashos, tho devil 
within had undergone agony in that way 
throngh consuming hoat. Aft(‘rwards, Sam¬ 
banna turn(‘d up, folt tho pulso and romarkod 
lo lhe* sanu» offoot. Wdíat wo Ihonghl and 
whal h(‘ said talliod; and lhat brought in 
V('rifioation. 

Sanka. What, Sambanna gadids**» tn‘at- 
ment! And that, for your boy! Up to last yoar, 
he was a cook in my ol(h*r brother^s housohold 
and usod to bohavo like a supremo sooundrol. 

Soma. Ah, doidt you say so, sir. Who knows 
what snakc íinds harbour in what hole? Aftor 
he luul stolon and run away with a silvor vosse*! 
from your homo and got disohargod from jail, 
Sambayya ropairod to Malayalam and stay(‘d 
th(»ro for six months, acíjuiring knowlodge of not 
a í(*w s])ells. Oh, in how many homos in this 
town do you Ihink ho has boon plying his devil- 
driving praotioo? Thoroughly roliablc pcoplo 
have stat(*d that sov(‘ral folks have bcon hoaled. 
If he ownod no i)roíioionoy at all, could ho, sir, 
so inuoh as dare to move about foarlossly like 
that in thc streets with a beard ovcrgrown and 
n crimson forehead-mark on, a margosa cudgol 
in hand and a i)air of sandals for the fcct? 1^11 
just i)ut onc query ; you answer nic that. If his 
were sheer prctonco, would all the exorcists 
round about us— and there are so inany of thoni 
—simply look on and hold their pcacc in tolo- 
rnnee? That Sambanna is possessed of niighty 
powors is strongly borno out by the very faot of 

(5) A term of contempt in colloquial Telugu. 
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onr hoy rolling aiunii in bod till dawn aítev thc 
adiiiiiiistralion of sacrcd asÍ!(*s by liiin. 

Sanka. Is Íbis all tlic evidenco in vorifica- 
tion, or has anytfiing (*lso turiiod iip before you? 
On tb(* wliolr, lliosr wlio piit on appearanoes in 
tlu‘ nainí‘ nf spt^lls are all binnbuíçs. 

Soma. Hari! Ilari! Don’t yoii say sncli 
a Word; it will eiiíail sin. This vSambanna 
ofí(‘eled a cur' in three <lays, when Venkappa 
Soniayazuiu j^aruV wife was afUicted with devil- 
posscssion and Ibe sanu* would nol leave ber by 
any ineans. Only sincí' tluai, SoniayayiUlu gani 
has beeii granting adinission into bis (juarters to 
Sainbayya witliont let or bindranee and treating 
biin a,s onc wilb bis own life-breatb. Wby 
woiild an old ‘ widí)w’s son wbo was past 
sevi‘nty y(‘ars of ag(‘ and bad p(‘rfonni‘d oblation^ 
and saerifiívs sb(»w biin any regard, iinb‘ss tlu‘r(‘ 
existiMl any sp(‘('ial inerit nianilVsi in biin? 1 
liear, ((wj, Ibat, alter treatni(*nt by Sanibanna, 
Soniayaznbi ganis wife bas bad ber bealUi 
tborougbly r(‘slored and bas also eoine to be in 
/tbe fainily way. Tbaiiks to bis good luok, 
Soinayazubi gani is lo be presented wilb a son or 
dangbter llioiigb lie bas inarried late in life. 

San KA. A\'(‘ll, w(‘ll! Ts tbat it? I know 
all tb<‘ ante<‘(‘dents of tliis atíair betler tban yonr- 
self. Isirt \'enkappa Soinayazubr.s bouse 
HÍtiial(‘d jii>l bebind iny own? Jiis wife is below 
twenty years of agí*. Tbe bnsband is an old 
* widow s son ’ advaneed in age beyond s(‘V(*nty. 
So tbe two wouldidt agri*e togetber bui used 
to go on (luarrelling witb eaeb otber. Tbe old 
‘ widow s son ’ was all siis|)ieion. Wbat a rnin- 
ous aet on tbe jiart of tbai aged fellow of a 
Venkapjia Soniayazubi to bave inarried again 
vvbile lie bad a tree-like stalwart of a son forty 
years old! Even wben engaged as a cook in niy 
elder brotli(‘rs bonsí*liold, tbis Sainbayya gadu 
(juietly attaebed biniself to tbai Sonndevamina.7 
í)f late, on aeeount of ber gctting litile scope for 
outside game owing to tbe presenee of Venkap])a 
Somayazubrs younger sistí»r in tbe family, tbai 
devil took possession of ber for a inonib^s time 
in order to bring aboiii tbe expulsion of tbe 
sisier-in-law. Tbe d(’vils possessing ber are 
living ones only and not dead ones! Tbis is all 
tliere is about Sambayya easting oiit a devil in 
tbeir bouse. 

Soma. Never mind; wbat matters it to us 
wbat all transpires in whose bouse? Be it but 
a clay-made eat, tbe essential tbing for it is to 
catch tbe mouse. If only our boy’s bealth be 

(6) A ccumium trrm of rríerence. 

(7) The title applied to the wife of a * Somayazulu * 
(one who has performed a yagnam or sacrifice). 


cured by tbis rnan^s powers of exorcism, that 
will just do for us. 

San KA. íJow is the cure to be effected 
nnlcss medicai treatinent is given? Do give up 
tbese fond faneies and eall in a good pliysioian 
and get bim to apply medicines now at least. 
Tbese exoreist praeiiees are of no avail. 

Soma. A fresb treatinent bas to be entered 
npon only afier we bave waited and watobed for 
some four days from tbe eommeneement (of the 
presfiil trealment) and fouiid no effect. But 
irs no good our gidting impatient. Without 
relying exelusively on our grandame^s word, 1 
bav(» sí‘nt to eonsult the sootbsayer |)ariab- 
woman al Koonalamma’s« 'IVuiple. Slie too states 
lliat, li‘n days baek, while the boy was passing 
along lb(‘ stre(‘l after an oil-batb, a kawinrc- 
(iraham^^ bauniing tb(‘ ‘ holy fig^ iree beoana* 
enamoun'd and l(H»k pos.session of bim. Tbai 
pariab-woman’s word is amjdy verified. 
Hi‘sides, as wí* (iU(*stioned ibe foriune-tcdling 
gypsy-woman wbo ealled at our bouse tbe otber 
day for abns, sbe also jusi observed in iluí main, 
llumgb wifb some sligbt iliscrepaneies, tbat ii 
was tb(‘ toiieb of a diwil. Sbe, too, is a jierson 
making MMÜiabli* divinations. Ev(‘n tb(*se 
devils, for lluâr iiari, doirt. give oul ib(*ir own 
names eorr(*etly : ibey say one tbing to one and 
anotber tbing lo anotber. Don’i you see, wbere- 
as at Koonaíanima s Temph» it was given out lo 
be a kauiincíujníhani, tbe gypsy slated it was 
a ltr(thiN(imkíiltíi,siM^ Wdiiebever of tb(‘se two il 
l)(s tbe lr(‘atmenl is tbi‘ same. Tberc^dre only, 
tbe day before yest(*rday nigbt, tbey gave tbe 
boy a batb, seated bim witbin tbe coloured- 
powdíT diagram (»f .sorcííry and W(‘nt tbrougb a 
lot of ritual witb (be ebanting of sjiells. IVrbaps 
by reason of tbe devil baving I)e(*n exoreised, 
tbí* boy, unablí* to sit up, fell into a swoon and 
drooped down to tbe rcar. 

San KA. Now, tben'’s neitber devil nor 
demon for your ebap. Do abandon tbat eourse 
al tbis stage at l(*ast, and look to medicai 
tr(»aunent. 

Soma. Everytbing was elean gonc with the 
day before yesterday nigld/s rites of the sacrifice 
of a fowl after its being passed round tbe boy\s 
porson, tbe abslraction of tbe devil into a bottle 
and its internment amidst tbe ceremony of gbost- 
slaugbter. Now, tbe boy is (piite free frora 
tbat malady of devil-possession. A friend 
baving roniarked tbat it looked like the mis- 
chief of black magic, I am gctting Veerahanu- 

(8) The goddess of yoiinglíng». 

(9) A female ghost. 

(10) The vile or íierce ghost of a Brahmin woman. 
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viantajapam^^ pcrformod and * sacrcd ashcs ’ I got Navagrahajapam^^ also started today and 
applied to thc boy in that ronnection. I havc havo beon going on with it. So thc boy slopt 
nono of that suspicion at proscnt. Only, last night in bed, motionless and quict. In this 
anothcr thing has cropped up incanwhilc. As belialf, it will go up to thc true of ono baglS all 
we just tricd to soe what thc woinan at told from start to finish, and not fali short of 


Porantalu^s Templo would declaro on consulta- 
tion, ahc averred a ncw thing to thc effect that 
(God) Venkatcswarlu had takon possession of 
thc boy and had becn haraasing him. VVhilo 
wo were wondering, ‘ Oh dear, what^s this? 
One ttouble out^ anothcr troublo is in! 
Vonkateawarlu possessed thc boy’s aunt at homo 
and disclosed himself as thc cause (of thc wholo 
troublo). At that point, thc mothcr set apart 
in dcdication two of tho jcwols on hor person 
as an intondod ofTcring to tho deity and vowcd 
that, should tho boyV ailmcnt bc curcd and his 
h( alth rostorod, she would prooood íon a i)ilgrim- 
ago) to thc suminit of Tirupati Ilill and offer 
ii|i hor hair-braid and thc ontire sot of ornamonts 
takon ofT from all over her body. I vowcd, 
too, that I w'ould brand a buli as a * saorod buli ’ 
anil lot him oíT at large in thc namc of (God) 
Venkatcswarlu. 

Sanka. IIow long soover you si)oak, yoii 
spoak only of devils, deitios and onchantments; 
l)iit you don^t so much as think of medicine! 
Novor mind tho oxponso of somo ten rui) 0 CR. 
Do go ovor at onco and fctch thc doctor and 
gol medicine administered. 

Soma. From your romarks, it looks as 
though you imagino I am fighting shy of 
ox|)cnso. Mamon—thc curso of widowhood bo 
on his consort! Is lucre, sir, dearor than lifo? 
If tho boy gots all right. Til, if so wantod, give 
away for an offcring to tho god all my possos- 
sií»ns without rosorvation. In my hcart of hoarts, 

1 |)urposo to cover ovor with a plate of silvor 
at lhe cost of a thousand rupoos tho Southern 
throshold of tho god^s templo at Tirupati aftor 
tlio boy recovors his hoalth. IVo shellod out 
fifty rupoos oxclusivoly to Rambanna. At 
l^rosont, thore is no ond of oxponditure for 
(*nchantment ritos and oblations. Toniorrow, it 
will moan a hundrod rni)oos at tho low(»st in 
connoction with tho propitiation of tho ])lanots. 

I liavo boon paying so much to tho Brahmins 
ingagod in Suryanamd^karainA^ As Sid- 
dhcmtü^ garu oxaminod tho horoscopo and 
pronounood tho planet of Saturn to bo adverso, 

(11) Rfcitai of a spell in lhe naine of Ifaniiman the 
Valinnt. 

(12) Propitiatory saliitation to the Sun. 

(13) Astrologer. 


it. 

Sanka. Howovor much you spond, you 
aro not spending it in tho right way. 

Soma. What, sir? Thoy aro raising some 
commotion inside. Wcll, Vonkayya, what^s that 
hubbub about? 

Venka. Oh, what moro is thoro? Tho boy 
has developod hiccup and put on wild looks. 
Thc í)ulse in tho hand is drawing upw^ard. 
And tho hands and thc feot havo turnod cold. 

Soma. Vonkayya, you will run up forth- 
with and fotch Rudrayya garu. Wo’ll g(*t 
' chintatnam ’ or ' amritam ' administered. 
Thoro has, of courso, boon no lack of efTort on our 
j)art; wo havo takcn pains frooly to tho bost of 
our í)owor. Witliout any stint at all in rogard 
to monoy, wo havo oxpondod overy rupoo as if 
it w'oro a broktm cowry. All our trials are bound 
to go in vain in the absonce of Uivine graco. 
Whon lifo\s leaso has run out, can so many as 
a thousand physicians iinpart (furthor) lifo, 
supposing thoy como ovor? You run up cjuiekly 
for tho plivsician. Til go in. 

{Exit.) 

Sanka. Poor boy! Thoy havo withhold 
modicine and killod him for no reason! It woro 
vroll to soize and punish tho dovil-mongors and 
tho.se folks for having oommittod murdor. It 
is not six months sineo tho marriago was porpo- 
tratod! I fcol so strickon with griof at tho 
sight of that girl. Out of ignoranco, many 
])ooplo in the world do not otnploy medicai 
troatinont whon disoasos oceur, but sot up 
outerios against ghosts and domons, tako tho 
pationts tlirougli batlis, kcej) thom witli wot 
clothes on, got thom to bo thrashod, starvo thom 
without nourishmont, api)ly smotlioring smoko 
to thom out of oarthon pots and kill out ovon 
thoso promising to survivo. Ah, whon will this 
land of Hindu.stan be rid of this ignoranco? 
AVhon will poo])lo undorstand tho rulos of physi- 
cal hoalth, shako ofT suporstition and thrivo? 
Now I go. 

(Exit,) 

ÍTrans1at(‘rl from Telugii by Rao .Sahib Dr. V. 
Ramakríshna Rao, ^f.A., rli.D.I 

(14) Recital of mantrams in propitiation of the nine 
planet s. 

(15) A thousand rupees. 
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A SIDE-LIGHT ON THE MORLEY-MINTO REFORMS 


Jiiing lhe record of an interview of n 

(Tlii* sliirniy «lays prcccding lhe Morley-Mini Re- 
fonii'- llie (iery (lays uf llie Swadcslii Movenient- hav 
niiw shed iilT MiiK-h iif lheir cnnlroversial aspecl and art 
iiidicd nicinnrie''. Ihit 1» iliidentM of polilies who delighl 
iii readiiig laiwi-en lhe lines of greal (‘onslitiilioiial 
dociiiiKiits, lliey ar.- Mill things of ahidiiig inierest. The 
hdlowiiig inierview is a palriolic effori made liy a dis- 
liiigiiislied liidinil of lhe ofd (ioiigress (iroiip, Ihcn q 
law v|ii(|i-nl in Kiigland, lo plaee lhe case of It-ngal and 
Ilidia as il was in ihosc duys licfore llie celeliraled 
liiheral S rrelary of Slale. It alfords fiirlher, inier alia, 
.'III iniiiiiale instghl inio ilie eliaraeler of llial stalesinan 
and sliows whal iiieagre knowledge of Ilidia and llie 
liidiaii siiiialion a Seerelary of Slale of lhe intelleeliial 
1 'iililire of Joliii Morley possesseil. It aiso shows how 
llrilisli slatesnien eoiisidered eoiiipliaiiee wilh even lhe 
iiiost inoil sl reqiiests of Indians very risky. 

Kiillerisiii iii Knsiern Deiigal and Assam is shown 
liere lo liave oiilniii lhe wliole gamiil of its iisefiilness 
as atl illsirilllieiit of repression willioiil iiitieh siiceess, 

< nding sigiiilicaiilly willi lhe aeeeplanre of Fiiller’s 
ie‘ij;iialioii liy lhe .Seerelary of State and lhe eonseipicnt 
|'Oll•.'d( lalioii of a iiioie lilieral poliey lowards lhe viK'al 
■'■elioii of liidian opinion. 

Th ■ di'-tiní:iiished liidiaii referred lo in lhe tille was 
iio other lliati lhe late Sir (iliurn C.lliinder (lliose. Kl., 
who laler in life aeled on several oeeasiona as (iliief 
Jie.liee of liengui and was in his earlier years an 
inergelie ineinher of lhe Iiidian Naiional ('.onpress. 
Sir (iharii was at ihut time in Kiigland and. as lhe 
iiit rview shows. on lhe eve of his deparliire for Jnilia 
iifler w.niiing laiirels in l.ineohrs Inn. The interview 
li.ok plaee al lhe liidia OIliee, l,ondon, on Wedliesday 
lhe 17lh April, IW. 

This inieiview was foiind anioiii; lhe iinpiihlislied 
.M.S.S. of lhe late .Sir (iharii (ihiinder (ihoso. and lias Iwen 
reeei\ed from hi“ son. Mr. R. (i. C.hosIlarri.sler-at-Law.) 

}fr. Mnrinj: ^Ir. Ci Ihi s o, I aiii vory 
jilcasod lí) soe yoii. Siv Diivid liarr (Ihcn a 
Mciiihcr (if tlic Seerelary (if State lor India’8 
Cmmeil—Kfl.) lells ine lliat you liave been a 
Vakil (»f the Caleutta Hifíh Court and have 
praeli.sed lliere, tliat yoii eaine over lo rend for 
tli<> Mar, that yon liave fíot IiírIi honours liere, 
and a substanlial jirize froin Lineoln’s Tnn— 
yoii know pindiaps 1 belong to Lineoln’s Tnn— 
and Ibat yon liave taken groat interc.st in 
[iitlilie (piestions. My e o n g r u t u 1 u t i o n 8, 
JMr. Clbose, on your sueeess. 

Mr. (rhose: Tbank yon, Sir, for your 
kind eongratulations. I aiii Krateful to yon for 
baviiifí aeeorded to nic tbe bonour of an inlcr- 
vii‘vv witb yonrself. 

Mr. Morley: Not at all. I am always 
lileased to soe Indian gentlcincn of your 
])o.sition and attaininentH, Mr. Gho.se. 

Mr. (Jbose, yon eoiiie from ('alcutta, 
do yon not? Now do tell iiie, jileasi*, 
how affairs are at the present moment in 


dÍ8tmgui.'du'(l Indian vnth John Morley 

Eastern Betifíal and Assam. I have seen Sir 
B. Fnller three or fonr times liere. He seems 
to me a very eapahle oflieial and a man gifted 
with many qualities, but it has struck me that 



Sir Charu Cliander Chusc 


tliey aro not the qualities which wonld enable 
a man to tide over problems arising at a time 
of great piiblie exeitement. Now, will yon tell 
mc your eandid vimvs abont Maslern Bengal 
and A.ssam and I will keep theiii to niysclf. 

Mr. (IhoNc: Sir, 1 come from ('alentta 
and Caleutta is my honie. I was in (íaleutta 
upto tlic 26th of April last and I knew what 
our poople, felt about the Partition of Bengal. 

Mr. Morley: Excn.se mc, Mr. Glioso, the 
question of the Partition of Bengnl is no loiiger 
an o])eTi (piestion and although I shonld be glad 
to listen to anything that you might have to 
say abont it, 1 niay tell yon frankly that I do 
not sce any wiiy to re-open the (piestion. 

Mr. (rhose: If I niay venture to say so, 
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Sir, 1 was not i^oiiig to suggcst to you to rc- 
opcn thc qucstion of thc Partition of Beiigal. 
What I was going to say is this, that so long 
as Sir B. Fullcr was in Eastern Bcngal and 
Assam, things could not quiet down—why thcy 
could not quiet down, you. Sir, know very wcll 
tlic reasons, but though I bclicvc and although 
the people stili bclicve that thc Partition is a 
wrong to them tlicrc is a tendcnoy towards 
quietness in Eastern Bcngal and Assam since 



John Morloy 


Mr. Hiircs iissuiiiption uf oíTkmí a« Lieulcaiant 
Tiovomor. If a poliry of c o ii c i 1 i a t i o n is 
llu*re will 1)0 no moro IJarisal dis^turb- 
ancos (Mr. Morloy:— I Iiavo not for^otton 
thoin) (nioanin^ tlio Barisal disturbancos). 

Mr. Morlcy: I am rory «lad to lioar 
that, Mr. Ohosc. Notliinp; oan bo ^i^inod by 
furilior aüiitaíion about lho Bartilion of Bonp;al. 
Now toll ino, Mr. Ohoso, wluit do tlio pooplo 
of índia want, what do the (3onprcss Party 
want. 1 liavo boon a dilijíont stiidont, if I 
inay say so, of the writinKs in the Nativo Press 
of índia. Hero, (pointin^ to oertain printed 


matters lying on his table) you see 1 have 
translations inadc for me week by week of the 
iinportant matters ui)pearing in the Native 
Press and as 1 gatlicr from these writings 1 
find there was a great deal of contention and 
^ dispute at the last Congress between the 
extremist wing and thc rnoderate wing. Now 
tcll me what do these people, the extremists, 
want and who are they. 

Mr. Ghose: I believe, Sir, from tlio 
aoooimts that have roaehcd me that there was 
very littlo dispute between the extremists and 
the moderates at thc last Congress. Tlie 
extremists eount very littlo in the eounsels of 
the Congress. They do not eount as a foree to 
1)0 reckoned witli and the great bulk of 
Congressinon follow tlu; load of men like Mr. 
Gokhale and Mr. Dutt. 

Mr. MorUy: í am glad to lH‘ar that. I 
saw Mr. (ioklialo severa! times and Mr. Onlt 
twiee or thrieo last year here and I found that 
they woro sensiblo num, rnoderate men and lliat 
ono eould go a long way with them. But I 
want to hear from you, Mr. (Ihoso, what you 
in Índia really want. Now I am not a man 
who would grudge to give to people more than 
I eould holp it and I am an.xious to do some- 
Ihing for índia. But as I say, it is diifieult to 
know (ho mind of Índia and 1 want to know 
from you what you want. 

Mr. (fliosc: Sir, brieíly pu(, what our 
peoi)lo want at the iirosent day is some nal 
voiee in the direetion of the jioliey in índia so 
that thoro may bo a ehaneo of fulíihnent of tlu' 
jiledgos given to our poojile by our lato Ciuotai 
and the Parliamont of the 1'nitod Kingdoni. 
\Ve want that there should bo at loast oin* 
Iiidian on the Vieeroy s Kxeeuiive ('uuneil. 

Mr. Morlvy: You moan, the Vieorov s 
Legislativo Couneil. 

Mr. Gliotic: No, Sir, I moan the Vieoroy’s 
Exeeutivo (k)uneil. 

Mr. MorUy: AVell, that is something 
wlíich is (luite now. That has luwor becn 
suggesteil to mo. What has beon suggestod to 
me is that thoro should b(‘ an Indian on iny 
Couneil here. 

Mr. (tIwsc: Sir, I shall be coniing to that 
in a inoment. But as I was saying, we want 
an Indian on the Vieeroy's líxeeutivo Couneil 
and this has beon suggestod in the Congress for 
many a year. (Mr. Ãlorloy—I have not heard 
that). AVe. say that the time has eome whe)' 
with iierfeet safety to the maintenanee of 
British rule— and here 1 may throw in the 
observation that thc best among us liave no 
other wish than to sec England^s rule broad 
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based ÍTi Intiifi—an Indian iiiay be sunimonnd 
to sii on tlio Vicci*oy's Council. 

Mr. Morlcy: But why do you want an 
Indian on tlio Vicoroy s Exccutivc Couneil? 
Wonld it not do if you had an Indian on niy 
Couneil Iktc? 

Mr. iihoiüc: Sir, if you vvere to ^rant us 
thi.s boon, naniely, tliat tlierc jshould be an 
Indian on the Couneil of tlie Seeretary of State 
in W hiteliall, you would earn tlie gratitiidc of 
tluí Indian pooplc. 

Mr. Morlcy: Mr. (Ibosc, let mo not ii>- 
teiTupt you. Please |)roceod in your way. í 
am only a lisitener. 

Mr. Ctlíosc: As I was sayin^ \ve want 
an Indian on tlic Viceroy s Exeoutive Couneil 
and ono on your ('ouneil. 

Mr. Morlcy: You seo, Mr. Cdioso, the 
two qiKvstions aro diíT('rent. Tlio svvord in 
índia ean b<! liold only by one porson. If you 
liavo two jíorsons holding; ttio svvord, it is a 
soureo of woaknoss. You liavo in i I i t a r y 
quoslions eonstantly eoininj^ up boforo the 
Vieori»y and it is folt—niind you—I am 
roprodueinii; tlie arfíumonts used by my 
advisors- -tliat you eannot liavo an Indian on 
tlie Vieoroy\s Executivo Couneil. 

^fr. (Jhofic: Sir, from our point of view, 
wo say tliat tlio Indian wlio ean bo irustcd in 
Ihose niattors, military (piostions I moan, ean 
suroly bo found in Índia, But, Sir, if it is folt 
tliat you eannot trust an Indian with, say, tlio 
|)ortfolio of tlio Home Departmont, or, shall 
\vf‘ say, tlio Financial Departmont, I am siiro, 
Sir, you will kindly cxeiiso my spoakinp; quito 
frankly to you, (Mr. Morloy : Mr. Clioso, I 
pray of you not to hositalc to toll mo anytliinjj; 
tlial may bo passiufç in your mind) wo say ihat 
porliaps it will not be diflicult to find oiit a 
siiitablo Indian fit to be tlio Lej^al Moiubcr of 
tlio Viecroy’s Executivo Couneil and tliat wc 
lia\'o Indian gentlomcn cajiablo to hold tlioir 
own against any mon sont oiit from England. 

Mr. Morlcy: Now, Mr. Oliosc, we wilI 
assumo a Iiy[)otliotieal case. Wc will assume 
tliat we liav^e an Indian Legal Momber of the 
Vieoroy^s Couneil. Now, lio wouhl debate on 
íluostions otlior than legal just as any otlicr 
momber, would hc not? I quite believe tliat 
you liave Indian lawycrs wlio aro as capable 
as any men here. 

Mr. Ghose: Sir, as the status of the 
Legal Meinbor at the prosont day stands, hc 
would. But, I believe, I am right in saying that 
before Sir Hcnry Mainc^s time—hc was a 
inember of Lord Lawroncc*s Govornment— 
(Mr. Morley : I knew Maine very well) the 


Legal Mcmbcr did not sit on the Couneil whcn 
the Couneil werc oceupied with other than 
legal (lucstions. I have not got the refercnce by 
mc but I could find out the refercnce for you. 

Mr. Morlcy: Mr. Ghose, I shall find out 
inysclf. Now what you say very grcatly 
interests me. I am very glad you carne to soe 
mc. (Mr. Morlcy here made a note of what 
I had said). 

Mr. Ghose: As I say, Sir, the Legal 
Member before Sir Hcnry Maine occ\ii)ied a 
sort of an inferior position, if one may say so 
in the Couneil. Now, what we say is this, 
that—I am not giving up my point, Sir, that 
you should havo an Indian on the Viccroy’s 
Excc.utivc Couneil with full powers so to spcak 
—you ean have an Indian Legal Mcmbcr on 
the Viccroy’s Couneil under the conditions and 
the limitations as used to prevail before Mainc^s 
time. Why wo are so kcen about an Indian on 
the Vieeroy*s Exeoutive Couneil is this—every- 
thing originates in índia; there all projccts are 
fashionctí into shape, the wholc tíiing is cut 
and dricd there and thcn it is sent to England 
to the Seeretary of State for his approval. We 
feel that it is all essential that in the originat- 
ing stage we should havo Indian opinion ro- 
presentod on the Vicoroy\s Exeoutive Couneil 
and that thal would go a great way to give 
peaco and contentm(‘nt to our ptíople. Now, 
although the Indian L(»gal Mcmbcr under the 
conditions as I have attemptod to sketch before 
you would not be cntitlcd, as a matter of riijlit, 
to give his opinion on other than Legal 
(|Uestions, still, I apprehcnd, that in practico 
the Viceroy and the Members of Couneil would 
ofton consult him (hc would be always noar 
by and with the Government of índia) and if 
he wcro an Indian of great s t r e n g t h of 
character, as I cxpcct he will be, the rcsult 
will be that Indian opinion will be listencd to 
and the pcople of índia would have the satis- 
faetion of knowing that there was some chance 
of presentmoTit of Indian vicws before the 
Viceroy and his Couneil. 

Mr. Morlcy: I quite agrec, Mr. ‘Ghose, 
no doubt it will be a very great advantage if we 
have an Indian at one cml of the wire and an 
Indian at tlie other end of the wire over here. 
But you ihust remember, Mr. Ghose, we mus( 
proeeed eautiousiy. 

Mr. Ghose: Sir, if I may say so, all that 
we ask is this, the Government should make 
cautious advances only. 

Mr. Morley: Now, Mr. Ghose, as I say 
I am much interested in what you say and I 
wiH make enquiries as to the statc of things 
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before Maiiie^s time. Tlie thing secnis feasiblc, 
but I du iiot coinmit myself to anything. Ycs, 
ii i« one which requires careful consideration 
and lüoking into. But tcll nic, Mr. (íhose, 
siipposing therc is a vacancy today on thc 
Vieeroy\s Executivc Council, I forgct the nainc 
of tlie Legal Mcmber (Mr. Ghosc : Mr. Erlc 
Riclmrds), supposing Mr. Erle Riehards resigns 
his Office today and supposing I write to Lord 
Minto to noininatc an Indian, I do not know 
how hc would arrive at a proper seleetion, I 
sui)pose lie would consult the Judges or that 
sort of thing, íIo you say that Lord Minto can 
easily find out a suitabíe Indian? 

Mr, Ghosc: Sir, Lord Minto will not havc 
to travei luíyoiid his Legislativo Council to find 
out a suitabíe Indian. He will find siich an 
Indian in Dr. Uash Jiehary Gliose, wlio 

is now on his Legislativo Council. 

Mr, Morlry: Wliat nanie did you say ? 

T ain afraid í caii’t write all this down. 

Mr. Gkose: Sir, nuiy I write lhe naine 
for you. 

Mr. Morlcy: Yes, please. 

Mr. (íhosr: Therc are other Indians too, 
nainely, Sir Gooroo Das Bancrjee, Mr. S. P. 
Sinha, 

Mr, Morlcy: Now Air. Ghose, do you say 
lliat he (referriíig to Dr. Rash Behary (!hose) 
is íit to bc Legal Meinber. 

Mr, Ghosc: 1 say, Sir, unhesitatiiigly that 
Dr. Rash Behary Ghose is eiiiinently ((ualified 
(o be í.egal Meinber on tlie Viceroys Mvecutive 
(kiiincil. Ile has been a inenibi*r of the 
Viceroy\s Legislative Council before now. 

Mr. Morlcy: And when was that ? 

iMr. Ghosc: In Lord IvansdowneV time. 

Mr. Morlcy: When was Lord Lansdowne 
Vieeroy? I reineniber we were in office when 
we had to sekíct his successor. 

Mr. Ghosc: I will tcll you. Sir, Lord 
liansdowme w^as Vieeroy from December 1888 
to January or February 1893. 

Mr. Morlcy: Yes, that's right. We seiit 
out Lord Elgin. 

Mr. Ghosc: Sir, you selected Sir líenry 
Norman in lhe first instance. 

^ír. Morlcy: Right you are. Mr. Ghose 
you have a very accurate knowiedge of these 
niatters. 

Mr. Ghosc: Thank you. Sir. 

Mr. Morlcy: I quite understand yoiu' 
position. You w^ant an Indian wúth fiill 
pow^ers, we will say, on the Vieeroy’s Executivc 
Council and if you can’t get that, you w^ould 
like to havc an Indian (Mr. Morlcy—sniilingly) 
with crippled powers on the Council, yon go on 


in a dcscending scalc. That is wise policy, 
Mr. Ghose. 

Mr. Ghosc: Sir, wc believe in coinpro- 
mises in political inatturs and wc haVe Icarnt 
that froin your books, if you will allow nic to 
say so. 

Mr. Morlcy: Have you rcad any of my 
books ? 

Mr. Ghosc: Sir, I havc read many of 
thein. 

Mr. Morlcy: You havc donc inc a great 
honour, Mr. Gliose,—What (‘Isc do you want ? 

Mr. Ghosc: An Indian on your Council. 

Mr. Morlcy: \\’ell, Mr. Ghose, I know 
all the argunients for and against that proposal. 
But supposing I w('rc to aj)point Mr. Gokhalc 
to iny Council, tluí friends of Mr. Dutt would 
say that Mr. Dutt ought to havc bccn put into 
my Council and not Mr. Gokhalc and the sanio 
thing W'Ould happeu if I were to invite Mr. Dutt 
and not Mr. Gokhalc—Now' what do you say 
to that. 

Mr. (íhosc: Since you do nic the honour 
of asking that (|uestion of me, may I say this, 
that I know of no Indians more (|ualificd than 
Mr. Dutt and Mr. Gokhalc to sit on your 
Council and to assrst you in your deliherations. 
Mr. Dutt has had administraiive exiierience of 
a very higli orcler and he eiijoys a literary 
reputation which is not shared hy any other 
Indian that I know' of. Mr. (!okÍiaIe’s (piali- 
íications I am sure, Sir, you nrc familiar with. 
Anel I say this that, if you were to appoint one 
í)í tliese gent!i*mcn, you will not hear any voice 
from índia cliallengiiig tlie wisdom of your 
seleetion. 

Mr. Morlcy: Are you sure, Mr. Ghose ? 

Mr. Ghosc: I l)eli(‘ve 1 am speaking not 
without grounds. Sir. 

Mr. MorUy: Mr. Gliose, therc is thc 
(piestion of lhe Miihamiiiadans. Tluy havi* to 
be coiisid(‘red. Tliey will say that the llindu'< 
have be(‘n favourcd and thal tlH'y havc bccn 
ncglected. I tcll you what has bccn my ex- 
p(TÍence in Indand. I found that for every 
apiioiiitment in the gift of the Chief Sccretary 
for Ircland there wen* two sets of candidates, 
one Protestaiit, and one Roman ('atholic, and 
I íiiul in índia thc conditions are very much 
similar. Now, wdiat do you say to that ? 

Mr. Ghosc: With us it is not a (]Uestion 
of Hindus and Muhaimmulans. It is a (juestion 
of an Indian being alknved to sit on your 
Council. If you have got a Muhammadan of 
thc right sort, say, a man like Mr. Justice 
Tyabjce of Bombay, who dicd thc other day in 
Iiondon (Mr. Morlcy: what name ? Mr. Ghosc: 
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Tyabji*i!. jMi*. Morloy: Ah. Yc\s. I saw liiin), 
if you liiivci a Aliihainiuadan likc him, noimdy 
Wüuld be more pleased tlian tlic llindutí. As I 
say, Sir, it is not a (luestion of racc bctwcen 
race, but it is a question of gctting at that 
Indian who is qualificd in every way to sit on 
your Council. 

Mr, MorUu: Well, Mr. Gliosc, I ratlier 
tliink we miisl liave two —one Hindu and ono 
Afiihaniinadan. 

Mr. (ihose: Sir, if you liavo two Indians 
so mueh lhe better. But I was asMiining tliat 
not more than onc Tndian can be allowed to sit 
on your (k)un('il. 

Mr. Morlvn: Oh, I (jiiite understand your 
|)osition. Now, Mr. tíliose, l(‘ll me what is the 
answer to íhis. \'ou must know that lliere is 
in Jndia a elass wIío have great vocal powca-, 
you know what I mean, I refer to the Euroi)(‘aiis 
resiílent in índia. Thcy raised a trcinendous 
howl over the Ilbert BilÍ—that was before your 
time I imagine. Now I iVel lhal a Sccrelary 
of State would incur a tremendoiis re>p()n- 
sibility who would do anything conirary lo 
their wishes. Tlu* cause of reform wtuihl not 
progress at all, in fact il would be thrown back. 

Mr. (ihosr: I (piite íi|)])r(‘ciale, if I may 
say so, the s(and|)oini from which you s|)(‘ak. 

Mr. Morlvy: Now, wliat do you say to 
this ■ ‘ am Iking of an Indian being mad(‘ 

a memher of tlie Viceroy’s Executive Oouiicil 
with full pow(‘rs—we will use that expression. 
Under the Statute, as you know, some of the 
members of the Council must be members of 
the Indiai] Civil Service. The Europeans in 
índia may say this—if you are at all to have 
an Indian member, why sliould he be hrouglit 
in from outside and why sliould he not work 
his way uj) like the r(’sl of us from the ranks 
of the Indian (!ivil Service ? ^^'hal do you say 
lo that ? 

Mr. (íhoíiv: We had and have Indian 
gentlemen in the Indian Civil Service who had 
and have risen high in oíTice and who could 
have be(‘n and can be made members of the 
Vicerov s Executive* Council. 

Mr. Morlvy: ('an you give me one name ? 

Mr. (ihüHv: Certainly Sir. There is 
Mr. K. (í. (íupta, Member of the Board of 
Hevenue in tíalcutta, holding an oíFice which is 
next to the Lieutenant Covernorshi]) eif Bengal. 

(Mr. Morley lH‘re wrote down Air. (iupta’s 
name k j)roceeded as follows :—) 

Mr, Morley: Yes, I have heard of him I 
think. It is a very high office and there are 
only two of them, is it not? 

Mr. (íhoae: That is so, Sir. 


Mr. Morley: Now if it bc so, theti why 
does not the Viceroy invite liiin to be a member 
of Council ? 

Mr. Ghosô: Sir, I do not know the 
rcasons, but you will excuse me when I say 
that we believe he is not made member of 
Council bccause he is an Indian. The thing 
has never becn done, I mean, no Indian has 
ever been made Member of ('ouncil, and the 
inspiration must come from soincwhere. 

Mr. Morley: Well, Mr. (íhoso, I anVvcry 
interested in what you have stated to me. 1 
believe in reform but I cannot do anything on 
a sudden. Now, what else do you want ? 

Mr. (ihoíiv: We want, Sir, more inoney to 
be spent on jn-imary and secondary education. 

Mr. Morlvy: (smilingly) And less on 
soldiers ? 

Mr. (fhoHc: Sir, I will not enter into thai 
(piestion now, it would takí* up a great deal of 
your lime, but we sliould like more money to 
l)e s|)ent on education. ' 

(llen* Air. Alorley made a note to that 
eflect). Aml we want more European Fro- 
fessovs, luen of talent and dislinclion like 
E. B. Cowell (Mr. Mtirley-T knew him) 
C. II. Tawney, who was until recentiy the 
Eibrarian of the índia OÍTicc*. I liope you will 
not understaml me to say that we <lo not liki* 
to SCO our comitrymen in the Indian líducation 
Servicí*. ^^'e like to see them there and we 
are proml of them; but we also like to sei* the 
best incn from Oxford and Cambridge brought 
to índia. 

^[r. Morlvy: I am very glad to hear that 
Mr. (Ihose. 

(.\t this moment a card was brought in 
to Air. Alorley and 1 rosí* lo go). 

Mr. Morlvy: Air. (Ihose, when do you 
leave lOngland ? 

Àír. Ghofiv: Sir, I leave London on or 
about the 15lh .liine and I leave Alarseilles for 
índia on the 21st June. 

Mr. Morlvy: And when will you bc 
called ? 

Mr. (rhosv: On June I2th. 

Mr. Morlvy: 1 w'ill dine in the Hall that 
night and shall hope to see you then. 

Mr. iihosa: Thank you, Sir, Good-byc. 

Mr. Morlvy: Good-bye, Air. Ghose. I am 
grateful to you for what you have stateil to 
mií. 

^ír. (ihose: Sir, T am grateful to you for 
having aceorded to me the honour of this 
intervimv. 

Mr. Morley: Well, you know I have been 
very pleascd to see you. Good-bye. 



RAJNARAIN BOSE ON MICHAEL MADHUSUDAN DüTT^S 
BENGALl BLANK VERSE 

By MANMATIIANATU OHOSH, M.A., P.S.S., F.H.E.S. 


JofJiNDRA Natli Bose, in liis lifo of Michaol 
Mfulliusudan Diitt observos : 

“ Wlicn tlic bliink vorscí was íirsl introrbiml 
ia Bcngali literature by Michaol Madlmsiulaa 
Dutt in liis Ti\()U(Wut Sambhava Kavf/n, inany 
oniighionod and influontial ])(‘rsons of lho timo 
lookod sli^hlin^ly at tho innovalion/’ Ilo adds, 
“ I)is|)arat!;ing r o in a r k s and t a ii n t s woro 
sho\V(‘r(*d in profusion on tlio pn(*t—all olassos 
of orilios, ilio followors of Tswar (íupta on onc» 
sid(‘ and loainod rundits liko Vidyasafíar and 
soholars liko Poary ('hnrn Siroar, woll vorsod in 
Kiij^lisli litoratiiiT, on lho oth(‘r, all joinod in 



Michuel Madhiisiidan Dutt 


jooring and ridiouling him. Somo cvon wont so 
far as to publish inirth-provokinj; parodies of 
liis blank verso in order to niake hiin 
tho langliing stook of thc publio.” Thoro 
were, howevor, not warrting somo men 
of loaring and taste who oould appre- 
oiate tho ])oot and aoeord a hearty wedoome to 
his performance. That great patron of Bongali 


literature Maharajah Sir Jotindra Mohnn 
Tagoro Bahadiir who publishod Tiloftama, 
at his own oxponsí», lhe great savant Dr. 
Ilajondralala Milra, llu» Kdilor of the 
Vindhartha SaHKjrahn, tind lho learned 
Dwarkanalh Vidyabhusan, tho lulitor of the 
Shnmfjprakdsh, highly oiilogisod th(» now mode 
of vorsiíioalion. Bnl, lhe» warmth and roadiness 
with whioh Kissory ('hand Mittra -the famous 
wrilor and oralor and lOditor of the Indiaii 
Fifld, —who gavo slndlor lo lho poot in 
his villa at Dinn Diim wlaai ho rolnrned 

from Madras wilhont a ponny in his pooket, 
and providtMl liim with the post of an 
inlorpndtn* in tho ('alonlta Polioo Coiirt 
of whioh ho was a Magislrato at tho timo, 

- holpod him to ostablish Ins rightful T>osilion in 
tho roalm of Bengali lottors, aro not known to 

many at th(‘ present day. It was ho who 

r(*(|iu*stod Rajnarain Boso. th(‘ woll-known 
Bongali litt(‘rat(air, Ihrough his friond Dr. Haja 
Raj(*ndralahi Mitra lo wrilo an a]>i)r(‘oialivo 
roview of tho Tilottamu Sambhava for pnblioa- 
lion in lh(* Indian Fidd, whioli in thoso days 
oommandod a larg(' oironlalion among tho res- 
pootabk* elass(*s both Euroi)oan and Indian,— 
boing nol oniy a lilcrary and j)olitioal organ, but 
also tho only sporting nowspapor in tho oountry. 
The biogra])hor of Aladhnsndan says that many 
poople vv(*ro altraotod to tho book by lho oxoollíMit 
roviow of so wc‘ll-known a oritio as Rajnarain 
Boso. No wondor, for, as Maharshi Devondra 
Natli 1'agoro onoo sai<l to Bajnarain, “ Whatevor 
you say or write sets iip an agitation in tho 
oountry—that do('s not (*asily subside.” Tlio 
po(‘t himsolf wroto to Bajnarain, Your 
(^pinion, esi)ooially, when doliberatoly givem, 
o\ight to influonoo a oortain olass of our poople. 
JVrhaps you will laiigh it tho iíloa, but I do 
assuro you that sinoe th( piiblioation of tho book 
your nauK' has been froípiently in mon's 
moiiths. Ask Bajeiidra. Many have said ' O, 
that Rajnarain Bose of Midnapur is a olevor 
fellow. Ho sooms to ap]n*eciato this book 
warmly. IIo is right !’ ’ 

Tndood Kissory (^Jiand Mittra oould not 
have approaohod a worthior oritio for n roview 
of lhe book. As the poet writes to Rajnarain 
in anothor lotter — 

“ Talking of critioism, T am told the Editor 
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of thc Indian Ficld (Kisf^ory Cliand) is going to 
ask you tliroiigh Ttajcndra U) rovicw Tüottama 
for liis jounial. í ain suiv lic ooukl not havc 
gone to a l)(‘tt.cr slioi).” 

10xc(*ri)ts froin tlic* roviews of tlio hook piib- 
IísIkmI iii ihv Shomcpraknsh and the Vwidharfha 
Sawiiraha Uiwv boon quotod in thc life of 
Michaol Madhusudan Diitt but nono bas boon 
able tiII now to lay his liands on tho reviow of 
Rajnarain wliich lay hiddon in the hoa])s of old 
nowspapors. We focl no sinall gratification, 
thcrcfon*, in having l)(H*n al)l(' to unoarth it and 
pr(*s(*nt it to tlio roaders of tliis joiirnal somo 
75 years aftor tlu* dato of its first jiiiblication 
on tilo 2nd Fobrnary, 1861. 

Iravfllcrs inforin ii*; ilial thf nrdoiiin Arahs holrl a 
ífstival on llif’ orrasioii of ilir firsl apjH^nranoc of a pood 
pool in ihcir triho a< wrll a»^ on llu* birlli of u f*oocl 
jioisr. Kvrn civili/vd natioiis woiild do woll in 

iinitatin^ lho nforosaid rusiom as far as ir rolalos to lho 
pool, for if aiiy honor^ wore to hc at all offorod lo llii^ 
poor rnan, it is hoilor lhal llioy wcro dono so diirinj:; his 
íifo-iinio lhan íwhal iisnally happons) aflor his doalh, 
whon li' oannot onjoy ihcni. Ní^lwilhsiandiní! oiir 
•parliality lowards lhe oípiino raco as evinood in tliis 
Journal, wo havo ovohided tlw* hnrso froin lho aforosuid 
honor, foi th • roason lhal niankind has. s*noo lho days 
of ^oliolastío lo;:io, lost lho uri of pioviii!:; lliat lho ridei 
is oqiiul to tiio riddon, and lhal lho honors paid to lho 
ono «liould 1)0 paid lo lho olhor aiso. It wonld h^ an il1 
(oniplinionl, indood, lo lho pdiani riilor of /Va'//.v//.v lo offor 
lho ‘■'amo niarks of diMínction lo a follow of liis animal 
as (o him, nllhoii^h Pcgasus híinsolf roooivcd lho iionor 
spokon of ahovo al lho limo of his hirlh, hoinjí aooording 
lo oortaiii aiilhoritios, a hi^h-hloodod un<l vory motll‘'some 
Arai), proourod hy vpooial indoiil from Mnsral hy Apollo, 
who aftorwards oluppod a pair of winfís lo his haok. 

VVinpod horsos and joslin^ apari, woll doo*, a Iriie 
pool dosorvo ih ■ Irihnio of lho oolohralion of a piihlio 
foslival in his h(»nor diirin;: his lífo-iiiiif, for ovory man 
oannot ho a pool. It roípiiros an oxiraordinary ass in- 
hlapo of qualitios |o onahio ono to di^tin^uisli hiinself as 
nioh. Tho^o qiialilios aro i niimoralod hy a livin«í rroiioli 
aiilhor lo 1)0, Ki Memory, 2nd lina^ination, 3rd Sonsiiivo- 
iioss, 4íh Jiid^fiK'!)!. Tilh Pow'r of 1’ainliní; willi words 
filh Miisioal Fooliní:. 7lh llnivorsal Knowlodí:' and 
Piiivorsal Sympalh). 8lh Pioly. Wlioiiovor a oomhinalioti 
of all or mosl of thoso (pialitíos oooiir in a rnon* lhan 
ordinary d jiroo, it is niro to ho approi-iatod, ho lho age 
howovor praotioal and oaloidating íl inay, for as in lli' 
palaoos of liixiirioiis and rofinod oitios, ihore aro to ho 
^oon parlorros of ílowor planls or arrays of iiihs oontaining 
lho samo that indíoato tho natural fondness of man for 
moral siglils, so cvoii in tho inost iitililarian ago, tlrre are 
noi wanting rliords in lho hiiman hreast that vihrato to 
tho voioo of goniiis, and show tho innato lovo of man for 
iriio po try. Tnie pooiry, thoroforo, will last on lho earlh 
as long as, to qiioto Vaímiki, “ riv»;rs and moiintains will 
last ”, for it is something elhoroal. ll is ambrosia, lhe 
food of th" gods; and whoover parlakes of tho «ame raiscs 
himsolf 

“Ahovo thc smokr and stir of 4|jiÍH dim spot. 

Whieh men call oarlh 

Thrro oannot he tho slighlest doiiht tliat tho anthor whoso 
Wfirk has given oeoasion to this artiole is a Iruc poot.* 

* The Tilottama Samhhava^ an epic poem in Bengali 


Tho Bengali nation should be right glad at this his first 
suocessful appraranco befure thc piiblic as an epic poct, 
for hc is airoady vory favòiirably known to thein as a 
draniatist by that abiy-wrítton play, the Sermista, and that 
mastorly sulirieal farce, Ekeyi ki bulch sabhyata, He 
is thc oroalor of blank virse in the langiiage, and this 
single circiiinstance shows at once thc original liirn of 
his mind. The most competent judgos dcclared thc 
oomposition oí blank verse in lhe Bengali to be an 
impossible foal. Thc now verso has no quantity, for the 
luiigiiagc doos not at all rocognize it. The lincs consist 
oaoh of foiirtoon syllables, and should bc rcad aceording 
lo lho paus s. Whon road well, anyoiie at once perccivcs 
thoir niiisic. As the ncw verse expressos the original 
oharaoter of ih-' aulhor^s mind, so do lhe ideas and senli- 
inonls. Allhoiigh he has borrowod largely from 
Eiiropoan and Sansrril poels, chiefly from the former, Iil* 
has given an origina] shape to what he has borrowcd. 
Nor are sentimonis of a slrielly original characlor “ few 
and far b iweon ” in lhe poem. Thc correctiiess of oiir 
op!tiion will appoar from thc following rapid rcvicw of 
tho Work, in whioh we shall qiiotc largely lhe ixpressions 
of lho pool 

Tho poorn opens wilh a sublime deseription of lho 
mountain Dhawalgiri. Tlv* dosolalion of lho poak is 
paintod in awful eolors. “ Like an aseolic prinoo avorst' 
lo worldly ploasiiro, it despis s tho ornament of wond and 
bowor, tn;os and errepers, biids aiuf* ílowors—all that 
glittor on the forohead of olher moiintains liko gohlon 
rrowns «..ot wilh omoralds Sweot-warbiing birds and lho 
hoiuy-loving boo do not freqiicnt it; lhe beautoouH-eyod 
fomaio iloor. ih ■ lily oí tho íorosí dares not approaoh it. 

“ The roar of lho mounluin-torn^nl in tho dark ravin • and 
lho diop moan oí the hollow blast, adtl teníold to lhe 
droarinoss of ihc poak. Indra. lhe king of lho gods, 
betakos himsolf lo this lí rriblc solitiido aflor his expulsion 
from his own hoavem by lho Daitya or Tilan brothors 
Siinda and llpusunda, jiisl as tho eaglo, when ils eyrie is 
robhod by lhe eriiel fowlor, retiros in siilienness and 
di‘jeolion of spirit lo lhe summit of a high mountain, or 
lo lho wide-sproading branches of a lofly umbragoous 
Ireo Tho king of tho gods siis on the poak, jiist as 
“lho whalo, thí? king of ilslics, when hc is thrown with 
groal violoncíí upon lho sea-eoasl by a furious lemposl, 
is virandod and unable to move.” The awful dcsoliition of 
lho poak eomporis woll wilh lho fallon íoriunes of Tndra. 
His rrininiscenn*s of lhe splendor and plcasiiros oí lho 
liidranian hoavon are described wilh qiiiot pathos, and, 
at lho samo limo. greal magnifieenco of diclíon showing 
a minulo knowlodgo of Hindu niylhology. The episode 
of Night, Sloop, and Dream, is full of tenderness. Tho 
deseription of the rneans atlopted by thoso goddosses to 
eall the afllioled Tndra to sleep is exqiiisitcly graccful. 
The siiporb boauly of the eonsorl of Indra, who has becn 
trav Hing ihroiigh tho world like a diseonsolale dovo that 
lias lost hor mate “wilh dcliision as hor oompanion 
and who is callod over by lhe ihree goddesses inentioned 
above to ih.^ poak Dhavala as ihfí sole mi^ans of choering 
tho hoart of Indra, lhe lavish vogotablo weallh of tho 
garden that springs up by magie. on the poak at hor 
approacli, and tho ncoplion given by the mountain 
nymphs lo Indrani, are all deseribed with a luxiirioiis 
liohnoss of imaginalion worlhy of Ariosto. The adilrcss 
of Indrani to Indra is indood pathetie : 

“Whore is that hoavrn, lord of my heart? Oh! 
why is fale so cruel towards me? But when, 0 love! 1 
soe that l)eauteoiis face of thine, í forge^t lhe past. Ah! 
what arc heaven and its pleasiires? I am always happy 

Blank Verse. By Michael M. S. Diilt, Baptist Mission 
Press, 1860. 
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when I am near thep. When the nioss bindelh lhe body 
oí lhe pool, does lhe lotns dcserl il? Oh no! When lhe 
siiinmer heat dries up its ivuter, thc loliis also perishes. 
1 am ihine, my love.” The concluding image, tlioiigh 
bíirrowed from Moore’s “ ParaiJise an(J Peri,” where llu* 
uíllictcd maiden says to her plague-slricken lover— 

“ When lhe st'‘rn dics the leaf that grew 

Oijt of its hearl miist perish too,” 
nicets us in an enlirely new dress. 

In the second book, the deseription of the joijrney of 
the iiiiinortal pair in the celestial car throiigh lhe 
heaveiiK, from one heavenly body lo anotlur, displays 
great splendor of iinagination. The poct has drawn largely 
iipon his rirh slore of niylhological knowledge lo 
/ ndiellisli it. The above jonrriey is undertaken by fndra 
and his consort, to reach the gales of Brahnia-Lok on lhe 
highesl iieaven, where lhe celestial army had rctired afler 
lheir defcal, jiist as “ when the universal deliige with deep 
roar swullows up eilies and towns, lhe helpless eilizens in 
terror flee wln re the hdly and sedate inountain wilh the 
ihunderous blow of ils fcet compels the wavcs to retire/* 
The high-soiiled liulra is alHieled al thc sight of his 
Inuips, and laments his inabilily to proteei thein, thiis 
heing ren<lered inferior eveii to lhe iree which. whi n ani¬ 
mais oppressed wilh summer lual retire lo ils shade 
ihroiigli dsire of repos*?, removes llie distress of lliostí that 
ask its prolection, itself suíTcring tlie scorrhing rays of lhe 
MUI. in lhe council of war held by the gods before lhe 
gales of Hrahma-Lok, eaih god sp- aks aecording lo his 
natiire. The ediaraeler of fndra, who always feels more 
for his subjeets than for himself,- that of the sturdy and 
feroeímis Yama, that always revels in darkness and deeda 
of desiruetion, that of the handsomc Karlikeya, gentlc 

in disposition, but lerrible in baltle, ainl that of lhe 

chivalroiiH Kiivera, full of gallanlry towards the fair sex, 
are very well reflecled in their speeches. The coiineii 
brcaks up willi the r.'soliition to enter Rrahtna-Lok and 
petition nruhina, the supretiie god, l<i free tiiem froin 
their troiibles. The third book rontains deseriplions of 

lhe splendor and beaiity of Brahnia-Lok as delightfiil as 
“ íiiiiumerable loluses that, blowing al onee, communicale 
lhe neelar of their fragrance to tlie genlle brecze of 

spring.” The iinagination of the poet has eoinmiiníeated 
beaiity to lhe (l’scriplion just us “a falher preseiUs his 
gem of a duughter to u suilablc bridegroom.” We have 
here eliosen to êxpress oiir upprobation of the potí:'l’s 
deseription in lhe very expression he uses with reference 
lo lhe effeel of lhe speech of a certain god upon thc 
world. 

Brahma, moved at the prayer of the goils, pronoiinces 
the oraele that lhe Titan brolhers eould only be kiíled 
by ineans of fraternal diseord, in order lo proinote which 
the goils requesl Viswakarina, lhe Indiaii Viilean, tocreate 
that masterprfce of beauty, thc nymph Tilottama, The 
allegory of Veneration and Prayer in this book is truly 
Bunyanian. Thcrc is a fceling of earnestness in it that 
toiiches the hcart. The deseription of the Hill which the 
God of Wind secs while he conveys the message of the 
go(Ís aboul the creation of Tilottama to Viswakarma, who, 
howcver, more like his Hellenic prnlotype lhan he of the 
Piiranas, is made to dwell al the exlremily of tbe liniverse, 
is indeed sublime. It reminds us of lhe Inferno of Danle 
and the Hell of thc Biblc, where therc is a perpetuai 
gnashing of teelh amid the worrn that dielh noi and lhe 
íire that ceas<*th not to biirn. Viswakarma eomplies with 
tlie requesl of the gods, and forms Tilottaina, each god 
and natural object presenling his or its chief altraclion 

TÍie Fourth book opens with a very beaiitiful aihlrcss 
to Sharaswati, lhe goddess of Learning. “ As thc bird 
wilh radiam pluniage fondly exlending ils wings, lhe 
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beauty of which eclipses that of the rainbow, assiduously 
teaches its yoiing lo íly in the skies, even so, O Mother 
of the world, didst ihou joiirney today throiigh varíoiis 
plaees, taking ihy servant wilh thee! He is now faint; 
lake him back, O Mother, lo his home. Blessed is my 
life throiigh thy favor, kind mother! As the son of 
Kunii, lhe wise Viidhisthira, cnlered heaven wíthoiit dying 
throiigh powcr of his rightA-oiisness, so have I, throiigh 
thy favor, seen what mortal vision never saw—heard whal 
is incoinparably sweet, or, if comparahle, lo the notes of 
thy Vina only. Let us relurn to the flowv r-braided earth. 
Forgel not, O Mother, thal dwellesl in lhe lotus to loueh 
his lips with thy néctar, to whorn Irnagination, thy 
beauteoiis attendanl, has roínniiinicated celestial vision at 
thy behest. 1 crave only this boon of thee, 1 enterlain 
only ihis hope that 1 may pleas/ thc wise, showering upon 
them the neelar of song. If ihose that ean apprecialc 
inerit, assuming lhe forni of fiery suinnierheat, bíast the 
flower and friiit of thal hope, even that is good; the 
inferior, O Mother, deservr- the inferior lot, but 1 disdain 
thal requesl which receive its fulfiliiienl from thc mean.” 
In this book, the poet like a certain statuary of ancient 
Greece whose inhabitanls were devout worshippers of 
Io Kíilon or lhe Beaulifiil, evidently falis in love wilh his 
own creation, Tilottama. His deseriplions of her beauty 
and its efFecl upon all creatiires, animate or inaniniate. 
diiring her triumphal progress throiigh the woods on the 
''Champaigne head ” of lhe Vindya, in which the Daitya 
brothers were revelling after their victory over lhe gods, 
are raplurous. “The groves blossoined and the bees 
hummed on all sides; the gentle breeze of spring, bring- 
ing fragrance, lhe gift of flowers, gladly welcomed her. 
How niany er(‘epers wilh golden blossoms laying hold of 
her fcet entrealed her to stay with them! How many 
Irees, driínk wilh love, offered her presents of flowers! 
How mueh did lhe ciickoo and the dove pray to her and 
how much did lhe trees worship her with their hum, 
who ean lell? 'i'i]ottamu enlered lhe bower in which the 
Duílyu brolhers were earousing just as u bride enters lhe 
bridai <‘hainber, oppressed with fear and modesty. Softly 
did she proceed, staring freqiienlly on all sides, just as 
lhe feinale deer does in an iiiiknown foresi of flíiwers.*' 
The Daitya brolhers see her. Both oí them attempt lo 
lay their hands upon her in order to possess her. A 
qiiarrel takes place. They kill each other. The gods 
avail lliemsclve'4 of the opportiinily, and slaiighler lhe 
l)ailya«. Rejoicings lake place on aecoiint of the victory 
and Tilottama, as her reward, is allowed lo dwell in thal 
niansion of ineffable splendor and felicily, lhe Sun. 

Th'‘ poem has faults, and what human produetion has 
them not? Then‘ are frequent repeliiions of trile iinages 
and coinmonplace símiles. The styK* is too learned in 
«•ome plaees. A rather inordinale fondncss for erotic 
alhisions is ofien displayed, of which the author coiihl 
not have been too cautíoiis, considering the tendency oí 
the rising generalion of his counlry, as remarked by a 
patríotfc nalive journalist of the day. The plot, thoiigh 
Hindu in general, is un-llindu in some plaees, and 
viilgarly Hindu in othcrs. There is a failing ofi of epic 
dignity in cerlain plaees, esp^cially towards lhe end of 
thc poem if the Tilottama he at all reckoned as a regular 
epic. But all ihese faults are amply rcdeeined by ils 
maniíold beaiities. The author*s lofliness oí irnagination, 
liis minute observalion of naliire, his delicate senst* oí 
heaiity, and the lincommon splendor of his diction, 
charin us in every page of the poem. It is an inlellecliial 
hixury. Compared lo it “what are hiconi synips tinet 
with einnamon?” As all natural ohjecls and all the gods 
lent lheir respeclive chief altraclions to thc Hindu 
Pandora, who is eertainly hetler than lhe Pandora of 
grandinolhcr-like old garrulous llesiod, liecause no soils 
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Ílowpíl from luT froin llin rliarinor of E])imelheiis, biit 
goocl only; so all M/blítiu' ihin^s and hcaiiiifiil -thc sky, 
tho ocean, l)ic iiioiintain, tht* rainbow, lhe /pphyr, thc 
loliis- as Wfll Ub all llu; great inusurs of, say, Vyas and 
Valmikr, llomcr and Vir^íl, the IJpbrow Prophcts and 
Dunip, Tassu and Milton, Kulidas and Shatespoare-■ 
liavp rontribiilrd llirir rpspeptivc quotas to tlio roniposi- 
tion of lln* porin Tilottania, bnt as lhe divine skili of 
Viswakarniu onabled hini to rornbinn and arran{i;c bis 
store of iiiatiTiuls in sncli a inanner as to prodncp a pf'pr- 
Irss forni that ravislicd tlir world with its peerless bcuniy, 


so llip pxtraordinary cmius of onr poci has enaliled hiirt 
to arranjão liis copious store of sublime and liraiitifnl 
sentiments and images into ono harmonious and original 
wholt* and producc a mastcrpiece of poetry that will 
deligliL bis nalion from generation to gmeration. 

One Word more and wc concludo. Observing tbo 
tlioiisand and niie irnitations of Vidya and Soonder, and 
ibe innnmrrable translations thal are daily issning from 
ibe bengali Press, we tbougbl tbat Ibe Jlengali nalion 
is dcficient in original genins, bnt ibis book bus agrccably 
rtdnled iis. Tlirre is bope yet for llcngal. 


A MASTERPIECE OF SACRED ARCIIITECTURE 

II : Th<* Clicnna Koflliava Templc at Bolur* 

Bv St. NIIíAL SINíUI 
lUuMmtcfl irith photoarapha by lhe Anthor 


One .Tamiíiry morning; 1 woko Itofoiv dawn. 
I liíiíl to niolor soinc t\V(‘nty-six ioil(*s from tho 
TravHlor’s Biing:alo\v at llassaii - tho hoad- 
í|uartors of ti district of ilu* samo oame in 
Âlysorc State—wlicro I Itad sjuait tho jinTCMliiip; 
iiifJiht, to my dostination, Ikdttr. I was 
anxioiis to g;ot thoro .sp(‘(»dily, for Ilindii fanos, 
with fow exooptions, faot* tÍio oast and, thoro- 
foro, slionld bo i)hotoí»:ra])liod boforo tho í^iin 
sciirri(*s to thtí socíion of tho sky whoro it inay 
play trioks wilh tlio lons. 

I had no idoa tliat it ooiild bo so oold in 
that pjirt of índia. Tho wind blowino; throii^h 
tho opon sidos of tlio touring; oar was so chili as 
almost to mako iny toolh chattor. What a 
g;ood thing; that I had listonod to tho importn- 
nilios of a friond born in that rog;ion and had 
worn an ovoreoat! IIo lia<l, in fact, to forco 
liis own ii|)on m(‘, mino liaving; boon stokai two 
ni<»hís (‘arIiíT. 

Tho country through whicli tho car spod at 
my nrffinp; soon mado ino forg;ot tlu' slij^ht dis- 
comfort causod by tho dawn-liroozo. T.<on", 
low linos of fürass-covorod bilis, .sírolcliinp; as 
far as tho oyo coiild soo, with a ^ontlo boauly, 
kopt unrollinfí all tho timo likc a sconic cinema 
film. Wdiorc thc soil was not stony, it had 
bi‘(‘n prossod into sorvicci by portinacioiis man. 
Evory now and af^ain wo jiassod a tank mado 
by somo formor riiliT of this jiortion of tho 
platoau to hclp his siibjocts to incroaso tho, cro]) 
yiold, with attondant gain to his own coíTits. 

**■ The firsi nrlicle of ()iíh scrícs appeared in The 
Modern Review for April, 1936 . 


11 

As lh(' car was smoothly gliding ovor a 
roadway built on top of a dam impoimding tho 
largost body of wator that I had soon that 
morning, tho chanílour (old mo lhai wo had 
noarly roachod Boluv. Soon tho motor ontorod 
a siroot, not Viay long or wide bnt woll k(‘i)t. 
At th(‘ ond of ii 1 saw a (jopnrani (tow(*r) of 
tho tyj)(* thoy in southorn índia jait ovor tia» 
gatoway of ta tomplo, its nal, mollow(‘d by burn- 
ing sun and boating rain, limnod ageinst tia*, 
turquoiso sky. Palms arohod tho roadway in 
front of it. 

Tho spoctaclo was so onchanting that I 
askod tho chaii(Tour to driví* slowly so that I 
coidd onjoy it to tho iitmost. As wo crawlod 
])ast th(* coff('(*-hoiisos—nnmorous in this part 
of tho comitry whoro coffoo is said to havo boon 
grown for ciaitm-ios—V(‘gotablo stalls and dry- 
goods shops, ovor tho long ])ati(*rns mad(í by 
tho ovor-shifting shadows of tho iialm kaavos 
that a gontlo broozí* was stii’ring, I oould not 
but fool that in this ])lacc all olso was inoant 
to Ia' siibordinatod to tho shrino hiddon bohind 
tho doorway softly lit by tho rosy tlush of tho 
nairn. 

III 

Tho motor car camo to a halt alongsido a 
rude strueturo of high polos roofod with idaitod 
palm or palmyra loavos. In it stood a Imgo 
rath fear) iisod on festival days. As wo 
alightod wo faood a solidly Iniilt wall almost 
twicí* my statiirc aiul noarly 400 foot long. 
Narroiv, rathor stooji stono stops lod to a plat- 
form at tho back of which was a door the 
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i\í(iha<lv'ara (niain gate) giving entrance to thc 
síiered preeincts. Well tovvards thc othcr 
extreinity tliere was another entrance, opencd 
oídy on great uccanions. In thc old days thc 
teinplc eleidiants used to enter thc courtyard 
tliroiigli it and in cunscíiucncc it wa« still known 
as lhe Ane‘b(t(jüu (clci)hant gale). No one 
had (roíibled to ercct a towcr over it. 

ITpon eiitering tlirough the inain gate wc 
found tliat thc Anjildar (or, as wc in norihorn 
lialia. would call liiin, thc Tehsildar) of líohir, 
wlio was eharged by tlic (lovernnicnt of Alysore 
with keepiiig an eyc over teini>Ie alVairs, luid 
thoiighlfiilly ordered cliairs to be placed so iliat 
Mrs. St. Nilial Singh and I eould take olT our 
bools in cüinfort. \Ve W('re giv(*n canvas shoes 
with nibber soles tliat a|)|)ear(‘d to be brand- 
new, to put on in |)lac(* of our ovvii, tliougli we, 
for tlie sake of sentiinent, pivferred to go in 
I)ari‘footed. 

IV 

As I was iinlaeing iny boots 1 loolanl into 
tlie coiirtyaiHl tlirougli tlie door at the (‘iid of 
the littli* hall nnder the ijopunun ia whieh I 
was sealed. The building that I saw was 
neither iniprcvssive in size; nor partieularly 
elegant in d(‘sign. If this were the t('ni])le, I 
said to inyself, i was dooiiied to disappoint- 
luent. 

The Ainildar soon set niy iiiind at r(‘st on 
that score. í was, he infornuvl ine, looking at 
the MuklKi-Mnndapa (front i)avilion). It was 
iiot a i)art of the teinple, nor connected with it. 
The striieture was indeed, of a later (late. Tlie 
earliest referenee to it oeenrred in a lilhic 
reeord of a grant niadc in 1557 A.l). A ehief, 
Nàginayaka liy naine, was probably resiionsible 
' for its erection. People, in any case, spokc of 
it as his mandnpa. It was used on festival 
days for the iierfornianee of certain rites. 

This Chief was doubtless desiroiis of accii- 
nuilating nierit for his souls salvation, but 
judging by what he left behind, he eould not 
have juissessed any artistic pereeiition. The 
jiavilion eertainly interfered with thc sehcnie 
as eoneeived by thc designers. Tliey placed 
tluí teinple far away froni the gat(;way so that 
a worshipi)er had an unobstrueted view of it 
as hc entered. 

V 

AVithout looking at lhe teniple froin somo 
distaneo it is indeotl diíBcult ■ to appreeiate its 
hannonious proportions and lines. So keen 
were the d(*signers upon seouring harinony that 
thc plinth upon whieh thcy ereeled it eloscly 


followed its star-like forin, giving height and 
dignity to the building. 

TIk; desire to produce a balaneed clTeet 
led tluan to (•onstrucl two ílights of steps, the 
íirst leading froin the flagged courtyard to the 
jilinth and the second froin that Icvcl to the 
portais of the teniple; and to ílank cach series 
with siiiall pavilions rcproducing, in stone, thc 



Chenna Ke^liava 

Tlic iiiKifçt.' represou th lho niale and femalo 
aspeols of lho j^odlicad 


raths used on festival days for carrying the 
gods and goddesses in iiroeession. Sinee the 
holy of holies was to oeeupy the far end of thc 
building, the western faec eould not be given 
exactly the same treatment as thc three otliers. 
There is no portal on this side and eonsequently 
no stejis fioni the plinth to thc floor-level of 
the teniple. Tlu* decoration of thc exterior has, 
however, beim designed on a larger, boldcr, 
niorc vigorous scale. 
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If onc takes tlio tr()iil)k; to cliiiib to ibc 
roof of om* of IIk’ Iniildinjís sttiruling against 
tlu; Muitlicrn wall of tlii; courtyard vvliich ís 
about 50 fc'í‘t Iong(’r llian tlio eastorn wall, one 
is abio to obtain an ovcrview of tlio star-slui^u^íl 
sfructun* rcstiiig on tlic plinth. The beauly 
a!i(l balance of line and proportioii leap 
ininiediately to tlic eye. 

VI 

llow long did it take to bnild the teniple ? 
How imicli longer did it take to decorate it? 

No living person can exactly toll. The 
secret perished vvith the builders and decorators. 

The biiilding itself, howovcr, shows íhat 
it has been added to since Vishnuvardliaiuds 
time. The navaraiuia (hall) was then open on 
all sides—jnst the roof resting iii)on a s(*ries of 
pillars rounded, in places, as if turne(l on a 
lathe. 

.índging froin lithic evidence pieced together 
dnring renait years, Vishniivardhana’s grand- 
son, Ballala II (1173-1220) closed the sides by 
inserting between the iiillars large slone screens, 
some d o [) e n d i n g for their beauty upoii 
geonadric designs, others iipon sculptured 
scenos. So clcverly were the.se addition.s 
execiited that it would be difficiilt to dctect 
theiii but for the faet that only portions of 
pillars j)roject above the screens and the frames 
of the doorways eover np i)arts of some of the 
earlior inscriptions. 

The Work of decoration inust have been 
carried on over a lo(ng i)eriod. Fortiinately, 
tliere is little to suggest decadencí! in la ter 
woi‘k. The nieii who did the carving appa- 
rently felt within theni the iin|)iilsc to create 
nothing that would clash with the handiwork 
of sculptors of bygone generations, 

VII 

The original architect must have calculated 
the stre.s.ses and strains with remarkable aceu- 
racy. The jnllars have, through the centnries, 
boriK* the weight of the heavy roof with its 
beaulifully decorated ceiling—of which more 
later—witliout showing any signs of deteriora- 
tioti. 

Only once was it found necessary to 
provide supjmrt for the ])art of the roof 
imnicdiately in front of the sanctuin. Towards 
the end of the fourteenth century it seems to 
have shown signs of sagging. N\)ticing it, or 
being infornied of it, the riiler of the day— 
Harihara— had four pillars’ constriieted. 

If hia Dewan—Kempanna—through whosc 
agency the work was carried out, intended to 


have theni decorated after they were in situ, 
hc did not have the opportiniity to earry out 
the id(‘a. They, therefore, proclaiiii the purposc 
for which they were put in place in the templo. 

VIII 

It is difrieulii adeciuately to describe, in a 
inagazinc ariicle, the ornanientation of a teniple 
so lavishiy decorated as this. Attention can 
only be directed to a few of the outstanding 
features. 

The Iloysala crest carved at the side of the 
ste])s leading lo the east doorway need not be 
descri bc<l, since reference was niade to it in the 
preceding arliclc. A freize of elephants at the 
boi tom of th(* ra//m-like jiavilions suggest that 
the weight of the niassive yet bcautiful cars 
rests upon their heads. 

A cornice, depcmding for apiieal to the eye 
u|K)n sliape ralher than ornamcnitation, ])rojecls 
a liíll(‘ above (his freize and over it is seen lhe 
grilled framework of the niche. The main and 
subsidiary figures and their setting are 
sculplurinl with a remarkable wealth of d(*tail 
and sureness of touch. 

IX 

The doorway is high l)ut not wvy wide. 
Pillars projeci from thi* stone surface on either 
side of lhe jambs. At the fool, on one side, 
JManumatha and on the other Rali, staiid 
guard. In the centre of a panei jirojecting 
above th(‘ pediment sits (Jaruda and on either 
side of him is a boldly carved makara, Above 
is elched Vishmi in his incarnation of Narsimha 
(nian-lion) ridding the world of the demon 
llaranyakasipu. The intricate, foliated design 
in which this .scene is embedded gives height 
and dignity lo the doorway. 

On eitiier side of the door are sculpturcil 
scenes, each in a defini ti ve [lanel or paneis. 
To the right, for instance, a master-craftsman 
who must al.so have been a courtier, has 
chiselled tlu» stone to represent a king—pre- 
sumably Vishnuvardhana, the builder of the 
ediffice—holding a durbar. Hc fornis the centre 
of the group. He is shown with large ear-lobes 
and heavy ear-rings. The sword in his right 
hand and the flowcr in his left arc probably 
meant to indicatc that this inighty warrior 
possessed an aesthetic sense. The queen sits 
at his right'—a point to be noted. Behind and 
in front of them are attendants, religious 
tcachers, offícials and ininor figures carved in 
characteristic attitudes so that it is possiblc to 
identify them for what they were. 

Beneath this screcn is a freize of lions, 
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sonic rampant, soiiic scatcd on tlidr liaunchcs. 
Tliey lH‘íir ritler.s on tlicir backs. 

Abovo tlie clurbar socnc is anothcr ridily 
carvcd panei. Keshava, thc god to whoin tlic 
teini)le is saered, occupics thc centre. Standing 
t)n eitlier side of Ijiin are attendants wielding 
íly-whisks. Hanuman on oiie side and Garuda 
on the otlier, are shown in a reverent altitude. 

Parallel witli this screen but on the otlier 
(left) side of the doorway, tliere are three 
claboiíately seiilptured i)anels. Tn lhe iniddle 
one a king—possibly Narsiinha II, Vishnu- 
vardliana^s son and suecessor—is holding a 
court. As in the case of the riiler depicted on 
the screen on lhe other side of the doorway, 
he is holding a sword in one hand and a flower 
in (he other. Figures wearing coats are Ihought 
(o represent ollicers. Others, no doubt, are 
altendanis of one grade or another. 

Beneath is a row of lions similar to those 
below the durbar sceiic seulptur(‘d on thc 
oi)posite screen. 

In the i)anel abovo the durbar sceiie thc 
centre is oceupied by Vishmi in his Narsimha 
incarnalion. lle is attended by íly-whisk 
bearers, llamnnan and Garuda. 

There are eight inon* screens, four on the 
left and four on tlie right of the doorway, eaeh 
repn*senting some episode in one l’urana or 
()th(*r. In addition to them lliere are» ten 
serecais beautifully pierced with geometric 
dívsigns. 

Eaeh of these twenty screens has shapely 
pillars iirojecting above it on either side. Tpon 
the capitais of eaeh ]>illar stands a female 
íigiire. In two cases Vishmrs .sluikti (power) 
personiíied as* Durga, is re])resenled. In all 
.the other instances the women might have 
walked out of the every-day life of the Middie 
Ages, turned to stone and been placed on the 
brackets. Among thein is a huntress, wearing 
breeches and carrying a bow. Anolher is 
shooling aiTows at birds. Then there are 
dancers and niusicians. One woman is adorn- 
ing licrself, a mirror hcld in her hand. Another 
is squeezing a syringe, no doubt to squirt 
seented water. Still another holds leaves that 
might have just been i)lucked froin a betei vinc. 

X 

Thc Southern face has been givcn a treat- 
ment that at first sight ai)pears to bc identical 
with that of the facade. Upon closer scrutiny, 
however, it shows considerable variation. 

There are again two íiights of steps. On 
one side of thc upper series is carvcd thc 
Hoysala crest. The jambs of the oblong door¬ 


way, known as the “ Friday Entrance ” for a 
reason difficult to assign, are decorated with 
dwarapals (guards). Above the pediinent there 
is a sculptured scene in intricatc, foliated 
design. It has carving on the back as wcll. 

This Wall, being twemty-two fcet longer 
than the eastern one, allords greater spacc for 
decoríitive work. The opportunity has been 
eagerly seizetl by thc scuiptors and so skilfully 
utiíized that a student of art inay spend wecks 
studying the conventional designs, figures and 
figurinos and representations of (^piç and icono- 
grai>hical theines. 



Tlii* lloysula Crest 

The figiirr on lhe lefi is mrant lo rcprrscnl Sala 
who is shown in thc acl o( killing the lion 


The elepliant freize carvcd in continuation 
of the one running from the edge of the eastern 
face, is thc woik of nu*n who knew that animal 
in every inood and posturc—knew also how to 
inakc so hard and unyiclding a surfacc as stone 
reflcct those manifold moods and postures. 
The i)achydernis look as if they were proceed- 
ing in a procession and instinct bids you move 
out of their way lest you be trainpled. There 
is grace— and not jerky movement. 

No trunk is bent or lifted or twisted 
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prccisfly as any otlirr proboscis: nor is ilicrc 
any (‘xact diiplicalion of tlu; cum; of lhe lejjjs 
or IxMlies. Foreij^ners wlio talk of lhe Iiidiaii 
weakness for rei)e(itioii slioidd visit tliis i)lace 
willi a powerfnl maf;iiifyiiij*: p;lass and leani to 
admire the liidian j:;enins for ereatin^ variely 
wliere thcre is hardly any seope for it. 

The bracket ligares, ri‘i)rodu(‘ed in ininia- 
ínre are inasterpieees of the earver‘s art. So 
are lhe numerous ones in [nlaslers. 

J^Jaeh of lhese figures is worthy of detailed 
deserijition. For laek of siiaee, however, 1 can 
refer only lo two. 

One of Iheiii, a liílle way (o the east of 
lli(' soiilh doorway, in the lifth freize coiinting 
from tlie bottom, is a woman witli a board in 
front of her iipon whieh she is drawing or 
painting. An interesting vignette torn froin the 
life of tile day ? 

Nearby is anotiier figure with clotlies that 
siiggest inodernity. ít is that of a num. He 
is wearing a long coat falling lo tlie kiuvs. 
Over that garinent is tied a waist-band that 
\ve in northern Índia eall a kíDUdrbíUid. 

Next to this figure is that of a woman— 
really Visimii, who, for tlie iionee, had assumed 
lhe forin of a b(‘auteous iiiaideii, Mohini. The 
man in tlu* coat next to lier is, tlierefore, 
identiíi(‘d as Dakshanacliarya. 

Tliis face of the lem])le is remarkable also 
for sculjilures carvixl on a larger scale than the 
olhers. J^ach is gcaierally isolated from its 
iieighbours by a distinctive frame. The space 
nut devoted to freizes is utilized for this 
piirpose and constitutes a charai:tiTÍstic phase 
of the Relur ornamentation. 

XI 

The general selieme of the decoratiou of 
the northern face conforms to that on the south 
and east. ín e.xecuting it the carvers set to 
Work on it, liowever, produced many variations 
—all very deliglitful. 

The doorway is known as the “ Ileavenly 
Entrance,’^ no (íoubt becaiise it looks in the 
direction of the abode of lhe gods in snowy 
llimanchal. Its pediment is decorated Imtli on 
the outside and inside of lhe building. I am 
forced to eseliew even a rapid descrii)tion of 
it. I inust eall attcaition, how(!V(*r, to the skill 
of tlie man who carved the foliated vine on 
the left of the doorway. 

On a slender twig rests a íly. Tt looks as 
if a li ve one had become petriíied. The head, 
ant(*nnae, (‘yes, wings, body and legs are 
perfcctly projiortioned and carefully chiselled. 
Nearby is carved a lizard with its mouth open 


ready to spring upon and devour the fly, also 
true to life in every detail. 

To the right of the doorway is carved a 
scene that resurrects life as it was led in the 
Middle Ages. A wrestling inatch is going on. 
The íiu(‘en seated alongside the king is inteiitly 
watehing every move made by the wrestlers. 
No segregai ion of the s(‘xes, apjiareiitly. 

On tlie other side of the door some sculiitor 
gifted with a sense of huniour as well as artistie 
skill, carvi‘d an nniisual incident. A woman 
has suddeiily discovered a lizard creepiiig uiion 
her clothing. A\'ith dread written upon her face 
she is (luickly removing her sari so as to shake 
oll* lhe loathsome creature. 'Flie sense of 
movenu‘nl giviai to the body and of horror to 
the coiintenaiice lifts the bit of carviiig to a 
high plane of art. 

A similar subject nioved another sciilptor 
to Creative elfort. A íigure standing on one of 
the capitais above the iloorway has discovered 
a scorpion crawling upon her cloth. She has 
imwound the sari and shaken it and the dread 
creature lies, probably dead, near her feet. 

r|)on another of these brackets some 
ambitious artist has carved an interesting 
sciau*. The principie íigure is that of a woman 
apparenlly r(‘turiiing from a successful huiiting 
(‘xpedition. One of her atíiMidants carries siis- 
lieiided from a bamboo i)ole her “bag”-™a 
cranc and a deer- -while a thoni is being ex- 
tracted with a necdle from the bare foot of the 
other, 

XIT 

As already noted, the holy of holies being 
situated in tluí western (*iid of the timiple, there 
is no door on that side. This wall, therefore, 
aíTorded miich greater opportunity to tlie 
sculptors to ex(*rcise their skill than did the 
one on the ojiposite side. The space was 
devolixl largííly to íigures cacli eiishrincd in its 
own niche. 

Tluaií are moreover, three car-like jiavilions, 
each double-storeyed. The ornamentation is 
much more lavish than in those on the other 
sides. Space forbids even reference to any of 
these decorations. 

XIIT 

The càrvers did nol exhaiist their skill in 
ornameiiting the doors and the walls. The 
int(*rior of the tenijile is richly and beautifully 
decorated. 

The navanuKja (central hall) is entered 
through one or another of the three raised 
vcraiidahs. The pillars in it are of the liighest 
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incrit. Excoi)t tho four in the ccntrc timt 
sii])jwrt thc doiiiod cciling, tlu*y vary in design 
and size. 

The carving on the one saered to 
Nariisiinha, whieh, thougli now fixed, was 
originally ineant to revolve, is the work of a 
jewoller rather than a stone-inason. The figures 
are minute. A mindi is thc size of grani— 
Bengal grani, as it is known in Afysore State. 
So jiroiul was thc nian of his aeconiplishniciit 
lhat he Icft a tiny space vaeant as a eliallenge 
to anyone who dared to try to dujilieatc his 
f(íat. 

Tlie figures on the eapitals of the pillars 
supporting the eeiling are, if anything, more 
exípiisite than those on the outside of the 
huilding. One of tluMii has a movablcí braeelet 
and íiiiother a niovable hair ornameiit. l-pon 
a lótus bud depeiiding froni lhe dome are 
earved the Triad. 

Thc filigree work on a jiillar near the 
Siikhanasi ívestibiile) and on the doorway are 
lhe liest of lheir kind. An aniazing niimber of 
miniature figures, eaeh perfect in every detail, 
have been earvíMl in the eonvolutions. 

'riie priests insist upoii ai)plying lhe fiaman 
íüi* as we in northerii Índia woiild eall it) 
to the foreheads of the (hvaraimlas guarding 
tli(‘ door of tlie holy of holies. Exeept at 
eei‘tain limes the doors are ke])l tight-shut, th(í 
keys of tln* various loeks being in the safe 
eiislody of three seiiaraU* authorilies, wilhout 
wliose presence, in person or, on rare oecasions, 
by d(*puty, it is impossible to open them. 

XIV 

I vivi<lly rênuMiiber the íirsl darxhan I had 
of the iniage, wlien lhe door was eeremoniously 
iinlock(‘d for my exjiress biaiefit. Not quite 
six feel Iiigli and íinely proportioned, it stood 
on a pe(li*slal alioul three feet higli and was 


flanked by the i^haktü, It had four hands. 
The upper two hcld a disous and conoh and the 
lower two a lotus and mace respeotively. 

The figure rejiresented thci nialc and femalc 
elements in the god-head. Thesc aspeets were 
emphasized by the eeremonial garments, ehains 
and gems with whieh the priests dressed it for 
purjioses of worship. The right side of the 
face hafl the stern dignity assoeiated with nian, 
while the left side was softer in expression and 
showed a nosc-ring and other ornaments with 
whieh woman loves to adorn herself. It had, 
aiso, a fully fornicd breast, whereas the other 
side had iione. The general outlines of lhe 
female portion were fuller and rounder. 

Originally tlu* image was known as Vijaya 
Xarayanay ndleeting the mood of the vietorious 
king wh(^ eaiised it to Ixí enshrined there. That 
nanie was disearded long since in favour of 
(licnna Kcmva—iho beautiful Kesava. 

XV 

Somo of the men who deeorated the interior 
and lhe extíMior of i\w, toniple ehiselk‘d th(*ir 
liames l)(‘n(‘alli their work. Judging by the 
legeiifls, they were not above vanity. ()ne of 
them descrilied himself as the smiter of the 
crowd of titied seuljitors”; another jis the 
Champion over rival senlptors and a third 
as “ a tig('r among scuI|)tors It is easy to 
imagiíK' lhe jealoii^ies that must have prevailed 
among them and tlie factions that gathenal 
lound some of them in tlu days of their 
glory. 

Vanity and jealousy jicrislied centuries ago 
when all that was mortal of these men was 
consigned to llie ílames. The wo]'k they left 
behind endnr(‘s, however. It does cnulit to 
them and eonstilutes a rare treasure to whieh 
we, as lhe descendaiits (ofleii, I fear, unworthy) 
of illustrious ancestors are heirs. 
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A Folk-Epic of Bengul ’’ 

In yoiir nrlirlp “A Tolk-Kpic of Tlcngar’ appoarinp 
in llir April issiio of Thc Modern Review, y<in liave ron- 
rliidrd ilu» slory of Brinda in llie followiiifs words—“ (diaiid 
wa** fiiially persiiadrd lo worship Manasha .... parlly 
throiip;li lhe lirhosí of Siva who ordrrrd hini to cast ciíT lii»^ 
pridr and snbniit lo lhe wili »)f lhe gods*. 1 niay point oiit 
lhal lhe slory as is known in Kast Bengal is soinewhat 
differcni. (Vide “Manasha Mangai” of Vijoy Giipta, 
“ I*adinapiiran” of Dwija Banshidas and other authors). 
('hand Sadagar tlid not tolally east off his pride,- for 
as lho aiiliiors relale, (Ihand’s snhmission to lhe will of 
lhe gods was on rondilion lhat he wonld oflfer worship to 


lhe goddess Manasha, not wilh his riglíl hantl as is 
aiways donc), hiil wilh his h‘íl hand. The aiilhors also 
relale lhal Manasha suhniiltrd lo lhe ahove (‘ondilion; so 
that Chand was not an allogelher vanqnislnd foe iin- 
conditionally snhinitling to his desiiny, as yoiir artiele 
seeins to sngg(*st. 

Jmindiumouan Biiattacharya 

Editnr\s Note. 1’here arf difíerenl vrrsions of lhe 
slory. The v« rsions refrrred lo hy lhe correspondenl 
niake ('hand nion heroir lhan those ft)llowed hy nie. 

R. C. 



ALLJNDIA FINE ARTS SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION 


The All-India Fino Arts and CrafLs Soeicty 
was cstablisliod at. Dollii in 1931. One of it? 
objccts is “ t,() i)ron)ote lhe study and ai)i)rc- 
oiation of rnod(*m and anciont Tndian arts and 
crafls, inu.sio, dancin^ and litcraturc by means 
of jmblications, lootnros, eonforonoos, oxhibi- 
tions, oorn^spondonoes witli kindred sooietics 
and wilh tbe inuseums of Indian art in índia 
and abroad.^’ Ainonp; its aotivitios in furíhor- 
anoo of tbis objoct is an anniial art exliibition. 
The íifth of tlioso (»xhibitions, wbicb was liold 
this ycar at llio Iini)oria! ffotol, N(‘vv Dolbi, 
was oponod by lí. II. tho RI aliara ja of Patiala, 
wlio said : 

“The (lecay of liulian Art was no more than a 
rffleclion of fhe ileeay of fndíaii soriely; and ít is llic 
new life now pervaíliii" índia of wliieli we have niany 
evidcnces, thal is lo iny niind responsihie for ihc renais* 
sanee in oiir ari. . . . The allilude <if lhe world in fíetieral 
and, r niay say. of lhe puhlie in índia ilsidf towards the 
arlisiie inherilanee of onr eonniry, has niidcr^one a very 
radical revisimi diirinj!: lhe last few years. í ean well 
reineinh**!' llu; day when jírcat coniioisseiirs of ari, 
gniiinely sympalhelie towards Indian cnlíiire, fonnd 
noihing of valiie in lhe painlings, sciilplure or even lhe 
arehilectnre of índia . . . Everylhing in Índia was piit 
ilown tu the iníhiencos of foreign coiinirirs.’' 

“The position today is, Iniwever, diíTerenl. The 
exeavations in Mahenjadan» and Ilarappa and lhe in- 
eontesiahie evidenee that lhey have u(T(»rded of lhe 
(loiirishing civilizaiion, wilh inaterial eoniforls iinequalled 
in nny earl> eivili/alioii, deíinilely prove ihal the ariistie 
Iradition of Índia is not only ancient, hut indigenoiis to 
llip soil.” 

“Not only has this fael now heen inereasingly 
appreeiated hy lhe world hiil. whal is nn»re irnportant, 
íl has come lo hc realized lhal Índia wa« lhe eenlre from 
whieh the artislic in^^piralion of lhe Kast radialed.” 

Tlie ojtoning spppcli of ilio RIabnraja was 
followod by tho address of Rir. N. C. RIolita, 
who is tho Prosidemt of lho Council of tho All- 
India Fino Arts and Crafts Sooitdy. Mo bogan 
by saying : 

“ An exhihilions are now animal fiiiielions in rnany 
of niir provincial capitais. Oiirs is the fiflh exhibilion 
organi/ed under lhe an^pices of lhe AIMndia Viiie Artv 
and Crafts Sociely. Art has thus eoine lo he ineliided 
in lhe prograinine of seasonal festivilies, and to that 
extent marks an important stage in onr cultural develop* 
ment.” 

Procooding, RIr. RIohta obsorvod : 

“ Whal hegan as a Rengal movemenl, has now 
eov red the entire coimtry, and even Tlomhav, which has 
apparentiy resisted lhe elaims of C:alciitta’s snpremacy in 
more soheres than one, miisl jiow he elassed as re^resent- 
ing only a provincial phase with its own peciiíiarities, 
rather than as a rival movemenl anlagonistic lo lhe 

general revival hegiin in Bcngal.Ahanindranalh 

Tagore is noív no longer a pioneer. líe and his gifted 
diseiple Nundalal Bose may he considered oiir Iwo great- 
esl living inasiers of painitng. Pupils of Tagore and Bose 
are now sentiered all over lhe coiiniry and I am not 
siire whelher the eontrihiition of these two men is not 
greater as leaehers than as ariisls. 


The original Bengal movemenl is now country-wide 
as a rcsiilt chieíly of the inspiration and devoted endeav 
oiirs of a great master—mudest, versatile, self^eífacing 
and comhiníng in himself the tradítíuns of a great 
riiltiiral family wilh lhe experimental mood and iinfaíling 
aleriness of a modern European. 

“indian puintíng in its new incarnation is neithei 
i mi tal i ve nor weakly eclcctic. It is nol nierely a reliirn 
to the past; nor does it imiidge Jn stalc and meanmghss 
evokulíons of inylhs and legeiuis whieh have ceased tb 
he significam. Like lhe great siream of oiir eiiUiire, 
Indian Art is neithcr exclusive nor unresponsive lo the 
mandi of idi‘as in lhe world at large.” 

In this p X h i b it i o n tbcrp was a good 
rolloptioii of somo threo biindrod paintings, 
gurnorod from all parts of índia. It was rc- 
l)res(íntíitivo of tlio latost dcv(‘lopmonts as woll 
íis tbe most anciont ideais of Indian art. As 
rogards bignoss, pictures as difforont in sizt» as 
Habindranath Tagoro’s “ R^Iadhabi/^ a littlo 
postoard miniaturo, and Sarada tikiTs Day 
in tho lap of Nigbt,’^ a s(*von-foot ctinvas, woro 
on oxhibition. The thomos rangod from tlu' 
anciont and saorod “ RIabaparinirvana ” of lho 
Pnddlia to llio up-to-dato and tin-god-liko 
iantriim of Sir James (Irigg. 

Tho list of priz(‘-winnors oomprisod Panada 
rkil, Síilish Sinlia, N. K. Mazumdar, P. K. Pal. 
(íobardban Asli, B. N. .lijja, N. S. Bondro, 
Shanker, Rliss Amrita Slu*r-(lill, J{. Parikh, 
Amar Bliadnri, V. (1. Kulkarni, J^hani Sanyal, 
Rliss Lo(‘la Rlelita, Rliss Tma .loslii, Sonron 
Sen, II. fiangiili, B. ('hondhury and Basant Lai. 

Thoro woro also on oxhibition somo works by 
Habindranath Tagore, Abanindranath Tagore, 
(laganendranath Tagon», Nanda Lai Bose, 
S. N. (íiipta, Jamini Hanjan Pay, Kami l)t»sai, 
Asit Kumar Ilaldar, Al)diir Haliaman C-haglitai, 
L. RI. Sen and others. 

Tlie Socieiy is entitled to oredit for lhe 
oare taken for the selection and display of the 
piotiires. Rir. Barada ükil, its soereiary, 
workod very hard for the siicoess of the 
exhihition. It aehieved unifiiie suocoss in 
presenting the idealistic varieties of art as well 
as thoso in tiine witli and deriving their (hemos 
from the workaday world. So, The Times oj 
índia was right whon it oliscrved : 

“The firsl impression that a visitor lo the Exiiihilicn 
has, is that, inspite of the Western rritieism of monotony 
iisiially levelled against Indian art fornis, paihtitig ín 

índia has varicd aspects to presenl to its lovers. 

Art lovers ean ghit their eyes on so many fornis and 
differenees of oonception that lhey are welinigh hewiiilered 
hy the time lhey Anish. All schools of art . . . . are 
represented.” 

“ The hnish is not lhe only médium that is re- 
presíinied eilher. A collection of ctchíngs hy S. N. Giipia 
hears testimony to the fact that the inked line is as 
great and eonvincing a cojitainer of arlístic expression as 
any olher.” 

Ramananua Chatterjee. 





The Persian Princess Madhabi 

By Abanindranalh Tagore By Rabindranath Tagore 
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Books in tho prinoipul Eiiropoiiii íiikI Jiulian líiníçiiívgí*^ 
íire revirwoil in Tiik Moükkn Ukvjkw. Hnt. reviovvs of jill hooks sont raiinot. 
lítí giiiiríiiil(H‘<l. Ncwspiipors, periudirals, srliool and roll(*gf' tcxí-Imoks, 
líiiiiiplilft.s, rcjuinls of niagazim* articles, addrossrH, fic., aw iiol. notiríMi. 'Fia» 
nrript of books r('(ri\rd for rcvit^w caiinol- })f‘ ackriowlodgrnl, iior ran any 
íMiípiirif.s rí‘Ialing Murí*(() answrrod. No (íiilirisin of hook-roviows and noticf^s 
is pnhlisluMl.- Kdilor, Thk Modkrn IIkvikw. 


enc;lisii 

THE POKTICAE WORKS OF KENNETTI 
KNICNT IJALLOWES: la/. /. {Mcthuin, 

7s. (hL), 

Jl is a hivrly vuluina f poenis, -cavcring ovcr 200 
pugas nf íiiir prinl (lussifii itiUi íoar grou ps- Po^ins of 
Nutiiir, Poeins of Ihimuii Naliin Poi iis of Religiun 
und l^MMus of Si'ioii<‘o. uiillior i to hc riiiially 

al lioiuo in all llicso div('i>« sphareb of oelic (X(Mirsion. 
riiis rnnarkubla versatilily is ptTliap.*» d lo his excep- 
lionaily vuried oxperidurs iii Jife : I grudiiutod at 
(!aial)ridg(‘ willi lloiiours iii tia; Natural Sricnrt^S 
sprcializrd in (iiMdogy, serving í<ir s<*veral ycars as one 
4if lho srirniiíic ofíict^rs of tia; OcologicuI Survt-y of índia, 
was adiiiilted lo lhe MeinlM'r.ship <»f lho Royal Sociely of 
Lileralitro f(»r oiiginul wotk in Littrulure, look training 
ij| thoology, wus ordained in 1925 and has heeii a priest 
fíV4*r hinêo, 

The aiilhor is a geriuiiic po:l and all his pneins have 
nii uniiiistakahlo riiig of sineerity and Inilli. His iiniciiio 
eoinhínalion of scieiilifio iraiiiing and porlio fa<'u1ty has 
enahled liiiii to produt o poeiiis whie.h are ti rso and 
dÍM'iplinod in forni and exprcssion hiit aro passionalcly 
emotional in spirit. 

1'he porms of scii nce in the volume are an original 
conlrihiition lo English poelie literaliire and are worlhy 
f the highest ‘ praise. In an Appendix attaehed to the 
volume ihtre is a stiniulating essay hy the aiilhor entitied 
“The New Poetry of Seience” and it puis forward u 
strong plea for lhe adopliun of se.ienlific facls as poetic 
jlheines. The aulhoPs own scirnlific poenis in lhe volume 
fflr a íiiie illiistration of the soundness of his contention. 
jTliey show that lhe assimilative powers of poetry are 
linfínite and ihere is nothing which is loo prosaic or too 
iniellectual to be transfigured into poetic beauties. Such 
poenis lend support to WordswortIPs famous dictum, 
Poetry is lhe brcalh and fincr spirit of all knowledge. 
r is lhe impassioned expression which is in the counten* 
nce of all scieiice.” Many of llnse poeins oí stdence 
|will lie of specíal inierest fn Indian readers aj they 
nihody lhe observations made by lhe anihor in ooiirse of 
is researches into the slriictiirc of the cnist of the Earlh 
Índia and Biirma. To what fine poetic iisc thesc 
ave been turned by lhe poel will bc illustrated by the 
lowing slanza of lhe remarkable poem ' Invocation 
Naiure” : — 


As min'ral-ídiarged Solutions, in the cells 
Of Decran lava. oft precipitute 
Oohimns of shiiiing quarlz pyramiil.rn>wned« 
i\lí»re heuiitifiil tlian inun-inade citadels, 

So, in a miiid’s oalm lake, may llure be foimd 
Oreat ihniiglifs, which <dcar as crysials separate! 

P. K. G11114 

THE MESSAGE AND MINISTRATÍONS : By 
Ih, Sir R, I cnkiita Ratnnin, A'7’., M.A., !)JJTT., 

Editvd by I)r, l\ Hamkrishna Ano, Ph.D, 

Rrirv Rc, I ar I-hd, 

The learned editor has eurned lhe b^st lhanks of lhe 
sliidenis of serioiis lileratiirc by piihlíshíng this the lalesl 
(vi) volume oí lhe winks of Sir Venkaia Rainurn. His 
uíblresses and arlicles, his s«'rvices and sermons, his prayi rs 
iiml m(*diiations and laslly, his appreciations and remini- 
scences have heen presented in a maniier lhat woiild 
appf‘al lo everyoiie. The sepluagenary of this sage of 
Aiidhradesa was eelehruled wilh duc sulemnily in Octoher 
1932 and wc rememhered lhe greal servicts he remiered 
lo the Molherland as the i*ritU'ipal of Piltapiir 
Rajairs Gollege, (.'ocanada as lhe Vire-Ghanct*llor, 
Hiiiversily of Madras and as lhe initiator of so 
many henefirial aetivilies. Riit lhe main spriiig of 
his íife is a passionate failh in God manifesliiig ihruiigh 
lhe Hrahmo Saniaj and in every hit of his thoiight and 
action one calches lhe spurk of his hiiriiing faith. He 
made a profound stiidy of lhe Biblcs of Humanily as we 
fiiid in his “Theistic Synlhesis” (1932), “God and 
Democracy (1929)” and such other writings. “TheTriple 
standard of Iligher Kducation” (1929) and similar papers 
show him as a master teacher and the catholicity of his 
culture is attested to by his brilliant study on “Jalal-ud- 
din Rumi.” The Introductory Note by the Editor brings 
oiit admirably the abiding character of the llfe of this 
“ Brahmarshi ” of Andhra and in his inspiring address on 
lhe Silver Juhilec of the Pittapur installatioii (1931) 
hrings baek to oiir niind that the noblc and cullured 
Maharaja of Piihupiiram is a life-long admifer of Sir 
Vtnkata Ratnam whose dedicated life itispired *lhe 
Maharaja to initiate and develop some of the hesi 
humanitarian institution of the State, e.g., the splendid 
Orphanage of Cocanada. As one goes thruugh the pages, 
lhe voice of the Sage seems to speak dislinctly, 

“ . . . .ihere is God in Natute in epic grandeiit, llirre 


85-9 
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is Goil in llic Hiiinan soul in lyric swceincsg and lhere 
is God in History in dramatic impressiveness. 

We reconiinend liit* book to all who aspire lo follow 
thc Iiistory o( Modcrn Iridiun idealísm. 

K. N. 

FROM IIELIJÍNISM AND HAVÉILLISM TO 
VÍTAL ART: Ry Kanaiyalal Vakil, Drasthi" Publica- 
tion. Privo Annas .S/r. > “ ” Ojj^e, íflapasari 

iiuilding, Uornby Road, Fort, pombay. 

This is a sinall brochiireí of 24 pages froin lhe pen of 
Mr. Kanaiyalal Vakil, Litcrary and Dramatic critic of 
flií* “ Roínbay (Uironicle ”—a brochiirc wliich in lhr‘ 
guise of an obitiiary Iribute and a so-callcd eritical 
(stiniate of lhe achievemenls and Works of thc late 
Mr. £. R. Havell, heaps badiy phrascíd abuses on lhe 
greatest conoisseurs of Indian Arl- and bis so-callc<l 
“defeclive mental approaeh to aneieiit arl.” We liave 
vainly wadid throiigh iwenty-foiir pages of moaningicss 
jurgon of cateh-phrases and coined words biit have 
failed to discover aiiy coliercnt argiiment or a crilical 
analysis of Mr. ílavelEs inlcrpretation and presentalion 
of Indian Arl. We are sorry indeed for thc aiitlioFs 
vulgar, and indeeent display of bad spleen and worse 
Fiiglish. We pray lo ihr Almighly lhai Mr. Vakil may 
lu* ble‘*sed in his ncxl incarnation, witii thr “ Draslhli ” 

( ) lo sce and lindersiand Indian Arl for which 

lie is lindergoing siicli heroic and strenoiis preparaiitms 
in lliis inrarnulion. In lhe meanlime, our ri‘aders njay 
«aíely coiisign his hadiy wrillen poleinirs lo lhe oblivion 
of lhe wasle-paper basket. 

Kmtndinya 

ISLAM ON THE C R 0 S S R 0 A D S : Ry 
Mahommud Asad (Lvopold If viss), Araint Piiblications, 
Karol Ragh, Dvl/ii. 

This is a J)ook «m [««lani wrillen by an Aiisirian 
Gernian eonverle<I lo islain, and as siieli it will Jie foiind 
qiiitf inlen*slitig as all works of neophylcs are. The 
aiilhor inlrodiies Jiiniself in lhe Foreword, and gives 
reasons íur his aeceplanre of Islam. His inolive in lhe 
chunge of creed was neilher polilical nor romanlie, biil 
a sineere urge froin within diie lo his long s<»journ among 
Musliins and a sympalhelic sludy of ilicir social and 
religioiis life. 

This b(Mik consi‘4|«4 of six chaplers, exclusive of 
Forewonl and (^omdiision, covering in all 121 pages 
The aiitiior characlerises Islarn as “ íniperialisl,” and 
hohls lhal ihis fmperialism nieans lhe eoiislruclion of 
a nforldly franie for lhe brsl possiblc spiritiial ilevelop- 
ment of man ” íp. 27). The aulhor being a recruil from 
lhe fold of Chrisiianily and European rivili/alion, his 
allarks are mainly «lirecled agaínst Eiinipe and 
Chrislianily. Ifc says, “ Of all religions Islarn alone 
makes il possible for man to enjoy lhe full range of his 
(*arlhly life wiihout losing for a moment ils spirilual 
orientation. Ilow entirely difTcrent is this from lhe 
Chrislian coneeplion! Aceording to lhe Christian degma, 

inankind stiimldcs under a heredilary sin.in 

Jslam we know nothing of heredilary sin.” 

(pp. ‘ 23 - 24 ). Elsewlicre he says, “The well-known 
injunclion of lhe Gospcl : ‘Give Cfod what belongs 
unto God, and give Caesar what belongs unto Ca;sar’— 
hí^s no rooin in thc theological slrucliire of Islarn” 
(p. 26 ). This is ralher a dangerous doclrine siibversive 
of polilical discipline even in a modernised Miislim State 
Hkc lho Turkish Repiiblic. 

Mr. Lcopold Weiss alias Mohammad Asad vicws 

S ]i as grave atarm lhe fale of Europc and European 
lisation as John Bunyan’8 Christian did on that of 
lhe City of Deslruction whilc hc was flying ihroiigh ils 
wicket-gale to save híinself. And he carries willi him 


a noie of warning to lhe Miislims toô : in his chapler 
on The Tragcdy of Europe he says, “A civilisation of 
this kind musl be a deadly ptnson for any cullure based 
on religious vahies. Our original queslion, whelher it 
is possible to adapl lhe Islamic way of thinking and 
living lo ilip cxigencies of lhe Western Civilisation, and 
vire versa, musl be answered in thc negative.” (p. 49). 
He concludcs wilh lhe remark, “As lhe things sland 
loday, islarn is like a sínking ship. All hands lhat 
could help arc nceded on board. But it will bc. save<l 
if thc Musiims hear and undcrsland lhe call of thc Holy 

“VVrily, in lhe Prophct of God yoii have lhe best 
cxariiple for everyonc who looks forward towards 
God and ih? Day of Jiidgmenl.” . ,. , i 

We find nothing sirikingly original in this book. 
His views are the time-honoiired views of the orlhodox 
IHeina, and whatever weighl his opinions carry niay 
nol bc diif to their inirinsic worlh, bul to lhe facl that 
being born and broiighl iip in lhe best atiiiosphcre ol 
Chrisiianíty and Wcsicrn Civilisation, he rondernns bolh 
as iinsuiled lo needs of hurnaliny, and parlieularly lo 

K. R. (jAMfNCí) 

EAST AND WEST; Ry Gilbvri Murrny and 
Rabindranath Tagorc, Publishvd by thc International 
Inslitntc of Intellvvtnol Co-opvration. 

This is a reprint of a lelier of Gilberi Miirray 
addrcssiMl to Rabiiidrannlh Tagore on lhe probleins of 
iiil'-rnalíonal cultural uridersianding and lhe lalicr’s reply 
iherclo. Gilbert Murray ]dcads for “thc íormalion of 
some greal Lcagiu* of Mind or Thoughl independam of 
iiiiserahlc fronllcrjs and lariífs and govcrnm(*ntal íollics, a 
Leagiic or Socicly of ihose who live lho life of lh“ inlellecl 
and ihrough llie íliver‘<c channcl« id arl ‘icicncc aim al 
lhe ailainmeni of bcaiily, Irulh and hiiman bri>lh»*rhood. 
Tagore eagcriy responds and whilc agreedng wilh him in 
lhe niain principias he says lhat lhe problerns of huiiian 
co-operalioíi musl nol be faeed lighlly bul shouhl Im* 
sludicd wilh refcnmcc Ic» lhe r<*alily (d lhe siliialion. 
Tagor,' ihcn goes on lo dcal wilh some fundamentais of 
lhe prcsenl ])robleins of Inilia. Ile denounces in no 
iiiicciiüin lenns lhe onc oulsianding vi-ible relnlionship 
of Europe wilh Asia which h * says is one of exploilation 
and which, hc inaintains, has Icd to a d«;clinc of her 
hiinian relalionship wilh lhe East. 

lindoubicdly iwo rcmarkable Ictlers which will be 
rend wilh inlcresl by lliose who fccl lhal in spite of the 
apparenl íailure of lhe League of loday lhe solulion of 
inlernalional problerns lies lhat way only and in no olhei 

wav. . „ 

A. N. Basti 

A HISTORY OF ABYSSINIA : By A. II, M, Jone 
and KUzabrth Monroc, Oxford IJnivcrsity Press, London 
1935. Pp. 1III+I88. Prkc 6s. Nct. 

For morií lhan a year Abyssinia has altracled th 
attention of lhe world, and lhe recent viclories of ih 
Italian ariny againsi thc Ahyssinians have again fo»'ussci 
it. Abyssinia was known lo very íew excepl in naine 
Thanks lo lhe iinbroglio still going on, it has come U 
lhe lime lighl, and last year it appeareil someiim< 
lo be the onl.^ topic of inlernalional imporlanco. Enter 
prising piiblishers and aiithors, to take lime by ih 
forciock as it were, carne oul with handy volumes oii 
and about Abyssinia to satisfy the curiosily of lhe publii 
This book also belongs to this category. Anyone, then 
fore, cxpeclíng anylhing of .serious scholarship in ii 
will b- disillusioned. The biisy render will gel here i 
riinning nccoiint of the history of Abyssinia from th 
ancienl days iipto the time of its publication. The book 
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cnnsists of kíx chaplcrs, tlie first foiir by Mr. A. H. M. 
Jonfís, and lhe ollur iwo by Mhs KJizabclli Monroe. The 
üiilhorb liave, iii iliese chaplcrs, dwcli at Iciiírth «m lhe 
Eiiropeaii coiiíact wilh Abyssinia, but the Indian rcadcr 
will sadiy iniss any referencc lo lli- fact lhal in lhe ancient 
and middle ages both lhe Abyseinians and Indians caine 
to know and rcspcct each olher, and both had lh“ hlamp 
of ihcir infhience on ihomsclves. The aiilhors woidd have 
done wcll to consull lln; Asintic Researchos oí lhe last 
decade of lhe eighteenlli ceiilury wlierc arliclcs (one to 
lhe 1 ngth of 250 pages) were piiblíshed on lhe cultural 
eontacl belwe n lhe Ancient Ethiopea and índia. The 
book contains i.ix illiisiralions, including one map drawn 
so long ago as 1570, and anulber of nuídern Abyssinia. 

JooKsii C. Bagal 

sanskrit-einc;lisii 

CITA-RAIÍASYA OR THE HINDU 1MÍIL0S0I»HY 
KARMA Y()(M : Ry the iate Lokamanya Hat 
Cuuffmlhtir Tiluh, Tninslated inio Knglish hy Mr. Rhal- 
(hundra Siiaram Sukihankur. M.A., LLU.y SoUritor, 
High dourt, liombuy. PiiUished hy Mr. R. U. Tilak, 
Poona City. 

'riic original iii Murallii Iias bem Iranslated iiilu Hindi, 
Giijrulhi, Benguli, Kaiiutes •, Tclugii and Tainil, wliich 
speak íd lhe malehle^y vuliie oí ití? eonimis?. 

The learned coiinnmlator haí' said in liis pridaiv* 
lhal it iiiay be well said lhal lhere is no olher Work in 
lhe whole of lhe Sanskrit lileralure, whieh explains lhe 
prineiples of lhe inesent Hindu Religion in a^ siieeinl 
and yel as eh‘ar and iinanibiguoiis a niunner as the Gila. 
Lokan)unya^s own view as rrgards lhe core of Gita^s 
teaehings is in favour of Kanna Yoga or Right Aelion. 
In fael his exposilions niay be ealled “lhe first compara* 
live exposition of lhe Gila, in siipport of righl aelion”. 

Lokamanya Tilak uphidds lhal philosophy of aelion 
is lhe prime meaning of lhe fundamental teaching of the 
Gila by adducing proofs from uulhorilalive lii<Taliire of 
the Hindus. 

(iila eerlainly preaehes kanna but preaehvs aiso that 
karma is noi an end but a means. All aelioiis are 
p rformed by lhe qualíties of Prakrili. Man ihinks “I 
am llu* doer”, !»■ eause he is deluded by l)is Ahankara 
(Hl. 27) biiL wlien a man Iranseends the three giinns 
oiil of whií li hi^ h<»dy is e\ídvíMl, he is freed fnnii birlh, 
d-alh, old age and sorrow and beeomes imiiiorlal 

(\iy-20). 

To know (rila is lo live lhe life ol Gila. (iila is ibc 
aeiiial Sadhana in life, for whieh eriidilion (»r seholarship 
is iiot essenlially ncí-essary but what is cssentially neces- 
sary is absoíule relianee on Va‘íudeva, leaving everytliiiig 
eise a-ide and lo beeome iinattaehed lo lhe World of 
slruggle, suffering and sorrow. 'J'In‘ way lo liberalioii 
is lo liirii away from the outward lo lhe inward, from the 
world of appearane* lo lhe di\inc realily. This is 

Gila’s teaching of «livine love and d- voiion, in whieh 

kiiowledge and Work b come one wilh bhakli in a 

supreine unificulion. 

Thus lhe synlhclie doelrine of Gila is elear and 
unmistakable. It is not mere Karma or Jiiana or Bhakli 
alonc, bnl it is lhe synlhesis of w<»rk, love and knowledg *, 

It is not mere monolheisrn (»r poIytlnMMii or paniheism or 
monism or any other isni, but it is a beautifiil combina* 
tion of all. It is a mistake to ihink lhal Gila teaches duty 
for duty\s sake. Duty for lhe LoríLs sake is lhe ideal 
tuughl by Gila. 

The rcfercnces lo lhe slokas in the Mahabharala, 
Bhagavata and olher books í»f aulhorily are very apl and 
appropriale and tliey ihrow a flood of light on the subjecls 
to whieh they relute. 


The translation of lhe original book into English by 
Mr. Siikthankar has b<‘en very abiy done and ihrow 
consid( rabie credil on lhe learned iranslalor and shuw 
the large ainoiint of caro and crudition displayed by hítii 
in carrying oiit the translation. The gel up of lhe book 
is very nice. 

JlTENDRA NaTH Bo.SE 
SANSKRIT 

TALE.S FROM SHAKE.SPEARE (in Sanskril). By 
/]/. V cnkataramanacharya, Sanskrit Pandit, Maharajas 
(Udlegi\ Vizianagarnnu V. Ramaswamy Sastrulu & SonSy 
292, Rsfdanadc, Madras. 

The tendeney of adupling in .Sanskrit things pertaining 
to vernacular an<l exolic ciillure has becn noliced in the 
hislory of Sanskrit lileralure from a comparalivcly early 
ptriod. Thus a niimbcr of the sacred lexls of lhe 
('onfueiuns, of the Zoroastrians and of the Chrislians are 
available in ihcir Sanskril vorsions. Languages olher 
lliun Sanskrit likc Persian, Kanarcs4‘, Telugu and 
Kashmiri have lheir gramniars in Sanskrit. Non*Sanskrit 
Works have becn soiight to be inlerpreled through 
commpiilaries in San«kril. Of late ihis tendeney has 
becn maiiifestcd in attempts at trunslating into Sanskrit 
Works of helion or poeiieal works belonging to diíTcrcnl 
laiigiiages c.g., the Culislan, lhe Riihaits of Ornar 
Kliayyam, pociris of Tiikararn, Rabindranath and othcrs 
as also some of lhe novels «»f Bankimchandra Chaltcrji. 
The Work under revicw is one of lhe latcsi illiistrations 
of ihis lendcney. The slorics in nineiccn of the well- 
known tira mas of Shakespeare have bcen given here in 
simple and clegant Sanskril prose in the manner of the 
Ijunlis Tales from Shakespeare. One íd the nolablc 
fealiircs oí the work is the Sanskrilisation of lhe proprr 
names oí peri-ons and jdaces found in lhe works of lhe 
grral poel. Shylock, for instance, appears here as Saitesa. 
Porlia as Panrnshi, Venice as Pinisa, so on an*! so 
forib. This will have iht; wcleonie eílect of giving the 
whole Ihing an Indian h»ne enabling lhe rcaders lo enjoy 
lhe stories bcller. inquisilive rcaders and espccially 
sludenls of Sanskril mighl go through the book wilh 
inlcresl and prolil. 

It reqiiires to be pointed oiil in conebision that this 
is nol lhe iirsl time lhal lhe tales of Shakespcarc\s 
dramas liave been adupU'd inh> .Sanskril. As a niatter 
of fael, a mimber of ihi sc lalcs were maile into Sanskrit 
as early as IWl by M. C. .Saílagopaehariar, Assistant 
Sanskrit Panílil, Sl. JoM-pliV College, Trichinopoly. The 
w«»rk was imblishcd at lhe in>*lancc of V. Veniigopal 
Ghetiy, I.G.S. It i^ curious, howcvt r, thai no referencc 
lo lliis piibiicalion has bcen made in lhe prescnl work. 

Chint\haran Ciiakravahti 

HINDI 

VÍNAYA-PITAKA : iranslated by Rahula Sam- 
hrityayana. Puhlished by the Mahabodhi Socicty, Sarnath, 
Benares, 1935, Pp. ix ^573. Priee Rs. ()/• 

It is in lhe íilncss <if ihings that the Mahabodhi 
Soeicly has sponsored a series of translation fnun 
Buddhist classies. This welLprodiiced edition of Hindi 
Iransllion of lhe Vinaya Pilaka is a wclcome addilion 
lo Butldhisi litcratiilc in Hindi. 

The aulimr, who is a well-known wriler, coniplcted 
ihis work wliilc in Tibcl, wilhin less lhan a month. Wc 
n ed nol dilate here on lhe merils oí the original in 
Pali, whieh gives up a piclure oí the niaking and the 
inner life of the Buddhist ('ihiirch. We are c<»nccrned 
wilh til" Iranslation. The author, as hc slates in his 
introduction, has followed lhe lexl of the Sthavivadins, 
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/.í*., llir orlhodox srliool, wliicli rliíTrr.s mnre or less 
ínim tliat of ilie ntlicrs. Ono i>» impnsi^^d \vilh lhe mtiíle 
of translalíon, whirli, hasly, poems lo hc carefiilly 

<hnir- we iiiay only say tliat oiir aiilhor is lhe man 
fnr lh(í lask. IVchiiical wonis havo heen rctained and 
llioir Iran.slarioii or explanalion liave hrrn pnt wilhin 
hrarkois wliirh is siirely ihe bcsl melhod in doalinfç 
y>\lU Mioh hooks. Fool-noirs are very illuininaling and 
sniiu iimí\s |>ali rojiimenlaries arc qiiolod. Tlii* inlrodiiclion 
deals witii toxhial crilicisin of lhe original. There are 
Iwo inaph of Vaisali. There are al lhe end, a lisl of lhe 
'•lories, and ^lossaries of naines and words, whírh wili 
''Oixe a \ery usefid piirpose. 

'1’liis hook will biirely Irlp to briiig nuddhism hack 
lo our p.ople, 

K\mks Basu 

TELlíClI 

N \\ YAIUIAUATOIUYAMII : fíy Krtmarajn 
//tinIImanta Rao, Editor East and ÍEcst Series** 
Rajahmundrx. Crown Oetavo, Pages 216. Priee Re. 1-4-0 

'rii • ]>ook is refreshiiif? in lhat it keeps elear of 
all slaiíiianf or .slereolxp d noiioiis of pliilosophy. ll 
exidis not in llie reeolleclions of a dead pasl, hiit Iraees 
hroadiy llie cíinrse cd a per^nnial ll(»w of Hindii Dharma 
froin lime inimeniorial down lo lhe pre‘'enl <lay. Afler 
a (hseriplixe eharaeterisalion siieeessively (d lhe Vedic, 
Wndanlie, Poiiranie and Taiilrie eoiieepiioiis, lhe aiilhor 
proeeeíls lo show how, in lhe medieval epoeli, lhe pro- 
le^lanl Rhakias like Kaniananda, Kahir, Chrlanya, 
1 %'anak, Dadii. Namadev, Tnakram and Rannulass hroniíhl 
ahoiii a happy harmonisalion <d ífindiiism wilh lhe spiril 
of (slam. In lhe ne\| wclion, ht* deals wilh lhe advenl 
of weslern eivili/alitm willi all ils forees of seieiiee and 
sreplieisin and wilh lhe eonirilnilions of Hamniohiin, 
Kesavehandra Sen, l)a>anand, Ramakrishna and Be^anl 
lo lhe lhen keepinií of lhe nalionV Divine Spiril in lael. 
The wriler referrinf? lo lhe preseni limes, a due wariiíng 
noie is soiinded as lo lhe existing soeio-religions nialadies, 
while il is hronghl onl how, in lhe words of Prof. O. S. 
Sarnia’s foreward, “lhe spiril of onr Rishís lhe foiiiiders 
<d Jlindnisin -s|il| Üvop in a (landlii aml a Tagtire, in an 
Aiirohindo and a Kadhakrishnan/’ As ihis foreward 
fiirlher ohser\rs ahoiil lhe wriler, “One eannol fail lo 
m^e lhe hdt im-ss of his lheme aml lho earneslness aml 
sineerilv wilh whieh he piirsiies il.” 

Only, al limes lhe Irealinent lays ilst^-lf open lo d*'ferl 
of over-allenlioii lo ihi' e\olulion of philosopliieal ihoiighl 
wilhoiil ndereiice lo ils reaclions on lhe eontemporaneoiis 
faelors of praeti<'al Jife concerned. For example, there 
i*s lillle lo show how íar non-ronfirmists like Ramananda 
and Kahir did inflnence lho slolid eonsTvative elemeiils 
aronnd ihemsidves, in lhe mass. 

The hook reads like a novel and mainlains conlinued 
inleresl froni starl to finish. The slvle is ehasle and 
eharming. The work is lhe ihird and lalest of lhe series 
to whicli it helongs. 

A. Ruaoopala Rao 

MARATHI 

HISTORICAL SELECTIONS from Raroda State 
Rveords Vol. I (172V1768). Pp. 147; 15 annas only. 

This is a laiidahie altempt lo eompile an exhauslive 
soiiree-hook of lhe Gaekwad Raj of Raroda, one of the 
premier iMaratha States, whieh aroso on the niins of the 
Mughal knipire in the fir^t half of the eighleenlh renliiry. 
7’his volume eonlaíns 137 .sclections of whieh 82 are from 
lhe State Reeords, the rest heing exlracls from privatc 
collections and rarc printed sources. As regards the valiie 
of lhe extracts we íully agree wilh the ediloPs estimate 


“These leilers will shed a new light on lhe relations 
h Iween lhe triad- -lhe Peshwa, lhe Senapati and the 
Gaikwad;- on the statesmanship and heriosm of Pilaji 

and Damaji.he cannot refrain from his helief 

lhat hislorians will have lo revise their estimate of lhe 
rharaeler and ahilily of Damajirao, whcn ihcy have gonc 
throijgh lhesíi eopies of archives.” 

It appears from some of the exlracts of this volume 
lhat Rralirnendra Swami, the famoiis (iiirii as well as 
íinanrier of lhe grand mililary ventnres of Baji Rao J, 
was also ih “ Ci/rii of Pilaji Gaekwad and several olher 
Maralha rliiefs. Biil lhe Swami was more of a politician 
lhan an ascelic, cxlrcmely greedy and ever ready lo sell 
his iníhienee wilh his powerful clienis. Pilaji wished lo 
ehvalc himself in sorial statiis hy sirking the daiighler 
of one Maloji as his son’s hride; hnt Mahdi remarked 
thal Pilaji was onee a Bargir (/.e., house-hold irooper) 
of his fainily. However, Pilaji promised lo giv^* Swamiji 
bilver weighcd against an elephani if he wonld arrange 
lhe nialch. In a lelltr (no. 9) lhe Swamiji liiirls his 
spiriliial thnnder against Pilaji for iiol fnllfiling an 
impossible promis(.\ 

'riie exirael no. 16 is a very fair speeimen td 
Swamiji*s epistiolarv slyle. lle demands numev from 
Damaji on lhe plea lhat he gol lhe lille of Sena Khas- 
Klml 11 ihrongh his Idessings. 

1'he (iaekwads were very seriipnloiis in ronliniiing 
eliaiíties and religioiis granis to elaimants, Hindu aml 
jVIiislims. (Nos. .‘16 and 37). One Shivram Bhal Palhak 
bin Keshavram Palhak claimed hertMiilary righl of 
Pharmadava l/.e., leligioiis grani) diiring fStiighal riile 
in lho h)rm f»f an anniial grani of one riipee from earh 
village in lhe IVlIad purgana and íonr annas per day from 
lhe oelroi of Peilatl aml Sojilra; lhe Gaekwad ordei-'' ron- 
íirmalion. The f‘xlrucl no. .')2 shows lh(‘ hard lol of a 
r speelahie polílieai prisoner, .laisíngli Ga('kwad, who is 
lo J)e given a fowl every eighlh day only. I)amaii’s 
hiler no. 80 revelais lln* wide reaelion against Maralha 
ride afli r lhe disasler of Panipat even in lhe distanl 
provinees of Gujral and C.iilch, where lhe Mnhammadans, 
Koli ehiefs Mewasi Thakiirs, lhe Nawah of Gainhay, and 
Kamahiddin Khan Bahi in Ahmadahad rose againsi lhe 
Maralha g«>vernmenl. The Gaekwads wre sc^eond lo 
inuie in iheir regard for lhe Rrahnians, om* hiindred 
ihousand jd whmn were lo he frd on lhe hanks of lhe 
Narmacla in 1767 (no. 1.‘10). The exirael no. 122 shows 
lhe liigli d(*mand for seiviees of an arnioiir-mak;T 
iShikulgar) Lad Miihammail Khan, and also for armours 
(hakhtar meklidar) sold hy Bohras and olher Iraders in 
Raroda. This hook eonlains some very imporlant rent- 
rolls fd (f 11 irai, price-sheels ele, 

This voliiim*, we hope, will fmd wiíje eirculaljon and 
aeeeplancc aniong seliolars dealing wilh this period of 
hislory. 

K. R. (Janango 

TpUJARATI 

INKÍLAB : By Gunvantrai Aeharva, puhPshed hy 
the Saurashtra Karyalaya, Ranpiir, Kathiatvad. Clolh 
bound. Pp. 235. Prive. Re. 1-8-0 {1936). 

Rao Raidhan, an old riiler of Ciilch forgeiling lhe 
nohle iraditions of his predecessors had slarled a eareer 
of violcnee and Icrrorism under lhe advice of foreigners 
(Scedees). His opprcssion of his suhiecls passed all 
Imunds and the inevilahie happened. The worm lurncd 
and Mr. Rao got what he des“rved. One Kashegar led 
lhe revolt (Inkilab) against him ;and it is lhe inciilenls of 
lins revolt whieh are set oiit in slirring language in ihis 
hislorieal novel. Every chapter of it is readahie and 
inKpiring. 


K. M. J. 




I. C. S. RECRUITMENT UNDER THE NEW RULES 

By PiiOF. NARESH CIIANDRA ROY,m.a., rli.i). 


A STATEMENT lias bccn issiicd by tlic Sccretary 
of State for índia that some clianges will be 
eífeeted shortly in the methods of appointincnt 
lo the Indian Civil Service. It has been 
pointed out that tlicre has l)eeii undcr-rccruit- 
ment of both Europcaris and Indians during the 
last six years. In order to make good tliis 
shortage, which is considcrable on the Europcan 
i^ide, tlie Sccrctary of State has dccided to 
bring inlo the Service a nuinber of young men, 
dnring llíe next few years, on the roeommendfi- 
tion for appoiniment by a Seleetion Coiumittee. 
l{('gular eompetitive examination will be waived 
in (h(‘ir ease and noniination by a eompetent 
eommitlee will be the one ehannel of reeriiit- 
numl, so far as they are concerned. Along 
wiih Ihis (emporary arrangemenls to ineet an 
i‘mergeney, the Seeretary of State has dt*cided 
to initiate some other ehanges in the existing 
System of appointment to the Civil Service. 
One of them is to the efTeet that excopting in 
some extraordinary cases, the London exaniina- 
lioii will be closed to Indian candidates, for 
whom the eompetitive examination in índia 
will be normally the only ehannel of rocruit- 
ment. The successful candidates in the two 
conniries wiil then be on probation for the 
same period of one year and undergo lhe same 
sj)ecialized tniining in England. This will 
snperscde the existing praetice of two years’ 
probation for candidates chosen in índia. As 
again, with the rednclion of the ])criod of 
probation to one year, the dilTercnt age limils 
for candidates in índia and Great Britain will 
be anomalous, the Seeretary of State has 
annoimced the cqnalization of the conditions 
and the raising of the upper age limit in this 
country from 23 to 24. 

The present ratio betwecn Indian and 
Eiiropean rccniitment was fixed in 1924 on the 
recorarnendation of the Lee (íommission. It 
was the Charter Act of 1833 which had 
declared for the first time the pious wish of 
the British Parliament that no man would be 
barred out of the Civil Service for his coloiir 
or his religion. But after eighty years of the 
passing of this Act, it was found, in 1913, that 
only 5 per cent of the members of the Indian 
Civil Service was Indian. The Royal Com- 
mission on the Civil Services, presided over by 


Lord Islington, which was holding ils enrpiiry 
at the time, was urged by the Indian witnesses 
who ai)peared before it to in)prove the situa- 
tion and devise measiires for facilitaiing larger 
rccniitment of Indians. The ('ommission which 
submitted its report in 191G recommended 
theroin that (wenly-five pi‘r cent of appoint- 
ments to the I. ('. S. shoiild be thenceforward 
made in índia.1 This recommendaiion of the 
Cmmnission coiild not salisfy Indian o))inion. 
It rathor irritated it. Mr. Montagii and Lord 
Chelmsford had to iake note of this fact in 
their Report on Indian Conslitiilional Reforms 
published two y('ars later in 1918 and siiggested 
that a greaier share of the superior oftices must 
be placed at lhe clisjiosal of the Indians. Their 
recommendation was : 

“ lliat 33 por cont llio siiporun* po^^ls slioiild lic ri’- 
oriiitod for in Índia and tliís porornlu{:o diould l»o in- 
oroasod hy on * and a lialf por <*ont anniially lintíl llio 
poriodio Commih^ion appoiiilcd wliioli will ro-oxaininc 
llio wliolo siibjorl.’’' 

This recomniendation was broiight inlo 
o])eration in 1921 but as tlu» number of Indians 
in the Civil Service was slill small, it was 
diMuanded that the (piestion of Tndianizalion 
should be opened again and a griNitm* slian^ of 
recruitment than what was ensured under ihv. 
J\1 o n t a g u-('helmsford seheme shoiild 1 h' 
guranleed to the Indians. In 1921, thi' pin*- 
centaiíe of Indians in the Superior (/ivil Service 
was in fact only thirteen and sonu» step was 
therefore badly necessary to (]uicken Indian 
recruitment. 

In 1923 was apjioiníed the Royal Com- 
mission on the Sujicrior Civil Services under 
the ('hairmanshii) of Lord l.ee of Fareham and 
the rjuestion of their further Tndianization was 
referred to this body. It submitted its Report 
in March, 1924, and it recommended therein^ 

“ ihal a proportioii of 50-50 in llie oadre of llip Indian 
Civil Serviço shoiild he attained willioiil nndno delay anil 
lhe prosí‘nt rate of Indian recriiilment dioiild be accclcra- 
ted with ihis objecl.” 

Such a proportion was necessary in the 
opinion of the Commission 

“in order not only lo cairy oiit lhe spiril of lhe dcclara- 

1. The Report, pp. 171-72. 

2. The Report, p. 201. 

3. Ibid, p. 18. 
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lion of ]y]7, ro prornolc aii iiiíToasi^d fííeling 

oí <;ainara<lmo atid oqiiul soiim* of rrspnii.hihilíty bctweeii 
Britíbh and Indiaii inonib -rs oí thr Sorvioo 

In order that tliití íifty-fifty proportion 
inip;lit bc roachcd in about fiftccn ycars/* tlir 
('oininissioii jvcuiimiondod that 20 pi*r cont of 
tlic ('ivil SíTvicc posts should bc íillcd by 
oífitrrs j)r()niotod froin tlie Provincial Services 
and as for tlie reniaininjí 80 per cent it was 
deinanded by some inembcrs of tho (!oiniuission 
that Indian.s and Kiiropeans should be recniited 
direct for (hese oíTices on a íifty-íifty basis.5 
It shoidd be niade clear (hat what the Coin- 
inission inost einphasized was not ihe íifty-fifty 
basis of (he aiimial direct recruitiiuait of 
índians and Eiiropeans. It was to the lifíy- 
fifty proj)ortion in the cadní of the Indian 
Civil Service (o be reachc‘d in about fifteeii 
years that the Comniission aitaclied niost 
iinportance. íf this result was atlained and if 
20 per cent of the anniial r(‘crui(incnt to Civil 
Service ])osts was inade froni tlu‘ olhcers of 
the Provincial Servic(*s, it woiild not inatter 
niuch if more Indians were actually aiípointed 
by direct recruiimcnt in particular years than 
Fíuropeans. 

It is now lo be seen if by 1939 when the 
fifteen year p(‘riod will bc comi)letcd, the result 
c(ynteini)lated by the Connnission will be 
actually reached or not. Accor(lin.u: ío íhe 
calculation of the Siinon Connnission, there 
were, on the Ist .lanuary, 1929, 894 Europeans 
and 3(37 Indians holding Indian Civil Service 
posts and it was (‘stinialed l)y this body that 
on the Ist January, 1939, there would be 715 
iMinjpeans and 043 Indiansb if annual recruit- 
meiit was contiinuMl on the existiu^ t)asis. In 
other words, on lhe basis of íifty-íifty annual 
recruitnient the etpiality of nuinerical stren^th 
la Uveen Europeaiis and Indians in the cadre of 
the Service upon which the L(‘e (-onnnission 
had put so iiiiich emidiasis will not be reached. 
IJut althouj;h these figures were before íhe 
Simon ( oininission and altliouj^h it was oj)en 
to it to recoinmend a new princii)hí for annual 
n‘cruitinent, it was not i)repared to depart 
froni th(‘ existinp; praí*tice.7 The defect which 
the Sinum Connnisison noticed buí refused to 
rectify rniyht have been inade jíood by the 
Secr(‘tary of Stale if he was really ea^er lo 
\mn^ about etiuality between Biitish and Indian 
members of the Civil Service in mnuerical 
strength. An opportunity was opened out to 

4. Ibid, p. 18. 

5. //>!</, p. J9. 

6. The Report, Vol. 1, p, 270. 

7. Ibid, Vol. II, p. 290. 


hiin by the reluctance of qualified British 
younp; nien to enter the Indian Civil Service 
and by the conseciuent fali in the nuinber of 
annual British rccruits. But the Secrctary of 
State has been unwilling to avail hiinsclf of 
this opiiortunity. The new scheinc which he 
has announced makes it clear that the British 
Cíoverninent does not attach scrious iinportance 
to the (piestion of eciualizing the numerical 
strenp:th of the Indians and Europeans in the 
Civil Service by 1939. 

The indifference of British youth towards 
a career in the Indian (^ivil Service is a 
sif*niíicant factor which should always be 
counted in a discussion about the Indianizatioii 
of lhe Civil Service. Since the dose of the war 
it has been promiiiently before us. In the 
niiddle Iwenties the nuniber of British eandi- 
ílates fell so low that Eord Meston was 
coniinissioned by the Secretary of States to tour 
round lhe University centres and brinp; home 
to the young University students the iníluence, 
power, enioluinents and p;lories which a career 
in the Indian (3vil Service usually alTorded. 
As a result of this tour, therí* was for the time 
beiuí»; an improvement in the situation. But 
this improvement proved to be only temjiorary. 
The indifference of brilliant University men 
towards an Indian career luií* in fact liecome 
chronic. 

In 1922-23 an attem])t was made to trace 
the source of this inditTerencí* tt) the low salary 
scale of the I. C. S. A hue and cry was raised 
that the income of the Indian Civil Servants 
com])ared most unfavourably wilh the emolu- 
ments which were open to the iMiropean oíficers 
of the commercial liouses in índia, 'fliis was 
}»iven out to be one of the reasons why the 
Civil Service should become impopular and it 
was made consequently one of lhe valid excuses 
by the Lee C-^ommission for recomniendinj^ an 
increasc in the alrcady inflated salary of the 
Civilians.« Tho table howevei’ was comiiletely 
turned several years later. In the jiost-war 
i)oom jieriod the commercial liouses mi^ht have 
made eiiormous profit and the members of the 
stafl’ mi^ht have been fçiven considerable 
emoluments. But with 1929 the depression set 
in and the erash carne. The lavish bonuses 
and allowaiices were now redueed and gradually 
withdrawn, thi* salary was lowered and hands 
were axed. If the salary scale of the Civilians 
had not been incrcased eonsiderably (about 
twenty-five per cent) as a result of the 
recommendations of two successive Royal 
Commissions, even then it would now have 
8. The Rcporl, p. 27. 
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coiiipared inost favourably with thc incoinc of 
thc European assistants and inanagers of 
ooininereial firnis. The iinpopularity of the 
(^vil Service on this score shoiild have conse- 
qiiently (lisapi)eared long ago. 

It is foiind lliat J3ritish young inen who 
api)ear in the coni])etitivc exainination in 
London alinost invariahly give tlieir jnvference 
to the Home Civil Service. Only in case tliey 
fail lo secure a iK)sition in tlie Service at hoine 
they.agrec to come out to índia. Even thon 
there are cases of young men who, if dis- 
appointed with regard lo the Home Civil 
Service, tiirn their hack altogether on a Civi\ 
Service career. They refuse to come out in 
any event to índia. Now, excepting for the 
tael that lhey are re(iuir(‘d to s])ei)d (heir time 
in a strange climate and ainidsl strange 
environments, the condilions of Service in India 
are far more liberal and in ev(‘ry sense more 
dl sirable than at home. As regards power and 
inlluenee, th(*re ean he no eomparison hetween 
(lu‘ Indian and lhe Home Civil Services. Il is 
slill an incontestahle faet, inspite of thi* 
('xisling and eoming reforms, lliat llu* Indian 
(■ivil Service is the (lovermnent of the eountry. 
No Home ('ivil S(*rvant eau (*ver dream of the 
j)ower and authorily whicli lhe District Oíficers 
(‘iijoy and exereise in índia. As for the 
eiiioluments again, lhey are far higher and 
gi(‘aler in lhe» indian (-ivil Service llian at 
Whilehall. In England in 1931, a civil servant 
of llie administrative class hegan lus ean‘er on 
a salary of X’200 a year and it did noi rise in 
usual cases heyond X1200 (the maximuni 
salary of an assislant secretaryí, The Toinlin 
Commission* on lhe Civil Service, whi<‘h re- 
parted in 1931, r(*commended lhat ich a civil 
stavant sliould henceforwaril slart on a salary 
of X275 and usually close on a salary of X 1,500. 
In otlaa* words a civil servant of the adminis- 
tralive elass in England was to start on a 
monthly salary of Rs. 340 and close on ahoul 
Rs. 1,700.^^ Now, eonírast it with the salary 
scale of a Rritish member of the Indian Civil 
S('rvice. Ile starts under the l^ei' scheme on 
a salary of Rs. (500 per month, whieh rises 
autoniatically under time scale arraiigenuait to 
Rs. 2,550 together with some otlier financial 
privileges in (he 23rd year of Service. It is 
in the twelfth year that a Rritish Civilian is 
placod in índia on a salary of more than 
Rs. 1700, a sum which, to bo repeated, n»- 
|)r(‘sents thc highcst salary in usual cases of a 
Riitish Cdvil Servant. It may bo iminíiMl out 
that some of the Home Civil Servants gi*t an 

y. Rrporl. Cinil. 3909. p. 10.''). 


opportunity of carniiig more than this amount. 
Those, for instance, who becoine Deputy 
Seerctury draw a salary of £2,200 and those 
who are pronioted to be Permanent Secretaries 
reccive X 3,000 i)er annum. Biit thc miinbcr 
of sueh prize posts does not exce^ed forty, whilo 
administrative* class coinprises about 1,100 
oíficers, cxcluding the staff of thc Foreign Office 
and Diplomatic and C-onsular Scrvices.lO In 
índia, on the contrary, beyond the maximurn 
time scale salary tliere are inniiincrable 
oi)portunities of earning higher emoluments. 
The oífiees of Secietaries to Provincial Covern- 
ments carry a salary of Rs. 2750 a month, 
those of th(í l)i visionai Commissioners more 
than Rs. 3100, those of lhe iMember, Board of 
R(‘venne, and (’hief Secr(*tary to the Covern- 
ment, Rs. 3,750, those of Secretaries to the 

(lov(*rnment of índia Rs. 4,000 and those of 
members of the Executivo Councils up to 
Rs. (5,GGG. Beyond th(‘se again are the 
(íovernorships of Provinces, whieh also are in 
mosl cas(‘s open to members of the Imlian 
Civil S(‘rvice. 

BcMdes high salaries, the Civilians in 

Índia enjoy other ])rivileges of a niost liberal 
charaeter. They have not to eontrilnite one 

farthing to their p(*nsioii fund, although after 
twenty years of active servee they are entitled 
to lhe íiigh j)ension of X 1,000 p(‘r year.H A 
British Civilian again is enlitied, under the Lee 
schem(*,I2 four limes in course of his career in 
índia, lo return i)assage to England and, if he 
is married, his wile is also (o enjoy the same 
privileges. Furlher, one single passage is 

grant('d for each child. 

If, insj)ite of sueh liberal and attractive 
eonditions of Service and insjnte of the faet 
that Communications betw(*en líurope and índia 
have be(*n revolutionized and the two worlds 
havi* been brought clos(*r aml nearer than any 
body eould dream of deeade.s ago, the best 
j)roducts of tlu’ British Cniversities do not 
come forward to tak(* u|i their i)laees in the 
Civil Service of this eountry, something is 
siirely wrong with their attitude and outlook. 
If under sueh favourable coiditions tlH*y are 
unwilling to bear the burden of their empiro 
and face on tliat aecount an uncongenial 
climate and imfamiliar siiroundings, it is not 
siirely cither for the CovernnKmt of índia or 

10. ibuh p. m. 

11. llp In 1919, thc Civilians had to contrihutc 
4 piT rnil of tlipir salary t(» thc pi;n«iinn fiinri. Bijt tlu* 
Idiiií^toii Comniission rcroiiimciuled that thc civilians 
*'hoiihl hc (‘xoncratid from lhe contribiitioii aml this 
rcroinmcmlntion was acccptcd. 

12. Report. p. 3.5. 
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for lho peoplc; of this counlry to rogret the fali 
in lho miiubor of Brilish nícruits. 

TIio British (iovorninont, hovvevcr, appears 
to b(3 (lolonninod to bring, at any cost, into the 
HCírvioo iíuropoaii níoruits acoording lo the ])ro- 
portion sottlíxl by the Lee Conimission. As 
lhe r(‘({iiisito miinbor oould not be rocruitod 
tlimiigli lhe ohannol of opon oonipetitive 
oxaminatioii, the Socretary of State has dooided 
to ivsort to noniination through a Solt‘otion 
Coiniuittee to inakc good tlio shortage. This 
wili be going baek (o a systean of recruitment 
wliioli has l) 0 (‘n deliberat(‘ly given up by inost 
civilizod oountrios as in(‘ífioient, unsoiontilic 
and ineonsistont with doinocratio id(‘als. The 
l>rincii)lo of noininalion was long in vogue in 
tiie Indian ('ivil Service beforo its replacoinont 
in 1853 by the competilive syslein. Hiit it 
caii be said, on the testiinony of inost ooin- 
peleiit aiithorities, that this systoin of r(‘eruit- 
ineiit brought into the serviee niany oílicers 
who coiihl hardly cope with the dutios 
entrustiMl to thein. Tlie work wiiich the 
('ivilians had to p(‘rfonn in the iniddle of the 
last Centiny in this country inight havo been a 
l)it more com[)l(‘X than it used to be soveral 
decad(‘s earlier but all the sainc it Cíiunot be 
(|Uestion(‘d tluit it was far lighter and siinph‘r 
than it is novv. Ihit even for this ty[)e of work 
the ('ivilians sent down to índia by noininalion 
were not ({uile litted. Sir (ieorge Canipliell, 
who rose to be the lJeutenant-( íovernor of 
Hengal, poinlí‘d out in 1853 that inany of those 
noininatcd turned out to be bdd bargains and 
were not eípial to the duti(*s they were expected 
to discharge.l'J 'V\n\ Madras (lovernnient, 
calle<l upon sev('ral years later to express an 
opinion on the success or otherwise of the com- 
jielition civilians, was constrained to oI)S(‘rve 
that so far as that rresidency was concerned 
the old noininalion systein had broken down 
aItogeth(*r.M' 

It is truc! that there will be some dilTerence 
between the systein of nomination superseded 
in 1853 and that whieh tlie Secretary of State 
has just announccd. The rccruits of the 
(^inpany's days were yourig boys still in their 
teens and without University education. But 
the young inen, Lord Zetland has in vicw, will 
be Ilonours (iraduates of approvcd Univer- 
sities. Tliis, liowcver, inay be in praetice a 
(litTerence without distinction. Tlie Coinpany^s 
iHícruits had to iiass through the Haileybury 
College, where they had to stay for two years 
in order that they niight acejuire considerablc 

13, “índia as it may k’” (1833), pp. 255-57. 

14. Parliamenlary Paper. Vol. 50 oí 1867, p. 352. 


gcnoral education and pick up suflicient 
s|)ccialized knowledgc. It may bc adraitted 
tíiat it fell far short of the general culturc 
whicli a liigh iionoiirs degree usually ensures. 
ilut it cannot be guaranteed tliat the graduates 
who will be brought into the serviee under the 
now schctiie will bc rcally of the sanie calibre 
ns those who usually come out succcssfui in 
the coiniMditive oxaminationa. It is not to be 
assunied that the averago recruite of Lord 
Zetlnnd’s Helection ('ominittcc will l>c superior 
in any degree to the averago Ilaileyburiana 
íunl if the latler proved to Im; imequul to their 
duties in the fifties of tlie last century, it will 
he too optiinistic to say that the fonnor will 
he eipial to thein in the fifth decade of the 
twi‘ntieth eentury. 

Fifty years ago, the Public Service 
(loniniission jiresided over by Sir Charles 
Aiteliison wanted the Indian Civil Serviee to 
be regardod as the corps d'elHc, eniployed, as 
far as jiracticabli', only in superior eharges.15 

In fact it is in this eapaeity alonc that the 
(-ivil Serviee has now heen eiiiiiloyed for well 
nigh 0111 “ hiindred years. Most of the key 
liositions in the adiiiinistrativc organizatiun of 
the coinitry are filled by nienihers oí this 
Service. In eas(“ they turii out to be bad har- 
galns, tlie ra-hon <l'clrc of this eorps is lost 
autoiiiatieally. The Indian Civil S(“rvioe witli 
its exclusive privileges can he allowed to con¬ 
tinue only if it delivers the goods. If it falis 
íroni its traditions of liigii eílieieney, it will 
have no right to exist. Àlready niany iH'ople 
have donbts if elfieieney and devotion to dnty 
whieh were the wateh-words of (he ('ivil 
Serviee beforo the war are still the virtu(“s 
whieh inspire all the civilians of today. The 
aiioiiynious autlior of the fanious hook, fjont 
Dominion, ohserved in 1924 that the nieriiiiers 
of the Indian ('ivil Servie.c were no longer so 
serions ahout their duties as they onee us(*d to 
lie. They were only duing their routine work 
and inarking time. Tiiis autlior, as it trans- 
pired later on, was himself a member of the 
Civil Service and was surely writing from inside 
kiiowledp. The sccpticism of the public about 
the utility of so highly paid a Service may 
further grow if the ncw scheme remains in 
operation for any length of time. 

1 lenccforward the London ^ Examination 
will bc virtually cloaed to Indian aspirants. 
Whon tlie seheinc is fully in o{>cration, not more 
than six Indians will be recruited in any one 
year in London. This announcement completes 

15. Kcport, p. 53. 
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the circle which was begun in 1853. In that 
year, when thc Tiovemnient of índia Bill 
embodying the provisions of cornpetitive exa- 
niination in London was introdiiced in the 
British Parlianient, some members, including 
Lord Ellenborough who had been Governor- 
General of índia, demanded that Indians should 
be debarred froni this examination so that thc 
Covonanted Civil Service niight continue to be 
an exelusively European body.l6 Some other 
meinhcrs again, including Lord Stanley, were 
of“-opinion that this competi ti on to which 
Indians woiild bc admitted would really be of 
doubtful value to them, if the examination was 
held only in London. They demanded that in 
order that the Indian aspirants might profit 
by it and get into thc Service through it, this 
examination should bc held siinultaneously in 
índia and England.l7 Nono of these two 
jíoints of view were acceptablc to the luajority 
so that the Indians remaincíl eligible for 
appearing in thc examination, but only in 
London. Since then, times withoiit number the 
C[iiesti()n was raiscd either by the Indians theni- 
selves or by their British friends, but an exa¬ 
mination in Índia was never conceded imtil 
after thc closc of the great war. Once (1893) 
even a resolution was passed by the House of 
Commons conceding the Indian demand, but 
the Government refused to give effect to it. It 
was thc Royal Commission on the Civil 
Services which was appointed in 1912 under the 
ehairmanship of Lord Islington, that recom- 
mended at last that an examination should be 
held in índia in order to recruit a portion of 
the Indian Civil ServieelB—a recommendation 
that was given effect to three ycars after the 
conclusion of the war. But although it made 
this concession to Indian aspiration, it did not 
recommcnd that the London examination 
should bc elosed to Indian candidates. It 
could not foresee that the numlxir of Indian 
candidates at London would so swtII and that 
of thc British aspirants would so shrink as to 
produce the result which has now compelled 
the Secretary of State to change the 
procedure. 

The ncw rule whicli will practically bar out 
Indians from the London examination is expec- 
ted of course to have a salutory effect iipon 
the choicc of Indian recruits. When thc 
competitivo examination was first held in índia 
in 1922, the intention of the Government was 


16. IIanRard’s Parliamcntary Debates, Vol. CXWIII, 

p. 4a. 

17. Ibid, pp. 682-84. 

18. Report, pp. 170-71. 
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only to appoint through this channel a parti¬ 
cular number of Indians to the Civil Service. 
\\’hen the 50-50 basis was laid down by the 
Lee Commission and accepted by thc Govern¬ 
ment, some new rulcs had to be promulgated 
under which the recruitment of Indians at 
London practically became thc rule and that in 
índia turned out to bc an exception. If, supposc, 
twenty Europeans and fifteen Indians were 
chosen in Ijondon in any particular year as a 
result of the examination there, in Januaiy 
following an examination would be held in 
índia for recruiting only five Indians so as to 
equalise the number. This small recruitment 
in índia made thc corapetition unduly keen, 
especially among thc candidates who did not 
belong to the minority communities. The 
cadets of the lattcr might not stand very high 
in thc general list but all thc same they might 
be nominated to the (íivil Service as belonging 
to unrepresented groups. But the candidates 
without such afiiliations had to face severe 
competition to find a placc among the few 
siicccssful. It has been notorious during thc 
last one decade that for Indian competitors, 
success has been far easicr in London than in 
this country. Consequently any candidate 
who is credited with some bank balance tries a 
chance or two here and then leaves for London 
to avail himself of the last chance there. And 
it has aetually happened in several cases that 
that very able candidates who stood high in thc 
Indian examination and just failed to win a 
trophy had to lower their ainbition and enter 
th(* provincial Service, while some of their 
comrades standing far lower availed themselves 
of the Tiondon examination and found it 
possible to get into thc Superior Civil Service. 
The lattcr inay now be in charge of districts 
and the former may be working under them as 
D e p u t y Collectors. An anomaly of this 
character will be made impossible under the 
new scheme. 

But the withdrawal of the Indian candi¬ 
dates from London will leave the field reserved 
almost exelusively for British candidates. In 
other words, thc character of thc cornpetitive 
System will now be changed. Up till now it 
was absolutely open. Henceforward it will be 
rather dose. This rcstriction will surely make 
for the choice of inferior recruits. It is true 
that under the riiles the candidates falling short 
of a particular standard cannot be brought into 
the Service. But it should be known that even 
under thc Haileybury system, the cadets had to 
pass an examination before they could be 
drafted to índia. Recruitment by cornpetitive 
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examination becoiiies succcssful, mostly because 
of tho competi tion and not because of the pass 
examination. Biit in view of thc fact that 
Britisli young inen ha vo beconic indiíferent to 
an Indian carccr, the absoncc of Indian candi¬ 
dates will give a death blow to thc coinpetitive 
arrangcment. The numbcr of British candi¬ 
dates of thc requisite calibro is likely to bc so 
sraall tliat there will be little opportunity for 
competition. Possibly all of them will have to 


be chosen. The competitivo examination will 
tbus reduce itself to a mere pass examinatiin 
and it is therefore not wild to supposc tliat, if 
the Haileybury system yielded many bad bar- 
gains, the competitive examination in London 
which will not be worth its naiiie may similarly 
bring into the Indian Civil Service many 
misfits and bad bargains as well. The next 
fcw years will show if the Indian Civil Service 
is justifying its existence or not. 


THE POLICY OF THE GREAT POWERS 

By madame ellen horup 


When tho Laval-Hoarc Proposals fell and 
Hoare with thcin, there w'as general rejoicing 
over thc victory among all those who believed 
in thc League of Nations or wero against 
Fascism and Colonisation. It was obvious that 
the English peoplc would not aequiese in such 
a broaking of the Pact and those who tricd to 
do so fell by their action. The English conser- 
vatives took part in killing the proposals but 
from widcly difforeiit hypothescs which had 
nothing whatever to do with love of the League 
of Nations or of Ethiopia. They werc scancía- 
lised because tho governrncnt had taken too 
little consideration of ríngland\s interosts and 
it was they who carried the day, not the othors. 
England^s later policy has shown this clcarly 
cnough; it follows its coiirse and steers towards 
its goal unaffected by the League of Nations 
and scandal. 

Its goal, as always, is the preservation of 
England^s suprcinacy in world polities. Its 
means, the suppression of evory country whoso 
power becomes so great that it threatems the 
national and imperial interosts of Britain. Its 
alliances are concluded exclusively with that 
object in view. 

For examplo, in 1902, England concluded 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance which in the first 
place was to be usod to defeat Bussia in the 
Russo-Japanese War, and later to defeat 
Gcrmany in the Great War. But when in 1922, 
Japan had growui so strong as to become 
England\s rival in the Pacific, tho Alliance was 
rescinded on England^s initiative. 

Thc policy of England has not changed 
since the “ mistake of the Laval-Hoare 
Proposals. D u r i n g thc debate in the 
House of Commons on 19th December, Ncvillc 
Chamberlain opcnly stated : 

"Although I today bcli.v.; that the Proposals wfire 
a mistake, I cannot .say that I would not make the same 
mistake again under similar circumstances." 


The foreign policy of Franco at thc 
inoment rather tends to insure France against 
a war and that the statm quo be restored and 
Lavars policy tends both to save thc relations 
with Mussolini and to obtain England^s co- 
operation. It looks as if it has succeeded. 

Hitler^s refusal to sign the air-agrecincnt 
which England proposed to him, has possibly 
bcen the cause of England joining France and 
the U. S. S. R. against Gcrmany. The Laval- 
Hoarc Proposals ought to have united thc three 
Allies from Stressa against Gcnnany^s plans 
for expansion in Central ]íuroí)c. Now Italy 
has dropped out and thc U. S. S. R. has come 
in instead. 

A telcgram in thc Washington Post of 
7th January confirms the AlHance . 

“The proposal that France should lend the U. S. S. R. 
800 míllion franes, i.e,, about 52,800,000 dollars, in 
order to make her a stronger military ally, was brought 
forwanl by Lavai. The loan was to be spread over 
34 years and the moncy used to renew the railway system 
on the Soviet’s western frontier in accordance with plans 
that had already been accepted by ihp French and Sovict 
oüicials. And the Franco-Riissian trade agreement was 
extended for onr year.” 

England assented to the proposal since 
Italy Cüiild no longcr be rcckoned with. 

This loan mtíans a set-back for Hitler^s 
plans in France. Ilis agents had the task of 
getting Lavai to give Germany a free hand in 
the East, probably at the expense of the 
U. S. S. R., in retiirn for Germany's guarantee 
of France^s presont frontier on the Rhine. 

If this triple alliance wore concluded it 
would naturally also be to the interests of the 
allies to prevent Mussolini and Hitler coming 
to an agreement. Therefore Mussolini was 
treated cautiously. Therefore Oil Sanctions 
wandered desolately from the Committec of 
Five to the Committee of Fifteen, from that to 
the so-called Co-ordination Committee which 
consisted of the Committee of Eightecn, and 
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from there to the Committee of Experts, and 
it finally ended in two sub-committeos from 
which it will hardly come out alive. 

But thcn by the end of Fcbruary, also the 
Manchester Guardian puts it to the Govern¬ 
ment that it realizes that by Sanctions without 
Oil Sanctions thcy have jumped out of the 
frying-pan into the fíre : 

“ A possible demand to relinquish Sanctions al- 
together will not pcrhaps be made by the majority oí 
the^J^nservative Party but however by not such a small 
section thereof which maintains that the half measures 
that have becn chosen are pven more dangeroiis as a 
genuine policy for or against Sanctions.” 

Thus month after month the matter goes 
on whilc Mussolini boasts of having raurdered 
Ethiopians by the thousand. But the worst 
thing that has happened is that the working 
class is supporting a League of Nations that is 
pursuing a purely imperial poliey. 

It is Fascism that has confusod the issucs 
both in the countrics wlierc it reigns and in 
the others where it is threatening. Agitation 
as to what it will do where it has the power 
and fear that it will obtain foothold in their 
own country, has made the working class 
bargain with its fundamental principies of 
international unity against capitalism and war. 
The delirium of nationalism has worked as a 
dissolving acid upon the labour movement. It 
has disintegrated into as many separate 
national political parties as there are countries. 
Mussolini's war in Ethiopia has added to the 
confusion. Hitherto the workcrs had known 
that the League of Nations was a forum for 
the imperially-minded Grcat Powers where 
each Empire fought for its own interests. Now 
they suddenly let themselvcs bc dcluded into 
thinking that it was an assembly of noble 
governnient representatives believing in the 
I^eague and who in the narae of justice 
demanded the keeping of the Pact and the 
punishment of Mussolini for his lawless war. 
Although at the sarne time they had witnessed 
that the Great Powers had, without lifting a 
finger, let Japan conquer a district with 100 
inillion inhabitants in China; a '^ountry that 
just as Ethiopia was a inember of the League 
of Nations. And thus in every conntry they 
agreed to participate in a possible war between 
the one Empire and the other. Thereby the 
working class o p p o s i t i o ii to war was 
relinquished. Also the workers are now willing 
to enter into a new war. 

They will go to war against Fascism or on 
behalf of the Soviet, or for both reasons. In 
their hatred of Fascism they have forgotten 
that in every war they are primarily ordered 


out against their own partisans in the other 
country. They want to limit Fascism to the 
other side of the frontier but they strike its 
victims without the least surety that they will 
also succeed in striking at Fascism itself. 

They have forgotten that the working class 
of a country and the government of a country 
are two widely different things. While the 
workers are fighting for socialist State against 
capitalism and imperialism, government is 
fighting for power and profits on mono- 
polies. If a d^mocratic country is vic- 
torious over a fascist one, it will not be the 
workers who arc victorious but the government 
of the country. The goal that is reached, if 
anything is attained, will not be that of the 
workers. It will not be the overthrow of 
Fascism but power and cconomic advantages 
for the capitalist upper class of the victors. 

The workers have been enticed into joining 
the imperial governments in something that is 
christened ‘ collective.’ It is called ‘ collective 
security ’ or ‘ collective peace,’ but in reality it 
is neither the one nor the other. 

The collectivity that is tlie basis of the 
League of Nations does not exist. If it were 
to be found then the Pact would have been 
maintained, the Disarmainent Confcrcnce would 
have led to the reduction of armaraents, sanc¬ 
tions would have been carried through and 
Mussolini stopped in time. 

Just as before 1914 war alliances hold 
sway instead of collectivity. This means the 
temporary grouping of combatant powers with 
a view to the Corning war. Within this group¬ 
ing the Powers are constantly changing places. 
The groups disband and arrange themselvcs in 
new positions like the piclures in a kaleidoscope 
which is being incessantiy turned during the 
process of development and the play of force. 
This collectivity by which the working classes 
have let themselvcs be duped, is merely ‘ war- 
alliances ’ bearing the labei of the League of 
Nations. 

Ever since 1925 when the foreign ministers 
of the Great Powers took over the Icadership 
of the League of Nations, its policy has been 
just the same. It is the policy of the Great 
Powers, and among the Great Powers. The 
wholc sanctions swindle goes to show this just 
like all the words that arc spoken in order to 
conceal the truth. Sometimes however even the 
Journal des Nations cannot preserve the 
solemnity. When the 90th session of the 
Council had begun, the paper wrote that 
technically it could last until May : 

“And if secret diplomacy had not done anything 
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between now and May then lhe rainy season would help 
the men uf {^ood will in lln? Councíl to the solution which 
lhey bolh oan and wanl to find.” 

In llio inoantinie ovonts saved the good 
nicn in the Councíl both from awaiting the raiii 
in E(lii()i)ia and finding the solution that was 
bcyond lliern. Ilitler^s remilitarization of the 
Rhinelaiid gave lhe political kaleidoscope a 
fresh turn and the picture ehanged. Tlu» war 
in Ethiopia disappearod and the European 
confliet between the Oreat Powers appeared. 

Thereby the last chance for a better peace 
than the Laval-lloare Proposals is precluded. 
The English and the suj^orters of the League of 
Nations will forget the scandal, Ethiopia will 
be divided between the Great Powers and Italy 
rewarded for her killing of the popiilation of 
Ethiopia. 

\\niile the representatives of the Great 
Powers in the League of Nations are engaged 
bartering with jVIussolini as to the price of 
peace at the expense of Ethiopia, the Little 
Powers are beginning to realize that they have 
fallen out of the frying-pan into the firc, with 
the League of Nations. It does not protect 
them apinst attack. On the contrary, it 
íirst delivers them mercilessly to the modorn 
weapons of destruction of the Great Powers and 
then lawlcssly to their principies of violence. 


But that is not all. The Ethiopian-Italian 
confliet has shown to what the mock collectivity 
of the League of Nations can lead. Instead of 
prote<*ting them against war, the League of 
Nations drives them along with it into the 
conílicts of the world in which they will be 
(*rushed by the Great Powers' imi)lcments of 
war-like corn between millstones. 

Both the Norwegian Minister Halfdan 
Koht and the Prime Minister Mowinckel have 
seen the danger. In the debate on fcr^^ígn 
affairs on the 5th of March, Mowinckel 
declare<l : 

That we can picture a war between the Great 
Powers líiroiigli a breaking of a treaty with which we 
have nol had anything whatever to do and in which we 
can s'c no reason for the interference of the League of 
Nations. In such a sitiiation can we be íoreed to enter 
the confliet or can we choose lo remain neutral ?” 

The breaking of the Pact by Italy and 
England's use of the League of Nations to 
force the niembers inio collective sanctions 
shows thíit there is no choicc. The question 
therefore is would not the Little Powers do 
better in leaving the League of Nations and 
surrendering the field of {)attle at Geneva to 
those who have the instruuients of war and 
are willing to use them ? 

Geneva, Switzerland. 


^EXCLUSION’ OF PART OF MYMENSINGH DISTRICT 


By J. M. 

SiNCE the publication of my article on the 
' Backward Tracts or Excluded Areas' in the 
April number of The Modem Review, the 
following areas of the Myinensingh district in 
Bengal have been excluded by Government 
Notification from the operation of the new 


Reforms : 

Name oí 

Area in 

Popula¬ 

Thana. 

sq. miles. 

tion. 

Sribanli 

119 

93,665 

Nalitabari 

207 

97,973 

Dewanganj 

166 

103,225 

Haluaghat 

164 

83,171 

Durgapiir 

187 

88,158 

Kalmakanda 

160 

65,233 

Thus an arca 

1,003 

almost twice the arca 

531,425 
of the 


Howrah district, and a population equal to the 
combined population of Darjeeling and 
Chittagong Hill Tracts have been. ‘ Excluded.' 

Let us see what the Goventínefat of índia 
says on the point in its despatoTi : 

Mr. Cadogan’s amcndment of the lOth May, 1935 
(in the Hoiise of Commons during discu-ssíons on the 
Covernment of índia BiU), recommended the partial 
exclusion of the Sherpur and Susang parganas of the 


DATTA 

Mymensingh distrinct. In reply to our earlicr reference 
the Government of Bengal opposed this recommcndation. 
They assumed lhe proposal to have been made because of 
the presence of Caros in thse parganas. On the other hand 
they took the point that the total Garo population in the 
Mymensingh district is only 34,300 approximately out of 
a total population of 4],30,0(X). They statcd that hitherto 
no special measures have been deemed necessary to 
protect the Garos in Bengal, and added that the local 
Govcmmenl had at no time reccived any indicalion that 
the existing adminístrative system has workcd incquitably 
for the Garos. 

“On the present reference . . . the district officer 
of Mymensingh was not consulted. 

“In the circumstances the Information in our posses- 
siun is less ample than further enquiry from the local 
Governm ent would no doubt have elicited. The 
Mymensingh district lies to the south of the Garo Hills 
of Assam, and it is iinderstood that of the 38,000 Garos 
in Bengal, 34,000 live in a stríp of country in 
Mymensingh running along the boundary between that 
district and the Garo Hill district of Assam, and that 
in that arek the other clements consist of 14,000 Hadis, 
20,000 liajangs and 30,000 Koches.’* 

AlI the same the Government of índia 
supported Mr. Cadogan. For the supposed 
protection of 34,000 Garos or 98,000 depressed 
classes more than 400,000 otherwise qualified 
persons are going to be deprived of the privi- 
leges of the new Reforms. 




‘Garland your poet wilh your Love’ 

The birth-day number of thc Viwa-Bharati 
J)ublishe8 Rabindranath Tagoro’s roply to 
tlielniblic Addrcss in Dellii : 

In this husy scasoii wIicb numerous important 
lunciioiih crowd your days, you liavc against some 
oinious dífficulties, created this opportunity to reccivt' 
ine in behalf of thc citizens of Delhi. it is a mattcr 
<of special gratíficatioii to mt^ hecause the obstades havc 
servcd only to offer emphasis lo Lhe sincerity of your 
love for your poet who by some lucky chance has Wn 
ahle to win recognitioii for his mothcrland from some 
■of the proudest peoples of the wttrld. 1 can only say 
Lii a hrief stmlence thal 1 tliank you from my heart. 

On occasions Jike this thc thought has often 
d)eciirrc<J to me that honour is for lhe dead and love 
for lhe living. When liíe’s rcckoning has been madc 
to the lasi penny, whcn all expcctalions have arrived 
al an incvilablc hnality, Üien only may popular honour 
come to the man who sccms Lo desi.^rve it; let it come 
.after all deductions have been made and all items of 
m'TÍt survivcd the scrutiny of time, then let it put a 
last labei lo the íortunate name giving it a documcntary 
value of some description. Literary honour is likc a 
.tomb*«tone with an auLhorilative iuscríption, it solcmnly 
tries to keep iixcd with its weight a specified seat for 
th? dead whose movcments are stopped for cver. But 
even then how numerous are th? cases that have care- 
lossly allowed the stoncs to crumble and thi* ínscriptions 
lo fade inlo illegibility inspite of lhe initial cer^mony 
of a triuinphant trumpct blowing. 

Once in a far distant time 1 was young. I 
remcmber lo have keenly enjoycd in thosc days any 
likely prospcct *of earning repulation from my con¬ 
te mporaries and from others who may gradually hll the 
aiidilorium of lhe future. It takes time for wisdom to 
ripen and lo cnablc one lo realize that in relurn for 
any real Service rendered, lhe best gifl is not honour 
but love which is the niost prjcioiis form of gratitude, 
whieh is not a niere repayment of debt but almosl a 
blessíng. ffonour is burdensome 1 can assure you but 
love does not imposc any obligations; it is free and 
ihcrefore it gives freedoiiL Fortunately in my career 
as a poet I have often had my reward from my fcllow- 
beings not inerely in lhe shape of loud applaiise but 
through a more intimate contael of spirituaf nearn'^ss. 
This fact had struck me wilh a thankful amazement 
in those great coiintries of lhe west whtre I wa.s neces- 
sarily an alien in language and tradilion. The only 
advaniage that I possessed was that I did nol have 
to sulfer there from the compelling limitations of being 
nothíng better than a mere British subject; whereas I 
met lhe people there on lhe broad plalform of common 
hurnanity in an unsullied atmospherc of freedom of 
fellowship. I have felt thal lhey -loved me, thal I was 
their comrade, their fellow iravellcr in thc palh of life, 
thal lhey rccognized mia as lheir own and they helpetl 
me more than lhemselves by acknowledging my help. 
During that travei of mine, mosí memorable in my lifc, 
it carne to me wilh the force of a revclalion the Iruth of 


thc fundamental uniiy of man. I decided to cherish 
this irulh in the heart of Santiniketan and inspite of the 
painful twisting of our hearts’ cords through all the 
tension of unnalural rclationship, we have been able to 
kccp open in our institiition the channel of intercom- 
mijiiication of hearts, the hearts separated by diifering 
circiirnslances, racial and hislorical. I have constantly 
been helped in this lask hy the thought that this is 
thc highcst ideal of human truth as prcached by índia 
when she sai d * Atmavat sorva bhuteshu ya pasyati sa 
pasyati * It has str?ngthened my conviction to know that 
siich ideais carrying eternal and universal value have 
been establíshed in human history by thost^ Mcdiatmas^ 
the great souls, who never bent their knces to politicaí 
magnates or votaries of wealth but have oftrn risen 
from lhe races of ragged fralernily, obscured by ulter 
indigence, stricken by mailed fists and huunded by 
wielders of kíngly sceptre. And they have yet gloriously 
survivcd the evanascenl glitter of all power and pomp 
by cenluries of civilizaton. Delhi is the one great cily 
which keeps in her ruins and rubbish heaps this lesson 
about the vastly different values of facts, one of which 
is represented in lhe history of those who have offered 
us the elixir of lifc everlasting, and th'^ other of those 
who have the invincible power to smite us to thc dust 
through all the varíous mediums of devastation. Today 
our salutations are for those great saints, Kabír, Nanak 
and Dadu, who realized God*s love in man*3 love; while 
the íncessant stream of countless salams laving the foot 
of the thrones, carrying on its glistning waves lhe object 
humiliation of ages has vanished into the void, and those 
thrones burst like bubbles. Let us know for certain 
that the record of our own history of Modern índia is 
also being kept in Time’s archives and lhe names that 
will ever shinc in its page are some that are hushed 
today in awesome silence and olhers cxecraled by the 
mighty. 

My friends, let me ronclude this address by ivquest- 
ing you not to burden me with honour, which so often is 
heavily padded with a great proportion of unreality, but 
garland your poet with your love. No more hand- 
clappíngs but warm liand-claspíngs; bring thc hcaling balm 
of sympalhy to alleviate the intelerable weariness of the last 
few miles of my life’s journey. Now when the lonesomc 
toil of nearly forty years of my mattire days has 
approached its end, do not dismiss me off cheaply with 
promises of memorial meetings when I am no longer 
amongst you, offer me succour even now when I sorcly 
need it and leavc my memorial in my own hands and 
Time*s jiidgment. 

Beautiful Uniiy 

' When we speak of synthcsis and of the 
symphony of lifc, w^e shall not avoid powerful 
and enthiisiastic expressions.’ Writes Nicholas 
Rocricli in thc Young Builder : 

Colour, sound and fragrance are corner-slones of 
great synthesis. From limes iramemorial people have 
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felt thc great inner meaning of these expreasions of 
the humuri soul. 

Let iis not dwcll here un lhe dcep significance of 
art for human life—this axiom should bc clear to 
everyonc. Biil nowadays we niusl especially slrrss the 
mcaning of synlhcsis and sytnphony of life. SynlheBÍs will 
be undcrstood by every-one to whom is dose the concept 
of Culture. . . . Where the human spiril hus txavelled 
towards Culture—that is to say, the Cult of Light- -there 
onc may already find co-operation and undersiunding on 
the basis of synthesis. . . . AU these dnmains of 
syiithesis and symphony are uplifting and lead to the 
summits. 

Create, Create and Creatc! Creale iri daytim**, create 
at night; for creation in thoiight is as cssential as oiir 
physieal expression. In this crealivenesb you shall over- 
come the most hideoiis habils of viilgarity, trivialíty and 
quarelling. 

On the same path towards the siiinmits, man will 
understand the triie meaning of Gnniship. Froni the 
depth of darkness one can hear at pr('senl disgustíng 
cries : “ Down with culture,” “ Down with heroes,” 

” Down with leachcrs.” It is a sham^ on humanity, but 
surh (Mileries of rrass ignorance one witnessi-s cven now- 
a-days. But he who thinks of such a rehncd conc plion 
as coloiir and sound, culture and harmony, he will 
understand the infinitc Hierarchy of Bcauty and 
Knowledge and having asc^nding thc majestic stairs of 
aohievemcnt, he will lead also the pilgrims of life 
following bchind. 

Around creativeness there must be this perpetuai 
feeling of youth, which gives incessant striving towards 
heroistu. He who never ceases in this ase nsion, never 
becomes old. 

The Formative Facully of Poetry 

Miss Margarot Shorwood, professor cineritiií' 
of English Literature at Wellesley College, 
U. S. A., in an article in Thc Aryan Path, 
speaks of poetry as exereising an infliience most 
potent in helping shape human life inlo beauty • 

Genuine poetry meets the finer needs of every day 
life, for here the deeper exp?rience of the race is revealed 
in a way to make its meaning most apparent, crystallized 
into concreteness. In it the inner life of individual and 
of people has found its profoundest and most beautiful 
expression. It transistes thoiight and feeling into con- 
crete beauty of phrase, so that he who nins may read, and 
take heart in assurance of the deep meanings in life, 
transcending the ephemeral. It finds ways of expressing 
lhe eternal realitics of life in terms of every <lay exis- 
tence, in which the íive senses play so large a part. 

The apprehensíon of infínite significance has, in 
English spccch, found more conípclling expression in 
poetry than in philosophy pure and simple, for English 
geniiis is not for the abstraet; it demands thc conerete, 
the tangible. Not until Carlyle put inlo whimsical con¬ 
creteness of form the idea of Nature as the garm^^nt of 
God did the conception of a world soul, informing, per- 
meating all that is, becomo apparent to Fmglish readers. 

Originating in humanity’s early beginnings, poetry 
holds within it somcthing of thc first quickening of 
thoiight and feeling, however far it may keep pace with 
the more fullv developed mind anc) einotion of a la ler 
day. Its music is somcthing fundamental in the human 
being; soul and sense, thoiight and feeling are one in 
response to its quickening. 

So poetry reaches far back in human life. reaches 
lar oQt from man to fellow nian, reaches far down into 


inner depths of being, all-embracing. The poets of the 
world have galhered up and wrought into beauty of 
enduring form a great heritage of race experience, indivi¬ 
dual expericnce in successive ages, for the behoof of those 
who live the life of every day. Great poetry is as nnerring 
in divining and expressing the deeper thought, the pro- 
founder experience of its period as it is in ignoring the 
merely ephemeral fashions of thought and feeling, its 
trival dogmatisms, its lighter dieta. 

Hindu Contribution to Muslim 
Arts and Sciences , 

The following is an excerpt íroin an articlc 
in Thc Vedanta Kesari, showing a dose and 
detailed study of lhe cultural contact betwccu 
índia and thc Muslim World, from the peii of 
Prof. M. A. Shustery who is of Persian 
nationality and is thc Professor of Pcírsian in 
an Indian Fniversity : 

During lhe Abba-sJde ruir, thc capital of Muslim 
Empire, wus transferrrd fnuu Demascus to Baghdad, 
which b“came lhe great centre of Muslim learning. 
Scholars from distant counlries were invited. Among 
them, lhe following were Hindus : 

(1) Manka (Munikya or Manick) nolcd physician* 
and philosopher. He was well acquainled with Persian 
and Sanskrít and translated the books on poisou, written 
by Shaniik. another Hindu scholar, into IVrsian. His 
hrst visil to Mesopolatnía was during the reign of Harun- 
ur-Kashid. lhe famous Khalif. Learning the faine of lhe 
Khalif, he paid a visit to Baghdad and soon made hírnself 
popular and respicted in learned society. He cured the 
Khalif from a disease which coiild not be successfiilly 
treated by the local physicians. 

{2) Saleh, son of Bahlah, a great scholar in 
Ayiirvedic system of medicine. He became famous when 
he cured Prince Ibrahim fcoiisin of the Khalif) who 
was thought to he dead hy ollier physicians, and was 
about to be biiried. Saleh pr. vented lhe biirial and' 
treated and cured the apparently dead body. Aflerwards 
he embraced Islam and lived in thc high favour of the 
Court. 

(3) Dhan, an Indian physician employed in 
Barmakiah Hospital of Baghdad. His son bccame the 
chief physician of the saine hospital and translated a: 
number of books from Sanskrit into Arahic. 

<4) Shanak (Chanakya), a physician and phi]/b- 
sophcr. He was thc aiilhor of the following, translated 
into Persian and Arahic : (a) Thc book of poisons in 
five disconrses. This book was translated and commen* 
ted iipon by sevcral scholars such as Manka, Abii Hatim, 
Balkhí íwho wrote a commentary at the cominand of 
Yahya, son of Khalif) and lastly hy Abbas, son of Saeed' 
Jaiihari; (b) a hook on asirology and aslronomy. (c)' 
another on morais enlitled Miintahul-Jawahar; and Ul) 
a fourth work on veterinary art. 

(5) Kan-kah or Kan Kiraya, physician and astro- 
nomer, was lhe author of thf' following works, which 
were translated into Arahic : (a) Unnamiidar fi A’mar or 
the Book on Age; (b) Israr-iil-mawalid or thc Secret of 
Nativities; ír) Qirantulkobir and Qirantul-saghír or th‘" 
Great and Small Cycles of the Ycar; (d) Ihdasui-Alem 
vad-daur-e-fil-Oiran or the Begíning of thc World and 
Revolution in conjunction; (e) Kanash or the Book on 
Medicine; and (/) Book on Mesmerism. 

Among the important Indian works translated into 
Arahic are these : (1) Surya Siddanta on aslronomy 
was popular among Muslim scholars, and throiigh them 
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it rcaclied Spain and thence fouiid its way to the interW 
of Europe. It waà divided into four chaptepcs. (2)) 
Kiiandakhodyaka, also a work on astronomy. (3) Charak 
(Charaka-samhita) was translated fírst into Pahlavi and 
ru-translated into Arabic by Abdiilia, aon of Ali. Charaka 
was a moralist, philosopher and the court physician to 
KJng Kanishka. The work Charaka-samhita consista of 
eight paris covering the whole held of medicai science 
known in those days. (4) Sandhashan (?) or the 
Easence of Success, was translated by the son of Pandit 
‘ Dhan ’ into Arabic. (5) Nidan, an important Indian 
work on pathology, which continued to be an accepted 
authority by all laler authors on the subject, contained 
«liagnosis and trcatment of all diseases known at that 
timcv^J(6) Pancha Tantra and Hitopadesha were re- 
translated from Pahlavi into Arabic by Ibn-e-muquffa. 

The name of Susruta was known to Muslims in the 
9th and lOth centuries as a great physician. Susruta 
and Charaka were translated into Persian and Arabic 
as eárly as 800 a.d. During the middle ages down to 
the 17th century Arabian medicai science remained 
aiithoritative among European physicians and through 
Arabic works Indian medicai writers also became known 
lo the West. Besides Surya-Siddhanta, other Indian 
works on astronomy and astrology were also translated, 
and most probably the famous Hindu writers on the 
said subject, such as Varahamihira, Srishena, Aryabhatta, 
Brahmagupta and othcrs were known to Musliin scholars. 
With the conquest of Sindh and the Punjab by Muslims, 
particiilarly afler the repeatrd invasions of Sultan 
Motiammed, the Muslims carne in direcí and dose contact 
with Indians, and by infliiencing each othrr the work of 
arnalgamation of Hindu-Muslim ciilture progressed during 
lhe nile of the Khiljis. Tughluqs and Lodhís. (Jnder 
Sikaiidar Shah, for the first time, Hindus b.'gan lo sludy 
Persian, which continued ' and reached its perfection 
during the rnle of the Moghuls, wh^n Persian was aboiit 
to become the lingua franca of índia. Among the 
famous Miislim scholars in Indian literatiirc and nhilo- 
sophy is Abu Raihan-al-biruni, who sludied Sanskril and 
tlie vrrnaculars spoken in the Punjab. Riruni soon niade 
liiiiiself known lo Hindu learned men whv gave him the 
honourable titlc of Vidya-sagar. His books contain valii- 
able inforination on Indian philosophy, history, customs, 
etc. 

The Indian works so far translated into Arabic were 
ou medicine, astronomy, astrology, music, mathematics, 
fiction, moral slorics and elhies biil under Musliin rulers 
of índia, from the time of Biriini, philosophy, mythology, 
history, rcligion and other subjects were also included 
among the Iranslations. Amir Khiisroe, the famous poet, 
who lived under the Slaves, Khiljis and Tughluqs, was 
one of the best scholars in Indian music. He knew 
Hindi as spoken in his time so well that he could 
compost' verses in that langiiage. Among the Slave 
rulers, Ghiasuddin Balbiin and Nasar-ud-din Mohinmed 
were palrons of learning. Fcriix Shah found a large 
cnllection of Sanskrit books in Nagark(»t and ordercd 
some of iheni lo bc translated into Persian. ^ Lodhi kings 
hatl Indianised themselvcs by adopting Indian language 
and customs. The example of lhe Lodhis was followed 
by the Moghuls, parlicularly by Akbar and his dc^scend- 
ant^. 

Women in Hindu Law 

Opening the Saraswati Hall of the Poona 
Law Collcge, Her Highness the Maharani 
Gaekwar, analysed the siibordinate position 
oceupied by women in Hindu Law and streased 
the nced for reform of the same. The excerpt 


is taken from the address as published in The 
Scholar: 

You know that aceording to Hindu Law the joint 
family compriscs only the male members of the famíly; 
a woman is not a co-parcener, but a mere dependam, 
with no rights of ownership in the joint property; and 
that when she has the misfortune to become a widow she 
is entitled only to maintenance and residence. 

You will not wonder that now I suggest to you that, 
if law is to maintain those principies of justice and 
equity, if it is not to lag stiipidly behind in the 
progress of civilization, some changes must be made in 
the law governing the a.spects of the joint family 
System I have cited. First, a widow must be raised from 
that degradíng position in which the receipt of main¬ 
tenance from thê joint family puts her; and it seems 
to me that the only way in which this can be aceom- 
plished is by making the widow of a deceased co- 
parcener, a co-parcener herself. So she would enjoy 
all those rights which are at the present time enjoyed 
only by the male members of a joint Hindu family. 
This would give her the most important right of asking 
for a partition of the joint property. As the law stands 
she can only have a share when a division of property 
is made among her sons; she is not herself entitled to 
ask for a partition. I know the kind of argument which 
is brought against this reform,—that it will jeopardize 
the security of the joint holcUng so that the security 
which the joint holding of property is designed to give 
will no longer be well founded. But such an argument 
is that of a rcactionary, a die-hard, and not reasonable, 
since thore is no reason to suppose that a widow will 
want only ask for a partition which she knows would 
Icssen the value of the joint holding any more than 
a man. With the aequíring of the status of a co- 
parcenery, she shoiild also I thínk, acqtiire the s>^nse of 
co-parcenery’s rcsponsibility. There i.s no reason to 
suppose that tlie suggestion I have made, while it would 
undoiibtedly miich improve the status of widows in our 
socicty, would not constitute anything but a gain to that 
sí>cieiy. 

I come next to consider the law of inherítance, as 
it aflccts the position of a widow with regard lo lhe self- 
aequired property of her hiisband. The law allows the 
widow to inherit only when there are no sons, grands(uis, 
or great-grandsons lo whom lhe properly may dcscend. 
F*or those who think that the pnsent right of the widow 
to maintenance at the hands of the joint family is cquable, 
the descent of all property of her husband to th** male 
members of the family will seem meet and right. But 
a jiist view will see that the widow has an even stronger 
claim to rights of inheritance equal with those of her 
son, grandson, or great-grandson, wherc the property in 
qiiestion was the s^parate possession of her husband, 
lliaii she has to be a co-parcener. Only the most 
jaundiced eye would refuse to see lhe undeniable claim 
of a widow to inherit her husband’s private property 
equally with her son, his son, or that 8on's son The plea 
is not for inercy but for justice. 

Hnemployment among the Educated 
Classes in índia 

Dr. B. N. Kaul, Chaimian of the Depart¬ 
ment of Economies, Aligarh Muslim University, 
analyses the problem of uneraployment among 
the cducated classes in índia and treats the 
subject systematically in the Financial Timee • 

It is neceesaiT to emphanoe that from the point of 
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vlew of economíc unalysis it lias to be k<ept in mind that 
the * educaled ’ class lias a standard of living considerably 
higher than the general population and that its pro- 
ductive eíhrirncy is also higher, but probably not in the 
same proportion as its standard of living. 

As repards ‘ uncmploymenllhe chief íact lo which 
it is neccssary to draw attention is that * unemployment * 
shoiild ht- thonght of in relation to lhe standard of living. 
If a píTson fails to eam on an average an income at 
least eqiial to his standard of living he is partially iin- 
emphiyed. 

No socicty can maintaín large numhers at a standard 
(»f living markedly higher than the standard of living of 
the mass of population. If the number in any higher 
income grade rapidly increases the income of that class 
as a whole will not increase in the same proportion, 
and this will lead either to unemployment in that class 
or lo a decline in the standard of living or to both. 

I think it is not at all an cxtravagant estimate to 
put the figure of annual increase of the educated class at 
5 per cenl. 

The population in índia has grown during the last 
decade at about 1 per cent and at a much lower rate 
during the previous decade. 

Even if it is granted that the national income has 
increased in proportion to the population or even at a 
considerably higher rate, the condition of the population 
does not justify the belief that it has grown at a rate any 
where near 5 per cent per year or at a rate five times 
the growth of population. Probably the national income has 
not grown at a rate very much higher than the rate of 
growth of population. The natural consequence is that 
the share of lhe national dividend going to the educated 
class has not increased in proportion to the increase in 
the number of educated persons, leading to widespread 
unemployment and creatíng a tcndency for the deteriora- 
tion of the standard of living. 

In a country like índia where so few are educated, 
it seems absurd to talk of rcstricting ediication. . . . 
There are only two alternatives by which employ- 
mcnl can be secured for lhe educated class—(1) either 
steps should be taken to divert a large share of the 
national dividend to this class or (2) lo increase the 
total national dividend. 

The former of these alternatives is not likely lo lead 
to remarkable resiilts under Indian conditions. 

The only meihod, thereforc, bv which employment 
amoiig educated persons can be improved is lo increase 
the national dividend of lhe country. Relief of un¬ 
employment even among a small section of the population 
in so poor a country as índia is really a question of 
organising economic development. Any other measures 
can be effccti\e within a very limited range. 

Al present an exlensive and elaborate syslem of 
State regulalion is being built up haphazard, successive 
measures being determined by emergcncies and by suc- 
cessfiil pressnre of seclional interests, and neither related 
to any general scheme nor co-ordinated among ihemsclves. 
Such a System is bound to be wasteful and inefficieht. 

It is only by economic planning that the Government can 
micceed in adopting measures eflective enough for the 


relief of unemployment and can prevent wasteful and 
inefficient use of resources for the purposè of economic 
development. 


Tagore and Young Assam 

Chamkad Balankura,. a Siamesc student at 
Oxford, sends, on behalf of Young Siam, on 
the birthday of Rabindranath Tagore, theii* 
grectings to the poet. The following is.repro- 
dueed from the Viwa-Bharati News : 

In lhe days when Asia was át lhe height her 
civilization, Siam lookcd to índia for her inspiiation.. 
Biiddhism was Iransplanted lo the fertile soil of Siam,. 
where it took root and hlossoined into the ilowers of 
Siamese ciiliure. A few centuries ago the dynamic force 
of our civilization had spent itseíf; oiir people sank 
deeper and deeper into the slough of taboos and tradi 
lions. The criticai spirit was lost, and authority waí 
accepted with mechanical obedience. 

Even the contact with the West did not shake uí 
out of our age-long slumher, but gradually the awakening 
carne from inside. índia, or, to be more precise Bengal 
was with one fling hurled across the dark years of tht 
‘ Middie Ages ’ to the dawn of the Modem Times, lit np 
by the light of reason. 

To an ouisider and partieularly a European. 
Rabindranath Tagore is a mystic saíntly poet, out o\ 
louch with the modem age and criticai of its genninc 
achievements. There is nothing furthcr from the tnith 
than that picture of the poet; not only in his i^try brit 
in his greal life of adíon, Tagore has established the 
balance bêlwern lhe ancient ideais of the East and this 
new era (if civilization, which we are all sccking in 
Asia loíJay. He has complelely rt^modelled the Bengalí 
Jangiiugc and made it a vehícle for expressing the most 
recent d'velopmpnls of thouglit; he is the makér of 
mo<lem índia. Under his guidance, índia has arrived 
íntellcctiially at the front rank oí modern civilization. 
That does not incan that ihr initíative and achievement 
which he has aiready brought can stop, that strenuous 
eíTorts have not to be made to lead our hiimanity to a 
new synthesis. On the contrary, he has brought the 
challenge of re-awakening to the whole of Asia. 

For a few ccntiiríes, Siam has lost touch with índia, 
the sourc.- of her iiispiration. We have turned to Europe. 
We have already gone very far in accepting from outside, 
ígnoríng the essenlial noed of strengtheníng the foiinda- 
tions oí our civilization. The time has come, when we 
should resume our relation with índia—whtn we should 
díscard those alien elements, which cannot be absorbed 
into the textiire of our own civilization, and develop 
our own. Throiigh Santiniketan, we hope to carry out 
our plan. 

On the seventy-fifth anniversary oí Rabindranath 
Tagore’8 birthday, I send him on behalf of Young Siam, 
our salutations and our wishes for roany more years of 
Service to humanity. 
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What Shall We Do with the Criminal? 

In noticing in The Inquirer a biography of 
Thogjfrs Matt Osborne who tried to impart a 
new spirit and a new outlook into penology and 
in his concretc experimenta as Warden of the 
Sing Sing Prison in New York, showed what 
could be actually accomplished given courage 
and Vision, Reginald W- Wilde indicates the 
lines along wiiich prison rcforin might move : 
these are closely in line with what Osborne 
himself desircd, and in some cases, attempted. 

Opportunity for Self-expression : Paper and pencil 
might siirely bc alluwed, even admitting th»* danger that 
occasionally a note might, ihrough a brihed warder, find 
its way outside. (In aiiy case, a warder open to such 
temptation wuuld not he stayed for want of writing 
material.) Leelures and concerts might become the 
accepted thing in all jjrisons, and of much more freqtient 
occurrence than hithcreto. Meais served in coinrnon, 
and allotted periods for quiet conversation, again, are 
surely humanities associaled with any state of nornialcy. 
Danger of plolting is real enough, and prison riots are 
fearful things. Biit the risk is worth taking, while, as 
Osborne believed and actnally demonstrated, beller con- 
ditions themselves lessen the ineitemeiit lo revolt. 

Self-governnient : This was Osborne’» own and 
greatly daring venture. ... He appiied it, and 
Huccessfully, with resulls surpassing lhe hopes of the 
most optiniistic, and among a population far larger, and 
far more dangerous, lhan any single English prison 
eontains. Il is a venliire which only great nieii would 
eontemplatc. BuJ only greal men are roally fitted lo 
deal wilh socicty*s nníorliinales. 

New Typc of Personnel : Some day, again, we shall 
Icarn lhat here, as wilh the mentally deficient, lenglhy 
training for the rank and file, and llu* introduclion of 
highly qualifíed ofticials at lhe lop, is an indispensable 
reqiiiremenl in prison serviee. At the momenl the usual 
pfison governor is a retircd ariiiy officer, while the usual 
warder is a man of no ediication and no wide experience 
í»f life. If we were really in carnest ahout lhe rcff>rm 
of lhe criminal, we shoiild surelv see to it thal ihose 
having care of him were al leasf trained in psychology 
and sociology. 

Larger Opportunity for righting Gricvances: 
Prisoners rarely appeal. If they do, they are marked 
men, and their life henceforlh is misery. And their 
appeal goes, in the ordinary way, to lhe governor, who 
acts generally on the assumption that his officers can 
do no wrong, while the hearing of sneh an appeal takes 
on too much the character of a law court, and the 
uninitialed (which means the average prisoner) is too 
much at a disadvantage even to state his case convincingly. 
That gross physical violence is by no means unknown 
in prisons any prisoner who has served a six months’ 
senlence will be able to testify. This is not at all to 
imply that prison warders ar**, as^ a class, abnormally 
brutal or sadistic. They are the victims of a systera. 
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Shakespeare under Hitler 

A violent controversy over Shakespeare has 
arisen in Germany, reports The Living Age. 

It was slarled by a certain Hans Rothe, who has 
been Irying for many years to replace the ‘classic’ and 
almust sacred Schlegel-Tieck translations by his own, 
which attempt to present Shakespeare in a modemized 
version. The Schlegel-Tieck translations have been the 
most siiccessful among the scores of Shakespeare transla¬ 
tions of the last one hundred and fifty years. Rothe 
ciai ms that these romantic translations have now lost 
their popularíty, and he has been trying for some ten 
years lo piit over his own version of Shakespeare, which, 
he maintains, is beller adapted to the present-day mind, 
as well as to the mndern slage. Ile attempts to present 
the genuine Shakespeare, freed from all the dross of 
inferior co-authors. His theory on this latter point is 
based largcly on the sn-called * soiind-analysis * of 
Professor Eduard Sievers, who has deviscd a method of 
unalyzing the soiind and has foiind that each writer’» 
Hiction is jiist as unique as a íingerprint, thus rendering 
il possible to distinguish lhe styíes of one writer from 
another. Rolhe is siipported by the German producers, 
who to a large extent play his versions (although they 
have to pay royallies for them, while the old versions, 
of course, are free of charge. He is strongly opposed 
by philologisls, acadeinicians and a large number of 
crilfc.s who charge that his German is slangy and his 
melhods scmi-scienlific. 

And even on an unpolitical subject as this, 
no diíTerence of opinion will be tolerated. 
líccenily Dr. Ciobbels, Minister of Propaganda 
and Public Enlightenment, The Living Age 
infonns iis, annoimced that he was about to 
appoint a committee to decide once for all 
which translations should be sanctioned. 
Perhaps it will be made unlawful to use the 
translations which losc out? 

Journalism Under Dictatorship 

The material published below (translated 
by The Manchester Giuirdian from an Italian 
anti-Fascist newspaper published in Paris and 
reproduced here from The New Repvblic) 
strikingly demonst rates liow the daily press Í6 
muzzled in Italy. Here are some of the secret 
instruetions (we reproduced similar ones on a 
previous oceasion) issucd by the Italian 
Government to all the newspapers of that 
country during a few days êarly this year : 

January 28.—In the new» from London and Paria 
avoid any allusion which might seem unpleasant for 
Germany. 
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January 31.—Do not altack rhe Sarraiit Cabinet. 

February 1. ’ Reproduoe ín fiiJI llio Appeal to llu* 
Students piiblíshed in ihf» Fopolo d’ltalia. 

It Í8 íorbiddcii to rcprodiico fucts and plioto{;rapbs 
from thi' memoraiidiiin on Abyssinian atrocities presented 
by Italy to th(‘ [.eagiie of Nutions. 

Do not give newh of a supposed mooling of Frendi 
and Fiiglish admirais ut Malta. 

February 11.—Do not mention O-rinan armaments 
and do not .speak of a (iertnaii p<*ril. Ke\is<* ín ihis 
sense yoiir message froni abroad. 

RrsíTve eoneerning oil. No comineiils 

Revise inessagtvs from abroad and ciit out any 
eventual statcments wliieb—in speaking of tlie attitinJes 
of olIuT States - inight reveal wbal oiir <iwn uttitiidt‘ 
towards the embargo is. 

Feliriiary 12. Do not repori, as several newspapcrs 
have done, news from abroad of a snjipo^ d uttack by 
Seyoum on Makale, witb jnirtieiilars eoming from aii 
AbyHsiníuii sonrce. 

It has been deeided lhat llie embargo on oil is 
not to be spokeii of. Above all, no prognostications are 
to be made. Prognostications made abroad are not to 
be piiblisbed. 

February 13.—No more news is to be given aboiit 
the sequestration of Jtalian goods in llie ports of 
“ sanctionist ” coiintries (lemoiis, artidiokcs, etc.). 

A detacbed attitiide and great objeelivity wilh 
regard to llie i>rojeet of sctilcment tif the Daniibc 
territories. 

Indiaii Pacifism 

Writing in The Im, Aniiya C. ('haUravady 
siiggests ihal on llu* qiiestion of war and peacc 
índia lias on tlu* wholc sliown li(*r essontial 
hunianity— on the siinlit jilains of índia poact* 
has reigned uniciiu* in the liearl of tho 
multitude : 

The epies of índia, í tbink, prove tliis. It is 
rertainly triie that the Odyssey or the Iliad contains no such 
heroes as tliose in the Mahablinrnta or the Ramayana; 
in the latler the men (»f peac<‘ loom larger than lhe 
titanie coníiicts; again and again the ehronicles of mililary 
outbiirst are dwarfed by mighty aets of peaee, by some 
event of religíons significanee, by denunciation of the 
whole machinery of manslaughter. 

Even in the description of that fieree interneeine 
confliel in tln* Muhahhnrala, be it noled, lhe nionstrosily 
of war is broughl clearly home by the mcthod of prescnl- 
ing its evenls—a method whieh Eiiripides woiild have 
apprcciated. The massacre is secn ihrongh the eyes of 
lhe hlind king Dhrilanishtra, who with the queen by bis 
side has to lislen in agonised helplessness to thM fresh 
details of slaughter. Ranged against each otlrr are his 
own fiercj* rapacious sons laying lhe land lo wa‘íte, and 
his nephews who are on lhe whole fighting a defensive 
war to maintaín the riilc of law. Kinsmen of lh“ same 
royal honse of Kuru, boiind by complicated loyailies, have 
been driven to opposite eamps; tribal b vies, clans, con- 
seripted honles have cnlarged lhe Mop^ of fratrieiile. 
So that victory or defeat on either side, in eaeh battie, 
means the same irredeemable loss to lhe bliiul king. 

And that, of coiirse, is a inie analysis of loss in every 
war, wherever it occiirs. 

Literature in Abyssinia 

The Living Age publishos a brief siirvey 
of a new literary inoveinent afoot in Abyssinia : 


Althoiigh this is not generally known, Abyssinia has 
a rieh literary tradition. But ever since lhe 17th century, 
whcn it had reached iis heíght, Abyssinian literature had 
lieen lhe monopoly of the Chureh, made stiU more in- 
accessihlc lo the general puhlic becaiise of the traditional 
use of lhe extínct languagc of Geez. The new generation 
is trying amJ apparently wilh dcfinite siiccess—to take 
literature out of the hands of lhe church and popularize 
it. All lhe new books are writien in Ambaric. Thcrc is a 
very deíinilr sirain of reform in them : llie writers are 
obviousiy atleiiipting to intrudiiee various reforms lo llie 
nidsses. For tbat reason the novels have a ulililarian 
eharaeler and are somewliat didaetic and pedagogie in 
tone. 

ín poclry yoii muy not ice lln* same progressivo ten- 
dency, praise of learning and revilirig of blind tradition. 
Verses (loking fun at llie Cliiirch are mucli in vogue 
nowaduys, as are lung ciilogics of emancipation. 

The Abyssinian inielleeiiiuls lukc their inission very 
siriou^-Jy. They liurn with desire lo eiilighten their 
enuntrymeii and to bring them iiilo contact with Western 
eiillure. 


Firewalking in Mysore 

Firowalkiiig has attracted particular atten- 
tioii owiiig to a recent (hanonstration held in 
London by Khiula Biix, a Kashmiri. Leonard 
llandley, who witncssod une such dcniionstra- 
tion in Mysorc íind dcscribes it in tho Ania, 
rciiiarks that íi r(‘\valkers teinporarily possess 
that great faith whieh “ will move iiiountains ” : 

Al lhe Mysorc rile the firewood was piled at the 
edge of u large open spacc. The eveniiig before lhe 
ceremony lhe gitni, lhe ofiicíatiiig priesi, wulked round 
lhe slack of wood, p( rforming a puja. The nexí morning, 
lhe slack of wood, redueed lo ashes, wus llirown iiilo 

lhe pit prepared for lhe ceremony. The íircwalk is 
usually iwclve íeci long, ihrei- feel wide and three 
deep. 

Those who were lo purlicJpute in lhe ceremony 
spent the iiight in a state of religiuus exallation. When 
tlicy arrived uL lhe pit, aruund whieh several thousands 
had galhered, they ultended one last puja and, as they 
executed a final dance alniust within singeing disrance 
of lhe pit, many cast sidelong glaiiees of disinay at the 
hol embers. 

l'he gttru hlew upon the saercd eonch and the 

aslies were raked wilh un eight-fool pole and fanned to 
u while heal uniil the fire burst into liames. At this 
inoinent lhe saered bulis were Icd round tlie fire, lhe 
drums b^^gan to tíirob and lhe lension of the crowds 
beeame aeule. Tu lhe roar of the drums lhe guru then 
stepped into lhe hot ushes. He was followed by ihusc 
who liad decided lo perform this aet of devotion or 
penanee. 

Most of lhe íir^walkers collapsed hysterically and 

bad to be siipporled by their friends—but their feet 

showcd no evidcnce of burn, not even minor blisters, 
nor were lhe ends of their trailing garinenls scorched. 

J was told lhat no oinlment or medicine is applied lo 
protecr lhe soles of the feet but lhat any one who walks 
throiigh the fire in a spiril of bravado will suffer lerrible 
burns. It is beyond niy modest power lo explain this 
phenomenon, about whieh doelors disagree, but in my 
opinion it is a striking examplc uf the domination of 
inind over matter. 
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Firewalking in Mysore 



L^’(l By llioir pnVst, Firewalkrrs nf Mysorc* tliroii^xh lhe hot ashes 



The Ecslasy mounlh wilh the crescemlo OÍ 
the drums 


The Guru summons lhe íirewalkcrs wilh 
his Conch 
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Contemporary Art in Bali 



The Goose Boy 

This i» an example of the Undency of many Balinese 
artista to devote themselves to evcryday motifs 



Wilh the advent of the Foreigner, new influences are modífying lhe arls in Bali. 
The lacelike techniqiie of this drawing and of many like it, has features in common with 
Beards1ey*s Rape of the Lock illustrations. The mies of perspective are ignored, dodged, 

or not understood. [Courtesy : Asia 









GUMPSES OF ANDHRA-DESHA 

By ramananda chatteriee 


After a week’s, fortnighfs òr month’s visit, 
globetrottere have written books aboul índia. 
Some of them have posed as authoritics, some 
have f not. But they have been gcnerally 
accepted as authoritics by the unwary foreign 
reader. No wonder, therefore, they have been 
also subjected to ridicule. For, who can know 
t a countiy truly and thoroughly even after a 
lifetirae in it? Why then should mere tourist? 
and sightseers talk dogmatically about what 
they see as from a train window? 

My two visits to Andhra-dcsha did not 
jointly last more than a week. Morcover, the 
pcrsons with whom I had contact were mostly 
those who had something to do with the move- 
ments and local functions which brought me 
there—^not the general public or the mass of the 
people. Hcnce, this statemcut of what I saw 
and heard can have no claim to accuracy, 
comprehensiveness or represcntative character 

My first visit was in connection with the 
eleventh session of the Andhra Students’ Con- 
ference, held at Vizagapatam, where, by the by, 
I was struck by the diíferent kinds of carriages 
drawn by bullocks. Of that visit I shall not 
write much, as my impressions of it have 
mostly fadcd from my memory. But I remem- 
,bcr that the students sent me travelling 
expenses muçh in excess of my requirements, 
so that I returned part of the amount. They 
kept me in a brickbuilt cottagc connccted with 
a rÀowltry and were lavish in their hospitality 
and attentions. They were altogethcr very 
enthusiastic. At the business mcetings some 
of them displayed remarkable debating powcrs 
and eloquencc. There was a little party spirit 
also, no doubt. 

In addition to my presidential address, I 
had to make several short specches. Bcsides 
what I had to do in connection with the 
Students’ Confcrence, I had to address the 
general public on a political subject and to 
deliver an address on a socio-religious topic at 
a meeting arranged by the local Prarthana 
Samaj. All these meetings which I addressed 
were held at the town hall, which faces the sea 
—ã fine situation indeed. I met the vei7 
small knot of Bengalis of the place at the Tamil 
Club premises and exchanged courtesies and 
ideas with them in BengaU. 1 have for the 


most part forgotten what I said on all these 
oceasions. But I romember one thing which 1 
said when I talkcd to the staff and students oí 
the Medicai College at their request at the 
collcge premises. I said that the general publie 
—particularly the ailing section—would be 
greatly benefited if medicai men, jointly or 
severally, published books relating to India’B 
health resorts, stating sufferers from what 
diseases should go to what place or places, in 
addition to giving climatic and meteorological 
information. This I said, as Waltair, adjoum- 
ing Vizagapatam, is a health resort 
Dr. Tirumurti told me at the time that some 
non-tuberculous patients coming to Waltair 
for a change caught tuberculous infection there. 
In the course of my aforesaid talk I also laid 
stress on the need of ascertaining the radio- 
active and other properties of India’s many 
hot springs. 

Dr. Ramamurti of the local Medicai 
College was good enough to show me what was 
worth seeing at Waltair. I had already seen 
the up-to-date hospital and laboratories. He 
took me to the locality where the university 
buildings were being constructed. Perhaps 
they are now complete. Waltair is a hilly 
place and it is on the sea. It reminded me of 
the poem in which it is said that Liberty has 
ever rejoiced in the Two Voices of the 
Mountain and the Sea. I hope Andhra students 
will always be inspired by the sights and sounde 
of Waltair-Vizagapatam to cherish the human 
birthright of spiritual, intellectual, social, 
])olitieal and economic freedom. Dr. Rama¬ 
murti’s conversation was interesting and in- 
structive. One ob.servation of his still sticks 
to my memory. He said that in all countries 
of Europe—north, south, east, west—one finds 
the bill of fare generally the same; there is a 
sort of standard diet as it were. So travellers 
find it convenient to travei there and their 
health does not suffer. In índia, the diet of one 
province—sometimes of one district—does not 
suit visitors from another. So the Doctor 
suggested the drawing up of a standard bill of 
fare and its adoption all over the country. I 
agreed. 

I should mention that at Vizagapatam I 
gave a talk to about a dozen students of a veiy 
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patriotic cast of mind in my temporary 
quarters.. Our mceting commenced in right 
Congress style with a Hindustani song sung by 
ünc of tlicin. 

The Students’ Conference dinner, in Indian 
vegetarian style, was quite enjoyable. 
Hundreds took their meais togethcr squatting, 
irrespective of caste, creed and séx. 

My second visit was in connection with 
the installation and unveiling of the statue of 
the great and good Andhra religious and social 
reformei’ and litterateur, Pandit K. Veeresa- 
lingam Pantulu, at Rajahmundry. 

On my way tu that place I halted at 
Pithapuram and stayed at the guest-house of 
the Maharaja Sahcb of Pithapuram. In this 
small town I visited the several institutions main- 
tained by R. V. M. Suryarao Bahadur, c.B.i!!., 
the Maharaja Sahcb. I have had the honour 
of knowiog him personally for years. He is a 
man of wide culture, genuine piety and im- 
affected simplicity—an cxample among rich 
men of plain living and high thinking. I had 
the pleasurc of meeting him at his palace, a 
large strueture, which was evidently built by 
some of his predecessors and perhaps ocea- 
sionally added to and altered. It is locally 
known as the Fort. Our conversation turned 
on various religious, social and cultural sub- 
jects. 

Hcre I also had the imvilege and pleasure 
of meeting the sage Sir Raghupati Venkata 
Ratnam Naidu, m.a., l.t., d.litt., ll.d., who 
was for years Vice-Chancellor of the Madras 
1'niversity. Him also I had known for years. 
Here I met him thricc—at the railway station, 
at the guest-house and in his own residcnce. 
He is, I believe, 74 years old now. Though in 
full possession of intellectual vigour, he suffers 
frora physical infirmities—he walks with some 
difliculty. With rcference to this fact, he 
related humorously how as a boy and a young 
man he would never walk, properly speaking, 
but would always run, for which he often carne 
in for mild rebuke from his elders and banter on 
the part of his corarades. Perhaps there was 
in these reminiscences of the veteran a siigges- 
tion of the law of compensation in this world : 
as he once moved about too fast, he must now 
slow down. At his residcnce we talked on 
various subjects, communaíism being one of 
them. In Bcngal, it is wcll known, it mainly 
centres round Hindu-Moslem jealousies ^ and 
dissensions. In the Madras Presidency, Sir R. 
Venkata Ratnam said, the Brahmans and non- 
Brahmans, different sub-castes of Brahmans, 

“ bigh-caste ” Hindus and the so-called un- 


touchables, and the various linguistic groups 
(Telugu-speaking, Tamil-speaking, Malayalam- 
speaking and Kannada-speaking) and sub- 
provinciais wcre at logger-heads with one 
another. He greatly regretted such a State of 
things. 

In Pithapuram the Maharaja Saheb 
maintains a high school for boys and girls, the 
institution being co-educational. The head- 
master told me that there co-educatiun did not 
give risc to any problem. This is perhaps 
mainly due to the fact that in Andhra-desha, 
generally speaking, there is no purdah. There 
are 641 boys and 97 girls in the school. At 
the time of my visit they werc having their 
terminal examinations. The school rooms had 
sufficient light and ventilation. I noticcd one 
desideratum—the school had no spacious play- 
grounds, and spoke to the headmaster about it. 
Perhaps the Maharaja had then already taken 
steps to give the boys and girls separate playing 
fields. 

Besides the high school, the Maharaja 
maintains two homes for the so-called “ un- 
touchable ” orphan boys and girls. 

The Adi-Andhra boys’ lodge is known as 
kSantikutir. 'Phe Adi-Andhra girls’ lodge has 
perhaps no distinctive name. The physical, 
mental, moral and spiritual welfare of the boys 
and girls in these homes are well looked after 
by superintendents in residence there. The boys 
and girls looked happy and contented. 

I was glad to meet many ladies and gentle- 
men in the local Brahma Mandir. We had a 
talk on some spiritual and social topies. 

At Pithapuram I went to sec the Dewan 
Sahcb of the Maharaja. He had gonc to a 
hcalth resort for a change with one of his elder 
daughters. The lady of the house was good 
enough to come uut with some of her sons and 
daughters and received me graciously. At 
parting I was asked to join and stretch out my 
open palms to receive a present of various 
kinds of fruit. I gladly did so. It is, I was 
given to understand, a custom in Andhra-desha 
to make such presents to visitors. A beautifui 
and pleasing custom. 

í may mention hcre incidentally that at 
Pithapuram I could converse in Bengali with 
Mr. A. Chalamayya (who received his educa- 
tion at Santiniketan), his wife Srimati Indira 
Devi (a Bengali lady, who speaks Telugu also 
easily), and Mr. R. Balakrishna Rao and 
Srimati Sundaramma of the girls’ lodge, who 
had lived in Calcutta suificiently long to pick 
up Bengali. 

During my brief stay at Pithapuram 1 
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passcd tlirou^h a sea-side villagí*, naincd 
r|)|)ada, to have a look at tho sea. Mr. A. 
dialaniayya, siiperintandent of Santikiitir, to 
wliosí* nKpicfcJt tliat I should hall at l^itliajuiram 
I owo tlic ])leasiire of a vÍ8Ít to Uic i)la(T and 
linder whose cliarge í stayed thero, took me to 
th(‘ sea-side in a ear wliieh tlio Maliaraja had 
kindly |)Iaeed al my disposal. Uppada is a 
siiiall village. It liad some briek biiildings and 
s('emed fairly prosperoiis—imlike many of the 
d(‘eadent villages in West Bengal whieli I have 
known. The lishing boatmen whom I fomid on 
the sea-shore had fine well-knit museiilar 
figures and had \\\v miniimirn of elothing on 
l^iit I miist not l)e thought io <*onv(‘y the 
impression that they look('d well-fed and sleek 

In Pitha|)uram, Tppada, Cocanada and 
Rajamimdry the worncm í eam(‘ a<‘rnss and savv 
apj)eared to liave a mon' self-eonfident air aml 
more la‘altliy looks than the generality of 
Bengali women of the saine elass. Perhaps 
that is due to the absenee of puniah and 
malaria th(‘re. Many of the women of the 
peasant and working elasses had refinefl and 
ehiselled features and a digniíied gait whieh 
betokened age-long raeial eulture uneonneeted 
though it might be with literaey. 

From Pithapiiram I passed to Ooeanada. 
1 travelled in the ear lent by lh(’ Maliaraja. 
AU along th(* route the soil on both sides 
appcared well-watered and fertile. With their 
(»rehards and fields of eoreals they presented a 
pleasing prospcet. Indeerl I was told that the 
h]ast (lodavery district was one of the besi 
irrigatcd and most fertile traets in the IVesi- 
íleney. 

At Cocanada I was the guest of lh*ofessor 
and Mrs. Kakshit. Mrs. Rakshit, (b.a., rt.) 
also is a teaeh(*r in the Pittapur Raja\s College, 
where her husband. is eliiof leeturer in English. 
She was an assistant inspcctress of schools in 
Bengal and principal of the Dacca 'reucher s 
'Fraining Sehool for women. She is the only 
lady teaeher in all the eolleges alTiliatcd to tho 
Andhra rniversity. 

The Pittapur Raja’s CíolJege and Collegiate 
sehool are both co-eflucational. There are 
abüut 1700 pujiils in the sehool and more than 
500 students in the eollege. Botli at the eollego 
and the sehool girls arc not reípiired to pay 
f('es. Depressed elass studejits are not only free 
biit rceeive seholarships in addition from tho 
Maharaja. 

In Cocanada the Maharaja of Pithapuram 
rnaintains this high grade college and sehool, 
and a big orphanage for boys and girls, irres 
peetive of creed and caste. Principal 


Rainaswamy was good enough to takc inc to 
the eollege one day and sliow me round the 
elasses, laboratories, library, and the eo 
opc.rative shop of the college. I believe it wrs 
in tho botanieal laboratory that I had tlr; 

pleasure of being introdueed to a so-eaUed 
“ untoiiehable ” student who was working then». 
1 ventured to tuueh him, however, and observed 
that thei(‘ was no rising or falling of the 
temiierature of either his body or mine. It 
was a sort of demonstration that eontaet with 
untouehables ” does not jietrify or liquidy a 
whilom holy Brahman nor leduee an 

“ untouehable ” to ashes by the Brahnia~a(ft)[ 
(the firc of Brahinanhood) of a Brahman. 

The eollege and sehool buildings are many 
and are loeated in the same eoinjirnind. I was 
told that more e.xtensive grounds had been 
seeured for the eollege alone, where liost(‘ls and 
ípiarters for tlu» ])rineipal and at least somo 
]m)fessors will ajso be eonstrueted. The 
Maharaja will b(‘ar the whole eost,—jierhaps a 
few lakhs. 

At tli(‘ r(*íjuest of Principal Kauiaswamy 
and other friends I (leliv('r('d an address at the 
( oeanada Brahma Mandir, whieh was a fine 
and eommadious building from the arehit('e- 
tural point of view. The entire eost of its 
eonstruetion, whieh I guess wats about a lakh, 
was borne by th(‘ Maharaja of Pithapuram. 
The subjeet of my address was the progress of 
eivilization. 

I went one morning to see lhe (.'oeanada 
orjihanage, named after líaja H. V. M. (1 
Haina Rao Bahadur, the present Maharaja’s 
father. It is a fine large building situated in 
the midst of extensiví* grounds. At |)resent 
there are 66 boys and 27 girls in the institution. 
The nuinber of girls eoiild have been easily 
larger biit for a wdeked eiistom. I was told, 
some orphan girls are sold by their relatives to 
persons w^ho bring thein iip to lead the life of 
professiorial daneeuses—w'hieh is i)raelieally a 
life of shame. 

The Object of the Institution is piiroly hiimanitarian 
-li) proviíle a real lifnia* for íhc Iiornolrss» littlf tme.s 
wliorc ihry will bi" triiílrrl, cdiicatrrl aml trained to some 
serviços. 

The principie on wfiirh it works ia piirely noii- 
sectarian--iio distiiiction of caste and creed i.s niadr. 
All destitute orphans are treated alikc, have the same 
nieul, sarn*^ elothing, dine at lhe same hall, and sleep al 
the same dormitory—in facl lhe whole is taken as on«' 
hoijsehnld, where all the boys and girls live as brother> 
and sisters. 

The objecL of the training is meant lo foslcr tlv' 
spiril of devotion to God and of social servicc to man. 
The daily morning and evening prayers, whieh are pureb’ 
thcisrie, moral instruction and private talks with childreo 
are all direcled lo this purpose. The general and techni* 
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cal (‘«liicalínii has íts own imporiunce and equips them 
wilh u fuir slail íii liíc. 

Kdiicalion of Cliildrcn. Tlit* school atlachcd lo 
lioriu* Irain*^ llic childnn iip lo the 3rd Forin an<l for 
hi;:licr forms and tlicy go lo lhe Maharajah’s 

Collcgc al Cocanada. No f(‘cs ai\‘ taífen from them 
iIhtc. 

Di^rliargc of Chijdrcn froin lhe ínstJliilion depend»» 
ori ihrir caparily lo carn lheir living. Boys are ne- 
rall\ Miii oiit as soou as ihcy are abie to earn a living 
wilfi an\ pcciiniary liclp lhat lliey may reqiiire al lhe slarl. 
(iiils are disdiarged after lheir niarriagc. Ev ry girl 
g 1*^ a grani of Rs. 350 for wedcling, jewcls and dress at 
lli • lime of liLT inurriage. Some niarried girls come to 
lhe ín^^tiliitíon for confinernent and some reccive peciiniary 
aid. Siieli of lhe nnfortonale girls as have lost thcij 
liiishands are hnmght back lo ili* ínslitution and given 
iraoiing wIpcIi will enable lhem to earn an independem 
living. Those who are wilÜiig lo remarry are niarried 
again. Sri Maharajah gani bearing ih»» expendihire. Up 
lo dale 31 girls have í»een niarried and discharged from 
ihis instiiuiion. 7 of lhem working as leachers. 70 boy.« 
have heen discharged from ih- Home and are earning lheir 
lividihood fairly conifortahly. 

Th • lotai expendiliire, whieh comes lo Rs. 15,000 
per >ear, is hoine wholly by lhe Maharuja of Pilhapiiram. 
Th- liuildings were aln» conslruelcd al his expensc. No 
granis are aeeepled exeept ireals lo lhe children. The 
orfihanage wus foiinded al llie siiggestíon and iiispiralíon 
of Sir R. Vinkaia Rainam Naidii. 

Ml*. Jagaiinadlia Hao, tlip siiporintendont, 
sliowpd ni(' roíind. Tlio largi* woll ventilated 
woll lip;li(('(l twD-ííítoried edifico providos a real 
cmnforlabU* hoine for lhe orphans whieli inany 
iniddl(‘-elass well-lo-do persons will eiivy. 

At the recjiiest of the orphanage staff 1 
olíered prayers at its Teinple and spoke to tlie 
l)(»ys and girls. 

I wíis sorry that ai Cocanada 1 eouUt n./t 
caII on ídl the eitizens whoni I should have 
M'eii in th(*ir hoines. I inanaged, however, to 
eall on Prineiiial Haniaswaniy. His wifo 
luivinj» heen in raleiitta for sonietime spoke to 
ine in Beiigiali. Whoii I ealled on Dr. Vedantain 
\'(‘iikata Krislinayya, he, too, conversed with 
iní‘ in Benpiali. He received his medicai trairi' 
ing in ('aleutta and was there for 5 years. Hi 
has (‘xlensive praetiee heri' and is a wcll known 
(\)iip:ress worker. 1 aiii infornied his wife also 
>peaks Bengiali. She was for some time a 
member of tbe All-índia Conf^ress CoiimútttM* 
and Presidem of tlie (JodavOry District (^on- 
j;r(‘ss Cüonimittee. I was glad to seo Profess('r 
and Mrs. Saelichidanandain and their loA'eIy 
little l)aby in their home. I ealled on Professor 
and Mrs. S. N. Pal and, of coiirsc, had a talk 
witb tbem in Bengali. I ain told Mrs. Pal speaks 
idiomutie Tehig;u as fluentiy as Andhra ladies. 

I saw ]\Ir. and Mrs. Jyotirmoy Banerji and 
their spriji;litly little son iilso.^ Mr. Banerji is a 
l)e])uty (k^nservator of Forests. Mrs. Banerji 
is a daughter of Dr. Brajèndranath Ganguli of 
Caleiitta, who is a íriend of ours. Mr. Banerji 


was Kood enough to lend me his car, and hiinself 
shüwed me some parts of the town, and took me 
to Samalkot station along the bank of an irriga- 
tion canal. Samalkot may be famous for 
other things, biit I remomber it as the plaee 
where on the railway platform I boupiht iiiee 
litllc woüden toys for my f^randehildren. 

Whcn I rcaehed Rajalimimdry, it was jíast 
twelve noon. I was taken to Veeresalinf^am 
Pantulu gariPs j^arden, where there were a 
two-storied cottage and a biin^Hlow bekmfíinfi: 
to him. There was also a brick-built roofed 
])avilion where a small niimbiír of persons caii 
assemble for devotional purposes. 'Hic garden 
also eontained Pantulu garids samadhi, witli 
an epitaph on inarble stating; that he was “ a 
sincore theist/^ a perfcctly correct descrifition. 
Many persons had come from various plaees in 
Andhra-desha to attend the ceremony of 
uiivciliníi; liis statuc. A breakfast liad heen 
arran^eíl for all of us in the gardeii. 1 founcl 
there Dr. V. Ramkrishna líao, a fornier 
prineipal of the Pitta])ur Raja’s (\)lleg:e, 
Mr. Kalianasvvíimy, editor of S ti d h a n a , 
Mr. V. P. Raju, a fornier superintendent of the 
('oeanada orphanage, Mr. P. Sundarasiva Rao, 
seerctary of the llitakarini Samaj foiinded hy 
l^intulu garu, and many other friends io whom 
I was introdueed but whose names I ain sorry 
liave eseaped iny meniory. Wi‘ all stiuatted on 
the ground and luid our meais. I took, amoni»; 
other things, a eup of “ rasam,wliieh is said 
to liave a eooling effect. 

After this feast I was ttikeii to a big 
bungalow where I was to put up. There ono 
of the first gcntlemen to eall was Mr. N. Subba 
Hao Pantulu, who is, I was told afterwards, 
known as the Bhishma of Andhra-de^^lui. It 
was extremcly kind of him to eome to s(‘(í me. 
He said that when he was a member of tlie 
Jmperial Legislativo Coiineil 1 liad eommented 
in The Modem licviev^ on one of bis speeclies 
tliere. Casually, jterhaps owing to my hoary 
appearanee, he askcd how old 1 was. I said I 
wr.s past seventy. “ Only seventy!^’ he soflly 
ejaeulated. I could understand the significaneif 
of this brief rcniark when he said on enipiiry 
that hc was eighty. He looked younger thaii 
mysclf—^thc main indieation of his eighty 
winters being a slight stoop. 

The first public duty whieh I had to 
perform at Rajahmundry was the delivery of 
an address on India^s new eonstitution. It was 
delivered in the open spacc adjoinirig the 
Town Ilall imdcr the presideney of Mr. N. 
Subba Rao. It is said to be able to aecommo- 
datc an audicncc of threc or four tliousand 
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Cocanada Pittapur Raja’a Collrge Siaff and Establishmcnl 



Inniales of ihi* Viresalingam Widows’ Home, Rajahmundry, & Seoretary, Hitakarini Samaj, 
Editor, M. R., & Secrctary, Prarthana Samaj 


Horsons. Tt was fairly orowded. The Town 
Ifiill was biiilt at thc exponse of Pantulu garu. 
So \vei'e his large high school, thc widows’ 
liotiie, and the Prarthana Samaj Mandir, in 
whioh last I performed divinc Service next 
morning. When tlie Service was over the girls 


of titc widows’ home wcro photographod wi(h 
myself in thoir midst. 

In the afternoon and evening of tlio síinie 
day thc statue of Veeresalingam Pantulu gani 
was unvciled. Tlie open air gatliering in whose 
midst thc ceremony was performed was very 
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large. In fact, froin lho raisod j)latf()nn where 
I vvart seatod I coiihl not soo tlio last rows of 
lho vast assoinblagí'. Mr. J^. Sundarasiva Rao, 
tho .s(‘(*r('laiy ol’ tlu* statiio coininittoo, road his* 
roport in Eiiglish. My spoooli was also i» 
lOnglisli. Somo vory oloípumi, spocohcs wero 
mado in IVlugn, wliioli unfortnnatoly I do not 
knovv. Of lho s|)ooch(‘s in Tínglisli, that of 
l)r. V. I{amakrishníi Hao was outspokon, 
o I o i\ u 0 n t , loarnod and tliouglilfiil. Mrs 
Kamoswaramma, h.a., at ])r(‘sont (»f Mysoro, 
daughlíT of Mr. l\ Smidarasiva Hao of 
Kajalmuindry, was oiiuallV', if not moro out* 
s|)okoii. Sh(» mad(‘ an (doíimad and sürring 
appoal lo lh(‘ puhlio to tak(‘ U|> tho oausc» of 
wom(‘n, partioiilarly of widow.^^. Slu* had hor- 
solf l)(‘on a ohild widow, and Ikm* lot also would 
liav(‘ 1)0011 misorahk* lik(‘ thal of olhor ohild 
widows, had slu* noi l)0(‘n marri(‘d again uiuIít 
lho anspioi's of tho widow-marriagc* movoniont 
slaríod in Andhia-d(*sha by Voorosalingaiu 
Hanluhi In Fobruary last sho |)r(‘sidod ovor 
llu* Andina \\'oin(‘n’s Provincial (Vmforoncc 
Iu‘ld al ('ocamnla and dolivor(*d an oxcellont 


address. Shc is an active Congress worker. 
When tlio unveiling ceremony mecting wa» 
over, T eoinpliinontod her on hor vigorous and 
fooling oration. She reminded ine tliat I hacJ 
nwt her at Karachi during tho Congress session 
hold thore last. 

I roturned to (Aicanada tho sanic night 
with Professor and Mrs. Rakshit in tho local 
raihvay car, whioh is somowluit like a tram 
oar, bul tlu* rails aro liko thoso in railroads and 
tlio carriagos aro drawn by Diosol ongines 
Avorkod witli oriidí* k(‘ros(*ni» oil. Noxt morning 
I boardod tho mail train at Samalkot to return. 
to Caloiilta. 1 triod to lako some rice with 
vogotablos siippru'd by a stalion r(*staurant in 
tlie train al BíMhanipon* (Cianjam). But. 
oxoopt tlu* rico, ohillios, ohilli(\s overywhoro, 
but not a morsol to oat.” But this was not a 
now oxporionco. And it is not for nio, an 
liulian Nationalist, to coniiilain of the vari(*ly 
of dishos cookod in di(T(‘r(*nl provino(‘s aml 
disiricis of índia,—sour, sw(‘í‘I, bilt(‘r, saliiu*, 
imngenl, . . . in varying proporlions and 
combinai ions. 



Oxf(»r<l Peace Conícrenoe 1936 
.Sii rmc Hight to Left ; Amiya C. Chakravarti, 
Mrs. Jlogg, Prof. John Slephtns, Miss Liint 


THANKS FOR NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
We conlially thank those of our reaclers who liave kindly sent us the names 
of those frieiids and aequaintances of theirs who wish to siibacrihe for The 
Modern Review. Those readers who ha ve not yet noticed our request inserted 
in the last issue, niay find it eonvenient to read it as inserted in the present 
issue»—Editor, The Modern Review. 



A Great World Tragedy 

The conqucat of Abysainia by Italy is a 
.^rcat world tragedy. By it an ancient nation, 
whieh has traditions and history running back 
at least to thc times of King Solomon, has lost 
it.s independence—we hope only teraporarily. 

Thc Ethiopian or Âbyssinian Emperor 
and peoplo fought patriotically and with unsur- 
passed courage. No people, oriental or 
■Occidental, ever fought more hcroically against 
great odds. 

Ilad it bc(‘n a case of ordinary ‘ civilized ’ 
warfare, Ethiopia could not have been con- 
‘fiucrcd. Biit it was not. 

‘Civilized’ Nalions Not Civilized 

Thc conquest of Ethiopia is a world tragedy 
not merely bccause it means the extinction — 
for a time at least—of the liberty of a people. 
Tt is a tragedy aiso because it shows.up the 
•(íharacter of huraan, particularly of Occidental, 
eivilization. A i)atriotic, brave and jancient 
nation falis victim to an act of' inhuman 
intcrnafional brigandage, but ‘ civilizctl ’ 
.. nations bchave alnuist like unconcerne»! 
si)cctators. None of thera run to its succour. 

The League was guilty of another kind of 
iniiiioral eonduet. The Emperor of Abyssinia 
fought on in the hope that the Ticaguc would bc 
(ruc to its professions and would hclp hira. 
But it did not, and was thus guilty of brcach 
of faith. 

The League of Nations, an organization of 
‘ civilized ’ States, talks of sanctions, and half- 
heartedly adopts some ineífective ones; but as 
regards sanctions which would have been 
■cfifective, unconvincing reasons are given as to 
why they could not and cannot bc adopted. 
If effcctive sanctions cannot be adopted, why 
■does the League programrae includcs sanctions 
at all, and why did its members go on talking 
about them while Italy was gradually con- 
■quering Ethiopia? Lastly, consideration by 

89-1.3 


thc League of the Itato-Abyssinian question 
has been postponed to the middle of .Junel Is 
this postponement to give Italy sufficient time 
to consolidate its conquest? 

War is a negation of eivilization. The 
League of Nations carne into existence mainly 
to end war, to substitute arbitration and other 
judicial procedure for iighting, and establish 
enduring peacc. It has failed to achieve what 
it was born to achieve. Whether its failure is 
due to the unwillingness or the powerlessness of 
its most powerful members may be discussed. 
But will mere discussion provide any remedy? 

There are tnily civilized and impartial 
persons among all nations. They may suggest 
that th(> remedy lies in a change of heart. 

If there is change of heart in a robber, it 
means that he will commit robbcry no more. 
But it implies also that he will give up what 
hc got by previous acts of robbery. 

Some of thc most powerful member States 
of the Iveague have done, somo time or other in 
their history, what Italy has done rccently. So 
they could have seriously and effectively 
opposcd Italy's war of aggression only if there 
had been change of heart among them. But 
such change of heart would imply that they 
must not only refrain in futuro from depriving 
other peoples of their liberty and property but 
that tíicy must also relinquish what they got, 
and now possess, by their previous misdeeds. 
This no forcign-country-owning state-member 
of the League is at present prepared to do. So 
their ‘national’ hearts—if nations as such can 
be said to have hearts—cannot now truly change, 
and hcnce the real cause of their weakness, 
powerlessness and unwillingness to help 
victimized nations cannot be destroyed under 
present conditions. 

When Sir Samuel Hoare said in effect in 
a speech that all industrial nations must have 
a duc share of raw materiais and, consequently 
a due share of raw-material-producing countries, 
his observation implied an approval of or con- 
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nivance at the conqueist of unindustrialized 
raw-matcrial-producing countries by indus- 
trializing iniperialistic nations. So long as the 
rights to frcedorn and national property of 
‘ backward/ raw-material-produeing countries 
are not recognized, civilization must continue to 
be a í^liam and an illusion. 

An American Paper Cries Shame 

New York, May 6. 

“ The swift collapse and dísappearance o{ the 
Ethiopian Government put the finiahing touches to what 
appears lo be a deep humiliation for the British Govern¬ 
ment,” declares the New York Times. 

“ If Britain is ashamed at what hanpened, there are 
good reasons why other nations should also be ashamed. 
The world ought to be ashamed at the breakdown of 
its plans for collectivc security. It must set to work 
to make better plans.”— /fcaíer. 

Ycs, but America also is of ^^the world.” 
What has it done to help Ethiopia? 

Mr. Baldwins Confession 

Mr. Baldwin has confessed that the Italian 
conqucst of Ethiopia means humiliation for 
Great Britain. 

Triumph of the Sword and Civilization ? 

In Mussolini'8 broadcast mcssage oflScially 
announcing Italy’s entrance into Âddis Âbaba, 
he declared that Ethiopia was Italian by right, 
bccause it was occupied with the sword of 
Rome and civilization which had triumphed 
over barbarism.” Conquest givcs no moral 
right to the conqueror. Hence, Ethiopia can- 
not be Italy^s by right. 

It is not true Ethiopia was occupied with 
the sword of Rome. 

Cairo, May 10. 

Th? Egyptian correspondent who accompanied the 
Italian invaders from Dessi to Addis Ababa reporte from 
Djibouti : 

“It is a serious mistake to consider that Abyseínia 
was conquered by the Italians by facing the brave 
Abyssinians. It was only pitiless poison gas that killed 
the brave Abyssinian warriors and the innocent women 
and children. At a distance of 90 miles from Addis 
Ababa I saw with my own eyes thousands of Abyssinians 
fighting bravely beforc the poisonous gas was let out 
but thcy fell down at once qn the ground as the 
statiies fali down with violent earthquake shock. 

“It was an extremely ghastly sight. The soldicrs 
were a11 lying on the ground and were appearing like 
the figures woven in a mast carpet, the monkeys 
dangling in the branches with i^ir babes clinging to 
their breasts, the pigeons pe^rching on the boughs, the 
eagles flying in air, the rhinoccros playfully uprooting the 
tiees, the hippopotamus majestically swimming in the 
water; in fine the birds of air and the animais of land 
were petrified as soon as they inhaled the poisonous 
gafc The srene can ncither bc dcpicted on the canvas 
nor can it be described in words. The whole atmos- 
phere was surcharged with the stinking smell emanating 


from the rotting bodies of the people, the birds and the* 
animais. 

“People think that the Italians fought with the* 
Abyssinians, but the facl is otherwise. It is the Askeries,. 
and the African Muslim Arabs who were dragged from 
Tripoli and other Italian territories and placcd in front 
of the army to face the Abyssinians. Italians could never 
fight Abyssinian warriors. Only in the last campaign. 
nearly 15,000 Askeries and Arab Muslims were killed > 
near Dessi and on their way to Addis Ababa.” 

It was the cunning cowardice of imperia- 
listic and despotic Italy which prompted her 
to send the Askeries and African Muslim Arabs 
to die for her. 

As for civilization triumphing over 
barbarism, aggressive war of conquest i& un- 
civilized and barbarous. That the League of 
Nations at least pretends or professes to be an'. 
organization of civilized peoples for preventing 
and stopping war clearly implies that war is 
an uneivilized and barbarous method. If in 
the present stage of human progress, onc may 
consider some wars allowable and justifiable 
and, therefore, somewhat civilized, and other 
wars unjustifiable and uneivilized, it may be 
said that wars for preserving or regaining a- 
nation^s independence are ccrtainly civilized, 
relatively speaking. So the Abyssinians were 
the civilized party and the Italians were un- 
civilized. 

Moreover, the Italians carried on their 
fight by using poison gas, by bombing hospitais, 
women and children from the air and by bribing: 
some Ethiopians to play the role of traitors.. 
Hence the Italians were the real barbarians. 

Can the Pope Blaspheme ? 

Prayers for victory at the commencement 
of wars of aggression and conijuest and thanks- 
giving for such victory won have always seemed " 
to us blasphemous. The keeping and display-' 
ing of battle-flags, used in sanguinary conflicts 
and stained with the blood of fellow-men, have 
also appeared to us to be acts of profanation. 
Hence, though in Italy people are constrained' 
to do and say in public only that which 
Mussolini likes and therefore we are not dis- 
posed to judgc Italians harshly, yet we can- 
not but express our disapproval of what the 
Pope said at the opening of the Catholic press 
exhibition in Rome with reference to ItalyV 
conquest of Abyssinia. Such things bring 
religion into contempt. 

Rome, May, 12. 

A message of peace was delivered by His Holines.^ 
lhe Pop?, speaking at lhe opening today of one world 
exhibition of the Catholic press. He said that God had 
viaibly blessed the exhibition by causing it to coincide 
with the triumphal joy of a great and good people for 
peace, which, it is hoped, would be the prelude to true* 
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Eiiroppan and world peace for which the exhibitíon 
■ainwd ^ at being lhe aynibol. 

His Holincss regretted that Rússia and Germany 
were not represented at the Exhibitíon. The Pope 
denounccd cnmmunism, which he said threatened the 
security of civilized íife and ahove all of leligion, 
especially of the Catholic Churches.— Reuter. 

The Pope calls the Italían people great 
and good and their joy, joy for peace! The 
írogs in the fable, at whom some boys were 
tlirowing stoncs, said : “ It may be play to you, 
but ít is dcath to us. But why blame the 
Pope alone? We havc not read in the papers 
thal any leading statesman of the world con- 
ncctcd with the govcrnment of his country has 
uttercd one word of sympathy with Ethiopia. 
But perhaps it is best as it is. Silence is better 
tlian hypocrisy. 

In the Pope’s opinion the Italian conquest 
of Abysssinia would be the prelude to true 
Europcan and world peace—just as any notorious 
nct of incondiarism may be hoped to be the 
prelude to the cessation of all conílagrations for 
ever. 

The Pope denounced comraunism “ which 
threatened the security of civilized life.” By 
implication did he praise fascism, which has 
destroyed the security of Ábyssinian life ? The 
Âhyssinians have had a civilization of their 
own for centuries. But if it be assumed that 
thcy are an uneivilized people, ia it not a crime 
to destroy the lives and oceupy by force the 
eountry of even an uneivilized people ? 

The Pope condemns communism for 
threatening the security of religion. One of the 
things done by the communists in Rússia 
which we havc condemned is their atheistic 
propaganda and their anti-God public educa- 
tional System. But we would havc praised 
them if their propaganda and educational 
System had bcen directed only against those 
types of so-called religion which sanction or 
connive at aggressive wars of conquest and 
similar acts of International robbery. 

The Ábyssinian Constitution and Slavery 

In the pre-British period of Indian history 
■one comes across several Abyssinians noted for 
their generaiship and statesmanship. Abyssinia 
is not a country of savages, though the per- 
sistent Italian and other similar European 
propaganda may mislead one to believe that it 
is. The Emperor of Abyssinia has not been a 
de.spot whose word was law. It has had a 
constitution. Aceording to the Statesman’» 
Year-book for 1935, 

“On July 16, 1931, a constitution was proclaimed.” 

^‘Ali are equal before the law and succession to 


the Throne is reserved to the present dynasty. The fitst 
Parliament was opened on November 2, 19 m.” 

As regards slavery, the impression has 
been sought to be produced that slave trade 
âourishes in Abyssinia and that the Ábyssinian 
government sanctions slavery. Before consider- 
ing whcther that is so or not, one may as well 
remember that in Italy all except Mussolini 
and in Germany all except Hitler are slaves. 
The exact position as to slavery in Abyssinia 
may be understood from the following extract 
from the Statesman’» Year-book: 

“Domestic slavery is a lecognized institution, bat 
dave-trading, by an ancient law renewed by a decree 
issued in June, 1923, is punishable by death. A compre- 
hensive edict of 45 clauses was issued in Morch, 19^ 
providing for the gradual emancipation of slaves, 
beginning with the children bom of slaves. In July, 1931, 
a fiirther edict was published whereby inter alia slaves 
regain their freedom immediately on the death of their 
master. In Augnst, 1932, a new Slaven Department, 
independem of the Ministry of the Interior, was consti- 
tuted by dccrec.” 

Veiled Slavery in European Colonies 
in África 

In many, if not in all or most, Colonies of 
European Powcrs in África, slavery exista in 
reality, though not in name. The dark-com- 
plexioned indigenous people of those regions 
have been deprived of their lands by various 
devices and they have been reduced to the 
position of wage-serfs. Peonage is another 
name for slavery. 

Yet the European Powers concemed are 
not spoken of as slavc-holding nations, except by 
some honest philanthropists. The mote in non- 
European eyes is readily discemed by Europeans 
but they do not pcrceive the beam in their own. 

Slavery in Japan 

A form of slavery which is not less wicked 
than that which is generally understood by the 
word exists in Japan. The Japan Weekly 
Chronicle for April 16, 1936, writes : 

“Parents can and do sell their daughters to thn 
licensed qiiarters, and once in, it is with the greateat 
difficulty that the girl con escape so long as she retains 
the smallest measure of health and good looks.” 

But dare anj^European nation think of 
going to Japan ^to spread civilization and 
extinguish slavery there by conquest? 

Thcre is no country where there are no 
evils. But the existence of such evils does not 
entitle any other count^ to conquer and annex 
it. All peoples are entitled to render brothcrly 
help to all other peoples for their improvement 
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—nay, it is their duty. But conquest and 
annexation are not, have never been, undertaken 
for such fraternal scrvice. They are acts of 
grecd and spoliation. 

Abyssinia^s Past Neglect 

Our sympathies are entirely with Abyssinia. 
But it tnust be said that she has been guilty of 
neglect of duty for ages. No per8on’s weakness 
gives others the moral right to enslave him. 
But weakness is not a virtue'. It is rather the 
opposite. It has been truly said in the 
Upanishads : 

‘*Na-ayam Atma balahinena labhyah,^^ 

Self caiinot be realiaed by lhe weak/^ 

The popular story runs that onc day the 
kid carne wceping to the god Brahma and said 
to him : “ Lord, why is it that I serve as food 
for other creatures? ” “ Well, my child 

answered the god, “ I wish I could help you 
there! When I look at you, even I fecl tempted 
to crunch you.” 

If Ethiopia has been conquered by the use 
01 poison gas, why could she not equip herself 
betimes against such contingency by progress in 
Science and mechanical invention? 

Ethiopia is not a srnall country. It is 
350,000 square miles in area, whereas Italy’8 
arca is only 119,713 square miles. Its mineral 
and other resources are not less but rather more 
than those of Italy. The tradition and history 
of Ethiopia are not less ancient than those of 
Italy. Yet what a spaoe in human history does 
Italy fill with her literature, arts, law and cul- 
turel Abyssinia is nowhere in comparison. 

With her smaller area Italy contains a 
population of more than forty millions, whereas 
the population of Abyssinia is only five and a 
half millions. Truc, the latter has mountains 
and forests. But Italy, too, has mountains, and 
marshes and a volcano thrown in. 

No doubt, in the long history of human 
civilization, opportunity has come to some 
peoplcs carly, to some later. But Abyssinia 
failed to take advantage of her opportunities to 
the full even after her contact and conflict with 
Europc. She ought to have made adequate 
progress in knowledge, invention, and manufac¬ 
ture by modern scientiíic processes, as .Tapan has 
dono. 

AU peoplcs require to make progress in the 
arts and Sciences—in culture in general, not 
merely tô ward oflf the attacks of robber nations. 
It is necessary for the gradual and Progressive 
realization of the human ideal of perfcction. 


“ Prisoners* Paradise ” 

“ Prisoners’ Paradise,” is the narae given to> 
the Andamans by Sir Henry Craik, Home 
Member to the Government of índia, after a 
visit to that penal settlemcnt. An official report,. 
not yet twenty years old, from which Mr. 
Mohanlal Saxena, m.l.a., has made large- 
extracts in a newspaper articlc, gave the 
impression that it more resembled the ncther 
regions, popularly named hell, and hcnce 
Government in those days resolved not to send 
any more prisoners there. If conditions have 
changed in the diametrically opposite direction 
since then, let us hear that testimony from the 
toads under the harrow, the P. I. (the per- 
mancntly imprisoned people. And why not 
allow any m.l.a., who so desires, to visit the 
islands and sing their praises? And why again 
should not somo British bureaucrats scttlc in 
that Paradise after rctireraent with their fat 
pensions from the Indian treasury and their not 
meagre savings? 

“ Annihilation of Caste ” 

Wc have receivod a copy of “ Annihilation 
of Caste,” being a “ spoech preparcd by Dr. B. 
R. Ambcdkar, m.a., pIí.»., d.sc., Barrister-at- 
Law, for the annual conference of the Jat-Pat- 
Todak Mandai of Lahore, but not delivered, 
owing to the canccllation of the conference by 
the Reception Committee on the ground that 
the views expressed in the speech would be un- 
bearable to the Conference.” It has been sent 
to us for review. But, aceording to our rule, 
such publications are not reviewed in our 
columns. 

Dr. Ambedkar has reasons to be bitter. 
We do not observe caste ourselves. But we 
have never suffered a thousandth part of the 
indignities heaped on him and his like quite 
undescrvedly, and are, therefore, not qualiíicd to 
sit in judgment on him or advise him. All that 
we can do is to be sincerely ashamed of the 
treatment received by him, and by his kith and 
kin for ages, and to resolve never to be a party 
to such treatment of any human being, as we 
hope we have personally never been. 

Why Jat-Pat-Todak Mandai Conference 
was Caricelled 

**You have got to appiy the dynamite to lhe Vedas 
and Shastras which deny any part to reason, to Vedas 
and Shastras which deny any part to morality”—this was 
one of the passages in Dr. Amhedkar*s address, which 
was to have been delivered at the Jat-Pat-Todak 
Conference, about which Dr. Ambedkar had something 
to say in the press recently. 

The doctor had sent an advance copy of the address 
to be delivered with the stipulation that he would make 




Italiun Bombers in Abyssinia, rcceiving instructiun 
írom General Giuseppc Valle 


This American Hospital was bombed by the Italians 










Ra^ Nasibu. the great Abvíisinian General 
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certain additíons. And the one (referred to above) 
caused the hitch. 

In conclusion, the statement says: “ The Mandai 
would once again express its deep sense of gratitude for 
lhe pains taken by Dr. Ambedkar in the preparation 
of his address, which is undoubtedly an excellent treatise 
on caste system. The Mandai is also in perfect accord 
with the views held by him on this most baneful system, 
ivhich is responsible for the disintegration of the Hindus, 
excepl that it stands for bringing about revolutionary 
changes in the body politic of the Hindus wlthout 
rcnoiincing their ancestral religion, while Dr. Ambedkar 
believes in defeclion.” 

W.ajed AU Khan Pani 

In Wajcd Ali Khan Pani, popularly known 
as Chand Mian, Bcngal has íost a Citizen who 
had attained distinction and popularity in the 
fíelds of politics and education. He was a 
wcalthy landlord of Karatia in the Mymen- 
singh district. His wealth and high social 
position did not deter him from taking part in 
the civil disobedienco movement. In conse- 
quence, he had to go to jail— ^perhaps alone 
ainong tlic big landlords of Bengal. When he 
was arrested, it is said that a vast concourse 
of onc lakh peopln follcwod him to the police 
station. 

For the spread of education in his ncigh- 
bourhood hc established the Saadat College, 
where sfudents can get high education at very 
moderate («pense, a high school for I oys, a girls’ 
school, and, for his co-religionists, a Madrasah 
and a Maktab. He also sent some students 
abroad for furthcr education. He established a 
hospital and charitable dispensary also. 

Sir R. Ramachandra Roo 

Sir R. "Ramachandra Rao, whose death at 
Bangalore was reported last month, was about 
67 at the time of his death. Professionally hc 
was an advocate of the Madras High Court. 
He was a member of the Madras Legislative 
Council from 1910 to 1923, and member of the 
Legislativo Assembly from 1924 to 1926. He 
was a member of the All-India Liberal deputa- 
tion in 1919, of the Lytton Cominittee on 
Indian Students in 1921, of the Indian Sand- 
hurst Cominittee in 1924; President of the 
Prohibition League in 1926, President of the 
All-India Indian States’ People’8 Conference in 
1927; Member of the so-called Indian Round 
Table Conference in 1930, and President of the 
Madras Co-operative Contrai Land Mortgage 
Bank in 1930. He gave evidence before the 
Joint Parliamentary Còmmittee on Indian 
reforms. 

He was a leading member of the Indian 
National Liberal Federation. He took keen 


interest in matters relating to Indian finance 
and the Indian army. As President of the All- 
India Indian States’ Peoplc’s Conference he led 
a deputation to England on behalf of the States’’ 
people—a duty for the discharge of which he 
was adequately equipped, as his presidential 
address at their conference showed his mastery 
of the problems of the States’ subjects. 

“ Manchester Guardian ” on lhe Case- 
of Subhas C. Bose 

On receiving in 'Vienna the ncws of the 
arrest and iraprisonment of Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose, Dr. M. Atai wrote a letter to The Man^ 
chester Guardian which that paper publishetf 
in full in its issue of April 24 last. The follow- 
ing paragraph is taken from that letter : 

I have oflen observed íhat the leaders of publjc 
opinion and Chríslian churches in England, whenever 
they think that a foreign nation has fiehavcd in a culpable 
manner eithcr in matters national or intemational, are 
not slow to bring sivere indictments against it, but when 
acts outrageous in character are perpetrated in Tndia by 
men of their own race they ke"p quiet. Their silence is 
puzzling. And we Indians must be exciísed if we do not 
take the moral and ethical pronotincements of the English* 
publicists at their face value. 

The íollüwing editorial in the sanie issue 
of The MancheRter Guardian refers to Dr: 
Atal^s letter : 

The Case of Mk. Bose 

That Englishmen are natnral hypocrítes is an ancienr 
belief of foreigners. We protest (it is said) our attach- 
ment to justice, never-endingly lecture other nations on* 
their arbitrary treatment of prisoners, and at the sarna 
time oiirsclvcs fling thousands of persons into gaol and' 
keep them there without trial or any process of law» 
We brag about our enthusiasm for freedom of speech at 
moments when purts of our Empire groan linder a heavy» 
censorship. Like it or not, tlr se are charges often made* 
It would be a pity if colour cnntinued any longer to be 
lent to them by such cases as that^nf Mr. Subhas Chandras 
Bose, recently discussed in Parliament and the subject 
of a letter in our correspondence columns to-day. 
Mr. Bose, by profession a politician and by taste air 
opponent of Britísh rule, was put in gaol without triaF 
in 1924 and kept ihcre till 1927, put in gaol again in 
1932 and kept till 1933, when his health broke down. 
He was then allowed to Icave índia for treatment. He* 
was warned that if he returned to índia would only 
be to gaol. This year he has returned, and once more, 
accordingly, lhe gaol received him. The Government’s 
defence of all this, repeated in lhe Commons on Tuesday, 
is that Mr. Bose was “ connecled with the terrorist 
movement *’—in other words, that he is too dangerous 
to be left at large. But whatever Mr. Bose’s sins or 
lack of them. he has never been placed on trial on any 
charge. Hc has merrly been thrown into prison without 
being given any chance to defend himself. It is true 
that Mr. Bose only happi?ns to be one of many persons 
similarly treated; he is prominenl and has vocal friends. 
But is that any answer? In fact, is Mr. Bose’s treatment 
consistent with English standards of fair play at all? 
Or is it the sort of thing which ought lo happen only* 
among those unenlightened “foreigners”? 
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Removal of Sublias Chandra Rose to 
Kurseong 

It is some relief that Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose lias been rcmoved froin thc sultry climate 
of Poona, wlierc he was confíned in Yeravada 
Central 1'rison, to tlie cool heights of Kurseong 
in the Darjceling district, wherc he is intemed 
in the housc of his brother Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose, who had himsclf been intcrncd there. 

The (unproved) allegations made by 
Cioverninent against both the brothers are 
similar. Both in turn have been interned in 
the same town and house. May it be hoped 
thcn that Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose will be now 
releascd as his brother was? That will give 
some satisfaction to the public. 

But nothing can completcly satisfy the 
public except the repeal of all laws, regulations 
and other measures sanctioning thc arbitrary 
imprisonment of men and women for indeânite 
periods without trial and conviction aceording 
to ordinary judicial processes. 

Some Prominent “ Moderates ” Refuse 
to Join Civil Liberties Union 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, President of the 
Tndian National Congress, has invited persons 
of all coramunities and schools of political 
thought to combine to forra a Civil Liberties 
Union. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer have refiused to join thc Union, 
both giving somcwhat similar reasons for their 
decision. 

“ It is possible to sitart a non-sectarian union of thia 
character, but I am afraid, it will not continue to be verj 
long a non-party organization. Differences of a aharp 
character in the approach of certain questiona are bound 
to aris>‘ as the qiiestion of rcstrictive laws cannot be 
approached in isolalinn and is bound to involve consi- 
deration of methods of work of .some of the parties, 
their bcliefs, their political aims and objects. Unfortu- 
nately, at present there is not that mutual conhdence 
and rcspect among the políticians of different schools 
of reformist thought and others which is a necessary 
eondition for all harmonious co-operation.” 

So says Sir Tej Bahadur. Sapru, in a letter 
to Pandit Jawaharlal, dated May 2, expressing 
his inability to join the proposed Civil Liberties 
Union. 

He says : 

“ While I very sincerely deplore the existence on 
the^ índia statiite book of laws calculated to circumscríbe 
civil liberty, I cannot overlook the circumstances in 
whose wake these restrictive laws have followed. I shall 
I» very glad if these laws were repcaled and the restric- 
tioii imposed on some civil liberties completely removed. 

“It seems to me, howevcr, that the achievement of 
the subject can be very much facilitated and accelerated 
by a revision of the policy and methods of work on the 


pari of those who want political freedom and self> 
govemment. I confrss, and am not very hopeful, I must 
say, I am not at all encouraged by your rccent specch, 
to entertain any hope that there can be that mutual 
respect and coniidence between your school and mine. 
There, it seems to me such union may, instead of doing 
good, easily make the position worse by giving rise to 
differences not only on the main issue of civil liberties 
which are prized by all public men but on concomiltant 
issues which cannot be ignored in any broad and dis- 
passionate consideration of the main issue. I very mucb 
regret, lherefore, I cannot see my way of joining your 
proposed union.” 

It is the duty of prominent public men like 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to prevent the rise of 
or at least minimize the “ differences of a sharp 
character” which, he says, are bound to arise 
Instead of trying to do that he makes the pos- 
sibility of the rise of such differences a ground 
for refusing to join thc Union. If there is not 
the necessary mutual confidence and rcspect 
among the politicians of different schools of 
reformist thought and others, it is the duty of 
such public men to come together to work foi 
creating an atmosphere congenial to the growtb 
of such mutual confidence and respect. Stand- 
ing aloof is not thc way to do it. 

Sir Tej Bahadur says hc very sincerely 
deplores the existence of laws calculated to cir- 
cumscribe civil liberty and will be glad if they 
were repealed. But hc will not co-operate with 
other than reformists to bring about their 
repeal. Nor is it clearly mentioned or indicated 
what he and his fellow-Liberals are doing or 
going to do for their repeal. There is no in- 
dication in his or Sir Sivaswamy’8 reply that 
they and other reformists want to bring the 
pressure of their organized collectivc opinion 
against repressive laws to bcar on thc Govern¬ 
ment. They must do some such thirfg to prove 
that they are in camest in their expression of 
dislike of repressive laws. Of course, there is 
no urgency to do so, so far as they are com 
cerned; for Government has not so far actually 
circumscribed the civil liberties of any Liberais, 
nor is likcly to do so, so long as they maintain 
their present mentality and behaviour. 

For the existence of ” these restrictive laws " 
Sir Tej Bahadur makes thc Congress school of 
politicians responsible, by implication, if not 
directly. He does not blamo Government even 
indirectly .for passing such laws. It seems to 
be his opinion that, for their repeal, what is 
necessary is not any change of policy on the 
part of Govemment but “ a revision of the 
policy and methods of work ” of the Congress 
party. But that party has suspended non-co- 
operation and civil disobedience for an in- 
definitely long period and adópted parliament- 
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ary methods. A sectíon of the party inay even 
vote in favour of acceptance of office. 

As rcgards the resumption of civil dis- 
obedience and similar ‘ militant ’ methods, 
Fandit Jawaharlal Nehru spoke thus in his 
Lucknow presidential address : 

“There has been some talk of a militant programme 
and militant action. I do not know what ezactly it 
meant, but if direct action on a national acale or civil 
disobedience are meant, then I would say tbat I see no 
near pipspect of them. Let us not indulge in tall talk 
before we are ready for big action. Our businesa today 
is to put our house in order, to sweep away the defeatist 
mentality of some people, and to build up our organiza- 
tion with its mass affifiations, as well as to work among 
the massea.” 

We do not find anything revolutionary, 
anything opposed to reformism, in these 
obsen^ations. 

If, however, the Liberais or Moderates, 
want Congressites to abjure direct action, civil 
disobedience, passive rcsistance and the like 
for ever, they should remind themselves that 
Gokhale did not say that passive resistance was 
not permissible in any circumstance and that 
in the Legislative Assembly even the Home 
Member did not require the Congress party to 
make any declaration of such abjuration in 
perpetuity. 

Sir Sivaswami Aiyer, replying to Pandit 
Jawaharlal, regarding the establishment of the 
Civil Liberties Union, says : 

There is fundamental divergence of opinion between 
lhe Congress and the Liberais since 1918. llie Congress 
believes in complete independence vnth severance of 
British connection, whereas the IJberals believe in 
Dominion Status, as membership of the British Common- 
wealth confers security and mutual help, which is of 
great value in -troublous days ahead. Further he says 
there is a difference in the methods of the two parties. 
He (Pandit Nehru) in his Lucknow address had pro- 
pounded the revolutionary creed for uprooting ezisting 
means whereby encroachments on civil liberties may bo 
rhecked. 

Sir Sivaswami says the nrw constitution had foreseen 
the creation of deadlocks in the administration and 
provided against that and it is likely the Extremist acti- 
vities may provoke further restrictions of such liberties. 

Sir Sivaswami admits the existence of re- 
pressive laws and says : 

The Liberais, too, are opposed to them, but these 
liave been mostly provoked or called for by the terrorist 
and civil disobedience activities. He denies that sup- 
pression of civil liberties has been progressively getting 
more widespread and intensive. In view of this gulf, 
both in aim and methods, there can’t bc co-operation 
between the Liberais and the Congress and in spite of 
th; Congress President’s assurance, that the sole function 
of the Gvil Liberties Union will. be protection of civQ 
liberties in all departments of the nation’s activity and 
avoid any entanglrment on other political or economic 
issues, in the very nature of things it is impossible to 
avoid such entanglements. Even in Rússia there has been 
nilÜess repression and curtailment of freedom of speech 


and press in peace time, as by other nations during war 
time. 

Sir Sivaswami concluding says : “ Recon- 

ciliation of liberty with peace and order is 
essential condition of national well-being and 
progress.” 

Sir Sivaswami Aiyer’s talk of fundamental 
divergence of opinion and refercnce to complete 
independence and dominion status are not 
strictly relevant. It is quite possible for 
persons holding such divergent opinions and 
believing in different ultimatc political goals for 
índia to co-operate for the rcmoval of common 
grievances by pursuing common non-revolution- 
ary methods. 

When Sir Sivaswami says that “ extremist 
activities may provoke further restrictions of 
such liberties,” that “ repressive laws ” “ have 
been mostly provoked or called for by the 
terrorist and civil disobedience activities ” 
(mark the juxtaposition of terrorist and civil 
disobedience activities), and that “ Even in 
Rússia there has been ruthless repression and 
curtailment of freedom of speech and press in 
peace time, as by other nations in war time,” 
hc seems to spcak in defence or at Icast in 
extenuation of the policy of repression; he does 
not condemn that policy even in the mildest 
terms (nor does Sir Tej Bahadur)—as if ruthless 
repression was and is the only course that 
govemments can adopt under the circum- 
stancesl As the replies of these public men to 
Mr. Nehru are not verj' brief, could not they 
have said, while blaming the Congressites 
directly or indirectly, that Government should 
have tried and should still try the policy of 
conciliation by the concession of an adequate 
measure of self-govemmcnt? Had they done 
so, it would have been quite clear that they were 
not speaking like partisans as opponents of Con¬ 
gress and, what is still worse, as defenders of, 
apologists for or at least extenuators of the re¬ 
pressive policy of the British Government in 
índia. 

Like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir Siva¬ 
swami Aiyer expresses disapproval of repressive 
laws. But what is the value of such dis¬ 
approval when they appear to consider a re¬ 
pressive policy quite natural and inevitable 
under the circumstances? 

A Moslem I^eader Favours Civil 
Liberties Union 

In refreshing contrast to the replies of the 
two Liberal public men Sir Wazir Hasan sup- 
ports the proposal to establish a Civil Liberties 
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Union. Hero is an extract from liis letter to 
Mr. Nehru. 

“ Tlir rxislcncí! of Civil liberties is the necessary 
pr. miiiisite of ull political activities in a country. 1, 
thercfore, view wíth apprehension the seiious encroach- 
mrnts mude daily on our lib riies by an irrcsponsible 
administralion. They are wholly repiignant to my senae 

justice and fair play as they would be to all right 
thinkíng men. 

“Th^re are certain fundamental matters over which 
w<. cannot possibly allow diílerence in our political Out¬ 
look to stop us from uniting. The question of starting 
a country wide agitation for the protection of our^ civil 
liberties is onc of them. And from thia point of view I 
•deprecate the action of those communali.sts, who haye 
gone to lhe absurd length of r:Tusing to participate ín 
this Work jiist because they approach the question of 
connminal award from an angle, which is not the same 
as that of the Congress.*’ 

The Liberais have said why they cannot 
unite with others.” Sir Wazir says in effect 
that Union of persons of differcnt political Out¬ 
look ií? possible, dcsirable and necessary. Sir 
Sivaswami Aiycr denies that siippression of 
eivil liberties has been progressively gctting 
more widespread and intcnsive.^’ But Sir Wazir 
Hasan stiys that hc views with apprehension 
the serious encroachnients made daily on our 
libíTÜcs by an irrcsponsible administration.^^ 

Sir Wazir Hasan nevcr engaged in the 
Extreniist activities ” reforred to by Sir Siya- 
swami Aiyer. As he was until recently Chief 
Judge of the Oudh Chief Court, presumably hc 
valucs “ peace and order/' with which Sir 
Sivaswami wants the reconciliation of liberty.” 
Perhaps he sees no harm in peace and ordcr ” 
being maintained by the sacrifico of libcrty. 
But thero are people who hold that the only 
means of seciiring enduring peace and order is 
the attainment of liberty by the ]:>eople. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru is known to be 
thorouglily iion-sectarian and non-coininunal in 
his Outlook and views and, if we are not mis- 
takcn, is a member of the Indian National 
Liberal Foderation, which is a non-cornmunal 
organization. On the othcr hand, Sir Wazir 
Hasan only recently presided over a session of 
the Muslim Lcaguc, which is a coiinnunal orga¬ 
nization. It is, thcrefore, somewhat curious and 
intriguing that, whcreas Sir Tej Bahadur thinks 
that, though it is possible to start a non- 
sectarian union, it will not loiig continue to be 
a non-party organization, Sir Wazir has no such 
apprehension. 

Pandit Neliru^s Reply to Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru 

It was after we had written our two 
forcgoing notes relating to the Civil Liberties 


Union that we read in a daily the following 
very rcasonable and very conciliatory statcrncnt 
sent to the Press by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru : 

Sonietime back I received Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru ’3 
reply to my circular letter about the formation of an 
Indian Civil Liberties Union. 1 sent a reply to him two 
weeks ago. 1 did not give publicity either to his letter 
or to my reply. I find, however, that Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru*s letter has been sent to the press, presumably by* 
him. 1 am therefore issuing to the press the following 
reply which I sent him at the time : 

“My Dear Tej Bahadurji, 

“Thank you for your letter of May 1, which I have 
read carefiilly. Your objcctions lo joining the proposed 
Civil Liberties Union are two; (1) It would be easier 
to get the restrictions on civil liberties remove^ if the 
Congress as well as possibly some others changed their 
methods and (2) that though a non-party union is 
theoretically possible, there is bound to be conilict in 
the approach to certain qiiestions. 

“Às regards (1), it is obvious that qiieations of 
civil liberties will only arise when there is a confliet 
between the ptiblic or certain sections of it and the 
cxecutive government. If there was an acqtiiescence or 
stibmission after verbal protesl against the polícy and 
activities of the Covernment, there would be little qiies- 
tion of suppressing civil liberties. Only when tlie 
opposition to the government becomes felt by that govern¬ 
ment does the tcndency to suppress it takes shape. 
Evtry government tend to resent forcible criticism and 
opposition, and democracy caii only function propcrly if 
public opinion constantly checks lhe government and 
prevenis it from becoming too autocratic. 

“ In índia where there is no deniocracv lhe Covern¬ 
ment are essentially autocratic and lhe need for preveni ing 
them from indiilgíng in worst excesses is thiis all the 
greater. Obviousiy ihis does not and musl not mean 

approval of the methods of any political parly, nor does 
it mean that the Congress or any groiip shoiild be 
allow^d by the Government lo carry on rcvolutionary 
activities or civil disobedicncc witliout chcck or 
hindrance. But there are certain fundamental principies 
governtng civil liberties which apply to whatever the 
activities of political parties might be and il has been 
possiblt* for olher countries to promote diverse and 

miilually hostile group to combine logether for the 
defence of these principies. 

“Those who believe that dircct action is a n ces- 
sary and dcsirable method of political aclivity are likcly 
to adherc lo it. Arc we then lo concludc that the 
Government arc justified not merely in mecting and 
trying to suppress in the ordinary way this dircct action 
when il takes place, but also to carry on in the way 

they have been doing during the past few years ? If 

that is the view taken, then that cerlainly is opposed 
to the usual conception of civil liberty. 

“ Your second point cerlainly has force though I 
ihink it .should be possible for us to differ as we might 
to co-opcrale togcther in this field. The activities of 
lhe Civil Liberlifís Union would nccessarily be entirely 
legal and conslitutional in the narrow sense of the 
term. It might incur the displeasiire of the Government, 
but it would not come into conilict with them. 

“The real difficiilty seems lo be a fear that some 
of us in the Congress might put others in a false 
posítion by something that we might do. May I suggest, 
why not have a Civil Liberties Union of non-Congress- 
men or there might be two unions co-operating with each 
olher, but not committing each other in any way ? I 
can assure you that I have no desire to take advantage 
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of anyone else or do anything that woiild put him in a 
false position. I am only anxious that something should 
bc done lo check lhe uiibrídled aiilocracy of the Govern- 
iiienl.” 

. , Yoiirs allectionately, 

—Associated Press. (Sd.) Jawaharlul Nehni. 

The Meaning of Liberty 

The New liepublic of New York writes : 

Liberly is not an absoluto, but a relativo qiiaiilily. 
In iio regime and linder no circiimstances, is liberly 
completo. Every sociely forbíds lhe doing of certain 
things, What it forbids dcpeiids on the iiaturc and aims 
of the sociely. Liberty lo own privato capital and seek 
profil, for ínstance, is incompatible with socialism, and 
iio onc who favours socialisrii coiild believe in it. Civil 
Liborlics involve cbíefly lhe freedom (»f persons in 
relation lo the goveriiment lliat forbids. If people can 
oppose lhe governinent ínrly, can even advocatc willi 
imnuníly basic changos in its eharacter, and if they are 
safegiiardcd, whcii lhey becoinc involved with govern- 
iiiental políce power, by sucli ihings as lhe presiimption 
of innocence iiniil giiilt is proved and all the olher 
appiirletiances of what is known as a “ fair Irial,” then 
(jvil Liberlies exisl as complelely as is hiimanly possible. 
Now liberly of lliis magnitude is rare and always has 
heen. It does nol exisl as a free gift or as divine right, 
biil is won and preserved, if at all, only at a great 
satTifice. And it is not a eondition precedent but the 
producl of certain olher conditions. Il can resiilt only 
froin a liighly stublo regime that is not seriously involved 
with foreigii cneniies and in which internai opposition 
does not threaten the exisling order. The moment a 
govrrninenl is threatened hy civil conflict, or war, civil 
libfTties are restriclcd. This is historically as tnie of 
lhe llnite<l .States as of olher nations. 

Siiblias Chanãra fiose^s Interview 
with liomain Rolland 

Some etlilors in índia liave rocently roceived 
froni abroad copies of an interviesv wliicli 
Mr. Siibhas Clnindra Bose Imd at Villeneiive 
near Í.Jencva witli M. liomain llolland and Imve 
roprodiiced the wliole or parts of it. Wc may be 
alíovvííd to reniind tlieni that the interview took 
plaee on tlic 3i*d of April, 1935—more than a. 
year ago, that Mr Boscí wrote out tlie aecount 
of the interview in July of that year and seni 
it for publieation exidusively to us and that it 
appeared in The Modern Kevicw for September, 
1935. 

One of the reasons why wc refer to this 
matter i.s that oiir esteemed oontemporary, The 
Servant of índia, of May 14, 1936, mentions 
“ the ])ublicntion of a summary of an interview 
which Babu Siibhas (^diandra Bose had with 
M. Romain Rolland recenihj on Indian iiolities 
in íçeneraV^ and gives extraet froni it in the saine 
issuc. J 

The Creed of Non-Violence^* and 
Subhas Chandra Bose 

The article in the courso of which The 
Servant of índia makes the aforesaid extraets is 
90-14 


entitled “The creed of non-violence.” In the 
course of it, it writes : 

In justifícation of the enforcement of Regulation Ifl 
of 1818 against Babu Subhas Chandra Bose, tlie Govern¬ 
ment rcly lo a great extent upon his opposition to the 
non-violence creed of the Congress. The ínference drawn 
by the (»overnmcnt is that whoever is opposcd to non- 
violence as a creed must he in favoiir of the use of 
violence as a working policy. The fallacy underlying 
this reasoning is not difficult to detect. Mahatma Gandhí 
was lhe first lo commit a large section of Indians to 
non-violence in principie. 

As regards Maliatma Gandhi*s actual 
achievement it observes : 

What Mahatma Gandhi did in Indian polities was 
nol lo convcrl a people addicled to violence to renoiince 
it as a matter of pructical policy. For such conversion 
lhere was no room. All lie did was to convert a section 
of lhe people who, convinced as lhey were that non- 
violence alone in lhe exisling Indian conditions is 
practicable and desírable, felt that violence coiild legili- 
mately he iised in certain olher possible circumstances, 
lo lho reniinciation of violence in all circiimstances. 
Subhas Bahii was not one of the people so converted; 
biit he is only one amongst manv siich iinconverted 
people.’ And on this ground alone no valid argumeni 
can be rested that becaiisc Subhas Babu does not aecept 
non-violence in theory he does not accept non-violence in 
praelice eilher. 

Oiir contemporary then proeeeds to ask : 

One woiild like lo ask Sir Henry Craik, the Home 
Member, who uaed this argument wilh great self-assur- 
ance : Does he himself accept non-violence as a creed ? 
Do olher members of llie (h)vernmeiit of Índia accept it? 
Did lhe* last Viceroy accept il, and does lhe present? 
íf lhey do, why do lhey maíntain such a hiige army-— 
in tlie upiníon of Indians a vastly larger army than 
iiecessary—at the cost of an annual outlay of 45 to 50 
crores out of índia’s reslricled resources ? If, like 
Mahatma Gandhi, tu an invading army of Afghans, e.g., 
lhey woiild offer no physical rcsislance, lhe Indian army 
has no fiinction to perforrn. How many in the world, 
one woiild like lo know, accept lhe Tolsloyan principie 
of iion-resistance which Mahatma (vandhí has introdiiced 
into Indiu ? Even lhe Leagiie of Nations, brought into 
existence for the purpose of preveniing lhe use of 
violence by nations, has for its hasis lhe use of force; 
only it employs—or is ralher intended lo employ, for it 
never does employ—lawfiil force to counler unlawful 
force. As Viscoiiiil Cecil has said, Article 16, lhe Article 
of Saiictions, is “ lhe kernel roiind which lhe whole of 
lhe rest of lhe Lcagiie of Nations conceplion wa.s con- 
slriícled,” uiid lhe sanclions allowed and in facl enjoined 
here include military sanctions. Collective action need 
not always rcsull in military action, as Viscount^ Cecil 
observed, hiil il may resull in military action. Resistance 
is lhe very foundatiun and plinth of lhe League 
Nations; it is not the non-resistance of TolsloyrSf 
Gandhi. And, considereJ philosophically, both íor indk 
vidiials, íamilies, States and international bodies, lhe ii^ 
of force miisl he allowed in certain circumstances. The 
principie of non-violence as Mahatma Gandhi preaches 
it is wrong. Sir Henry Craik, we are sure, will agree 
with iis in this. Then why make so inuch of Subhas 
Babii*H opposition to lhe Congress creed, which creed he 
knows is not elhirally well-founded ? 

Nobody has aeoused the League of Nations 
or Viscount Cecil of any leaning towards 
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terrorism. In fíict tlu? Leiigiic has undcrtaken 
01 * dccidoíl to undcrtako an invcsti^ation into 
tlio j)roblcin of terrorism in order to find a 
remedy. 

Our eontemporary, whicli is very wcll 
known to be a Liberal organ ineapablo of 
favouring or eonniving at terrorism, thon givcs 
its reasons for tliinking tliat by a juiblic trial 
alone can (lovernment coiiviiiec the peoplo. 

Wíí are awure that lhe Governmt‘nl’s contention is 
lliat Hahii Siihlias Cliaiidra Biise goes furtlier and 
advocairs llie iise.of rcvoliitionary violencc in the prcsent 
(Mrriiini!>tanccb in Índia as lhe rijíht policy for Indians. 
Of tliis we woukl like to have clear and irrefragable 
rvidencç, and siich evidetice can only he aflorded at an 
operi trial in the ordinary law coiirU under the ordinary 
]av«r. The exciise whicli is often trolted oiit for the 
appiicalion of extraordinary .laws likc Rcgulation III in 
preíerencc to piihlic trial is iinavailahle in lhe present^ 
rase. Tlie excuse is that llie Jives of witnesscs woiild 
hc inenaced if they were prodiiccd at the trial. But siich 
evideiice as tlie (hiverritneiil seein to have in their posses* 
sion against Siihhas Bahii is evidcnce that reqiiires no 
witness<\s and that will thereforc lead to no oiitrage 
iipon their li ves. For the Government rcly iipon Siibhas 
Bal)ii\s hook, The Indian Struggle, his iin<lelivered speech 
at the tliírd Indian Political Conference in London, 
cerlain privale lellers of his, etc. AIl this is documenlary 
evidence, and if it proves conclusivclv as the Government 
niaintain, the incitement hy Siihhas Bahu to violent crime 
and his complicity in it, why do they not put the matter 
to the test hy a trial in lhe coiirts in lhe ordinary way ? 
Ilow can the people he convinced, from the few exlracts 
that the Government choosc to makc piiblic, that the 
trend of his wrilings and speeehes is really as the 
Government allege ? The Governrncnt have lhe power lo 
keep hiin linder detention as long as they please, and 
Siihhas Bahii will have to siibmit to all siich perseeution. 
Biit if the Govemmf‘nt*s desire is that the people at large 
should he satisíied aboiit the justice of their action, then 
we iiiiist sav that the people will he salisficd only when 
.Siihhas is piit on his trial. ^ 

United States of the World” 

In April last the late Lord Allcnby delivered 
liis rectoriiil uddress to the students of Edin- 
burgli Universit}'. Said he in the course of it: 

Is il too miich to hclicve that the human intellect is 
cqiial to the prohlcm of designing a world State wherein 
neighhoiirs can live without molestation in collective 
seciirity ? It does not inatler whal lhe State is called. 
Give it any namp you please—Leagiie of Nations, 
Federated Nations, United States of the World. Why 
should there n(»t he a world policc, just as each nation 
has a national police force? With lhe cnormous increase 
in travei facilities man has hecome, willingly or uii* 
willingly, a world Citizen, and the diities of that citizen- 
ship cannot he evaded; diities calling for the whole- 
heurted co-operation of every man and woman joined in 
mind and ourpose to promote lhe good and the advancc- 
inenl of ull. 

The Proposed United Moslem Party 

Rcaders of ncwspapcrs are awarc that 
Mr. Jinnah has bcen tiying to form an United 


Moslem party. As Hindus, wc do not think 
that in polities there can be any iinitcd Hindu 
jtarty, for among Hindus there are Congrossites, 
Liberais, non-politically minded persons. Hindu 
Mahasabha politicians, Sanatani politicians, 
responsive co-operationists, and so on. Not 
being cxpocted to be intimately acquainted witli 
Moslem political groupings, wc cannot under- 
take to say whether there can be any politically 
United Moslem party. But The Mussalman of 
Calcutta is of the opinion that there cannot be. 
It writes : 

As wc have said in these columns from time to 
time, to imite all the Miissalmans of Índia on u 
common political platform is an idle dream. There are 
diílerences, in many cases, honest diflerences, of opinion 
hetwecn diíferent groups. Politically the Mnssalmans may 
hc divided into iwo inain groups—Progressives and 
Moderai es. The Progressives include those who hold 
extreme views in matters political or economic. And the 
Modcrales inchidr reactíonaries. The Progressives of 
different shades of opinion may, we think, mcet on a 
common political platform and the Moderalos of lhe 
different shades of opinion may also do so. But it is 
impossible for these iwo main groups to Work and act 
togelher and the sòoner the leading men belonging to 
these two groups realize this the hcller for lhem as also 
for lhe commiinity. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, as the reader is aware, is Irying 
to hring the Mnssalmans of índia under the hanner of 
lhe Muslim Leagiie. To Iry to do so is, of course, quite 
legitiiiiate but there should he no despondency or dis- 
appoinlnient in any qiiarter if the altempt mcet with 
parlial failurc. In the Punjah Sir Fazl-i-IIiissain has 
ílally refiised lo join the Miislirn Leagiie as he think^ 
thul at the eoming elections his party will hc fully 
siiccessful. Whether his party will meei with siiccess 
or not, wc arc unahle to say. But this murh we helieve, 
and helieve very slrongly, that Mr. M. A. Jinnah and 
a man of Sir Fazl-i-Hussain’s mentality cannot possibly 
Work together. 

Training School for Village Workers 

Ilarijan writes that the academie ycar oí 
the All-India Village Industries Assoeitition 
Training School for Village AVorkers will begin 
from the Ist of July, 1936. The siibjects of 
training arc : 

(1) Carding, spinning and one more industry. 
(2) Drill and physical cxcrcise. (3) Book-kee^^ing. 
(4) Dísirict and Village administration and local self- 
government institiitions. (5) Village Economies. (6) Co- 
operution. (7) Sanitation, Health and H y g i e n e. 
(8) Rccitation of Bhajans. (9) History and Constítution 
of the Congress and the working of the All-India Village 
Industries Association and All-Indía Spinners* Associa- 
tion. (10) Hindi (except for those who know the 
language well). (11) Methods of spreading literacy. 

All the subjccts arc important. Not the 
Icast important and necessary is the last. 

Anti-foreigner Law of Iraq 

The Iraq Government has passed a law 
prohibiting foreigners, of whom large numbers 
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arc Indians, from pursuing the following tradcs 
and professions : 

Printing, pholography, showing of cinema films, 
smilh’s Work, barber’s work, carpentry, masonry, tailor- 
ing, painting, wcaving, musician’8 Work, dancing and 
Iransportation, in thc local civil Services and loading and 
iinloading of lhe goods, lighting, heating and water 
siipply, and permanent Services as motor car drivers, 
steam engine and carriage drivers, and manufacture of 
cigarettea, sadars (caps), hats, and footwcar, and work 
in hoteis and bakeries and scrvice anywhere as laboiirer, 
or watchman and Service in various tradcs and places 
siich as restaiirants, cbibs, baths, cofiee-shops, and shops, 
ibcatres etc., and such trades and professions as sball 
l)é decidrd iipon from time to time by special regulations. 

Under this law certain cxccptions can bc 
iiiadc in certain circumstanccs. But tiiesc will 
not iipprcciably improve tlte position of thc 
forcigner in Iraq. 

The British Oovernnient in índia cannot 
pa.‘<s any such law against foroigners. For that 
will go agiiinst thc interests of Britishers and thc 
white citizens of thc Dominiona and British 
colonitís. If iti índia Government passed such 
it law against all foreigners cxccpt Britishers 
and white British coloniais, thc governments of 
all non-Briti.sh independent countries may bc 
cxiicctcd to rctaliatc by discriminating against 
Britishers and British coloniais. 

“ Jawafmrlol Nehru : An Autobiography ” 

Tt is not usual for us to acknowlcdgc in our 
editorial columns thc rcccipt of books for rcvicw. 
If wc do so in thc caso of “Jawaharlal Nehru : 
An Autobiography,” it is bccausc we got it 
from England from thc publishers on thc 24th 
Alay last, wceks after long extraets from thc 
hook had appearcd in some dailies. Wc pre¬ 
sume thc publishers did not discriminate against 
us. Who thcn was or werc responsible for thc 
lato delivery of the book to us? Let thc rcader 
guess and keep the secret to himsclf. 

It is really a big book, though it does not 
lüok like onc. On a rough estimate it contains 
some 3,50,000 words. We have dipped into it 
herc and therc, found it yery interesting, and 
hojte to derive much pleasurc and proftt from it. 
II enablcs thc reader to understantl not only thc 
au(hor’s striking personality but gives revealing 
glimpses as wcll of some of thc outstanding 
personalities of thc times. 

Overseas Indians : A Centenary 

On thc 29th of Dcccraber, 1935, thc Cen¬ 
tenary of Indian colonization in Mauritius was 
eclebrated with an asscmblage of over 5,000 
Ticrsons presided over by Mr. B. K. Boodhun, 
Bar-at-Law. Mr. T. K. Swaminathan of the 


Indian Colonial Socicty (Foundcd in April, 
1916) was requested to unveil thc nicmoriaí 
obelisk and in April, 1936, thc “ Indian Cen¬ 
tenary Book ” was published from Fort Louis, 
Mauritius. Hcrcin we have thc itlcasurc of 
reading thc comniunication of Rol)ert Edward 
Hart, thc famous Mauritian poet of European 
fame frewarded by the Frcnch Academy), the 
poem of Mr. J. R. dc Lingen on thc “ Kings from 
Kurukshctra,” notes on “ Indian womanhood in 
Mauritius ” by Messrs. Singh and Gaya and 
other interesting items. The Presidcntial 
address of Mr. Boodhun was throughout inspircd 
by a lofty idealism and constitutional sagacity. 
“ A centenary of Indian lifc in Mauritius ” was 
a brilliant surv^cy by Mr. K. Hazarcesing, 
Secretary to thc local “ Indian Cultural Associa- 
tion.” Air. Hazareesing dedicated his ccntennial 
address in English to Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
and another paper in Frcnch to Dr. Kalidas 
Nag, Founder-Secrctary of thc Grcater índia 
Socicty. Hc will soon publish a “ History of 
the Indians in Mauritius,” which should bc 
eagerly rcccived by all Indians. 

Alrcady a book was published last ycar by 
Air. .4unauth Beejadhur, entitlcd “ Les Indiens 
a 1'IIe Maurice ” (Gaud & Co., Fort Louis), in 
which thc history of Indian Immigration is 
traced back to 1735 when thc famous Lti 
Bourdonnais was thc Governor. Sugar cultiva- 
tion jtrovcd to be a profitablc concern and pau- 
city of local lahour was met by extensive slavc 
trade in the Indian Ocean. About 1758 a large 
nuniber of slaves werc imported from Matlagas- 
car, East África and Bcngal. In Baron Granfs 
“The History of Alauritius ” (London 1801) 
wc find that the Bengalees were preferred for 
domestic work. “ That elass (Bengalees) was 
remarkable as much for swcetness of their 
manners and their cleanliness as for their hair 
and features, rcsembling thosc of thc Europeans, 
from whom they differcd only in colour.” In 
1834, thanks to thc efforts of Wilberforce, 
slavery was abolished in British colonies and 
betwcen 1834-’8 “nutre than 24,000 immigrants” 
came from índia to Alauritius. In 1851 thcy 
werc atlmittcd to all thc rights of citizenship. 
In 1874 several reforms and labour laws were 
introduced. In 1909 thc Royal Commission, 
noticing thc increasc in Indian population, re- 
commended discontinuance of immigration and 
in 1922 thc indentured labour system came to an 
end. 

Thc vicissitudes and probleras, no less than 
thc silent aehicvcments of our brothcrs and 
sisters abroad, against tremendous odds, should 
rousc thc attention and sympathy of thc wbole 
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of índia, as íias becn oftcn ploadcd throiigh thc 
Clreatcr índia Society and artieles in The 
Modcrn Itcvinv and Vühal Bharat. While 
oífcring our hcarty congratulations to our 
fricnds of Mauritius, wc beg to rccjuest tbcm to 
raisc a n^níral fiind in co-operation witli diverso 
groiips of overseas Indians and to lielp crccting 
and cndowing a National Overseas Association 
for índia. The Tndian (^/olonial Soeicty of 
Madras, thc Imperial (3itizenship Association of 
Bombay and other similar organizations in 
índia should ke(!p in eonstant toneli vvith Indian 
colonit^s abroad, in África or America, in the 
Pacific or in the Indian Ocean, and each and 
every person should aspire ihereby to biiild the 
final (MÜfice of the National Overseas Association 
to redress the gri(‘van(‘es and further thc pro- 
gress and welfare of all Indians abroad. 

Rabindranalh Tagores liirthday in 
Tokyo 

Last month Rabindranath Tagore com- 
pleted seventy-five years of his life. The 
oceasion was cel(*bratcd in Rantiniketan, 
Calcutta and other places in índia in an appro- 
priate manner. In some of the functions the 
poet himsclf was present and read some of his 
iatest poems in prose, which were published in 
book form on his birthday. 

In Tokyo a portrait of his in oils, painted 
by Miss Elizabeth Brunner, íin Hungariaii artist, 
was exhibited by her. This was executed when 
the poet completed thc 70th year of his life. 
Miss Brunner lived at Rantiniketan for some 
time with her mother, Mrs, Sass Brunner, They 
(iressed with the utmo.st simplicity consisleni 
with decency, walked barefooted and lived 
entircly on uncooked food. AVhile liere in índia 
Miss Burnner took part in one of Tagore’s 
dance-pla>s. 

Private Landlordism & Government 
Landlordism 

In an address at Benares Babu Purusottam- 
das Tandon, for whom we have sinccre respect, 
wanted the abolition of the system of private 
landlordism, which prevails in several provinces 
of índia in order to ameliorate the condition of 
thc actual cultivators of the soil by frecing them 
from oppression and unconscionablc cxactions. 
We are at onc with him in thinking that thc 
actual cultivators of the soil lead miser- 
able, and, what is perhaps worse, iittcrly 
demoralized lives and that in order to improve 
their lot various radical changes are required. 
If thc abolition of private landlordism be indis- 


pcnsably necessary, wc woiild not objcct to it. 
Of course, we are not for expropriation of thc 
hindlords without compensation, nor does Babu 
Purusottamdas Tandon suggcst any such thing. 
He is for compensating them. But the real 
ípiestion is, are thc cultivators of thc soil in 
thosc i)rovinces of índia in which therc are no 
private landlords and wherc the farmers and 
peasants have direct relations with thc Govern¬ 
ment, Ixítter oIT on the wholc than thosc of the 
provinces wherc th(‘re are private landlords. Is 
the system of private landlordism so bad, com- 
paraüvcly speaking, that it cannot bc mended 
Í)ut must be ended? We rnust bear in mind 
Indian conditions, including ih(* fact that índia 
is not a free but a subjcct country. Ilcre state 
landlordi.srn would noi now bc synonymous with 
the nationV |)ropri(*(orship of thc land, it would 
be ])ractically synonymous with a foreign 
nation s proprietorship thercof. 

Shahidganj Case Judgment 

I.AFfOKK, May 2.'5. 

Mr. Salí*s SessioriK Jndííf of íialiorc, pronoiiiicrd 
ord'r in lho Sahidí^iinj Siiit hroiiphl hy Dr. Alam and 
Mr. Niirudtlín for derlaralion of riplils of lho Mosqiio lo 
say prayor in lho allopcd Sliahitipunj Mowpio and for íls 
possossíon rospoolivrly on holialí of ooilain Miislíni!^. 
Dr. Alam\s siiií for doclaralion was dismissod and lho 
parlios aro lo I)oar ihoir own oosN. Tho jiidp'’ hold 
lliat tho Moscpio is a jiirístio porson, honco lho siiit for 
doolaralion lay, hiit lho Mí>sque had iiol hoon nsod as 
M«»scpio sinco il oairio lindor lho oontrol of lhe Sikhs 
ahofil 1762, Tho suit was timoharrod. 

Tho siiit filed hy Mr. Niiriiddin for possossion of lho 
allogcd Mosqno was also dísinissed with rosls, 

Hartal Due to Shahidganj Judgment 

Thc Panjab Government took adeqiiate pre- 
caulions to prevent any possiblo disturbances. 
Therc was only a peaceful hartnl in Labore. 

Lauokk, May 25. 

MiishTns arc obsorving complolo TTartal. As fhc 
roport sproad aboiil lho judgment of lhe .Shahidganj siiil, 
which was broadeasted by various oxtraordinary issii^s of 
thc Miislim Urdii dailies, all Miislim activities were 
siisponded as a protest. Announcomont is lioing made 
Ity beat of driinis of a mceting at the Radshahi Mosque 
after prayers today. Polico pickels have bcen slronglhened 
in lhe rify. Pcace is, howovor, prevailing cverywhorc, 

—United Press. 

Kaku Shah Tomb Case 

Lahokk, May 2.5. 

In thc appeal preferred by 11 .Sikh Icadois including 
Jathodar Tara Singh, Prrsi<lonl of tho Local Gurdwara 
Committoo, who was convicicd undor Scctions 297|149 
I. P. C. for alleged demolition of thc loinh of Pir Kaku 
Shah on Jnly 9 and Augiist 15, 1935, the Sessions Judge 
acqiiitled all lhe acnised today. 

Thc Coiirl hcld that Seclion 297 I. P. C. (Trespass) 
had no application in this case, firstiy bocaiise the Coiirt 
was not satisíied that there was a tomb and secondiy 
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hecaii.sfí no trrspass was conimitted. 

l’hc acciísed in thc lower court wcre scntcnced lo 
imprisonmcnt ranging between 9 and 15 m o n t h s. 

—United Press. 

Education and Free Distrihution of 
Milk 

Lord Linlitiigow, thc Governor-Gcncral, has 
rcccntly takcn personal intcrcst in thc schemc 
of frcc distribution of milk to undcr-nourished 
.school childrcn of poor parcnts by thc Simla 
Afunicipality. This shoiild bc appreciatcd to 

cxtent that it dcserves. Considering that in 
índia tlic vast inajority of thc peoplc, of all 
ages, arc tindcr-noiirished, frcc distribution of 
milk to a fcw childrcn is a microscopic palliativc. 
Thc mass of thc pcoj)lc cannot bc fod by any 
outside agcncy, oílicial or non-official. Thcy 
imist f(‘cd thcmscivcs to thc fiill. But even if 
thc entire ])opulation of a country coitld bc 
givcn dolcs by some vast alms-giving organiza- 
fion, tliat would bc highly objcctionable. For, 
Iniman socicty is not a cattlc farin to bc takcn 
caro of by some extraneous agcncy. Man^s 
‘ niaimcss,’ his glory, lies in this that hc can 
think for himsclf, fend for himself, help himsclf. 
\\'ilh()ut sclf-rulc and education he cannot do all 
this. 

At lhe close of tia* funetion of distribution 
of milk, lí. K. (he Viceroy is reported to have 
said : 

“ Wlial iiulccd llic ust; of spending piildic fund.s 
on ohjocis snrli as rdiiratifin, Wfdfaro .sclicmcs and lhe 
like, if llir pioplc have noi thc heallh and vigour of 
iiiíiid and hody to take full advantage of iheiii and to 
enjoy lhem?” 

AVords like tlicse may eonvey the inipres- 
sion that in índia there arc superabundant 
educational faeilities and a perfeet plethora of 
widfare schemes and the like, and that it is 
oniy becaiisc the peoplc lack health and vigour 
of mind and body that thcy cannot takc full 
advantage of them and enjoy them. But the 
faet is that in the eivilized world índia holds 
the rccord for illiteracy and shameful in- 
adcfiiiacy of educational faeilities as wcll as for 
rnalnutrition and sickliness. Reforms generally 
are intenlependent. No peoplc can be wcll fed 
unless thcy arc self-fed. No peoplc can bc sclf- 
fed unless thcy arc self-ruling. It is easier to 
keep an igriorant and uneducated peoplc 
deprived of self-rule than an cducatcd and 
enlightcncd peoplc. Therefore, índia wants 
education, índia wants selfrrule, índia wants to 
bc self-fcd but not alms-fcd, and índia wants to 
formulatc her own wclfarc schemes and to carry 
tlicm out. 

“ Vigour of mind ” is generally believed to 


be duc, in part at Icast, to suíBciont cxercisc of 
thc mental faculties, which is impossible in the 
abscncc of education. Therefore, if without 
mental vigour peoplc cannot takc advant¬ 
age of education, it is also truc that without 
education thcy cannot have mental vigour. Thc 
tw^o arc interrelatcd and interdependent. 

Miss Mary Chesley 

FAbriílged from Harijaii\ 

Miss Mary Chesley, an Engtish wt>inan, carne lo 
índia in 19.34. Iler desire was u> serve índia through 
her villages. . . . Slic had come lo know of Miss Mary 
Barr, who had already coinmenced village work in Khedi, 
a village a fcw milcs from Bcliil (C. P.). Miss Chesley 

foiind her way lo Mary Barr. . . . Miss Chesley 

showcd a determinaiif>n thal siirprised me. She hegan 
Work wilh Mary Barr in Khedi, adopled th» Indian 

eostiirnc and ehanged lier name to Taraben and toiled 
at Khedi in a manner thal alarmed poor Mary Barr. 
She would dig, carry haskets full of carlh on her head. 
She simplificd her food as iniirh as to pui her heallh in 
flanger. She had her own handsome income from 
Canada, from which she kcpt oniy a paltry .siim of about 
Rs. 10 for herself and gave the rest to thc A. T. V. I, A. 
or to Tndians wilh whom she carne in contact and who 
.sfíetned to her lo give promise of being goof! village 

workers and who needed sorne peciiniary help. I caine 
in eloscsl touch wilh lur. Her eharity was houndless, 
she had greal faith in lhe goodness of hurnan natiirc. 
She was forgivíng to a faiilt. She was a devoiit Chríslian. 
SIo^ helonged to a Quaker famíly. But she had no 
iiarrowness ahoiil her. She did not helieve in coriverling 
«ilher.s to her own fuitli. She was a gradiial<‘ of the London 
Sehotd of Eeonomirs and a good teacher, having con- 
fliieled togelher with a companíon a sehool in London 
for several years. She formed a plan of going lo 
Badrikedar diiring summer. 1 had wariied her agaiiist 
the advenliire. But it was diílicufl lo tiirn her from siich 
ailvenlurrs when onre her mind was made up. .So only 
the olher day she starled with her friends on her perilous 
pilgrimage. And I gol a brief nu^s^age on the 1.5ih from 
Kankhal saying, Taraben expired.” In her love for 
IniliaV villages she was not to be exeelled by anybodv. 
líer passion for lnflia’s Independence was eqiial to that 
of the bí st among us. She was impatíent of the 
iníeriority comphx wherever she noticed it. She míxcd 
wilh poor women and chihiren wilh the grealest freedom. 
There was nothing of the patron about her. .She would 
take Service from none, but would serve anybody with 
the gn*atesr zeal. She was a self-rffaeing miile worker 
whose left hand did not know what lho right had done. 
May her soul rrst in peaee 

M. K. Gandhi 

President Roqseveh’s Concern for 
Minorhies, BiU Not for Majorities 

New York. May 25. 

Presidenl RoosevellV eoneern for the fate of the 
oppressed minorilies in rertain eoiintries was inentioned 
by Mr. H. L. íekes, .Seeretary of the Interior, speaking 
at a dinner iinder the nuspir?s of the United Palestine. 
In an appeal he derlared that the Presidenl was dis- 
Iress-^d and disturbed by the oppression of thc minorities 
in cerlain parts of the world. 

Mr. Ickes, without mentioning any speeific eountrics, 
discussed the oppression oí the Jcws and then quoted 
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Mr. Rouscveit as saying that, so long as the minorities 
wcre di^prívfd of thc JibfTly of thought and religion and 
the right to normal civilízed life, there could be no 
pcrmanent iindcrstanding between the nations. 

It is to bc liopcd that, at least in the 
sacrccj/ of his hcart, Prcsident Roosevclt fccls 
some eoncerii for tlie iiuijority in some countrics 
wlien* tlay arc deprivcd of “ the right to normal 
eivilized life ”—Abyssinia, for cxainplc, or why 
not Índia also? 

Some Bornbay Businessmenfs And- 
Socialist Manifesto 

Some Bornbay businessmen appear to have 
l)een alarmcd by the presidential address and 
other uttcninees of Pandit Jawaharlal Nchru 
íidvorating soeialism. These eapitalisls do not 
appetir to have hcard that many very big capi- 
(alists abroad have yielded in practice to some 
sücialistie principies, and that even the Govern- 
ments of siich capitalist eoimtries as Britain 
and America have adopted or intend to adopt 
socialistic metliods. What do the protesting 
Bornbay businessmen think of the British prime 
minister Mr. BaldwinV annoiincement that the 
British coai industry woiild be taken over by 
the government tind would be run for the benefit 
of tlie people as a national enterprise? Is that 
not a bit of soeialism? 

We are not sooialists onrsclves. But we 
believe that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was right 
to a great extent when lie said that soeialism 
would come whether one liked it or not; for 
whetlier the name soeialism was adopte<l or not, 
the fundamental principies of soeialism woiikí 
triuniph. The profiteering motive in eommerce 
and industry must go, all persons must have 
woik to do and be entitled to the fruils of their 
laboiir, the human needs of all must bc attended 
to, and all must liave opportunities to grow to 
their full stature. 

Jawaharlal to Concentrate on the 
Political Issue 

BoMnAY, May 15. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nrhrii rrccivrd jmirnalisls, this 
aftornoon, and disnisí^cd wilh ihrm, for nearly two hoiirs, 
varions a<5pccts of Soeialism and bow it can be appiied 
in índia and eliieidated his own position *vi.s-a-vJs’ the 
Congress and Soeialism. 

Said he, in part: 

T doii’t think any of the fundamental problems of 
Índia - and the most iinportant of these is the land 
problem- can be solved excepl throiigh Soeialism. 
Believing so, I think oiir first problem is the political 
problem, which means gaining power in this country. 
We caniiot tackle our cronomic problem lintil wc have 
gained political power. Thereforc, I want to co-operate 
with all the elernenls in the country whose aim is to 
achieve political freedom.” 


Financing Business for Detenus in 
Bengal 

The “ Associated Press ** understands that arrange- 
ments are being made to hnance detenus to start their 
own business on being released after training. Aboiit 
one hundred detenus arc under training in agriculturc 
and industrial pursuits for aboiit six monlhs and it is 
expected that the first batch will complete their training 
miich before the scheduled time. It is understood that 
large orders have been secured wilh a view to convincing 
the detenus of the extent of market they are expected 
to gct when they start their own factories on relcase. 

Secretary of State Accepts Niemeyer 
Report In Toto 

TIic Secretary of State Ims been very con- 
siderate to the crities of the Niemeyer Report. 
Hnd hc rcjccted or altered any of tbe recoin- 
mendations of Sir Otto Niemeyer, his own handi- 
Work would have had to bc commented upon. 
The crities have been sparcd that labour. He 
has ontirely acccptcd Sir ()tto’a eonclusions. 
“ Aj)ril 1, 1937, should bc appointed as the date 
for the cornmencement of provincial aiilonomy ” 
—& Ottonomy. Some of tlie reasons for Lord 
Zetland’s Wholesale acíioptancc of Sir ()tto’s 
reeommendations will Ik; understood from the 
following extraets from his long teleKraphic 
despalch to the Hovcrnment of Tndia : 

It was porhaps inevílablc that, so kmg as a linal 
dccision had not been pronounced upon lhe extent of llic 
benefit that cach province might cxpcct to roceivc, the 
commonls of lhe provincial Governmenls should, generally 
speaking, have been designed rnainly to emphusisc their 
individual difiiculties and natural desires for greuter 
rcsourccs. In any cas“, it was scarrely to be expected 
that, where aspirations considerably outruii financial 
possibilities and expectations have risen high, and where 
the eíTects of the set-back that accomnanied lhe depression 
arc still keenly felt, lhe necessarily limitcd proposals 
now under consideration would rcceive from this quarler 
an unqualificd welcomf*. 

Again : 

As lhe Joinl Commillee has pninted oul, lhe problem 
of alloeation of the resoiircea in lhe Federal system has 
everywhcrc proved singularly impracticable, for lhe 
conflict of intcresls that arises is praclically incapablc 
of complete solution. The asscssment of the relativc 
financial need of the Centre and of provinees collectively 
is a sufficiently difficult task, but the other aspect of the 
problem, the adjudicalion of the rival claíms of the 
provinces, gives rise to issues of even greater delicacy. 
I share the Government of India’s view that in both 
respects Sir Olto’s report must bc regarded as in the 
natiire of a, qiiasi-arbitral award and it is accordingly 
clear that such a niccly balanced scheme could not pro- 
bably be disturbed except for the strongest reasons. I 
have examined the reeommendations closely on this basis 
so far as it concerns the aggregate assistance to be 
aiforded to the provinces. I am not prepared lo dissent 
from the Government of India’s view that it is out of 
the qiiestion at the present moment for the Central 
Government to iindfrtake greater commitments, imme- 
diate or prospeclive, than Sir Otlo has recommended. 
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Tn these círcumstances it is of course clear that any 
material alteration in tlie treatment aceorded to a parti¬ 
cular province can lie made only at tíic expense of otlier 
prov inces. 

líow extensivo is the field of the conlroversy lo 
which this woiild lead is readily apparent from the con- 
ílicling views of the Provincial Governments that are 
heforc ine. Eacli province is inevitably convinced of the 
strength of ils own claims and is hoiind to experience 
dífficully iii apprcciating the significance of its case 
relatively to the círcumstances of the olher provinces. 

Tlie provinces inust not hope for any carly 
or eeriain relief froin tlic transfer to them of 
l>art of tlie income-tax. 

1 agrev* that in any case there is boiind to be some 
iincertaiiity whether lhe programme íor the transfer of 
iiiconie-tax to the provinces can be fiilly reali/ed . . , 

Whih* every eílort will be made so far as I ani 
eoncerncíl and aiso, f have no doiibr, by the Government 
of índia, to fiilfil lhe hopes now exiended lo lhe 
provinces, lhe scheriie caiinot be assnmed by them to 
1 ‘ppre‘ieiit llic final coinmitment. 

Thero is uncortainty, too, as rogards the 
('xtcnt (o whicli Bcngal nuiy bcnoíit by the 
assijijnnícnt of jiíirt of the jute export diity to 
li(‘r. Síiys the S(‘cr(‘tary of State : 

As regards Bengal 1 would add that it cannot, in 
iny opiniíui, properly be assnmed that the power m 
respeci of the julc cxporl diity placed by ihp Government 
of Índia Acl in ibe Central Legislatiire will not be 
exercised witii diic regard to the ceoiiomic interests of 
ibat province. ()n siich an assiimptíon applied throiigli- 
oiiL the field of central legislation, which of necessíty 
includcs subjecls that aífcct certain iinits more than 
olliers, the Federal idea would be practically unworkable. 
ín H) far, liowever, as tberc may be a case for rediicing 
sooii.r or later the rate of the jute export diity, 1 thínk 
it nccessary lo say now that if, on account of siich a 
rediH;lion, lhe valiie to lhe growing provinces of tlieir 
Ijfrccntagís were malerialiy reduced, it would be neces- 
sary lo coiisPdcr whether in the circumslanccs those 
provinces reipiired additioiiul assistaiice either in the 
forni of a change in the jute duty pcrceiilage or other- 
wisc. 


Serious Arah Disturhances in Palestine 

There have bocn serious disturbances by tlie 
Arabs in Palestino aceompanied with bloodshed 
and loss of life. Perhaps thcy still continue, 
though a Reuter^s telegrain, datod London, May 
27, States that a coinmuniqiié from the Iligh 
Commissioner for Palestine to the C^olonial 
Office States that the situation throughout the 
country is much quicter. 

The present imrest, as wcll as past dis- 
turbanees in rccent times, may be regarded as 
due to the scttlement of Jews from abroad in 
Palestine, their ancient home. That in the 
course of the latcst disturbances “ Jewish crops 
firc being burned,” Icnds support to this view. 


Riots again in Syria 

There was recurrcnco of riots in Syria. As 
to their cause, the reader is referred to two notes 
in our last issue, jiagc 582. 

Secondary Educaíion in the 
Panjab & Bengal 

In this year^s matrieulation examination of 
the Panjab LTniversity more than 20 ihousand 
candidates appeared. The Panjab has a popula- 
tion of 23 millions in round numbers. The pro¬ 
vinces of Assam and Bengal, which are served 
by the Calcutta LInivcrsity, have a population 
of moro than 60 millions. llence, if secontlary 
educíition wcn* as vvides|)read in thesc two 
provinces, relatively s])eaking as in the Panjab, 
Calcutta University should have had at least 
50,000 thousand candidates for its matrieulation 
examination. But it has had this year half 
that number. 

Dr. Jivaraj Mehta on Ayurvedic & 

Unani Systems of Medicine 

Dr. Jivaraj Mehta, the distinguished 
medicai man of Boinbay, believes that Ayur¬ 
vedic and Unani physicians are able to snggesi 
medicines which the very poor can afford.” For 
this and other reasons lic is not opposed to the 
Systems which tliey follow, nor to the cstablish- 
ment in índias allopathic medicai collegcs 
of cliairs of these systems. Were they to be 
instituted, it would be possiblc in these collegcs 
to teach students the relevant knowledge about 
“driígs or household remedies which lhe poor 
can biiy convcnicntly.” 

Ciiltivation of Indian Medicinal Plants 

Dr. Jivaraj Mehta also strongly advocates, 
in his presidential address at the medicai 
praetitioners' eonference held at Bhusawal, the 
cnitiyation of medicinal phmts on a large scale 
and in a soientifie manner in order that the 
drug industry may be adequately developed in 
this country. 

In this connection we would invite the 
attention of all concerned to the second, revised 
and grcatly cnlarged, edition of the late Major 
B. p. Basu’s monumental work on Indian 
Medicinal Plants. This wwk will grcatly help 
both physicians and the manufacturers of drugs 
in their avocations. It lias been revised and 
brought up to date by Father Blatter, S.J. and 
Father Caius, S.J., of Bombay and Dr. Mhaskar 
of Poona. Foreign manufacturers of medicines 
from Indian plants are sure to utilize it to their 
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advantage. Indian inanufacturers should be 
oqiially entorprining. Tliree oiit of thc four 
volunietí oí tlie t(*xt of the work and thc four 
portfolios of i)latt\s are ready and thc fourth 
volume will be imblished as soon as thc índex is 
ready. 

All-India Depressed Classes Conference 

The All-lndia Deprosse<l Classes Con- 
ferenee, held last inonth nt lAieknovv luuler lhe 
j)resi(lentshi[) of Mr. Rasiklal Biswas of Bcngal, 
uiged that no nieinber of thc (hípressed classes 
should change his religion till thc final deeision 
was taken by the next session of lhe (4)nference. 
II (*xpr(*s.sed full eoníidence in Dr. Ambedkar, 
íil)i)oinled a eommiitec with Dr. Ambedkar as 
l^r(‘sid(‘nt to eonsid(‘r the (|U(*.stion of conversion 
and submit its report to the next Conference, 
ju’oti‘sled against the use of the word 
“Jlarijan,” and re(|uested the (lov(‘rMment to 
make airangements for th(‘ frec primary educa- 
tion of depressed elass children. Also, 

Tile ConfiTcnrc drew lhe attentíun of lhe Govern- 
nioiit to íorml Juboiir {begar) and reqiiestcd ihcm to 
appoiiit u coiumiUee consisliiiji; of one iMiropeaii, one 
Miihliin, ono liiiuhi and two rntMnbors of thc depressed 
c'1ass(‘s to enqiiire and sii{!gesl ways and nicaiiH for its 
abolilíoii. 

Practical Closing of África to Indian 
Settlement 

Lord Olivier, a former Secretary of State for 
índia, has writlen a letter to the London Times 
tlrawing atlention to lhe adverse effect upon 
Indian emigralion to South África and Kenya 
of th(‘ policies adopled by thc doniinion govern- 
ment in lhe former and thc British (íovernment 
in the latter. Two fiucstions that he asks are : 

“Have not oiir Indian fellow-siibjects a betler claini 
to cfmsidcration in any such controversy as ihis than 
(rcrmans, Poles or Italians ? What are í.ord Linlithgow 
and Lord Xilland thinking on this point 

Indians will be gratefiil to him for his letter. 
But why does he not denounce tlie íinti-Indian 
policy of the governments of Canada, Australia 
íind New Zealand also? 

Mexican Fruit Exporís 

We rcad in the Weckhj Ncacs Sheet, issued 
by the Government of México : 

Exporls of Mexican fruits to thc United States and 
Japan have grown considerably, aceording to figures 
íurnished by the Ministry of National Economícs, an 
increas:; in the ease of fresh bananas alone having been 
registered from . . . 5.467,171.00 lo 11.920,384.00 pesos’ 
worth, whilfí lemons junípcd frora 1.106,139.00 to 
4.514,916.00 pesos and inelons from 955,336.00 to 
2.134,078.00 pesos. 


The fact should be noted that a strong demand for 
lemons in Germany is cxpected due to the cessation of 
siipplies from Italy, which will stimulatè Mexican exports 
of this particular fruit considerably during the course of 
the year. The demand for other fruits has also been 
strong, cspccially peeled nuts,. pine nuts, cocoaniits, 
oranges and watermelons, over 100,000.00 pesos’ worth ■ 
having l)cen exporled of each one of these. 

The Government of índia and our 
Cíhambers of Connnerce ought to be tible to say- 
what is being done to develo]) our fruit-growing 
induslry for increasing consumption in the 
country as well as export. 

Congress Foreign l)epartment\s 
Circular 

Ai.i.ahabad, May 25. 

Thc Foreign Department- of the Indian National 
Congress has sent circulurs to organi/ations of variuiis 
descriptions oiitside índia and lo Indians overseas from 
the A. 1. C. C. oíTuc al Swaraj Bhawan, Allahabad. 
One eircuiur sent in thc name of Pandit Jawaharlal Nelirii, 
President' of thc Indian National Congress and o( 
Dr. Rammanohar Lohia, Ilead of th*' Foreign Department 
and addressed to thc freedom movenients in'otluT cohmial 
and s -mi-eolonial eoiintries says : - , 

“ Oiir Mriiggle for freedom in this country has iniieh 
in coniinon with yoiir freedom striiggle, for we both,' 
together with many i>lher natitms and p«‘op)es, have lo 
face imperialism in its varioiis aspeets. We have. long 
sympathised with eaeh qther and* reali/ed that this 
eommon bond linited iis. We feel; however, that lhe 
csscntial oneiiess of this should lead to greater knowledge 
and appreeiatíon of eaeh other so that eaeh one of iis, 
engrossed as we are in our own national striiggle, should 
kecp lhe larger end in view and fashion oiir own work 
necordingly.”—fZ/i/Ved Press, 

Riglu Move in Trade Union Congress 
Session 

Bomiiay, May- 10. 

The Trade Union Congress Session eame' lo a con- 
clusion on Monday afler it had adopte<l sdveral resolu- 
lions. 

The firsl ihree resolulions ratifíed lhe deeision al- 
ready arrived at by lhe body on Sunday in regãrd to 
(1) lhe new constitiition, Í2) offering co-operalion to the . 
Indian National Congress, and (3) unily belween the • 
Trade Union Congress and National Trade Union Fede¬ 
ral ion on the basis proposed by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehrii, 
lhe Congress President. 

By another resolutií)n lhe Trade Union Congress 
welcomed lhe Lucknow Congress resolulion to bring the 
Congress in closer relalion with lhe workers and peasants, 
and further requeslcd the Indian National Congress to 
give the A. 1. T. U. Congress direct aífiliation. 

Mr. P. N. Saprus and Sir A. H. GhazjMvüs 
Coastal Traffic Bill 

France, Greecc, PortuRal, Rússia, Spain, 
Turkey, Japan, and thc United States of 
America are the principal countries which at 
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present reserve tlicir Coastal traffic to national 
'vessels. Argentina, Brazil and Chile reserve 
siich trade to their national vessels but permit 
foreign vessels to carry passengers from onc port 
• to another. Great Britain herself in times past 
‘ built up her large mercantile marine by her 
Navigation Jjaws, which discriíninated against 
foreign shipping. These laws wcre in force so 
/long. as it was necessary, and were withdrawn 
only -wlie^n, Britisli supromacy at sea being fully 
established, they boeame superfluous and served 
oíily to irritate otlier eoiintrios, which adopted a 
rctaliatory j)olicy. It is also well known, as 
^eaders of Major B. *D. Basu\s Rum of Indian 
. Trade and Indmtrics are awan», that thc Chief 
Britfeh industries were built up on the ruins of 
Indian industries destroyed by thc arm of 
political injustice. 

Mr. Kshitish Cíliandra. Ncog^” wanted to 
have a law passed for reserving coastal traffic in 
Indian waters to national vessels. This duty 
was latcr transferred to Mr. Haji as one better 
equipi^cd to pilot it through the legislature. The 
Indian public. need not bc reininded of the fatc 
of Mr. Haji^s Bill. 

A similar bill cannot now bc introdueed in 
the Assembly or the Council of State with 
expectation of a better fate. What Britain 
herself onoc djd, and inay again do to protcct 
herself against Italian, American or Japanese 
competition and what is still done by the 
countries naiiied in the íirst few lines of this 
^note, has beerrdubbed. ** discrimination by the 
*Brk,ish parliament in last ycar^s (iovcrnment of 
Índia Act. The Indian legislature has becn 
inade po\vèrless to cominit the heinous crime of 
such “ discrimination ” bctween ships owncd by 
Tndians or Indian companies and those owncd 
by .forcigners or foreign companies. Our 
“ Swnraj Parliament can not only not exclude 
foreign ships from our Coastal traffic, it cannot 
even grani any subsidies, bounties or any other 
form of State aid to Indian vessels for which 
British ships doing business here will not bc 
equally eligible. 

Under the circumstances, the utmost that 
can be done to help national vessels has bcen 
attcmpted to be done by the hon’blc Mr. P. N. 
Sapru by thc introduction in the Council of State 
of a bill to control unfair competition in the 
Coastal trade. It has bcen sponsored in the 
Assembly by Sir A. H. Ghaznavi. It is a very 
l^^st measure giving thc Govcrnor-General in 
H|h^to íix minimum rates and to prohibit 
rebates when he is satisfied that 
^^^^^H|^ion exists in the Coastal trade. 


Bengal Government & the Niemeyer 
Report 

The comments of the Bengal Government 
on the Niemeyer Report are eminently fair. 
Bengal ought to have got more from the prooeeds 
of the income-tax and the whole of the proceeds 
from the export duty on the jute produced in 
Bengal. The Bengal Government have given 
unanswerablc reasons for the position taken up 
by them. Lord Zcítland, as a fornier Governor 
of Bengal, cannot be unawarc of the soundness 
of thc Bengal (lOvernmcnPs arguments. But all 
in vain. The communal decision discriíninated 
against Bengal more than against any other 
province, the white paper did so, the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee's Report followed 
suit, the Government of índia Act went one 
better, and the coup de grace has come from the 
Niemeyer Report and the Secretary of State^s 
despatch accepting it in its entirety. Bengal 
miist resolve to advance in thc face of all sorts 
of handicaps and opposing combinations. 

Mokhtar Ahmad Ansari 

In Mokhtar Ahmad Ansari the country 
has lost an eminent patriot, a Mussalman 
nationalist, a distinguished physician, a man of 
cosmopolitan synipathies and a great gentleman. 

Fear of imprisonmcnt did not deter him 
from taking part in the Non-co-operation move- 
ment. Nor did lhe rigours of jail life lead him 
after his release to sever his connection with 
Congress. IIo had to retire from the field of 
active politics owing to reasons of health. How 
precarious his health had become was cruelly 
demonstrated by his sudden death in a railway 
tiain. 

He w^as a sage counsellor, and, as such, 
enjoyed the full confidonce and intimate friend- 
ship of Maliatma üandhi. There was no 
narrow communalism in his political and social 
Outlook. * 

Many ruling ehiefs and princes and 
other wealthy mon of various religious eom- 
munities wc‘re umong his clientele. But the 
handsome retainers and fees which he got from 
them did not go to enrich him. What he got 
from the rich lu‘ spent for his poor patients, 
giving them not only medicai advice, but 
medicine and diet also, and sometimes lodgings, 
too, so that his palatial residcnce was not un- 
often like a hospital. And those he helped carne 
from diffcrent religious communities. His 
charities of other kinds, too, were extensive and 
non-communal in eharacter. Many are the 
students who owe their education to him—some 
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in foreign countries. His hospitality, too, was which I duly forwarded to the great American 
lavish and truly oriental and cosmopolitan in friend of Índia. This trcatment of me, a 
charactcr. stranger, by the great and good doctor and 

leadcr I could not but contrast with that of 



Mokhtar Ahmad Anaari 


anothcr leader (to whom 1 was not a stranger) 
who never even acknowlcdged the receipt the 
typescript and a copy each of the first and 
second editions of the book (bcforc it had been 
proscribed), all sent to him by registered post 
successively. 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee dicd last month at the 
age of 82—full of ycars and honours. His death 
cannot be said to bc untiinely. But it leavcs, 
all the same, a gap in the business world and 
in the sphere of social and educational welfare 
Work which thcre is no one in Bengal to fill. 
He lost his father at the age of seven, and owed 
his cducation to others—partieularly to his 
mothcr, to whosc mcinory he eliing till his last 
days with the most tender affeetion and rever- 
ence. When the Socicty for the Improvement 
of Baekward Classes in Assam and Bengal, of 
which he was President, celebrated his cightieth 
birthday at the Calcutta Albert Hall and when, 
after divine Service, Dr. P. K. Aeharji, Secre- 
tary to the Society, referred in feeling tenns 
to an incident in his early life connectcd with 
his mother. Sir R. N. Mookerjee wept like a 
inolherless child. 

After receiving general edueation up to the 
standard re(juired for beginning his enginecring 
edueation at th(! Presideney Coílege, Calcutta— 
th(! Enginecring Collcge at Sibjmr had not then 
been established, he joined the enginecring 
classes. He could not, however, complete his 


His high position in the medicai profession 
was a proof of the excellent edueation and train • 
ing in the healing art which he had received 
in índia and England. This he utilized for 
his practice. He went to hclp Turkey with an 
ambulance in Ttaly’s war against thç former 
country. He wanted aftcrwards to render 
similar hclp to China but could not obtain the 
necessary permission. 

Apart from his attainrnents in the scicnce 
and art of medicine, his general cultun; was 
of a high order. 

I never had the honour of being introduced 
to him. Nevertheless, when I wrote to him for 
his opinion of the Rev. .1. T. Sundcrland’8 
índia in Bondage beforc its publication, send- 
ing him a copy of the entire typescript of the 
book, he proinptly sent me a reply addressing 
me like a personal friend and afterwards sent 
me a well written apprcciatíon of the book, 


course for a degree in enginecring. But he had 
.so mastered the principies of enginecring and 
such wcre hi.s intellcctual powers, industry, 
character, business. capacity and mcthodical 
liabits, that he rose to bc a most successful 
engineer and a business magnate who was head 
of two of the biggest firms in Calcutta. 

Though hc had become rich and attained 
high rank in society, he did not become purse- 
proud—he never forgot that he was once very 
poor. Nor did he forget the village Bhabla 
in the Twenty-four Pargannas district where he 
was born. He cndowed this village with 
educational institutions and sanitary amenitíes 
which fcw villages in Bengal possess. Nor were 
his charities confincd to this village. Th»* 
number of poor people whom he relieved ’ . 
known. The Society for the Impr»' . 
Baekward Classes, to which refe . 
made above, owcs to him help which at 
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shape of substantial annual subscription!:^ but 
also donations to its pennanent fund. He got 
money for it froin others also by writing per- 
sonal letters to many well-to-do incn, Indian 
and Eiiropcan, and, so long as he 
had sufíicicnt strength left, he 
attended its oommittee meetings 
and guided and followcd the dctails 
of its Work regularly. The giving 
of 80 much time to onc institution 
was’no easy thing for a busy man 
like him, considcring that this 
Society has some 450 school? 
scattercd over most of the dis- 
tricts of Bengal and Assam and 
some othor activhies, too. All 
this we writc from pcrsonal know- 
ledgc, which we do not possess 
in respect of other institutions 
with which he was connected. 

Ho did not lake part in politics. 

But he r e s p c c te d political 
workers whom he knew to br 
selfless. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
wlu) enjoyed his estoem and con- 
fidence, he helped with a regulai 
inonthly dakshina. That sub¬ 
stantial amounts were subscribed 
for the Chittaranjan Seva Sadan 
was due not a little to the fact 
that he had agreed to be the 
honorary treasurer of the fund. 
and it may be presumed that he 
eonsented to be its treasurer 
because he believed in the reality 
of D e s h b a n d h u C. R. Das’s 
renunciatidn. 

We have it on the authority 
of one who, though much younger. 
knew Sir Rajendra Nath 
intimately and enjoyed his con- 
fidence that Government sounded 
him as to whether he would accept 
the position of a “ delegate ” to the so-oalled 
Indian Round Table Conference. He did not 
agree, as he did not believe that Government 
Were inclincd to confer any self-governing 
powcrs on the people, and presumably he did 
not care to be unpopular with his eountrymcn 
by going on a fooPs errand and being used as a 
naw in the hands of the bureaucracy. 

in Bombay 

Bombay. 

performed the opening ceremony 
the “ Bengal Silk Stores ” at 
, niimber of guests were present, 
^agtndas T. Master, Mr. Ggnpat 


Shanker Desai, Mr. Ramdas Pratap and Mrs. Kusum 
Ben Patel. 

The shop stocks handspun and handwoven silk 
produced in Vishnupur, Bankiira district, Bengal. 

Mrs. Niddu, speaking in Hind i, said that Bengal 


wa» her provincr. though she had settled down el.se- 
whcre, her ancestors had come from Bengal and she 
haíl a Soft corncr in her heart for lhe province. Bengal 
was fainous for its silks, and while it waa fine, it was 
cheap also. 

Rammohun Roy Birthday in Lahore 

• Lahore. 

The birth anniversary of Raja Rammohan Roy was 
celcbraled on Siinday, the 24th Mav, in the Sadhan 
Ashrum Hall, under the presidentship of Dr. Satyapal, 
Presidem, the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee. 

The Presideiif .«aid that he considered it an honoiir 
to preside over that meeling, because Raja Rammohan 
Roy was a great leader, a pecrless patriot, a great 
interpreter of true religion, a devoted friend of humanity, 
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and a trustcd son of índia who endeavoiired to save índia 
from it8 disniption and disunion. 

Laia Sham I.aK M.L.A., said that thcí Raja was a 
triie friend and saviour of women; he fought for their 
rights, he saved them froiii that inhiiman practice “Satí’*; 
he also fought against many an evil and injurious, 
ignoranl and .siiperstitious ciistom whereof thc Hindu 
women were helpless victima. The Raja proclairaed the 
snlidarity of human brothcrhood and the worship nf one 
tnie God. 

Mr. Yakiih Khan, Editor, “The Lighl,” dtclared that 
the Raja prcached a religion which aske<i pcople to 
respcct human bcings as human beings but not as Hindus 
or Miissalmans. The Brahnio Samaj, the founder of 
which was Raja Rammohan, stood for the essentials of 
all religions and the fundamental rights of all religions. 
The Raja*s appcal to the peopJe of his day was that all 
nv’n and women shoiild be given freedom to raise them- 
aelves to their full stutiire of manhood an<l womanhood. 

Prof. Ross Wilson said that the Raja was dear to 
him because he maintained his individiiality without 
getting himself submcrged or overpowered by his caste 
or commiiníty and because he let the richness of his 
individuality rcveal itself in three great virtiics of man- 
kind, namely, eoiirage, independence, which was linked 
with sweet reasonableness and the consciousness of thc 
siipreme reality of God. 

l). P. Liberal Committee’s Resolutions 

Allaiiabad, May 26. 

At a ineeting of the Committce of the U. P. Liberal 
Association held under the prisidency of Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamani, a resolution was passed protesting against 
the incarceration of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bosc “again 
without charge or trial.” Such a proceeding was 
characterised as “opposed to all notions of justice” and 
being “ hoiind lo accentuate discontent.” The Committce 
expressed the opinion that it was imprrative “either that 
Mr. Bose be set frre or a regular charge be drawn up 
against him and he be placed before a Judicial Tribu¬ 
nal in ord‘r to vindicate his innocence.” 

The C o m m i! f e e aocorded sirong support to 
I)r. Bhagavan Das’ Bill validating inter-caste marriages 
among Hindus and thc Coastal Traffic Bill sponsored by 
Mr. P. N. Sapru in the Council of State and by 
Sir A. H. Ghuznavi in the Asscmbly. 

Venereal Diseases in the Army in 
índia 

Apronling fo the report on thc health of 
British and Indian soldiers in índia for tlie yetir 
1934, there wcre 34.1 casos of venereal diseases 
for every 1000 British soldiers afçainst 10.8 cases 
for every 1000 Indian soldiers. 

CalciUta University Fellowship for 
Blind Scholar 

For thc first time in the history of the 
Caloutta University, and f)erliaps in- that of 
other Indian universities, too, a blind yoiinK 
graduate is being sent abroad for fiirther studies. 
He is Mr. Subodh Chandra Ray, m.a., b.l., who 
haa bcen blind froin the very beginning of his 
educational career. The University Senate has 
awarded him one of the Ghosh Travelling 


Fellowships for 1936-37 to enable him to 
prosccute advanced study and rcscarch on the 
snbjcet of Edueation of the Blind/^ at present 
íit the Royal Normal Collcge in London, which 
has agreod to give him spccial facilities. He 
inay snbsequcntly go to America to study at 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind at 
Massachusetts. There are aboiit 60,000 blind 
pcoplc in Bengal, whercas in Calrutta there is 
provision for teaching only 100 blind pupils in 
the blind sohool in Caloutta. Mr. Ray’s return 
to índia after finishing his studies abroad may 
give a fillip to the edueation of the blind. 

Grant for Training Primary School 
Women Teachers 

The Senate of lhe Calcutta University has 
sanetioned a speeial grant of Rs. 3,000 to the 
Nari Siksha Saniiti, a society for the edueation 
of women of which í^ady Abala Bosc is the 
foundress and seeretary, in fiirtherance of the 
Samiti^s soheme for training women teachers for 
Bengal village primary girls^ schools, the amount 
to be given from the Rai Viluirilal Mitra 
Bahadur Bcquest Fimd which yields Rs. 48,000 
per annum. This is a commendable grant. 

Perhaps it would be dcsirable to spend 
largcr amounts, out of Ihis fiind, for the spread 
of primary and secondary edueation for gírls in 
Bengal. 

Aeronauties in University Studies 

The Senate of the Calcutta University has 
introduced A(‘roiuiuties as an alt(‘riiative subjcct 
in the course of studies for the Bachelor of 
Engincering Examination in Civil and Mecha- 
nical Engincering. This has not been done a 
day too soon. 

Famine in Bengal 

It is officially admitted that there is great 
scarcity of food in the districts of Mursliida- 
bad, Khulna, Hooghly, 24-Parganas, Nadia, 
Biirdwan, Birbhum and Bankura. Non-offieial 
in forma tion published in the dailies shows ^hat 
other arcas, too, are affected, Noakhali, for 
exainple. 

All the relicf organizations which havo 
been working in all these afTected areas, deserve 
to be helpetl by tlie charitable publie to go o- 
with their philanthropie activities. .uities 
appeals appear in the Calcutta Tnd’ Nor were 

village. Th^ 

Famine in Bankura .e relieved ^ > 

y k*:^pain, 

From editorial notes in^ olates of 

and from an illustration which at 
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Relief Centre of the Bankura Sammilani at Ratanpur 
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readers are aware that there is acute dístress 
in Bankura district. Out of its total popula- 
tion of elcven lakhs, iive lakhs are affected. 
According to the latcst official figures and 
accounts, the number of persons who attended 
the tcst relicf works increascd to 144,681 from 
107,059 in the previous week. Peopíe of the 
higher castes such as Brahmins and Rajputs do 
not usually attend relief works frorn a sense of 
respectability. But hunger is driving them to 
do 80 . That is the official statement. It showp 
the very urgent need of relief. 

One of the non-official organizations which 
have been giving relief in Bankura is the 
Bankura Sammilani, which has done famine 
relief work satisfactorily on previous oceasions, 
and which has been condueting a Medicai Schooí 
with hospital attached for more than a decade. 
Help for famine relief meant for this organiza- 
tion may be sent either to the editor of this 
Journal, who is its President, or to Mr. Rishindra 
Nath Sarkar, m.a., b.l., Advocate, who is its 
Seeretary. His address is 20B, Sankharitola 
East, Calcutta. 

Bengal Requires Outside Help 

As many districts in Bengal are faminc- 
stricken and other districts are by no raeans 
in affluent circumstances, the charitable public 
in Bengal, though they are doing their bit, are 
not able to render all the help required. Hence 
assistanee from outside is urgently needed. 
which wc hope will be forthcoming. 

Help Asked For From Indians Abroad 

On previous oceasions of famine we remem- 
ber to have received substantial help from our 
sisters and brethren abroad. We hope on the 
present oceasion also their fraternal synipathy 
will move them to come to the rescuc of their 
fellow-countrymen in distress to whatever 
extent they can afford. 

We are glad to read in the papers that 
already the Indian students of Joliannesberg, 
South África, have sent £25 to Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru for famine relief in Bengal. 


An ohject of .the Congress 

A circular addressed by the Foreign Depart¬ 
ment of the Indian National Congress, to peaoe, 
labour and other anti-imperialist organizations 
abroad says: 

“The Congre»8, you know, is carrying on stniggle 
for independence of índia and for social and economic 
betterment of Indian masses. That stniggle is essentially 
anti-imperialist, and it has vital importanc» in world 
stniggle against imperialism.«. is onr desire to give 
it this wider perspective, am! with this ohject wc seek 
the co-operation of the organizations in other parts of 
the world which also <«tniggle against imperialism 
in its various aspects. There may he many differences 
in our approach to this question, hut we feei giire that 
there is much in common also, and that we can co- 
operate in a larger measnre to our mutual advantage.”' 

The Congress & Indians Overseas 

It is stated in another circular, addressed by 
the Foreign Department of the Indian National 
Congress to Indians abroad : 

“One of the apecial objccts of this riepartment is 
to keep in toiich, and co-operate with onr coiintrymen 
abroad. Wc triist that you will help us in this work 
to our mutual advantage, and will keep us informed of 
the activíties, political, economic and cultural, of our 
countrymen in that part of the world as well as of lhe 
disabilities they suffer from. We shall gladly give 
publicity to them here and render you such other 
Service as is in our power.” 

France’s Complicity in Italo-Abyssinian 
War 

According to the terms on which France 
was allowed to construet and maintain a rail- 
way Une from her harbour at Djibouti to the 
interior, she was bound to convey all arms and 
ammunition to the Emperor of Abyssinia landed 
there for him. But, whereas she gave this 
facility to Ilaly, she allowed all arms and 
ammunition meant for the Negus to remain at 
Djibouti. This was the criminal complicity of 
the Frcnch Government which has been defeated 
by the French socialists in the recent election. 
Will this soeialist victory cure France, at least 
for a time, of her leanings towards Italy? 

Soeialist Government in Spain 

Spain has long ceased to be one of the ^reat 
powers. Still the establishment of a soeialist 


govemment in that country adds to the streniHJ 
Dr. Birbal Sahni, F. R. S. of anti-imperialist forces in the world. ,ji^nitle8 

We congratulate Professor Dr. Birbal Sahni » r • v,.orf. Nor were 

on his election to a Fellowship of the Royal Congress Circular to Citera^^^^ village. Th»* 
Society in Great Britain. The other Indians Cultural Groups jjg yelieved * • 

^jadmitted to this great distinction are the late A third circular of the^Ug imnr<' ' 

Mr. R^anujam, Sir. J. C. Bose, Sir C. V. of the Indian National refe ”1 

‘Raman wd Dr. Meghnad Saba. literary and cultural gror^ which at 
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will be the special tuk of the Foreign Depart¬ 
ment to prepare íor the Imnefit of frienda outaide, 
regular chroniclea of happenínga in índia and objecthre 
aurveya of her political and thought movementa. We 
would likewiae attempt to interpret the eventa and 
thought currenta of your country to our own people. 

^*There may exiat differencea in our outlook. But 
there is a greater measure of agreement in our common 
endeavour to íntroduce peace and equality among 
hations, and to aecure healthier and beautiful life íor 
the mass of our peoples. We have no doubt that cloaer 
contacta betwecn you and ua wíll prove to be of 
mutual advantage .”—United Press» 

Brüish United Front of the Left 

As the British Conservative Party is divided into 
factions and cliques, aeveral of the Labour and Liberal 
stalwarts are campaigning for a ** United Front Govern¬ 
ment of the Left.” They are trying to form a united 
i)lock of the following parties* or groups: 

(1) Left Liberais; 

(2) Left Conservatives; 

(3) Labourites; and 

(4) Communists. 

The policy, on which a very large agreement could 
be obtained, is outlined.as follows : 

Full support for the Leagtie; 

Strcngthened sanctions; 

Jncreasing friendship with Rússia and France; 

'i Nationalization of lhe coai mines, and other 
progressivo measures .—United Press. 

Where does índia come in? 

/ 

Principal Charles Albert King 

The preinaturc death of Mr. Charles Albert 
King, principal of the Engineering College of the 
RenareatUniversity, removes an eamest worker 
'*in the field of Indian education. He rendered 
invaluable Service to that university by building 
■up its engineering college and by working for 
.17 years as a member of its senate, syndicate 
•“and council. 

'Hess Revolution in Bolivia 

has becn a bloodless revolution in 
Ve do not know whethcr a revolution 
•y there. But assuraing it was, a 
must be welcomed by all peace- 
pw govemmcnt is expected to 
policy. 

.Ready for War ? 

ould burst over our heads, 
ave a long time to expand 
Ted Sir Thomas Inskip, 
àtes of the Ministry for 
(•ifence in the House of 
>, last. He added, 

^ed with an outpnt capacity that 
\24 honra’ notice to meet the 
Iwn ícale. The Governmfcnt U 


now leady to allocate contracta to firma hitherto engaged 
on peace time work. 

Among many mattera engaging attention weie 
queationa of battleahipa and the fleet of air arm. 

A aulxommittee under Sir William Befaeridge had 
been appointed to arrange food aupply for civilian 
population in war time. The Miniater waa alao engaged 
in meaaurea for the protection of merchant ahipping, 
air-craft defence and paaaive meaaurea for the defence 
of the civil population.— ReiUer. 

If it breaks out, what sort of a war will it 
be? War of self-defence, or of defence or 
extension of empire abroad, or war for helping 
a wcak nation? Moral judgment of it will 
depend on its character. 

Mr. Nehru on the Communal Decision 

In his speech at the recent session of the 
Trade Union Congress Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru condemned the communal decision as 
absurd and useless—^though the vast majority 
of politically-minded Moslems (who are com- 
munally-minded as well) appear to consider it 
quite just and reasonable and very useful. Âs 
on previuus oceasions, he said it had to be fought 
but that any attempt to oppose it would be a 
waste of energy. Ho\i' a thing can be fought 
without opposing it directly or indirectly, we do 
not understand. He said that the main object 
of Indians was to get Swaraj, and when the 
country had got freedoin the communal decision 
would disappear automatically. But many 
Indians, including ourselves, think that deci- 
síon is and would continue indefinitely to be 
a great obstacle in the way of winning Swaraj. 
Judged by the public expression of their opinions 
and by their public conduet, the vast majority 
of politically-minded Moslems prefer British- 
raj combined with communal discrimination in 
their favour to genuine and unqualilied Swa-raj 
under which there would not be any graded 
citizenship but there would bc equal citizcnship 
for eveiy individual irrespective of sex, race, 
creed, colour or caste. They would like to have 
Swa-raj with the substance of the communal 
decision preserved. Mr. Jinnah’s outburst at 
Lord Linlithgow’s observation that he would 
maintain a strictly impartial attitude, is an 
index to the prevaiiing Moslem mentality. 

It is difficult to understand why Moslems 
who like the communal decision should combine 
with others to strive for a Swaraj under which 
that. decision would vanish automatically. 

Âs for the argument that the communal 
decision would vanish automatically if and whe|;^ 
freedom wcre won and therefore we need not 
oppose it, why, many other evils also would 
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then vanúh automatically—for example, the 
restrictiuns on civil liberty. Must we not then 
fight tbem also? Wliat is the use then of the 
Pandifs proposcd Civil Liberties Union? 

Joint Session of British AssociatUm S; 
Indian Science Congréss 

The British Assucialion of Great Britain, it ia under- 
stoud, has fur the firat time in Its eventful career 
drcided tu huJd a joint session with the Indian Science 
Congréss iii January, 1938, and in índia. 

This wüuld be a memorablc eveiil and is a 
com])liment to Indian scieiitists. 

But we must not be dcluded into forgetüng 
that more thau 90 per cent of us are totally 
illiterate and liave not even lieard tlie namc of 
Science. We must not slackcn in tiic least our 
cfiorts for universal literacy and education. 

Woman Head of Medicai Department 
in Travancore 

Tbivandrum. 

A woman will again be appointcd as actiiig head 
of lhe Travancore State Medicai Department when 
Dr. J. Simpson, the Durbar Physician, goes on leave 
shortly, for three monlhs. The Travancore Government 
have decided to appoinl Vaidya Sastra Kusala, Dr. 
(Mrs.) Poonon Lukhose, Superinlendent, Women and 
Children’s Hospital, Trivandrura, as aeting Durbar 
Physician during the period. Mrs. Lukhose has acled 
before as head of the State Medicai Department. She 
was also the hrst woman meniber of lhe Travancore 
Legislative Council, and the title of Vaidya ^ Sastra 
Kusala was conferred on her lasl year I y His Highness 
the Alaharaja on lhe oceasion of lhe Birthday Durbar. 

Mrs. Lukhose was ihc firsl ladv to be the head of 
a department in Travancore. 

A. E. Housman 

Mr. A. E. Housman, the distinguished 
English poet, is no more in this world. He died 
at the age of 87. His poetic output was not 
considerable; but what he wrote and published 
was sufficient to give him an honoured place 
among modern poets, because of the high quality 
of his poems. 


In the middle of las^ century England waa^urged 
to follow the example of certain foreign States inSvnich 
the compulsory medica] examination of prostituteVi, or 
women suspccted of being prostitutos, and the licensing 
of brothels had lieen established as a measure of pohgMt^ 
and one of public health. In 1864, England took the 
fírst step towards siich a system by passing the fírst of 
the ContagiouH Diseases Acts, applying to eleven garrison 
tuwns. For iwenty-two year» a battle raged over this 
qiiestion, some wishing lo exlend, others to exlinguidh, 
the system. Then the opponenls won their victory, and 
the Ac*l8~for by this time ihcre were more Acts thgn, 
one on lhe Statute-book- -were repealed. The repeal waa 
one of the íew aehieveiiicnts of the short Parliament 
of 1886 in wliich the first Home Riile Bill was defeated.^ 
The sequei is interesting and instruetive. For whereas 
England was lirged lo follow the Continenl, it has turned 
out that it is the Continenl thal has followed England. 
Out of forty-sevcn eoiintries that had sei up the licensed- 
hoiise system. twenty-four have abolished it and fourteen 
have set up (>>mmihsions of Inquiry. 

Experienre was to teach not only Englishmen but 
dortors in olher roíiiilries as well that the view tha 
th^se methods could be made an cíicctive weapon again^ 
the spread of diseasc was an illusion. It was also t< 
show, ab we kní>w now from the investigations carriec 
out by the Leagiie of Nations, that the licensed system 
is the chief sourre of the wliite slave traffic. ‘We hav( 
dt^finite cvidencc that licensed houses create a steady 
demand for ncw women and that the démiiu 
íh met by trailic and causes both national am 
international iraffir.’ This ipith, declared by the Leagm 
of Nations experts in 1927, has been abundantly provet 
by Mr. FlexneFs elaboratc siudy, and it was divined b] 
De Laveleye, th»* eminent economisl, more than hall \ 
century ago. 

The heroine» of the agitation was, of courae 
Mrs. Josephine But ler, wife of Canon Butier, who vat 
at one time Principal of Líverpool College, and daugtol 
of John Grey, who had worked with Clarkson in M 
criisades against slavery. She liad every .gift that 
woman could need for the task she had undertal^j^ 
For she added to striking beauty and charm of pesÍQU 
a quíck and original mind, a passionate feeling «uH 
liberty, and an ardent inissionury spirit, to aU of 
her cloquence cnabled her to do full justice. To undW^ 
stand the sacrifice that her task demanded we ivílCi . 
remember that most respectable people thougbín at 
speclacle of a woman sppakiiig in public^^ipj^y qJ 
subjects was an oiitrage on public 

ent election. 

Lord WillinedorCs False Stalemmcc, at least 
, , . . isitaly? 

In a recent speech m 


Jubilee of Mrs. 
Achievement 


Josephine ButleFs 


The following extracts from The Manchester 
Guardian tell of the enoch-making achievement 
òf Mrs. Josephine Buier : 
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PRINCIPAL S. ROY’S 

Epoch-makiag SdiUons oí 

Sakuntalam, Ratnavalf, Uttaracbarítain, 
Meghadutam, Laghu-Kaumudi, 
Mudra-Raksbasa, Swapiia-Vasavadattaiii, 
Siddhanta>Kanmudi, 

Philosophy of Ayurveda, 8ic. 

Write for IlluilrnUd Catalogue 
7 , Bh\\h.m Daiiv L\ne, CALCUTTA. 


For HonKeopaths/ 

«EW REMEDIES 

Aiimrthy collectioo írom the worthy peo of 
Late Dr. S. ÍC Bose, u m. s. (Gal.), mD. (Homoeo.) 

Jutt lika 

Gontaiiis all remedies of recent proviu^ 
here and abroad inoluding indigenoua drugs. 

^ Prioa Ra. 4 - 8 . 

Piioaa of HomMpathic Medicinaa raduead. 

^sk for naw catalogua. 

Economic Homoeo Pharmaçy 

TÍ*, Clive Street, Calcotta. 


Jusf ouf f Jusf ouf 1 

Books on Land Problem 

1. The Tenure of Agricultural Land 

—by Sachín Sen, M.A, B.L, Advocate. 

It discuss&s the principies of land tenure 
and shows the way to tenancy refoim 
in índia. ' 

Rs. 2 rM only> ' 

2. Studies in the Land Economics 

of Bengal 

—by Sacbin Sen, M.A, B.L., with Foraword 
by the H<m’ble Sir B. P. Singh Roy, 
Revenue Minister, Bengsl. 

Rs. <M>-0 oniy 

Invaluable guide fo undersianding the 
landiord-tenant problem in Bengal. 

Highly Bpoken of in the Press and by Economista. 

The Book Company 

C 0 LLEaE‘ 8 aUARE 

cAlcutta 




Dr. Rajanlkanfa Das, MA., MSc., Ph.D.v^ . 

SjpeeM Eoafèomistn International Labour Offtee, League of Nations : Formerly Leóiurer in Eoonomiõ»^ 
New York Unwereity : Some time Speeial Agent, Department of Labour^ Umted Statea OovermwnU 

PLANTATION LABOUR IN INDIA 

Price Rs 3. Poatage extra. 

The Times of Indle, May 26, 1931 

.It is the first systematic attempt to l>rmg togethcr all the available iníormation 

on the Bubject of plantation labour and as such t^s book ought to iind a place on tho shelf of every 
serious^student of the Indian labour problem.” 

IMPORTANT FOR THE CULTURED 

The Renaissance of Indian Art has now become an accomplished fact. Even the Western 
World of Art has given recognition to it. 

Speciaí Offer '' 

CHA'nERJEE’8 PICfURE ALBIIMs forin a «encB of Revcntecn nombers, each containing 
16 colourefí reprodiu tions Of ihi sp No 9 1 and 9 are out of prmK The other Fiftecn numbers — 
whtrh are all independent arc pnced at Ra 2 each, pofltage As 6. The usual price for these 
Fiftcon numbers is Rs 10 plu^ postage Rs 2 

A tmall numbcr of these sets of 15 are yct available So long ihey are ewailabU^ our 
reader«t r ^ following offer. 

^ Full Set of Fiftecn for Rs. 18-8. Post free In India 

4.dy Ten Numbers for Rs. 13-4. n n n n 

Any FIve Numbers for Rs. 7-0 w m w » 

121 por cent of tho above values shoiild aciompany V P. P. orders m stamps. Rebate 
to the samt cxttnF \^ill be gi>tn for delivery takcn by hand 

Only Ã few Sefs Leff 

CHATTERJEE'S^ Albums are of Great Value—Hietorical and Artistie. 

THE ARTISTS REPRESENTED IN THIS SERIES INCLUDE 


Abanindranath Tagore- The Master 

Nandalal Rose—Achar} a Kalabhavan, Santiniketan 

Gaganendranath Tagore—The Master and Creator 

of a school 

Asit ITaldar—Piincipal, Government School of Arts 

and Crafts Lucknow 
Abdur Rahman Chughtai—^The forcmost 

Musalman Painter 
Samarendianath Giipta—Piincipal, Mayo s hool of 

Art, ijahore 

Sarada Ukil—The famous painter of Delhí 


Mukul Dc—Principal Government School of Art, 

Caloutta 

Surendranath Kar— 'Kalabhavan, Santinikctan 
Bires^iar Sen—School of Arts and Crafts, Lucknow 

Deviprasad Ray Chowdhury—Principal GovernmeDt 
School of Arts and Crafts, Madras 

Kshitindranath Majiimdar—Indian Society of 

Oriental Arts 

Late Snrendranath Ganguh 

Late Upendra Kishore Ray Chowdhun 


The Modem Review Oífice 

130-2, Upper Circular Road, Oalcutta. 


^ GOLDEN BOOK OF TAGORE 

h A Uniqua Dooumant of Intamational Fellowship 

Contributors: Mahatma Qandhi, Romain Bolland, J C Bose, Albert Einstein, Jane 
tadams, ^&jA&nsnda Chatterjee, Johan Bojer, Thomas Mann, Jóhn Mastíicld, Theodore Dreiser, Maurice 
«terlmck, W. B. Yeato, Selma Lagerlof etc., etc. 

Only a Limited Namber of thia Bare Fiint Edition with 30 raluahle reproduction» in colour and 
lonocnrome, including some uníqpe portrait studies of the Poet are available. Pnca Rs. 20. Post Frae. 

Apply to De, K. D. NA<G, 283, Park Cirous, Calcutta, India.. 



P/iant: B. B. 32S1 

AéPtss : 120'2, Upper Circular Road 
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THE HINDI BHAVAN AT SANTINTKETAN 
DEFINITION OF BPNGAL 
THE CHINESE PEOPLE ARM THEMSELVE8 
THE PLUNGE (a poem) 

1937: A RETROSPECT 

CIVIL SERVICE IN A FORETGN DOMINION 


Dr. Sttãktndra Boae 
C. F. Andntos 
R. C. Majumdar 
Âgnes Smedley 
DtUp Kumar Roy 
Major D. Oraham Pole 
Bool Chatid 


WOMENS EQÜALITY 

THE SECONDARY SCHOOLMASTER IN 
THE BALKANS 


Prof. Krisbna Prasanna Muketji 


John Broun 

NANDA DEVI (illust.) Oovmd Prasad Kauhval 

PHTHISTOPHOBIA AND ITS EFFECT ON 

ANTI-TÜBERCUI.OSIS CAMPAIGN Pr BoUnam Muíhcrjee 

THE PRACTICE OF THE BUDDHIST TENET OF 

AHIMSA IN JAPAN Prof Dr. Raqhu Vtra 

THE TRAVANCORE ÜNIVERSITY y. Srnavasan 

CHILD GÜIDANCE CLINICS //. p Maiti 

VIENNA’S SHARE IN THE RESEARCH OF 

INDIAN ART FVau II. Fnlop-Miller 

SAHEBJI MAHARAJ SIR ANAND SvVARüP [tllust.) B ChatterH 

WINTBR IN BADOASTEIN Ulhist) E Schenkl 

ALL INDTA SEVA SAMITI SCOÜT MELA Amiya Roy Choudhury 

RELIGION AND MORALITY AS THE BASIS 

OF SOCIEIY Prof. Unmh Chandra Bhailacharjee 

RELATIVE READINESS OF HINDUS AND 

MUHAMMADANS TO DEFEND INDIA Jatindra Mohan Daita 

BOOK REVIEWS 285_ 

S., O. Bose, Brajendra Ifath Banerji, Devendra 
Saíyarthi, 3. JL De, N, Sanyal, U. C. 
Bhattacharji, • Sukumar Ranfan Das, 
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ASIA 

The lllustrated American Monthly Magazine on the Orient 

We tahe great pleamre in announcing the inlroduction of 
. a special Rupee subscriplion rate for índia. (See below.) 

T)o you know that the contincnt of Asia contains 
one-hair the people of the world, and that in all 
that contincnt inero is no area closjd to ASIA 
Magazine, and no subjcct foreign to its interesls ? 

For t.wtnty years ASIA has becn the prcmier 
magazine in Eiiglish rxclusively devoted to Asiatie 
aíTairs. Jts articles cover a wide and diversiíied range 
of topies -poliiicB, economicp, kligion, art, nrehjeology, 
and travei - and are contribufed by experts, both 
Eistern and Western, Oriental and OccidentaL Its 
fine dliistrations include numeroiia photographs, mapa 
and reprodiictions of works oí art. Althongh its aim 
is to assist in creating better iníernational nnder- 
stnndiiig, üs poliey is not to ílattcr, biit to tcll the 
, truth. ASIA is an independent msgszinc, free to 

disensH fully and frankly any pioblem conneetcd 
w'ith Índia or any other country in its íield, wilhout 
bias or pnjudice. If you wish to be a eitizen of the 
world, lo ktM'p abreast of important developnicnts in 
the rest of Asia, to know what is happoning not only 

• in Índia bnt in Japan. China, Malaya, Dutch East 

Indies, Central Asia, TLS.S.R., I^ilcRiino, Turkey, ele., 
thcii Ict ASIA Magazine bring Asia to your door. 

Special Offer for índia f 

Subscripfions fo ÃSIÃ may now be placed 
wiíh D, B. Taraporevala Sons 6 - Co., 210, 

Hornby Road, Bombay, af fhe foílowing rafes: 

Introilnclnrif Offer orihj^ 

Six Months, Rs. 6/- 

Eegulnr Suhsnipiion íliiie, 

One Year, Rs. 12/- 

Two Years, Rs. 18/- 



Messrs. D. B. TARAPOREVALA SONS & Co., 210, Hornby Road, BOMBAY. 
PleaSe enter my subscriplion to ASIA for.. 


I enclose □ cheque (add 4 as.); □ M.O. 


Name. 


Áddress. 
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